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PRICE  15  OExXTS 

-    Wine  and  Brandy  Making  as 
a  Profession. 


(ThoJolloiriac  paper  was  read  by  H.  A.  Hcrriftiu,  of 
\am  Gfttos,  l>«tore  tSt  Sixth  Anoua)  Convention  ot 
Viticulturists.  held  aoder  the  aafpdes  of  the  St«t« 
romiau»iun.| 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentleman: — 
Some  time  ago  wheu  iuviUd  by  the  State 
Boftrd  of  CommUsiouers  to  coDtributo  it 
paper  on  some  topic  pertaiuing  tu  the  iu- 
dustry,  I  was  surprised  into  coiiRenting, 
cUoosiug  (or  my  subj  -ct,  ''"Wiue  and  IJrandy 
Making  as  a  Profession."  On  sober  second 
thought  I  wiis  tempted  to  back  out,  when  I 
considered  the  broad  fii-ld  I  had  UDdi-rtaken 
to  traverse  and  many  abli-r  men  among 
you  who  are  far  more  competent  to  do  the 
the  subject  justice.  However,  I'll  give  you 
the  result  of  ray  feeble  efforts. 

In  these  dayrt  of  high  attainments  when 
college  bred  mcu  are  casting  about  them 
for  ways  and  means  of  making  such  nse  of 
their  clastticat  or  liberal  education,  as  will 
build  themselves  up  in  the  social  and  put- 
ilical  world,  some  profession  is  the  first 
thiug  to  deside  upon.  Those  most  com- 
monly thought  of  are  law.  medicine,  journal- 
ism iiud  tbeolog,v.  Of  the  first,  the  ranks 
are  full  of  graduates,  and  the  law-schools 
arc  overflowing  with  students,  all  actuated 
by  the  hope  of  sometime,  somewhere  reaeh- 
iog  the  top  of  the  ladder,  where  Daniel 
Webester  said  there  was  room.  As  with 
law,  with  the  other  professiuu  raeutioned* 
The  ranks  are  nlways  getting  fresh  recruits 
and  strong  reinforcemeutti  from  the  best 
mntt-rial  in  the  land,  and  of  these  thousands 
who  fill  these  ranks  how  inunj  struggle  for 
years  and  af  last  give  up  the  battle  aod 
drift  away  the  balance  of  tht  ir  lives. 

If  these  professional  men  had  been  asked 
if  they  thought  wiu<-  and  brandy  making  a 
proff-ssiou.  We  should  have  answered,  Xo. 
I  doubt  myself  if  it  has  ever  been  dignified 
by  that  term  before.  And  yet  why 
shouldn't  it  be,  and  why  isn't  it  as  grand 
and  honorable  a  profession  as  any?  Is  it 
that  there  is  no  such  skill  Deeded  in  mak- 
ing wine  and  brandy  as  is  needed  by  a  law. 
yer  in  conducting  a  difficult  case  before  tho 
the  courts?  In  it  that  there  is  no  such  call 
for  patit-nod  anil  watchfulness  as  is  needed 
by  the  phj'sician?  Or  is  it,  that  in  our 
business,  we  have  no  use  for  the  mass  of 
information  that  is  needed  by  thn  jonmal- 
ist  who  aims  to  gratify  the  world's  appetite 
for  news.     Are  none  of  these  requisita  nee    . 


essary  in  making  wine  and  brandy?  Aye, 
all  these  and  mach  more. 

A  college  education  whether  liberal  or 
classical  is  not  too  good  to  be  used  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  business. 
The  most  eminent  jurists  in  the  land,  had 
th-^y  devoted  the  same  number  of  years  to 
the  study  of  this  business  in  all  its  phases, 
as  is  given  their  other  profession,  would 
find  they  had  not  exhausted  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary  they  would  find  that  all 
their  skill  and  knowledge  would  be  taxed 
to  its  utmost  in  looking  after  the  numerous 
details  of  the  business.  lu  the  begiuning. 
consider  the  amount  of  knowledge  neces- 
sarj-  in  selecting  your  land,  location,  soil, 
variety  of  grapes,  the  adaptability  of  your 
particular  section  to  certain  kind  of 
grapes,  the  relative  merits  of  Zin,  Carigau 
and  Cabernet,  of  Ghassales,  Saavig- 
uon  and  Semilliou,  uf  the  advantage  of 
foothill  over  valley  laud.  IsuU  there  ma- 
terial for  study  in  all  this. 

Assuming  then  that  all  these  prelimin- 
ary steps  are  taken  and  you  have  a  vine- 
yard in  full  bearing,  the  next  step  is  the 
cellar  and  distillery,  here,  then,  is  another 
call  for  more  knowledge  of  a  diflereut  kind. 
Von  will  say  let  the  architect  attend  to  the 
plan  for  the  building,  the  fouudiitiun,  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  system  that  is  nec- 
essary. Let  the  carpenter  or  contractor 
devise  ways  and  means  for  putting  every- 
thing into  position  for.  they  know  not  what, 
as  many  of  them  never  saw  a  drop  of  wine 
made,  und  there  are  thousands  of  little  de- 
tails that  are  never  put  into  the  plan  and 
specifications  of  the  architect  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  do  the  work  quickly 
and  economically.  You  all  know  some- 
thing of  the  cost  for  extras  that  always  ring 
in  over  and  above  the  contract  price.  To 
me  it  seems  as  much  a  part  of  the  profes- 
sinn  as  any  of  the  work.  This  planning  a 
building  in  accordance  with  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  the  amouut  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended, the  superintending  of  the  carpeu- 
ter  work  so  as  to  raake  every  day  count, 
getting  all  the  machinery  of  the  right  sizt) 
and  in  the  right  place,  and  the  whole 
speeded  up  just  right;  all  this  forms  a 
study  that  cannot  be  learned  in  one  month 
or  one  year,  but  it  is  part  of  the  profession, 
and  to  learn  even  this  part  of  it  requires 
hard  work  and  harder  stmly. 

Having  the  cellar  built  and  a  crop  like 
the  vintage  of  '87  coming  in,  you  are  ready 
for  wine  and  brandy  making.     Do  you  sap- 


pose  any  lawyer  or  doctor  has  anything 
more  difficalt  to  handle  than  a  bad  fermen- 
tation with  all  the  evils  following  in  its 
track?  I  doubt  if  they  have;  and  yet,  I 
have  heard  men  say,  "O,  pshaw!  anybody 
can  make  wine;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
crush  the  grapes  into  a  tank  and  the  wine 
will  make  itself." 

In  that  one  word  fermentation  there  is 
food  for  thought  and  study  that  will  exer- 
cize the  best  brains  of  any  man,  be  he  col- 
lege bred  or  not. 

We  know  as  a  natural  result  of  crashing 
a  mass  of  grapes  together  iuto  a  tank  that 
in  a  few  days  or  hours  fermentation  begins, 
that  is.  that  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heat  is 
generated  and  that  our  must  is  fermenting. 
Bat  who  has  yet  gone  deep  enough  iuto  the 
subject  to  'tell  all  there  is  to  be  learned 
about  the  growth  and  decay,  the  production 
and  reproductiou  of  the  ferment  germ,  this 
living  atom,  or  minute  organism,  that  by 
some  mysterious  process  in  a  few  days  con- 
verts the  22  >  or  24  ^r  of  sugar  in  our  must 
into  spirits,  and  thus  gives  ns  wine  instead 
of  must. 

I^n't  this  subj'^ct  as  worthy  of  study  a'^ 
the  stndy  of  Greek  or  Latin?  Don't  it  take 
as  much  brains  and  intellig*^nce  to  master 
this  one  subject;  as  it  does  to  master  the 
Greek  roots  or  the  Latin  conjugations? 

Again  I  find  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  ablest  wine-makers  as  to  the  best 
method  of  handling  the  must  during  a  fer- 
mentation. Some  advoeate  the  false  head 
or  burred  cover  for  submerging  the  po- 
mace, others  will  have  none  of  it. 

Some  ferment  with  the  stems,  others  do 
not,  some  do  this  thing,  others  that  which 
is  right.  Is  there  anything  to  study  here? 
And  when  your  fermentation  stops  before 
the  wine  is  dry,  what  do  you  do,  crush 
fresh  grapes.  Bergers  if  you  can  get  them, 
into  a  tank  and  when  they  have  started, 
pump  your  stuck  wine  onto  them,  how 
much,  how  little.  Some  do  this  when  they 
have  the  grapei,  and  it  works  well,  but 
suppose  you  have  no  room  and  few  fresh 
grapes,  what  then,  chance  here  for  more 
study,  isn't  there? 

What  is  the  difTerenco  between  a  good 
wine  and  a  half  wine,  how  many  mcu  in 
the  businesH  have  finally  cultivated  tastes 
enongh  to  tell  what  constitutes  those  sub- 
tle, delicate  shades  of  diffrreoco,  is  it  the  \ 
bouquet,  color,  or  flavor,  or  is  it  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three. 


If,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  France  is  in 
'  her  decadence  as  a  wine  producing  country, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  mantle 
should  fall  upon  our  Golden  State.  If  it 
should,  are  we  all  ready  for  it.  should  we 
sell  direct  to  France  or  should  we  sell  to 
her  customers.  It  strikes  me  here  is  a 
pretty  broad  field  for  study. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  book-keeping 
is  essential,  as  all  basiness  men  know,  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  language  is  of  great 
advantage,  and  some  knowledge  of  inter- 
national law  a  necessity.  Is  it  the  antique 
that  is  sought?  what  more  ancient  than  the 
vine,  it  was  centuries  old  before  Knglish 
jurespondence  was  thought  of.  Is  it  the 
poetical  or  practical  you  would  study,  what 
study,  what  subject  has  had  more  changeB 
rung  on  it  in  poetry  and  sentiment,  in 
prose  and  practice,  than  the  vine. 

Take  for  instance,  the  introduction  of 
the  vine  into  France,  its  begiuning  is  lost 
in  the  miitts  of  antiquity,  and  its  history 
is  written  in  letters  of  blood  and  fire. 

Time  and  again  are  the  vineyards  devas- 
tated by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  by  the 
Norman  and  Hungarian,  and  lime  and 
again  are  they  wrested  back  by  the  ener- 
getic Gaul,  but  times  indeed  were  hard 
for  the  vine  dressers,  when  castles  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  land,  when  might 
made  right,  and  the  rule  of  the  strong 
hand  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  this  was 
the  history  for  centuries. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  ponderous  love 
of  other  professions  more  worthy  of  study, 
or  of  greater  interest  than  all  this,  tracing, 
step  by  step,  and  centor)*  by  century,  the 
different  methods  tried  and  the  different 
results  that  followed. 

In  the  distillery  is  there  anything  worth 
studying  that  calls  for  skill,  for  science,  or 
for  intelligence?  What  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  brandy  and  a  fine 
brandy,  the  principle  of  distillation  is  all 
the  same. 

Some  years  ago  when  taking  my  inilatory 
steps  iu  this  business  under  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  California,  and  one  of  the 
grandest  men  in  the  country,  I  was  told  to 
educate  my  nose,  the  idea  was  so  funny  it 
made  me  laugh,  but  as  day  by  day  paased, 
I  found  that  cultivating  the  sense  of  smell 
was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  As  the  price  9i 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  so  is  the  mak- 
ing of  fine  brandy  the  resalt  of  constant, 
careful  watchfulness,  and  as  a  stndy,  I  find 
it  to  be  very  int«  resting. 


BAH    l^KAJS'CISCO    MEliCH^\Js'T. 


The  comparigoQ,  one  wcpk  with  another, 
ot  the  prodnct  of  the  distilUtions  of  wnsh 
or  wine,  as  the  case  may  be,  knowing  the 
strength  of  each  change  from  test  distilla- 
tions and  keeping  a  record  of  the  same, 
weighing  each  package  as  it  is  filled,  and 
finding  ont  the  nnmber  of  proof  gallons  in 
each  charge  whether  of  singling  or  hi^h 
proof  spirits,  filtering  and  reducing,  and 
daring  the  distillation,  watching  the  steam 
gange  and  keeping  the  steam  even,  not 
five  pounds  too  ranch  or  five  pounds  loo 
little,  but  jnst  right,  a  little  wood  now,  a 
little  water  in  a  few  minutes,  a  shade  more 
or  less  draft,  this  keeps  the  steam  right, 
and  all  the  time  trying  the  spirits  with  your 
nose,  to  tell  jnst  when  yon  have  gotten  all 
that  yonr  jadgement  tells  you  should  be 
put  into  your  brandy  tank . 

As  in  the  cellar,  so  in  the  distillery  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  manu- 
facture of  brandy,  some  will  run  everything 
out,  faints,  fnsil  oil  and  aldehydes  all  go, 
and  this  is  brandy.  Others  will  claim  they 
have  discovered  a  process,  where  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  pipes  and  cham- 
bers they  can  at  one  change  eliminate  every 
trace  of  fusil  oil  and  ran  their  product  out 
to  the  last  drop,  or  until  their  hydrometer 
tanks  minus  zero. 

While  others  less  fortunate  only  take  the 
old  way,  and  try  to  get  enough  to  keep 
Uncle  Sam  from  calling  for  a  new  survey 
and  raising  their  capacitv. 

A  proof  gallon  lOOff  of  what,  spirits? 
not  entirely,  oOfr  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
53,71, 'J  of  water  this  makes  100  ;J.  That 
is,  it  takes  50  gallons  of  spirits  and  a  frac 
tion  over  53J^  gallons  of  water  to  make  100 
gallons  of  brandy  at  proof.  This  is  caused 
by  the  decrease  of  volume  just  as  clear  as  can 
be,  isn't  it?  The  only  theory  I  have  for 
this  is,  that  the  spirits  being  composed  of 
larger  globules  than  the  water,  when  com- 
bined, the  smaller  globules  of  water  so  fit 
into  the  interstices  between  the  globules  of 
the  spirits  that  some  three  gaUons  are  lost, 
as  you  may  say.  If  this  don't  account  for 
it,  I  shall  have  to  study  some  more  on  it. 

Is  it  any  study  to  know  whether  your 
distiUery  is  making  time  or  not;  whether 
you  are  overrunning  yonr  capacity,  or  com- 
ingout  behind:  whether  yonr  wash  is  too 
strong  to  be  classed  as  such,  or  your  wine 
too  weak  for  wine?  How  many  have  re 
course  to  a  revenue  broker  to  keep  their 
books  straight!  How  many  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  and  endangered  their  whole 
plant  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
things ! 

If  wine-makiug  was  nothing  more  than 
crushing  your  grapes  into  a  tank,  and  get- 
ting them  through  a  fermentation  after  a 
fashion,  then  selling  the  wine  right  off  the 
lees  without  a  racking;  if  brandy-making 
was  nothing  but  to  get  your  charge  into 
the  still  and  turning  on  steam,  and  taking 
everything  that  comes  from  the  worm, 
feints,  fnsil  oil   and  aldehydes — as  some 

have  done,  to  my  certain  knowledge then 

it  were  worse  than  folly  to  waste  time  on 
the  business.  Aside  from  the  thousands  of 
intricate,  complex  questions  forever  arising 
abont  the  manufacture  and  care  of  wiue 
and  brandy,  the  fining  and  blending  of  the 
wines,  there  are  questions  of  legislation  to 
be  acted  on,  questions  that  require  notonlv 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  but 
a  knowledge  of  men,  of  law,  and  of  diplo- 
macy. There  are  issues  at  stake  that  in- 
volve not  only  yonr  own  peace  of  mind,  but 
the  safety  of  the  hard-earned  dollars  yon 
have  invested  in  the  business. 

Is  it  nothing  to  be  so  far  up  in  the  pro- 
fession as  to  be  able  to  go  to  Washington  in 


the  interests  of  viticnitnre,  and  demand 
that  right  of  protection  which  they  would 
deprive  us  of;  and  by  your  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  and  eloquence,  com- 
pel them  to  hear  and  grant  your  petition? 
Is  it  nothing  to  enter  the  fi.  Id  and  prove  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  prohibitiuuisis  in 
particular,  by  your  force  of  argument  and 
the  inherent  consciousness  of  riyhl,  that 
ours  is  not  (he  di.shouorable  busiuess  they 
assert  it  is.  Prove  to  them  that  there  is  as 
much  temperance,  intelligence  and  nline- 
ment  in  our  ranks  as  in  any  profession,  and 
that  wiue  properly  drunk  is  the  best  of 
temperance  advocates. 

For  myself,  comrades,  tho'  born  and 
reared  in  the  State  of  M.iine,  uudei  the 
strictest  of  temperance  doctrine,  I  am  proud 
to  be  in  the  ranks  of  wiue  and  bruudy 
makers,  and  as  a  temperance  num. 

And  for  our  industry,  as  sure  as  the 
seasons  come  and  go,  as  sure  as  the  tides 
ebb  and  flow  against  the  shores  of  our 
Golden  State,  aud  as  solid  and  enduring  as 
the  grand  old  mountains  that  rear  their 
hoary  heads  in  eternal  silence  to  the  sky, 
so  sure,  so  solid  and  so  enduring  will  be 
the  glorious  future  of  the  grape  induatry 
of  California. 


April  13,    1888 


Wine  Making   Machinery. 

_  (The  MIowin,;  in)>«r  w is  ru&d  >>r  .1.  H.  He&M  of 
Croekett.  More  the  8  sth  Aiiimai  Convention  o( 
\  I ticnit arista,  hetil  unJcr  the  atupicea  ot  the  State 
tomniusioD.J 


«UO»     FOR     DIPTIICRI.l. 


The  Medical  Times  says:  Alcohol,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  is  the  prince  of  antisep- 
tics and  the  most  perfect  and  reliable  medi- 
cine of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in 
diphtheria.  Diluted  with  equal  parts  of 
water,  and  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses,  the  malignant  symptoms  of  thio 
most  fatal  malady  soon  disappear  and 
convalescence  becomes  assured.  It  is  iutet- 
esliug  to  note  with  what  facility  the  alco- 
hol dissolves  the  diphteretic  exudation  in 
the  throat,  lowers  the  temperature  and 
calms  the  pnlse,  showing  its  destructive 
action  upon  the  germs  of  the  disease  which 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  glands  and 
gained  access  to  the  blood.  This  remedy 
has  been  used  by  us  in  the  treatment  o' 
diphtheria  since  1873,  during  which  time 
no  case  of  the  disease  has  slipped  through 
our  hands  except  in  one  solitary  instance, 
and  that  case  was  in  articnio  mortis  before 
the  remedy  was  given.  The  remedy  is  also 
prophylactic  to  the  disease,  as  we  have 
found  in  many  instances  where  it  has  been 
expedient  to  quarantine  the  patient.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  for  ex- 
posed persons  to  use  the  remedy,  diluted 
as  above  stated,  as  a  gargle,  and  to  swallow 
a  little  of  it  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


CCRIXU     UVDROPHOBIA. 


Hogyes,  of  Bnda-Pesth,  has  published  in 
the  Ori-)u.i  Hetilep  an  account  of  some  re- 
searches he  has  made  on  the  protection  of 
dogs  from  rabies  by  a  somewhat  simpler 
method  than  that  employed  by  Pasteur.  He 
too,  makes  use  of  the  spinal  cord  of  an  in- 
fected rabbit,  but  instead  of  drying  it  to  a 
gradually  increasing  extent  to  obtain  vari- 
ous degrees  of  activity,  he  merely  rubs  it 
np  with  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium 
so  as  to  make  solutions  varying  in  strength 
from  one-tenth  to  one-five-thousandth.  Th 
dog  to  be  protected  is  injected  successively 
with  these,  beginning  with  the  weakest.  The 
results  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
and  a  complete  immunity  from  rubies  was 
secured  by  six  of  those  injections. — Lancet. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
particniariy  vineyardists,  to  our  rabbit 
Proof  Netting  advertisement  of  J.  A.  Koebl- 
ing  Sons  Co.,  8  California  Street,  S.  F. 


Before  I  say  anything  about  wine  mak- 
ing machinery  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  cel- 
lar we  have  to  put  it  into.  As  it  often  hap 
pens  the  builder  never  thinks  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  been  often  called  to  put 
machinery  into  cellars  and  found  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so  to  any  kind  ot  advan- 
tage, simply  because  they  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  machinery  was  to  be  used  or 
how  it  was  to  be  arranged.  Now  it  is  of 
great  importance  in  building  a  wine  cellar 
to  thoroughly  understand  just  what  is  re- 
quired before  yon  commence  operations. 

First,  the  location;  second,  the  size  of  the 
building;  third,  the  kind  of  cooperage; 
fourth,  the  kind  of  machinery  to  be  used. 
The  location,  if  it  is  convenient  to  locati- 
on, a  side  hill,  so  much  the  better  as  it  is 
better  in  all  respects  than  level  ground. 

I  do  not  advise  a  winery  to  be  built  ovei 
mo  story  high,  as  I  do  not  like  the  idea  ot 
the  fermenting  room  over  the  storage  cellar, 
13  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  two  room- 
so  that  the  storage  room  will  not  catch  tbi 
drip  from  the  fermenting  room,  and,  also 
fur  the  reason  that  a  single  story  cellar  car 
be  built  cheaper,  the  walls  of  a  one  storj 
building  can  be  very  much  thinner  than  il 
of  brick  or  stone  and  if  of  wood;  a  ver\ 
much  ligher  frame  and  just  as  useful  for  a 
cellar  as  if  it  costs  two  or  three  times  as 
much. 

When  yon  can  get  a  hillside  for  a  loca- 
tion, excavate  the  width  of  the  first  build- 
for  the  first  story,  and  directly  back  of 
this  excavate  another  place  for  the  ferment- 
ing room.  The  floor  of  the  last  bnildiug  t  o 
be  one  story  higher  than  the  first  building. 
The  back  wall  of  the  fiist  boilding  will  be 
the  front  wall  of  the  back  building,  each 
building  to  have  a  light  roof  which  will  be 
found  to  be  much  cheaper  than  an  expen- 
sive floor,  that  would  be  required  to  hold 
up  the  immense  weight  of  wine.  In  build- 
ing in  this  way  you  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  two-story  building  without  the 
disadvantages  of  dripping  floors,  carrying 
what  you  do  not  want  into  your  storage 
cellar  below.  The  wine  runs  by  gravitation 
just  as  well  as  if  the  two  floors  of  the  build- 
ings were  directly  overhead.  I  would  ad- 
vise parties  who  contemplate  building 
a  winery  to  use  in  the  fermenting  room, 
tanks,  10  feet  diameter  by  -t  feet,  8  inches 
high.  Make  your  building  51  feet  wide  in 
the  clear  so  as  to  get  in  four  rows  of  tanks. 
By  using  four  rows  of  tanks  you  can  make 
one  chnte  fill  all  the  tanks,  there  should  be 
at  least  one  foot  fall  to  ten  feet,  and  more 
if  convenient.  The  chntes  thould  be  8 
inches  wide  and  16  inches  high. 

The  crusher  and  steamer  should  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  building,  I  have 
reference  to  the  width  of  the  building— the 
center  of  the  width  of  the  building,  the  al- 
leys shonld  be  5  feet  wide  aud  the  outside 
row  of  tanks  shonld  he  1%  feet  from  the 
walk,  the  tanks  should  be  about  1%  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  fermenting  loom. 

The  press  should  be  put  in  a  stationary 
place,  aud  if  possible,  set  abont  three  feet 
lower  than  the  fermenting  room  floor,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  to  damp  the  pomace  from 
cans  into  the  baskets  of  the  press  withont 
having  to  shovel  the  pomace,  as  this  would 
be  too  expensive  a  way  to  handle  it.  The 
platform  or  track  that  leads  to  the  leaching 
lank  should  be  on  the  level  with  the  press. 
It  should  be  a  pnmp  withont  valves,  as  one 


with  valves  is  very  apt  to  be  clogged  with 
the  seeds  and  canse  very  annoying  delays. 
The  building  for  the  fermenting  room 
should  have  walks  about  twelve  feet  high 
aud  a  roof  of  one-thhd  pitch,  and  a  gable 
where  the  crusher  and  steamer  is  to  be 
placed,  90  as  to  get  the  machinery  above 
the  walls  of  the  building,  or  in  what  might 
be  called  the  second  story.  If  my  crusher 
and  steamer  is  used,  the  cru.sher  will  stand 
nine  feet  high  above  the  floor  it  stands  on. 
I  would  advise  all  to  use  my  elevator  for 
elevating  the  grapes,  as  it  is  the  greatest 
labor  saving  machine  in  use  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  advise  the  use  of  the  loose  grape 
elevator  where  it  has  not  to  be  more  than 
48  feet  long,  but  if  longer  than  that  then  I 
would  recommend  the  box  elevator.  The 
reason  why  the  loose  elevator  should  not 
be  used  when  the  length  is  over  48  feet  ia 
that  when  the  elevator  is  very  great  it  is 
apt  to  make  a  dirty  mess  of  it  for  the 
grapes  will  roll  back  enough  to  break  the 
lenderest  kind  of  gr;ipes.  The  elevator 
■ihoold  set  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  de- 
crees or  less,  it  can  bj  set  a  little  steeper 
than  this,  but  it  is  not  advisable.  If  more 
ihan  one  crusher  and  steamer  is  used  they 
ihonld  be  set  at  least  35  or  40  feet  apart  so 
that  the  teams  will  not  interfere  with  each 
Jther  in  hauling  grapes  to  the  elevator. 

The  leaching  tanks  should  be  placed  out- 
side of  the  fermenting  room  and  enough 
lower  than  the  floor  of  the  fermenting  room 
that  the  pomace  can  be  dampened  from 
the  cans.  If  this  tank  can  be  placed  high 
enough  to  ran  or  drain  by  gravitation  to 
distillery  so  much  the  better.  The  distil- 
lery should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  stor- 
age cellar  and  100  feet  from  the  cellar,  on 
account  of  insurance  rates.  It  shonld  be 
located  directly  in  front  of  where  the  crash- 
er is  situated  The  engine  and  boiler  will 
be  in  the  distillery  and  for  that  reason  it 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  use  as  little  shaft- 
ing as  possible.  A  cable  is  a  convenient 
way  of  transmitting  the  power  from  the  en- 
gine to  the  crasher.  I  would  adrise  that 
the  floor  of  the  distillery  should  be  placed 
about  one  foot  below  the  floor  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  as  in  case  of  fire  the  ' 
spirit  would  not  run  into  other  buildings 
and  set  them  on  fire.  I  have  knowu  of 
cellars  being  set  on  tire  in  this  way,  in  one 
case  at  tho  loss  of  §100,000.  The  distillery 
shonld  be  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  roofed 
with  corrugated  iron. 

In  building  storage  cellars  if  location 
will  admit  of  it,  place  the  floor  high  enough 
so  Ton  can  roll  casks  into  your  wagons 
without  skids.  As  to  the  size  and  width  of 
of  storage  cellars  all  depends  ou  the  kind 
of  cooperage  you  are  to  use,  and  should  be 
decided  upon  before  the  building  is  erected. 
Avoid  having  too  many  windows.  Be  sure 
to  have  windows  so  the  light  will  shine 
down  through  the  alleys.  In  case  you  are 
in  a  hot  locality  and  you  wish  to  use  iron 
for  the  roof,  put  the  five  inch  corrugated 
or  the  coarsest  kind  in  the  market,  placed 
on  a  tight  boarded  roof.  By  so  doing  yon 
will  find  each  corrugation  in  the  iron  will 
make  an  air  duct  to  carry  off  the  heat, 
making  a  much  cooler  roof  than  if  iron 
were  put  on  in  the  usual  way. 


DnBrNG  the  past  fortnight,  a  New  York 
firm  received  139  casks  of  Hungarian  wines. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  importations  of 
these  wines  that  have  ever  been  made. 


Thkbe  is  some  talk  in  Bordeaux  of  or- 
ganizing a  school  of  viticulture  in  the 
Gironde,  but  it  is  not  regarded  in  all  quar- 
ters with  a  friendly  eye. 
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Wine  Cellars  for  the  Interior  Valleye. 
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Id  the  erection  of  ct-llars  in  the  great  in- 
Urior  valleys  of  California,  ni^uy  obstacles 
present  themselvts  which  are  not  apparent 
to  those  wine  growtr*  whose  Tineyards  are 
localtrd  in  the  smaller  valleys  or  on  the 
hillsides. 

We  can  not  tuuntl  into  the  side  of  a 
mouutuia  for  a  c-IIar,  neither  have  we  any 
stone  qaanies  near  at  baud  — heuct*.  we 
mast  I«->ok  to  our  only  available  bnildiog 
materials,  brick,  wooti  and  adobe.  The 
cost  of  a  cellar  built  of  brick  is  t^officient  to 
place  it  bt-yond  the  reach  of  many  wine 
growers  of  limited  means. 

Cellars  can  be  constmcted  of  wood, 
double-walled,  which  will,  perhaps,  keep  a 
moderately  low  temperatnre,  but  the  vtry 
fact  that  all  wooden  bail  lings  are  subject 
to  a  heavy  fire  risk,  placts  them  out  of  the 
question,  except,  perhaps,  for  fermenting 
houses,  where  very  little  valuable  property 
is  stored  except  during  the  vintage  season. 

We  now  tnm  to  the  adobe  which  seems 
to  be  really  the  onlr  cheap  and  serviceable 
material  for  the  construction  of  storage  cel- 
lars iu  the  hot  valleys  of  the  interior.  Their 
darability  has  been  thoroughly  proven  in 
the  old  Spanish  Missions  built  of  this  mate- 
rial so  long  ago,  many  of  which  are  even 
now  in  very  good  repair.  As  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  they  are  unquestionably 
bettter  than  brick  and  cellars  can  easily  be 
constmcted  which  will  maintain  a  tem- 
perature not  excediug  60*  to  65'  even 
duriuf!  our  hottest  months.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  oar  own  C'^-ltars  at  Stockton,  and 
those  at  the  various  vineyards  around 
Fresno,  I  have  never  seen  any  adobe  cel- 
lars iu  the  StatL*.  and  a  few  facts  coocern- 
their  cost  and  cooslniction  will  perhaps  be 
of  interest. 

rOCKDATIOS. 

It  is  policy  in  all  cases  to  put  a  founda- 
tion of  brick  or  concrete  under  an  adobe 
building,  and  if  gravtl  or  good  hard  pan  is 
at  hand  to  be  used  in  making  concrete  that 
is  by  all  means  the  cheaper  and  better 
material  to  use.  Broken  rock  or  "clinkers' 
from  brick-yards  may  be  used.  Concrete  is 
cheai>er  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  laid 
quicker  and  no  skilled  labor  in  reqnired. 
A  few  small  experiments  will  soon  demon 
strate  to  any  practical  man.  What  propor- 
tions of  cement  mixed  with  gravel  or  other 
material,  will  make  the  bfst  anion?  We 
gfUerally  use  one  part  cement  to  eight  or 
nine  parts  of  moderately  coars*.*  gravel. 

The  depth  of  the  foundation  must  proba- 
bly depend  npon  the  location  of  the  build- 
ing, but  wo  have  found  a  foot  of  concrete 
twentv-two  inches  wide  sufficient  to  sostain 
the  walls  of  a  cellar  fourteen  f^t  high  and 
eighteen  inches  thick.  The  concrete  should 
come  a  little  above  the  Burface  of  the  ground 
to  keep  the  moisture  away  from  the  bottom 
of  the  adobe  wall. 

In  the  mnmifficturt  of  adoba,  which  are 
simply  sun  dried  bricks,  the  Arst  step  is  to 
find  a  soil  which,  either  by  it-self  or  mixed 
with  sand,  will  make  an  adobe  which  will 
be  hard  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  crack. 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  mixing 
a  small  lot  of  mud,  leting  it  soak  over  nigh^ 
and  moulding  a  few  adobes  the  next  day. 
One  day's  exposare  to  the  sun  will  prove 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  crack. 
Great  care  should  be  taksn  not  to  use  soft 
adobett.  I  have  seen  walla  built  of  adobes 
iu  which  setlimeut  frum  the  riverit  had  been 


used  in  quite  a  large  proportion.  The 
slightest  moisture  would  cause  these  walls 
to  crumble,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain.  The  regular 
moulds  for  makiog  adobes  are  old-fashioned 
brick  moulds,  but  larger  in  siz^>.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  the  same.  We  have 
always  naed  adobes  3x6x12  inches,  while  iu 
Fresno  the  size  is  generally  4x8x  16.  Eegard- 
ing  the  comparative  meritti  of  these  diffireDt 
sized  adobes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion. 

Adobes  of  the  size  first  mentioned  can  be 
made  by  contract  for  $4.50  ioto  per  M  and 
laid  in  the  wall  for  $6  per  M,  by  skilled 
labor.  In  tliis  connection  I  wonld  state  that 
kilL-d  labor  is  not  niecessary  in  laying 
adobes.  It  is  plain  rough  work,  and  any 
ordinary  laboring  man  will  soon  learn  to 
lay  them  as  well  as  a  mascn.  As  a  proot 
of  this  we  have  in  Stockton  a  cellar  built 
fifteen  years  ago  with  unskilled  labor,  the 
walls  of  which  are  as  sightly  and  as  well 
constructed  as  any  we  have  since  had  built 
by  masons.  However,  if  one  is  not  pre' 
pared  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the 
work,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  use  skilled 
tabor.  I  make  the  allusion  to  unskilled 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
construct  small  cellars  for  the  least  possible 
cost,  and  are  prepared  to  devote  their  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
work. 

Adobes  may  be  laid  in  either  mud 
mortar,  the  latter  being  more  expensive  but 
a  little  better.  To  show  the  comparative 
cost  of  brick  and  adobe,  1000  adobes  3x6x12 
can  be  made  and  laid  for  $11  per  M,  while 
bricks  2x4x8  cost  with  us  $15  per  M.  An 
adobe  being  three  times  the  size  of  a  brick. 
1,000  adobes  at  $11  will  occupy  the  same 
space  as  3,000  bricks  at  $15  per  M  or  $45. 
Hence  an  adobe  wall  costs  only  about  one- 
quarter  as  much  as  one  of  brick.  It  may 
be  that  adobcs  of  the  size  used  in  Fresno 
will  mAke  even  a  better  showing. 

The  walls  of  a  ctlUr  having  been  con- 
structed, the  next  move  is  to  lay  the  ceiling. 
The  size  of  the  floor  joists  will  dep<-nd  upon 
the  width  of  the  span  between  supports. 
We  use  2x12  timbers  24  inches  apart  for 
20  teet  spans.  The  floor  should  be  of  red- 
wood and  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
adobes  and  mud  five  or  six  inches  thick. 
This  serves  to  keep  an  even  temperature, 
and  another  great  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
connection  between  the  roof  and  the  wood 
work  in  the  cellar.  The  boilding  is  ren- 
dered thereby  as  nearly  fire  proof  as  possi- 
ble. In  fact,  experienced  firemen  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  roof  of  a 
building  so  constnictt-d  could  bum  without 
injury  to  the  interior  of  the  c«llar.  We 
have  had  reference  to  buildings  of  one  story. 
The  roof  of  the  cellar  may  be  of  tin,  corru- 
gated iron,  shingles  or  shades.  The  latter 
would  be  the  cheapest  material.  Hoofs 
should  project  three  or  four  feet.  Unless  the 
walls  of  any  adobe  building  are  projected 
from  the  rain  by  sheds,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected by  some  coating  which  will  be  imper- 
vious to  water. 

Cement  is  the  material  generally  used, 
but  the  objection  is  raised  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  its  cracking,  for  the 
reason  that  cement  wilt  not  adhere  as  well 
to  adobe  as  to  Wick.  A  thick  coating  is 
Qsaally  appUe^l.  but  from  experiments  we 
have  recently  tried,  wo  are  convinced  that 
plain  cement  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
with  a  brush  is  far  better,  and  is  certainly 
cheaper.  One  barrel  of  cement  is  sufficient 
for  1.20U  square  feet  of  wall. 


At  the  winery  of  Webster  k  Sargent  at 
}Iintum,  Fresno  county,  a  mixture  of  coal- 
tar,  salt  and  potash  was  used,  and  I  am 
convinced  i'^  more  serviceable  than  cement. 
The  proportions  used  were  five  gallons  of 
coaltar  to  one  poond  of  potash,  and  five 
pounds  of  salt  dissolved  in  hot  water.  This 
mixture  should  be  heated  when  applied,  an 
ordinary  white-wash  brush  being  used  in 
patting  it  on.  It  should  be  applied  in  tbe 
summer,  or  at  any  rate  before  rain.  Two 
coatings  should  be  used.  This  of  coarse 
gives  the  buildings  a  sombre  appearance, 
which  many  would  object  to,  but  cement 
can  now  be  applied  better  than  before  as  i 
has  a  harder  surface  to  adhere  to. 

M;iny  wine  cellars  in  Fresno  are  cemented 
and  blocked  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  the 
finish  is  certainly  very  handsome.  The 
work  is,  however,  quite  expensive.  The 
appearance  of  an  adobe  building  can  also 
be  improved  by  putting  on  a  brick  front, 
laying  a  course  of  brick  in  the  front  of 
the  adobe  wall,  laying  it  at  the  same 
time.  Any  design  may  be  selected,  and  the 
adobes  being  connected  the  whole  building 
has  the  appearance  of  brick. 

We  have  adopted  this  plan  in  our  build- 
ings, erected  in  the  past  two  years.  In  con- 
clusion there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
adobe  cellars  should  not  be  more  generally 
used  in  this  State.  They  are  much  cheaper 
than  brick,  cost  only  a  little  more  than 
wood,  and  on  the  whole  seem  particularly 
adopted  to  our  wants. 


is  briefly  this:  A  Boston  company  is  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  which  will  be  in- 
creased to  $1.000.00a  if  the  result  of  the 
first  year's  experiment  is  satisfactory.  Dar- 
ing the  year  they  will  erect  three  factories 
in  addition  to  the  one  already  owned  by 
them  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  One  of  the 
three  factories  will  be  located  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  bat  the  situation  of  the  others  has 
not  been  settled.  Kansas  towns  are  eagerly 
competing  for  these  works,  one  town  going 
so  far  aa  to  offer  not  only  the  land,  bat  a 
bonus  of  $10,000.  The  parent  company 
will  own  a  controlling  share  of  the  stodc  of 
each  local  company.  It  is  uufortunate  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  company  will 
be  to  fight  the  Government  on  their  patents, 
the  Government  claiming  that  Professor 
Swenson,|the  patentee,  made  his  discoveries 
while  under  Government  employ.  The 
company  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
plenty  of  proof  that  he  made  his  discoveries 
before  entering  the  employ  of  the  GoTem- 
ment. 

AXTIDOTES     FOR      POISOXOl'S 
I'HCJIICAUH. 


AMtTUEK     TRIAL     FOK     SOBtiHl'l 


At  brief  intervals,  says  the  Annli/st,  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  glowiog  pros- 
pects have  been  held  out  to  snch  dealers  in 
sugar  as  wonld  consent  to  abandon  the 
beaten  track  and  enter  npon  the  manufac- 
ture of  soi^hum  sugar.  As  long  ago  as 
1879,  Dr.  Collyer.  who  was  at  that  time 
Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 
"If  they  will  give  me  ten  acres  of  ground 
to  experiment  on  next  season,  I  will  return 
twenty  acres  of  raw  sorghum  sugar  folly 
equal  to  the  best  raw  cane  sugar  or  forfeit 
my  reputation.  The  com  crop  of  Illinois 
is  worth  about  $75,000,000;  if  they  will  de- 
vote one-tenth  of  the  acreage  to  sorghum  of 
the  best  variety,  they  can  raise  sugar 
equal  iu  value  to  the  whole  amount  now 
imported,  which  is  about  $109,000,000.'* 
Professor  Collyer  also  reports  the  success 
he  had  met  with  in  extracting  sugar  from 
ordiuary  white  field  com,  which  was  re- 
markable enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
any  sugar  discassion.  From  an  acre  of 
land  planted  with  com  known  as  the  horse- 
tooth  variety,  he  gathered  the  ears  when 
fnlly  ripe,  and  their  yield  of  shelled  com 
was  siily-niue  and  one-tenth  bushels,  or 
over  double  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
the  whole  country  for  that  year.  Then 
from  the  stalks  he  extracted  960  pouads  of 
raw  sugar,  and  left  something  yet  to  be  used 
as  fodder.  The  idea  of  procuring  sugar 
from  com  stalks  is  not  a  new  one  and  did 
not  originate  with  Professor  Collyer.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  long  practiced  in  some 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  letter  to  John 
Adams  from  bis  wife,  dated  September  24, 
1777,  she  gives  an  account  of  its  b^ing  done 
in  Massachusetts  during  the  Rt.'Volationary 
war.  So  far,  however,  alll  devices  for  ex- 
tracting cheap  and  good  raw  sugar,  either 
from  com  stalks  or  sorghum,  have  met  with 
ignominious  failure,  anleas,  indeed,  the 
latest  attempt,  which  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  enough  to  be  rightly  judged,  should 
happily  prove   an  exc^-ptioo.     The  ^heme 


Many  serious  anndents,  says  the  Jtfbni- 
tfur  des  Produils  Chimique^,  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  a  loss  of  time  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies  in  the  case  or  absorption 
of,  or  baming  by,  such  poisonoos  chemical 
products  as  are  commonly  employed  in  the 
industries.  The  following  antidotes  are 
recommended : 

1.  For  phenic,  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acids,  creosote, 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  phoephurus,  use  tbe 
white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up  in  water, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  in  warm 
water.  In  case  sulphuric,  "nitric,'*  or 
muriatic  acid  has  been  swallowed,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  lime  mixed  with  as  small 
a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 

2.  For  chromic  acid,  the  chromateSa 
and  colors  that  have  chromium  for  a  base, 
the  compounds  of  copper,  and  such  pre- 
parations as  have  antimony  for  a  base. 
(such  as  tartar  emetic,)  and  the  compounds 
of  mercury  and  zinc,  use  the  whites  of  eggs 
in  abundance,  and.  as  an  emetic,  mostard, 
which,  however,  is  useless  if  the  poisoning 
has  been  done  by  tartar  emetic. 

3.  For  ammonia,  soda,  potassa.  the  sili- 
cates, and  the  alkaline  hydrosalphates,  oae 
vinegar  and  afterward  oil  or  milk. 

4.  For  prussic  acid  and  its  salts,  the 
cyanides  of  potassiam  and  mercory,  the 
sulphocyanides,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or 
nitrobenziue,  pour  water  on  the  patient's 
head  or  spinal  column,  and  pat  mustard 
plasters  on  the  sole  of  the  feet  and  the 
stomach.  Do  not  let  the  patient  go  (o 
tJeep, 

5.  For  ether,  petroleum,  benzole,  frail 
essences,  and  concentrated  alcohol,  take 
strong  mustard  as  an  emetic,  with  much 
warm  water,  cold  baths,  and  fresh  air. 
Keep  the  patient  awake. 

6.  For  the  compounds  of  baryU  or  lead, 
ase  mostard  as  emetic,  with  warm  water, 
Epaora  salts  or  Glauber's  salts  in  water. 

7.  For  arsenic  and  its  compounds,  nas 
mustard,  and  dialyzed  iron  with  magnesia, 
and  afterward  oil,  milk  or  mucilagmoiu 
liquids. 

8.  For  oxalic  acid  and  iU  salts.  lue 
lime  or  lime  water,  and  afterward  castor 
oil. 

a.  For  nitrate  of  silver,  use  kitchen  sail 
dissolved  in  water,  and  mustard  as  an 
emetic. 

10.  For  the  nitroas  fumes  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  nitrate  of  iron,  or  of  salpbario 
acid,  take  acetic  acid,  as  strong  as  can  be 
eudurrd,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 


SAN    EEANCJ8CO    MEKCHANT. 
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WINES. 


Examlufillou    for    AiliiKvrnlloii    of  I  ho 

H'lneH,  aunljx'd  by  iho  I'liUcd  States 

nepartuieui  ol  AKrlciillnre. 


In  the  absence  of  any  well-refiued  nation- 
aI  standard  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a 
pure  wine  in  the  X^uited  States,  or  d<  fiui- 
tions  and  limitations  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  liquids  which  can  lawfully  be  sold  as 
such,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  well-de- 
fined and  carefully  worded  lows  of  Germany 
and  France  which  deal  with  the  adulteration 
of  wines,  some  of  which,  together  with  the 
accepted  methods  for  the  detection  of  adul- 
teration as  agreed  upon  bj'  chemists  of 
prominence  in  those  countries.  I  have  col- 
lected together  and  inserted  at  the  close  of 
the  Bulletio,  under  the  heading  of  Appen- 
dix B. 

The  only  state  law  I  have  been  able  to 
find  which  deals  specifically  with  wine  is  a 
recent  enactment  in  New  York,  which  is 
also  given  in  full  iu  Appendix  C. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  different 
kinds  of  adulteration  as  shown  by  the  sam- 
ples examined  may  conveniently  be  taken 
up  in  the  same  order  as  was  pursued  in 
treating  of  the  methods  for  detecting  them, 
and  of  these  the  first  is  the  dilution  or 
watering  of  wine. 

THE  DILUTION  OE  WATEKING  OF  WISE. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  iu  American 
wines,  which  can  be  produced  so  cheaply  and 
in  such  great  abundance,  this  adulteration 
which  is  snch  a  favorite  one  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  costly  wines  of  Bordeaux, 
Burgundy,  etc.,  would  be  very  rare.  The 
fraud  is  so  simple,  however,  so  easy  of 
execution,  and  so  difficult  of  detection,  that 
it  will  probably  always  be  a  favorite  one 
with  unscrupulous  dealers.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  with  many  Ameri- 
can producers,  whatever  article  they  pro- 
dace,  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  quantity. 
"Wine  growers  are  not  the  only  persons  that 
practice  this  method,  as  it  can  be  done 
also  by  merchants  and  retailers,  although 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  much  more  easy  of 
detection.  That  which  might  be  called 
Boientific  dilution,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cesses already  described  (petiotization,  etc.) 
is  much  more  difficult  of  detection  than 
the  simple  attenuation  of  the  wine  by  the 
retailer.  So  little  official  supervision  has 
been  exercised  over  the  wines  sold  in  this 
ooontry,  that  certainly  the  fear  of  detection 
has  not  operated  very  largely  as  a  preventa- 
tive of  this,  or  in  fact  any  other  adultera- 
tion. 

In  Dr.  Baumer's  work,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  frequently  as  constituting, 
small  as  it  is,  the  only  published  investiga- 
tion of  American  wines  for  adulteration, 
none  of  the  samples  fell  below  the  German 
standard  in  percentage  of  extract  (1,  5. 
grams  per  lOOec).  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  the  white  wines  which  I  submitted 
to  a  complete  analysis,  fell  below  this  stan- 
dard, and  two  of  the  red  wines.  -A  large 
number  of  the  samples  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Parsons  also  fell  below  it.  That  this  limit 
is  not  placed  at  too  high  a  figure,  for  Cali- 
fornia wines  at  least,  seems  evident  from  a 
study  of  the  table  I  have  prepared  of  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard's  analyses  of  pure  wines, 
from  which  it  appears  tha*  only  one  series 
of  analyses  gave  a  minimum  below  it, 
while  the  averages  are  far  above.  It  might 
possibly  be  too  low  for  Virginia  wines,  but 
the  majority  of  those  that  fell  below  it  were 
of  California  origin.  The  New  York  law 
specifies  "that  such  pare  wines  shall  con- 
tain at  least  75  per  centum  of  puie  grape 


or  other  undried  fruit  juice.'*  Just  how  a 
chemist,  in  the  absence  of  legal  definitions 
of  what  shall  constitute  "a  pure  grape 
or  other  undried  fruit  juice,"  is  to  decide 
upon  the  question  of  Huch  adulteration  by 
the  above  law  is  difficult  to  indicate. 

PLASTKRING. 

American  wines  would  seem  to  be  quite 
free  from  this  form  of  aduUenition.  Ban- 
raert  found  no  unduo  excess  of  sulphates 
iu  the  samples  he  examiued.  but  refers  to 
a  sample  aualyz  d  by  Stuuer,  which  con- 
tained in  lODuc.  141  giaui  S03.  In  my 
seventy  sinnples  I  found  uoue  which  ex" 
ceed'.d  the  geuerully  adopted  standard  of 
OOli  grams  S03  to  lOUcc,  or  2  grams  K2S04 
to  the  liter,  and  only  three,  Nos  4100,  5107, 
and  5115,  which  contained  S03  .correspond- 
ing to  over  1  gram  K2S04  per  liter. 

FOETIFICATION. 

It  is  evident  that  the  German  standard 
of  100  parts  of  alcohol  by  weight  to  7.  oi 
glycerine,  which  is  relied  upon  as  a  means 
of  detecting  the  oddition  of  alcohol,  cannot 
be  applied  to  American  win  s.  Only  thret 
of  the  samples  would  pass  muster  by  it, 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  prac- 
tice of  adding  alcohol  could  be  so  wide 
spread  as  would  be  thus  indicated. 

Below  is  given  the  number  of  grams  of 
glycerine  for  100  grams  of  ilcohol  obtained 
in  the  samples  (exclusive  of  the  sweet 
winesj; 
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7.  1 

5.  6 
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4.5 
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4998 
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9.3 
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5098 

5100 
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6098 

Aver'jije... 

6.  5 

3.4 

5.1 

5101 

5103 

fi.3 

3.9 

Baumert  obtained  very  similar  results; 
out  of  thirteen  analyses  (including  sweet 
wines)  made  or  collected  by  him  only  four 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  glycerine 
to  alcohol  than  7  to  100.  Unfortunately 
no  determinations  of  glycerine  were  made 
in.  the  pure  wines  analyzed  by  Hilgard;  so 
no  light  is  thrown  on  this  point  by  them. 
The  only  possible  way  of  deciding  it,  to- 
gether with  other  questions  relating  to  the 
composition  of  American  wines,  would  be 
by  the  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  wines 
known  to  be  pure.  In  the  absence  of  such 
evidence,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
pass  judgement  on  the  above  samples  as  to 
whether  they  had  been  fortified  with  alcohol 
or  not. 

The  New  York  law  allows  of  an  addition 
to  wine  of  "pure  distilled  spirits  to  preserve 
it''  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  of  its  volume, 
which,  supposing  the  wine  to  contain  orig- 
inally 10  per  cent,  by  volume,  would  give 
a  wine  containing  at  least  17  per  cent,  by 
volume,  or  about  the  highest  amount  of 
alcohol  which  could  be  formed  iu  a  fer- 
mented liquor. 

The  sweet  wines  are,  of  course,  well 
known  to  be  fortified;  they  will  be  treated 
of  more  fully  further  on. 

PBE6ERVATIVRS. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
present  investigation  to  the  use  of  improper 
preserving  agents  in  fermented  drinks.  It 
was  thought  that  such  agents  were  much 
vised;  so  a  considerable  number  of  samples 
were  purchased,  and  the  examinations  for 
preservatives,  as  well  as  for  other  adultera- 
tions whose  detection  did  not  require  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  wine,  was  extended 
to  all.  The  results  show  the  practice  to  be 
more  extensive  than  was  supposed. 

The  following  table  shows  in  what  sam- 
ples salicylic  acid   and  sulphites  were  de- 


tected. In  the  case  of  the  sulphites,  where 
a  ''trace"  is  indicated,  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  assertion  that  a  sul- 
phite or  sulphurous  acid  had  been  added 
directly  to  the  wine;  in  such  cases  it  proba- 
bly came  from  insufficient  cleansing  of  the 
casks.  Wh-re  it  is  iudicat«  d  as  ''present,'' 
however,  there  was  sufficient  indication  of 
its  having  been  added  to  the  wine. 
EXAMINATION  OF  WINES  FOR  PRESERVATION. 

Made        Salicylic 
Dosiifniition                    in  acid.       Suphites. 

ChampaKoe N.  Y None.... None. 

"  Ohio "    ....    " 

"  "        ..  Present, 

Burcufifly "     None. 

Virginia  ciecdings "     " 

l^atawba N.  T Present..     " 

Swept  Scuppeniong N.  C None... .     *' 

ChnrboQO  Oal '*     " 

Lenoire  "     ....     "     " 

StMacaire *'     ....     "     ....     " 

Anirelica *'     ....     "     " 

Burgundy "     **     ....Trace. 

'-'laret "     •_.     "     None. 

Moselle "     ....     "    ■ Present. 

RiealiiiK.tiray '*     Present.  .None, 

Kieslin^,  •lohanniaburg'..    "     "     ....  Present. 

Sauterne '■     None " 

Sherry. ■     "     ....Present.. None, 

Sweet  Bureundy '*     ....None " 

Sweet  Muscatel *'     ....     "     *' 

Tokav "     ....     *'     ....     " 

Zintandel "     "     ....     *' 

Catawba "     Trace. 

Califom'a  Hock *'     Present. 

California  Riesling  "     Trace. 

"urgundy "     None. 

Jiinfandel "     ....     " 

St.  Ju'ien  Claret "     Trace. 

SweetCaUwba N.  Y  ...     "     None. 

St.  Julien  Claret Present.  .Trace. 

Riesling None Present. 

.Sherry Oal '*     None. 

Port " "     " 

Muscatel "    ...     "     ....     '* 

Anift^lica " Present..     "* 

Claret Va  ..  None " 

Z  nfamlel Cal...       "     " 

Claret. Va "     Trace. 

Riesling Cal "     Present. 

California  BerKer "  ....     "     ....None 

Claret Va. . . .     '*     ....     '* 

"     N.  J.  ...Present..     " 

"        Va None " 

Catawba  .     ■  ...Present..     " 

Claret Cat None " 

auterne "     Present. 

Hock Present  .     " 

California  Beeune        "     ....  None. 

Sweet  Catawba "     Trace. 

California  Gutedel '        .  .Present. 

Claret Va None " 

California  Zinfandel "     Trace. 

California  Port "     None. 

Sonoma  Port  Present.      " 

California  Angelica *'     " 

Frontignan Cal.      None ■' 

Old  Pale  .Sherry " "     " 

California  Zinfandel Present.. Trace. 

Gutedel  Hock Cal None " 

Berger  Hock " "     Present. 

California  Burgundy " Fresent.. Trace. 

California  Madeira " "     None. 

California  Port " None " 

California  Tokay " Present..     " 

California  Frontignan .  "  ... .  None " 

California  Angelica "  . . . .     "     " 

California  Berger  Hock  ...  *' "     Present. 

From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  seventy  samples  examined, 
eightem,  or  over  one-fourth,  had  received 
an  addition  of  salicylic  acid,  and  thirtien 
had  been  preserved  by  the  nse  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  either  as  such,  or  in  the  shape  of 
a  sulphite.  In  to  cases  both  agents  had 
been  used.  One  of  the  samples  which  con- 
tained salicylic  and  also  one  containing 
sulphites  were  among  the  samples  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Viticullural 
Convention  last  year  iu  Washington. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  preservatives  has  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed iu  previous  pages,  and  will  not  be 
further  enlarged  upon  here. 

Baumert  found  no  salicylic  acid  in  the 
samples  examiued  by  him,  and  only  traces 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  examination  of  the  samples  for  bor- 
acic  acid  gave  such  peculiar  results  that  I 
hesitate  about  pronouncing  positively  upon 
them  until  I  shall  have  had  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  matter  more  closely.  The 
test  with  tumeric  paper  gave  slight  traces 
present  in  all  but  two  of  the  thirty-six  sam- 
ples which  were  submitted  to  a  complete 
analysis.  With  only  a  very  few,  however, 
could  any  test  be  obtained  with  the  alcohol 
flame.    Baumert  obtained  the  s^me  test  in 


every  one  of  the  samples  he  examine.l.    He 

6e»'ks  to  account  fur  this  by  the  fnct  that 
plauts  have  been  kuowu  to  nssiniilatc  bor- 
acic  acid  from  the  soil,  and  kuoniug  that 
in  soras  parts  of  California  the  soil  con- 
tains considerable  quantities  of  borax,  he 
oflf.-rs  it  as  an  explanation  that  it  was  takeu 
up  by  the  vine  from  the  soil.  This  txplan- 
atiou  seems  hardly  tenable,  and  iu  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  samples  I  exam- 
ined came  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
other  than  California,  must  be  thrown 
aside  as  insufficient.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  both  of  the  samples  iu  which  I  failed 
to  get  the  test,  Nos.  5087  and  5102,  were 
Catawba  wines. 

I  can  offer  no  txplauaiiou  of  the  matter 
except  the  suspicion,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  investigate,  that  the  trouble  ties 
with  the  test. 

ARTIFICIAL    WINES. 

No  test  for  free  tartaric  acid  was  obtained 
with  any  of  the  samples,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  uone  of  the  wines  were 
artificial  wines,  in  the  make  up  of  which 
free  tartaric  acid  is  very  apt  to  figure. 

COLORING    MATTPBS. 

All  of  the  samples  of  j-ed  wines,  about 
(orty,  weresubmittti^d  to  a  search  for  aniline 
coloring  matters,  which  resul  ted  iu  the 
demonstration  that  one  sample  out  of  forty 
—No.  4996 — was  colored  with  an  aualine 
dye-stuff,  probably  fuchsine. 

Banmert  found  one  of  his  eight  samples 
to  be  colored  artificially  with  an  analine 
dye. 

No  search  was  made  for  foreign  vegetable 
coloring  matters. 

SWEET    W*INE8, 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  variable  character  of  these 
wines,  as  shown  by  the  analyses.  Consid- 
ering the  extensive  use  that  is  made  of  such 
wines  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  some  standard  should  be 
required  for  their  composition,  or  that  their 
relative  content  of  alcohol  and  sugar,  at 
least,  should  be  stated  on  the  label,  as  is 
required  by  the  Bavarian  authorities. 

Among  Mr.  Parson's  samples  will  be 
found  a  '*  Sweet  Muscatel,"  which  con- 
tains as  high  as  31  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  a 
"California  Port,"  which  contains  nearly 
21  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  The 
analyses  of  the  sweet  wines  made  by  my- 
self furnish  a  still  poorer  showing,  for  the 
low  figures  obtained  for  glycerine  show 
that  very  little  pure  grape  juice  enters  into 
their  composition.  Take  the  different  sam- 
pies  of  Angelica  and  Muscatel  wines,  for 
instance.  These  vai'ieties  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  California;  they  are  made  from  a 
very  sweet  grape,  of  strong  flavoi.  Com- 
paratively few  analyses  have  been  made  of 
them,  but  Baumert  had  among  his  samples 
two  Muscatel  wines  and  one  Angelica, 
These  contained  the  following  percentages 
of  glycerine:  Muscat  (H),  .883;  Muscat 
(W),  1.424;  Angelica,  .698. 

Compare  these  numbers  with  the  per- 
centage of  glycerine  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 5003.  Muscatel,  .102;  5092,  Mus- 
catel, .103;  4994,  Angelica,  .140;  5093, 
Angelica,  .052. 

These  results  are  so  disproportionately 
low  as  to  give  strong  ground  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  but  very  little  ot  the  pure  juice  of 
these  strong-flavored  grapes  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  samples  I  examined, 
but  that  they  were  chiefly  composed  of 
alcohol,  sugar  and  water.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  imitate  the  strongly-marked 
flavor  of  the  grapes  by  njeans  of  artificial 
essences. 
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SA25    FRAXCTSCO    l^rERCHAVT 


Culiforuia  wine  growen  claim  that  they 
biiTo  iu  their  very  pure  grupo  bnuidy  an 
txccUent  liuJ  nuobjectiouuble  source  of 
itlcobul  for  the  (ortificaliou  of  sweet  winra, 
but  c«rtaiuly  the  Siiiuples  above  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  Liqaeor  than  of  a 
natuml  wine. 

The  followine  Uble  gires  a  classification 
of  the  wined  analyzed  in  the  Pttria  Muoici- 
pal  Laboratory,  daring  the  years  1B81  and 
1881,  8howi2.g  the  proportion  which  was 
declared  adultemted,  and  the  relative 
amoaut  of  the  diflf^reut  variL-ties  of  adulter- 
ation as  bhown  by  the  samples  aDalyz<.'d. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  these  analyses 
Tere  made  on  suspected  samples,  and  do 
not  by  any  means  represent  au  average; 
of  the  quality  of  the  wines  sold  in  Paris. 

1881.    IS^. 

Nainber  of  Minples  »na*yxed 3,3(11     S.IGU 

Oo»l *>"        »»» 

p^vablv J  ,0  j3    1 ,5tW 

PiiiMiri  of  wioe  (ftcid.  biUcr, 

DioMr,  etc.) per  cent.    6.51       6.21 

Fortifloi "  *»»S       "-3"- 

Wioc»  not  piMUred.  or  pla»- 

t«r«0  lev  Ihu  1  C7«m **         ''24  45    26.4. 

W1d««    pluttfred-  betweca   1 

»Da/Kr»m*. "         52.53    41.49 

WiDoi  p  uteml  »bove  3  iff*      "         23.U2    33.0J 

Waumi "         41.12    2tf.l6 

SuCtrvO  uii  petiotixeJ "  3.30       tiAVi 

Art'llciillv   coIoreJ '•  15.«o       7.«« 

SfclicyUUJ "  4.73       5.W 

s*iwti "       0-is    y'»^ 

UepUsCercd ...       "  *>-ll 

A  wine  may  be  counted  several  times  in 
this  table.  For  instance,  if  it  is  at  tb« 
same  time  watered,  fortified  too  mnch. 
plastered  and  artificially  colored.  The 
total  of  the  perceDtages,  therefore,  adds  up 
to  over  100. 

The  samples  analyzed  by  me  may  be  tab- 
ulated as  follows: 

Tctal  nucntrtr  uiKJyxed. 

Plut«^«^l  between  1  vi'l  2  ^rmtni per  cent 

WftU-rol  iaox>riiQ^  to  European  ftaii< 

■UiMs)  **        12.85 

Artift^i&llr  colored "  1.43 

Sfclic)  l»t«d "         i^5  "i 

Sulphured -.  "         1S.57 

The  percentages  are  of  the  total  number 
analyzed,  cot  of  the  number  adulterated,  as 
in  the  Vrench  wines. 

A     PKIZE    C0Xi»£riTI03l. 


..70 
4.38 


A  prize  is  to  be  awarded  in  1890  in  Za- 
rich,  Swiizlaud,  for  the  following  re- 
searches in  natural  history;  "New  investi- 
gatious  are  desired  regarding  the  relation 
which  Ih-i  formation  of  the  bones  bears  to 
the  statics  and  mechanics  of  the  vertebrate 
skeleton.  The  results  of  the  investigations 
as  a  whole  are  to  be  demonstrated  in  detail 
by  way  of  example  on  the  skeleton  of  a 
definite  species."  The  conditions  are  as 
follows:  Competitors  for  the  prize  must 
send  in  their  work  in  Oerman,  French,  or 
Kuglisb,.  by  September  30.  181)0.  The 
award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  consiftt* 
iug  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Professor 
Htrrmon  von  Meyer,  Zurich;  Professor  L: 
Bntimeyer,  Basle;  Profeasor  U.  Strasaer. 
Berne;  Professor  Otto  Uuhr,  Dresden, .and 
Professor  Albert  Ueim,  of  Zurich,  represent- 
ing the  committee  offering  the  prize*  The 
judges  are  anthorized  to  forward  a  prize  of 
'■S,000  francs;  and  a  further  sum  of  1,000 
francs  is  placed  at  their  disposal  for  dis- 
tribution in  minor  prizes  according  to  their 
discretion.  The  work  awarded  the  first 
prizi*  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fonnda- 
tien  of  Schnyder  of  Wartensee,  which  will 
arrange  with  author  regarding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  same.  Each  competing  work 
must  bear  on  the  title  page  a  distinguishing 
motto,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seal- 
ed envelope  containing  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  bearing  on  the  outside  thes&me 
motto.  Competing  works  are  to  bo  s<nt  in 
by  the  date  named,  to  the  following  address: 
An  das  Praaidium  d»8  Convents  dtr  Stad- 
tibibliothek  in  Zurich  (betreff^nd  Prei<iauf- 
gabe  der  Stifting  von  Schnydtr  von 
Wartensee  fur  1890." 


■Aiiiiai   uRuwiaici. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Jackson  in  the  Yolo  J/<ji7  givts 
the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  culti- 
vating, curing  and  boxing  for  market  one 
acre  of  mature  raisin  grapes.  I  have  a 
repugnaiM:e  of  giving  away  a  business  in 
detail  that  I  am  engaged  in,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  you  all  the  particulars,  but 
seeing  so  many  Munchausen  amounts  iu 
the  papers  of  extravagant  profits  iu  fruit 
culture  that  I  feel  like  telling  those  who 
are  amateurs  and  think  of  engaging  in  the 
fruit  busiuess  something  like  the  truth  about 
it,  and  will  assure  them  without  the  fear  of 
successful  contradictions  that  if  they  start 
with'the  idea  that  they  can  pay  they  ex- 
penses of  a  raisin  vineyard  in  full  bearing. 
Hay  one  ton  of  ntisins  per  acre  with  $10, 
or  plant  a  fig  orchard  and  the  fourth  year 
gather  a  ton  of  dried  figs  per  acre,  and 
enough  green  to  pay  expenses,  they  will  be 
decidedly  disappointed.  That  such  feats 
can  be  accomplished  we  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Yolo  papers.  That  this  superior 
xtra valance  was  accom  plished  in  Yolo 
county,  with  the  editor's  comments  thf| 
those  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
would  want  the  earth  and  a  barb  wire  fence 
^iround  it.  My  estimate  of  expense  is  with 
white  labor  and  that  a  day's  work,  wages 
and  board  per  day  $1.50  will  give  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  in  detail  and  the  pick- 
ing and  curing  the  grapes  into  raisins,  the 
estimate  to  be  one  ton  of  raisins  per  acre, 
one-half  sun  dried  the  other  half  cured  in 
drier. 

Expense  of  caltivating  raisin  grapes  one, 
ton  raisins  per  acre. 

To  shovliQS  ux)and  viaem  and  pniniag I  8.25 

To  bumintr  brush  and  irrigating 9  2..^ 

To  t«  ice  plowinjf 4  Oy 

To  twice  cultivaUQf?  and  twice  harrovHog 2.00 

To  sbov<;Unif  around  vines  aft«r  plowiDfr l.UU 

Kor  8ul|.hur.  and  labor  pattio;  it  on  the  wloea    l.UO 
Pkkinir.  cuhr^aad  puttiDt;  in  tweat'box  one- 
half  Ion  luu-dried 10.00 

PickiD^,  curing  and  pattiDg  io  sweat  box  ooe- 

hatl  ton  drier-cared 18.00 

Packi  g  lUO  boxes,  haU   loose,   haU   lx>adoa 

layen.. 13.00 

Cost  of  100  boxes,  chronKMsad  papers 12.00 

•66  75 
You  will  perceive  this  charges  only  labor 
and  expense  account — nothing  for  interest 
on  investment,  which  should  be  reckoned 
at  $200  per  acre  value,  interest,  $16.  It  is 
the  writer's  opinion  the  fruit  business  does 
not  need  booming.  There  is  more  fruit 
planted  than  there  can  be  a  profitable  use 
made  of.  To  iltu^strate  the  effects  of  boom- 
ing where  they  made  the  boom  work,  I  will 
copy  from  the  last  Rural  Press  part  of  an 
interview  with  Professor  Budd.  He  says: 
"In  connection  with  an  old  resident,  we 
made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  losses  the 
past  season  around  a  noted  fruit  town  in 
the  south  part  of  the  State.  The  land  for 
miles  around  the  town  has  been  planted  in 
a  mixed  way  by  amateurs,  in  plots  ranging 
from  two  to  fifteen  and  twenty  acres.  We 
found  that  the  crops  of  over  200  acres  of 
peaches,  15)  acres  of  apricots,  OTer  30  acres 
of  prunes,  200  acres  of  grapes,  and  many 
scores  of  acres  in  the  aggregate  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  olives  and 
almouds,  bad  been  permitted  to  go  utterly 
to  waste.''  This  article  would  be  too  long 
should  I  attempt  to  bring  more  proofs  to 
show  that  froit  planted  in  a  haphazard  way 
by  amateurs  disappoint  many,  ".\mateur'* 
is  a  very  conspicuous  word  in  fruit  culture 
in  its  present  stage,  and  he  thinking  of 
ooiumcnciug  wants  to  learn  the  full  defini- 
tion, and  see  if  he  is  on'*.  If  you  find  yon 
are,  own  ap;  be  cautious;  don't  get  on  au 
excnrnion  train  to  a  strange  town  and  boy 
a  piece  of  laud  at  auction.  Find  some 
place  where  yon  think  yon  would  like  to 
live,    look    np    thos*-    who    are    evidently 


making  money  raising  fruit ;  thi  n  if  you 
like  it  and  think  you  can  make  it  pay,  buy 
your  land  and  g  t  ported  as  fa^t  a-f  yon  can. 
Vour  assistants  you  wilt  find  mostly  ama- 
teurs. 


4'AE.IFORXIA    WISES. 


What  an  KutoritrKliiE  4'nlirurnlnn  Firm 
haM  iluue  lur  Itif  (  hnni|>nxiic  Trndc. 

The  Awilysi  ut  all  timos  exhibits  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  California 
Industries,  m.>re  especially  towards  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  native  wiues.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  under  tne  above  heading  while 
criticizing  with  its  wonted  severity  the 
actions  of  some  unscrupulous  mtnufacturers, 
it  pays  the  following  well  merited  compli- 
ment to  the  enterprise  and  fair  dealing  of 
one  of  our  leading  local  firms,  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  reproduce  in  these  columns: 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  champagne 
trade  of  the  Culifomiu  product  should  be 
so  badly  handicapped  by  the  fickleness  of 
Madame  Fushiou  on  one  side,  and,  what  is 
infinitely  worse,  the  villainy  of  unscrnpu- 
lous  manufacturers  on  the  other.  There 
are  bogus  champagnes  as  well  as  bogus 
pianos.  In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  are 
several  concerns  who  pretend  to  manu- 
facture champagne  by  pumping  gas,  gen- 
erated from  vitriol  and  marble  dust,  into 
inferior  still  wiues,  and  palmiug  the  poison 
ofi  to  the  unsu-^pectiug  many  as  natural 
made  California  sparkling  wine.  And  the 
reputation,  so  nobly  fought  for  and  won 
wherever  the  pure  California  champagne 
has  found  an  entree,  is  being  sorely  under- 
mined by  these  false  pretences. 

VThen  .Americans  learn  to  be  honest  with 
themselves  by  acknowledging  true  merit  in 
their  own  products,  California  champagne 
will  occupy  a  veo*  prominent  position. 

Probably  the  largest  concern  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  who  have  constantly  made  only 
pore  wines  and  have  had  to  fight  the  mot>t 
unscrupulous  competitiou,  is  that  of  Arpad 
Haraszthy  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Haraszthy  is  President  of  the  Stite  Board 
of  Viticulture  and  owner  of  the  largest 
champagne  establishment  in  California.  A 
native  Hungarian,  one  of  the  greatest  wine 
growing  countries  in  the  world,  with  the 
experience  obtained  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  champague  district  of  France,  he  ha^ 
probably  had  the  best  practical  and  theo- 
retical experience  as  a  wine  grower. 

California  champagne  dates  back  to  1862, 
when  the  first  successful  experiments  were 
made.  As  our  readers  well  know  from  nu- 
merous articles  we  have  published  from 
time  to  time,  champagne  is  produced  by  a 
blending  of  diff  rent  wines,  for  no  one 
wine  will  sparkle  by  itself.  By  ascending 
to  a  loft  wo  find  blended  wiues  in  casks, 
which  are  being  kept  for  from  one  to  two 
wears  before  being  put  into  bottles.  This 
is  called  the  cuvee,  and  means  a  mass  of 
wines  formed  by  mixing  the  different  va- 
rieties of  grapes,  which  by  their  diff^-ring 
natural  character,  improve  and  complete 
each  othoi  in  such  a  ttate  of  combination 
e&tabUbh'.Ml  by  the  operation  of  blending. 
It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  aicoho),  sugar  and  acid,  or  the 
moxQfse  (the  sparkb')  of  the  wine  will  be  too 
violent  in  one  case  or  there  may  be  do 
sparkle  and  the  wine  be  flat.  The  wiocs 
are  chosen  for  their  color,  lightness  of 
body,  saccharine  properties,  alcoholic 
strength  and  bouquet.  They  are  blended 
in  a  vat  holding  12,000  gallons  of  wine 
The  intricacy  of  blending  is  perhaps  best 
understood  by  the  blend  adopted  by  Mr. 
Haraszthy  for  1SS3.  I8SI  and  I8S5 


The  blend  for   1883  was   made  in  fonr 
tauks  of  12,000  gallons  each,  comprising, 

GalloDS 

White  aofamM  of  1681 6.000 

Orleani  Kieslinr  o«  1883 3.1UO 

Feher  SaffO*  of  1881 1.000 

Chandaaot  1883 _.   ..1.800 

Burxrr 1,000 

The  blend   for   XSSI  was  made  in   fire 
tanks  of  12.000  gallons  each,  viz.: 


Whitt  rmfandel  of  1883 4,000 

White  Zinfandrl  of  1883 „ 3.000 

B   rycrof  1883 1,000 

Ortmna   Rlmlin^ 2.400 

ChaMelasof  1884 2,300 

Keher   Seatcoa 300 

The  fluid  of  1885  was  made  in  six  tanks 
of  12,000  gallons  each,  viz.: 

Galloo*. 

WhiU  Zinfandel  of  1883 5.0O0 

WbiceBur^rof  1684     3,000 

White  ColoQibar  of  1885 1,600 

White  Malvotflle  of  1884 1,400 

White  Vcrdal  of  1684 600 

<;ra%  Riesling'  of  1884 600 

Ueuflt«rot  188J OOO 

Krankro  RiesUnz  of  1884 400 

Foil*  Blanche 100 

Which  tables  not  only  show  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  firm's  trade, 
but  the  greater  perfection  obtained  annual- 

The  making  of  champagne  is  nothing 
new.  We  will  not  describe  it  again,  but 
only  say  that  this  firm  uses  only  new  and 
the  most  expensive  corks  coming  into  this 
market. 

The  three  leading  brands  of  California 
champagnes  are  "  Extra  Dry  EcUpse,*' 
"Grand  Prize''  snd  "  Sillery  Mousseatix.'' 
AU  these  brands  are  exported  largely  to 
Mexico,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands, 
England,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
will  supersede  the  French  brands  in  this 
country  as  soon  as  the  wealthy  Americanfl 
cease  to  purchase  oil  paintings  by  the  yard 
and  guage  the  quality  of  champagne  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  price. 

With  this  brief  sketch  before  us,  a  word 
or  two  regarding  the  great  house  of  Arpad 
Haraszthy  &  Co.  appears  apropos.  The 
firm  is  now  composed  of  Henry  Epstein 
and  Arpad  Haraszthy,  and  was  originally 
established  in  1861.  It  is  the  only  house  in 
the  State  which  was  ever  able  in  all  these 
years  to  turn  upon  the  market  continuously 
first-class  champagnes,  produced  only  by 
the  natural  process,  that  of  fermentation, 
in  the  bottle.  In  the  pr  paration  of  thvir 
champagnes  no  grain  spirit  or  cognac  spirit 
of  any  kind  is  used,  Mr.  Haraszthy's  am- 
bition being  to  make  wine  that  is  absolute* 
ly  pure.  That  he  has  succeeded  is  shown 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  his 
champagnes,  which  aggregated  9,000  cases 
in  1880  against  14,000  cases  in  1886,  ol 
which  3.000  cases  were  sold  by  the  New 
York  agency.  The  choicest  still  wine*  of 
California  bear  their  brand,  and  their  im- 
mense cellars  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
California  wines,  hocks.  Burgundies,  clar- 
els,  brandies,  etc.,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
5U0,000  gallons.  They  own  the  Orleans 
Hill  Vineyard  iu  Yolo  County,  planted  in 
1S59.  and  comprising  70(>  acres  planted 
with  36<l  acres  of  the  finest  grapes,  com- 
prising all  the  Meiloc  varieties  and  many 
from  the  Burgundy,  Champagne  and  Bhine 
wine  diiitricts,  numbering  some  45  varieties. 
These  are  used  to  test  the  soil,  climate  and 
the  adaptability  of  these  varieties  thereto. 
In  a  future  article  we  shall  speak  of  some 
of  the  other  kinds  of  wine  made  by  thia 
trnly  progressivo  American  firm. 


Rkpresentatives  of  the  well  known 
houses  of  Haraszthy  &  Co.  and  Kobler  & 
Frohling.  vineyard  proprietors,  California 
Wines  and  Brandies,  hare  been  canvasnng 
the  B«><lon  trade  latelr,  with  m-icb  succ^aa. 


SAN   FRAKOISCO   MERCHANT. 
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PKESERVATIUN     OF      HIXE-S. 


Od  the  preparation  of  Wiae  for  Preser- 
vatiou,   F.   E.  Eng-^lhardt,    Ph.  D,  writing 

in  the  Aita!t/st  says: 

During  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
pressing  of  the  grapes  till  the  wine  is  pnt 
into  the  market  for  consumption,  it  has  to 
be  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  Neglects  in 
treatment  and  preserration  daring  this 
period  produce  some  changes  which  may 
become  very  serious  if  not  at  once  attended 
to.  It  is  not  my  object  to  enumerate  all 
these  changes.  I  will  only  speak  of  cue 
change  in  particular  and  give  the  remedies 
usually  employed  and  recommended  against 
these  changes. 

The  souring  of  the  wine  is  the  most 
dangerous  one  of  these  and  is  due  to  a 
great  access  of  air  to  the  wine.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  appearance  of  mould  {mt/ro- 
derma  vini).  When  the  souring  of  the 
wiae  just  begins  it  is  drawn  into  a  clean 
cask,  previously  sulphurized  and  then 
cleared  with  the  white  of  eggs.  Since  new 
oaken  casks  contain  tannin  we  might  think 
that  they  would  assist  in  separating  the 
foreign  matter  from  the  grape  juice,  But 
they  cannot  be  used  directly,  because  the 
peculiar  smell  and  the  extractive  matter  of 
the  wood  would  go  over  into  the  wine; 
hence  new  casks  are  first  washed  out  with  a 
diluted  hot  solution  of  salt  water,  then  well 
soaked  and  rinsed  with  pure  water.  Now, 
a  quart  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  the  casks, 
thoroughly  shaken  with  it,  so  that  the 
alcohol  comes  in  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  barrel  inside,  and  then  the  alcohol  is 
set  on  fire  and  while  burning  the  young 
wine  is  poured  into  them. 

The  sulphurizing  of  the  wine  casks  con- 
sists in  barning  in  the  casks  narrow  strips 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  saturated  with  sul- 
phur. The  sulphur  while  burning  pro- 
duces sulphurous  acid,  which  not  only  fills 
the  cask,  but  also  penetrates  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood.  The  antiseptic  properties  of 
snlphurous  acid  are  so  well  known  that  I 
need  add  nothing  farther. 

If  the  avidifieation  is  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced finely  powdered  charcoal  is  mixed 
with  the  wine  and  the  latter  after  some 
time  drawn  oflf  into  another  cask  and 
clarified. 

The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  finely 
powdered  quick  lime  or  carbonate  of  potash 
to  the  wine  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Bhine  wines  that  become  sour  are  usually 
cleared  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
skimmed  milk.  The  addition  af  grape  or 
cane  sugar,  together  with  some  yeast  to 
induce  a  new  fermentation  in  the  wine,  is 
also  recommended;  but  the  only  certain 
remedy  against  this  difficulty,  when  it  first 
commences,  is  the  heating  of  the  wine  to 
about  145°  Fahr.  according  to  the  method 
of  Pasteur,  thereby  killing  the  vinegar 
ferment — mt/codenna  aceii.  If  the  change 
is  too  far  advanced  the  wine  must  be  made 
into  vinegar. 

Tne  following  list  gives  most  of  the  rem- 
edies recommended;  Still  must,  grape 
sngar,  cane  sugar,  wine  yeast,  honey,  boiled 
grape  juice,  juice  of  Spanish  raisins,  tannin, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  carbonate  of 
potash,  charcoal,  quick  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  lime  water,  bi-sulphite  of  lime, 
Ealicylic  acid,  alcohol,  brandy,  skim  milk, 
etc. 

When  the  wine,  daring  the  process  of 
ripening,  does  not  become  perfectly  clear, 
the  last  remnants  of  the  suspended  matter 
are  removed  by  artificial  means:  "White  of 
eggs,  animal  jelly,  isinglass,  gum-arabic, 
island    moss,      gelatine,     native    alumina 


(Tierra  del  vino  in  Spain — Kaolin  in  Ger- 
many), blood,  milk,  filtration  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  air.  charcoal,  etc.,  are  the  means 
usually  employed.  Mr.  Dyer  patented,  in 
3835,  in  England,  a  clarifying  powder, 
which  was  composed  of  dried  blood,  dri>  d 
white  of  eggs,  dried  bones  of  yonug  ani- 
mals. When  used,  this  powder  is  stirrid 
with  water,  left  standing  for  eight  hours, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  wine. 

I  stated  above  that  for  the  produution  of 
wine  possessing  the  finest  qualities,  the 
grapes  must  obtain  their  highest  degree  of 
ripeness,  which,  of  coarse,  can  only 
happen  in  the  most  favorable  years  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  wine  producing  coun- 
tries. In  ordinary  or  poor  wine  years  only 
a  very  inferior  wine  can  be  produced.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  the  celebrated  French 
chemist  {and  Minister  of  Finance)  Chaptal, 
recommended  in  his  essay,  "The  Art  of 
Making  Wine" — *'  In  case  the  grapes  have 
not  obtained  their  maturity  add  to  them 
until  the  must  has  attained  the  sweetness  of 
the  perfectly  ripe  grape." 

The  so-called  chaptalizing  of  the  grape 
juice  consists  in  removing  from  the  latter 
the  excess  of  acid  by  the  addition  of  marble 
dust  or  wood  ashes  and  then  adding  to  it 
the  required  amount  of  sugar.  Sixty  parts 
of  free  acid  to  the  juice  are  neutralized  to 
fifty  parts  of  marble  dust.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  to  be  added  depends  partly  on  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present  in  the  juice  and 
partly  on  the  amount  of  alcohol  required 
in  the  wine;  hence  if  the  grape  juice  has 
but  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  a  wine  shall 
be  produced  having  nearly  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  8  pounds  of  sugar  must  be  added 
to  every  100  pounds  of  grape  juice. 

This  method  is  especially  in  use  for  the 
production  of  Burgundy  wine.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  "bouquet  wines,"  since  their 
peculiar  characteristics  are  thereby  not 
weakened. 

Fortifying  wines  consists  in  the  addition 
of  brandy,  Cologne  spirits,  or  French 
spirit  to  the  wines  to  increase  their  alco- 
holic strength  and  to  stop  further  fermenta- 
tion. This  method  is  especially  practiced 
in  the  southern  part  of ■  Europe,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Greece. 

Dr.  Gale's  method  consists  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  so-called  normal  must,  with  0.5 
to  0.5  per  cent,  of  free  acid  and  22  to  2-4 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  Hence,  if  a  must  con- 
tains from  1  to  1.2  per  cent,  of  acid  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  if  the  sugar  is  equal  to  20  per  cent,  in 
the  grape  juice  we  must  add  14  parts  of 
sugar  to  every  100  parts  of  grape  juice. 
This  method  is  especially  employed  in 
Germany  in  bad  wine  years  and  for  unripe 
grapes. 

The  method  of  Petiot  of  improving 
wine,  and  especially  of  increasing  its  quan- 
tity from  100  to  500  per  cent,  dates  back  to 
1852.  In  this  year  Petiot  produced  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  grapes  instead  of  7,200 
quarts  no  less  than  34,200  quarts. 

First,  he  added  to  the  expressed  juice  an 
equal  volume  of  sugar  water  containing  the 
same  amount  of  sugar  as  the  expressed 
juice. 

Secondly,  to  the  remaining  grape  pulp  he 
added  a  new  quantity  of  sagar  water  with 
18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  fermented  it  for 
three  days.  This  latter  experiment  he  re- 
peated three  times  in  succession  with  the 
same  grape  pulp,  and  sugar  solutions  of 
the  same  strength,  namely,  from  22  to  23 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  obtaining  this  after  fer- 
mentation, as  he  says,  "  Wine  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.*' 


The  infusion  wines  (trester  wine)  re- 
semble, according  to  Thudichum  and  Du- 
pte,  "natural  wines  in  all  essential  quali 
ties;  they  contain  all  the  essential  ingre- 
dients, and  almost  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  natural  product." 

The  value  of  Petiot's  method  to  the 
wine  producer,  especially  in  unfavorable 
seasons,  cannot  be  over  estimated,  since 
the  wine  made  after  this  method  is  ready 
for  bottling  in  four  months,  instead  of 
three  to  five  years,  as  with  the  natural 
wines."  They  are  not  subject  to  disease 
like  the  natural  wine,  and  possess  a  most 
remarkable  stability,  hence  require  little  or 
uo  care  and  almost  no  fining.  These  arti- 
ficial wines  are  aromatic  retaining  the 
perfect  bouquet  of  the  natural  ones.  In 
case  the  grapes  contain  an  insufficient 
amount  of  acid  for  the  several  infusions, 
tartaric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar  is  added, 
and  tannin  for  red  wines;  also  mallow 
flowers  or  whortUb^rries  to  the  pulp  before 
fermentation,  and  alum  to  the  wine  to 
heighten  the  color. 

These  infusion  wines  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  all  countries  where  the 
law  does  not  prohibit  their  production. 

Schule's  method,  introduced  in  1865,  and 
said  to  be  practiced  especially  by  wine 
dealers  in  England,  Germany  and  Austria, 
consists  in  the  addition  of  from  1  to  3  per 
cent,  of  glycerine  to  the  wine,  whereby  the 
wine,  if  young,  appears  older  and  has  more 
body  and  stability. 

To  what  extent  these  various  so-called 
wine  improving  methods  just  enumerated 
are  practiced  to-day  on  European  wines  de- 
signed for  exportation  to  this  country  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state. 

Yery  heavy  fines,  together  with  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods  and  imprisonment, 
for  wine  adulteration,  have  been  imposed 
on  the  offenders  for  the  last  few  years  in 
Germany  and  France. 


THE  WINE  MEBCHAKT-S  ABOmENT. 


The  News  Leiter  viewing  the  controversy 
of  prices  from  the  wine  merchants'  stand- 
point says: 

Viticulture  in  California,  like  every  other 
new  industry,  has  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
but  its  prosperity  seems  now  to  be  more 
generally  assured  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  growing  of  table  grapes  and  the  mak- 
ing of  raisins  have  progressed  quietly  and 
successfully,  the  producers  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  commission  merchants  and 
all  making  money.  But  little  is  heard  of 
them  except  when  the  crops  are  being  pre- 
pared for  market  and  are  being  shipped 
East  where  they  are  readily  absorbed.  The 
groupers  attend  to  their  business  in  the 
country,  while  the  merchants  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  growers  in  the  cities.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  wine  makers  and  the 
wine  merchants.  All  the  year  round,  and 
especially  after  vintage,  the  usual  com- 
plaints are  made  that  the  merchants  are 
attempting  to  depress  the  market,  that  the 
makers  cannot  obtain  living  figures,  that 
the  crop  is  short,  that  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing, that  the  merchants'  cellars  will 
soon  be  empty,  that  it  is  not  fair  that  one 
maker  should  be  paid  a  higher  figure  than 
another,  and  so  on.  These  regular  com- 
plaints might  be  kept  stereotyped  and 
dumped  into  the  papers  at  the  regular 
growling  season, whether  it  be  about  crops, 
shortage  or  supplies,  vintage  or  vinegar, 
banking  or  bursting,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Now  with  this  constant  and  renewed 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  wine  makers, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wine  merchants 


should  begin  to  kick.      It  has  been   rubbed 
into  them  long  enough  in  all  consieuce. 

The  wine  merchant  is  by  far  the  best 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  market. 
He  knows  the  demand,  what  stocks 
are  in  the  cellars  of  the  trade,  and  what 
will  be  needed  for  another  year.  Every 
maker  thinks  that  his  wine  is  the  best 
in  the  State,  whereas  it  is  only  fit  for 
the  vinegar  tub,  and  much  good  would  be 
done  the  industry  as  a  whole  if  it  were 
dumped  there.  Each  maker  expects  to 
obtain  the  highest  price  for  his  wine,  and 
because  the  merchant,  knowing  what  the 
market  demands,  refuses  to  accede  to  the 
terras  of  the  maker,  then  he  is  a  Jew,  has 
joined  a  combination,  the  ring  wants  to 
ruin  the  producer,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot. 
The  merchant  ■will  have  no  trade  withont 
the  producer,  and  he  knows  it.  He  has 
his  name  to  maintain  bt-fore  the  public  for 
the  bulk  of  the  wine  is  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, witli  the  maker's  label,  and  not  the 
growar's.  His  reputation  is-at  stake,  and 
he  therefore  wants  good  wine,  but  he  will 
not  pay  a  fancy  price  for  an  inferior  wine. 
The  sale  of  50,000  gallons  at  35  cents 
shows  what  will  be  given  for  a  first-class 
article.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness does  not  pay.  The  fault  is  chiefly 
with  the  maker  himself.  There  is  not  one 
man  in  five  hundred  among  our  wine  mak- 
ers who  can  make  wine  that  is  good  enough 
to  command  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon 
when  it  is  only  a  few  months  old.  The 
makers  forget  that  their  wine  has  to  be 
kept  for  years  by  the  merchants  before  it  is 
in  a  fit  condition  to  sell.  The  public  won't 
be  poisoned.  The  wine  besides  being  aged, 
which  alone  represents  considerable  loss  of 
interest  on  a  large  expenditure,  has  to  be 
carefully  watched  and  handled  which  is 
another  it**m  of  expense.  Then  there  is 
the  repacking  or  bottling  for  export  or  for 
market,  the  cost  of  corks,  labels,  bottles 
and  many  other  incidental  items,  all  of 
which  fall  uiwDU  the  merchant  and  not  upon 
the  maker.  These  expenditures  form  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  a  lai^e  cellar,  but 
they  are  lost  sight  of  entirely  by  the  maker 
when  he  wants  to  sell.  The  average  value 
of  wine  exported  from  San  Francisco  is 
forty  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  price  now 
paid  for  ordinary  new  wine  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents.  When  the  aforemen- 
tioned expenses  are  added  so  the  original 
cost,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  merchant 
has  to  keep  the  wine  on  hand  for  two  or 
three  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  margin 
of  profit  is  not  so  enormous  as  the  makers 
would  have  ns  believe.  The  first-class 
wine  makers  in  the  State  can  be  pretty  well 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
What  we  advise  the  remainder  to  do  is  to 
growl  less  and  to  devote  their  time  to  study- 
ing how  to  make  better  wine.  Then  they 
will  receive  higher  prices  and  cease  to 
complain  at  those  who  are  anxious  to  work 
in  harmony  with  them  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  industry — the  wine  merchants. 


BtraiNESs  in  Cette  has  Deen  very  dull,  and 
wines  have  been  sold  for  a  great  deal  less 
than  experts  have  valued  them.  It  is 
feared  that  business  will  remain  very  bad 
until  the  fear  of  a  war  is  set  at  rest. 


Country  Board  Wanted. 

A  family  in  the  cltjr  desiring  to  spend 
a  few  wcfksin  the  connrty  wish  to  Hod 
accoBimodatious  with  some  prirate  fani- 
ilj  on  a  farm,  witbiu  easy  distance  of  a 
line  of  railroad.  Address  X.  this  office, 
stating  location,  terms,  etc. 


April  13,  1889 


SAN   FRANCISCO   ]\CEEOH.\NT. 


HVBBIOISATIOB       or 

VIMEtt 


AMERICAN 


The  following  in  in  conlinnalion  of  the 
translation  made  by  Mr.  L  D.  Combe  for 
the  Simla  Clara  Vallry,  from  the  Giomali^ 
Vinirot^  IVitiano.- 

From  Ih-  prec-ding  facts,  we  are  alreadj 
able  to  formnlale  the  following  mles  open 
the  resalU  of  those  hybridizations:  The 
eroeses  of  Eoropean  Tinea  with  Bip  iria  or 
Rnpestris  produce  in  96  to  98  per  cent,  of 
cases,  hybrids  with  fmits  and  clnstrrs  too 
small,  and  whose  resistance  to  phylloxera 
is  insnfficient  (while  the  rexeise  in  the  case 
for  resisUnce  to  pmnospora).  Howcrer 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  ihose  hybrids,  ap- 
proach in  greater  measnre  one  of  the 
and   the   other   by  I 


might  be  sapposed  by  the  objccUon,  bat  for  bletd:  Sit  erect,  fingets  locked  oTer  the 
sqxiralt  organs  or  fragmmU  of  the  indirid- 1  head,  dotha  wrong  out  of  ice-water  applied 
nal  hyltriJs,  justly  said  Saodin  a  master  of 


the  science,  are  Moaaics  alongside  an  organ 
decidedly  of  paternal  type  is  presented 
anothi-r  as  markedly  of  the  maternal. 
Therefore,  when  these  hybrids  are  n-- 
prodaoed  by  sred.  they  Tary,  it  is  tme,  but 
still  do  not  cease  to  preserve  daring  a  more 
or  less  protracted  series  of  generations, 
their  Mosaic  constitution,  hence  those  in- 
finite variations,  approMmalions,  contrasts 
so  varied  and  so  surprising.  Thus,  owing 
to  the  variability  of  the  hybrids  by  frag- 
mmts.  and  the  principle  thus  involved,  the 
object  I  had  in  view  for  the  last  seven 
years,  may  be  observed  to  have  become 
accessible.     Little  do  we  care   if   the   hy- 


parenU  by   one   organ  and   tne   omer   oy  i  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  generaiion   seem  to  have 
another  organ,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped,  by    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^,  ^^^^^  parenU;    we   are 


SHch  manner  t  at  a  plant  may  be  obtained, 
of  din-ct  production,  gifted  at  the  sami 
time  with  the  faculty  of  resisting  phyl- 
lulera  and  mildew,  and  of  producing  fruit 
in  amptable  quantity  and  quality. 

Thus  in  brief,  is  summed  np  the  result 
thit  may  be  eipected  from  cro8s?s  of  Euro- 
pean vines  with  Biparia  and  Bupe.<.tris  iii 
their  first  generation.  We  mnst  not  forget 
that  50  per  cent,  at  least  of  hybrids  obtain,  d 
are  males  and  consequently  sterile,  besid^-s 
2-5  per  cent,  are  generally  of  insufficient 
minate,  nor  do  all  the  fecundations  succ.ed. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  creotion  of  a  hybrid 
vegetation,  and  as  the  seeds  do  not  all  ger- 
minate, nor  do  all  the  fecinations  succeed, 
of  some  value,  in  the  first  generation  is  un- 
doubtedly a  difficalt  and  somewhat  nn- 
certain  undertaking. 

Fortunately,  nature's  resotuces  are  infin- 
ite, and  among  the  stirprising  properties  of 
oi^aniz^  lx;ingsand  undoabtedly  the  most 
prolific  in  resulld  of  all  kinds,  is  sexnal  re- 
production. 

\Ca  said  that  96  or  98  per  cent,  of  hybrids 
produced  in  the  first  generation  such  small 
bunches  and  small  fruit  as  to  be  unfit  for 
direct  reproduction.  Shall  we  therefcre  de- 
stroy Ihem?  Can  ve  not  do  something 
with  them?  Certainly  ,and  an  excellent 
use  may  be  mtde  of  them  as  I  will  present- 
ly demonstrate. 

Another  physiological  law,  as  solidly  es- 
tablished as  the  one  just  discussed,  teaches 
us  that  in  the  immense  generality  of  cases, 
often  90  out  of  100,  when  we  sow  the  fecun 
date-d  se«ds  of  hybrids  of  the  first  or  second 
generation,  the  product  of  such  seeds 
will  retrograde  more  or  less  completely 
towards  the  paternal  or  maternal  type. 
Consequently,  if  for  instance  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  hybrid  Chass«las — Bnpestxis, 
we  shall  have  |;lants  very  notably  different 
from  the  primitive  hybrid,  whence  the  seeds 
were  obtained,  some  of  which  will  re* 
approach  the  Chaaselas  while  others  the 
Bupvstris. 

Some  one  will  here  say,  that  this  is  of  no 
interest  to  thtm,  that  inasmuch  as  the  hy- 
brid of  Several  generations  has  retrograded 
towards  the  first  parents,  the  root  mnst 
have  done  the  same  and  its  resistance  to 
phylloxera  be  so  diminished  as  to  be  on- 
exceptable  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
first  generation. 

This  objection,  though  apparently  of  a 
serious  nature,  is  alMolat«'ly  without  any 
foundation. 

All  the  botanic  nataralista,  who  for  the 
laat  century  go  on  rept-atedly  with  their 
thousands  of  experiments  in  hybridization, 
unaminously  recognize  that  the  reirograda- 
tiou  of  hybrids  to  the  types  of  their  respec- 
tive progenitors  (ataviaon)  ia  not   verified 


sure  to  see  them  reappear  in  the  socond  or 
third  generation.  Thus,  instead  of  dis- 
carding them  as  useless,  we  shall  carefully 
cultivate  them  and  obtain  their  seeds,  be- 
caa.se  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
[heir  progeny  will  become  their  superior  in 
divers  aspects.  In  the  last  Congress  of 
Bordeaux  in  1887,  I  asked  for  nine  years  to 
solve  the  great  problem  before  us,  1  hope 
now  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  patting 
off  very  far  the  result.  The  first  genera- 
tion is  made  and  is  bearing  fruit  now. 
With  Mr.  de  Grasset  ws  will  sow  this  year 
10,000  saeds  and  next  year  50,000. 

From  such  numbers  of  plants  of  the 
second  generation  will  be  so  numerous  in 
two  or  three  years,  that  I  feel  assured, 
little  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  dis- 
covering the  long  songht  for  IVAife  Dovf,  a 
vine  with  American  roots  and  leaves,  thus 
proof  against  phylloxera  and  mildew,  and 
European  fruit  source  of  new  prosperity. 

But  were  it  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
third  generation,  some  three  or  four  years, 
so  slow  for  us,  do  not  count  but  as  mo- 
ments in  the  chronology  of  species  and 
hybrids  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied.  Let 
tho  viticulturists  have  as  much  patience  as 
we  had,  and  propose  to  have,  as  we  are  re- 
solved, if  we  find  a  new  vine  to  viticulture 
not  to  publish  the  fact  until  after  sufficient 
T  aried  and  Ungthy  experiments,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  have  the  blame  of  giving 
occasion  to  new  illusions. 


to  the  forehead  and  two  fingers  upon  the 
lips;  the  tips  of  tho  fingers  pointing  to  Ihe 
nostrils  and  pressing  Ihe  lip  firmly  against 
the  bone  beneath  it.     If  the  flow  of  blood 

severe,  ice-water  may  be  frequently  in- 
jected into  the  nostrils. 

Don't  uf  gleet  a  "common  cold;''  it  may 
lead  to  even  fatal  pniumonia.  .At  bed- 
time take  a  hot. mustard  foot-bath,  followed 
by  a  hot  Umonade,  six  grains  of  quinine  or 
ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  and  cover 
yourself  thoroughly.  If  yoo  are  not  per 
f  eclly  well  in  Ihe  morning,  remain  abed  and 
send  for  your  physician.  If  not  within 
reach  of  n  physician  lake  epsom  or  rochelie 
salts,  or  cilrale  of  magnesia,  until  free 
effect  i«  produced.  Drink  copiously  of 
flax-seed  or  slippery  elqi  tea,  and  take  a 
quarter  of  a  half  teaspoouful  of  syrup  of 
ipecac  every  two  or  three  hoiars,  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  qniiiiue,  paint  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  with  strong  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  rub  it  thoroughly  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Don't  think  that  any  prowess  is  manifest- 
ed or  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  elec- 
trical batteries  in  the  manner  you  are  in- 
vited to,  at  public  fairs  and  pleasure  resorts. 


6  K  A  P  r.  K 


OriKla  of  Popolar  Varieties 


SOME    DO>~T8. 

Don't  infer  because  a  certain  remedy 
cured  a  case  similar  to  yooxa,  that  it  will 
positively  cure  you. 

Don't  use  alleged  "  disinfectants  "  that 
simply  smell  stronger  that  the  odors  yon 
desire  to  abate. 

Don't  drink  whiskey  in  cold  weathsr; 
alcohol  lowers  the  body  temperatare. 

Don't  purchase  vegetables  or  fruit  even 
ever  so  slightly  "specked."  The  removal  of 
the  spoiled  parts  does  not  remedy  the  de- 
composition that  has  begun  in  the  entire 
fruit  or  vegetable. 

Don't  neglect  to  have  your  dentist  ex- 
amine yotu  teeth  at  least  once  every  three 
months. 

Don't  continue  at  your  business  or  work 
when  yonr  appetite  fails,  when  your  temper 
grows  peevish  or  irtitable,  when  yonr  sleep 
is  disturbed,  when  your  heart  palpitates 
strongly  and  your  pulse  grows  intermittent. 
Under  these  circamstances,  consult  your 
physician,  and  if  he  gives  you  drugs  and 
allows  you  to  continue  yonr  worn,  throw 
him  to  the  dogs  with  his  physic. 
Don't  employ  any  other  means  than  the 


following,  while  awaiting  yonr  physician, 
for  Ihf  icAole  or  Uu  Inttility  of  the  hybrid,  as  I  sent  for  to  attend  a  case  of  obstinate  noss- 


The  I'ir.eyart/ijl  is  now  giving  the  origin 
and  a  brief  description  of  all  Ihe  Ua'ding 
varieties  of  grapes  that  are  principally 
cultivated  in  the  Eastern  States.  They 
will  be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order; 

Agaiiam  (Bogers  Hybrid  No.  15)   origi- 
nated by   E.  S.  Bogers,   of  Salem,   Mass.. 
and  by   him  regarded   as  his  beat   grape, 
until   the    introduction   of    the  "  Siilem.  " 
Brownish   red  or    maroon    color,   of     the 
Hamburg  cross:  bunches,  medium  to  large, 
compact,    and    often     shouldered;    sweet, 
sprightly    and  aromatic;    productive    and 
vigorous;  succeeds  best  with  long  pruning. 
J3ri;)Won— Baised    by    Jacob  Moore,   of 
Brighton.  N.   V.     A  cross  of  the  Concord 
and  Diana— Hamburg.      -A  fine  and  hand- 
some grape;  very  hardy;  a  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous grower,  and  ripens  early:  a   coppery 
amber  in  color;  bunch,    medium  to  large, 
berries  tho  same:  sweet,  juicy,  and  slightly 
aromatic;   best   flavor  when   first   ripe;  a» 
early  as  the  Hartford    Prolific,  and    before 
the  Deleware.      It  is  a  popular  table  grape 
in  the  Eastern  Sutes,    where  it  is   largely 
produced.      In  severe  winters,  however,  it 
requires  protection. 

Calntcda— This  old  and  well-knovm  va- 
riety  is  a  native   of  North   Carolina,   and 
takes  its  name  from  the  Catawba  River.  It 
was  transplanted  from  its  wild  locality  to  a 
garden  at  Clarksburg,  Md.,  and  introduced 
to  the  public  over  sixty  years  ago,  by  Moj. 
John  Adium,   of  Georgetown,   D.  C,   and 
has  for  many  years  been  the  standard  wine 
grape  of  the  country;  bat  has   had   to  be 
abandoned   in  some  sections  (as   in  Ohio), 
on  account  of  blight  end   mildew.     In  lo- 
calities where  it  will   fully  mature,  and   if 
not  subject  to  those  diseases,  there  are  few. 
il  any,  better  or  more   desirable  varieties. 
It  flourishes  remarkably   well   in  favorable 
positions  on  the  shores  of  Lakes   Kcuka, 
Seneca  and  Canaiidaiga;  and  il  not  picked 
until  fully  rlpi .  is  a  gnat  favorite  as  a  labl<- 
grape,  in  Ihe  city  markets.   Bunches,  large, 
moderately  compact,  and    shouldered;  ber- 
ries,  above  medium  wize,  round  deep  red. 
with  lilac  colored  bloom;  flesh,  rich,  juicy. 
sweet  when  really  ripe,   with   a   sprightly 
vinous  flavor,  and  slightly  musky.     Vine,  n 


vigorous  grower,  and  in  favorable  sitiutions, 
and  good  seasons,  very  fruitfnl.  Clay  above 
shale,  or  gravelly  and  semi-sandy  soils, 
seem  best  adapted  to  its  successful  culture 
on  sunny  slopes,  in  the  near  proximity  of 
the  lake  shores,  below  ihe  late  spring  and 
early  autumn  frost  lines.  Of  late  years, 
because  of  its  particularity  of  soils  and 
lobation,  the  Catawba  has,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  growers,  been  partially  sup- 
planted by  the  Concord  and  some  othei 
varieties. 

t'iinton— (Synonymons    with    Worthing- 
ton.)     In  the  year  18-21,  Hon.  Hugh  While, 
then  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  planted  * 
seedling    vine    in    the    grounds    of   Prof. 
Noyes,  on  College  Hill,  which  is  still  there 
and  is  the  original  of  the  Clinton  grape 
Color,  black ;  bunches,  medium   or  small, 
compact  and    shouldered;  berries,   roond, 
below  mediom  size;  skin  thin  and  tough; 
flesh  juicy,  brisk  and  vinous  in  taste  and 
somewhat  acid,    sweeter  when  grown  far- 
ther south :  colors  early,    but  should  hang 
late  in  order  to  become  entirely  ripe;  vigor- 
ous, hardy   and   productive ;  makes  a  (air 
dark-red  wine,  that  improves  with  age;  not 
a  table  grape. 

ConwJrd— The   most    popular  American 
grape,  and  flourishes  over  the  widest  terri- 
tory of  any  other  variety.      It  was  origina- 
ted  by   E.   W.    Bull,   of   Concord,  Uaaa., 
who  exhibited  it  for  the  first   time  on   the 
20th    of    September,    1853,     at    tho    25th 
annual     exhibition  of    the    Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  on  Boston  Common. 
Bunch,  large,   shouldered,  rather  compact; 
berries,  large,    round   and   black;  covered 
with  a  heavy,  rich-blue  bloom;  skin,    thin 
and  easily   broken:  fiesh.  sweet,  pulpy  and 
tender:  colora  about   two   weeks  before  the 
Batawba,   but    should   not   be  picked  loo 
soon,  as  only  perfect  ripeness  developes  its 
best   qualities.     Vines,    very  strong;  ram- 
pant growers;  coarse,   heavy  foliage,  dark- 
green  above,  and   rusty   looking  beneath; 
very  hardy,  healthy  and  immensely   pro- 
ductive; makes  a  light-red  wine,  which  can 
be  produced  cheaply,  and  is  very  palatable 
and   refreshing.     This  is  becoming  one  of 
the  leading  grapes   of  oar  own   and  the 
Hudson   Eiver    region;  and  of  late  years 
sells,  as  a  table  grape,    nearly  as  well  as 
Well  as  most  of  the  other  sUndard  varieties, 
but  not  so  high  for  wine-making  purposes. 
Dtlaanrt — Beal     origin     unknoirn.      It 
was  found,    many  yeare  ago,  in  the  garden 
of  Paul    H.    Provast   Frencthenen,    N.  J., 
who    had    immigrated   from    Switzerland, 
and  brought  with   him    many    varieties  of 
foreign  grapes,    which  he  cultivated  in  his 
grounds;  and    this   may   have  been  one  of 
the  number.     It    was    first    brought    into 
notice  by  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  henoe  its  name.   It  is  considered 
one  of  the  very   best   of  American  grapes, 
and  seems  almost   exempt   from   rot    and 
other  diseases,    except    mildew    when    al- 
lowed to  over-bear:  but  it  does  not  succewl 
over  as  wide  a  range  of  country  as  the 
Concord    and    some    later    varieties.      As 
more  vines  can  be  set  to  the  acre,  however, 
it  can  be  made  nearly   as  large  a  producer 
as  the  average  standards.     Bunch,  small  to 
medium,    and     compact;    berries,     below 
medium,  and   round;  skin,   thin,  but  tena- 
cious; pulp,  sweet  and    tender:  juicy,  rich 
and   vinous;  color,  a  light,    delicate  red  or 
purl  Ii4h    rnaroon;    covered     with    a    thin 
whitish  bloom.      It  is  without  harshness  or 
aciiUty,  bat   sprightly  agreeable  nnd   aro- 
matic in  flavor;  ripens  early,    about  eight 
days  ofUr  Hartford  Prolific,  and   ia  of  the 
best  quality   for  Uble  uses  and   also  tor 
wine. 
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Wanted 

By  a  first-class  viueyardist.^orcbardist 
and  wine-maker,  with  best  references,  part- 
nership or  take  a  place  on  rent,  or  obtain  a 
responsible  position. 

For  particulars  address  *' A.  M."  this 
ofl&ce.  '  '. 


The  proposal  of  the  British  Government 
to  place  a  tax  on  bottled  winea  is  looked 
npou  with  much  dissatisfaction  by  the 
French,  and  M.  Fame  ex-under  Secretary 
of  the  State  has  written  to  Le  Malm  pro- 
testing against  the  imposition.  The  tax, 
he  says,  will  principally  affect  France. 
The  levyiug  of  the  tax,  Faure  claims,  will 
not  be  justified  except  under  a  strained  in- 
terpretation of  the  convention  of  1882,  If 
the  proposal  is  adopted,  reprisals  by  France 
will  be  necessary. 


The  erection  of  a  large  wine  warehouse 
at  St.  Helena  is  now  assured.  The  grape 
growers  will  contribute  to  the  project,  and 
a  contract  with  the  builders  will  be  entered 
into  at  once.  This  contract  calls  for  a  build- 
ing with  storage  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons 
of  wine,  to  be  erected  in  time  for  storage  of 
wine  crop  of  '88.  This  is  a  movement  in 
right  direction  and  one  which  should  be 
adopted  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  It 
will  benefit  the  small  wJne  grower,  and 
place  him  in  a  more  independent  position, 
than  that  which  he  holds  at  present. 


In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
F.  Pohndorff,by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  International  Viticultural, 
CongiesB,  to  be  held  in  Madrid  this  year, 
So7ifoj-Vs  Circular  says:  "This  is  decidedly 
the  best  appointment  to  this  very  important 
position  that  could  have  been  made,  and 
we  are  happy  to  eougratulate  Mr.  Bayard 
on  hia  good  judgment  in  selecting  Mr. 
Pohndorff.''     So  say  we  all. 


DuRJNG  the  present  planting  season  the 
vineyard  acreage  in  Livermore  has  been  in- 
creased by  201  acres.  Of  these  Mr,  J.  P. 
Smith,  of  Olivjnia,  is  accredited  with  an 
increase  of  185  acres,  planted  out  in  Mon- 
duse,  Columbar,  Semillon,  Burger,  and 
FoUe  Blanche.  This  gives  him  a  total  area 
in  vines  of  620  acres,  ranking  Olivinia  as 
the  largest  vineyard,  not  only  in  Alameda, 
but  in  this  section  of  the  State. 


The  D8UAL  bug  bear  of  the  season  has 
appeared  in  the  form  of  the  announcement 
that  a  boycott  wiU  be  enforced  by  the  wine 
men  of  this  city,  agaiust  the  wine  grower. 
The  casus  belli  is  said  to  be  in  the  (act  that 
some  of  the  wine  growers  havo  dared  tu 
sell  and  ship  on  tht*ii-  own  account  inde- 
pendent of  the  middlemen.  The  proposi- 
tion is  on  its  face  so  absurd,  that  were  it  not 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  evolve  a 
sensation  therefrom,  the  matter  should  pass 
unnoticed. 

The  fallacy  of  the  statements  is  self- 
evident.  In  the  first  place  there  are  only 
the  names  of  threo  of  the  wine  houses  of 
this  city  connected  with  the  attempt  to  low- 
er prices,  ont  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  large 
firms  which  virtualy  control  the  western 
wine  trade.  There  is  nothing  to  show  any 
organized  movement  on  the  part  of  all  the 
dealers  to  form  a  trust,  and  theie  is  none. 
The  parties  whom  it  is  chiimed  are  to  be 
boycotted,  are  the  last  in  the  world  who 
could  be  injured  by  such  a  scheme  were  it 
attempted.  They  have  an  outlet  for  their 
own  product,  and  have  as  a  rule  sufl&cient 
private  capital  to  move  their  wine  to  Africa 
or  elsewhere  if  they  so  desire,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  such  a  very  unnecessary  stop 
would  bo  taken  to  force  the  small  producer 
into  a  corner. 

The  only  trouble  arises  from  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  wine  seller,  to  pur- 
chase from  the  wino  maker,  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible.  The  market  rate  at  present,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  too  low,  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  gallon  being  little  enough  to  pay 
the  country  winegrower  for  his  product.  The 
dealer  can  and  does  make  a  large  profit  at 
these  figures,  and  on  his  part  the  fact  should 
be  recognized  that  by  keepiugjdown  the  pro- 
ducer at  rates  which  will  not  permit  a  liberal 
profit,  the  condition  of  the  vineyards  them 
selves  is  joepardized,  which  must  eventually 
react  against  the  trade. 

The  wino  grower  must,  however,  bear 
his  share  of  the  blame  for  a  condition  of 
affairs,  which  permits  a  few  wholesale  buy- 
ers to  dictate  terms  to  him.  The  cry  has 
been  for  years  against  the  wine  men  of  San 
Francisco;  there  has  nothing  further  been 
done.  No  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  It  is  useless  to  contend 
that  there  is  only  one  market  for  our  wines: 
the  world  is  open  for  trade  and  good  wine 
sella  everywhere.  The  sole  trouble  lies  in 
the  lack  of  unanimity  among  the  wine  pro- 
ducers. It  is  within  their  power  to  fix  a  rate 
for  their  wines  and  maintain  it,  by  storage 
of  the  surplus  crop  in  a  regular  system  of 
war»-houses,  erected  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  interests  of  Californin,  some  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  ensure  fair  deal 
ing  on  both  sides.  If  our  vineyards,  and 
consequently  our  wines,  are  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  progressive  standard,  which  must  be 
maintained  in  the  markets  against  foreign 
competition,  it  is  more  than  necessary  that 
the  returns  to  the  grower  should  be  such  as 
to  cover  the  heavy  expense  entailed  by  car- 
rying on  his  work  as  it  should  be  done.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  sit  down  year  after  year, 
and  hammer  away  at  the  wine  merchant. 
He  is  running  his  end  of  the  business  in 
his  own  interest  and  for  all  there  is  in  it. 
If  any  reforms  are  to  be  carried  out  foi  the 
protection  of  the  grower,  action  is  required. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  many  that  this  question 
did  not  arise  in  some  form  for  discussion 
at  the  late  convention.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  future  of  viti- 
cuUiu:e  in  this  State,  yet  every  tongue  was 
tied.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  in 
every  instance,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in 
the  vineyards  of  California. 


Amoso  tho  latest  continental  news  fur- 
nished by  the  correspondents  of  Bonfort's 
Circular  is  the  following :  The  wines  in 
Burgundy  are  healthy,  which  has  not  been 
the  case  with  many  those  of  recent  years. 
The  summer  having  been  dry,  there  was 
less  mildew,  and  consequently  less  occas- 
sion  for  adopting  the  usual  treatment  to 
check  that  disease,  which,  although  bene- 
ficial to  the  vines,  has  unvariably  been 
most  injurious  to  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
duce. To  this  desirable  feature  it  may  be 
added  that  the  wines  have  fine  color,  good 
body,  fair  maturity,  and  clean  bouquet. 

As  compared  with  last  year  the  importa- 
tions of  Bordeaux  wines  show  an  increase 
in  both  bulk  and  cases.  The  importations 
of  German  wines  continue  to  increase. 
The  receipts  for  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been 
for  the  corresponding  time.  In  Italian 
wines,  the  figures  also  show  a  decided  in- 
crease over  the  past  two  years.  It  looks 
as  though  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
these  wines  occupy  the  most  conspicuous 
place  among  the  goods  dealt  on  by  the 
trade.  The  receipts  of  Champagne,  dur- 
ing the  month  and  for  the  year  show  a  fall- 
ing off,  from  the  importations  of  1887,  by 
over  8000  cases. 

An  expert  on  the  Cognac  district  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  damage,  that  has'been  caused  by  phyl- 
loxera in  that  district,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  proper  care  of  the  vines. 
His  theory  is  that  the  vineyardists  called 
on  the  vines  for  a  larger  productions  than 
they  were  caperabie  of  furnishing  without 
weakening  themselves  to  a  great  extent  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  resisting  the  in- 
sect. If  the  cuttings  had  been  properly 
made  the  vines  would  have  retained  suf- 
ficient strength  to  secure  their  product  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  scourge  in  the 
vineyards.  His  opinion  is  that  if  the  vines 
had  been  given  the  proper  food,  and  had 
not  been  forced  to  overwork  themselves, 
ihey  would  have  gone  on  producing  just  as 
they  did  bt;fore  1878.  As  it  is,  even  in  thi 
present  state  of  the  vineyards,  with  proper 
care  it  would  only  take  four  or  five  years 
to  put  the  vines  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  were  prior  to  the  visitation  of  the 
pest.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  some  of  the 
estates,  which  are  flourishing,  while  thi 
whole  country  around  is  devastated. 


Thk  grape  cure,  which  for  years  has  been 
looked  upon  with  much  favor,  in  Fmnce 
and  Germany,  is  now  beginning  to  excite 
much  interest  in  medical  circles  in  the 
United  States.  A  prominent  Eastern  wine 
journal  is  industriously  disseminating  iufor 
mating  regarding  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
n<\v  cure,  which,  in  a  recent  article,  it 
claims  has  become  an  established  fact  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  "every 
day  developing  new  truths"' in  support  of 
its  wonderful  efficiency.  The  eminent 
Irving  C.  Ross,  M.  D.  speaking  from  per- 
sonal experience,  says  of  it:  "  Some  years 
ago,  on  arriving  at  Cadiz,  after  a  long  voy 
age  and  the  monotonous  diet  of  a  sailing 
ship,  and  my  system  being  greatly  reduced, 
I  determined  to  try  for  a  time  a  diet  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  grapes.  The 
result  was  rapid  re- establishment  of  all  the 
bodily  functions,  and  a  feeling  of  more 
than  ordinary  strength  and  agility.  I  was 
prompted  while  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to 
resort  to  the  grape  cure  for  the  second 
time,  the  result  being  satisfactory.  I  rec- 
ommend the  cure  to  several  persons  who 
were  much  ran  down  from  over-work  and 
bad  diet,  and  I  had  the  satisfatcion  to  see 


a  rapid  gain  both  iu  their  wt-ight  and  ap- 
petite." 

The  methodical  and  rational  use  of  the 
grape  juice  it  has  been  demonstrated  recon- 
structs the  blood,  and  builds  up  the  nerv- 
ous system.  It  is  further  recommended  for 
liver  and  intestinal  troubles. 

An  enterprising  firm  in  New  York  city, 
has  built  up  quite  a  trade  during  the  past 
year  in  supplying  pure  juice  to  invalids. 
When  fresh  grapes  were  available  the  juice 
was  expressed  at  the  counter,  and  sold  at 
the  rate  of  five  cents  per  glass,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle.  At  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son large  quantities  of  the  juice  were  stored 
Jiway  in  a  temperature  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent fermentation. 

To  this  end  the  process  recently  patented 
iu  California  of  condensing  grape  juice  by 
"Evaporation"  can  be  readily  adopted.  By 
this  process  the  article  is  said  to  keep  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  can  be  shipped 
iu  kegs  or  barrels,  and  when  properly  di- 
luted with  water,  will  be  transferred  into  a 
wholesome  beverage  at  once.  It  can  on 
the  other  hand  be  fermented  and  made  into 
wine  exactly  like  freshly  expressed  grape 
juice. 

Such  a  pleasant  remedy  for  the  distress- 
ing ills  of  the  body,  will  grow  in  popularity, 
with  the  thorough  establishment  of  its  ef- 
ficacy. It  will  offer  a  new  and  profitable 
(jutlet  for  the  surplus  product  of  the  West- 
ern grape  grower. 


The  Terms  of  several  members  of  the 
Viticultural  Commission  having  expired, 
(ioveruor  Waterman  in  revising  the  list  has 
made  some  changes.  The  new  board  will 
now  consist  of:  State  at  Large,  M.  M. 
Estee;  San  Joaquin  District.  George  West; 
Sonoma,  I.  de  Turk;  Los  Angeles,  L.  J. 
Rcse;  El  Dorado,  G.  S.  Blauchard.  By 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ei^tee.  Mr.  Harasz- 
thy,  who  has  been  President  of  the  Com- 
mission since  it  was  created,  was  super- 
seded. The  reason  for  this  action  upon  the 
part  of  Governor  Waterman,  is  not  exactly 
clear  as  yet,  to  those  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  wine  business,  who  recog- 
nize the  capability  of  the  man,  and  the 
untiring  energy  which  he  has  at  all  times 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
which  carry  with  thera  no  rennmeration, 
not  even  travelling  expenses  being  allowed. 


The  funeral  of  M.  Theophile  Roedtrer, 
whose  death  was  reported  in  our  last  num- 
ber, took  place  in  Rt-ims  on  Tuesday,  the 
Gth  lust.  The  remains  were  followed  to 
their  last  resting  place  in  the  Protestant 
cemetry  of  Reims  by  a  numerous  cortige  of 
friends.  M.  Henri  Henrot,  the  Mayor  of 
Reims,  acted  as  chief  mourner,  and  the 
funeral  discourse  at  the  cemetry  was  pro- 
nounced by  M.  G.  Bazin,  a  friend  of  the 
deceased.  M.  Roederer  died  of  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs  which  developed  itself 
before  the  war,  notwithstanding  which  he 
served  with  honor,  and  suffered  the  priva- 
tions ot  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  spite  of  the 
malady  that  eventually  carried  him  to  the 
grave.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  forty- 
sis  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


The  paper  entitled  "So-called  Sherry 
Flavors  in  Wines,''  should  have  been  ac- 
credited last  week  to  Mr.  E.  H.Rixford  the 
Secretaryof  the  Vine  growers  and  Wine  mak- 
ers Association  of  California,  It  was  read 
by  him  before  the  late  Convention  of  Viticul- 
turists,  held  in  the  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission. 
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I'Aii    ERAKCISCO    JVIERCHANT 


KOHI.EK    A?rD    FBOIIMNU. 


Of  tLiH  well-known  firm  tho  A'ctcs  Lril^ 
aays:     On  thetweutietb  of  this  month  a  co 
pArtDprahip  wag  formed,  consiHting  of  Elist- 
Koblt-r,  widow  of  Cbarlf^s  Kohler.  Htrmi.nn 
Bohruinnn.    of   Ntw    York,    Mrs.   KohKr's 
sou-in-Iaw,    Hans    H.^Kohler  and  Charles 
Kohler,  of   this  city.     Mr.   Bohmann    will 
attend    to  the  interests  of   the  firm  iu  Now 
York,  where  the  demand  for  wines  of   this 
house    is   increasing   to    an  extent   that  re 
quires  the  most    energetic  management  on 
this   side    to   snpply    them.     Over  500,000 
gallons  of  assorted  wines  and  30,000  gallons 
of   brandy    has    been   shipp  d   daring   the 
past    year   to  the    New  York  house.     This 
immense  demand  necessitated  the   moving 
of  the  firm's  headquarters  in  New  York  on 
Barclay  street,  which  admitted  of  a  storagt- 
of  about    150,000  gallons,  to  larger  cellars, 
414o    Broadway,    whoso    capacity    is    over 
300.000   guUous.     In   the  latter  cellar  nr*- 
the     latest     improvements,     consisting    of 
steam  heaters,   electric  lights  and  pumps, 
and   moving  large    packages   by  the  same 
agent.     It  is  not  au  exaggeration  to  state 
that  this  Broadway  wine  cellar  is  the  most 
perfect  in  the  East,  and  has  been  announced 
by    all    who    have   seen   it  a  modtl  cellar 
The  business  in  Sau  Francisco  is  conducted 
by    Messrs.    Hans    and    Charles     KobU-r, 
whose   principal    vineyard    is    in    Sonoma 
county,  near  Glen  Ellen.     These  gentlemen 
have  had  a  thorough  education  iu  the  wiuc 
business  from  the  lowest  round  iu  the  lad- 
der to  cellar-master,   and  in  the  vineyard, 
from  ordinary  labor  to  the  actual  manufac- 
turing of   the    wines.       Their    knowledge, 
therefore,  of  wines  and  wine  making  is  not 
only  a  theoretical,  but  an  eminently  practi- 
cal one.     And  iu  their  absenco  their  inter- 
ests are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Jordan, 
who    has  been    iu  the  firm's  employ  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  has  a  thorough 
and    efficient  knowledge  of  this  important 
indoBtry.     The  aim  of    the  present  tirm  in 
fature,  as  iu  the  past,  shall  be  that  of  their 
father's,  namely,  the  making  of  pure  wines 
and  the  advancement  of  Culiforuia's  repu- 
tation  in    this   regard.      This    will  be  thd 
noblest  mouoment   that  can  be  erected  to 
the    memory  of  the  pioneer  in    California 
wine  manufiictnre,  Charles  Kohler,  and  the 
realization  of  bis  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
efforts. 


A  NEW  tiBAPK. 


Missrs.  Elwanger  and  Barry,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y,,  announce  a  now  and  valuable 
grape,  to  be  known  as  ''The  Mills  Grope," 
for  which  novel  and  distinct  characteristics 
are  cliiimed,  namely,  that  it  possesses  the 
high  qualities  of  a  fon-igu  gi-ape,  iu  ad- 
dition to,  or  in  combination  with,  the  vigor 
tind  productiveness  of  the  best  native  va- 
rieties. 

While  the  propagators  of  this  new  can- 
didate for  grape  growing  favor  do  not  pre- 
sume to  sny  that  it  will  succeed  in  all  soils, 
situations  and  climates,  Ihey  do  believe 
that  iu  a  climate  similar  to  ours,  and  with 
a  reasonable  good  soil,  situation  and  treat- 
ment, such  as  every  grape  should  have,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  es- 
pecially recommend<d  to  those  who  desire 
a  grape  of  high  quality  and  are  willing  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  care  it  deserves. 

This  new  grape,  which  is  offered  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  was  originated  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Milts,  of  Hamilton,  Out., 
by  crossing  Muscat-Hamburgh  with  Crevc- 
liug.  Buuch,  very  large,  compact,  shoul- 
dered, some  clusters  weighing  over  twelve 
ounces.  Berry,  large,  round,  jet  black, 
covered  with  a  thick  bloom;  flesh,  firm, 
meaty,  juicy,  breaking  with  a  rich,  spright- 
ly flavor.  Skin,  thick;  berries  adhere  firm- 
ly to  the  stem.  Vine,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive; foliage  large  and  healthy.  Ripens 
about  with  the  Concord,  or  a  little  later, 
and  is  a  long  kcept  r. 


H03I0RABLE    J0I:B.\AI.IN.«. 


TESTS      FOR     VITA1,ITY    OF      HEEDS. 


The  cost  of  drilling  a  gns  well  is  usually 
from  $3,500  to  $6,000.  The  method  pur- 
sued is  the  same  as  of  an  oil  well.  The 
Weight of/he  drills,  with  the  attached  jars,' 
is  about  3,000  to  4.000  pounds.  These 
rise  and  fall  about  four  or  five  feet,  and 
are  constantly  rotated,  so  as  to  bring  the 
bit  into  contact  with  circumference  of  the 
drilling,  For  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  hole 
is  bored  8  inches  in  diameter  and  is  cased 
with  5' a  pipiug.  Beyond  this  depth  the 
hole  is  continued  with  a  diameter  of  six 
inches,  until  gas  is  reached  or  the  well 
abandoned.  A  casting  of  -1-inch  piping  is 
used  for  this  lower  portion.  Under  ordin- 
ary' circumstances,  about  fifty  days  are 
required  for  the  drilling. 


As  AcrroUATic  chc.-is  recorder  has  been 
produced  by  Dr.  WurstemWrger,  of  Zurich. 
An  ingenons  electrical  arrangement  prints 
on  a  strip  of  paper  the  index  number  and 
tetter  of  the  square  from  and  to  which  the 
piece  is  moved,  and  moves  of  the  black 
pieces  have  a  diffrrent  place  on  the  tape 
from  those  of  the  white. 


A  bulletin  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  contains  among  other  valuable  mat- 
ter, the  following,  to  test  the  vitality  of 
seeds : 

1.  Place  one  hundred  seeds  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paiHT  laid  on  sand,  and 
keep  the  paper  damp  iu  a  place  where  the 
temi>erature  is  about  7G  to  85  degrees  Fuh- 
reuheit.  The  number  of  seeds  germinating 
will  indicate  the  percentage  good. 

2.  Place  the  seeds  on  a  piece  of  flannel  in 
a  saucer,  with  sufficient  wat^r  to  moisten  it 
thoroughly.  After  scattering  the  seeds 
(one  hundred)  on  the  flannel,  put  a  piece 
of  damp  blotting-paper  over  the  whole  and 
place  in  a  warm  room.  Keep  it  continually 
damp,  and  in  a  short  time  the  seeds  will 
germinate;  the  nnmber  sprouting  will  be 
the  percentage  of  good  seed. 

For  examining  setds  as  to  parity,  scatter 
them  on  a  piece  of  black  card  board,  and 
the  foreign  grains  are  readily  observed. 
If  a  good  collection  of  seeds  true  to  their 
kind,  is  kept  for  comparison,  the  impar- 
ities can  ba  easily  identified. 

The  results  of  various  tests  in  the  germi- 
nator  are  given.  The  following  inferences 
will  practically  oover  the  whole  ground. 

Age  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  vitality  of 
certain  seeds. 

Many  seeds  have  lost  mnch  of  their  vital- 
ity from  improper  caring  or  other  causes. 

Frozen  wheat  is  not  reliable  for  seed,  for 
even  though  ^germinating  a  fair  per  cent, 
of  growth  in  the  field  is  of  a  more  or  le&s 
weakly  nature.  All  seeds  sbonld  be  test«d 
for  vitality  and  parity. 

A  small  percentage  of  im  pure  seeds 
means  very  many  in  a  bushel. 


The  EAlitorial  Room  should  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Buj»iuuss  Department. 

The  Marysvilte  Appeal  in  discussing  the 
subject  says: 

Some  very  nice  men  hnve  very  narrow 
ideas.  Iu  every  town  there  are  small  souls 
who  think  their  advertising  **  patrouagi*' 
should  govern  the  coarse  of  the  local  news- 
paper in  the  publication  of  news.  Of  all 
forms  of  meLtitl  meanness,  this  idea  is 
about  the  most  paltry  and  cnntemptible.  A 
newspaper  sbonld  publish  news  without 
thought  of  catering  to  the  mere  opinions  of 
anybody.  The  chief  test  of  the  relative 
value  of  any  piece  of  news  is  its  interest 
aud  importance  to  the  mass  of  a  paper's 
readers.  It  is  a  poor  editor  who  .publishes 
nothing  but  what  sniU  his  iudividu^tl  views 
or  tastes,  and  a  weak  one  who  permits  an 
advertiser  to  dictate  to  him  the  class  of 
news  which  shall  or  shall  not  be  published. 
A  paper  can  bitter  afford  to  stand  the  boy- 
cotting of  any  advertiser  than  to  impair 
the  value  of  its  news  depnrlment  or  edi- 
torial columns  in  timid  defferencc  to  their 
prejudices  or  their  proferencs.     •     •     • 

Several  years  ago.  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, a  venerable  and  successful  news- 
paper proprietor,  of  San  Francisco,  asked 
how  the  young  McClatchys  were  getting 
along  in  the  management  of  the  Bee.  He 
was  told  that  they  were  *' er.terpiising  but 
indiscreet.''  "Well,"'  remarked  the  vet- 
eran, "  indiscretion  often  pays  in  the  news- 
paper business."  Aud  he  is  noted  for  his 
caution. 

The  JSee  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  bum 
bling  and  bumptious,  and  often  buzzes 
about  in  a  very  unpleasant  way,  stinging 
or  making  people  afraid  that  it  is  goiog  to 
sting.  It  has  a  host  of  enemies,  and  is 
making  more  all  the  time.  But  from  a 
business  point  of  view  the  Bet  is  a  success, 
and  its  circulation  is  remarkably  large  for 
an  evening  paper  published  iu  a  city  of 
Sacramento's  ?ize.  People  like  its  inde- 
pendence, boldness  and  enterprise,  and 
many  who  find  fault  with  it  still  constantly 
read  it.  If  less  bumptious,  the  Bf«  would 
probably  pay  still  better  and  be  more  in* 
dueutial,  but  should  it  become  timid  and 
truckling,  and  allow  itself  to  bo  edited  by  its 
advisers,  it  woald  certainly  lose  ground. 


now     PETBOLRlli     WAS    POBMBD. 


The  theory  is  held  by  Prof,  Hendeleef .  of 
Russia,  Ihitt  petroleum  is  produced  by 
water  which  penetrates  the  earth's  crust 
and  comes  in  contact  with  the  glowing  car- 
bides of  metals,  espr-cially  of  iron.  The 
water  is  deroni(>osed  into  its  constituent 
gases,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron, 
while  the  hydrogen  takes  up  the  carbon 
and  ascends  to  a  higner  region,  where  part 
of  it  is  condensed  into  mineral  oil,  and  part 
remains  ss  natural  gas,  to  escape  wherever 
and  whenever  it  cin  find  an  outlet.  If  this 
assumption  is  correct,  and  a  sufficient  store 
of  metallic  carbides  is  contained  in  the 
earth's  interior,  petrolenm  may  continoe  to 
be  formed  almost  indefinitely  and  continue 
to  yield  a  supply  of  fuel  long  after  the  sap- 
ply  of  coal  has  become  exhausted.  Prof. 
Mfudeleef  supports  his  views  by  producing 
artificial  petroleum  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  by  which  he  belives  the  natural  pro- 
^ioct  is  made. 


A     »EW     BIILITAKT     RATIOV. 


KEH    KI:MISTA9(T    VINEK. 


All  the  garrisons  within  the  limit  of  the 
Seventh  German  Army  Corps  have  now 
been  provided  with  larger  samples  of  the 
new  article  of  food  which  is  iu  future  to 
form  the  so-called  "iron  ration"  of  the  men 
in  the  field.  It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread, 
in  the  shape  of  small  cubes  the  size  of  a 
chocolate  drop,  made  of  fine  wheat  bread. 
strongly  spiced,  aud  cnlcolated  to  keep  (or 
a  long  time.  When  taken  into  the  mouth 
it  quickly  softens,  and  is  both  palatable  and 
natritious.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for  forced 
marches,  when  there  is  no  time  for  camp* 
ing  and  cooking. 


San  Fbancisco,  April  2,  1888. 

The  Brad  street  merchantile  agency  re- 
ports 170  failures  no  Pacific  Coast  States 
and  Territories  for  the  first  quarter  of  1688 
with  assets  $510,711  and  liabilitit^  $12,346, 
701  as  compared  with  153  for  the  previous 
quarti-r  with  assets  $780,539  and  liabilities 
$1,3G(>,133  and  210  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1887  with  assets  $510,922  uid 
liabilities  $1.0-17,156. 

The  failures  for  the  past  quarter  are 
divided  among  the  States  and  Territories 
as  follows: 


state.  No. 

CalifomU..   ..]au 

Orcicon 40 

Wuhin^tOD IS 

Nevada 3 

179 


Anet*.  IJftbUIUc*. 

•3»4,2til,00     $l,OU4),869.0U 

76.700,00  17h.T-I2.O0 

40,1000.000  tw.i.so.oo 

65U.00  4.ii;j(l,00 

$olO.'ill,00    |l,34ti,701.00 


Subscribe  for  the  Mrkcuakt. 


Australia  has  some  giant  caterpillars. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Olliff.  of  Sidney,  mentions  one 
moth  larva,  abundant  daring  the  [lubt  Sea- 
son, as  btiug  seven  inches  long,  and  speci- 
ments  of  larvw;  of  two  other  species  mea- 
sure eight  inches  iu  length. 


The  Sau  Francisco  I'vst  says  some  vine 

cuttings  have  been  received  from  Texas  by 

the  Viticultural  Commisioners,  and  if  the 

reports  of  the  merits  of  the  varieties  have 

not  been  exaggerated,  California  viueyard- 

ists   will    not  be   slow    iu  importing    large 

quantities  of  thej  Texas  article.     The  cnt- 

tings  are  known  as  the  Novo  Mexicana  and 

the  Berlandieri.     The  stocks  are  absolutely 

phylloxera-resistant,  and  possess  other  ad- 
vantages which  wilj  recommend  them.  The 

Novo  grows  on  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texiis. 
and  it  thrives  there,  although  rain  has  not 
fallen  in  some  sections  of  that  country   for  ^ 

two  years.  The  cuttings  root  easily,  graft  Tks  speci.s  of  North  American  birds  are 
well  without  sacking,  arc  strong  and  form  named  by  Mr.  E.  M.  ilasbrouckaa  mitwing. 
large  stocks.  The  roots  strike  deep,  and  ;  Of  these,  two — the  great  auk  and  the  Labra- 
the  ability  of  the  variety  to  draw  niuisture  dor  duck — are  believed  to  have  become  ex- 
'rom  deep  in  the  earth  reoommeudA  the  tinct.  while  the  following  eight,  throagfa 
stock  to  Califoruians.  The  Berlandieri  is  '  scarcity  or  diminutiveness.  were  lost  with 
best  suited  for  chalky  or  marly  soils.  By  the  taking  of  the  first  specimens,  and  are 
experts  these  stocks  are  pronounced  better  being  eagerly  sought:  The  carbonated  war- 
than  the  Califoruica  aud  .Arizonica.  |  bier,  blue  mountain  warbler,  small  heated 

■■_.■_  '■_]..--■  t  warbb-r,  Cutier's  kinglet.  Towns,  ud'sbnnt- 

Tas  Mkbciiast  has  an  extensive  circuU-    iug,  Brewrttr's  linntl.   Bachmau's  warbler, 


A  WErrcR  in  Bonforts  Circlar  says  it 
is  enough  to  "make  the  angels  weep*'  to 
see  wateri  extract  of  raisins  and  "uufer- 
m-ntcd  wine"  ased  in  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament,  as  is  being  done  in  thoo- 
santls  of  churches  to-day,  as  a  subatitote 
for  pure  wine  such  as  the  Saviour  adopted 
to  commemorate  His  death.  Surely  the 
world  has  grown  wise  when  the  followers 
of  Christ  take  exception  to  His  teachings, 
and  condemn  the  example  He    set  to  mso. 


tion  iu  the  Eastern  States,  and  Enrope. 


j  and  the  Ciucinnatti  warbler. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


April  13,  1888 


FRERDOM    OF     T19IEVARD.S. 


Gmpes  are  not  more  plentiful  or  common 
iu  this  country  tUau  in  many  places  in 
Europe,  yet  there  is  a  freedom  exercised 
with  them  here,  that  would  in  most  any 
other  country,  amount  to  absolute  larceny. 
Here,  mi-n,  women  and  children  make  free 
use  of  them  wbeuevtr  tht-y  are  in  reach, 
and  think  it  perfectly  right.  If  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  viutyard,  they  pick  and 
eat  from  the  best  clusters  of  choict^st  varie- 
ties, that  makes  the  grower  sorry  that  he 
went  to  so  much  expense  and  trouble  in 
growing  them.  Again,  those  who  work  in 
ptckiug  grapes — usually  boys-those  who  en- 
gage iu  currying  th.m  to  the  fruit  houses. 
aud  then  the  girls  who  trim  and  pack  them 
for  market,  seem  to  vie  nilh  other  iu  eating 
the  largest  quantity,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
boys  they  ofteutimes  scatter  them  on  the 
ground  or  throw  them  at  each  other  in  play, 
never  caring  a  moment  for  the  severe  loss 
to  the  grower.  Iu  this  way  many  toas  of  the 
choicest  fruit  are  annually  consumed  and 
destroyed,  which  materially  reduces  the  net 
profits  of  the  vineyards,  leaving  only  a  scan- 
ty compensation  tor  his  season's  industry 
and  economy. 

But  this  practice  and  indulgence  is  very 
different  in  other  co mlries  where  more  strict 
rules  of  right  and  justice  are  observed  and 
enforced.  W.D.  HoweU,  iu  a  very  iuterist- 
ing  and  instructive  letter,  describing  some 
features  of  grape  growing  in  Switzerland, 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  February 
says: 


A  friend  in  London  had  congratulated  us 
upon  going  to  the  Vaud,  in  the  grape  season. 
"  For  throe  pence  "  he  said,  "  they  will  let 
you  go  into  the  vineyards  aud  get  all  the 
grapes  you  cau  hold.*'  Arriving  upon 
the  grounds,  we  learned  it  was  six  francs 
fine  to  touch  a  grap'  iu  the  vinevards;  that 
every  field  had  a  watch  set  in  it,  who  pop- 
ed up  between  the  vines  from  time  to  time, 
and  interrogated  the  vicinity  with  an  eye 
of  sleepless  vigilance;  and  the  small  boys 
of  suspicious  character,  whose  pleasure  or 
business  took  them  through  a  vineyard,  were 
obliged  to  holdup  their  hands  as  they  pass- 
ed like  the  victims  of  a  far-west  road  agency. 
As  the  laws  and  usages  governing  the  grape 
culture  run  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans 
who  brought  the  vine  into  the  Vaud.  Iwas 
obliged  to  refer  my  friend's  legend  of  cheap- 
ness and  freedom  to  an  earlier  period,  whose 
custom  we  could  not  profit  by.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  could  buy  more  grapes  for  threepence 
iu  London  ihau  in  the  Vaud." 

Of  course  we  could  not  approve  any  such 
degree  of  strictness  here  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  but  a  little  more  observance  of  and 
respect  for  the  property  rights  of  grape  grow- 
ers in  the  valuable  product  of  their  labors, 
would  most  certainly  ensure  more  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  results." 


Foe  a  cough,  boil  one  ounce  of  flaxseed 
in  a  pint  of  water,  strain  and  add  a  little 
honey,  one  ounce  of  rock  candy,  and  the 
juice  of  3  lemons;  mix  and  boil  well.  Drink 
as  hot  as  possible. 


rowcK   «r   MoNoroLY. 

When  capitalists,  remarks  the  X.  Y. 
Herald  combine  to  control  the  market,  they 
crowd  scores  of  little  fellows  to  thf  wall  in 
order  to  make  their  control  more  complete 
and  kill  the  spirit  of  competition.  The 
small  dealer  is  doomed,  and  we  are  govern- 
ed by  a  syndicate  that  squeezes  tens  of  mil- 
lions out  of  our  necessities.  If  we  want 
sugar,  envelopes,  milk,  Gn,  lead,  copper, 
or  what  not,  we  must  doff  our  hats  to  these 
imperialists  and  beg  them  to  serve  us  at 
their  own  price.  Look  at  it  how  you  will, 
trusts  mean  war  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  If  we  don't  abolish 
them  they  will  abolish  us.  It  may  be  a 
long  fight  and  a  hard  fight,  but  it  is  a  fight 
worth  fighting.  A  monopolist  is  just  as 
much  an  enemy  to  orderly  society,  as  an 
anarchist.  The  latter  blows  us  to  smither- 
reeus  by  a  single  explosion,  the  former  lays 
us  under  tribute  and  compels  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  add  to  his  bank  ac- 
count. 

D.  B.  WiEE,  an  excellent  grape  growing 
authority,  says:  "As  a  rule,  soils  have 
enough  lime  for  the  grape.  Where  there 
is  plenty  already  it  would  do  no  good,  and 
no  harm,  unless  applied  in  great  excess. 
Where  lime  is  wanting,  or  the  land  has  a 
tendency  to  sourness  or  mnckiness,  it  would 
be  of  benefit.  One  peculiar  value  of  appli- 
cations of  lime  where  the  season  is  short, 
is  that  it  induces  early  and  sound  ripening 
of  woody  growth. 


TEMPERANCE      vs.      t'AJIATIflSM, 


EAST    BOXJN"D    THROUGH    FREIGHT. 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Mar.   1888. 

FOEWARDED    FKOII  Im    PoPNDS. 


San  Frasciscoi      Oaklasd. 


Barley 

Beans ■ 

Books  and  Stationer}' 

Borax 

Brandy 

Canned  Roods 

China  Merchaodia« 

Chocolate 

Cigars ■• 

Clothing,  California  Manufactured. 

Coffee.  Green 

Copper,  Cement 

l>rufs  and  Herbs 

Dry  Go-jds 

Empty  Packages 

Fiah  Pickled 

Fruit,  Dried 

■*      Citrus. 

Fuse 

Glue 

Hair 

Hardware 

Hides 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Leather 

**      Scrap 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Malt 

Merchandise,  Asiatic  (in  bond)... 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair 

Mustard  Seed. 

Knts 

Oil  Fish 

Oil.  Whale 

Ore« 

Potatoes. 

Powder 

Quicksilver 

Raisins 

Bice 

Salmon,  Caoned , 

Seed 

Shingles 

Silk 

SUk  Goods 

Skins  and  Purs 

Sugar 

Tea 

VesreUbles 

VTbsdebone 

WTicat 

Wine      

Wool,  Grease 

"     Pulled 

**     Scoured 

Woolen  Goods 


4,77-2.620 

439,510 

10,980 

28,010 

173.0ftO 

8-20,<i20 

9;i.7oO 

23.U30 

12.03O 

25,910 

501,4d0 

*2l!396 

6,810 

80.000 

100.55O 

164,190 


.  ,4-20 
5,760 


45,430 

"iAfiio 

162,260 


Totals. 


22,600 

21,570 

317.630 

220,. 560 

201,230 

2,140 

28,620 

'67!  150 

78,900 

7,870 

896.770 

3,520 

1,800 

24  270 

49,400 

273,580 


522,420 

26.840 

7.750 

7,987,790 

395,430 

1,920,120 


1,485,650 

i'.aso 


6,130 


Los  Anobles. 


143.820 
1.05O 


930 

ioo^ooo 


35,650 
3,206.700 


98,210 


40,000 


1.580 
1,874,460 


5,276.130 
176.290 

52,340 
146,540 

16,060 


26.392.060 


1.S06.290 


395,830 


1,161,720 
50,400 


1,698.460 

66,020 

510 


7.400 
2'),720 


163,640 
20,000 
15.610 

'  77.616 
3,560 


45,930 
1,220 


3,715,730 


8.110 
71,600 


2,490 


17,560 
9,600 


766,460 

3,300 

69,670 


5 .  555.890     I     2.020.680         I     3,161.750 


233.390 
14,700 


Rev.  B.  W.  R.  Taylor,  of  Riversiile,  is 
the  target  of  some  roniid  and  eveu  savage 
criticism  these  days,  says  the  Sacraraculo 
Bef,  because  he  ventured  to  iutimate  that 
prohibition  is  conuiderable  of  a  farce,  and 
that  it  is  iucompetent  to  efft-ct  the  object 
of  its  advocates.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  a  man  so  fearless  as  to  tell  his  teetotal 
congregation  so  wholesome  and  palpable  a 
truth  denounced  and  diatribcd  as  if  be  had 
committed  high  treason  in  time  of  war. 
That  is,  unfortunately  for  genuine  temper- 
ance reform,  the  usual  style  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists. They  gain  a  step  iu  the  way  of 
reform  and  then  lose  two  by  thtir  brutal 
intolerance  and  ill-advised  hothtadedDess. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  among  thinking 
j-eople  that  the  consumption  of  wines  as  a 
means  of  supplanting  the  stronger  liquors 
is  a  practical,  sensible  proposition  and  the 
best  kind  of  an  aid  to  orthodox  temperance. 
But  the  particular  language  that  worried 
the  ill-tempered  zealots  was  this: 

I  do  believe  that  God  gave  us  the  frnit 
of  the  vine  for  other  uses  besides  eating 
them  as  grapes  and  making  raisins.  The 
'*wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man" 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  passage  of  scrip- 
ture as  corn  and  oil,  and  referred  to  as  gifts 
of  God. 

Aside  from  the  rather  clumsy  fffort  to 
fix  upon  the  Almight  a  responsibility  that 
is  more  likely  to  be  purely  human,  Dr. 
Taylor  is  undoubtedly  on  the  right  road. 
He  advises  those  who  belit-ves  in  legislation 
as  a  safeguard  against  drunkeness,  that  the 
best  way  to  do  would  be  to  Ugislate  against 
whiskey,  rum,  brandy,  and  gin,  while  at 
the  same  time,  encouraging  the  general  use 
of  wines.  If  temperance  is  ever  to  be  the 
ideal  condition  of  life  it  will  never  be 
through  the  savage  denunciation  and  mad 
intolerance  of  those  who  assume  to  lead 
crusade  against  alcoholic  intoxication.  As 
Dr.  Taylor  well  says:  "There  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
advocate  the  general  use  of  light  wines 
than  might  appear  at  first  thought.*'  Strip- 
ped 01  fanaticism,  temperance  might  then 
become  a  national  practice  under  tha  sway 
of  which  inebriety  would  lose  the  terrors 
it  now  includes.  The  saloon  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  the  besotted 
who  neglect  those  dependent  upon  Inem 
and  in  their  degredation  ignore  every  other 
duty  and  responsibility  of  life.  It  will 
never  be  in  California  that  popular  senti- 
ment will  uphold  the  rapid  demands  of  the 
prohibitionists.  Dr.  Saylor  will  find  more 
followers  than  the  men  who  now  revile 
him. 


4.9.0 


Newspapers  In  1888. 

P.  Rowell  & 
Directory/* 


4.096,950 


',560 


550.040 


From  the  edition  of  Geo. 
Go's  "American  Newspaper 
published  April  2d.  (its  twentieth  year),  it 
appears  that  the  Newspapers  and  Periodi- 
cals of  all  kinds  issued  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  now  number  16,310,  showing 
a  gain  of  890  during  the  12  months  and  of 
7,136  in  10  years. 

The  publishers  of  the  Directory  assert 
that  the  Impression  that  when  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  newspaper  undertakes  to  state  what 
has  been  his  exact  circulation,  he  does  not 
generally  tell  the  truth  is  an  erroneous 
one,  and  they  conspicuouly  ofi"er  a  reward 
of  $100  for  every  instance  in  their  book  for 
this  year,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
detailed  report  received  from  a  publisher 
was  untrue. 


ft.eoa,x:>11rcLlA.tioxL. 

San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles.  Sacramento.  San  Jose.  Stockton.  MarTsville.  Colton.  Grand  Total. 

26,392,060  1,806,290         5,555,890  3,161,750  4,096,950  77,560  550.040        2,020.680        43.661.220 


The  phtlloxeea  has  been  discovered  in 
a  number  of  new  places  in  Hungary. 


April  13,  1888 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


AGENCIES    AT 

FLAVEL    WAREHOUSE,       NO.    75    NORTH    SPRING    ST., 

ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,    CAL. 

NO.    4    BISHOPSGATE    STREET,    Within    E.    C.,    LONDON. 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


54    DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents  for  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black  Diamond,  Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros'  "Trap"  Brand.  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  «fe  Co,  Thistle 
Pkg  Co-  Columbia  Canning  Co.  McGowan  &  Sons'  'Keystone"  brand-  Sea- 
side  Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   "Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS   PKC   CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING    CO, 

GARDINER     PKG    CO. 
HERA    PKG    CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE    PKC    CO. 


FRASER     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 
ENGLISH 

SKEENA      RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    COMPANY 


COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLANO    PACKING    CO..    JONES    <t    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofler  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon: 


Geo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood    &   Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock    Pkg   Co., 

Ceo.    T.    Meyers, 

Ocean    Canning  Go. 

Badolett  &  Co.,    Flats  , 


Washington    Pkg   Co's   "Favorite" 

Brand, 

'  Epicure  "  brand. 
Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co., 
Cutting  Pkg  Co's   "Cocktail"    Flats  , 
A.  Lusk  &  Co's  pack, 
"Mermaid"    brand, 


Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.; 
West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 
Warren  &  Co-, 
"Carquinez"  brand; 
Point  Adams, 
Wadham's   Fraser   River. 


ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge''  brand,  Arctic  Pkg  Co..  Arctic  Pkg  Co's  "King"  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the  '•  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR     THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing-  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


Our  lilies  of  Canned   Fruits   and  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  Great 

Britain,  Aii.itralia  and  the  Colonies. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO'S  STEAMER  SAK  BLAS,  MARCH  ■■17th,   1888. 

TO     NEW     VOltK. 


MARKS. 

aiiirpxKfl. 

rACKAOK.S   AND    CONTKKTS. 

0ALL0X8 

VALUB 

A  in  JioiuunJ 

B  in  diamODil 

A  V  Co 

S  Lachman&Co 

;schnuD(f  dtco 

12  burreU  Wine 

t  half-barrel  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

200  barrels  Wine 

016 
404 
8,6U4 
2,688 
1,344 
25 
1,200 

60 
1,885 

1,769 
3,328 
9,S31 
2,493 
4,300 
615 

4,308 

1,«12 

10,184 

240 

1,110 

«242 

212 

8,40O 

955 

28  baiiols  Wini-- 

450 

Lachnian  &  J.»cobi .... 

Lenormornl  IJroe 

Kohier  i  Van  Beryni. 

Cal .  Traiisfcr  Co 

B  l)re>  f us  i  Co 

J  UuDdtach  &Co 

Kohler  k  Frohlinc .... 
Williams.Dimoiid  &  Co 

" 

(;  M     

25  bairels  Wine. 

376 

W  JtSS 

90 

FO 

;18  barnU  Wine                     ...--- 

918 

18  barrtU  Wine 

H  'ii  puncheons  Wine 

(J5  barrels  Wine ..  ... 

200  barreU  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

:} 

A  Py 

H  in  diamond 

H  M 

C  in  iliamoud 

8S9 
1 ,037 
9,931 
2,493 

72  barrels  Wine 

2.5U0 
425 

90  barrels  Wine 

■} 

1  ke^  Wine 

1,665 
1,210 

3.657 

120 

2  casks  Wine 

520 

65,866 
670 

630,701 

475 

TO     CENTKAL     AMERICA. 


N  S,  Coruito I A  Greeobauiu  &  Co  . . 

L)  D,  Corinto '* 


J  t  J.  Corinto Sperry  Ji  Co 

J  l>,  Puntas  Arenas Drruela  &  Urioste  . . 

J  S,  AcAjutla " 

K  A,  Chaiuperieo  McCarthy  Bros  k.  Co 

A  Co,  Acajutla 'W*Umerding  &  C  o. .. 

B  K,  Acajutia 

T  M  P,  Acajuila 

E  H,  La  LiberUd 

J  A,  Champtrico 

K  A,  La  Liberlad 

y  E&  Co 

I'untos  Arenas 

D  O,  Acajutia 

A  L  &  Co,  Acaj  utla  . . . . , 

F  M,  Acajutia , 

H  I).  AcajutU , 

J  M,  Acajutia 

C  F,  Acaj  utla 


S  G,  Acajutia 

F  A,  Corinto 

L  L  S,  Puntas  Arenas. . 


John  T  Wright    

G  L  G  Steele  &  Co  . . 
Lftbrera.  Ko'ua  &  Co. 
GalUgos  Wine  Co. 

J  H  Dieckman 

B.Dreyfus  &  Co 


J  Gundlach  i  Co. 
Koh  er  &  Froliling 


1  tase  vS'liiskey 

2  half-barrels  Wine.  .. 

1  case  W  hi»key , 

5  cases  Wine 

3  kegs  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

2  caaes  Whiskey  

14  ca--e3  Wine 

1  barrel  Brandy     . . 

1  barrel  Whiskey  .... 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

C  packagea  Whiskey., 

6  kegs  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

100  keprs  Wine 

2kess  Wine 

1 0  cases  Whiskey .    . . 

I  kez  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

7  half  barrels  WMoe... 

1  barrel  Brandy 

2  b.irrels  Wine .. 

3  half  barrels  Wine,. 

2  kcKS  Wine 

0  cases  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wino,  25  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  I'.randy 

Total  aiiii-utit  of  Whiskey,  10  cases  and. 


49 
38 
39 

60 

60 

1,600 

24 

24 

34 

100 

188 

47 

97 

112 

95 
65 


2,614 

96 

101 


S8 

35 

13 

34 

20 

60 

78 

49 

124 

152 

158 

162 

40 

60 

820 

12 

95 

23 

110 

170 

130 

110 


SI,  809 
254 


Pe^  Hawaiian  Steamer  Austbalia  for  Honolulu,  March  27th,  1888. 


M  \V  A W  U  Holtms. , 

WC  P BDreyfus... 


G  J  W ICCarpy  &  Co 

M  M I  " 

RevFL .   J  Pinet 

G  WM  iCo Lilienthal  i:  Co  . . . . 

"  Spruance,  Stanley  &  Co 

L  &Co 


C  Shillings:  Co , 

J  Guudloch  &Co 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen 


F  AS&Co... 

W  W 

O  W  M  ^  Co. . 


O  in  diamond Donald  Gedgc 

CM Goldbeig,  Bowen  &  Co 

PCC I D  O  Camaimos 


3  kegs  Wine , 

5  barrels  Wine 

2  half'barrels  Wine.... 

90  kegs  Wine 

50ket;6  Wine 

14  puncheon  Wine .. 

}i  cisk  wine 

2  half  casks  Wine 

1 10  cases  Whiakey 

55  cases  Whiskey , 

12  lases  Wh  skey 

5  half-Larrels  Whiskey., 

3  casks  Wine 

1  laiiea  Wine 

95ket:s  Wine 

30  kegs  Wine 

6  half-barreU  Wine., .  ^. 

20  cases  Wine 

5  coses  Wine 

60  kegs  Wine , 

5  cases  Wine 

1  half  barrel  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  34  cases  and 3,443 

Total  amount  of  Brandy,  5  cases  and 

Tolal  anionnt  of  Whiskey,  117  cases  and 


1,705 

1,200 

58 

35 

34 

20 

70 

39 

1,035 

434 

B6 

277 

184 

125 

24 

476 

475 

Sou 

300 

162 

160 

100 

25 

•400 

365 

33 

27 

10 

3,443 

82,920 

25 

1,842 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JOSE,  APRIL  Sth,  1888: 


TO     NEW    YORK. 


J  K 

LP 

K  B  k  S 

L  F  M 

\  B 

J  ID  diamond.. 


C  BM  . 

O  F... 
V  S... 


A  Erz 

C  Carpy  &  Co . . 


Win  T  Coleman  &  Co. . 

C  Carpy  &Co 

Kohler  4  Van  Bergen. 

AGChanuhe 

F  Cuneo 


A  Ky.. 
FD... 


L  G  In  diamond. . 
H  F  in  diamond.. 


M  in  diamond. 

ZM 

B  B 

Diamond 

FA 

J  L 


S*Co.. 
O 


Lenormaud  Bros.. 


S  Ijuhmtn  &  Co.. 


Lacliman  &  Jacobi  . 


Stetson  k  Adams. . 
J  Gundlach  fcCo... 


25  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wino 

8  barrels  Wine 

1 1  barrels  Wine 

225  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Brandy 

L  cask  Claret 

20  barrels  Claret 

20  barrels  C  aret 

1  balf  barrel  Brandy 

40  barrels  Wine 

Z  half-barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

1  keK  Wine 

1  case  Wine , 

40  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

48  barrels  Wine 

4  half-barrels  Brandy 

100  barrels  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 


1,245 

480 

720 

398 

528 

11,313 

492 

60 

963 

063 

26 

1'898 

71 

8 

121 

5 

1,283 

2,562 

15 


50 
1,246 

756 
1,261 
2,379 

179 
5,060 
4,242 


TO  CENTRAL  AMEUICA. 


C  I*  K,  funtus  Arenas W  Loaiza 

A  £  J,  Puntas  Arenas I J  Uundloch  j(  Co.. 

C  G,  Puntas  Arena* " 

Tdc  B,  Acajutia iF  Daneri  U  Co 

M  B,  Acajutia 


LO,  LaLibertad '  E  I.  G  Steele  S  Co. . 

B  B  t:  Co,  U  Lihcrtad IWI-KIIaaa 

J  D,  LaLibertad Wilmerding  *  Co... 


N  D,  LaLibertad.... 
G  &  M,  Camperico. . 
J  A,  Chanipcrico.. . 


..'EnKdeSabla&Co.. 


1  barrel  Wine   

5  cases  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

3  kens  Wine 

1  case  Whiskey 

2  case  Brandy 

14  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine...   . . 

2  barrels  Whiskey.. 
2  barrels  Whiskey. 

L  barrel  Brandy.... 

I  barrel  Wine 

•50  cases  Wino 

12  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  81  cases  and.. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy,  2  cases  and.. 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  1  case  and. 


187 
45 


32« 

84 

1«. 


23 

20 

125 

45 

H 

16 

56 

42 

163 

318 

110 

120 

lot) 

50 

S511 
246 
492 


TO  MEXICO. 


N  k  Co,  Manzatlan 

V  H,  ManzaMan 

C  K  k  Co,  Manzatlan.. 

P  N  C,  Aiujutla 

II  A  Manzatlan 


. .  .KedinKlon  &  Co il  key  Wine 

.  .|'riiannbauser  &  Co     .     2  kej^s  Wine 

..  Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  .2  casks  Claret.. 

W  Loaiza     2  ca^ks  Wine 

. . ;  "  i2  casks  Wine... 


Total  amount  of  Wine. 


40 
120 
124 
131 


«10 
41 
68 
81 
60 


TO     NORWAY. 

D  4  B,  Christiana |  Hirschler  &Co   |  3t)  barrel  Wine |       l,4o7  |             itIO? 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 

DB8TISATI0N. 

VESSEL 

RIO. 

QALLOKS. 

VALL'B. 

W  HDmiond 

Cmatiila 

(^opic  Bird 

Barkentine.. 

Steamer 

Barkentine 

35 

48 

572 

655 

$20 

Victoria 

Tahiti 

Total 

72 
233 

$331 

Total  shipments  by  Pan 
Total  Miscellaneous  !>lii 

0  gallons 
B5      " 

25 

)ment8 5,5 

_  _ _ .         _                                                  ^no  A 

4,248 
859,463 

MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 
FOR    CLARIFYING    AMD  PRESERVING   WINES. 

The  undersigiuid  having  been  appointed  Sole  igenta  on  the  racific  Coast  bv  Mtssrs    A.  BuAKE  i:  CO., 
STllATFOKD,  Euy..  U-t  tlieir  retio\vned 

LIQUID   ALBUIVENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  articles,  the  suporior  merit  of 
which  has  been  conlirmeii  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  awards  given  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Faria 
1878,  Bordeaux  1H82,  and  Aimterdam  1883,  viz: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Zjufaudfl,  Claret,  Bnrgondy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Riesling.    Gntedel,    Saiitemes,    Sherry    and   Madeira,  also   for  di.stilled 
liquors;  "Whiskey,  Giu,  etc.,  etc., 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy,  and  for  Neutralizing  esceaivo  acidity  of 
White  Wines  onli/. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Eoughuess  of  Young  "Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Eestoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Har.sh  and  Acid  Wines. 


w 


8-220 

192 

288 

210 

210 

11,313 

984 

75 

385 

385 

60 

590 

98 

12 

85 

9 

385 

1,091 

11 

50 

160 

37 

376 

305 

357 

946 

22n 

1,619 

2,301 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  41  cases  and 37,614     §21,924 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 627         1274 


A  trial  neoordiii;:  to  fli  roof  Ions  will  prove  the  Superior  (|aali  ties  of  these  FlulDgrs 

For  sa'c  in  riuantities  to  suit  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TO    FRUIT    GROWERS! 


THE    ACME 
PULVERIZING   HARROW. 


Wei^hH  iiiuth  lesy  ilian  Other  Harrows,  sells  about  one-third  less,  and  with  all  docs  the  most  thorough  work 
It  is  the  only  I*iilverizer  combining,'  a 

«'lo<l  OiiKher,  Leveler  nntl  Harrow, 

Ferformin-j  the  thrte  operations  at  one  time,  and  ie  believed  to  be  the  only  one  vet  offered  that  will  do  its 
work  thoroughly  on  all  kinds  of  srround,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  light,  loose  condition. 

The  Improved  Acme  has  reversible  coulterp,  which,  when  worn,  can  be  turned  end  for  end. 

All  sizes,  cutting  from  4  to  16  feet.        Write  for  Pr.ces  and  Circulars. 

BULL    &    GRANT    FARM     IMPLEMENT    CO. 

14  and  16  .W.\I.%-  ST.,  SA>-  FRANCISCO,  211,  ai.J  ami  215  J  ST,  SAIKAHFJSTO. 

A  Complete  Assortment  of  the  Latest  Improved  Tools  for  the 
Orchard  and    Vineyard. 

Seud  for  new  Cat.ilogueR  of  Agricuitnrnl  luijih  luents  aud  wagoua. 


April  13,  1888 


SAN   FR.VNOISCO    MERCHANT. 


13 


THe    KRBt'KCR     RCBI'HBD. 

At  the   Episcopal   Charch   in   Rirerside, 
March    2oih,   the   R-t.    B.    W.    R.  Taylor 

prtuched  a  hitiuou  which  has  bt*eu  the 
caaiie  of  uiitoh  tli^ciissiou  iu  that  thriving 
town.  Th<-*  part  of  the  at-rnion  which  has 
bi-i>n  most  commentLMl  on  in  an  follows: 

Bui  evvn  high  licence  fnils  to  roniove 
dninkt'n'tcss  from  our  inidst,  «ud  then- are 
some  thonghtfnl  men.  who  tell  us  that  oar 
Ugiitlation  Is  <*ntiroly  wrong;  that  we 
shouKl  ili»criiuiiiate  btrtwccn  the  kinds  of 
ll()Uor  Hgiiiust  which  wu  Icgitilute,  Rinc- 
diffurent  kinds  of  liquor  contain  diff<.'rent 
(]aantiiic&  of  ulcohol,  some  King  directly 
injuriouK  and  otht'Di  distinctly  beneficial. 
Auil  the  urgtinienU  they  bring  forward  can- 
not bj  overlooked.  They  have  a  solid  mass 
of  facts  and  statistics  which  neither  pro- 
hibition nor  high  license  can  show.  Their 
argument,  in  a  untshell,  is  this:  Increase 
the  tux  ou  whi^kt-y,  brandy,  rum  andnrdi-nt 
spirits,  and  iLSs;u  the  tax  on  light  wines, 
ale  and  beer.  This  will  cheapen  the  lighter 
kiod^  of  iiejuor  and  make  dearer  the  articles 
containing  the  gri-atcst  percentage  of  alco- 
hol. They  say  that  nine  oat  of  ten  men 
would  preft-r  to  pay  five  conLs  for  a  glass  of 
claret  or  augnlica  than  twenty  five  for  a 
glass  of  whiskey,  and  it  would  not  do  them 
ODe-tenth  as  much  harm.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  reasoning  in  tbi<)  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  wt^ll 
thought  over.  The  advocates  of  this  system 
point  to  England,  where  brandy,  rum,  gin 
and  whiskey  are  cheap  and  wine  is  dear,  a^ 
the  most  drunken  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  Vo  France,  Germuny,  Spain  and 
Italx,  where  the  reTerse  is  the  case,  as  the 
most  temperate.  If  California,  by  the 
manufacture  of  a  pure,  light  wine,  should 
drive  the  beastly  whiskey  business  out  of 
the  country,  don't  you  think  the  United 
States  would  be  far  better  off,  morally, 
physically,  socially  and  financially? 

I  don't  bolieve  the  Almighty  gave  us  the 
golden  grain  of  our  harvest  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  makiug  whiskey,  any  more  than 
he  gave  as  the  sugar  cane  for  making  rum. 
Man  has  prostituted  the  use  of  these  natural 
productions  iu  manufacturing  them  into 
intoxicants.  But  I  do  beli--ve  thit  God 
gaTe  us  the  fruit  of  the  vine  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  eating  them  a^  grapes  and 
making  raisits.  The  "wine  that  maketh 
glad  (he  heart  of  man  "  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  passage  of  scripture  as  corn  and  oil, 
and  referred  to  as  gifts  of  God. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the 
above  explosives  are  composed  principally 
of  nitro-glycerine;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  most  casea  the  othiT  iugrtdient^  only 
act  as  absorbents  of  (hts  Uqnid,  and  reuMy 
adds  nothing  to  the  explosive  power.  The 
d( composition  of  nitro  glycerine  is  practi- 
cally iustautaneout,  iind  the  slowi-ractiug 
nitrates  and  bydroctrbouN  must  be  left  far 
behind  wh  u  the  iniss  is  exploded.  The 
power  of  all  th-'se  subsUinces  is  due  to  the 
paradoxical  element  nlrrogon,  which  is  by 
tself  the  mos.  u>-ntral  and  inactive  of  all 
the  elements,  but  whiii  forcid  into  chem- 
ical combination,  nsanlly  confers  an  cle- 
ment of  Weakness  upon  the  entire  molecule 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

AST     trNPEBHfrlXTED    WINE. 


A    SEA    OF    eSAPE     VINES. 


■0D»:R.\     EXPIOS1VK.H. 


The  composition  of  some  of  the  modern 
high  explosives,  according  to  the  EngiivKr- 
tK(7,  is  aa  follows: 

DynamiU:  75  parts  of  nitro-glycerine  and 
26  of  infusorial  earth. 

Dwdint:  80  parts  of   nitro-glycerine  and 

20  of  uilro-cellulose  or  gun-cotton, 
Rfndrock:  40  parts  nitroglycerine.  40  of 

nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  13  of  cellulose, 
and  7  of  par.iffine. 

ffinnl  PoiC't'-r:  36  quarts  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine, 48  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  8  of 
anlphur,  and  8  of  resin  or  charcoal. 

J/ic-i  Poicder:  52  parts  nilro  glycerine 
and  48  of  pulverizd  mica. 

Tonilf:  5*2^;  parts  of  gan-ootton and  47}; 
of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Btwd'ui'j  titl'itine,-  92  parta  nitro-glyoerine 
and  8  of  gan-ootton. 

Atlnx  PoW'ltr:  75  parts  of  nitro- glycerine, 

21  of  woodfibre,  2  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  2  of  nitrate  of  soila. 

RcKkarock:  77.7  parts  of  clorate  of  pot- 
ash, and  22t3  of  nitro-beozol. 


One  man  of  the  present  deserves  well  of 
his  day  and  generation — and  that  is  the 
man  who  has  brought  fresh  grape  juice  in 
use  again.  The  absolute  luxnry  of  a  draught 
of  pure  grape  juice,  just  us  it  leaves  the 
press,  and  fliltered  from  sediment,  is  onlv 
to  be  judg-  d  by  those  who  have  ta.st«d  it. 
It  is  what  it  purports  to  b^,  wholly  grape 
juice,  nndilnted,  unsweetened,  nnfermented 
delicious  as  the  wine  in  the  clister.  inno- 
cent as  monntaiu  water,  health-giving  as 
the  fountain  of  youth.  It  is  the  most 
beantifnl  liquid  iu  the  world,  deep,  rich  iu 
color  as  fluid  gems;  all  fermented  wines 
being  pale  beside  it,  for  they  are  diluted, 
while  this  is  the  full  blood  of  the  grape 
of  sweet  and  dinue  oJor.  Itn  effect  is  sim- 
ply wonderful  in  restoring  streu^ih. 

For  years,  daily,  after  working  up  to  11 
o'clock  mornings,  th  re  has  come  that  re- 
action, the  fatigne  which  writers  and  nerv- 
ous people  know,  that  no  food  or  medicine 
ever  seemed  to  relieve,  and  which  madt- 
thc  rest  of  the  day's  work  a  dragging  effort. 
A  glass  of  the  gpap«  juice  changes  all  this, 
and  on  three  or  four  glasses  a  day  I  work 
with  an  ease  and  sustained  strength  which 
makes  me  a  novelty  to  myself,  ft  is  food 
and  drink  both,  like  milk,  only  a  thousand 
times  better;  and,  though  no  vegetarian  or 
dielist,  I  had 'rather  livj  on  crackn.^Is  and 
grape  juice  wholly  than  go  without  it.  It 
banishes  bilious  and  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
humors  and  consumptive  ailments,  lik*^ 
magic.  Here  I  stop,  uit  for  want  of  more 
to  gay,  for  this  subj  ct  is  birt-ly  begun,  but 
it  is  beat  to  leave  each  p  rsou  lo  t'-sl  it  for 
himself.  It  is  easily  done.  Anyone  can 
w|nceze  a  pound  of  grap.  s  In  a  towel  and 
strain  the  juice  for  driitkiiig  at  once,  alter 
the  imperial  court  fashion  ag-s  ago.  A  de- 
lighttul  little  hand-press  with  porcelain 
sockets,  sold  for  S2.00,  does  the  work  mnch 
better.  Once  people  get  ]fi  taste  of  this 
blissfal  fluid,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
raising  too  many  grapes  iu  this  country  or 
any  other;  especially  as  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  put  up  this  pare  grape  juice  so  that  it 
will  keep  nnfermented,  unchauged,  fresh 
as  when  it  left  the  cluster,  for  twenty  y('ars. 
Don't  aay  it  can't  be  don't  it  has  been  done 
for  centuries.  You  can  taste  it  iu  New 
York  shops  fresh  from  the  press  before  your 
eyes,  and  bottled  for  years,  and  you  can't 
choose  bttween  the  two.  *l  he  grap*' grower 
whose  inttllig'Dce  provided  this  treat  for 
the  public,  has  done  a  very  good  thing  for 
his  own  profit,  but  a  better  one  for  the 
country,  both  for  growers  and  consnmerx. 
and  the  next  five  years  will  prove  the 
strength  of  theso  words. — American  fJardm' 
imj. 


Northern  California's  first  vineyHrd,  says 
the  Gilroy  Advoaitf,  was  planted  when  the 
region  surrounding  it  was  a  howling  wilder- 
ness of  tall  urasn,  a  shrubbery,  and  fort^sts, 
and  Indians  and  wild  game  were  pit  ntiful. 
The  venturesome  vineyardist  who  plant,  d 
his  grapes  in  this  part  of  the  state  was 
rct^-r  LassfU.  His  vines  were  set  out  at 
what  is  known  as  Vinn,  Tehama  county. 
alK>nt  one  hundred  miUs  north  of  the  ( ity 
of  Sucranie-uto.  Lasstu  was  one  of  the  old- 
est pioneers,  and  many  of  his  vin<s  were 
planted  forty  ytars  ago.  They  have  at- 
tained a  wonderful  Mze  and  yield  abuuduut- 
ly.  The  property  then  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  German  named  Henry  Gerke,  a  practi- 
cal vineyardist,  who  made  additions  to  Ihir 
plant,  until  tUere  were  seventy-live  acres  iu 
grapes.  He  built  a  winery,  and  it  became 
noted  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
excellence  of  the  wiue  produced.  The 
Gerke  vineyard  soon  became  known  as  one 
of  the  largest  in  California,  and  furnished 
emplnyraent  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
But  the  property  once  more  changed  hand^ 
by  S  nator  Stanford  purchasing  it  in  Sep- 
temb  r,  1881.  His  interest  and  t-nthusiism 
iu  thf  development  of  northern  Calirornia 
was  great,  and  his  vast  wealth  pcrmiittrd 
him  lo  proceed  upon  a  most  extensive  scalf. 
His  purchase  was  not  confined  to  tht;  vine- 
yard alone,  but  thousands  of  acres  of  ad 
joining  laud  was  bought  until  now  his  pos- 
sessions amount  to  fifty-six  thonsand  acres. 
He  worked  a  complete  revolution  on  tho 
ranch.  The  most  experienced  winegrowers 
were  employed  and  set  immediately  to 
overh.-xul  the  old  vineyard  and  to  set  out 
new  vines.  Hundreds  of  men  were  put  to 
work  to  preparing  the  land,  and  from  1H&2 
to  1884,  one  thousand  acres  were  added  (o 
the  vineyard,  and  since  then  mort  extensive 
additions  have  been  made,  until  now  he 
has  nearly  four  thousand  in  full  bearing, 
m  .kiug  the  largest  vineyard  iu  the  world. 
It  is  intended  to  make  still  further  addi- 
tions, and  in  a  few  years  tho  Vina  vineyard 
will  have  no  less  than  five  thousand  acres. 


prodace  the  generoua  wines  that  are  one  of 
the  glories  of  our  prodoclion,  and  that  we 
are  now  sure  of   preserving." 

We  have  on  several  occasions  'given  tho 
figures  of  the  production  of  France,  and 
r-'peat  them  h'-re  now  merely  to  show  the 
folly  of  the  stateuxnts  of  the  article  of 
which  we  speak.  Tne  production  of  wine 
in  France  in  1887  was  7y2,0OO,(KM)  Ameri- 
cin  gallons. 

We  are  sorry  that  candor  compels  ua  to 
add  that  the  foolish  reports  of  some  of  our 
consuls  have  given  rise  to  much  of  thii 
silly  talk. 


To  remove  fmit  stains,  rab  with  whiskey 
or  camphor  hefore  being  washed. 


WI9iE      PUODliriON       IN       FBA5iCK. 

The  attintiou  of  Bonforts  Circular  has 
beiu  callid  by  M'-ssrs.  Denis,  Monnit-  & 
Co.,  of  Cognac,  to  a  ridiculous  article  that 
has  been  going  the  ronnds  in  which  an 
endeavor  'n  made  to  show  that  the  vjut-yar  is 
of  Frauce  are  almost  destroyed,  aud  her 
power  cf  production  vitally  injured.  The 
statemt'Uts  in  the  article  are  so  glaringly 
untrue  that  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  so 
transparent  a  tissue  of  lies  can  do  no  harm. 
In  order  to  confute  It.  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  a  glaucc  at  the  report  of 
M.  Tisserand,  the  Commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, laid  before  the  Phylloxera  Com- 
mission on  the  17th  ult. 

The  report  statts  that  the  whole  number 
of  departments  in  which  phylloxera  has 
been  asc<'rtained  to  exist  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1888  is  60. 

There  are  still  iu  France  1,944, 150  hec- 
tares (4,860,375  acres)  of  producli^-e  vine- 
yards, the  largest  area  possessed  by  any  I 
country  in  the  world.  The  ComuiJHsioner 
says  very  truly: 

•'Thfse  figures  make  a  perfect  answer  lo  i 
the  malevolent  reports  that  some  pt-rson**, 
for  a  reason  ea*y  to  comprehend,  arc  cir-  ' 
cululiig  abroad  and  that  are  iuteuded  to 
pioduce  the  impn  ssiou  that  our  viueyaids 
are  almost  annihilated,  and  that  we  have 
no  more  wine  to  export. 


Sprakiiig  of  the  ptculiar  adaptability  of 
Santa  Clara  Connty  for  olive  culture,  the 
Sfinta  Clara  Vnllfy  says:  Every  horticul- 
luml  paper,  and  in  fact  almost  every  paper, 
has  had  so  mnch  to  say  about  olivt-s  of  late, 
that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  very 
much  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
this  subject.  That  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased planting  of  olive  trees  is  evident 
from  the  reports  of  nursery  men  aud  others 
who  have  trees  for  sale.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Quito  Olive  oichard  we  found  th© 
workmen  packing  up  m.iny  barrels  of  oak- 
tings  for  shipment  to  some  distant  point. 
In  the  face  of  all  this  the  price  of  olive  oil 
gO€S  on  increasing,  and  people  grow  more 
and  more  to  love  the  pickled  olive,  thus 
making  the  prospects  of  profit  in  olive 
culture  more  and  more  bright. 

There  is  much  land  in  Santa  Clara 
County  better  adapted  to  olive  ooltnre  than 
anything  else,  unless  it  be  grapes,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  land  for  both.  So  those  who 
are  thinking  of  planting  olives  we  woald 
recommend  as  the  resnlts  of  oar  observa- 
tions, planting  33  feet  apart  each  way,  aud 
and  at  the  same  lime  planting  grapes  8 '4 
feet  apart  with  snch  vacancir  s  as  are  re- 
quired where  the  trees  come.  Crops  will  be 
gathered  from  them  in  three  years,  ard  it 
will  be  from  six  to  ten  years  before  tho 
olives  really  pay,  and  still  longer  before 
they  will  need  the  whole  space.  Peach 
trees  might  be  planted  16';  feet  apart,  and 
these  will  give  a  crop  usually  at  two  y»arv, 
and  every  yiar  afterwasds.  aud  the  peueh 
trees  cm  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  olive 
trees  crowd  them  any.  Nearly  as  many 
p.aches  can  be  laised  as  there  conld  b..-  if 
there  were  no  olivis  aud  the  peach  trees 
planti-d  20  feet  apart,  the  usual  distance. 
The  olive  needs  good  cultivation  and  close 
attention  to  keep  it  free  from  scale,  but  it 
will  pay  as  well  as  anything  that  can  be 
planted. 

All     Aiphnbol     of    J*>w4il« 


.\u  ulphib.t  of  precious  Htoues  has  b;.en 
formed— indeed,  there  are  two  alphabets, 
one  for  trauiparent  aud  one  for  opaque 
j  wi  1.4;  but  uf  the  latter  a  few  like  turqnoiMe, 
ja-per  and  onyx  hardly  come  under  the 
head  of  precious.  The  alphabet  of  trans- 
parent comprises  amethyst,  beryl,  chymo- 
burgh,  diamond,  emerald,  felspar,  garnet, 
hvitciuth,  idiocrase,  kyanite  (more  com- 
monly cvanite,  a  blue  miueral),  lynx  sap- 
phire, milk-opal,  natrolite.  opal,  pyrope, 
quarts,  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  uranite.  vesu- 
viiinite  (a  species  of  garnet),  water-sapphire, 
xauthitf  and  zercoo  (a  Cingalese  stonr). 
It  i^  peihaps  not  generally  known  that  a 
large  ruby  is  of  more  value    than    a    large 


iliamond.  For  a  perfi-ct  ruby  of  five  carats. 
Our  great  growths  |  it  is  said,  a  sum  will  be  off-red  ten  limes 
of  Burgundy,  of  Champagne,  of  the  Gironde  I  the  price  given  for  a  diamond  of  the  same 
will  always  exist,  aud  will  never  cease  to  I  weight. 
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DR.  JORDAS'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  S:tn  FriiiLiiHO. 
f^  0  nnl  leani  how  to  avoUl  disease  aiul 
^  h  >w  wotulertullv  you  uro  made. 
Private  ilfloe 'Jll  Giary  street.  Coii' 
Bultfttion  by  letter  on  lo-^t  niaiiliood  ami 
"all  diseases  of  men.  Uri;.'ht*3  Disease 
anil  UitbettS  eured.     Scinl  (or  book 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529' Commercial  St, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     •    -    CALIFOBKIA. 

Telephone  No.  lOGl. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KORBEL&BROS 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 

Or  »t  HOKTH  FORK  BULL.  Humboldt  Co,  C  1. 


LIFE    RENEWER! 


Kohler  &  FroMing, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


KNbibtii^btid  IHol. 


Uruwcr*!  ul  nu<l  l>cnlcrs  in 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


VlSEYAItDS   IS 

Los  Angeles  Cocntv,         Sonoma  Codnty, 
Meeced  Co.       and       Fkes.\o  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

fi»au    FrHucliii'O. 

4 1  —45    Broadway    St., 

>e\T    Yorli. 


Attention  is  re-  J^J  V^^  speclfully  directed 
tothKab.veenirrav-  "^^  fs?"  ing  cf  Dr.  Pierce's 
OALVASICCHAIN  -^5™*^  BELT.  Tbis  belt 
IB  one  of  the  great-  *'ttl\^  est  Electromedical 
appliancea  of  the  age.  an  i  beinj.'  ENTIRELY  NEW. 
contains  vast  improvements  over  any  oiher  chain 
belta.  It  is  the  only  ont  made  in  which  thk  Bat- 
TKHiBS  CAN-  Bl  TORN  Xgxr  TO  THE  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  most  powertui,  durable  and  perfect  Chnin  Battery 
ID  the  world,  or  money  refundeJ.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Dr.  Piercr's  famouo  Hioh  Tension  Ei.e<_-tro  M,*o- 
jomo  Belt  will  positively  cure  Ntr^ous  Debility,  I'ain 
to  the  back,  Kheumatinn.  Dyspepsia,  disease:^  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

I^Electrio  Suspex-ort  for  Mrs  Free  wmi  all 
Belts.     Sp  cial  appliances  with  Lailies'  Befls. 

CAUTION  — Beware  of  inferior  koo^s,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  traveling  atjcnts. 

i^Orfr  new  Pamphht  No.  2oontainsfull  particulars 
ol  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it, 

^For  RUtTLRE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Fai  ts,"  ehowinj  cures  cffecteii 
in  even-  Stite  in  the  Tiiion  hy  "  Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
MajjTietic  Elastic  Tru&5."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Trii>*s  Co 

704  Sacrahbsto    Strfet,   San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304  NoRTU  Sixth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

«or.  Bpnle  *  llonnril  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pre3  t.  II.  S.  MOOKE,  Supt 

BUILBERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS   ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  with 

Hull^  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Comptwite. 
STEAM  B01(>ERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

(quality  of  the  niHterial  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SCGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  M.\CHINERY 

made  after  the  most  aoprovtd  plana.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Actin?  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  >/ork«  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


STRYCHNINE ! 

STRYCHNINE ! 

FamiTS  who  wnnt  the  PITRFS  T  and  BEST 
Siryt'liniiie.  Hl'KKTO  Iill..i.  Ground  Squir- 
rels, Gophers,  .Mice  and  other  animals  which  destroj 
the  crops,  should  specify  "  MALLINCKRODTS  ST. 
LOUIS"  STRYCHNINE,  manufactured  ly 

Malliiickiodt's  Chemical    Works. 

St.  Louis  and  New       rk, 

—  ANT)  — 

SOLD     BY     ALL     DEALERS- 


g^  Insist  upon  having  cur  brand,  and  allow  KO 
si'BSTiTLTlos  of  Other  makes.  See  that  our  cap  and 
label  is  on  the  bottles. 


ANOLO- NEVADA 

Assurance  Corporation 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

FIRE  and  MARINE. 

Subscribed  Capital  S2,000,000. 
ST., 


OFFICE:      4IO      PINE 

SAN    FKANl'ISCO. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-  -  AND  - 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SATIf   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sl[X±%>-]£>GX's    of    Oa.lifo3Pii.la.    v\/  lues, 

51,  .53,  55,  57,  50  and  61  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FEANCISCO. 

671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  ri;u[)UCEKS  OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  .iml  U  iiieries  at  Naja  (.'  Iv. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  JUaiiafactiirprs  of- 


I^ow  is  the  time  for  you  to  pay  np  yonr 
subscriptions. 


Wire.  Wire   Rope. 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 


8  Califcrnia  Street  and  14  D  nmm  Street. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Vt'ines  Stored  and  Loans  A'egotiated  ou  Ture  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
^  certificates  on  maturity  of  their  senumeness.  I>.  M.  CASHIN.  HeeretHwy. 

I  WAREHOUSES  -Formerly  sugar  refiniries,  Eighth  uiid  Brannan  Sts.    OFFICE— 303  Bntterj- St. 
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VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION! 


NITROGENOUS  >  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


Mexicafi  Pfiospdate  &  Sulphuf  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

Tbiti  valuable  manuro  has  rcceiTed  tlu 
bigbcsl  tebtiirouials  iu  Nortbem  Europe, 
wbt-ro  it  has  bccu  nBc-d  for  the  paet  twu 
years,  aud  is  iiow  offerrd  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Growtr  with  perfect  confidcuce  in  its 
merit. 

Fall  particulars  cau  bo  bad  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  aud  pamphlets  mailed 
to  addreea  ou  application. 

For  Knle   by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

3n9  a.  :<ll  Snusame  Nl.,       Nau  ■'rnncliiro. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


KBrU    ntABLEN, 
Knii:  Station,  St  Helena.  Napo  fo.,  t'al. 

ProductT  of  fiDo  Wiufs  and  BranditH. 

HW  CItADU.  Wliic  Cclluraiiil  DUtillcr)',  Oakvlllii. 
•    Najm  County-. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufactunog 

COMPANY. 


r  A  ID  ruK.wo.N  r  sr  .  .san  KiiA>'<'i.<t<'o 


CHOICE 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  untlersiKned  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Growers,  Winn  Merchaulu  aud  the 
Trade  to  tho  siperior  merits  of 

vhevaUier-ApptTta'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  A  corrective  and  a  ptirifior  to  all    light 
Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 
Its  morita  are  b?st  stated  as  follows  : 

/.     Being    used    at    the   time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  tnttsii 

It  regulates  aud  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  mnst  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  imparities,  insoluble,  iuto  the  lees. 

It  coucentrntes  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  (piantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wina  being  freed  of  all  diKturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develo)»- 
ment  of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

If,  Being  used  on  fermented 
tvines  before  the  second  Clari/f- 
cafioni 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tanniu  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impiiirt-d  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

it  strengthens  aud  developos  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarifirnlion,  promoting 
their  developoment  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  npenimj  Ibem  for 
earlier  deiivery. 

I)irtciu>ns/or  Use  on  Application. 

For  K4ile  iu  tins  of  I  kiIo=2  1-5  lbs.  each. 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

N)II.F.   AtlKXTN. 

314  Sacramento  St ,  San  Francisco- 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for   sale  on  Favorable  Tumis  to  tliu  Tnnle 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWINQ  BRANDS.  NAHFLT: 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY* 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"  MONOCRAIVl" 

VERT  OLD    AND   CHOICE.  IN     CASES  OF   ONE 
DOZEN  QLART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    I'urc    old    Rye 
Ami   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Kvcnnrssof  Qunltty  tl'.t 
aliove  arc  unsiirpae^ed  hy  any  Wlii.skcH  iiiiporteil. 
The  only  objcotioir  uvcr  ma4le  to  llieni  l»v  the  tuani 
liulMJiii;  duilcr  bviui;  that  they  caonol  be  itnprovcj 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,     .  CAL 


I   HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


MAKirACTlIRRR   OP— 
Woodon    Buiii.'e,  Taps,   I'luifn.  «tc.,   Ook   IJnncii,  Soft 
ami    Ilanl    Wine  Plu|oi,  Soft  and    Hard  Tap 
I'lups,  Wine  Sanriplera,  Dun^  Starters,  etc. 

702  BIINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth.  S.  F 

[K-sLabllahtd   Sin.O    ISoti. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  OLARET. 

Trcatine  on  the  making,  ntattitirik'  and  ke^-pin^' 

^1  Claret  wines,  by  Che  Viacount  Villa  Maior.     Trans- 

at«d  by  Rev.  John  J.  BIfcaHlilo,  D.  D.,  oruinicana 

ly«t.  (vno'ofnst,  etc. 

J*rii-c   76   cenUi;    bv   mail  H(>  renU.      For  mic  bv 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

BOX  'j;W«,  S.iti  Kiati,-i!«-.>,  lul 


A.  18T0  8.I.XII.  JSHIli 
1.8.  iwiSG.      1^^ 

Th<  lidDkirlaoi  litter  Sloi. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Kan(-ho4,  ite»idenr<>,  Biulneu  a'>d  llanutacluriDK 
I'roportv  Boatcht  and  Sold  on  ('omniiwlon. 

And  I'lildUlivrv  of  "Sonoma  County  I^and  Ur>;lfltcr 
and  itaota  Ro'a  Btulnvm  Dtre  -tory." 


OFFICE,  . .  ■  312  B  ST 


Saitta  Koiu,|Cal 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BESrr  ARTICLE 

FOR  TYING    UP    VINES 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

Put  up  In  Ball8of4lbs,  Each. 

TUBES  &  CO., 


613  FRll>T  NT., 


Son  Fraucisio 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

iDiportor^  and  Dealers  in 
CORKS,    BREWEHS'    AND    BOTTLERS"    SUPPLIES, 

SODA   WATER   *N0   WINE   DEALERS'   MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

»I»  BArRAMENTO  ST.  Sati  Fraruisco. 

H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Freiiiout  and  Mission  Sis  ,  S.  F. 

soi.K  a(:knt>  Fiii: 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES  ^"  "WETMORE. 

St'OMI    KimioN    WITH  Al'lK.XlllX. 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

I'lll    EJ.->  CENTS 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


II 


.WE   ON    HAND    A    FILI.  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
tollowini,'  size 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


Ue  al:o  «arr\-  in  stock  the  larjCcat  line  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  Wooil   and    Iron  Horliinj; 

JIacliiiier}'.    Tuuips  of  En  ry 

I)c>('ri|illon. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also,  ^ir^Knry'n    4'«'lcbriile4l    N|iriiyliii; 

l*utnp    for  orehxrdB.    The  onlv   one  ever  r- l'^ih 
tnend<-d  b>  the  State  (lorticultural  Society. 


[.C. 


511Saiisoi!ieSt.,S.  F, 


P 


fsmm 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

21    I'onI    St   ,  Nnii    Krnii«-lNro. 

FOR  SKVfcVn-FIVe  I)OI.I,AR.sTIIIS(dI.I,KGE 
I.  iruots  in  Shnithand,  Typr«riliti2-,  lUwkkecp- 
iitt:.TvlL*trnphy.  Penmanship,  l>rawiri);,all  thu  Bn^'liah 
Branehe*,  itnd  Evert  thtnt;  pirtaiidiv  t*'  I'liitino*,  foi 
six  full  month*.  We  have  nixticn  leadt  r«,  and  ti^w 
individual  instruction  to  all  nur  |  iipll  .  Oiir  »ehooI 
Han  itH  ^r..diiatc«  in  cM-ry  |iarl  ot  the  StAtc, 
VT'Senil  for  ClrriilAr. 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONG, 

Which     Hill      ho     Hold     nt     reHMOiiAble 

Address  all  oommuntcations  to 

LOMIPRIETI  LUMBER  CO. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Sniiin  Oitz  i*uiiufy,  Cal. 

Dictert  Myers  SoiDr  Co. 

Ml  JEA.  WORKS,  COV£CREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

;  I'  Giinrftuteed  Pnr4-r  nn<l  Fiht-r  than  any* 
iu  tliis  Miirktt. 

for  HhIv  In  l.til<«  111  Null. 

J A.MES  LINFOKTH,      -      Ageu< 
I20  Front  Sr  ,  San  Francisco. 


C.  S.  HaLrv    Secretary. 


E.  P.  UKALU,  I'rnldi-nt 


For  is^  ii  hrlt4>r  thnn  rver,  and  abould  belDthchaixIs 
of  •Terr  p^rw>u  ccuKi  nit'lalini:  hurlnir  O  ff  P  Ih  A 

PUMT8  "  BULBS.  Ji."; ,  ?.IJ  Mi 

tbouaamli  r.i  niimnitt'ina.  ami  n<-:ir1v  tv  p  i^-.-^.ulUng 
what  to  buy,  an'l  whrre  ti>  E'  <  '  .c  law«n 

prlcm  for  h<:ini-»l  ei>."l«.     Trti.-  ii'c*nt», 

■iu'lTtrtlgg  a  r-r!in-Tii- i:-i  f  t  r^jccdi. 

JAM£!5  VICK.  -I  I  i)->i  \N, 

KorhcBCtr,  N.  Y, 
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HONOLULU. 

WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  GO 

SUGAU  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION    AGENTS 

lloiialiilii.  li.  I. 

—  AOBSTS    rOB  — 

HAKAI,AII  PLANT  VTIOS H««»ii 

NAAI.EHU  ("LAXTATION   Ilswau 

IIIINLAPO   I'LANTATlnN IlauciB 

HII.EA  PLANTlTIOS  Hawaii 

ST  Ml  MILLS "»"•'''' 

HAWAIIAN  COMLJl  SUGAR  CO U«"^ 

U A K EE  I'L ANTATION 51»>li 

WAIIIEE  I'LANTATION Mi»ui 

MAKEiSlGAR  CO "aua 

KEALIA  I'LANTATION....'. Kauai 

AffenI**  for  the 

gCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMTORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANIiiA,  WRAPPING  Adu  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissne  Papsr    Also  En- 

vekpes  and  Twine.. 

419  &  421  CLAY    STREET. 

A  few  doors  below  S  insoiue  Saii  Fran.-isco,  Cal. 

AlTaUa     Lsl  1  !  EGQ  POOD. 

Clover,  Vegeta-S  |  ^  ,  J"  P^l^f^yien 

ble,  Flower  and  j-t  :=  5?  v^ars. 

Seeds  of   every  5  's  t!     k  fryiiiseaso 

warintv  anil  ftnv  .  '     "^  ^'"-^  makes  hens  by. 

Vaneiy  aaa  any  u-    „      >.      SoM  by  ^very  Gro- 
quantity.  AQ    ^     »  ceraml  Druggist. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

l»roi»rio:»»r*i 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Pruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7lh.  8lh,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 
SAN    .lOSE.  P-  O.  Eos,  l:j(3.^. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Nhu   Frnuc'ist'u. 


SAN    PRAIfCISCO    IMEROHiOra. 


April  13,  1888 


THE  SOUTHERir  PACIFIC  CO., 

Kispcrtfullv  invites  the  attention  of  TofKlSTS  ANI> 
t'l,K\M  KESiiKKtKSto  the  .•^n•KKIuK  KAiILlT 
lES  iilT.tr.leil  liy  the  ■■  Northern  Division"  of  its  lim 
for  rt-nc  .iii^  the  principal 

SUMMER  AND  WIMTEB  RESORTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

WITH    SPEKD,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT. 

FPHrailoro.  Mciiln  l*ai-k,  .Saiila  4'lnrii. 
-Snii  Jose,  .Hull rone  Miiiornl  Spriii;pt. 
4>ilro.v  Mut  .Sprici;;**. 

-3VI  O  JV  T  E;  H  E3  -ST- 

■'the  QUEEN  OF   AMERICAN   WATEBING  PLACES," 

C'niii|>  <-oo!lRll,  Aptos,  I.onin  Prioln. 
Moiil*'  ViNtn,  Xfw  Brl;£lifon.  Suqitol. 
<'itiiip  ('iipilolii,  iiikI 

S -A. 3M T?  jSt    OnXT^. 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRING3. 
EL     PASO       DE       ROBLES 

HOT  AND  COLD  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 
And    the  only  Natural   Mud    Baths    in    the    World. 

This  Road  runs  throuRh  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sections  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
tor  its  ptoQuctiveness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park 
like  fharaotcr  of  its  scenery;  as  ulso  the  beau'iful  San 
Benito;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
ing agricaltural  sections  of  the  I'acific  Coast. 

AlonijC  the  entire  route  of  the  "  Ncrtheru  Division  " 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  suci-'jsflion  of  Extensive 
Farms,  Delitfhtful  Suburban  Homes,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lux- 
uriant Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continuous  panorama 
■  if  enehantin;.' Mountain,  Valley  and  Coast  scenery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


QUICK    TIME    AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eastern  and  European  Cities 

Via  tlie  Great  Trans-oontinental  All-Rail  Uoiiu-a 


—  OF  TUB  - 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

003Vi:i»-A.lM  "ST  . 

(Pacific    System  ) 

Daily  Express  and  EiniKranl  Trains  make  prou-pt  con 
noitions  with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  the  East. 

Ci'SSFCTINO    AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAHS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN     PORTS- 


PULLMAN  PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 

THIRD  .«  LASS     SLEEPING    VAKS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigxant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

4^  Tickets  sold.  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and 
other  infrrmation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices,  where  passengers  calling  iu  person  can 
secure  choiee  of  routes,  etc. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


.VKHVING  THE  V  NITED    STATES,   HAWAIIAN 
ial  mails  for 


CAKHVING 
and  L0I..11 

HONOLULU, 


I'baracterisCies  ol' this  Uiie: 


GOOD  fiOAO-BED.  STEEL  RAILS. 

LOW   RATES.  FAST  TIME. 


FLFGANT  CARS. 
FINE  SCENERY. 


TicKRr  OpKlcKS— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valen^-ia  St.  Station,  No.  613  Market  Street. 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Kotunda,  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R-  JUDAH, 

Suiierintendent.  A.*st  Pass.  andTkt-  Agt 


FOE  SALE  ON  EEASONABLE  TEEMS. 
Apply  to,  or  adilress, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent. 

0.  P.  R.  R.    S«N  FRINCISCO.  s.  P.  R.  R.  S<»  FRANCISCO 


A.  N.TOWME,  T.  H.  UOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  i  Tkt.  Agt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


S.      I»,      T.A.'K'XjOH.      cfc      CO. 

Maiiukoturers   of    and   Dealers   in    Paner   of  all   kinds, 


^ONjEST'E  tilts  W 


IMPOBTEKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PrintluiT    antl    M'rappiii;;    Pa|>er. 

401  i  403  Sassome  i  t.,  S.   F. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

A  11!  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  CharloUesviUe,  Virjinia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi :!',  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  ?1.  Ten  experienced,  :rn<ticnl 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  stuff.  Al  ex- 
cellent grade  aud  test  book  for  tue  iriiit- 
grower.  Offieiiil  organ  of  the  Xlonticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growerii'  Association 
Agents  wanted. 


AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

wrruocT  change. 

Tlic  eplendia  new  3,000.  ton  Steamship 


Irrigating;   Pumps, 
Steam  Ki 


fingines 


Boilers. 

Complete    Power  aud 
1  ■iiiipiii^  PlMnts. 


VVrile  for  i  irelllars. 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


ZEALANDIA, 

Will  leave  the  Company  a  wharf,  corner  Steuart 
Jind  Kolsom  streets. 

TIll'RSOAT,   Nay   3rd,  1888.  at  lO  A.  n. 

Or  immediately  on  arri^al  of  the  English  mails. 

For  lloiinliilii  and  Return. 

AUSTRALIA, 
TiiOMiiny  April  2llh.  al  2  P.  M. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Market  Bt. 

JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.. 

UenernI  ASPiils. 

OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

«OMI"4>'Y. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wliarf  corner  First  and  Brannan  ste. 

at  3  o'eloek,  P.  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA    Rod   IIONVKOKU. 

Conneetiny  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai 
1888 

STKAMKR  FROM  SAN  FRAyCISCO. 

OCEANIC SATITKDAY,  APRIL  7th 

GAELIC     SATCRDAY,  APRIL  2l8t 

BELGIC SATIRDAY,  MAY,  12th 

.SAN   PABLO SATIRDAY,  .ILNE,  2d 

OCEANIC THCRSDAY,  JUNE,  2l8t 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  JCLY  11th 

BELGIC TUESDAY.  JULS,  31st 

SAN  PABLO TUESDAY',  AUG.,  21th 

OCEANIC SATURDAY,  SEP.,  8th 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  SEP..  29th 

BELGIC THURSDAY,  (li,T.,  18th 

SAN  I'ABLO WEDNESDAY,  NOV.,  Tlh 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.,  28th 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  DEC,  18th 

E.XCUR.SION  TICKETS  TO  YOKOHAMA  AND 
RETURN  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freieht  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the 
Pacific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manager. 

THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Book,  News,  }ilanila,  Ilanlware,  Straw  antl  Tissue 
I=»a,jD©i*   ^fissj   T-^T^rinois,  Site,  ZStc 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gei-onimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mill 

»414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Adolx:>li   E.  Flamant, 

Ol  Napa,  Cal. 

Price,   One  Dollar, 

For   Sale    at  Office   of  the  San  Francisco 
Merchant. 


A  MEMOIil  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLDSTSATI0M8. 


Before  tbe    State  Hortloallaiai 
Society,  Febrnarr  29,  1S84,  ky 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 
I 


WUI  ba  mailed  b;  the  S.  F.  MllcHAin  on  rwilpt « 
80  MOll  In  ODt  ar  two.cent  portac*  ■l«mM.       II 


; 


THE    ONLl     VITICULTOaAL    PAPER    LN    THE     aTATii. 


Devoted  to  Viticnlture,  Obye  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XX,  NO.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  APRIL  27,  1S88. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


How  to  Destroy  the  California 
Grape-Vine  Hopper. 

(App«odix  2  to    the    Anniiit    Rirport  ot  the  Chief 
BxecatiTO  ViUcu!tunl  OtHccr  for  ISSS. 

Tb*j  descripiiou  of  this  iusect  and  its 
habits  arc  tak^n  frooi  "llarriu's  Insects  In- 
jarioas  to  Vegetation,"  pag-?  *--",  wUicb 
readn  as  follows: 

"The  vine  ho|iptre,  as  tUvv  may  be 
culled,  iubttbit  the  fur^-igo  and  tbi-  native 
grape  viuei,  on  the  nndtr  surfrtco  of  the 
leaves  on  which  thi-y  m»y  be  fonnd  daring 
the  grefttt-r  piirt  of  the  samm»T;  for  they 
pAsa  through  all  thtir  chang''S  ou  th^-  %'iuis. 
They  make  their  first  appt-arance  ou  the 
leaves  in  Jan"*,  wh  u  thoy  are  very  small 
and  not  provided  with  wings,  b.iug  then  in 
the  larva  state.  During  most  of  the  tiuie 
thoy  remain  p-.-rfeclly  qtiiet,  wiib  lh*-ii 
beaks  thrust  into  the  1>  av(.-s,  from  which 
they  dt-rive  thfir  noiiriAhmeut  by  snition. 
If  ditttnrbed  howev<.r,  they  leap  from  one 
leaf  to  anoth-r  with  gr.  at  ngility.  As  they 
increast-d  in  siz:*  they  have  occHsion  fre- 
qnently  to  change  th^ir  skins,  and  great 
uambtfif  of  th-ir  empty  c»<it-skin«,  of  a 
white  color,  wi^  be  fonnd,  tbongbont  the 
Hammer,  adhering  to  the  nMd**r  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  upon  th**  grtiimd  beneath  the 
vines. 

When  arrived  at  inatnrity,  which  gener- 
ally (K-eurs  dnring  the  inoalh  of  AngiHt  lh»^y 
art  utill  more  agile  than  Iwfore,  mfikiug  nse 
of  thrir  delicate  wing-t  a!4  wt-ll  uh  their  !•  gsin 
their  motion  from  plac  to  place;  aud  when 
the  leaves^  are  ngititt*  d,  th  y  leap  aud  fly 
from  them  in  awarm^,  btit  cioou  alight  and 
begin  again  th<-'ir  tte-itnictive  operations. 
The  infested  leav>  s  at  leuglh  become  yel- 
low, sickly  and  prt-maliireiy  dry.  and  give 
to  the  vine  at  midsummer  the  aspect  it 
naturally  a.4snm^-s  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. Bat  this  is  not  the  only  inqory  arising 
from  the  exhauiiting  f  nuctures  of  the  vine 
hopj»"r*.  In  consequence  of  the  interrnp- 
tion  of  the  important  fnnctious  of  the  leaves. 
the  plant  itself  langnishcs.  the  stem  dot-s 
not  increase  in  size,  very  little  new  wood  is 
f.jrmed.  or,  in  the  litngnage  of  the  garden- 
ers, the  canes  do  not  ript^n  well,  the  frnit  i^ 
stnuted  and  mildews,  and  if  the  evil  in  al- 
lowed to  goon  unchecked,  in  a  ft:w  yeant 
the  vines  become  exhausted,  barr:.n.  and 
worthle<ut.  In  the  antnnin,  the  vine  hop- 
pers desert  the  vines,  and  retire  for  shelter 
daring  the  coming   winter   beneath   fallen 


leaves,  aud  among  the  decayed  tnfts  and 
roots  of  grass,  whtre  they  remain  till  the 
following  spring,  when  they  emerge  fron» 
their  wintt-r  quarters,  and  in  due  time,  de- 
posite  their  ej^gs  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
vines,  and  then  perish.'' 

As  observed  in  California  the  hopper 
makes  its  appearance  mnch  earlier  and  has 
been  seen  on  tbt-ir  vines  with  the  first  warm 
weather  of  April.  It  continues  its  depreda. 
tious  even  up  to  October  aud  has  been  ob- 
servi-d  infesting  the  rubbish  of  some  vine- 
yards all  winter  long.  The  most  injurj- 
is  done  by  them  in  defoliating  the  plant, 
thervby  sabjecting  the  grapes  to  snnburn 
and  causing  their  failure  to  ripen.  Their 
first  appearance  in  spring  is  nsually  on  the 
outside  rows  of  the  vineyard,  particularly 
on  those  rows  lx)rdoring  grassy  plots  or  un- 
cultivated fields,  from  these  th-y  spread  in 
a  few  rreeks  to  the  other  portion  of  the  fi^-ld 
vineyard.  With  a  knowl-dge  of  this  fact 
the  viueyardists  may  oft*-u  head  them  off 
from  a  greatt^r  part  of  the  vineyard  by 
treating  the  first  infested  vines  at  an  early 
date. 

The  ordinary  operations  of  spring  vine- 
yard work.  viz.  plowing,  cultivating  and 
clod-mai»hiuj^.  destroy  the  <-gg3  aud  larva 
of  the  insects,  which  are  found  on  the  rub- 
bish and  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  bat 
they  may  <4till  be  looki-d  for  coming  from 
the  surrounding  fields  if  such  there  are 
about.  Burning  the  adjoining  fields  would 
prove  a  valaable  auxiliary  to  their  destruc- 
tion. 

TUK  BKMKDT. 

Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  of 
late  in  destroying  insects  which  prey  di- 
rt-clly  upon  the  foliage  uf  the  plant.  A  re- 
sort to  |>oiRon.  when*  it  may  be  had,  has 
usually  proved  satisfactory.  The  subject 
of  this  treati**.  however  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  in  that  it  derives  its  nour- 
ishment by  sucking  the  sap  from  the  cells, 
to  poison  which  would  mi-an  the  destmclion 
of  the  sam^.  Most  prominent  among  the 
remedies  proposed  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  spraying  with  toxical  solntions. 
whale  oil  soup  biing  foremost.  Sulphuring 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  has  been  ad- 
vocated as  a  partial  remedy.  Carrying  a 
lighted  torch  through  the  vineyard  has  also 
been  snggesti-d.  An  important  aid  to  their 
destruction  has  Iwen  lir">ught  about  by 
turning  sheep  into  the  vineyards  in  the  fall, 
whereby  the  eggs  and  insec:s  are  eaten  on 
the  foliage  or  trampt-d  under   feet.     This, 


however,  has  proven  inconvenient  in  many 
cases,  aud  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
general  remedy. 

During  the  past  week  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  myself  at  the  "Olivina" 
vineyard,  near  Livermore,  where  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  proprietor,  I 
have  been  able  to  devise  a  means  which 
proves  a  complete  success. 

First,  however,  to  test  the  value  of  pre- 
vious experiments,  we  resort  to  spraying, 
sulphuring,  etc. '  The  following  solutions 
were  employed: 

1st.  One  pound  of  whi*le-oil  mixed  with 
one  pint  of  syrup  and  then  diluted  with  cue 
gallon  water. 

2d.  One-half  gallon  of  syrup  with  one 
gallon  of  water. 

3d.  Two  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  to  one 
gallon  of  water. 

•1th.  Four  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  with 
one  gallon  of  water. 

Each  and  all  of  these  were  carefully  ap- 
plied to  the  infected  vines  by  means  of  the 
Cyclone  nozzle. 

The  strongest  solutions  of  soap  wore 
such  as  to  barn  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
vine,  so  noticed  a  day  or  I  wo  later.  The 
strongest  solutions  of  the  syrup  liKewise 
provt^  ietriment.^1  to  th©  foliage;  but  with 
all  a  like  the  hoppers  contiuued  their  work 
nndisturbed.  Twenty  minutes  after  the 
applications  were  made,  and  they  were 
made  thoroughly,  the  hoppers  were  found 
ou  any  aud  all  of  the  vines  treated  and  in 
as  great  abuudauce  as  before.  In  mauy 
cases  they  had  been  forced  to  the  ground 
by  spraying,  where  it  was  thuaght  the  wings 
would  become  clogged  and  their  farther  re- 
covery thereby  prevented.  A  short  time 
afterward,  however,  careful  search  re- 
vealed their  absence  from  the  ground  aod 
remedies  of  this  character  were  accordingly 
abandoned. 

Sulphur  has  been  dusted  on  the  vine  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  foliage  yel- 
low, bat  shortly  aflerwanls  the  hoppers 
were  found  unjured  aud  coutinuL-d  so. 

A  torch  carried  at  night  has  proved  a 
failure. 

IXKLT   MOfiNISO    TBAP. 

A  contrivance  for  holding  p-lroleura  in 
pans  was  then  arranged  bo  tbat  it  could  be 
placed  under  the  vine.  This  employed 
night  and  momiug  will  prove  an  efTeclive 
trap;  for  on  shaking  the  vine  the  hopi»*rs 
drop  into  the  liquid  and  so  become  de- 
|fttroye<l.     Still  the  apparatus  for  this  pur- 


posj  must  be  so  elaborate  and  expensive  as 
to  form  a  potent  objection  to  its  use  for 
operations  on  a  largo  scale.  For  this  I 
therefore  substitute  a  screen  made  out  of 
green  wire  gauze,  such  as  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed for  window  screens.  The  gauze 
should  be  stretched  over  a  frame  made  of 
stiff  wire,  forming  a  screen  circular  in  shape 
and  about  two  aud  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 
A  slot  in  one  side  will  enable  the  screen  to 
be  placed  immediately  under  the  vine,  the 
whole  being  attached  to  a  stick  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  forma  handle.  We  now  have 
a  trap  for  morning  and  evening  work,  for, 
by  placiug  the  screen  under  the  vine,  the 
hoppers  will  fall  rendily  on  to  it;  when 
there,  they  expire  immediately  if  disturbed. 
Previously  the  screen  has  been  coated  or 
smeared  over  with  common  kerosene.  A 
piece  of  canton  flannel  or  other  heavy 
cloth,  fuzzy  side  up,  may  be  stretched  un- 
der the  gauze  and  will  serve  to  keep  the 
screen  oiled;  for  aft'-r  some  exposure  the 
oil  loses  its  property  of  killing  at  first  con- 
tact, lu  fact  for  this  screen  a  cloth  with- 
out the  ganze  may  be  employed,  if  desired. 

THE  MIDDAY  TRAP. 

HOW   TO   KAUS    A   SIMPLE    TBAP    FOB   MIDOAT 
WORK. 

For  day  work,  which  is  the  time  when 
most  of  the  optratioas  mast  be  conducted 
where  Urge  areas  are  to  be  treated,  a  dif- 
ferent contrivance  must  be  formed.  For 
particular  instructioas,  the  following  will 
direct  any  one: 

For  short  prune  varieties,  first:  The 
operator  should  K-  provided  with  20  feet 
one-fourthinch  iron  rod.  or  an  equal  length 
of  heavier  wire  approximating  to  this  in 
siz-.'.  Cut  two  pieces  seven  feet  long  each 
and  two  pieces  three  feet  long  each.  With 
thes4'.  two  St-mi-spheres  may  bo  made  with 
a  diumeter  of  about  two  feet  (these  meaaure« 
may  be  increased  |>orportionately  to  make 
a  large  trap*.  A  strip  of  green  wire  gaaze 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  will 
answer  to  cover  the  trap.  The  gaaz« 
should  be  the  material  commonly  used  in 
window  screens,  and  worth  about  two  and 
a  half  to  three  r«rnt3  per  square  foot.  Do 
not  try  substituting  doth  for  gauze,  for 
our  expt-rimcnU  proved  it  inapplicable. 
Bt-nd  the  seven-foot  length  in  a  circle  three 
fvel  in  diameter,  turning  the  end*  together 
and  twisting  them  outward  to  serve  aa  a 
handle.  Cross  the  circle  with  a  M«ond 
I  piece    three    feel    long,  which  should    alto 
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bend  in  a  circle  ontward;  this  forms  a 
semi- sphere.  Now  covt-r  Ihe  whole  with 
gaiiz?,  which  mny  be  sewed  on  like  the 
parts  to  a  cover  of  a  base  bull,  attached  by 
means  of  a  string. 

Make  a  second  semi-spbere  similar  iu 
every  respect  to  the  first,  and  such  that  the 
two  whtn  brought  together,  form  a  com- 
plete sphere. 

The  circle  of  the  first  semi-spbere  may 
bo  provided  with  a  notch  to  accommodate 
the  body  or  trunk  of  the  vine,  thereby  en 
abling  ihe  operator  to  completly  cover  the 
plant  and  provided  against  the  escape  of 
thd  hoppers. 

Care  should  be  taken  iu  forming  the  notch 
to  see  that  it  is  so  placed  in  relation  to  the 
handle  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  stand 
partly  over  the  vine  when  bringing  the 
trap  together. 

The  gauze  of  this  trap,  if  rubbed  over 
with  a  cloth  or  swab,  saturated  with  kero- 
sene, will  retrain  enough  to  kill  immediately 
the  hoppers  alighting  th.reou,  experience 
has  proven,  however,  that  after  a  little  ex- 
posure the  kerosene  loses  its  greatest  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  hoppers  are  therefore 
enabled  to  take  a  second  jump  and  assisted 
by  falling  may  escape  through  the  opening 
or  joint  below.  To  obviate  this  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  replenishing  the  kerosene 
so  often  a  piece  of  flannel  or  similar  cloth 
should  be  drawn  tightly  and  sewn  over  the 
bottom  part  of  each  semi-sphere,  the  edges 
turning  upward  into  the  trap  as  it  appears 
■when  closed,  so  that  any  of  tbe  victims 
tumbling  down  will  lodge  between  it  and 
the  gauze  where  the  density  of  the  oil  will 
end  their  endeavors  to  escape. 

ANOTHER    AND    BETTER    FORM    OF    TRAP. 

I  find  that  for  different  vims,  different 
shapes  are  preferred.  The  following  de- 
scribed appliance  is  the  best  and  most  com- 
monly used  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
though  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the 
first  named. 

Frame  two  semi-cylinders,  usiug  for  this 
purpose  iron  band  K  inch  thick  and  J.^  inch 
wide,  which  should  be  juiued  with  rivets  at 
the  corners.  These  parts  should  be  hinged 
together  with  small  butts,  which  may  be 
riveted  to  the  frame,  such  that  when  covered 
with  green  gauze  it  may  be  opened  and 
closed  over  the  vines.  This  trap  needs  no 
top,  but  should  be  provided  with  a  bottom 
of  either  heavy  cloth  or  what  i^  better  still, 
two  semi-circular  tin  pans  about  IJ.^  inches 
deep,  and  so  formed  that  in  comiug  togeth- 
er to  form  the  circle,  a  space  is  left  for  the 
stump  of  the  vine  aud  stake,  say  eight 
inches  long  aud  three  inches  wide.  A  cloth 
or  sponge  should  project  from  the  edges  of 
the  hole  to  close  completely  about  the  vine 
when  in  use. 

For  vineyards  under  ten  years  old  and 
some  even  older,  eighteen  inches  is  a  suffi- 
cient diameter  for  the  cylinder,  which  should 
be  about  2%  feet  high  to  accommodate  long 
primed  varieties.  The  last  dimension  may, 
however,  be  modiiied  to  accommodate  the 
shape  of  particular  vines.  A  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame  left  free  will  serve 
as  handles  or  these  may  be  added  if  desired, 
iu  which  case  they  bhould  be  attached  near 
the  upper  center  of  each  semi-cylinder. 

TO     OPERATE. 

Smear  the  gauze  over  with  ordinary  kero- 
sene oil,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  crude 
petrolem  may  be  added  if  convenient,  as 
this  will  serve  to  thicken  it  aud  render  it 
more  lasting.  The  oil  applied  by  means  of 
a  brush  or  cloth  as  often  as  seems  necessarj-. 

The  operator  now  approaches  each  vine 
cautiously   aud   enclosing  it   in   the   trap. 


kicks  the  stump  of  the  vine  below  if  using 
the  spherical  trap  or  disturbing  it  above  if 
the  cylinder  is  emptoyi.d  which  causes  tbe 
hoppers  lo  fly  ofl",  aud,  encountering  the 
gaoze,  comes  iu  contact  with  the  kerosene 
which  kills  them  immediatelv,  or  causes 
them  to  drop  to  the  bottom  whvre  a  second 
contact  with  tbe  oil,  Kavis  them  unable  to 
move.  Tbe  trap  shuuld  be  retsiiiKd  about 
the  vine  fur  a  mument  to  insure  the  destine 
tiou  of  all  the  victims  before  again  oi>eniuL; 
it  for  their  escape. 

In  our  work,  after  making  the  part?',  ac 
cording  to  the  above  description,  aud  opera- 
ting on  a  few  vines,  the  green  gauze  was 
changed  to  a  yellowish  hue  by  the  myriads 
of  insects  captured. 

Either  apparatus  is  light  and  easily 
handled, — they  should  not  weigh  over  five 
pounds  each. 

With  one  appliance  a  man  should  get 
over  several  acres  per  day,  and  the  totii' 
cost  of  ti'eatmeut,  including  oil  used,  should 
not  exceed  much,  50  cents  per  acre. 

To  use  the  trap  with  best  success,  it 
should  be  employed  at  the  present  season. 
With  the  iucrtase  of  foliage  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vine,  the  trap  must  also  be  en- 
larged, becoming  more  cumbersome  and 
more  difficult  to  wield,  though  equally 
effective. 

Very  windy  weather  should  be  avoided 
for  this  work  as  many  retreat  into  the 
ground  at  such  a  time,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing on  the  leaves  are  disturbed  with  great 
difficulty  at  such  times. 

When  the  air  is  still,  or  but  little  wind  is 
blowing,  and  when  the  warm  sunshine  has 
removed  the  dew  from  the  foliage, — then 
the  most  favorable  peiiud  for  general  success. 
A  great  advantage  in  early  scas'on  work 
accrues  from  the  destruction  of  the  insects 
previous  to  the  time  of  laying  their  eggs, 
thereby  lessening  the  chance  of  damage. 

A'^ines  laying  on  the  ground,  like  those 
pruned  on  the  Chainlre  system,  or  those 
tied  to  wires,  would  require  a  semi-cylindri- 
cal screen  lined  with  cloth  on  the  bottom, 
which  latter  should  be  turned  up  to  prevent 
their  tumbling  off,  the  screen  being  so 
formed  as  to  cover  the  foliage.  Extermina- 
tion in  this  case  would  prove  more  difficult, 
as  we  have  no  means  of  catching  those 
which  drop  on  the  ground  But  by 
operating  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  aud  when 
a  slight  breeze  would  take  them  on  to  the 
screen,  the  insect  will  fly  to  it  and  be  com- 
pletely entrapped  by  the  oil  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  gauze  aud  cloth. 

Before  closing  this  treatise,  I  desire  to 
express  particular  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Smith  of  the  Olivina  vineyard,  and  to 
his  foreman,  for  th<  ir  kind  assistance  and 
interest  in  the  experiments  which  have 
been  conducted  at  Mr.  Smith's  place.  To 
successfully  accomplish  our  work  has  re- 
quired no  small  dt  gree  of  patience  on  their 
part,  and  I  have  to  thank  them  for  it  aud 
for  theii'  advice  in  devising  the  different 
means  tried. 

The  hoppers  have  increased  on  the 
Olivina  Wueyard  duriug  the  past  three 
ypars  to  such  au  extent  as  to  become  alarm- 
ing. Many  leaves  already  put  forth  are 
withered  by  their  attacks,  aud  some  other 
sectious  repoit  a  similar  condition  of  affairs. 
It  is  now  my  belief  that  prompt  and  ener- 
getic attention  to  the  above  detailed  method 
will  remove  all  fear  of  damage  to  the  grape. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  Commission 
^^as  experimented  with  and  provided  ample 
remedies  for  all  insects  consuming  directly 
the  foliage  of  the  plant.  The  arsenic  and 
bran  remedy  enables  us  to  meet  the  grass- 


hopper    plague    BucceBsfuUy,    and     Paris 

green  or  Loudon  purple  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of  watc  r  will  de- 
stroy other  foliage-consuming  insects,  and 
has  been  proved  innocuous  to  the  fruit, 
vine  or  raisin.  Tho  scribe,  the  flea-beetle, 
and  other  insects  may  likewise  be  trapped 
by  the  above  described  apparatus. 

Up  to  this  time  the  vine-hopper  has 
proved  a  constant  menace  to  the  grower, 
but  from  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  dates  our 
victory  iu  the  field. 

J.  H.  Wheeler, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 
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The  following  condensation  contains  all 
the  important  features  of  a  bulletin,  which 
has  lately  been  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture. 

CODLIN    MOTH. 

The  remedies  are  Paris  Green,  Londui. 
Purple  and  white  arsenic.  Of  these  Pari- 
Green  seems  the  best,  and  the  least  liable  ti 
itijare  foliage.  Use  oue  pound  to  lyO  gal- 
lons of  water;  use  nothing  but  the  Parit 
Gretn  and  water,  stir  it  well  and  strain  br- 
for  using.  Spray  early  apples  aud  pearc 
only  once  just  as  they  are  comiug  out  ol 
bloom.  For  later  apples  aud  pears  spra\ 
again  in  ten  days  (or  two  weeks)  with  200 
gallons  to  the  pound.  Use  Cyclone,  Graf- 
ton, or  Imperial  Nozzel. 

SCLPHIDE     OF     SODA     AND     WHALE     OIL    SOAP 

Are  recommended  for  trial  for  a  third 
spraj-ing  a  month  after  the  second.  To 
prepare  this  see  farther  on  in  this  article. 
One  spraying  of  Paris  Green  is  generally 
enongb,  but  when  there  are  infested  or- 
chards arouud,  it  is  safer  to  give  a  full 
course  of  treatment. 

POISON. 

All  arsenic  mixtures  are  poison.  Look 
out  for  stock,  and  for  cuts  aud  wounds  on 
your  hands.     No  great  dauger  otherwise. 

BANDS. 

Continue  to  use  bands  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  examining  every  week  and  also  put 
rags  in  the  crotches  of  large  trees. 

WOOLT    APHIS    AND    PLCM    APHIS. 

To  kill  these  above  ground  use: 

Rosin,  4  pounds. 

Sal  Soda,  3  pounds. 

Water  enough  to  make  i%  gallons. 
Dissolve  soda  iu  a  few  pints  of  water, 
add  the  rosin,  heat  till  this  is  dissolved,  then 
add  the  rest  of  the  water.  Use  l^a  pints  of 
this  strong  solution  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  use  it  heated  to  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

BED    SPIDER. 

Spider's  eggs  are  hard  to  kill  without 
hurting  the  trees,  but  sulphur  washes,  ap- 
plied in  summer,  will  keep  them  down.  If 
spiders  are  plenty  and  weather  hot  and  dry, 
one  application  will  not  be  enough.  Try 
the  sulphide  of  soda  wash,  as  for  scale  in- 
sects. Also  try  the  following:  Take  the 
■iy^  gallons  sal  soda  and  rosin  solution  as 
prepared  for  spider,  add  50  gallons  of  water 
and  Hi  pounds  sulphur  dissolved  in  a 
pound  of  lye.  Spray  this  on  and  dast  the 
trees  over  with  sulphur,  using  a  bellows  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  spray  is  on.  Se- 
lect a  calm  day.  This  will  last  a  long 
time. 

DIABROTICA. 

Spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  if  the  in- 
sect   appears    before    the    fruit    is     large. 


Spray  early  in  tbe  morning  while  tho  bugs 
are  sluggish. 

Kerosene,  2  gallons. 

Common  or  whale  oil  soap,  J,  pound. 

Water,  1  gallon. 
Heat  the  soap  and  water,  boiling  hot, 
and  add  to  it  the  kerosene,  and  churn  it 
with  a  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle  for  ten 
minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  will 
form  a  perfect  cream  which  thickens  on 
cooling,  aud  adhers  without  oilntss  to  sur- 
face of  glass.  Dilute  one  gallon  of  this 
with  nine  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  use  as 
a  spray. 

After  the  fruit  gets  larger  drive  them  out 
of  the  orchard  by  fumigation.  Try  a  fire 
with  a  little  wood  tar  in  it. 

STRIPED    StjASH    BUG. 

A  pail  of  water,  a  tablespoon  of  saltperer, 
A  pint  of  this  around  evtry  hill  of  squashes 
or  melons. 

SCALE    INSECTS, 

The  auspicious  lim^;  to  treat  these  is 
when  the  maj.irity  of  the  insects  are  hatcb- 
-d.  Watch  fur  this  time.  Look  out  for 
he  first  brood  of  A^»pidiotus  perniciosus 
.vben  the  eheriies  are  turning  color. 

As  a  general  useful  wash  the  sulphide  of 
■oda  or  sulphide  of  potash,  with  whale  oil, 
las  proved  satisfactory. 
1%  pounds  ot  sulphur. 
1    pound  of    concentrated  lye  or  pow- 
dered   caustic  soda  4-5  pound,  or 
caustic  potash,  1  pound. 
14  pounds   of  best  whale-  oil  soap  (80 

per  cent). 
55  gallons  of  water. 
Dissolve  the  lye  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  boil  the  sulphur  until  dissolved.  Dis- 
solve the  soap  in  the  water,  mix  the  two 
and  boil  them  a  short  time;  use  at  130  de- 
grees F.  in  vessel. 

This  wash  is  useful  not  alone  against 
young  scale^  but  against  tbe  scab  disease  of 
pears  and  apples,  also  against  leaf-eating 
insects,  as  saw-fly  larva  and  pear-slug.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  that  whenever 
Paris  green  has  been  used  these  insects 
have  been  killed. 

The  above  wash  is  app'icable  to  stone 
fruits  as  well  as  to  pears  aud  apples. 

RESIN    SOAP. 

This  is  recommended  by  Sol.  Runyan, 
Courtland,  Col.,  for  scale  insects  on  decid- 
uous trees,  to  be  sprayed  on  fruit. 

10  lbs.  cau.stic  soda,  98  per  cent. 

10  lbs,  potash. 

40  lbs.  tallow. 

40  lbs.  resin; 
1.  Dissolve  soda  and  potash  in  10  gal- 
lons water  and  put  into  a  50  gallon  barrel. 
2  Dissolve  the  tallow  and  resin  to- 
gether by  heating.  When  dissolved  add 
them  to  the  soda  and  potash  in  the  barrel 
aud  stir  for  ten  minutes.  Leave  standing 
for  two  hours,  and  then,  with  constant  stir* 
ring  fill  up  with  water.  Use  next  day,  a 
pound  to  tho  gallon,  warm.  This  is  best 
for  apples  aud  pears. 


The  Anglo  American  Times  says;  ''Cali- 
fornia had  iu  1830  over  35,000  acres  in 
vines,  which  had  increased  by  last  year  to 
132,000  acres,  of  which  50,000  acres  were 
bearing.  Three  years  hence  there  ought  to 
be  100,000  acres  bearing.  With  them  the 
average  is  about  four  hundred  gallons  to 
the  acre.  Three  years  from  now  CaUfornia 
ought  to  produce  40,000,000  gallons.  At 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon, 
this  means  a  revenue  of  $10,000,000.  The 
vineyards  in  France  cover  9,500,000  acres, 
which  in  good  years  average  two  hundred 
gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre." 
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ADrLTERATlOX     OF    WIXE8L 


From  Iht*  ln<*l  rf|»orl  nl  ih«*  I  iiIIimI  Slitlm 
D^parinaeutur  AKrtrulmrr. 


The  adalteratiou  of  wioe  has  been  prac- 
tictd  from  a  very  early  thitc  in  those  coon- 
tries  where  the  coDsciiuptiou  is  large.  It 
has  incrt-as<(l  id  amor.ut  aod  iu  the  skill- 
fulcess  of  it:*  practioucrs  until  at  the  pr^s- 
eut  day  it  requires  for  its  det<^ctioD  all  the 
knowledjije  aud  resuoiccs  which  chtiuical 
acieoce  cau  Lriuj;  to  btar  npoo  it,  and  even 
thi  n  A  large-  part  doablK&s  t^onpt-s  detec- 
tion. It  mast  be  n.iueiubcred,  however, 
that  in  Europe  the  defiuitiou  of  Hdultera- 
lion  has  rather  a  wide  scopo,  iocludiug  the 
additiou  of  substances  which  are  simply 
dilnteuts.  The  T.-iris  Lnborutory  considers 
as  a  frand  "the  addition  of  any  substauce 
for  the  purpose  of  gain  which  chuuges  the 
compositioa  of  the  natural  wine."  In 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  northern  sitaa- 
tion  of  the  couutrr,  it  is  permitted  to  the 
wine  growers  iu  bad  years,  when  the  grapes 
contain  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
sugar,  to  make  use  of  pure  sugar  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  must,  which  condition  is  not 
considered  as  an  offense  against  the  adul- 
teration laws,  so  long  as  the  product  is 
B3ld  as  "wine"  simply.  The  amonut  of 
water  a^Med  with  the  sugur  must  not  be 
greater  than  twice  the  weight  of  the  former, 
and  the  product  must  not  be  offered  for 
sale  ns  "natural  wine.** 

By  far  the  gr^-at*  r  part  of  the  adalteration 
carried  on  iu  the  European  conutries  con- 
sists of  this  udditiuu  of  wat.'r  (tnouill'Mjr) 
and  sugar  {surrage).  Such  wiues  result 
from  the  methods  of  mannfactare  already 
describe  d — petiotiz^tion,  gnllizatiou  and 
chaptaliztttion.  For  the  detection  of  such 
wiues.  it  U  ntcessar^-  to  establish  masimam 
and  manimum  limits  for  the  priuci^al  con- 
stituents of  wines,  and  the  nlution  iu  which 
these  coostitnents  stand  to  one  anoiher 
To  establish  thvse  limits  is  rather  difficult, 
and  r>  quires  a  large  stries  of  analyses  (X- 
tendiug  ovtr  many  years.  The  constituents 
most  relied  on  for  the  eet.iblishmeut  of  the 
character  of  a  wine  in  judf^tng  whether  it 
has  been  dilat<d  or  not,  art-:  the  extract, 
conteut  of  free  acid,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  t  xtract  and  miutral  matters. 

In  Germany  the  lowest  limit  of  t!je  extract 
iu  a  natural  wine  is  placed  at  1.5  grams  in 
l<X)cc..  and  after  Rubtracting  the  amount  of 
free  fixed  acids  calculated  as  tartaric  from 
the  extract,  the  amount  of  the  latter  left 
must  be  not  less  than  1.1  grams;  or  after 
the  substraction  of  the  total  free  acids  as 
tartaric,  not  less  than  1.  gram  iu  lOOcc.  In 
the  Paris  Laborntory  no  exact  limits  are 
set,  the  decision  being  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  analyst,  after  a  careful  compari^ion 
of  the  sample  with  analys  s  of  previous 
similar  win*  a  done  in  the  laboratory  in 
past  years.  The  sugar  added  is  often  glu- 
cose, which  introduct^  into  the  wine  sub- 
stances more  or  less  ibjuriuus,  depending 
upon  its  character.  Ordinary  glucose  con- 
taias  usually  10  or  13  p*  r  cent,  of  non- 
fermentable  subMtanoes,  which  serve*  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  extract,  thus 
masking  the  addition  of  water.  Its  f^r- 
raentation  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  amylic  alcohol,  which 
increases  the  intoxicating  effect  of  such 
wines,  and  causes  headache  and  nausea  in 
those  partaking  of  them. 

In  the  detection  of  this  snV«tnnce  advan- 
tage is  taktn  of  the  non-fermented  charac- 
ter of  the  dextrin  it  contains,  and  of  the 
presence  of  amvlin,  a  non-fermentable, 
highly  dextrorotatory  body  foand  in  com- 
mercial starch  sugar.     50rc.  of  win*^,  after 


driring  off  the  alcohol  by  evaporadon,  are 
subjected  to  fermentation  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  well-washed  yeast.  After  the 
fermentation  is  complete  the  liquid  is 
clarified  by  means  of  lead  or  bone  black, 
and  polarized.  If  starch  sugar  has  been 
uaed  a  strong  rotation  to  the  right  will  be 
obs'  rved,  while  if  the  wine  was  natural,  or 
if  the  sugar  ns^^d  was  cnne  sugar,  there 
would  be  no  rotation.  The  following  pro- 
cedure is  also  given  by  the  German  Com- 
mission : 

Two  huudred  aud  teu  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  wine  are  evaporated  tu  a  thiu  syrup 
on  the  wuter-bath  after  the-  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  20  per  c«:nt.  solution  of 
acetate  of  pota.sh.  To  the  residu<r  is  grailu- 
aby  oddi-d  with  continual  stirring  200cc.  of 
90  per  ceut.  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion when  perfectly  clear  is  poured  off  or 
filtered  into  a  fiask  and  the  alcohol  driven 
off  until  ouly  about  5cc.  r-^main.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  about  ]5cc.  water 
and  a  little  bone-black,  filtered  iuto  a  grad- 
uated cylinder  aud  washed  with  water  until 
the  volum#  measures  S'.'cc.  If,  now,  this 
liquid  shows  a  rotation  of  more  than  x  0.3, 
Wild,  the  wine  contains  the  unfermentable 
matters  of  commercial  potato  sugar  (amy- 
lih) 

I  have  made  no  trial  of  these  methods 
on  American  wlueS,  aud  give  them  simply 
as  a  reference.  Ic  is  wtU  known  that 
American  starch  sugar,  made  from  corn, 
is  quite  differ<:ut  in  compositidh  from  the 
European  article,  which  is  usually  made 
from  potato  starch,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  presence  of  amyliu  has  been  de- 
moustrated  iu  the  American  article. 
Whethtr  the  latter  contains  much  dexlria 
or  not  depends  Ufwu  the  character  of  the 
*'glucosc*'  used;  if  it  is  the  liquid  glucose, 
I  cau  testify  from  experience  that  it  con 
tains  a  considerable  percentage  of  dixtrin; 
but  if  it  is  t  e  highly  converted  "grape 
sugar"  or  solid  glucose  that  is  used,  probit- 
bly  not  much  dextrin  ia  introduced  iuto 
.the  wine  from  it. 

Fraudulent  wines  are  frequently  made 
from  raisin  or  dried  grapes  in  France,  and 
according  to  French  authorities,  can  easily 
be  recognized  by  their  high  percentage  of 
reducing  sugar,  and  left-handed  polariza- 
tion after  fermentation. 

The  ptastering  of  wines,  which  is  also 
very  extensively  carried  on  in  France,  con- 
sists iu  adding  to  the  wine  or  must,  a  large 
excess  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  lime  salt  re- 
places the  tartaric  acid  which  is  combined 
with  potash,  and  forms  an  acid  sulphate 
of  potash,  while  the  tartaric  acid  separates 
out  as  tartrate  of  lime.  The  operation  is 
said  to  give  the  wine  a  brighter  color  and 
to  enhance  its  keeping  qualities,  probably 
by  a  mechanical  carrj-ing  down  of  some  of 
the  albominons  matters.  Some  authorities 
seem  to  regard  the  addition  as  a  pardona- 
ble one  on  this  account,  but  most  condemn 
it.  It  certaiuly  introduces  into  the  wine  a 
nalt  entirely  foreign  to  the  grape  and  of  a 
more  objectionable  nature  than  that  which 
it  supplants,  viz.,  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 
Both  Girmany  and  France  are  in  accord  as 
to  the  limit  of  sulphuric  acid  which  can  be 
used  in  a  wine,  requiring  a  wine  with  a 
oontent  of  &O3,  corresponding  to  over  2 
grains  of  pota>tsic  sulphate  1K3  SO4)  per 
liter,  to  be  designated  as  a  plastered  wine. 
This  figure  affords  a  pretty  wide  margin, 
for  the  avemgr-  content  of  wines,  according 
to  most  observers,  is  not  over  one-fourth  of 
the  standard,  or  5  grams  K3  SO4  to  the 
liter. 


The  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
can  be  made  directly  by  vr^ip*'***^**  **' 
the  wine  with  barium  chloride,  but  is  much 
more  conveniently  and  rapidly  earn- d  out 
as  follows: 

Take  14  grams  of  pure,  dry,  crystalized 
barium  chloride,  together  with  SOcc.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  make  up  to  a  liter.  If 
lOcc.  of  wine  are  used,  every  Ice.  of  this 
solution  required  indicates  a  content  of  1 
gram  E2S04  to  the  liter  of  wine;  accord 
ingly  to  several  portions  of  wine  of  lOcc., 
each  are  added,  respectively,  0.  7,  1,  15, 
2cc.  and  more  if  necessary,  the  solution 
heated,  and  allowed  to  stand.  When  cool 
they  HT3  filtered,  and  a  little  more  barium 
chloride  added  to  each  test.  The  appear- 
ance or  non  appearance  of  a  further  preci- 
pitate in  the  different  tests  will  show  be- 
tween what  limits  the  content  of  S03  lies. 

The  use  of  starch  sugar  is  also  likely  to 
introduce  sulphates  into  the  wine. 

Fortification  of  wine  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  derived  from  some  other 
source.  The  alcohol  may  be  added  to  the 
must  or  the  wine.  It  allows  of  better  in- 
corporation with  the  wine  if  it  is  added  to 
the  must  before  fermentation.  In  either 
case,  however,  it  precipitates  a  part  of  the 
constituents  originally  dissolved,  lowers 
the  quantity  of  extract,  d»'prives  ths  wine 
of  its  original  bouquet  aud  flavor,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  heady  and  intoxicating.  The 
least  objectional  addition  is  alcohol  dis- 
tilled from  grapes;  but  the  high  price  of  the 
lalier  renders  it  much  less  likely  to  be  used 
than  com  spirits,  which  contains  consider- 
bly  more  fusel  oil.  The  practice  of  fortifi- 
cation prevails  especially  in  the  more 
southern  wine-growing  countries,  as  Portu- 
gal, Spuin,  and  the  So'jth  of  France. 
Growers  in  those  cotintries  declare  it  to  be  a 
necessary'  additiou  to  their  warm  climates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  wines,  as  these 
latter  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
unf(  rmeuted  sugar,  which  would  soon  pro- 
duce the  souring  of  the  wine  if  the  alcoholic 
content  were  not  greater  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  fermentation.  In  Frante,  for 
ordinary  red  wines,  the  addition  of  alcohol 
is  decided  by  the  relation  01  the  alcohol  to 
the  extract  (sugar  deducted)  exceeding  sen- 
sibly the  relation  of  4  to  4.  5.  In  Germany 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  glycerine  is  relied 
upon,  the  maximum  proportion  allowed 
being  100  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  to  14 
of  glycerine  and  the  minimum  100  to  7. 
Wines  going  above  the  maximom  are  con- 
demned as  having  suffered  an  addition  of 
glycerine,  those  going  below  the  minimum 
as  being  fortified  with  alcohol.  With 
"sweet  wines''  these  figures  do  not  apply, 
as  they  are  based  on  natural  wiues  made  in 
German;.  Moreover,  no  definite  stand  is 
taken  upon  the  question  of  the  fortification 
of  the  sweet  wines  from  other  countries 
sold  iu  Germany.  The  Bavarian  chemists 
require  the  conteut  of  alcohol  and  sugar  in 
sweet  wines  nsed  for  medicinal  purposes  to 
be  shown  on  the  label,  a  very  excellent 
provision,  for  no  two  samples  of  sweet  wine 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  of  similar 
composition,  and  the  physician  is  alto- 
gether in  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  a  com 
pound  he  is  administering  to  his  patient 
under  the  name  of  "port*'  or  "sherry." 
Any  wine  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
alcohol  than  15  per  cent,  by  volume  <12 
per  cent,  by  weight)  can  be  safely  declared 
to  be  fortified,  for  it  has  bet'U  shown  that 
fermentation  is  arrested  when  the  alcoholic 
content  reaches  above  that  point. 

The  prewrro/iw  a^nts  added  to  wine  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  used  in  mall 
liqnoiB.     The  subject  of  the  use  of  salicy- 


lic acid  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigat- 
in  the  portion  of  Ih;^  bollttin  devoted  to 
beer,  that  a  further  treatment  of  the  sub- 
j'>ct  is  Qonece^sary.  The  methods  for 
detection  and  estimation  already  given  for 
beer  are  applied  equally  as  well  to  wine. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  solpbites  and 
bomx. 

Muifrnl  addiiiong  to  wine  are  generally 
iiitroducetl  acci<1vutally,  the  strong  acidity 
of  the  liquid  making  it  very  liiible  to  uou- 
tamiuation  from  metallic  vess^-U,  pipes,  etc 
Lead  oxide  was  sometimes  added  to  vine 
to  counteract  txce-aiive  acidity  in  former 
days,  and  Hassal  gives  cases  of  deaths 
traced  to' the  use  of  such  wines.  Such 
additions  b;.-long  probably  to  the  a  * 
tions  of  the  past,  although  the  p- 
of  such  a  ccutuminatiou  should  uex.  r  ue 
forgotten,  especially  if  auy  of  the  symp- 
toms of  lead  poisoning  have  been  produced 
by  a  snspected  sample.  The  search  for 
mineral  constituents  in  wine  preaenta  no 
difficulties  and  need  not  be  farther  dwelt 
upon. 

Gummy  subslantfs  are  sometimes  added 
to  watered  wines  to  make  np  for  their  de- 
ficiency iu  extract.  Gam  arabic,  or  com- 
mercial dextrin,  have  been  ased  for  thia 
purpose.  The  addition  may  be  detected 
by  the  following  metho  I,  taken  from  the 
German  Commission:  "lOcc.  of  95  p*  r 
cent,  alcohol  are  added  to  4cc.  of  win 
and  the  whole  well  shaken;  if  gums  ur 
present  the  liquid  becomes  milky  and  do.- 
DOl  clear  up  completely  alter  standi-  j 
seveial  hoars.  The  precipitate  form-  i 
adheres  in  part  to  the  sides  of  the  gla^', 
and  forms  lamps.  In  genuine  wine,  flak'  - 
form  after  a  short  time,  which  subside  nuj 
remain  rather  loose.  For  a  more  exact 
teat  the  wine  should  be  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  the  iu- 
solu.able  part  dissolved  in  water.  Thi- 
solution  is  treated  with  Ice.  hydrochloric 
acid,  heated  under  pressure  for  two  hoars 
and  the  reducing  power  ascertained  with 
Fehling's  solution.  With  genuine  wioes 
no  considerable  reduction  is  obtained  in 
this  way.'*  I  have  made  no  trial  of  this 
method. 

The  adulteration  of  wines  by  snbstitnlii::. 
for  it.  wholly  or  in  part,  the  ferment-  -1 
juices  of  other  froits,  such  as  cider,  is  u 
matter  difficnlt  of  detection.  The  presence 
in  such  wines  of  malic  acid  and  the  nb^nce 
of  tartaric  was  formerly  considered  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  addition,  but  it  is  found 
that  in  bad  years  malic  acid  often  predom- 
inates in  grape  juice,  and  on  the  other 
hand  various  causes  may  greatly  rednee 
the  content  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  even 
cause  it  to  entirely  disapp<^-ar.  The  proof 
of  such  addition  by  chemical  means  rests 
chiefly  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
general  composition  of  the  sample  analyzed . 
Often  the  taste  or  odor  of  the  residue  of 
evaporation  of  the  sample  itself  or  of  the 
distillate  will  give  some  clew  to  such  ad- 
dition. Often  the  recognition  of  free  tar- 
taric acid  in  such  wines  will  condemn  them 
as  artificial,  for  natural  wines  contain  a 
very  small  amount,  if  any.  of  free  add;  ac- 
cording to  the  German  Commission  nerer 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  frt-e  fixed 
acids.  Tartaric  acid  is  often  add<  d  also  to 
wines  which  have  been  deprived  of  part  of 
their  normal  acidity  by  the  addition  of 
water  or  sugar  solutions.  The  qaalitatir- 
determination  is  as  follows: 

To  20  or  30cc.  of  wine  is  added  [ 
ated  and  finely  powdered  bitrate  of  ; 
the  whole    well  shaken  and  filtered    alter 
standing  an  hour.     To  the  clear  solution  ia 
aildod  2  or  3  drops  of  a  20  per  cvnt .  solution  of 
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acetate  of  potash,  aud  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  stand  twelve  honrs.  The  shaking  nnd 
8taudiii£  of  thp  solution  must  take  place  at 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  teiupLTnture. 
If  at  (he  end  of  this  time  any  considerable 
precipitate  has  stparnted  out,  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  should  be  undertaken. 

Foreitfn  coloriny  niaUers  are  fre-quoutlv 
added  to  red  wiu.s,  either  to  briyhteu 
■  and  improve  the  color  obtaiued  from  the 
grapes,  or,  rnort*  frequently,  to  cover  up  the 
the  effects  of  prtvioua  dilutiou.  These 
'  colors  may  be  of  vegetnMe  origin,  obtained 
from  the  various  vegetable  dyes,  or  by  mix- 
ing the  juice  of  other  highly  colored  berries 
or  truits  with  the  wine;  or  they  may  be 
some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  aniline 
dyes  obtained  from  coal  tar.  A  few  exam- 
ples of  the  vegetable  dyes  said  to  be  used 
may  be  mentioned  as  follows:  Logwood, 
cochineal,  elderberries,  whortleberries,  red 
cabbage,  beet-root,  mallow,  indigo,  etc. 

Very  elaborate  and  extensive  schemes  for 
tlie  detection  of  these  coloring  mattei-s  have 
been  devised,  and  chemical  literature  is 
full  of  articles  written  upon  the  subject,  yet 
the  positive  identiBcation  of  nuy  of  the 
vegetable  coloring  matttrs  used  is  only  verv 
exceptionally  carried  out.  Most  of  these 
schemes  are  based  upon  the  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  precipitates  given  with  var- 
ious reagents,  aud  the  coloring  raatters  of 
the  grape  resemble  so  very  closely  in  their 
behavior  others  of  vegetable  origiu,  and  the 
variations  in  the  amount  of  tannin  present 
has  so  great  an  influence  npon  the  char- 
acter of  the  precipitate,  that  definite  con- 
clusioHs  are  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  Berlin  Commission  rejects  all 
methods  for  the  detection  of  vegetable 
coloring  matters  as  not  being  capable  of 
yielding  positive  proof,  and  gives  only 
methods  for  the  detection  of  coal  tar 
colors.  The  Paris  Laboratory,  ou  Ihe 
other  hand,  gives  a  vc-ry  elaborate  scheme 
for  the  detection  of  both  vegetable  and 
aniline  colors,  designed  to  cover  all 
substances  likely  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. This  scheme  is  based  chiefly  upon 
Gautier's  aud  the  French  authorities  claim 
that  with  it  a  chemist  who  is  expert  by  long 
experience  can  detect  the  coloration  of  a 
wine  by  either  vegetable  or  mineral  foreign 
matters,  though  he  may  not  be  able  in  all 
cases  to  identify  ihe  particular  coloriuj 
matter  used.  These  schemes  can  only  b- 
referred  to  here,  as  I  consider  that  their 
value  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  repro- 
duction. 

The  detection  of  aniline  coloring  matters 
can  be  made  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
following  method  is  essentially  that  given 
by  the  German  Commission,  aud  originally 
devised,  I  belitve,  by  Konig:  Two  samples 
of  lOOcc.  each  of  wine  are  taken,  and 
shaken  up  with  about  30cc.  of  eth.  r,  after 
one  has  been  rendered  alkaline  by  the  ad- 
dition of  5cc.  of  ammonia.  After  separation 
has  taken  place,  about  20cc.  of  the  clear 
etherial  solution  from  each  test  are  poured 
off  (not  filtered)  and  evaporated  spontan- 
eously in  porcelain  dishes  in  which  are 
placed  threads  of  pure  white  wool,  about 
5cm.  in  length.  With  wines  which  are 
free  from  aniUne  colors,  the  wool,  with  the 
residue  of  ammoiiiacal  solution  remains  of 
a  perfectly  white  color,  aud  the  thread  in 
the  solution  which  was  not  treated  with  am- 
monia will  be  of  a  bronnish  color.  The 
presence  of  fuchsine  is  readily  detected, 
however;  for  out  of  a  perfectly  colorless 
ammouiacal  ether  solution  a  bright  red  will 
appear  as  it  evaporates,  aud  becomes  fixed 
\ipon  the  woolen   thread.     Those  varieties 


of  aniline  dyes,  which  are  more  riadily 
taken  up  by  ether  from  acid  solutions  than 
from  alkaline  will  be  detected  by  the  red 
coloring  of  the  wool  iu  the  ether  from  the 
sample  whicn  received  no  iid.lition  of  am- 
monia. The  coloring  matter  may  also  be 
extracted  by  means  of  amyl  alcohol,  which 
will  be  discharge  d  ficm  the  solvent  by  am- 
monia if  the  rtuiliuy  dye  used  be  of  an  acid 
nature,  in  which  ease  tho  amyl  alcohol  will 
dissolve  little  coloring  matter  from  the  wiui- 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

The  diseases  of  wine  ma3-  b-  considtr.  d 
iu  the  light  of  adulteration,  as  il  is  a  fraud 
to  offer  wines  for  the  sale  as  pure  wines 
which  have  under  gone  a  change  which 
alters  their  composition  aud  renders  them 
unfit  for  use.  The  researches  of  Pasteur 
on  fermentations  has  thowu  that  nearly  all 
of  the  (Useases  of  wiue  are  due  to  the  de- 
velopment iu  them  of  microscopical  veget- 
able growths,  whose  germs  are  carried  in 
the  air.  Each  disease  has  its  own  special 
organism  peculiar  to  itself,  which  may  be 
detected  by  a  microscope.  These  differeul 
organisms  produce  the  souring,  molding, 
bittering,  cloudiness,  bhickening,  etc.,  of 
wiue.  The  best  wines  are  said  to  be  ihi 
most  subject  to  these  alterations;  ever\ 
year  large  quantities  of  the  finest  wines  of 
Burgundy  are  spoiK  d  by  the  disease  called 
bitttring  (/'anier). 

In  the  wines  that  have  become  entirely 
unfit  for  use  throiisjh  the  development  of 
one  of  the  diseases  the  fact  is  rendered 
sufficiently  evident  by  the  senses,  especially 
to  an  expert  taster.  To  detect  the  first  be- 
ginning of  such  alt-iration,  however,  is  more 
readily  done  by  means  of  the  microscope 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 

HOW     TO     ARI^K     WINE? 


The  Santa  Clara  Valley  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  an 
Eastern  contributor: 

Few  customs  of  other  nations  differ  more 
from  ours  than  those  in  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing wine,  aud,  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  eat- 
ing  aud  drinking  generally. 

Accustomed  as  we  were  to  see  the  Yankee 
bolt  his  drinks  and  even  his  food,  something 
like  a  "piker,"  it  was,  later  in  life,  as  the 
Germans  began  to  multiply  among  us,  a 
surprise  to  learn  how  much  enjoyment  they 
extracted  from  their  frugal  mug  of  beer 
sipped  slowly  and  spiced  with  cheerful  con- 
versation. 

Extending  our  observation  to  othtrpeople, 
we  notice  that  the  Englishman  delights  in 
quantity,  although  it  is  taken  in  less  haste 
than  by  the  American. 

The  diflVrenee  in  the  climate  doubtless 
has  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  peculiarities 
of  nations.  When  we  come  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  Latin  races,  notably  the 
French,  we  "Yankees  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
some  questions. 

They  have  cultivated  their  tastes  for  cen- 
turies, and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  those  tastes  often  exquisite  in  delicacy; 
and  that  their  customs  have  been  gi-eatly 
modified  by  that  refinement. 

On  account  of  the  favorableness  of  their 
climate,  the  people  in  Southern  Europe  live 
much  iu  the  open  air — as  you  Californians 
are  enabled  to  do — where  they,  in  a  social 
way,  sip  their  beverages  without  "treating," 
and  beside  the  httle  nothings  that  are  talked 
at  American  "teas,"  discuss  topics  pertain- 
ing to  politics,  art  and  literature. 

Perhaps  an  example  will  best  illustrate 
their  habits. 

About  two  hours  before  the  time  of  taking 
the  solid  meal  of  th-^  day,  two  young  Paris- 


ians went  to  a  caf^  and  gave  th<ir  orders. 
The  menu  was  to  consist  of  a  few  courses 
only — soup,  fish,  game,  mtuts.  dessert,  wine 
aud  black  coffee.  Duiiug  the  iuterim  they 
strolled  into  the  gard«u  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  whetted  their  appetites  by  discoursing 
about  table  delicacies.  When  the  appointed 
lime  had  arrived,  they  were  iu  a  condition 
to  enjoy  what  they  had  been  in  preparation 
for. 

After  they  had  deliberately  seated  them- 
shIvcs,  each  bowed  aud  pledged  the  other 
iu  about  a  teaspoouful  of  Sauterue,  holding 
it  apparently  in  the  mouth  for  a  few 
seconds,  aud  swallowing  it  drop  by  drop  so 
as  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  delicious 
draught. 

Now  that  is  the  way  to  take  wine.  Try 
it.  Roll  a  thimble  full  of  the  finest  brand;- 
of  vour  California  Muscatel  or  Zinfaudel 
slowly  back  to  the  palate  and  hold  it  ther. 
a  moment,  so  that  the  aroma  |may  ascend 
into  the  olfactories;  let  a  few  Bt.cred  drop^ 
Iriekle  down  the  throat,  and  inh.ale  th' 
vapor,  as  a  sweet  incense  to  a  refined  taste 
It  will  tingle  in  every  fiber,  and  make  yoi 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Try  it,  aut 
know  of  a  truth  that  a  teaspoouful  taken  ii 
this  way  gives  more  real  satisfaction  than  ; 
glassful  taken  as  a  "wash-down.''  Yoi 
will  learn  furthermore,  that  sensible  wiue 
drinking  will  never  end  in  a  debauch. 

But  of  that  dinner.  They  ate  almost  a^ 
deliberately  as  they  drank,  never  swallow- 
ing a  morsel  apparently  so  long  as  it  minis- 
tered to  gustatory  pleasure;  and  so  far  as  an 
observer  could  note,  no  topics  were  dis- 
cussed which  might  divert  the  mind  from  a 
full  participation  in  that  pleasure.  They 
did  not  eat  much  but  they  ate  well — they 
drank  little  but  they  drank  well. 

That  dinner,  as  all  dinners  should  be, 
was  an  event  of  the  day,  aud  when  they 
arose  from  the  table  Ihey  had  diiud  iu  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term. 

Now,  while  the  Yankee  looking  on,  de- 
spised the  useless  lives  that  those  young 
Pai-isians  apparently  ltd,  that  object  lesson 
was  invaluable  to  him,  and  he  writes  of  i^ 
here  as  a  hint  to  those  who  would  kuow 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  dinner. 

Undepraved  tastes  were  given  for  gratifi- 
cation. Let  ns  then  "eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,"  with  due  moderation. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  diluted  their 
wines,  stirring  in  from  one  third  to  one  half 
the  quantity  of  water  before  serving. 

For  several  persons  at  one  table  this  was 
performed  in  a  crater,  a  dish  something  like 
a  punch  bowl,  and  the  rim  was  often  edged 
with  a  chaplet  of  laurel;  aud  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  people,  both  native  and 
foreign,  now  dilute  their  wines,  the  ladies 
generally  using  more  water  than  wine. 

Wine-drinking  is  an  old  custom  dating 
from  the  time  of  Noah,  and  emigrants  from 
the  Eust  carried  the  vine  with  them  into  all 
the  countries  of  their  adoption. 

About  600  B.  C.  a  colony  of  louians  from 
Asia  Minor  settled  at  Marseilles  in  the  south 
of  Fiance,  and  taught  the  Gauls  vine  dress- 
ing; aud  now  you  Californiaus  are  contend- 
ing with  the  world  for  the  palm,  and  com- 
pariug  the  vine  growing  districts  aud  their 
products  in  the  Old  World,  with  those  of 
the  Etireka  State,  I  believe  you  are  to  win 
it. 

The  "coming  man''  is  destined  to  drink 
wine — a  small  quantity  only  aud  that  at  his 
meals — and  the  country  that  shall  produee 
it  pure,  and  preserve  its  aroma  born  only  of 
a  genial  soil,  of  warm  breezes,  of  sunshine 
and  showers,  will  be  his  purveyor. 


PKANT    TilK    OI.IVK 

Those  who  are  yet  in  doubt,  says  the- 
San  Johe  Herald,  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  to. 
plant,  or  who  have  been  unable  to  obfaiui 
just  the  variety  they  want,  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  plant  olivew.  The  tree  flourishes, 
with  very  little  care,  and  will  live  and; 
beat  abundantly  for  centuries.  It  is  always: 
in  full  foliage,  ar.d  is  one  of  the  handsomc- 
est  and  brightest  trees  that  can  be  culti- 
vated. And  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere,, 
though  the  bf^tt  results  would  probably  be 
obtaiued  from  this  deep,  rich,  loose  soil  oui 
the  western  side  of  the  valley.  Then,  too,. 
the  market  for  pure  olive  oil  is  rapidly  ex 
tending,  and  the  production  has  nevir  yet. 
been  equal  to  the  demand.  Of  late  years, 
cotton-seed,  peanut  and  lard  oil  have  been 
-xtensively  used  either  to  adulterate  olive 
oil,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it  altogether. 
This  shows  that  the  market  is  not  half  sup- 
plied, aud  if  pure  olive  oil  could  be  fur- 
uished  in  abundance  there  can  be  no. doubt 
that  it  would  geU'  rally  take  the  place  of 
ard,  and  butli  r,  especially  for  culinary 
'  jurposes.  And  for  building  up  waste  tis- 
;aes,  aud  preventing  or  curing  various, 
iiseases,  it  is  far  better  ihan  cod  liver  oil,, 
ir  any  of  the  nauseous  substances  that 
ire  now  prescribed  by  physicians.  There- 
is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  present  df- 
uand  to  be  supplied,  but  one  that  will 
rapidly  increase  as  the  good  qualities  of 
he  article  become  better  known.  By  all 
means  then  let  ns  plant  olives.  Fill  up  the 
waste  places  with  them.  Plant  them  as 
ornaments  in  the  corners  of  lots,  along  the 
roadsides,  and  in  every  place  that  a  tree 
can  grow.  In  a  few  years  they  will  bear 
abundantly,  and  yield  a  handsome  profit, 
besides  being  an  ornament  to  the  premises 
and  to  the  whole  valley. 


A     DESTRI'CTIVF    PriVOrK. 


Subscribe  for  The  Meechant. 


Prof.  Prentiss  told  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  recently  that 
the  black  knot  on  plum  trees,  it  is  now 
well  established,  is  caused  by  a  fungus^ 
the  native  habitat  of  which  seems  to  be 
some  of  our  wild  cherry  trees.  It  is  not 
known  across  the  Atlantic.  If  a  recently 
nfected  branch  is  examined  in  May  or 
June  with  a  small  magnifying  glass,  the 
filaments  can  be  seen.  These  are  threads 
which  bear  spores,  aud  the  latter  full  off^ 
and  perhaps  produce  black  knot  cis -where. 
After  a  while  the  black  crust  forms,  the 
filaments  are  glowing  and  enlarging,  until 
they  appear  to  be  one  whole  body.  Elon- 
gatid  sacks  grow  into  the  inside,  and  these 
contain  another  form  of  spores,  which  con- 
tinue to  develop  aud  ripen  during  wiutei, 
and  are  mature  perhaps  in  middle  of  Janu- 
ary. They  fall  out  through  an  opening  of 
the  crust,  aud  when  they  lodge  in  a  favora- 
ble position,  will  germinate  and  produce 
new  knots.  Part  of  the  structure  grows 
within  the  branchy  even  under  the  bark, 
and  kills  it.  Whenever  and  wherever  tho 
disease  appears,  the  infected  parts  should 
at  once  be  cut  off  and  burned.  Look  out 
for  infected  wild  cherries  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  hardly  any  danger  from  infection 
by  the  use  of  knife,  as  the  disease  is  not 
in  the  juice.  No  remedy  is  known,  except 
the  knife.  Always  cut  at  least  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  diseased  portion,  or  a 
new  knot  may  form  below  the  old  one 
without  spores. 


The  Late  Sale  of  60,000  gallons  of 
wiue  at  34  cents  per  gallon  was  made  by 
Major  J,  H.  Drummoud  of  Gleu  Ellen.  The 
firm  of  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.  was  the 
purchaser. 


Aprn  27, 11S8 
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'^TBEtTMK.tr   or  THE    VIXK  HI  RISU 

VKUt:r*xiwM. 


ViticoKiiru  has  kept  fully  np  step  for 
slop  with  the  auiviinal  progress  of  this  Inl 
tf  r  day  ciuluation,  bowevi-r  auioug  '.be  new 
ideas  wbicb  bavf  ri'sult*-d  from  tbe  experi- 
ence of  years,  a  glauco  back  at  the  Ibeoreli 
ail  bMn  oo  whieb  many  of  them  are 
grounded,  may  be  refreshing.  At  this  tea- 
son  of  the  year  the  careful  grower  devotes 
bis  special  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
vine  daring  vegetalion.  This  Bul'ject  i^ 
given  considerable  space  by  Tbndicbum  and 
Dupre,  in  their  elhauative  treatise  on  wine. 
Here  it  is  saia: 

The  general  rale  for  the  conduct  of  the 
•vineyard  during  this  period  must  be  not  to 
suffer  any  useles-s  vegetation  on  the  soil  of 
the  vineyard,  ai.d  not  to  allow  any  eicessiv. 
growth   on    the    vine   itself.     The  abeoluti 
cleannesaof  the  soil  from  the  first  period  ol 
-vegetation  to  the  end  ol  it,  as  regards  eithei 
weeds  or  subsidiary  crops,  is  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  success  of  the  vine.     In 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  small  vili- 
culturists   freqnenlly    commit   the   grealesi 
faults.       They   plant  or  allow    subsidiary 
growths  between  the  vines,  and  thereby  de- 
stroy more  of  the  quality  of  their  wine  than 
they  gain  by  these  products.     The  soil  of 
the  vineyard  must  be  weeded  by  the  hand, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  weeders  should  be 
supplied  with  a  small  fork  by  which  they 
■  -can  loosen  an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  to  ei- 
. 'tract  the  roots  of  the  weeds.     If  there  are 
no  weeds,  the  mere  digging  np  of  the  laud 
in  a  ujperficial  manner  is  sometimes  advan- 
ttiigeouK  to  admit  air  and  warmth,  especially 
;  after  many  raius  have  rather  beaten  down 
ithe  sciil.     ffhe  stirring  of  the  surface  must 
'.be  avoidtd  during  the  time  of  drought,  as 
lit  would  Ihen  iaerease  the  evaporation  and 
possibly    injure    the    vine.       In    countries, 
.however,   with  a  wet  .subsoil,  the  frequent 
and  even  deep  stirring  of    the  top   soil    is 
most  bemficial.    Thus,  in  the  Pains  of  the 
Gironde,   all  the  weeding  can  bfc  done    by 
tto  plough,  while  in  the  upper  Douro  it  has 
to  lie  eaotkras'ty  done  with  the  mattock,  and 
at  Bude«heim  with  the  hand  and  a  small 
fort     In  parts  where  the   soil  dries  out, 
Bucb  a«  steep  slopes,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
advantjtgi  ous  to  maintain  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  by  compressing  it,  laying  slabs  of 
stone  upon  it,  and  keeping   all    the    paths 
covered  by  turf.     The  necessity  of  removing 
nseless  branches  from  the  vine  is  absolute, 
inasmuch  as  their  presence  prevents  the  sun 
from  striking  the  soil  and  the  useful  parts 
of  the  vine.     They  keep  up  a  coolness  and 
moisture,  and  thereby    retard    the    general 
progress  of  the  plant.     How  weeds  and  use- 
less branches  may  combine  to  destroy  the 
finest   climatic    advantages   we    have  fully 
described  in  connection  with  the  vineyards 
of   Croatia.      The   French  have   plenty  of 
similar  vineyards,  among  them  those  of  the 
Tourainc,  where  old   and    venerable    vines  I 
are    cov^-red    by    a    luxuriant    growth     of  1 
branches  wbicb  fall  in  heavy  bushes  to  the 
ground,  and  where  ihe  adheMon  o(  the  rods 
to  each  other  by  means  of  tendrils  makes 
the  viueyirds  impenetrable  tbicketa.     The 
time  for  all  ihtse  op<  rations  must  of  course 
be  selected.     Wet  ding  ought  not  to  be  done 
when  the  grouuu  is  wet,  so  a»  to  hang  to 
the  iuslrumeuta  and  the  feet,  nor  when  the 
soi^s  too  dry,  sti  that  the  weeds  are  torn  off 
rather  than  ilrawn  out  together  with  their 
roots.     Alter  abundant  rains  the    vineyard 
must  always  be  allowed  to  dry  first  before 
the    workmen    are   re-admitted    to    it;    for 
■when  earib  adheres  to  the  feet  and  tools  it 
js  thereby  made  in  many  case»--parlicularly 


in  chalky  aoila — eo  hard  that  the  after 
vi'getation  is  impaired.  During  frost, 
whether  strong  or  feeble,  the  vineyard  ought 
not  to  be  dug  ronud.  or  treated  with  the 
uniltock,  or  hoed.  In  spring,  as  long  as 
there  is  boar  frost  iu  the  morning,  no  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  ought  to  be  undertaken 
even  for  some  hours  after  the  frost  has  been 
melted  by  the  sun.  If  the  earth  of  a  vino- 
yard  be  interferred  with  at  the  improper 
time,  so  much  cold  may  be  admitted  into 
the  pores  of  the  earth  that  the  vines  may 
become  subj.ct  to  sptitig  frosts,  which 
wonld  not  have  happened  if  they  had  bad 
their  proper  protection  in  the  earth.  Iu  a 
similar  manner  the  earth  must  not  be  opened 
while  there  is  snow  or  hail,  or  while  there 
are  fogs  which  deposit  ice.  All  these  pro- 
ceedings, if  taken  at  the  improper  time, 
would  hare  a  lasting  injurious  action  upon 
the  vine.  In  respect  to  all  Ihe  operations 
performed  on  the  vine  in  the  vineyard,  the 
•  iticulturist  must  select,  as  every  good 
,'ardener  must,  his  proper  day  and  hour. 
The  pinching  of  fruit-branches  and  laterals 
'hould  be  done  at  the  time  when  the  sun  is 
iiot  too  burning— therefore  under  a  covered 
•iky,  and  if  possible  at  a  time  when  rain  is 
tpproaching,  so  that  the  sudden  deprivation 
>f  many  leaves  may  not  leave  the  plant  in 
a  somewhat  defenceless  and  sometimes 
drooping  state. 

SljrPoaT  AND  PROTECnoS  OF  THE  VINE. 

The  rods  of  the  vine  require  a  support. 
Without  this  they  wonld  mostly  lie  on  the 
ground,  forming  an  impenetrable    thicket, 
and  their  fruit  would  be  contaminated  by 
the  mud.     Moreover,  they  wonld  very  fre- 
quently   break    ofl",  and   the  lo83  of  organs 
thus  engendered    would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  vine.     All  careful 
viliculturists,  therefore,  fix   their  vines  to 
stakes,  the  one-year  wood  immediately  after 
the  cutting,  and  the  fresh  growth  as  soon  as 
it  has  attained  proportions  fit  for  the  opera- 
tion.    In   most  parts  of   France  and  Ger- 
many, each  vine  is  fixed  to  a  single  stake. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  faulty  method  of 
all,  for  here  all  the  branches  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  ground  are  tied  together 
into  one  thick  mass,  into  which  neither  air 
nor  light  can  penetrate,  and  which  is  there- 
fore,   physiologically    speaking,   dead.     In 
other  parts — for   example    at    Chablis   and 
Wurzburg — a  single  vine  is  mostly  provided 
with  from  three  to  five  stakes,  to  each  of 
which  a  branch  of  the    vine    is   tied.     We 
shall  relate  how  at  Wurzburg  the  tour  slakes 
were  at  one  time  standing  irregularly,  and 
were  afterwards  put  into  line.     In  Chablis 
and  on   the   Upper   Moselle   the  tine  has, 
however,    not   yet  been  established.      Ac- 
cording to  the  method  proposed  by  Guyot, 
ten  thousand  vines  are  planted  on  the  hec- 
tare,  and  these  receive  20,000  stakes.     Of 
these  ten  thousand  are  short  stakes,  of  half 
a  metre  to  3-5  of  a  metre  in  length.     They 
are  sunk  into  the  earth  from  15  to  25  cen- 
timetres,  in  a  line  with  the  vines,  and  at  a 
distance   of    one    metre    from    each    other. 
This   small    slake,    which    is  called  in  the 
Medoc  carajMoii,  serves  to  attach  the  fruit- 
branch  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  centime- 
Ires  from  the  soil,  and  to  carry  somewhat 
higher  than    the    fruit-branch,    at   a    place 
which  is  about  3t>  or  35  centimetres  from 
the  soil,  either  a  lath  of  wood,  or  a  galvan- 
iled  iron  wire  twined  around  a  groove  cnt 
in  the  upper  end.     This  lath,  or  iron  wire, 
serves  for  fixing  the  pinched  fruit-branches 
to   it.     The    10,000  long   stakes  are   from 
1  2-10  to  1  3-10  of  a  metre  in  length.    They 
arc  inserted  dose  to  the  trunk  of  the  vine, 
iu  such   a   manner  that  the  new  ro<U  can 
easily  fix  Iheiust-lves  to  it  and  rise  by  il. 


This  mode  of  applying  stakes  to  vines  is 
much  more  economical  than  that  which  is 
used  in  the  Bourgogne  and  the  Champagne. 
It  only  requires  300  bottes  of  stakes  for  the 
hectare,  while  the  other  methods  require 
600  bottes;  but  it  also  requires  10,300  me- 
tres of  iron  wire.  No.  1-1  gange.  This 
weighs,  with  the  necessary  surplus  for  at- 
taching in  the  soil,  GOO  kilos  at  10  centimes 
a  kilo,  whereby  the  expense  of  stakes  and 
wires  comes  to  30O'|francs  per  hectare.  Of 
course  those  who  practise  what  is  called 
oriliuary  eultivaliou,  that  is,  cultivation 
such  as  is  usual  in  their  districts  without 
reference  to  particular  theories  or  scientific 
principles,  will  be  likely  to  adhere  to  old 
practices;  but  those  who  will  be  capable  and 
willing  to  comprehend  all  the  advantages 
connected  with  these  new  systems  of  treat- 
ment will  reaiUly  be  able  to  calculate  their 
profits  in  money. 

SKCESSITY   OF  PKOTEOTISG  THE  VIXE  AGAINST 
EABLX    EP.OSTS,  8PRISO    EAIVS,  AND  HAIL. 

Guyot  was  the  first  to  apply  on  a  large 
scale  measures  for  Ihe  preservation  of  the 
vine  iu  op.-n  vineyards.     Me  proved  incon- 
testably  their  efficacy,  and  was  rewarded  by 
great  success;  but  he  clearly  saw  and  fort- 
told  that  -it  would  require  the  utmost  cour- 
age and  the  utmost  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  viiicnlturists   to  assent  to  carrv  out   so 
large  a  proposition.     To   protect  the  vines 
of  a  single  acre  of  I.tnd,  it  is  necessary  to 
spread  over  them  a  length  of  10  kilometres 
of    straw  matting.     The    mere   proposition 
may  app-^ar  chimerical  to  viliculturists;  but 
it  has  long  gone  out  of  the  range  of  proposi- 
tions, atid  become   a   matter  of  established 
practice.     The  worst  accidents  of  th"  vine 
in  all  countries  are  spring  frosts,  which  de- 
stroy the  fructiferous  shoots;  secondly,  the 
persevering  and  cold  rains  of  June,  wbicb 
prevent  the  fecundation  of  the  flowers  and 
make    Ihe   bunches   fall    off ;    thirdly,    the 
autnmn  frosts,  which  cause  the   leaves   to 
fall,  or  to  die  and  get  brown,  and  prevent 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  grape;  ond, 
last,  the  raius  of  autumn,  which  cause  the 
fruit  to  get  rotten.     Hail  is  not  so  common 
an  accident  as  those  we  have  above  men- 
tioned,   and    has   at   least    one  advantage, 
namely,    that    it    can    be   insured    against, 
while  no  one  would  think  of  giving  a  policy 
of  insurance  for  any  of  the  other  accidents. 
No  expenditure  will  eftVet  the  purpose  here 
indicated  which  ,does  not  rise  up  to  at  least 
50O  francs  per  hectare,  for  an  insufficient 
protection  which  would  allow  of  accident  in 
any  one  year  would  not  repay  the  expenses; 
but  if  the    expenditure    here    indicated    b« 
made,  and  a  vineyard  yields  on  an  average 
30  hectolitres  of  wine  to  the  hectare,  then 
the   means   ol    protection    aljove   indicatetl 
will  certainly  raise  the  quantity  of  wine  to 
GO  hectolitres.     The  effect  of  the  protection 
is  an  increase  of  30  hectohtres  of  wine,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  these  30  hec- 
tolitres shall  nnder  all  circumstances  possess 
a  value  of  more  than  500  francs.     However, 
the  application  of  this  method  is  not  advised 
in   places  where   the   average   value  of  the 
hectolitre  of  wine  is  only  30  francs  or  leas. 
The  method  also  presupposes  that  the  vine- 
yard be  plant,  d  wi'.h  fine  vines,  and    that 
these  vines  be   planted   in   lines,   on   low 
trunks,   and  with  small  and  large  stokes. 
The  protection  is  afforded  by  straw  mats. 
These  straw  mats  have  a  width  of  -10  cen- 
timetres,   and    are    lied    by   imputreseiblf 
twine,  or  with  thiu  flexible  iron  wire.     They 
can  be  rolled  like  canvas.     They  are  put  on 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  not   taken  away 
until  the  Ist  of  November,  or  later  if  the 
maturity  of  the  grape>  should  not  be  com- 


plete. The  vine  which  has  been  trained  us 
deiicribcd  above,  after  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Guyot,  is  back' d  by  a  small  wall 
of  earth  thrown  up  behind  it.  The  long 
stake  is  put  about  20  centimetres  in  front  of 
the  trunk  of  the  vine,  and  a  third  piece  of 
wood  is  stuck  into  the  little  earth-wall  and 
fixed  against  the  main  stake  so  as  to  rise 
against  it  in  an  angle  of  from  3u'  to  ■W. 
This  small  piece  of  wood  serves  as  the  rafter 
f'»r  carrying  the  straw  mat.  As  the  stakes 
stand  at  a  distance  of  one  metre,  the  straw 
mats  are  supported  at  these  distances  by  the 
wood  mentioned;  and  in  order  that  they 
shall  not  be  subject  to  being  lifted  off  by 
the  wind,  they  are  tied  at  each  main  stake 
by  means  of  a  little  bit  of  iron  wire.  It  is 
necessary  to  expose  the  vine  ondemeath  | 
these  straw  mats  towards  the  east  and 
south,  very  little  only  towards  the  west,  not 
at  all  towards  the  north.  The  protection 
towards  the  north  mast  be  absolute — thot 
against  the  west  nearly  absolute;  for  it  is 
from  these  directions  that  the  most  donger- 
ous  enemies  of  the  vine — the  rains  and  the 
cold  winds — approach.  The  protection 
from  frost  is  given  by  shutting  out  the  sky 
overhead  and  preventing  radiation  towards 
it.  The  vine  now  begins  to  grow  vigorously. 
In  its  protected  nooks  the  warmth  is  caught, 
and  it  springs  out  exuberantly. 


SEN8IBI.F.     .tnVIC-E. 


The  International  Company  that  is  work- 
ing up  the  immigration  to  Baja  California 
have  bad  their  plans  checked  through  vari- 
ous causes,  but  they  still  keep  to  work, 
though  with  indifferent  success.  Their 
latest  scheme  is  the  report  that  the  moun- 
tains are  full  of  gold,  that  is  to  be  picked 
up  with  as  much  lacility  as  in  the  early 
days  of  California  history  iu  'i'.K  There 
may  be  gold  there,  but  to  those  going  to  get 
it  the  Pasadena  t'nion  gives  the  following 
good  advice :        »  r 

1.  Slay  at  home.  i 

2.  If  you  are  determined  to  go  don't  go  i 
unless  you  have  ample  means  to  go  to  San 
Diego,  and  there  to  purchase  a  complete 
outfit.  A  team  and  wagon,  mining  tools 
and  provisions  enough  to  take  you  there 
and  back  again;  also  pbnty  of  bedding. 

:t.  Don't  expect  to  get  rich  iu  a  day,  nor 
two  days— don'  I  expect  to  get  rich  at  all, 
and  yon  won't  be  disappointed. 

4.  Recoil,  ct  there  is  little  or  no  water  in 
thot  country  and  you  hod  better  take  some 
along.  You  can't  work  o  placer  mine  to 
profit  withont  water. 

5.  The  population  of  a  miniug  town  to 
always  made  np  at  first  of  a  hard  lot  of 
citizens,  and  a  man's  life  and  money,  if  he 
has  any,  are  not  too  safe. 

(>.  San  tiuintin  is  not  in  Iho  Cnited 
Stoles  and  you  may  anticipate  trouble  with 
the  government,  particularly  it  yon  "strike 
it  rich." 

The  mines  are  distant  from  San  Diego  by 
wagon  road  abont  250  miles.  Il  will  take 
at  least  twelve  days  to  make  the  trip  from 
San  Diego,  and  you  will  be  oblig.d  to  make 
long  drives  to  get  water.  The  prospect  is 
not  encouroging  to  one  who  will  look  it 
fairly  in  the  face. 

Many  go  to  San  tiuintin  by  boat  and  go 
from  there  into  the  mines  on  foot. 

Provisions,  freight  and  everything  else  is 
high  in  that  country.  The  mines  ore  some 
sixty  miles  dislnul  from  the  coast,  and 
walking  in  Ihot  country  is  not  good  «l  any 
time. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  stampede.  Only 
those  who  have  been  through  a  similar 
exp<rienco  can  opprociale  the  difficullies  to 
be  encount'-red. 
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vixF    «R<nvrRS*  associatios    of 

SOl'TH    ArSTRALIA. 


The  first  auDual  meeliug  of  tliis  Associa- 
tiou  was  held  at  Adelaide  ou    March    2d. 
Aft«r  discussing  the  very  favorable  condi- 
tion of   the   industry  in  the  Colonit^s,  and 
the  markL-d  improvement  in  the  estimation 
in  which  the  local  product  wus  held,    Mr. 
Thomas  Hardj-,  so  well  known  to  our  Cal- 
ifornia vineyardists  and  wine-makers,  made 
the  following  address;  iu  which  he  sketched 
the  growth  of  the  industry  iu  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Hardy  said,  it  was  nearly  twenty  years 
ago   since    he    started    a    similar   Society 
among  the  vine  growers,  which  was  named 
**Vignerons'  Club,*'  and  consisted  of  about 
twenty  members,  compri.siug  nearly  all  the 
leading   vine   growers  of   that   time.     The 
first  President  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Key- 
uell,  who  was  the  father  of  wine  growing  in 
this  colony,  he  having  been  the  fir.st    man 
to  introduce  wine-grapes  and  cultivate  them 
for  wine  making  at  his  vineyard  at    Rey- 
uella.     That   Society  was   in  existence  for 
al>out   ten  years  when  it  died  for  want   of 
more   active  support.     He  trusted  the  So- 
ciety now  formed  would  be  better  supported, 
and  thought  the  founders  of  it  had  done 
wisely  in  making  the  auunal  subscription 
almost  nominal.      If    the    Society  was  to 
do   any  good   politically  it   should   have   a 
large  roll  of  members,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
all  the  vine  growers  of  the  colony  and  their 
sous  and  head  cellarmeu  join  it,  so  that  all 
interested  might  have  an  opportunity  at  the 
quarterly    meetings  to  discuss  any  matter 
for  the  forwarding  of  the   wine   industry. 
There  was  no  lack  of  subjects  which  might 
be  profitably  brought  before  the   members 
for  their  consideration.     Politically  the  So 
ciety  might  have    many  things  to  discuss 
and  act  upon,  foremost  and  most  important 
being  the  free  enterchange  of  the  products 
of  the  soil  among  all  the  colonies  of  Austra- 
lia.    That   would  very  greatly  benefit  the 
wine  and  fruitgrowing  industry  of  this  col- 
ony by  opening  up  markets  near  by  for  our 
wines,  dried  and  canned  fruits,    jams  etc. 
At  the  last  general  election  of  members  for 
the  Legislature  this  important  matter  was 
scarcely  adverted  to,  at  the  same  time  the 
use  of  the  totalizator  was  made  one  of  the 
test  questions  put  to  the  candidates  at  al- 
most every  meeting  of  the  electors.      The 
Society  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  such  ques- 
tions as  that  or  any  other  prominently  be- 
fore the  country  at  the  proper  time.     There 
were  several  other   matters   requiring   im- 
mediate  attention,  among  them  being  the 
necessity  of  doing   something   efl'ective   to 
abate  the  destruction  of  fruit  by  the  spar- 
rows, which  at  present   bid  fair  to  put  an 
end  to  grape  growing  altogether.      Action 
should   also  be   taken   to  induce  the  vine 
growers  of  Kew  South  Wales  to  insist  that 
the  vineyards  infected   by    phylloxera    at 
Camden  should   be  immediately  uprooted. 
The  persistent  neglect  of  that  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales  was  fraught 
with    the   utmost   danger   to   all   the   vine 
growers  iu  Australia.     The  aid  which  might 
be  given  by  our  Government  to  vine  grow- 
ing by  the  introduction  of  skilled  vigncrons 
from   Europe   might   well    be    considered. 
Practically  there  was  no  end  to  the  various 
topics  which  might  be  brought  before  this 
Society.     One  of   the   greattst   charms   iu 
vine  growing  and  wine  making  lay  in  the 
fact   that   there  was   always   something  to 
lenrn,    and   although   he   had  been  a  vine 
grower  since   1853,  he  was  still  a  learner, 
and  had  always  some  experiments  in  hand 
and  notions  to  prove  or  disprove. 

Auioug    the   niu.>st   important   topics  for 


future  consideration  and  discussion  was 
the  adaptibility  of  different  soila  and  cli- 
mates to  various  kinds  of  vines,  and  to  the 
style  of  wine  desired.  There  was  still 
much  to  learn  ou  the  subject,  and  a  groat 
deal  might  be  gathered  from  the  expeiience 
of  this  and  the  other  vine  growing  colonies. 
Then  the  study  of  wines  suited  to  the  En- 
glish and  other  markets,  and  where  and 
how  they  were  to  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  was  a  most  important  one  at  the 
present  time.  The  best  methods  of  fer- 
mentation, the  effect  of  long  aud  short  fer- 
mentation of  red  wines,  the  kind  of  build- 
ings best  snited  to  ensure  regular  tempera- 
ture during  wine  making,  the  kinds  of  tim- 
ber suitable  for  vats  and  casks,  the  prepara- 
tion of  casks  for  the  shipment  of  wine,  the 
size^of  casks  best  suited  for  shipment  of  Aus- 
tralian w^ines,  the  pruning  aud  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  the  effect  of  keeping  vineyards 
well  worked  in  the  quality  of  the  wine,  the 
effect  of  wide  planting  ou  the  production  of 
perfect  grapes,  the  manuring  of  old  vine- 
yards, and  many  more  equally  important 
matters  would  occur  to  the  thoughtful  aud 
earnest  vigueron  aud  the  discussion  of  them 
should  give  a  perpetual  interest  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  Kindred  Socitties 
in  the  other  colonies  aud  California  would 
doubtless  be  only  too  glad  to  reciprocate  by 
the  interchange  of  records  cf  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  Society  might  obtain  the  best 
periodicals  relating  to  the  wine  industry 
from  other  countries,  thus  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  of  its  means  at  a  small 
cost.  He  was  sure  that  the  best  thing  the 
Society  could  do  was  to  endeavor  to  give 
to  the  young  men  engaged  in  viticulture  a 
lively  and  intelligent  intei*est  in  what  they 
were  doing.  By  that  means  th5  character 
cf  our  produce  would  be  raised  year  by 
year,  and  at  no  distant  date  South  Austra- 
lia would  be  able  to  produce  wines  equal  to 
those  from  many  of  the  oldest  wine  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  aud  in  quantity  to  meet 
all  demands. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Snow  said  he  had  had  eleven 
years  of  practical  and  expert  experience. 
After  some  time  spent  in  his  father's  count- 
ing-house in  order  to  get  an  insight  into 
Euglish  business  andJEuglish  tastes  he  went 
to  Bordeaux,  and  was  sixteen  mouths  with 
one  of  the  cleverest  blenders  and  best 
known  men  iu  that  beautiful  city.  There 
he  went  through  the  mill,  and  learned  his 
business  from  the  beginning,  from  sulphur- 
ing a  cask  to  prouounciug  on  a  Chateau 
Lafite  of  J864.  He  first  tasted  the  Austra- 
lian wines  in  1882  at  the  Wine  Exhibition 
n  Bordeaux,  but  tasted  them  very  careless- 
ly, never  dreaming  that  they  would  come 
to  the  front  iu  the  way  that  they  had  done 
since;  but  he  remembered  bfing*struck  with 
their  intrinsic  worth,  although  faultily 
made.  Since  then  his  people  had  had  oc- 
casional enquiries  for  Australian  wines, 
and  attention  in  England  was  gradually 
drawn  to  them.  The  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  was  more  or  less  a  revtlation, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  Eug- 
lish wine  merchant  who  saw  a  gnat  future 
before  these  wines  of  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. He  tasted  them  then  very  carefully 
with  some  French  friends,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  good  business 
in  it.  They  were,  himself  aud  his  friends 
thought,  for  the  most  part  very  imperfect 
wines  and  many  faults  about  them.  Still 
there  were  elements  iu  them  most  valuable 
— elements  muchly  prized  by  wine  treaters 
— and  in  his  humble  opinion  with  time  and 
patience  Australia  would  produce  as  fine 
wine  as  (here  was  iu  the  world. 


His  enquiries  regarding  the  shipping  trade 
with  Australia  were  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  very  few  people  knew  anything 
about  it.  It  appeared  to  have  got  into  bad 
hands,  and  to  be  very  much  monopolized. 
There  were  many  things  he  could  not 
understand.  For  instance,  on  very  nearly 
every  railway  station  in  England  was  an 
exceedingly  artistic  advertisement  of  High- 
ercombe  Australian  wine.  Diligent  search 
was  made  for  information  about  this  grand 
era  d'  Austmlie,  particularly  as  it  was 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wine  was 
being  sold.  He  fancied  from  the  amount 
that  it  must  be  a  big  vineyard  a  la  Califor- 
nia, of  500  acres,  and  those  present  might 
judge  of  his  surprise  when  he  found  that 
it  was  only  between  20  and  30  acres.  And 
one  gentleman  was  unkind  enough  to  assert 
stoutly  that  the  merchant  who  was  doing 
such  a  roaring  trade  in  Highercombe  had 
not  had  a  drop  of  it  for  seven  years.  Other 
stories  he  heard  about  bad  casks,  unsatis- 
factory consignments,  etc.  And  the  long 
and  short  of  it  was  that  he  determined, 
being  a  younger  son,  to  come  out  here  and 
see  for  himself  what  business  could  be  done, 
believing  that  he  should  do  welt  here.  He 
had  no  reason  to  regret  that  determination. 
From  what  he  had  seen,  noticed,  and  tast- 
ed in  this  province  and  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion from  other  colonies,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  into  the  colonial  wine  trade 
either  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  or  New 
South  Wales,  wherever  he  could  get  the 
best  aud  most  advantageous  terms.  The 
production  of  claret,  he  thought,  was  the 
most  important  study  for  South  Australia, 
whose  clarets  contained  too  much  alcohol 
and  too  much  body,  and  also  were  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  amount  of  harshness 
which  should  not  exist.  The  choice  of 
wines  was  the  first  subject  which  required 
attention.  In  South  Australia  vinegrowers 
ought  to  produce  a  light  claret  of  a  stan- 
dard which  was  nearly  approached  by  some 
of  the  wines  which  came  from  Victoria,  and 
were  shown  at  the  Exhibition,  because  it 
could  be  made  in  this  colony  just  as  well 
as  in  Victoria.  The  effect  of  the  happy-go- 
lucky  fermentation  had  been  noticed  in  the 
wines  from  Australia  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  London.  Of  course  that  was  a 
matter  which  required  attention.  It  was 
possible  to  regulate  fermentation  by 
machinery.  If  a  good  claret  was  placed 
before  the  public  at  home  it  would  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  wines  of  other 
countries. 

There  was  a  splendid  opening  here  for 
port,  but  if  grape  spirit  were  used  a  much 
better  wine  would  be  produced.  The  very 
best  grape  spirit  ought  to  be  grown,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  an  excellent  brandy 
could  be  produced  in  the  colony.  Our 
sherries  were  the  worst  of  the  wines,  but 
the  defects  could  be  overcome.  The  Ries- 
lings were  the  most  perfect  wines  as  a 
rule.  There  were,  indeed,  most  beautiful, 
and  some  of  the  fai^cy  wines,  such  as  Fron- 
tignacs.  Muscats,  and  Aiicauts,  were  the 
best  he  had  ever  tasted,  and  ought  to  sell 
well  iu  Austria.  The  wine  industry  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  treated  badly  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge. A  practical  instructor  ought  to  have 
been  brought  out  from  France,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  services  of  such  a  person 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  the  whole 
colony.  He  would  suggest  that  something 
of  the  kind  might  be  adopted  in  connection 
I  with  the  Agricultural  College.  Respecting 
casks    (he   South    Australian   clarets  often 


showed  signs  of  their  badness.  The  wood 
which  was  found  to  be  most  suitable  was 
Baltic  oak.  If  a  model  vineyard  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  the  benefits 
would  be  very  great,  and  phylloxera-proof 
viues  could  be  planted,  in  which  the  great- 
est interest  should  be  taken. 


FLATTF.RIXU      VITlCCrTVRAI. 
PROSPECTS. 


The  San  Jose  lltrald^  commenting  on  the 
viticultural  prospects  iu  Santa  Clara  county 
says,  that  the  promise  for  a  magnificent 
grape  crop  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
never  was  better.  The  vines  are  all  starting 
well,  and  the  earlier  varieties  are  already 
literally  crowded  with  clusters.  Aud  all 
through  that  section  preparations  are  being 
made  to  take  care  of  the  crop  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted.  The  owners  of  the 
larger  wineries  will  greatly  increase  their 
facilities,  aud  the  owners  of  the  smaller 
vineyards  are  preparing  to  build  wineries 
of  their  own.  J.  B.  J.  Portal  is  already 
ordering  increased  cooperage  and  new  ma- 
chinery, and  extending  the  limits  of  his 
magnificent  winery  and  distillery.  J.  P. 
Pierce  k  Son  of  Santa  Clara,  are  also  gi-eatly 
extending  their  buildings  and  other  facili- 
ties; so  is  Captain  Merithew,  D.  M.  Delmas 
and  others.  Among  the  smaller  vignerons, 
Mr.  Sutherland  aud  Mr.  Wright  will  both 
build  new  wineries  this  season  and  take  care 
of  their  own  grapes,  and  several  others  in 
the  neighborhood  will  do  the  same.  Ample 
preparations  will  therefore  be  made  to  take 
care  of  a  large  crop,  and  the  vignerons  will 
be  more  independent  this  year  than  ever 
before.  This,  of  itself,  will  help  to  raise 
the  price  of  grapes,  and  give  increased  con- 
fidence to  all  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
prices  of  wine,  taken  all  together,  have  been 
very  satisfactory  this  season,  but  only  those 
who  made  their  own  wine  have  been  much 
benefited  by  the  advance.  The  price  of 
grapes  was  very  low  last  Reason,  and  those 
who  purchased  large  quantities  made  almost 
a  fortune,  but  this  year  most  of  the  growers 
intend  to  have  their  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  industry,  and  are  taking  measures  to 
that  end.  This  will  have  a  double  effect. 
It  will  take  a  large  quantity  of  grapes  out 
of  the  market,  and  it  will  enable  wine 
makers  to  hold  their  wines  for  satisfactory 
prices.  Last  year  the  wineries  were  all 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  wine  makers, 
many  of  them,  were  compelled  to  sell  at 
almost  any  price  to  relieve  their  over- 
crowded cellars;  but  this  year  ample  room 
will  be  provided  for  even  the  large  crop  that 
is  expected,  aud  the  vignerons  will  be  able 
to  hold  their  wine  until  reasonable  prices 
can  be  obtained. 


Home  Made  FerCilizer. 


The  Horticultural  Thnf-s  gives  the  follow- 
ing method  of  making  a  fertilizer  for  pot 
plants; 

From  a  blacksmith's  shop  I  obtain  the 
clippings  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  aud  as  they 
sweep  the  floor,  some  of  the  coal-dust  and 
the  steel  or  iron  cinders  and  filings  also.  I 
fill  a  bail  about  one-fourth  full  of  this  sub- 
stance and  then  add  boiling  soft  water 
enough  to  make  the  pail  full.  Once  a  week, 
then,  I  give  the  plants  a  thorough  bath, 
usually  setting  the  pots  for  a  while  in  the 
liquid.  I  have  found  this  treatment  most 
excellent;  it  seems  to  furnish  a  complete 
food,  for  the  plants  at  all  seasons  have  the 
freshness  and  greenness  of  June,  aud  are 
remarkably  prolific  in  flowering. 
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THE    OMVE     tS     ArNTR.4I.fA. 


The  following  is  the  bolHiitciil  il^scnption 
of  the  Reveral  vari^liea  of  olive  Iret^  now 
planted  At  the*  Experimental  Farm,  Doohie, 
Victoria : 

Olea  Europea  nibra.  Bern  2  105.  N. 
Dahamel  77*2l.     Colombuln  pallitlu. 

The  Red  Caillet  is  large,  ft  little  ronnd- 
iah,  with  long  brittle  branches,  drooping  a 
little,  ttfl  leaves  are  greeu,  cIoseband(d 
toward»  the  top.  Its  buds  bloom  easily, 
and  bears  roandisb-oval,  tit-shy  frnit,  with 
a  short  pedicel,  of  a  dark  red,  upon  a  green- 
ish-while ground,  which  it  kt^eps  nntil  ripe, 
which  happens  in  April.  Its  oil  is  vt-ry 
good.  Length,  0-787^inch;  breadth,  0  550 
inch  (approximate). 

Olea  Enropea  papillata. — Olive  tree  with 
top-knot. 

This  tree  is  of  medium  size,  with  straight 
branches.  Its  leaves  are  short,  broad,  far 
apart,  oblong-oval,  roundish  at  the  end,  oi 
taperiug  to  a  short  little  point,  being  dark 
green  above  and  whitish  underneath,  o' 
about  2  340  inch  in  leugth,  and  0  747  iucl. 
in  breadth,  having  strong  petioles.  Iij- 
bloBsoms  are  uumerons.  yearly.  Its  fruit- 
middling,  smooth,  roundish-oval,  uf  n 
beautiful  black,  ending  with  a  small  top 
knot.  They  are  strongly  adhesive  to  th. 
pedicels,  which  are  long.  Very  little  pulpy: 
the  stone  pretty  large.  Its  oil  is  sweet. 
Length  0535  inch;  breadth  0  354  inch 
(approximate). 

Olea  Eoropea  laurifolia. — Olive  with 
leaves  like  laurel  leaves.  The  straight  and 
quadrangular  branches  of  this  tree  dis- 
tinguish it  as  much  from  others  as  its  large 
and  broad  leaves,  which  are  ovallaiiceolar. 
sharp,  of  a  dark  green  above,  about  3  543 
iuch  in  length  and  1377  inch  in  breadth, 
having  strong  petioles ;  it  blossoms  in 
smalt  bunches;  its  fruit  is  pretty  large, 
rouudish-ova).  pulpy,  eudiug  with  a  shoit 
blunt  point;  the  skin  is  hard,  dark;  the 
the  oil  sweet,  pretty  abundant;  the  stone 
oblong,  obtuse,  of  a  medium  size.  Length 
0  945  inch;  breadth,  0-550  inch  (approxi- 
mate). 

Olea  Europea  oblonga  (N).— Olive  tree 
with  oblong  fruit. 

This  variety  differs  from  Olea  Celina,  be- 
cause its  fruits  ripens  later;  its  branches 
droop  a  little;  its  sharp  elliptical  leaves,  of 
a  dark  green  above  and  a  greenish  white 
andemeath,  are  of  2  459  iuch  in  length  and 
0  519  inch  in  breadth.  Its  blossoms  have 
long  pedicles;  iu  fruit  is  oblong,  roundish, 
ending  with  a  small  point  of  a  dark  vioUt, 
placed  alternatively  in  odd  numbers  at  the 
lop;  it  is  Very  adhesive  to  its  pedicel;  its 
pulp  is  thin,  its  oil  limpid;  the  stuue  large, 
oblong,  pointed.  Length,  0589  inch; 
breadth,  0-315  inch  (approximate), 

Olea  Europea  conditiva.  —  Olive  tree 
with  fruit  for  picking. 

This  tree  differs  from  the  Spanish  sorts 
by  itfl  thick  foliage,  its  branches  drooping 
A  good  deal.  Its  leaves  are  very  large, 
Very  long,  of  a  dark  green,  strong,  close- 
banded,  often  curved,  being  as  much  as 
4724  in  leugth  and  0-4S0  iuch  iu  breadth. 
Its  blo.4soms  are  often  sterile,  the  fruit  is 
large,  oval,  elongated,  tl.-shy.  of  a  beautiful 
black,  often  deformed  by  inseits;  leaving 
iUp«dicel  easily;  the  pulp  thick  and  tender, 
containipg  a  sweetish  oil  depositing  a  good 
deal  of  fectiU.  Lvngth,  0  ;tt*4  inch; 
breadth,  0-oiH)  inch  (approximate). 

Olea  Europea  regalis.— Uoyal  Olive  tree. 

The  Royal  Olivt-  tree  bears  nearly  erery 
y*ftr.  Its  fruit,  which  is  pickled  with 
chlorate  of  soda,  is  often  attacked  by  some 
stomaxe    kairuun;    the    tree    is   large,    has 


numerous  branches,  drooping  with  mid- 
dling size  leaves,  narrow  pointed,  of  a 
slight  dark  green,  pretty  far  apart,  being 
3  34C  inch  in  length  and  0472  iuch  ii 
brt-adth.  It«  blossoms  have  short  pedicels; 
its  fruits  large,  gruerally  single,  roundish- 
oval,  often  uneven  surface,  ending  with  a 
small  obins"  knot  of  a  whitish  color,  then 
of  a  deep  red.  gtlingdeep  black  only  when 
ripe;  the  skin  firm,  plenty  of  flesh,  which 
is  bitter,  soft,  full  of  grin«yoil.  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  proceeding  varieties. 
Length,  0-944  inch;  breadth.  0t»69  iuch  (ap- 
proximate). 

Olea  Euiopea  nvarin  (N). — Bunchy  olive 
tree. 

This  tree  grows  very  large  and  tall.  Its 
branches  are  drooping  laterally  and  grow 
a'l  outside,  so  that  the  inside  is  nearly 
empty  Its  leaves  are  pretty  large,  pointed 
of  a  beautiful  green;  the  buds  very  hmall. 
grow  ftlwiivti  in  bunches,  only  on  two  year 
old  branehes.  and  blossom  very  lute.  Its 
fruit,  giithered  iu  jihape  of  a  bunch  of 
:^apes.  and  has  a  long  peduncle.  The 
'lives  are  large,  oblong-oval,  passing  from 
^reeu  to  pnrple-red  and  to  j»  t  black.  They 
contain  a  bitter  palp,  which  produces  a 
»  ver>-  good  oil.  Length,  0866  iuth; 
breadth,  0-590  inch  (opproximate). 

Olea  polymorpha  (N). — Weeping  Olive 
tree. 

Of  all  the  olive  trees  this  variety  is  gen- 
erally the  most  cultivated  by  us.  The  tree 
attains  32  feet  iu  height.  Its  long  branches, 
with  thick  foliage  droopiog,  distinguish  it 
as  much  as  its  leaves,  and  its  fruit  is  oblong, 
of  a  beautiful  violet  black,  full  of  an  ex- 
celli  ni  vi\,  which  keeps  longer  thau  the 
greatest  part  of  other  oils.  Its  crops, 
though  alternate,  are  sometimes  of  an  ex- 
traordiuaiy  abundance.  Leugth,  0787, 
breadth,  0*550  inch  (approximate). 

Olea  Europea  nigerrima. — Olive  tree  with 
black  fruit. 

This  tree  ftars  neither  the  cold  of  our 
atmosphere,  nor  its  fruit,  the  noxious  in- 
sects. Its  trunk  is  pretty  tall,  very  smooth, 
ash  color,  with  straight  branches,  far 
apart.  Its  leavea  are  uarrow,  sharp,  small, 
It  blossoms  only  after  the  other  varieties, 
and  the  fruit  is  middling,  oblong,  becomes 
blackish  very  early,  and  very  deep  black 
when  ripe.  Its  pulp  is  very  black,  very 
bitter,  makes  very  tine  oil,  which  keeps  a 
long  time.  Ic  spite  of  this,  this  variety  is 
very  little  cultivated.  Length,  0708  inch; 
breadth,  0393  inch  (approximate). 

Olea  Europea  atro-violacea.  — Beddish 
Caillet  Olive  tree 

This  olive  tree  prcsentsdiffereuce  enough 
to  be  separated  from  the  other  varieties. 
The  tree  is  pr*  tty  large,  with  long  branches 
drooping  a  little.  Its  leaves  are  small, 
ellipitical,  sharp  far  apart,  very  strong,  of 
a  pale  greeu,  being  1180  inch  in  length 
and  0-472  inch  in  breadth.  Its  blossoms 
are  numerous  on  long  peduncles,  geuerally 
ferlile.  Its  fruit  is  middling,  oval-round- 
ish, obtuse  at  the  top,  of  a  violet  black, 
the  skin  pretty  hard,  the  pulp  verj-  little 
tleshy,  full  of  pretty  good  oil.  The  stoue 
is  large,  obloug,  often  sharp.  Length, 
0  629  inch,  bri-adth,  0'355  inch  {^apfroxi- 
matt ). 

Olea  Europta  bnxifolia. — Olive  tree  with 
box  leaves. 

It  is  among  the  most  sterile  rocks  that 
this  varitty  grows  the  most  luxuriantly. 
Its  trunk  is  often  used  fur  grafting,  lis 
crop  is  nil.  The  tree  is  always  small, 
shrivelltd,  with  short  branches  confuse, 
diverging,  pliable.  Its  leaves  are  roundish 
oval,  ver)-  small,  ending   iu    a  point   of  a 


dark  green  with  short  petioles.  Its  blos- 
soms are  small,  scanty;  the  fruit  ronudish. 
of  a  shiny  deep  black;  the  puip  is  pnlty 
thick,  the  stone  ovally  pf>iuted  and  the  oil 
delicate.  Length,  0  394  inch;  breadth, 
0-315  iuch  (approximate). 

There  is  ou  the  most  sterile  high  lands  of 
our  littoral  (Nice^  an  under  variety  of  wild 
olive  tree  with  a  tortuous  trunk,  short 
branches,  straight,  ending  in  n  poiut  at  the 
top,  forming  always  a  kind  of  hedge,  with 
uarrow,  oval,  oblong  leaves  of  a  pale  green, 
whose  fruit  is  exceedingly  rare,  small,  oval 
and  black.  I  believe  it  to  be  indigenous  to 
oor  regions. 


WINK    IS     FRANCE. 


From  La  I'igne  Francaiae,  a  fortnightly 
raagitziue  published  in  Paris,  devoted  to 
the  viticuliural  interests  o/  France,  we 
gather  some  facts  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  California  wine-growers,  as  showing  the 
possibility  sit  uo  very  distant  day  of  this 
State's  contiiig  into  active  compitition  with 
France  in  the  mnch-talked-of  markets  of 
the  world. 

A  meetiug  of  the  viticultaral  section  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  France  was  re- 
cently held  in  Pari?,  and,  among  other 
things,  resolved  with  almost  entire  unan- 
imity against  the  renewal  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Italy,  basing  its  action  up- 
on (he  protectionist,  tendency  which  is 
b<  coming  more  marked  in  every  couutrj"  of 
Europe;  and  the  article  from  which  we 
quote  proceeds  to  say:  'There  is  perfect 
unanimity  in  the  agricultural  world  of 
France  to  no  longer  agree  that  agriculture, 
the  universal  sacrifice,  shall  continue  to 
pay  the  r.iusom  of  industry  iu  commercial 
conventions.  t'uder  the  new  economic 
condition  of  affairs,  we  hope  that  agricul- 
ture will  have  more  to  gaiu  than  to  lose." 
The  reasou  for  this  unanimity  of  sentiment 
regarding  tne  treaty  with  Italy  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  wine  in  Sicily  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  has  fallen  from  25  or 
22  fraucs  per  hectoliter  to  7  and  even  5 
francs  per  hectoliter,  or,  by  the  American 
standard,  from  22^^  or  20  cents  a  gallon  to 
6^^  or  4^^  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  French 
viticnlturists  will  not  consent  that  they 
shall  be  met  on  their  own  ground  with  this 
cheap  Italian  wine. 

As  to  the  decrease  of  wine  in  France  it 
was  asserted  at  the  meeting  referred  to  that 
the  wine-bearing  area  of  France  has  dtmiu* 
ished  1,093,627  hectares,  the  hectare  being 
equivalent  to  2,471  acres.  With  this  loss 
of  area  as  a  basis,  the  article  referred  to 
computes  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  viti* 
cultural  interests  of  France  is  656,000,000 
fnincs,  or  $l31,2(>(>,0iH). 

A  strong  argumeut  from  protection  is 
found  in  the  statement  made  iu  the  maga- 
zine referred  to.  that  the  increase  of  the 
import  duty  ou  wine  has  enhanced  the 
price  of  French  wine  and  has  correspond- 
ingly lowered  the  price  of  Italian  wine, 
which  has  heretofore  found  a  market  in 
France.  It  is  obvious  that  the  French  be- 
lieve in  legislating  for  France,  not  for  Italy, 
and  that  the  price  of  the  home  product  is, 
in  their  mind?',  far  more  important  than 
the  price  of  the  foreign  product.  Still,  it 
will  be  a  hard  matter  for  Frauce  to  repair 
the  ruvag'S  ciinsed  by  th*-  phylloxera,  and 
to  restore  her  vine-growing  and  wine-pro- 
ducing area.  It  is  to  her  misfortune  iu 
that  particular,  that  the  future  of  California 
wiiie  will  owe  its  prosperity;  and  while  we 
regret  that  France  must  suffer,  our  grief  is 
tempered  somewhat  by  the  thought  of  our 
own  success. 


PKEN4H     VINEVAKIM. 


According  to  a  report  transmitted  to  the 
State  Department  by  Frank  Mason.  United 
States  Consnl  at  Marseilles,  France,  the 
area  of  vineyards  that  will  be  planted  to 
American  phylloxera-resisting  vines  in  that 
rountrj-  this  year  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
375. IWO  acres.  At  this  rate  of  sub^titntioD, 
be  says,  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
viueyard  of  France  is  a  question  of  only  a 
few  years,  Mr.  Mason  states  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  vintage  of  1838,  so  far  as 
this  restoration  has  already  gone,  will 
reach  that  of  the  ante  phylloxera  period 
preceding  the  Franco-German  War.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Mason  has  not  lately  consulted 
the  statistics  of  viticulture  in  the  countrT 
to  which  be  accredited,  or  he  imagines 
that  the  moment  a  phylloxera  proof  vine 
is  planted  it  commences  to  produce  grapes, 
instead  of  going  through  a  process  of  growth 
and  grafting  which  consumes  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  prepared  by  the 
French  Commissioners  of  Indirect  Texas, 
and  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin  recently 
from  the  ^tonitfur  llnscoU,  the  vineyard 
area  and  wine  production  of  that  country 
have  steadily  declined  since  1875,  the 
year  of  the  greatest  production.  In  that 
year  the  acreage  was  5,550,000,  and  the 
production  1,820,000.000  gallons.  Last 
year  the  acreage  was  4,860.375,  and  the 
yield  546,797,000  gallons.  In  twelve  years 
the  area  of  the  French  vineyards  has  fal- 
len off  nearly  a  million  acres,  and  the  yield 
over  a  thousand  gallons.  During  these 
years  the  demands  of  the  French  people 
have  been  met  with  the  wiues  from  Italj, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  other  countries.  The 
statistics  referred  to  show  that  in  1876 
France  imported  81,787,000.  In  1887, 
250,585,000  gallons  weie  imported  and 
51,100,000  exported;  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  vineyards  of  France  are  being 
rapidly  restored  by  means  of  the  phylloxera- 
proof  vines  import  d  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  end  of  the  century  will  pro- 
bably not  see  the  vine  production  reach 
the  figures  of  any  of  the  years  proceeding 
the  ante-phylloxera  period. 


KOR44llt'ai  FOR  rOBAVE. 


Air.  J.  H.  Alexander  gives  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  iu  a  letter  to  the  JLiir  Stock 
Jonrtiat,  upon  the  value  of  sorghum  for 
forage . 

He  says  npon  the  thin  soil  of  the  hit' 
country  the  sorghums  are  invaluable,  and 
he  depends  largely  upon  them  for  grain  as 
well  as  for  fodder. 

"I  plant  plenty  of  sweet  sorghum  for 
green  feed  and  use  it  liberally  from  the 
time  it  shows  a  head  until  frost,  making 
successive  patches  of  them.  Any  that  ia 
not  fed  green  in  cured  in  shocks,  and  if  cut 
up,  is  good  food  as  long  as  it  lasts.  I  save 
the  seed  separately,  and  feed  them  in  place 
of  oats  or  corn  to  all  sorts  of  stock. 

"The  non-saccharine  sorghums,  such  as 
milo  maize  (yellow  is  the  earliest  and  beat) 
and  Kaffir  com,  and  white  Dhoura,  I  plant 
always  two  or  more  kinds  for  grain  and  for 
fodder.  Where  com  makes  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty bushels,  these  make  thirty  to  fifty  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  stalks  are  green  and  fall 
of  vigor  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  and  that  is 
not  the  case  with  corn.  The  green  sorghum 
stalks  make  tons  uf  storage;  I  never  am 
able  to  take  care  of  all  I  make." 

The  writer  substantial'  s  his  statement  as 
to  the  value  of  sorghnm  grain  for  feeding 
by  the  reports  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture; and  says  that  the  feed  question 
has  never  troubUnl  him  much  .tince  he 
began  the  use  of  sorghum  t:rain  aud  forage. 
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Country  Board  Wanted. 

A  family  in  Ihe  city  desiriug  to  speiitl 
a  few  Tveksin  llie  country  wish  to  Iind 
accomiHoilatious  with  some  priyate  fam- 
ily on  a  farm,  within  easy  distance  of  a 
line  of  railroad.  Address  X.  this  offlce, 
stating  location,  terms,  etc. 


The  Sacbamesto  Jiec  snys:  The  iiiimens 
ranches  of  Northern  California,  comprising 
from  1,000  to  40,000  acres  each,  and  which 
have  been  a  bar  to  progress,  are  gradually 
dwindling  down  to  small  farms,  and  these 
Bmall  farms  ore  occupied  by  industrious 
people.  This  means  prosperity  to  the 
whole  country.  Great  land  tracts  have  re- 
cently been  placed  upon  the  market  in  Sac- 
ramento county,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
Batte  county  papers  that  at  least  30,000 
acres  are  offered  for  sale  in  that  county  for 
colonization.  The  Bte  has  always  advocat- 
ed the  cutting  up  of  the  great  estates,  and 
it  is  now  glad  to  see  that  the  plan  is  b.in^ 
adopted.       

The  Anglo- A7nerimn  Times  notes  that  in 
the  famous  Mesilla  Valley  of  Southern  >Jew 
Mexico  the  grape  vines  are  now  showing 
evidence  of  blossoming,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
will  be  in  full  bloom.  The  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  in  July,  and  is  in  season  until  Octo- 
ber, when  the  wine  is  made  from  the  un- 
shipped remnant  of  the  crop.  A  five-year- 
old  vineyard,  with  proper  attention,  should 
produce  from  800  to  1,000  g;dlous  of  wine 
to  the  acre.  A  very  superior  quality  of 
brandy  is  manufactured  from  the  lees  or 
settlings  of  the  wines,  and  the  apple  and 
peach  brandy  made  at  Mesilla  is  said  by 
experts  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  best  im- 
ported French  brandies. 


The  pkohibetion  element  at  Riverside 
prides  itself  upon  the  assertion  that  wine  is 
never  seen  ou  the  table  of  any  hotel  in 
that  town.  The  opposition  party  claim, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  lack  of  wine  on 
the  hotel  tables  drives  away  thousands  of 
tourists  from  the  town.  There  is  probably 
considerable  truth  in  the  latter  argument. 
Wine  to-day  is  a  necessity  of  civilization 
and  not  a  luxury  of  life,  as  it  used  to  be 
considered  years  ago,  when  the  vineyards 
of  the  world  were  confined  to  a  few  hundred 
acres  in  Europe.  Wine  is  considered  the 
most  effective  safe  guard  ugaJust  the  hor- 
rors of  intemperance,  by  niue  teuths  of  the 
thinking  people  of  America,  who  have  been 
convinced  ou  this  point  after  years  of  care- 
ful investigation.  The  pi^tty  prejudice 
which  ise  xhibited  by  an  intolerant  party  in 
this  respect,  leads  to  an  display  of 
a  spirit  so  diametrically  opposid  to  Ameri- 
can principles,  which  is  calculated  to  dis- 
gust persons  seeking  a  home,  aud  cause 
them  to  look  around  for  a  more  liberal 
minded  class  of  people  among  whom  to 
cast  their  lot.  It  has  yet  to  b^  proven  that 
the  water  supply  at  thi.i  town  of  the  im- 
maculate is  insufficisnt  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity to  justify  au  edict,  which  from  its  terms 
is  equivalent  to  persecution  of  the  stranger 
within  its  gates.  The  name  in  itself  has  a 
dami>  aud  refreshing  sound  to  people  at  a 
dibtance,  who  naturally  dream  ot  weeping 
willows,  gurgling  waters,  bullfrogs  aud 
miasiua.  The  people  who  run  a  town  in 
which  a  bottle  of  wiue  cannot  be  broufiht 
for  love  or  money  are  apt ,  however  to  be  pe- 
culiar on  lots  of  points.  The  chances  are 
then,  that  the  name  must  be  taken  as  a 
joke,  meaning  the  river  is  on  the  other  side, 
somewhere  over  the  mountains.  The  rt- 
putation  which  this  newly  founded  city  is 
rapidly  earning  for  itself  among  the  out- 
side but  enlightened  nations  of  the  world, 
not  forgetting  California  in  particular,  would 
justify  a  change  of  name.     Try  Di'ytown. 


The  Theipp  Fly  Remedy,  the  device  of 
Chief  Executive  Officer  "Wheeler  and  Com- 
missioner West,  will  be  tried,  when  the 
festive  fly  makes  himself  plentiful.  The 
idea  consists  of  a  double  back  action  hoop, 
with  mosquito  netting  adjusted  so  as  to 
cover  the  vine,  and  imprison  the  fly  until 
the  deadly  fumes  of  some  active  acid  take 
effect,  which  is  said  to  be  instantaneous. 
Vineyardists  who  have  looked  closely  into 
the  matter  are  much  impressed  with  the 
speedy  and  effective  operation  of  the  new 
machine. 


Every  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  wine 
growers  of  this  State  la  being  made  to  have 
Governor  Waterman  re-appoint  Arpad 
Haraszthy  as  Viticulturat  Commissioner  at 
large.  Mr.  M.  M.  Esti-e  has  declined  the 
place.  The  S.  F.  Post  voices  the  sentiments 
of  the  vineyardists  generally  wh?n  it  says, 
they  think  that  his  displacement  was  a  bad 
bit  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Governor  Water- 
man. Mr.  Haraszthy,  they  say,  represents 
both  the  old  aud  the  new  ideas  that  have 
governed  grape  growing  in  this  State.  His 
father  was  a  pioneer  wine  maker,  and  was 
one  who  introduced  the  widely  cultivated 
Zinfandel  grape  from  Europe.  Mr.  Har- 
aszthy himsflf  is  a  vineyardist  as  well  as  a 
wine  merchant.  He  has  had  the  advantages 
of  a  thorough  training  in  the  best  European 
viueyards  and  wiue  cellars,  aud  he  is  the 
only  manufacturer  of  true  champagne  in 
California.  He  is  not,  moreover,  identified 
with  the  boycotting  merchants  of  this  city. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  the  \ineyardists 
urge  his  re-appoiutment.  A  delegation  of 
gentlemen,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  wine  and  braudy  producers,  intend  to 
go  to  Sacramento  to  urgt*  the  return  of  Mr. 
Haraszthy. 


Subscribe  for  the  Merchant. 


The  Beet  Sugar  enthusiasts  need  not 
feel  alarmed  at  the  announcement  which  has 
been  just  made,  that  the  patron  of  the  un- 
dertaking, Claus  Spreckels  means  to  btcome 
a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  The  shepherd 
will  not  neglect  his  sheep  in  the  California 
pastures.  Their  wool  has  not  yet  grown 
long  enough  for  the  shears.  The  only 
object  of  this  temporary  removal  is  the 
necessity  of  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  monster  establishment  which  will  be 
built  with  the  honest  intention  of  shiveriug 
the  stoutest  timbers  in  the  New  York  Trust. 
The  haughty  giant  of  the  Eastern  metropo- 
lis has  to  down  before  our  plucky  little 
Caiifornian,  David,  who  goes  forth  to  meet 
him  with  his  sling  and  the  best  wishes  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  California  can  grow 
the  beet,  and  sugar  is  in  demand  all  over. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  iu  the 
near  future  the  agriculturists  of  California 
will  yet  have  a  clear  field  for  the  product  of 
their  farms.  The  market  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  be  swamped  with  beet  sugar, 
which  will  than  be  king.  This  may  be 
expected  where  the  Hawaiian  commercial 
stock  is  worth  about  SlOO  above  par.  When 
the  Sugar  King  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Islands  has  floated  his  banners  over  the 
buried  hopes  of  the  eastern  schemers,  aud 
Hawaiian  sugar  has  gutted  the  markets  of 
the  new  world  to  the  exclusion  and  ruin  of 
all  foreign  competitors. 


Charcoal  is  excellent  as  an  absorber  of 
gases  in  rooms  where  foul  gases  are  present. 
It  should  be  freshly  powdered  and  kept 
there  continually. 


Bontoet's  Circular  of  latest  date  con- 
tains the  report  that  hot  debates  are  going 
on  in  Champagne  in  regard  to  the  1887 
vintage.  Some  merchants  find  them  good 
to  compound  with  others,  while  others, 
especially  those  who  do  not  own  any  of 
them,  think  that  they  are  acid  and  far  in- 
ferior to  proceding  vintages. 

A  number  of  vintages  among  the  best 
growths  have  been  severely  injured  by 
frost  in  January.  The  buds  are  spoiled 
on  at  least  one  half  of  the  vines  in  the  lower 
vineyards  where  the  port  wine  is  made. 
The  pruniugs  disclose  a  poor  wood  that 
augurs  but  a  light  crop  for  1888. 

From  Bordeaux  the  report  comes  that  the 
sudden  ending  of  the  fine  spell  has  dashed 
thf  hopes  which  prevailed  of  an  early  start 
in  vineyard  work.  The  cold  weather  which 
accompanied  a  snow  fall  had,  the  effect  of 
driving  every  body  out  of  the  vineyards. 


AUNTKAI^IAN     VlTICDLTl'RE. 

Editok  Mebcuant:~I  have  the  pleasure 

to  transmit  to  you  herewith  cojiies  of  the 
four  published  Progress  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ou  Vegetables  Products, 
in  which  you  will 'find  a  large  amount  of 
informiition  regardiug  viticulture  in  this 
Colony.  The  fifth  report  shall  be  published 
very  shortly,  aud  shall  be  duly  transmitted 
to  you. 

I  conclude  that  you  have  learned  by  the 
Public  Press  the  impetus  which  has  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  Vic- 
toria by  the  labors  of  this  Commission.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Board  of 
Viticulture  has  recently  b?en  established 
by  the  Government,  aud  your  f-xchanges 
will  show  you  the  earnest  hilp  whieb  has 
been  given  to  this  n^w  departure  by  the 
Miuister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  I.  L.  Dow. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  resume,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Board,  the  publication  of 
the  ''Vignerott^'  newspaper,  aud  as  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Board,  I  am  now  organizing 
matters  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  hc-lp  to  us  to  have  a  complete  file 
of  the  San  Francisco  Merchant,  say  from 
the  comnitncemeut  of  the  new  volume.  The 
last  number  which  reached  Melbourne  is 
that  for  February  3,  1888,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  the  complete  set.  I  need  not  say 
we  shall  heartily  reciprocate. 

I  am  writing  by  this  mail  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Wetmore,  to  assure  him  that  if  he  can  spare 
time  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  our  approaching 
Centennial  Exhibition  he  will  have  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  viticulturists  of  Victoria- 

I  shall  not  fail  to  let  yon  know  from  time 
to  time  the  work  done  by  this  Board. 
Yours  faithfully, 

John  J.  Shillinglaw, 

Secretarj'  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  to 
Board  of  Viticulture  for  Victoria. 


Like  most  ordinary  mortals,  mathemati- 
cians are  inclined  to  shirk  dealings  with 
figures.  Even  Newton,  the  great  master  of 
the  great  abstruse  calculations,  could  not, 
we  are  told,  cast  up  a  sum  iu  addition;  and 
the  works  of  M.  Stas,  said  to  have  never 
had  an  equal  inexactitude,  have  been  found 
to  contain  an  astonishing  number  of 
arithmetical  slips.  Prof.  Huxley  has  given 
the  weight  of  air  on*a  square  mile  as  about 
590,120,971,200  pounds,  containing  not  less 
than  3,081.870,106  pounds  of  carbonic  acid, 
in  which  is  371,175  tons  of  carbon.  The 
real  quantities,  as  figured  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Lupton,  are  59,133,-431,808  pounds  of  air, 
31,461,899  pouuds  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
375,227  tons  of  carbon.  Another  writer  has 
proven  the  water  under  a  westerly  equato- 
rial cuiTent,  this  false  result  being  based  ou 
an  arithmetical  error. 


The  TBEAsriEY  circular  forbidding  the 
importation  into  France  after  April  1st  of 
the  little  Spanish  wines  fortified  with  Ger- 
man alcohol,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  busi- 
ness in  Cette  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  a  combination  of  strong  houses 
is  reported  to  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cornering  the  market  in  these  wines, 
which  will  result  of  course  in  advanced 
quotations  almost  immediately.  In  fact, 
we  note  already  an  advance  of  from  two  to 
three  francs  the  hectolitre. 


The  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  elect- 
ric work  is  a  problem  that  continues  to  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  electricians.  What  seems 
to  be  the  most  promising  attempt  at  solution 
yet  made  is  a  new  thermo-magnetic  genera- 
tor and  motor  devised  by  M,  Menges,  of  the 
Hague.  Like  the  recent  pyro  mi^netic 
dynamo  of  Edison  it  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  magnetic  metals  lose  their 
magnetic  power  when  heated.  It  claims 
several  important  advantages,  however  the 
chief  being  that  the  necessary  alterations 
of  heating  or  cooling  are  given  automati- 
cally, and  that  the  cores  of  the  armature 
coils  are  relieved  from  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 


The  State  Printer  will  soon  have  com- 
pleted, aud  ready  for  distribution,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, embodied  with  which  will  be 
found  the  sub  reports  of  the  several  com- 
missioners. An  interesting  feature  of  the 
publication  will  be  a  long  aud  exhaustive 
report  on  wines  and  the  wiue  industry  of 
California  by  Arpad  Haraszthy.  In  it  will 
also  be  found  the  latest  and  most  correct 
estimate  of  the  wine  and  brandy  crop  of  '87 , 


F.  PoHNDORFF,  besides  being  rt  commend- 
ed as  special  agent  for  the  Wine  Conference 
at  Madrid,  has  been  appointed  an  agent 
for  California  to  take  samples  of  viticultural 
products  aud  to  procure  samples  of  wines, 
raisins,  cuttiugs,  aud  other  European  viti- 
cultural products.  B.  F.  Clayton  has  also 
been  appointed  as  an  agent  in  New  York  to 
dissemiuate  iuformalion  conceruiug  the 
wine  industry  of  California. 


April  27,  1888 
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TBtK    TEMfKRANfC. 


A  wrilrr  iu  lb'-  Vihti^'inJiit  who t-Titl^Dtly 
belicT.s  in  par.  wiiie-LrmiJy  as  a  check  lo 
iott-mpemuce  says:  Lt-t  us  look  a  sttp 
further  ioto  the  great  and  oTerwhelmiug 
top  of  intemperance.  When  we  come  to 
compare  the  United  States  with  other  coan- 
tries,  in  that  respect,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
claiming that  we  are,  to  an  appreciable 
degree,  a  temperance  people.  This  will 
bt?  readily  seen  when  we  compare  the  re- 
Tennes  collected  in  this  conntry  and  Eng- 
land from  the  consnmptioa  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  England  with  a  population  less 
than  half  the  amoout  we  haTe  iu  this  coun- 
try, receirea  doable  tht-  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  above  soorco.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nations  where  rineyards  pre- 
dominate^, iiitcmpt^ranct:  i**  far  worse  then 
in  England.  It  will  be  interesting  to  refer 
briedy  to  FrnDce.  Now,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  but  few  of  the  French  iKopIt- 
come  to  this  country,  and  why?  Simply 
because  the  masses  hive  their  little  stripe 
of  farms  and  their  Tineyards.  paid  for 
centuries  ago,  and  they  are  their  homes, 
and  which  they  manage  with  all  the  energy 
and  frugality  they  can  muster,  making  for 
them  a  peaceful  home,  and  a  reai^ouable 
amount  of  comfort.  The  young  m^u  are 
not  forced  into  the  army  when  th  y  become 
of  age,  as  in  Germany,  where  they  are 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  a  number  of 
years  are  thus  deprived  of  the  best  portion 
of  their  lives.  A  remarkable  fact  came  to 
light  among  the  Frt-nch  people  after  the 
disastrous  war  they  had  w^ith  Germany. 
The  Germans  held  Paris,  and  they  didn't 
calculate  to  leave  it  until  the  Fiench  paid 
the  former  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Did 
the  French  have  to  call  upon  any  other 
nation  for  assistance?  Xot  a  cent's  worth. 
The  long  stockings  that  these  Fmoll  farm- 
ers and  vineyurdists  had  been  filling  little 
by  little,  during  so  many  generations,  were 
brought  forth  and  the  contents  freely 
oiTered  to  the  government,  to  get  rid  of  the 
now  hated  Germans,  bting  secured  by  their 
government  bonds,  which  has  been  to  thtm 
simply  a  bank  deposit. 

It  has  never  been  stated,  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of,  that  the  French  as  a  nation, 
are  intemperate,  and  hence  it  is  a  plain 
enough  reason  why  they  have  always  been 
able  to  retain  their  homes.  Their  univer- 
sal drink  has  been  a  pure  class  of  wine 
and  soberness  has  been  the  rule,  and  not 
the  exception.  I  have  eevn  it  stated  re- 
cently that  since  the  destniction  of  so  many 
vineyards  by  phylloxera,  there  has  been 
more  of  the  fitry  liquors  made  use  of  than 
otherwise  would  have  been,  which  only 
goes  to  show  that  so  many  craving  appetiteb 
mnst  be  satisfied,  regardless  of  prohibition 
or  anything  else. 


CITILIZATinX     IX    CH1!«A. 


UltAI*C    CX'TTIIHGN. 


Grape  cuttings,  says  the  \'iruyordii>t, 
should  now  bo  taken  from  the  cellar,  or 
other  places  of  storagp,  and  buried  in  a  dry 
sunny  place,  top-end  down,  so  that  the 
upper  end  is  about  ten  or  twt^lve  inches  be- 
low the  sarface  of  the  ground,  then  put 
on  about  two  inches  of  good  soil,  and  cover 
with  a  thick  layer  of  fermenting  horse 
manure.  This,  with  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun,  soon  warms  the  layer  of  earth  on  the 
cuttings,  and  not  only  induces  the  rapid 
callousing  of  the  buts.  but  the  formation  of 
roots  also.  At  the  projx  r  lime  luke  up  the 
cuttings  and  put  them  in  a  well  prepand 
cutting  bt^d,  and  the  rapid  growth  will 
Astonish  yoQ. 


The  XorVi  China  Herald  of  November 
'i-lth  says  that  persons  who  doubt  the  bar- 
barity of  some  of  the  Chinest>  puni>hmt-nts 
"have  only  to  walk  into  the  city  of  Shang- 
hai, a  few  minutes'  task,  and  they  will  find 
one  of  the  most  revolting  of  these  panish> 
ments  iu  full  operations,  and  its  indiction 
applauded  by  all  the  Chinese  who  know  of 
it.'*  The  criminal,  one  Koh,  is  a  hardened 
ruffi.iu  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  past  ten  years  in  jail.  Th^  specific 
offeuoe  for  which  he  has  been  punished 
was  his  blackmailing  the  new  prisoners 
who  were  put  in  jail  with  him.  He  was 
sn<;pendtd  iu  a  cage  about  five  feet  high, 
with  his  head  through  the  top  in  a  wooden 
collar,  s.-)  that  he  could  not  reach  it  with 
his  hands.  His  fe^t,  which  w<re  loaded 
with  chains,  were  so  far  from  the  bottom 
that  he  could  only  jnst  touch  it  when  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe.  Here  he  was  condemned 
to  stand,  without  food  or  water,  jnst  inside 
the  onter  gate  of  the  Magistrate, s  yamem, 
the  sport  for  hundreds,  until  death  put  an 
end  lo  his  sufferings.  The  writer  suggests 
that  a  photograph  of  the  cage  and  its 
occupant  would  be  a  tellii  g  frontispiece  to 
the  Marquis  Tseng's  recent  article  on  the 
"Awakening  of  China."  The  exhibition 
is  supposed  to  act  as  a  deterrent;  practi- 
cally Koh  is  a  popular  hero.  The  writer 
found  him  laughing  and  joking  with  the 
mob,  and  bandying  coarse  jests  with  them 
and  the  guards.  Some  one  had  given  him 
a  stone  to  stand  on,  and  he  had  got  from 
some  othei  charitable  person,  some  rice 
and  water  and  a  pipe.  "It  may  be  that 
the  sight  is  such  an  amusing  one,  and  the 
victim  is  such  a  witty  fellow  to  judge  by 
the  laughter  with  which  his  sallies  are  re- 
ceived, thut  the  by-standers  are  anxious  to 
prolong  the  spectacle  as  much  as  possible.*' 
The  people  are  said  to  be  full  of  admira- 
tion for  the  Magistrate's  firm  and  intelli- 
gent administmtiou  of  justice,  but  the 
Shanghai  writer,  views  the  matter  in  a 
different  light:— "Here  is  a  nation  claiming 
to  take  xis  place  with  the  leaders  of  civiliza- 
tion, introducing  railways  and  tel^raphs, 
sending  its  Ministers  to  foreign  courts,  and 
asking  to  be  treated  as  a  sister  by  the  great 
Powers  of  the  world;  and  iu  one  of  its  fore- 
most cities,  administered  by  an  English- 
speaking  oHicial,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
foreign  settlements  provided  with  all  the 
resources  of  modt-m  civilization,  a  crimi- 
nal done  to  death  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  that  would  be  tolerated  in  the 
treatment  of  a  dangerous  wild  beast  in  a 
really  enlin^htened  countrv. 


here  so  long,  and  have  si-t-n  so  much  of  it. 
that  I  am  naturally  in  love  with  it  and 
sanguine  of  its  future." 

"California,"  he  continued,  "promises 
to  become  the  greatest  of  all  Slates,  the 
banner  State  of  the  Union.  There  is  a 
universe  here  as  yet  undeveloped.  I  doubt 
if  the  moft  sanguine,  the  most  enthusinstie 
man  can  read  the  futore  sufiiciently  to  tell 
to  what  a  great  extent  Cutiforuia  wilt  de- 
velop. A  few  thousand  people  have  set- 
tled on  this  coast,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
boom  and  excitement,  tut  let  lOO.ODO  peo- 
ple actually  Scuttle  here  every  year,  and  the 
people  of  California  will  witness  a  revolu- 
tion. There  are  100,000  jHople  settling  iu 
Kansas  every  year.  Let  this  number  comi 
to  California  and  the  result  will  astonish 
and  surprise  every  man  iu  the  State.  No, 
as  I  have  already  said,  no  man  can  see  the 
future  of  California,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  her  futnie  is  beyond  human  imagina 
tion    or  expectation." 


A     BKIL.LIA.\r     Ol'TLOOU. 


Stephen  T,  Gage,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  Pacific  Coast  railroad  men,  and  a  close 
observer  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  this  State,  has  been  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  of  the  San  Di'^go  jB-w, 
and  gave  the  following  as  his  op  nion  of 
the  future  of  California; 

"No  one  has,  as  yet  a  proper  conception 
of  the  gteatness  of  this  State.  I  some- 
times Ojik  myself,  'Will  this  State  ever 
equal  the  great,  affluent  and  densely  popu- 
lated empire  of  New  York?  I  answer  'Yes' 
Here  wo  are  near  tte  southf-m  boundary 
line,  one  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
northern  boundary :  there  is  no  other  State 
of  such  'reach.*  What  population  will  it 
support?  Why  should  Sau  Francisco  not 
become  a  stcoud  New  York?  And  San 
Diego,  with  its  magnificent  harbor,  the 
secoud  city  on  the  coast.  You  know  I  am 
an  eutba.'iiaht  ou   the  State,     I    Imv.-  been 


AMKRICAX     %'IlAl.irV. 

The  London  Lancet  has  lately  shown 
fact  in  regard  to  the  mortality,  or  r.tther 
"the  expectation  of  life"'  iu  America  and 
England,  quite  difft;reut  from  the  general 
belief  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  theory, 
not  fortified  by  many  facts,  that  oar  some- 
what too  ener>;etic  way  of  doing  bui^iuess 
produces  a  greater  strain  of  life  in  .America 
than  iu  England;  and  that  as  a  consequence, 
men  do  not  live  as  long  here.  We  con- 
stantly dwell  upon  the  great  age  and  acti- 
vity of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  and  cull 
for  any  similar  specimens  iu  the  United 
States;  in  fine,  we  .Americans,  ourselves, 
are  disposed  to  admit  that  life  is  longer  in 
England  than  here.  The  Lancft,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  findft  quite  the  con- 
trary. Taking  what  may  bo  considered 
middle  age,  forty-five,  it  finds  that  whereas 
"the  expectation  of  life"  is  identical  for 
women  in  two  countries,  for  men  it  is  one 
year  greater  here  than  ou  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  The  American  man  of  forty- 
five,  therefore,  has  the  expectation  of  living 
one  year  longer  than  his  British  brother. 
Again,  in  America,  men  have  a  greater 
''expectation  of  life"  than  women:  in 
England  it  is  the  contrary.  From  the  age 
of  thirty-five  the  British  women  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  life  than  her  hus- 
band or  brother.  In  America,  up  to  eighty- 
four,  the  man  h:is  the  better  prospect.  Alto- 
gether, the  alleged  "strain"  in  the  United 
States  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  in 
the  lightest  degree  the  mortality  or  vitality 
of  American  men. 


I  pat  one  ponud  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Fr.»m  this  I  give  the  box  a  liberal  applica- 
tion every  ( veuiog.  Soon  the  top  buds  pnl 
out,  and  as  they  grew  I  kept  the  tipa  ten- 
derly tied  up  each  morning  with  a  soft 
elastic  q)ring.  On  October  the  20th.  fol- 
lowing  one  vine  was  24  feet  high  from  the 
-urfdceof  the  box;  the  other  was  26  feet 
high  and  uieasu^d  nearly  '4  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  many  of  the  1*  aves 
measuriug  8  inches  across.  They  were 
Concord  stock. 


KlXUlXfJ     THE     VIXE. 


rOB<'INU    THE    VRAPE. 


A  correspondent  iu  a  Kaus^is  exchange 
says:  Several  years  ago  in  the  early  spring, 
I  picked  up  a  grape  cutting  on  the  street, 
where  some  neighbor  had  thn>wn  it.  I  cut 
off  a  stocky  section,  taking  it  home;  then 
prepared  two  cuttings  of  two  buds  each, 
cutting  close  below  the  lower  bud,  a  clean 
almost  horizontal  cut  with  a  sharp  kuife. 
Procured  some  sweepings  from  an  old  horse- 
shoeing yanl,  compoiied  of  raspings  from 
the  hoofs,  manure  and  perhaps  some  soil 
combined.  It  had  lain  some  months.  I 
filled  a  small  box,  snch  as  common  wood- 
choopers*  axes  are  shipped  in.  perhaps  8  by 
ri  or  14  inches  ana  some  6  inches  deep; 
plac<  d  the  two  cuttings  in  diagnnally  oppc- 
site  comers  of  the  bos,  pres-^iil  the  dirt 
firmly  around  the  cuttings  and  in  the  box,  1 
anil  plat'ed  it  by  the  south  side  of  the  hons4\ 


A  corrt-spondent  in  i'ick's  J/on(A/y  depre- 
cates th*.'  pruclicj  of  ringing  vines,  which  is 
adopted  by  some  grape  growers  for  the  par- 
pose  of  coloring  the  fruit  early;  thU  rrsul^ 
is  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  sweetness 
aud  flavor.  The  eff.-ct  on  the  market  is  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  fruit.  "The  novel! v 
and  desire  for  the  first  grapes  that  appear 
Closes  almost  any  on?  to  take  a  poaud  or 
so  along  to  the  family,  but  the  adults  soon 
discover  their  inferiority,  and  they  refuse  to 
supply  their  children,  who  will  eat  anything 
ia  the  way  of  green  fruit,  with  more  of  such 
stuff.  The  Champion  Grape,  which  no  one 
in  the  country  can  eat.  is  having  the  same 
influence  on  the  market,  and  both  these 
nuisances  should  be  Seize<i  by  city  authori- 
ties and  destroyed.  Grape-eaters  generally 
become  partially  satisfied  with  thrir  first 
purchases,  and  if  not  good,  buy  lightly 
afterwards,  even  when  the  market  is  sup, 
plied  with  good,  ripr-  fruit." 

Polasb   for  Tlaea. 

Common  barnyard  manures  are  not 
adapted  to  growing  the  best  grapes,  though 
they  are  much  better  than  no  manuring. 
The  faults  of  stable  manures  are  an  excess 
of  nitrogen,  causing  excessive  growth  of  vine 
and  too  little  of  mineral  fertiiizers  which 
produce  the  fruit.  An  application  of  potash 
in  spring  or  any  time  during  ihe  growing 
season  is  very  beneficial.  Old  country  vine- 
yards are  manured  almost  exclusively  bj 
the  ashes  from  the  burned  trimmings  of 
grape  vines.  Thf  so  ashes  are  very  rich  in 
potash.  This  miueral  food  is  especially 
valuable  in  promoting  early  ripening. 
Vines  that  overbear  are  simply  in  most 
cases  setting  a  large  number  of  clusters 
than  the  vine  can  supply  potash  for  perfect- 
ing the  roots,  and  for  changing  the  harsh 
joioes  of  the  green  grape  into  the  richness 
of  the  riper  one.  In  our  opinion,  our 
growers  have  not  given  that  careful  atten- 
tieu  to  manuring  their  vim-s  which  they 
should. 


In  dktbbvixiso  the  distauoe  of  starv 
angular  mrasarementa  are  made  at  intervals 
of  six  months,  the  parallax  being  the  appar- 
ent change  of  position  which  resnlu  from 
shifting  the  point  of  view  about  183.000.000 
miles,  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Even  with  this  immense  baae-line,  th« 
direction  in  which  the  vtars  are  seen  is 
scarcely  altered.  The  parallax  of  about  a 
dozen  stars,  varying  between  0.919  sec.  and 
0.040  skc,  has  now  been  determined.  Th<* 
nearest  star  to  ns  is  Alpha  Centauri,  distant 
about  20.4!>6,0(K>.000  miUs.  The  average 
distance  of  first  magnitude  stars  is  probably 
several  times  &s  great  as  this. 


We  xbk  rcDCBTED  to  the  Hon.  J.  P. 
Lcvien,  Prerideut.  and  Mr.  John  J.  Shilling- 
law  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commisaion  ou 
Vegetable  Piolucts,  of  Victoria.  Australia, 
for  copies  of  the  four  published  Piogres 
Th<  n  I  tille«1  a  t*arr>  I  with  water,  in  which  )  Reports  of  the  Commission, 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 


April  27,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


TO     NEW     YOllK— Pee  Ship  Si.  Padi,,  Apbh.  13,  1888. 


H.ARKB. 

sinrrRRs. 

TACKAQM  AND  COKTKNTB. 

OALLONa 

VALIK 

WTCiCo 

C  in  diamou'l 

H  in  diamond 

Wni  TC'olen>an  tCo.. 
C  Cixtpy  4  Co 

If  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Laclimfin  &  Jacubi 

Whifier,  Fuller  &  Co.. 
Kohlor  &  FroliliuE;. . . 

Downing  &.  Sclimi>it.. 

John  F  WiUon 

J  Gundlacli  i  Co 

Field  &  Stone 

;  Sohilliiij;&  Co 

r,aj  Clarke  &.  Co 

lOObarrel-i  Wine 

125  hftrrcis  Wine 

75h.irrds  Wine 

SOU  barrels  Wine 

3  .  barrels  Win-j 

1  barrel  llranily       

S16  barrels  Wine 

1150  barrels  Wine.. 

15  half-tarrcla  Brandy 

.•^dO  barreh  Wine... 

4.953 

li.OlO  ) 

3,611  f 

24.073 

1,450 

45 

39,528 

55,9'.  6 

412 

14,514 

SO 

538 

740 

26,092 

9,yi5 

ft,Ot  0 

2,40'2 

fit) 

8,370 

1  680 

9,470 

25 

21,548 

11.834 

2.865 
11,590 

259335 
3.465 

§1,981 

3.848 

9,«-.'» 

5h0 

BDACo 

E  B&J 

J  A  S     

90 

14,811 
22.390 

824 

EB  &  J 

5,S05 
20 

J  AS 

2  656 

10.436 

19rt  barrels  Wine   

100  barrels  Wine 

3,906 
16,403 

J  F  W                    

I  cask  Wine — 

24 

J  AS 

t»5  barrels  Brandy | 

14  half-batrcis  Brandy f 

3.360 

G 

3  78S 

AVCo 

i;!5  punclieori8  Wine 

10,619 
4,733 

GO  barrels  Wine 

213bim-el^  Wine 

14.498 

§103,' 31 

6.830 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  CRANADA,  APRIL  14th,  1888: 


TO    NEW 

YORK. 

J  c 

C  Carpy  &  Co 

17  barreUWine.             

1  half  barrel  Brandy 

5  barrels  Wine.    

13  puucbeons  Wine 

50  bands  Wine    

Sll) 
25 

240 
l.Slt. 
2,509 
4,696 

126 

651; 

4,951. 
1,25S 

2,532 
1,018 

99 

856 

1,510 

1,259 

2,004 

83 
3,005 
1,170 

1,068 
2,301 
4,922 

38,899 
25 

S425 

F  BC 

Dresel  &  Co 

Kohler  &  Van  Bergen. 
CShillinjji:  Co 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 

50 
120 

K  K .. 

^  .509 

1,880 
116 

B  B  &  Son                 

CHG  M.  .     .^ 

B  D  &Co  .  ..       .     

12  barrels  Wine > 

1  barrel  Wine ) 

100  barrels  Wine 

•25  barrels  Wine 

30  cises  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

500 

1,252 
625 
170 
831 

C  VCo 

D  in  diamond 

J  M  C                                .... 

S  Lachman  A:  Co 

Lenormarid  Bros 

Lacbnian  &  J.icobi 

J  Gundlaeh&Co 

Koh'er  &  Frohlinti 

Larliiiian  &  Jacobi  ... 
Wiliiama.DimoDd  &  Co 

AV 

20  barrels  Wine 

2  b,irreld  Wine 

339 

277 

■2.5  barrels  Wine 

3.56 

0 

1,622 

K  &K 

7  KcasKs  Wine ) 

6.54 

K4  F    

55  barrels  Wine 

1,230 

TS                        

100 

S16,935 
50 

TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


A  S  Jc  Co,  Corinto.. 
A  D,  La  Libertad.. 

J  D.  La  Libertad  . . 
D  K,  Acajutla.   .    . 

R  S,  Amapala 

F  A,  Corinto 

A  D,  Amapala 


B  Dreyfus  &  Co  . 


F  D,  Amapala  .... 

J  E,  Amapala 

U  M,  Amapala 

E  T,  Amapala 

FH,  La  Libertad. 
F  C,  Gees    


VO,  Gees 

J  E,  Amapala 

F  S,  Guatemala. .... , 
L  O  &  Co,  Amapala, . 
R  &  S,  Amapala 


Montealegre  &  Co.. . 
J  Gundlacli  &  Co.  .. 
Engde  Siibla  &  Co.. 


John  T  Wri«ht 


Urruela  &  I'rioBte  . 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Go 


6  keys  Wiue 

"i  half-barrets  Wine 

6  ketfs  Wine 

12  kei^'s  Wine 

3half  barrels  Wine, 
40  ke^s  W.ne. 

10  ciises  Wine 

3  Octaves  Zinfandel 
3  octivea  Port. 
2  octaves  Mala((a, 
2  kegs  Wine 
2  kegs  Wine 
14  bcfi-s  Wine 

1  keg  Wbi.-kev 

2  key^  Wine 

10  cases  Whiskey. 
6  ca;es  Wine 
1 4  cases  Whiskey 
■'3  barrels  Wine.. 
,8  eases  Wiue 
1 17  kegs  Wine 
'12  cases  Wine 
|l  barrel  Wine 

11  barrel  Wine. 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  86  casea  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  14  cases  and.. 


TO  MEXICO. 


6  W  M,  Salinas  Cruz.. 

C  AC.  Sac  Bias 

AB  &C.  San  BIss...  . 

A  0  C,  San  Bias 

VF,  Tonala 

B  F  C,  Acapuico 

E  B,  San  Bias 

ABC,  San  Benito.... 
BU,  Sao  Bias 


Chicago  brewing  Co... 
Thannhauser  &  Co  .. 


W  Loaiza.. 


J  H,  San  Bias  . . 
J  H,  Acapuico.. 


PD&Co. 

B,  Sao  Bias 

A  D  &  Co,  Acapuico. , 


A  P,  Uazatlao  . 


J  Gundlach  &Co.. 
J  0  Meyerink 


W  Loaiza 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co., 


liCS  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

10  kcus  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

20  eases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  ke^'  Brandy 

7  barrels  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

2  kes;s  Brandy 

4  cases  Wine 

1  box  Wine 

9  barrels  Wine 

barrels  Wine 

3  casks  Red  Wine. 

2  casks  Claret 

5  barrels  Wine  . .. . 
25  cases  Wine 

barrels  Wiue 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  30  coses  and. 
Total  amount  of  Brandy 


1,752 
108 


TO     CANADA. 

1   1        308  1 

1  4  haU-barrels  Wine 

8226 

TO    NOEWAY. 

EKE 

1  Dreaemco i  8  barrels  Wine 

.1         485 1 

8302 

TO     V.  S.  OF  COLUMBIA. 


N  N  ri,  Ban.nqulUa [  Wm.  T.  Colenmn  &  Co  |  4  caaea  Winp. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DSSTIItATION. 

^•868KI. 

RIO, 

OALLOKS. 

VALUB. 

Apia 

Victoria 

Japan 

H  L  Tienan 

rniatillft 

City  of  Kio  dii  Janeiro 

City  of  Rioda  Janeiro 

Schooner.  ..... 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Stcttnier 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

126 

85 

939 

26 

9-20 

1 .334 

200 

4,030 

2,5:«i 

in,196 

9116 

78 

3O0 

50 

Victoria 

794 

Honolulu 

China. 

Japan 

Mariposa 

Oceanic 

Oceanic 

858 

100 

1.652 

1,039 

Total 

*4.B87 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers.. 
Tola!  Miscellaneous  shipments .... 


.     43,392  gallons 
.  269,531       " 


920,843 
104,773 


Grand  totals 312,923 


$126,616 


A     KXXn    HEARTEI»    SENATOR. 


A  Waebiugton  correspoudeut  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  writes;  Seufttor  Stanford 
is  vei-y  foud  of  walking  around  the  city. 
He  walks  slowly,  And  sometimes  he  appears 
to  be  a  little  lame.  Some  distance  behind 
him,  and  traveling  at  the  same  rate  of 
progi-ess,  yon  will  see  a  weather-worn 
coupe  and  horse  and  a  colored  driver,  who 
wears  a  fur  cap  both  Winter  and  Summer. 
The  last  thing  you  would  imagine  would  be 
that  the  milliounire  Senator  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  turnout.  The  coupe  looks 
as  if  it  bad  met  with  a  Western  cyclone.  It 
is  old,  the  varnish  has  faded  atid  cracked, 
the  wheels  are  sprung,  and  the  horse  looks 
as  if  it  would  tumble  to  pieces  if  taken  out 
of  the  harness  and  shafts.  At  an  auction 
the  entire  outfit  would  not  get  a  single  bid. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  coupe  is 
known  among  hack  and  cab  dnvers  as 
"Senator  Stanford's  coach,"  and  the  old 
colored  man  as  "Senator  Stanford's  coach- 
man.'' 

Senator  Stanford  keeps  a  number  of  fine 
horses  and  carriages,  but  in  the  Winter 
time  he  seldom  rides  to  and  from  the  Capi- 
tol in  his  own  conveyance.  His  reason  is 
that  he  will  not  expose  his  coachman  and 
footman  to  the  cold  while  waiting  for  him 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
thus  become  his  custom  to  walk  out  to  the 
cab-stand  and  hire  a  cab  to  take  him  home. 
In  the  course  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
cab-stand,  he  observed  that  the  old  man  in 
the  fur  cap  seldom  received  a  job;  that  he 
did  not  possess  a  point  of  vantage,  and  had 
a  hesitancy  about  oflferiug  his  services.  One 
day  the  Senator  walked  up  to  the  old  driver 
and  asked  him  why  he  got  no  business. 

"I'll  jes  tell  ye,  boss,"  replied  the  driver. 
"Ye  see  mos'  of  des  folks  up  hyar  is  doods. 
Dey  wants  a  fine  boss,  a  shiney  harness 
and  a  tree  tbousan'  dollar  kyaridge  to  do  a 
50  cent  jnb.  My  rig  don't  cum  up  ter  der 
mark:  and  ter  tell  de  trufe  it  don't  look 
Gae      But  den  it's  jes  as  good  as  de  bes.'' 

Senator  Stanford  got  into  the  old  coupe 
and  was  driven  home.  At  the  end  of  the 
trip  be  surprised  the  darkey  by  pajing  bim 
three  or  four  times  the  regular  fare.  The 
old  driver  was  so  joyful  and  grateful  that 
the  Senator  made  a  stipulation  with  him 
and  has  been  riding  in  the  dilapidated  rig 
many  times  since. 

As  I  said  before,  the  California  Senator 
is  very  fond  of  walking,  and  be  takes  all 
of  that  kind  of  exercise  that  a  weak  ankle 
will  permit.  If  the  weather  is  pleasant  he 
will  walk  ten  or  fifteen  squares  until  his 
ankle  begins  to  hurt  him;  then  be  is  com- 
pelled to  have  a  conveyance  near,  and  in 
order  to  have  one  handy  he  told  the  old 
colored  driver:  ''Whenever  yon  see  me 
walking  you  follow  me.  Keep  in  sight, 
and  when  I  want  you  I'll  summon  you.'' 
This  explains  the  reason  for  the  "coacli'* 
and  "coachmen"  following  the  kind-hearted 
millionaire  Senator. 


BAIIED    FOB    OriH.lEO.VS. 


The  Associated  Press  has  sent  all  over 
the  State  the  following  fishy  appearing 
yarn  from  San  Diego: 

Reports  of  rich  gold  discoveries  iu  Lower 
California  have  created  much  excitement 
in  this  city,  and  prospp^ctiug  parties  have 
been  fitted  out  and  gone  to  the  scene.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  number  of  ex- 
perts have  been  in  Lower  California  gold 
fields,  and  brought  back  to  their  employers 
quiet  reports  of  rich  discoveries.  The 
Union  publishes  an  interview  with  an  ex- 
pert who  baa  been  iu  San  Rafael  valley. 
He  states  that  in  travelling  over  the  Sierra 
Miidre  mountains  he  discovert  d  a  tract 
thirty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide, 
which  [forms  one  large  body  of  mineral 
ground.  There  are  hundreds  of  veins,  be 
says,  averaging  from  three  to  thirty  feet  iu 
width,  principally  composed  of  free  gold 
and  white  quartz,  which  is  easily  worked 
and  essays  from  $300  to  $2,200  a  ton. 
Placer  grounds  are  reported  to  cover  thou- 
sands of  acres,  and  are  said  to  be  rich  in 
gold  dust  and  nuggets.  The  mountains 
contain  several  streams  of  water  which 
have  a  fall  of  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet, 
making  the  locality  available  for  hydraulic 
mining.  Other  discoveries  have  been  made 
beside  the  one  alluded  to.  In  every  case 
the  supply  of  water  is  reported  to  be  good 
and  all  the  conditions  favorable  for  exten- 
sive mining  operations. 

A  gentleman  now  residing  in  this  city 
informs  the  Santa  Barbara  Times  that  this 
is  untrue  in  every  respect,  and  is  simply  a 
scheme  to  entice  people  down  into  that 
God-forsaken  country.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  assisted  iu  surveying  the  identi- 
cal region  referred  to,  and  has  been  all 
over  it.  He  says  that  while  gold  may  exist 
in  the  country,  it  is  in  sucli  small  quanti- 
ties that  it  would  never  pay  to  work,  and 
as  for  hydraulicking,  it  is  simply  impossible 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  water,  the  few 
small  streams  iu  the  country  running  abso- 
lutely dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  not  be  a  rush 
of  fortune  hunters  on  the  strength  of  the 
dispatch  copied. 


EI.ECTRIC1TY     AND     PrANT     MFE. 


Experience  in  the  winter  palace  of  the 
Czar  at  St.  Petersburg,  indicates  that  the 
electric  light  is  iujiiiious  to  the  exotic 
plants  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms. 
Dr.  Siemens  lighted  his  greenhouse  by 
electricitj'  and  found  no  detrimental  results, 
which  suggests  the  theory  that  the  waste 
steam  from  the  engine  driving  the  dynamo, 
with  which  the  gieenbouse  was  heated, 
counteracted  the  evil  effects  of  the  light. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND    MAIN    STREETS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


AGENCIES    AT 


91    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,        FLAVEL    WAREHOUSE,        NO.    75    NORTH    SPRING    ST., 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,    CAL. 

HO.    4    BISHOPSCATE   STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


64    DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents  tor  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black   Diamond,   Coleman  Flag,  McGowan  Bros"  "Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  White  Star  Pkg  Co.  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pks:  Co,  Columbia  Canning  Co,  McGowan  &  Sons'  -Keystone"  brand-  Sea- 
side  Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume   'Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACMUSETTS    PKC    CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING    CO, 

GARDINER    PKC    CO, 
HERA    PKC    CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE    PKC    CO. 


FRASER      RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 
ENGLISH 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN     PACKING    COMPANY 


COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND    PACKING    CO..    JONES    &.    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia.  Sacramento  a,nd  Eraser  River  Salmon: 


Ceo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Haogood    &   Co., 

I     X    L, 

Pillar    Rock    Pkg   Co., 

Geo.    T.    Meyers, 

Ocean    Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,    Flats  , 


Washington    Pkg   Go's    "Favorite" 
Brand, 

'  Epicure  "  brand. 
Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's   "Cocktail"    Flats' 
A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack, 
"Mermaid"    brand. 


Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.j 
West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 
Warren  &  Co., 
"Carquinez"  brand; 
Point  Adams, 
Wadham's    Fraser   River. 


.ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand.  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  "King"  Salmon. 


We  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR     THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  g-lass,  Coleman's  "Flag*" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


Our  lilies  of  Canned    P'ruiUi   and  Canned  Palinon  are  inconipurable,  and   we  will    ni»ke  prices  F.O.B.    or    C.I.F.    for   Great 

Uritaiu,  Australia  and  the  Colunics. 
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FACrS    ABOIT     UI.IVCS. 


A  for.igu  correapomlmt  wriliug  in  tin- 
Citioijntph,  giv.s  tbu  following  inteiestiug 
tliita  of  the  olive  in  its  Uoiik-.  H--  siiy  ; 
"It  was  intercstiug  lo  Icftni  that  the  oil 
ranks  uext  to  wiuc  in  Italinn  agricnlture. 
lu.  1^80  it  reached  a  maximum  of  74,500,000 
gallons.  Iml  is  repoitid  lo  have  avtiMg-d 
b.-forn  that  only  about  38.000.000  gallons. 
Exports  for  the  live  years  ending  wiih  1SS5 
avt-raged  10.000.000  gallous,  bat  iu  tliat 
y.ar,  owing  to  poor  crops,  it  fell  oflF  to 
9,033.000  gallons.  In  Southern  Italy  th.- 
processes  of  making  olive  oil  are  mostly 
rude,  aud  the  groves  are  greatly  damaged 
by  the  niusva  okoi  or  olive  fiy.  The  fioest 
oil  is  produced  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Tus- 
cany, such  as  Lucca,  Calei  and  Buti.  The 
trees  are  of  the  best  stock  aud  carefully 
tended,  and  gr.-at  care  is  devoted  to  harvest- 
ing and  pressing  the  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to 
buy  oil  iu  Italy  which  is  not  adulterated 
with  cotton  seed  oil,  of  which  imports  wt.re 
made  for  this  purpose  iu  1SS5  to  the  amount 
of  £270.000  sterling.  It  is  also  diluted  with 
poppy  and  Sesame  oils. 

There  have  been  many  absurd  ideas  aud 
practices  in  Sonthera  Europe,  r>-spectiug 
olive  culture.  It  is  an  ancient  fiction  that- 
the  tree  will  flourish  iu  the  poorest  soil  aud 
exist  without  fertilizing.  Modern  agricul- 
tural authorities  say  no  fruit  responds  better 
to  good  culture  aud  manuring.  Some  of 
the  modem  ideas  are  these:  The  olive  suc- 
ceeds best  where  the  temperature  averages 
about  57°  aud  does  uot  exceed  a  maximum 
of  100".  It  flourishes  best  in  dry  aud  hilly 
regions.  It  does  no',  do  well  on  alluvial 
soils  or  on  sandy  plaius.  Iu  order  to  escape 
sufiferiug  from  dryness  iu  summer,  it  should 
be  very  thoroughly  watered  in  winter. 
This  done  it  is  alleged  to  stand  very  pro- 
longed drought.  In  regard  to  these  max- 
ims, however,  California  ueeds  to  experi- 
ment for  herself  without  blindly  abiding  by 
them.  As  manure  is  dear  and  scarce  in 
European  olive  tracts,  human  excrement  is 
recommended  as  a  powerful  agency  in  culti- 
vation, as  also  horu  scraps,  woolen  rags, 
leather  rubbish,  oil  cake  aud  guano.  But 
certain  fertilizers  furnished  by  the  olive 
itself  are  strongly  advised.  The  trimmings 
of  the  trees  are  utilized  as  forage  for  difl'er- 
ent  animals,  and  the  manure  should  be 
scrupulously  preserved,  or  at  least,  if  uot 
fed,  they  should  be  buried  about  the  tree. 
The  oil  cake  from  the  mills  is  of  gi-eat  value, 
as  also  the  saline  juice.  If  this  fluid  can- 
not be  used  for  watering,  it  should  be  col- 
lected in  receptacles  and  permitted  to  de- 
posit its  precious  residue.  Pruning  should 
be  doue  in  moderation.  Excessive  cutting 
back  la  poor  policy,  as  is  also  the  ancient 
custom  of  permitting  the  tree  tt)  grow  dense. 
The  same  stalk  will  uot  flower  twice,  except 
on  its  estensiou,  aud  the  development  of 
fresh  shoots  is  desirable  for  fruit  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  olive  appears  to  affect  the  sea,  but  in 
Europe  it  flourishes  as  far  inland  as  ninety 
miles.  It  does  well  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nice  at  the  elevation  of  3000  feet.  In  re- 
gions i-emote  from  the  sea  and  exposed  to 
cold,  rugged  trees  are  preferred  and  modern 
authorities  recommend  the  Verdale.  Near 
the  sea,  fruitfulness  aud  quality  of  oil  is  the 
object  of  desire.  For  this  region  an  emi- 
nent French  authority  recommends  the 
Cayon.  which  pushes  rapidly  and  comes 
early  to  fruiting.  It  is  low  in  habit  and 
dreads  the  cold,  but  it  recovers  itself  quickly 
after  a  freeze.  In  case  of  serious  damage 
by  frost,  the  recommendation  is  to  cut  the 
tree  to  the  roots,  when  the  fresh  growth  will 


begin  to  bear  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
Cayon  fruit  is  reddish,  givt-s  a  first  quality 
of  oil,  aud  pn  Serves  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
which  southern  epicures  delight  iu.  An- 
other recommended  variety  is  one  usually 
called  the  Pendoulier,  but  known  by  vari- 
ous names.  It  is  so  call  d  because  it  has  a 
weeping  willow  form,  the  limbs  drooping 
down  from  its  lofty  branches.  Like  the 
Cayou,  it  givtrs  a  good  crop  every  two  years. 
The  fruit  is  black,  slow  in  maturing,  makes 
a  fine  oil  without  flavor  of  the  fruit,  which 
northern  customers  prefer.  These  trees  do 
best  iu  sptcial  culture — that  is,  not  mixid 
with  other  crops — aud  with  good  maturing 
aud  frequent  pulverization  of  the  soil. 
Southern  European  growers  prefer  to  grow 
their  nurseries  from  the  wild  olive  seed, 
which  is  larger  than  the  cultivated.  Oue 
advantage,  especially  if  the  seed  is  put 
where  the  tree  is  to  remain,  is  the  long  tap 
root,  which  iu  case  of  removal  has  to  be  cut 
by  reaching  it  from  a  trtuch.  These  seedi^ 
develop  more  vigorous  trees,  it  is  asserted, 
aud  as  all  olive  trees  ure  graftt-d  there  is  no 
special  disadvantage  iu  using  the  wild  seed. 
This  seed  readily  germinates  also,  having 
beeu  digested  by  the  wild  birds.  In  ordin- 
ary cases  the  seed  has  to  be  prepared  by 
chemicals  or  by  opeuing  the  nut  to  the  air. 
It  is  also  a  custom  to^^feed  the  fruit  to 
domestic  fowls  aud  gather  up  the  droppings 
all  ready  for  planting.  In  the  case  where 
frozen  trees  are  cut  to  the  ground  it  is 
recommended  to  do  no  trimming  whatever 
the  first  year. 

There  are  two  maxims  which  are  giveu 
by  the  modern  authorities  as  of  great  im- 
portance iu  a  country  of  irrigation  or  pro- 
tracted sunshine.  One  is  to  specialize 
cultures,  planting  the  various  crops  in 
patches  by  tht-mselves  aud  not  permitting 
the  growth  of  any  annual  crop  between 
them.  The  other  is  expressed  in  the  adage, 
"no  crust,  no  clod,  no  herbage."  There  is 
also  a  maxim,  "a  pulverizing  is  equal  to  a 
shower,"  and  another  which  says,  "pulver- 
izing is  mulching"  and  should  be  practiced 
frequently.  When  the  ground  bakes  myri- 
ads of  iufiuitessimal  capillary  tubes  are 
developed  iu  the  soil  and  speedilj  exhaust 
the  earth  of  moisture.  Humidity  will  be 
found  nearer  the  surface  of  pulverized  than 
of  hard.-ned  or  cloddened  ground.  As  to 
herbage  it  was  noticeable  iu  Redlands  that 
the  trees  which  suffered  most  from  freezing 
last  winter  were  infested  with  alfilerilla  and 
other  ten  weeds.'  The  idea  that  this  growth 
pays  its  way  by  being  let  to  flourish  for  a 
season  and  then  beiug  turued  under  for 
manure,  has  no  solid  support  on  European 
authority.  These  are  some  of  the  points  of 
information  we  extracted  from  our  brief  in- 
terviews with  the  olive  jars  at  our  hotel 
tables  at  Genoa.  To  go  extensively  into 
the  crop  question  would  overload  the  narra- 
tive of  our  adventures.  One  remark,  how 
ever,  comes  in  very  properly  just  here. 
There  are  many  ignorant  and  erroneous 
methods  of  agriculture  even  in  these  old 
countries.  Oue  of  the  great  labors  of  mod- 
ern science  is  to  correct  them.  Therefore, 
a  new  country  like  California  cannot  afford 
to  lake  up  blindly  every  old-country  notion, 
however  much  it  be  hallowed  by  ages  of 
practice. 

Occulations  of  stars  by  the  planets  are 
extremely  rare,  but  Dr.  A.  Berberich,  of 
Berlin,  believes  observations  of  them  would 
be  very  important,  throwing  light  on  the 
extent  and  density  of  planetary  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  cases  of  Mars  and  Yeuns  afford- 
ing a  means  for  the  determinatiou  of  paral- 
lax aud  diameter. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 

FOR   CLARIFYING   AND  PRESERVING  WINES' 

The  umlcrsigiifti  haviii),' been  appoiiitcii  SoIl'  \... Tits  on  tin;  PaciR.  l,'o.i.it   l\    Skssr.H    A.  UUAKE^CO., 
STKATFOHD,  Eny.,  Kt  their  rtiiowntd 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

B(->(r  tocall  the  attention  of  Wine  Growt-rs  and  Wine  Merchants  to  ll.c  f«rowiiijr  aitiL-It";,  the  aupfrior  merit  of 
which  )iad  been  conltrmea  bv  Silver  Moilals,  the  liif,'hest  aw!tr-i-  livi  n  nt  the  International  Kxhihition  of  Hans 
187H,  Bordeaux  IHS'2.  and  Amiteniain  1«83,  vi/: 


LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES. 

Ziufaudel,  Claret,  Bargoudy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS   FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Ki<  sling.    Gutedel,    Sauternes,    Sherry    and    Madeira,   also    for  distilled 
liquors;  ^Vhiskey,   Gin,  etc.,  etc., 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy,  and  for  Neutraliziog  excesive  acidity  of 
"Uliitr  Wiuts  onli^. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Roughness  of  Yonng  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  aud  Acid  Wiues. 

A  (rial  Hi'corJJUiJ   toUirertionM  will  prove  theKiipprlur  Qaalities  of  these  Fiiiiiiip* 

For  sa'e  in  quantities  to  .suit  \<\ 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

3r4  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SCCCESSOR  TO 

BATCHELOR  &  WYLIE, 

SOLE  AUE-NTS  Foil  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF  THE 

ACME  STEAM   HEAT  EVAPORATORS. 


Not  necessary  to  move  Trays  after  Fruit  enters  the  machine.  Aoy  temperature  desired  can  be  m»in. 
UineJ  uniformly  throughout  the  entire  ma:hine.  We  can  jield  a  heavier  product,  at  less  expense  for  fuej 
and  labor,  than  ia  done  by  any  other  system. 

J.  H.  WYLIE.  37  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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COLOR    I»    ORAPKS. 


In  glowing  seedling  gropes,  writes  D.  S. 
Miiivin  ill  the  Amrriivin  (inrihu.vtv  are  jnst 
ns  apt  to  get  a  so-cullc J  white  grrtpa  from  a 
black  one  niui  »ict  T.rsa  as  on.-  of  the  olor 
of  the  parent  Rt.ni.  From  the  th.msainls  of 
seedlings  I  hiivr  grown  and  obaerved,  I  d" 
not  think  that  hybridizing  has  any  i  ffecl  in 
determining  the  color  of  the  8-  e.lliogB,  Th. 
c..lc.rinB  matter  of  wine  i<  well  studied  in 
'Ihndi.hniii  and  nnjin  •«  eshaustive  treatix^ 
on  wine,  and  iuoideulally  the  coloring  mat- 
ter "f  thi-  skins  of  grapes  is  alluded  to.  On 
page  2fi4  it  is  said:  "The  juico  of  most 
grapes  is  periictly  free  from  tauiiin;  the 
nkins  and  stalks  (stems)  however,  contain  a 
eonsi.lerable  quantity  of  the  subslonce 
«hich.  Ihongh  not  ordinary  tauoin,  closely 
e,emblea  it  iu  properties."  Oil  page  235; 
Color  in  wine  is  produced  by  the  oxidizing 
ffecl  of  the  air  npon  mattera  contained  in 
gripes,  the  socall.d  extractions,  ou  bodies 
not  yet  known  and  the  tannic  acid.'  It 
will  "be  seen  that  it  in  tho  effect  of  sunlight 
neliug  upon  the  tannic  acid  of  the  skin  aud 
th.Bi- onknowu  bodies  that  play  so  impor- 
tant a  iMirt  iu  the  color  of  wine;  this  leaves 
the  origin  of  color  somewhat  unstndicd. 

Hut  back  of  all  I  believe  there  are  canse* 
enlir.  ly  outside  of  chemical  action  and  re- 
action that  have  led  np  to  and  originated 
the  color  of  the  fruit.  I  refer  to  the  in- 
fluence ol  birds  in  selecting  for  color,  the 
interchanges  of  action  and  reaction  upon 
the  slow,  gradual  development  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  not  yet  known  from  what  plant  the 
grape  originated,  but  from  ft  careful  con 
sideration  of  the  tendencies  of  the  plant, 
the  seedlings  breaking  into  such  a  number 
of  spitieR,  and  each  of  th.se  speei.s  again 
into  snch  a  mullitude  of  varieti.  s,  and  thes. 
vari.  ties  sporting  into  no  many  new  tints 
and  colors  of  skin  and  pulp  and  seeds,  we 
usl  conclude  that  color  has  exerted  sueh 
an  influence  upon  aome  of  the  plant's  vital 
onomies  that  the  color  of  the  fruit  has 
come  to  be  of  very  gre.it  importance  in  th.- 
welfare  of  the  plant. 

The  vine  had  its  origin  some  lime  during 
the  tertiary  period,  th'j  early  fruit  beiuL' 
small  and  inconspicuous.  Sonic  of  the 
plants  and  matter,  sporting  a  little  from 
favorable  environment,  developed  higher 
colored  berri.s.  The  birds  being  attracted 
fed  npon  the  berries  and  carried  the  se.d  to 
a  new  and  perhaps  more  favorable  envirou- 
eut,  where  they  germinate-J  and  d-  veloped 
still  more  attractive  fruit.  From  clime  to 
clime  and  age  to  age  these  |  erhaps  con- 
tinned,  until  finally  primitive  man.  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  birds  and  recognizing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  food  valne  of  the  fruit, 
b.  gau  its  seliction  and  cultivation,  alwaya 
selecting  from  the  largest  and  most  pulpy 
varietis,  that  before,  perhaps,  had  been 
little  more  than  skin  and  seeds,  and,  like 
the  birds,  selecting  the  highest  colored  and 
most  attractive  varieties  for  dietetic  pur 
poses,  dissemination  and  improvement,  un- 
til civiliz  d  man,  taking  the  plant  under 
control,  the  grapes  ol  Eshcol  finally  gained 
an  historic  record  with  all  their  attractive- 
and  allnving  colors,  the  bright  colored 
fruit  always  b  iug  chosen  by  ''irds  and  man 
>Uke. 

With  some  varieties  of  grapes,  like  the 
Concord,  there  is  little  or  no  coloring  pig- 
ments in  the  pulp,  the  coloring  matter,  as 
we  would  naturally  suppose  from  the  sug- 
gestive cause  of  its  origin,  residing  in  the 
skins.  In  some  varieties,  those  of  which 
oolored  wines  are  made,  the  pigments  have 
gone  from  the  skin  into  the  pulp,  and  even 
tbe  seeds  are  dark,  as  iu  most  of  our  riparia 


grapes  and  some  of  the  natives  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Darwin  and  those  who  have  studied 
the  colors  of  the  pinmage  of  birds  have  sug- 
i;ealed  that  thiir  brightest  tints  have  ori- 
ginated in  and  through  S'xunl  selections, 
but  the  origin  of  color  iu  grapes  must  be 
attrilmtcd  to  selection  for  dietetic  purposes 
by  the  past  joint  action  of  birds  and  man. 
but.  of  course,  mainly  and  for  long  ages  liy 
the  birds  alone.  .\ud  I  am  convinced,  from 
the  study  of  our  native  grap' s,  several  o( 
whose  species  appear  older  than  1  ltl>  rim 
ftra,  that  it  is  g.ner  illy  in  the  oldest  spi  cies 
that  we  find  the  dark  color  of  .skin,  seed  and 
pulp,  while  our  most  recent  species  have 
more  purple  and  red  instead  of  darker  pig- 
ments. In  closing  the  writer  desires  the 
above  to  be  considered  more  as  sugg-  stious 
to  cause  others  to  study  the  topic  than  a 
finished  contribution  to  exact  know  1-  dge. 


PBIVEti    OF    WIXr;». 


L.  D.  Combe,  iu  tbe  Santa   Clara    Valley, 

savs: 

Fur  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  se.  m 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  just  cause  for  Ihe 
prevailing  low  prices  of  new  wines  in  this 
cennty  and  State,  we  will  give  here  a  syuop- 
sis  of  the  prices  of  now  wiues  iu  Italy  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  January  loth.  ISSS. 
The  prices  given  show  the  extremes  of  the 
market  for  ordinary  red  and  white  wines 
\Thcn  exceptions  are  made  the  name  of  the 
wine  is  given; 
Genoa,  per  K-Ulon i?,',°  Kn"""'" 


that  hove  been  jobbing  for  12  to  15   ceiitK 
on  this  season's  markets. 

While  we  are  willing  to  concede  that,  in 
the  present  stage  of  wine-making,  there  if- 
much  wine  that  is  no  worth  a  very  high 
price,  we  rontei'.d  that  a  great  deal  of  excel 
lent  wine  is  sacrificed  to  tbe  Molock  o' 
rhriip  trade.  Those  who  should  be  the  verj 
oucs  to  uphold  the  value  of  our  good>. 
when  brought  in  competition  with  those  o( 
foreign  lands,  s.  i  in  to  fiirg-t  the  fable  o( 
the  hen  that  laid  Ihe  golden  eggs.  If  they 
succeed  by  their  syi.tem  of  cutting  down 
pricis  to  disgust  Ihe  vine-growers,  they  wil' 
ither  force  th.se  to  become  meichunts  or 
to  raise  other  kind  of  fruits  besides  grap.  s 
One  more  comparison,  and  it  is  whib 
this  is  the  country  of  freedom  iu  its  broadest 
sense,  it  is  also  curs'  d  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  monopolies,  trusts,  syndicates,  etc., 
whoso  principal  purpose  is  to  fleece  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  within  an  inch  of  his  lifi  • 
and  without  the  interference  of  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people  and  by  the  people  bu* 
run  for  the  benefit  ol  the  strong. 

THE  K^UKI. 


Alba 
Asli 


let  qaality.. 
tind  quality. 

onliuKr>- 

orjiiiary.... 
Barliera 

Nebblolo 

ordiuar)- 

ordinary 

ordinary — 


40  t^  50 

;)5  to  ■10 
.'.Z8u>3» 
,2.T  to  32 
.40  to  SO 
..WtoO.'i 

24  to  3-2 
.24  to  .iO 
.  24  t-)  .in 
.22  to  3.5 
.20  I)  SO 
.28U40 
.■24  to  32 
.28  to  40 

20  to  20 


CwalcU 

Korara 

Uodeiia 

Itr^saa  *  Vicinity 

"rcaiona      " 

Padua  " 

Verona         " 

Treviso        " 

I  olO(;na        " 

The  above  list  from  all  the  principal  mar 

kets  of  Northern  Italy  is  sufficient  to  show 

that  they  rec  ive  a  much  higher   price   for 

their  new  wines  than  we  do,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  ordinary  Ziufaudel,  when 
f.  rmeuted,  would  be  considered  above  the 
ordinary  wine  so  called  there. 

We  had  occasion  to  taste  some  Barbers 
imported  expressly  for  comparison,  by  the 
Hon.  John  T.  Doyle  and  snbmitted  before 
the  State  Vine-growers  and  Wine-makers 
.\siiociation  at  its  regular  m-  eting  on  Janu- 
ary 3rd.  in  San  Fraucisco.  That  wine  is 
quoted  new,  ou  the  place  of  Asti  at  10  to  50 
cents  per  g.Hllou.  The  verdict  of  those  who 
tasted  the  Barbcra  that  day,  wa«  that  it 
could  not  even  compare  iu  quality  with  good 

Ziufandel. 

Wt  should  consider  also  that  a  great  dea' 
of  the  crops  of  188B  is  still  in  the  growers 
cellars  in  Italy,  which  fact  certiiuly  must 
have  a  tendeucy  to  lower  the  price  of  m  w 
wine.  Comparatively  speaking,  we  could 
affor.I  to  deliver  our  new  wines  on  the 
Indian  markets  at  such  prices.  These  facts 
have  a  twofold  interest  for  the  vino  growers 
•f  California. 

lat.  The  price  paid  for  new  wine  to  the 
producer  here,  little  or  no  comparison  to  its 
intrinsic  value  as  an  «l1icle  of  general  com 
merce,  or  as  compared  with  similar  wines 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  and 

2od.     In  order  to  comi>ete  with  it  in  th 
markets  of  South  America,  provided  we  are 
allowed  to  fortify  our  wines  if  so  desired 
thev  will  have  to  use  their  inferior  wines  to 
meet  our  prices.     Thia  they  will  bj  able  to 


The  Kanri  (Dammara  Australia)  is  th' 
finest  tree  in  New  Zealand,  and  produces 
the  most  valuable  timber.  It  is  restricted 
to  the  uorthem  jmrt  of  the  Korlh  Island, 
aud  does  not  occur  iu  any  quantity  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Port  Waikato  to  Tanr 
aiig.i  although  solitary  trees  or  siuull 
groups  are  found  as  far  south  as  Maketu  on 
the  east  coast,  and  Kawhia  on  the  west. 
It  attains  the  height  of  120  to  IGO.  feet  and 
upwards;  clean,  symmetrical  trunks  may 
be  seen  from  40  to  80  or  even  100  feet  in 
length,  varying  fro-u  4  to  12  feet  and  up- 
wards in  diameter.  The  timber  has  acquir- 
ed a  reputation  above  all  New  Zealand 
kinds  from  its  value  for  masts,  spars,  ami 
other  purposes  of  naval  architec;ure,whicli 
lid  to  its  b<  iug  exported  for  use  in  the 
liiiiish  dockyards  about  the  commencemeul 
of  the  present  century. 

Except  for  general  building  purposes,  its 
use  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  North 
Island,  where  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
its  durability  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
some  of  the  old  mission  buildings  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  the  weather-boarding  ol 
which  exhibits  no  signs  of  decay.  The  sami 
must  be  said  of  some  of  the  oldeft  houses 
of  the  city  of  Aukland,  and  in  other  part- 
of  Ihe  province,  although  1  have  been  uu 
able  to  obtain  trustworthy  evidence  of  thei. 
xistence  for  more  than  twenty-three  o 
twenty-four  years,  as  in  all  the  towns  mos; 
of  the  old  buildings  have  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  improvements. 

Kauri  has  Ixen  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  totara,  for  the  npper  timbers  of  th 
Aukland  wharf,  the  largest  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  colony,  aud  with  most  satis 
factory  n  suits.  Braces,  stringers,  aud  tii 
beams  are  in  good  condition  after  being 
eighle-en  years  in  use.  The  greater  [lortiol. 
of  the  old  Wynsard  pier  was  recently  re. 
moved  in  the  formation  of  the  Waikalo 
railway,  when  many  of  the  timbers  w,ie 
found  sound,  although  others  weri?  much 
decayed,  after  fully  twenty-three  jeans' 
Service. 

It  has  been  extensively  used  for  bridge 
timb<r.4  with  the  b.  si  resulta.  hot  1  am  not 
aware  S(  any  instance  of  older  date  than 
the  Aukland  Wharf. 

The  superiority  of  Kanri  to  Tasmanian 
blue  gum,  under   h-avy  wear  and   tear,  has 
been  demonstrated   by  the  use  of  both  tim- 
bers on  the  Aukland  wharf,  when  the  form- 
I  er  was  found  to    last  .twice   as  long  as  the 


At  tbe  Tanpiri  coal  mines,  sleep(-rs  Vere 
iu  good  condition  after  from  five  to  nine 
years' use.  It  has  been  nstdin  tbe  trani- 
vays  of  the  Tliamea  gold-field,  where  it  is 
^ound  and  good  after  being  five  years  iu 
ise.  Mr.  A.  Sheath,  Inspector  of  ltl«gra)tb 
lines  for  the  North  Island,  informs  me  tlitt 
'be  K:iiiri  ki  rbing  opposite  Ciov  rnment 
House,  .\iik1aiid,  was  taken  up  after  bi  iiig 
'iiid  eighteen  years,  aud  was  th*  u  pirfectly 
.sound. 

It  baa  been  iniploytd  for  tramway  rails 
•  ni  the  'I'hameB  gold-field  and  was  nearly 
evirywh.re  found  iu  ixctlUnt  condition 
aft  r  five  yars'  wear  aud  tear.  At  the 
Waikato  coal  miUL-a  it  has  been  emplo}-ed 
Tor  the  same  purpose  for  nine  years,  and  is 
still  sirviceable,  which  is  remarkable,  as 
(he  rails  were  cut  from  small-sized  trees 
growing  in  the  neighborhood.  Totara  aud 
rimu  mils  laid  at  the  same  time  have  per- 
ished, the  former  ]<robably  from  having 
been  also  sawn  out  of  young  timber. 

On  the  Thames  gold 'field  it  is  used  for 
mine  props,  struts  and  cap  pieces,  aud 
maintains  its  charact4'r  for  durability,  al' 
though  fur  this  purpose  tauekaha  and  black 
iiireh  are  often  used  on  accotiut  of  their 
smaller  cost. 


rKi:.s   ol 


;:iio.N. 


do  as  long  as  we  are  not  allowed  to    forlify 

our  dry  wines  or  as  long  as  we  do    not   use  I 

belter  wines  to  win  that  trade,  than  those  I '•"".»"'>»«'«" '«"» 


Lemonade  from  juice  of  tbe  lemon  is  one 
is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  drinks  for  any 
person,  whether  iu  health  or  not.  It  is 
suitable  for  all  stomach  diseases,  gravel, 
livir  eumplaiut.  iijfl.iir.niatiou  of  tbe  b-jwi  Is 
and  ftv,  r.  It  is  a  specific  against  worms 
and  skin  complaints.  Lemon  juice  is  tbe 
IksI  antiscorbutic  r< medy  known.  It  not 
only  cures  this  disca-e  but  prevtnis  it. 
.Sailors  make  daily  use  of  it  for  this  pur- 
IH'se.  I  advise  every  one  to  rub  ibiir  guma 
aith  bmuu  juice  to  ktep  them  iu  good  con- 
dition. The  baudf,  aud  nails  oro  kept 
clean,  white,  soft  ai  d  supple  by  tud  daily 
use  of  leinou  iustead  of  soap.  It  also  pre- 
VsUtrt  chilblains. 

Lemou  is  use-d  iu  iutermitteut  ftvtr, 
mixed  wilh  strong,  hot,  black  coffe*,  with- 
out sugar.  Neuralgia  may  be  cun-rt  by 
rubbing  the  I'art  affeeljd  with  col  !•  mon. 
It  is  valuabl  .  also,  to  cure  warts  aud  de- 
stroy dandruff  ou  the  head,  by  rubbing  the 
roots  of  the  hair  with  it.  Ii  will  nljeTnIo 
aud  finally  cure  coughs  and  eolda  n)i<l'H<  i>l 
diseiis,  d  lungs,  if  tiiiien  hot  on  g  iiiy  to 
btd  at  night.  Ita  ns  s  are  m.inifutd.  al  d 
the  more  we  employ  it  ejiemnlly  Ihe  bev- 
t  I  we  shall  fiud  oniB  Ives.  Lvuipn  Joice 
is  useful  in  removing  lartar  from  lJi«  t»th, 
anti  febrile,  etc.  A  doctor  in  Ilome  is  liy- 
iiig  it  exp'rimenlally  iu  malarial  fev^i  «iih 
-r.  at  success,  aud  thiu!.b  it  »i:l  iu  liiuo 
supersede  quinine. — /-*■ 

.\     StW    WISH    «'«Jtl"ASi¥ 

Articles  cf  incorporation  of  Ibe- Pacific 
Wine  Company  have  beiu  filed  for  ncord 
lu  the  County  CKlk's  office  al  San  Joae. 
Its  purpose  is  d.  clan  d  to  be  to  manufacture, 
distil,  buy  and  8<11  wiuis,  Lruudies  and  all 
other  products  of  giap.B,  Iniil  and  grain. 
Also  lo  maung  a;.d  d.  al  iu  real  estate.  The 
principal  place  of  business  is  San  Jose.  Tbe 
Directors  are  William  Farrington.  J.  H. 
Pieper,  A.  H.  Albers  and  C.  W.  Fischer  of 
Sun  Jose,  aud  W.  A.  Moore  of  Los  Galas. 
The  capital  stock  is  fJSn.OOO,  divid.  d  into 
2.'>0  shares.  ?30,(lOO  has  been  paid  np,  u 
follows;  William  Farrington  15(1  shares;  A. 
II.  Albers,  50;  C.  ^W.  Fi«h.T,  10;  W.  A. 
More,  20;  J.  H.  Pieper,  10;  W.  Etchell, 
10;  U.  C.  Uoon\  5;  T.  H.  Frolicb,  35. 
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DR.  JORDA>"S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Fraucisco. 

Go  an  I  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
h 'W  wotulerfuUy  you  ure  mada 
Privftte  •■fflee 'Jll  Gear>-  street.  Con- 
sultation lo  leK«r  on  lo-t  Qianhood  and 
'oil  diseases  of  men.  Bnghfc's  Disease 
and  Dhh«U8  lurwd.    Sonfl  (or  book 


UrOVEI.IST-A 
KXTKKPKISK. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529' Commercial  St., 

SiN  FKANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFOESIA. 
Tklbphone  No.  1064. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


Novel  in  name,  form,  purpo-si.  uuj  method 
is  The  Novelist  AMeu'a  new  weekly  mag- 
azine of  American  fiction. 

It  undL-riftkes  to  give  the  worthiest  fiction 
thftt  Americuu  authors  ran  bd  tempted  to 
produci*.  For<  igii  authors  not  admitted. 
It  is  not  seuliiututAl  talk  about  justice  to 
American  authors,  but  is  bold,  practical 
action. 

It  is  certiiinly  handy  iu  form,  beautiful 
in  dress,  excellent  iu  all  mechiiuical  quali- 
ities,  and  low  in  price;  well  suited  in  all 
respects  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  iLtelligent 
millions  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
!he  best — it  will  not  stoop  to  compete  with 
the  "gutter-fictiou''  of  the  sensational  per- 
iodicals and  libraries. 

Terms  $1.00  a  year,  at  which  rate  it  will 
give  over  2,500  pages  equal  to  from  eight 
to  tweive  ordinary  American  dollar  novels. 

The  stories  will  follow  successively,  one 
at  a  time,  a  novel  of  ordinary  length  thus 
being  completed  in  from  four  to  eight  week?. 
If  one  story  does  not  please,  yon  will  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  the  next.  For  a  ten 
cent  subscription  (if  you  don't  wish  to  en- 
U'l-  for  all  at  $1.00),  you  will  receive  the 
rirst  chsipters  of  every  story  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  yon  can  then  order 
separately,  if  you  wish.  A  specimen  copy 
oi  The  Xovelist  will  be  seut  free  on  request. 
Address,  John  B.  Aldtu,  publisher,  393 
Pearl  St.,  New  York;  P.  O.  Box  1227. 


F.KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 

Oi^lst  NORTH  PORK  MILL.  Hmnboldt  Co,  0  I 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


Attention  is  re-  _^^  \^^  spectfully  directed 
tothsab  .vcncrav-  1^\  J^L,  ing  cf  Dr.  Pierce'- 
GALVAMCCHAIN  'Vw^**^  BELT.  Ttiis  heli 
is  one  of  the  great-  'n  Il^<  est  Electro-medica 
appliance  of  the  age.  aii.l  bein-  ENTIRELY  >E\y. 
contains  vaat  improvementa  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  Is  the  only  one  made  i.-s  waiCH  the  Bat 
TERiBS  CAS  Bi  T-iRS  Nbxt  TO  THE  BOPV  Guarantees 
the  mort  powerful,  durable  and  perfect  Ch.''in  Batter> 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunde'l.  This  new  Bell  and 
also  Pr.  Piercr's  famous  High  Tessios  Electro  M.'vG 
!omo  Belt  will  positively  cui  e  N«  rvous  Debility,  Tain 
in  t^e  hack.  Kheumati^^ni,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  th? 
Kidoeye  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs. 
etc. 

47ELECTRI0  SrSPRS-iORT   FOR   MeV    FREE    WTTH    AL' 

Bbltb     Sp-cial  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUTION  — Beware  of  inferior  goods,  sold  at  ex 
orbitaot  prices  by  traveling  agents. 

^^Onr  new  Pamphlt  t  No.  2  contains  full  particular;- 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

^For  RL'eTLRE.  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Sapplenient  of  "Solid  Fai  ts,'*  showing  cures  cffecte  ' 
\d  every  State  in  the  I'nion  by  "  Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
MftBnetic  Elastic  Truss."    Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co 

704  Sacramento    Street,   San    FranLisco,    C-it  .  or 
304  North  Sixth  Street,  St.  Loms,  Mo. 


iJrowprs  ol  aii«l  Oonlor'i  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


ViSEYARDS  IS 


Los  ASGELKS  CorsTY, 

Mebced  Co.       axd 


Sonoma  Codntt, 
Feesso  Co. 


626     WONTCOWieRY     ST. 

bnii     Frrtiicisvo. 

41    45    Broadway    St., 

New    York. 


THE     RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

«"or.  Boale  *  Hombt  I  Sts..  S.  F. 
«■    U.  TAYLOR.  Tresu  K.  S.  MOORE.  Supl 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

l.S    ALL   ITS   TRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  SteamsMp,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds   built  compli.'te,   with 

Hulls  of  Wood.  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS      Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  Brst-cla^s  iV'>rk  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

Also,   all 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-.\N1)- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND   SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FEANCISCO. 


maile  after  the  most  aoprovcd  plans. 
Boiler  Iron  Work  conneeted  therewith . 

"Z!;  .^l^^^'S  S;^'X'^XS:J  Uertia^t.  o^atyr..  ^^^.-.e^ 
Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

SJai^^ers    of    Oa-lifomia,    wines, 

51,  53.  55,  o7,  59  and  Gl  First  Street, 

Uuion  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 

C.  CARPY  &  CO. 

i'i;'iDU<i;iis  or 

CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  ami  ^^  ineriirs  at  Najia  C  tv. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  Maiiafnoliirers  of- 


Wire,  V/ire   Rope, 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  California  Street*  and  14  D.nmm  Street. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pure  Sonnd  Wines  Ouly. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Holena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  etored,  and  will  issu 


^^ ^ ^_.._ ».   M.  CASHIX.  Secretary. 

WAREHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  refiiiiries,  Ei-,'hth  and  Bnonnn  Sts.    OFFICE— 303  Patttrj  St. 
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VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION ! 

NITROGEHOUS  ^  SUP[BPHflSPyAI[S, 

OK  THE 

Meiican  Pliosphate  &  Sulphur  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees-  Cereals,  &c. 

This  viiloAble  luauurc-  has  receired  the 
highest  testimouials  in  Northeru  Europe, 
whtre  it  hfts  betn  ustd  for  the  past  two 
years,  autl  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Orowt-r  with  perKct  coufidt-uce  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  Iho  undtTsigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  addfL-BS  on  application. 

K«r   Sill*-    I>> 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  'Ml  .SiiiisoilK'  St.,         Shu  l-'miiiltrn. 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  und'-rsigned  bog  to  call  the  ntliutiou 
of  Wioo  Grower*,  Wine  Merchnuta  and  thr- 
Trade  to  (he  snp  'rior  lU'-rits  of 

vhevaUierAppTts'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  a  correctlTe  aud  a  purtdr  to  at!    light 

Table  Wines,  White  and  Rsd. 

Its  merits  art*  b/st  stated  as  foUons  : 

I,     Being    used    at    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapei*  into  must'. 

It  regulates  aud  s<>CQr.  s  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  fcrmentA,  rajco- 
dermes  and  albumiuoids.  etc..  and  pr'dpi- 
tat'K  all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lets, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  u(  pure  wiue. 

The  wine  being  frt-ed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  of  uutnral 
strength  and  aroma. 

Jf.  Being  used  on  ferment  eti 
wines  before  the  second  darifi- 
cafioni 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermeo- 
tation  of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  beeu  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperft  ct  fermmtittion  or  treatmt^nt. 

itslrvngtheus  aud  di-velopes  their  natural 
color  and  amina.  pr»  paring  and  asaistiug 
tti«-m  for  thorough  cUrifieati-m,  promoiiug 
tht-ir  developement  and  improyemeut  in 
quality  and  aromn.  and  ripfninn  them  for 
tarlUr  dflxvtry. 

I>\Tfciu>u» /or  I'se  on  Apitl'tcation. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=:2  15  lbs.  each. 
hy 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

son:   \<JK>'rs. 

314  Sacramento  St .  San  Francisco- 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


f^SrU    4'HARLES, 


Kruif  SUlion.St  Helena,  N»paCo.,Cal. 

Producer  of  tine  Wines  aud  Brandies. 


HW.  CKABU,  Wine  Cellar  and  Dbtillcry,  Oakvillc. 
,     N»pa  County. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufactuiio^ 

COMPANY. 


17  A  l»  FKKMO.N'T  NT  .  NAN  CHAM  l\<<> 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


IVe  OHer  lor 


i  .i\..niM«  itn:i>  to  tlic  Trailc 


CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

or  IKE  Fouowiae  euacis.  mvelt: 
'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOCRAM  • 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE.   IN     CAStS  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  lilAET  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    i'"'o    OIJ   R}> 
Ami   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence.  Purity  and  Kvenno**  of  <jualit>  thi 
&liove  are  unsurpassed  hy  any  WhinkU-M  iniporteil 
The  only  objection  ever  nMde  to  tlivm  bv  the  niani 
pulatiog  dealer  bein;  tbat  they  cannot  be  huprovv 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 


SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -  CAL 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE      Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE  CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 

FOR  TVING    Ur    YI^'ES 

IX   THE   MAKKKr. 


Put  up  in  Ballsof 4  lbs.  Each. 


TUBES  &  CO.. 

«I3  FR>l3tT  Nl'.,  ^n  Fr.iiiaK« 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

KOP  MERCHANTS. 

luiportcrs  ftod  Ucftlcn  in 
COfiKS,    BREWEBS'    AND    B0TTLE5S     SUPPLIES, 

SODA   WATER  AtlD  WI1E  DEALERS*  UATERIALS 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  B(<0o.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AKO  FLAVORS. 


aiS  SArRAMEXTO  NT. 


San  Knnriji-o. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  Missinn  SIs.,  S.  F. 

>1|  E  \<:EXTS  rnlt 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


SEi  0.\1>    EMTIOX    WITH  AriEXlllX. 
for   S:il<-    nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

l'KI..E2o  CENTS 


aT:a:E3 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


II 


AVK   ON    HAND    A    Ft'I.l,  Sl'PPLY   OF  THE 

fo.lon  ii  s  «!» 


HENRY  WAA8,  Wood  Turner. 


-HAXlFACn-aBR   OP- 


Wooden    Bunus.  Taps,  Plutrs,  fl**..   Oak  Bunt.ii,  S.'(t 

and    Hard    Whiv    Plu^r*.    ^'fi   and    Hard    Tap 

Pluipf^  Wiue  Saoiplera,  Rung  Slartcre,  etc 

702  MINNA  ST.,  bat.  Eighth  and  Ninth.  S.  T 

lK*Uhli«h«i  SiiR-e    lfe.'jO. 

THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  niaking.  maturine  and  kccp'ni.* 
^t  Claret  wine*,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.     Tran^- 

atcU  hy  Kcv.  John  J.  BU-a-d.-lc,  I>.  D  ,  nr^tnic  ant 
Iv«f,  iino'ocift.  <'tc 

'  Ptwc    7'»    ci-nLi;    l.v    mail    SO   .*til«        K-r    -Ji.c    t.\ 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

BOX  'J3U6.  San  FrmiidKO.  Csl 


A.  I9T6  8.  t.  XII.  M|B 

I.  a.  Irt^rtO.       ^^^ 

Tbe  ladokUiaat  Biicr  SiaL 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence.  DusinfSA  aid  >lanufaclunPK 
Property  Bouifht  and  Sold  on  C  minU-ion. 

And  PulilisncM  of  "Sonoma  County  Ijn<l  Kcyistcr 
and  8aoU  Ro«a  BtuintM  Dlr«-tory." 

OFFICE,  - .  •  312  B  9w  SA«a  *  Bosa  JL'al 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

:X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2  5  FEET  LONG. 

2X2  6  FEET  LONG, 


nhli-li     \till      l>c     *(olil     nt     rew««nable 


Adtircss  all  counnunitr&tioos  to 


\m\\  ?mn  lumiier  f  o. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 


StiiilH  C'riiB  I'uuuly, 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

Wc  alio  I  arry  in  stCKk  tht-  lar^'tst  lint-  <jf 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  Wooil   iind   Iron  Working 

Marliinerj'.    I'unips  of  En  rv 

Ilpscri|>tioii. 

ENGINES   AM)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

AIh3.  Ure|Ear>'<i    4'«>lebrnlo<l   N|im>lnK 

l*iiniu    (or  or^h%rd«.    1 1n-   oiil>    one  cvtr  ticviu- 
rnvtidi-d  by  the  State  HortlcuKural  Society. 


LCI 

511Sa3soiieSt.,S.r.^  tiMl^i^^^l 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

21    I'oMt   fit  .  Nnn    FrniicKro. 


MI<E&WORKS,C0VECREEK  U.T. 

Subiimtd  Sulphur, 
Fine  Grround  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
"Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

LoMP  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powdbr 
Works. 

tj^GntirAuteed  Pan-r  and  Fiuer  than  adjt 
in  tliis  Mnrkit. 

lor  Snip  in  ■.oil  li.  Suit 

J  niKS  LINFOKTH,      -     A§eDl 

I20  Front  Sc-.  San  Francisco. 


STRYCHNINE 


IjiiiR  ^KVr.^■T^ 
I,   iru"*  ill    - 

l„^,Trt.-i:n«ph\    i 


STRYCHNINE ! 


t\  p,.r^   ^ht>  v-m   *h      PI'Rmr  and    BF»T 

»  r'* 'Miilric  »tl  KK  I  «•  KII.I.  'Jroun.l  S.jnlr- 
,'-  wliii'h  dei>trt>) 
^'  KKODTS  ST. 


Malliiickrodt's  t  homiral    Works. 

St.  Lodis  and  New  7  as, 

SOLD     BY      ALL     DEALERS 


Vi^Moaiil  l<*r  C'lmilnr. 

K.   P.  IIEALU.  President! 
C.  S.  Halki    Svtrclar.N. 


f9*lTM)*t  upon  havlns  ciR  brand,  and  allow  ^•> 
-m^TtTtnuN  of  other  make*.  S«e  that  our  <mp  and 
laUlUvn  theboltlei. 


Now  iH  tbe  Um«  for  yoa  to  pay  ap  yoor 
flubttcriptioOK. 


3-2 

HONOLULU. 

WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUllAU  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

llouululn.  II.  I. 

—  AORSTS   rOK  — 

tIAKALAU  I'LANTATIOX H««™i 

.fAAI.EHf  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HOXIAI'O  I'LAXrATION ...Haivai; 

HIl.EA   PLANT  iTION  Hawaii 

SIAIC  MILLS ll;i.v:>ii 

HAWAII  AM  COMLiSl'aAK  CO U»li 

MAKEB  PLANTATION" M»iii 

WAIHEE  PLANTATIOX Maui 

MAKE  3  SCO  Alt  CO Kaiia 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kaiiai 

A;renl<*  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBAOH, 

IMPORTEK  AND  DEALER  IX 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 

Paper. 

MAOTLA,  WRAPHSQ  and  SIRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   &nd  Tissue  Papsr    Also  En- 
velcpes  aud  Twine  . 

419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  lew  Joors  below  Sinsomc  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEEDS       z"    ■    ~     iMPifovr.D 

Alfalfa,    Gr'ass^    i    "  EG&  FOOD, 
Clover  Vegrta-S    |    f  ^,  For  Ponltry 

o  m1      -      -  btaii  '.tnl     for     Ten 

ble,  Flower  and  -j   :a    i  Vc.ir=L 

a      3         e  "^      '^       5  OnrfsiP--eveilt8 

M5QS    Of    ev;ry  5    :=     ^      E  ••rv  Uisease 

variety  and  any  ul  ^       ■*"''  .^t*'^^  >>«"s  Hy. 

J  .    £i      K      SoH  fey  c-very  Gro- 

quaotity.  OO    "     x  ceraod  trUo'gist. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Go. 

Jf  ruprif  (or** 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fniit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8lb,  San  Salvudor  &  William  Sts.. 

SAN    .lOSE.  P.  0.  Bos,  131.;- 

JoHN  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

S:in   rrnucisco. 


SA2f    FRAlfCISCO    M-ERCH^XJNT. 
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;ONESTEtfLt; 


•j:    l.,I    j     ■!    j: 


SCTH^^O® 


F>  A  P  E  Ft  .xy*H:EM  O  U  S 


S.    p.    COMPANY. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 

KoAjKcUuIly  iin  il«a  the  aU<-iition  of  TOL'KISTS  ANI> 
I'l.KA'^'.  l:E  SEKKKKSto  •heMTEKIUK   FA(  l!JT 

lES  affor-lfl  hv  the  ■- N'orthtrn   Division"  ol  its  line 
M.r  ty^xv    iti-  ill.'  ;.iiii-.ll-:>I 

SDiaiEfi  AND  WINTSB  RSSOHTS  OF  CALIFOENU 

WITH    SPKKD,  SAFKTV  .VXD  COMFORT. 

2*t'S(-»iIeru.  MceiIo   i*;ii-k.  Siiiilii  <'lnrn. 

Ui!r<i.v  1I«I  .SikriujTN. 

"TH£  QVEEN  OF   AMlft;Ct'(    V.,U{R  Nt3   fLACES  "' 

4'niiip  4;ooilnl!,  A|it4»$i,  I^iiiin  l*riola. 
MoiiSe  Va»ln,  Xou  Bri;;litvii.  Mof|iiol. 
CuDii)  <'uj>ilola.  a:iil 

PARAISO  HOT^SPRIKGj. 
EL     PASO      DE       ROBLES 

HOT  ASD  COLO  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
Autl    the  only  Natural   Mud    Baths   in    the    World. 

This  Koftd  runs  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  sectinos  of  California,  and  is  the  only  line 
traversing  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  celebrated 
for  its  proiluctiic-ness,  and  the  picturesque  and  park- 
like  chaniL-ter  of  its  scenerj;  as  also  the  beautiful  San 
Uenito;  Pajaro  and  Salina-  Valleys,  the  most  flourish- 
inj;  !»gricjlliiral  sections  of  the  I'acific  Coast. 

Alonj,'  the  outire  route  of  the  "  Xcrtheni  Division '' 
the  tourist  will  meet  with  a  succ'.;ssioii  of  Kxtcnsive 
I'anus.  Del'chlful  Suburban  Homes.  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens, Innumerable  0  ohards  and  Vineyards,  and  Lus- 
uriant  Fields  of  Grain;  indeed  a  continiiuus  panorama 
of  euchantinir  Mountain,  Val>y  and  Coast  sctinery  is 
presented  to  the  view. 


I'tinracieriHticsortlii*;  l.inc: 


GOOD  fiOAO-3ED. 
LOW   RATEd. 


STEEL  RAILS. 
FAST  TIME. 


FtfeANT  CARS, 
FIKE  SCENERY. 


Ti-Riir  Officrs— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  strret, 
ValttiiM  St.  Station.  Xo.  fll3  Market  Street, 
Grand  Ui^rel.  ar.d  Kotuiida.  Baldwin  Hotel. 

A.  C.  B.VSSETT,  H.  K.  Jl'DAH, 

Superintendent,  A-^st-  Pass.  andTlit.  Agl. 


QUICK    TIME    AND    CHEAP  FARES 

To  Eaatern  and  European  Cities 

Via  the  Great  TrauB- continental  All-Rail  Rontea 

—  OP   JMV.  — 

SOUTHERN  rACIFIC 

(r.*ciric   Systkm  ) 

Daily  Kxprcs-*  and  EmicranI  Trains  make  pron-pt  con- 
nections with  the  several  Railway  Line«iii-tht  Kant, 

SEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEAiiS 

nith  the  sevemt  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALL     EUROPEAN      PORTS^ 

PULLMAN   PALACE    SLEEPING    CARS 

attai-lud  to  Overland  Express  Trains- 

l'HIKf>  -  4'LASS      NI^EEPINC     CAK^i 

arc  run  daily  with  Overland  Eniigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

t^  Tickets  sold,  Sletpin?-ear  Berths  secured,  aii'i 
other  infrmiation  given  upon  application  at  the  Com- 
panj"'s  Offices,  whtre  passengers  calling  m  person  can 
secure  choice  of  routes,  etc. 


FOB  SALE  OS  REASONABLE  TEBMS- 
Apply  to,  or  adtiress, 
W.  II.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Lai  *1  Agent,  Land  Aiicnt. 

0.  P.  R.  R.    SSH  FR«1(CISC0.  S.  P.  R.  R.  S««  FajHCISCO 


A.  S.  TOWSE.  T.  H.  «OOI>Sf .\S, 

General  Manafrer-  G«n.  Pass.  &  Tkt  AgL 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1856. 

Manufaoturers 


1888. 


PAPER. 

T  .A.  "ST  Xj  O  It     c*3      CO. 

jf    and    Dealers    in    Pauer    of   all   kinds. 


SHIPPING. 


OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


CARRYING  THE  INITED   STATE.-*.   HAWAIIAN 
and  Colcnial  niails  lor 

HONCLULU. 

AUCKLAND. 

and  SYDNEY, 

WlTHcilT   CHANGE. 
The  8i>ten.lia  new  ;i.O0O-ton  St.-anishlp 


IMri'KlH;.-  ■"  :"  ALL  KINL'-  OF 

Priulius    Riid    Wrapiiiujf    Pn|ier. 

401  k  JOS  >:ansouem.,  s.  f. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  SROWEh 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 
Fahlished  at  CharloUesviUe,   I'ir^utia. 
in  the  great  grape  auJ  fruit-growi;;;  btlt  > 
Virginia,  at  $1.    Teu  csperieuct-d,  :r!i<tic 
pomologists  on  the  t-ditori.-il  gtiiff.     Ac    >' 
cellent  grade  aud  test    book    for   ti^e    irwr 
grower.     Offieiiil  oigiui   of   the   iloniicf  li 
Grape    and    Fruit     Grow^ru*   Associntiou 
Agents  wanted. 


Irrigating    Pumps. 
Steam  fingmes 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power  aud 
Fiiiupiiig  Pl»nt«. 

Low    fr  L-.J-.     rro-mpt     D^ln^o 
\\  nte  for  Ciruulars. 

Byron  Jackson,     san  feancisoo. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

:e=  .^f^  :f>  :e3  ^ 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mill 

»414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ZEALANDIA. 

Will  k-ave  the  Coiiifouj.  6  wharf,  comer  Stciinrt 
and  Kol&om  streets, 

TIll'RSItAY.  Mny   3r<l.  IS8S.  at  10  A.  n. 

Or  immediat<-ly  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

For  llonolnlii  nnfi  Return, 

AUSTRALIA, 
Tnesfinj    -tgRj    2211(1.  af  2  P.  M. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  office,  327  Uarket  Bt. 

JOHN  I>.  KPRECHEI^S  A  BBOS., 

c^euernl   As:enlH. 

OCCISEtiTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

•  O.WPAXY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  Ka\e  Wharf   eorncr  Fir?t  and  Brann;in  Bt5. 

al  3  o'eloek.  P.  M..  for 

YOKUIIA.nA    and   Ii<»XUHOXU. 

Connct  tin;;  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai 
ISSS 

STB.Uir.R  FROM  S*N  FKA^CJSCO. 

OCEANIC SATCBDAT,  APRIL  7lh 

GAELIC MONDAY,  .APRIL  23r,i,  at  10  A.  M. 

LELGIC SATIRDA  Y.MAY.  12th 

SAN   I'AP.LO S.ATl'liHAY.  .UNE.  2d 
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EXCURSION  TICKETS  TO  YOKOHAMA  AND 
RETURN  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plant,  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sale  at  S.  P.  Conrpanj-'s  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  street...  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  TrafGr  Manai;er  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenecr  Aeent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manager. 

THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  TreatiEe  on  Olive  Cnl- 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph   K.   Flamant, 

Of  Xnpa,  i'nl. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

For   Salf    at  Office   of  the  San  Fbancisco 
Meechant. 


A  MEMOIK  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLUSTEATIONa.  ' 

B««d   Before  tbe    State  Hortlonllwral 
Society,  February  29,  18S4,  by 
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f 
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Report  of  the  President  of  the 

State  Board  of  Viticultural 

Commissioners. 


San  Frascisco.  April  11,  1888. 
To  His  ExctUtixcy,  R.  W.  W^aterman, 


Sib:— The  Old  Mission  Fathera  planted 
the  grape  vine  in  California  immediatelr 
or  shortly  after  their  arrival,  previons  to 
1770.  They  planted  small  tracts  close 
around  their  Missions,  guarded  them  jeal- 
ously with  high  adobe  walls,  caUivated  them 
carefully,  gathered  their  fruit  and  made 
wiue.  These  wines,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
did  not  enter  into  the  trade  of  those  days 
but  Were  consnmed  by  the  good  Fathers, 
tht^ir  occasional  visitors  and  their  immed- 
iate retainers.  Even  after  the  arrival  of 
Americans  in  1849,  and  with  them  repre* 
sentatives  from  every  civilized  nationality 
on  the  globe  but  little  advance  was  made 
towards  increasing  the  area  of  viticulture, 
till  the  year  185S,  when,  through  the  publi- 
cation of  vine  ariiclett  in  the  reports  of  the 
State  Af^ricultural  SociL-ty,  and  iu  the  news- 
papt-ra.  a  general  and  wide  spread  interest 
manifested  itself  iu  vine  planting  aud  the 
area  of  our  vineyards  became  very  greatly 
increased.  A  very  laige  proportion,  bow- 
ever,  of  these  new  plantations  consisted  of 
table  grap«  producing  vines,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  the  old  Mission  variety. 

Towards  18t>2r  vine  planting  arose  to  a 
genuine  cnthnsiam,  and  a  lively  interest 
ras  shown  in  selecting  better  varieties  for 
the  table,  for  the  wiue  press  and  for  raisin 
curing. 

Of  the  three  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Governer  Downey  in  18G1  '-to  report  npou 
the  best  means  and  ways  to  promote  the 
improvement  aud  culture  n|  the  grape  viui- 
iu  California,"  Don  Joan  Warner  returned 
a  clear  concise  re|>ort  on  the  State  of  Vine 
Culture  at  that  period  within  the  limiu  of 
our  State.  On  the  other  banJ,  the  late 
Agoston  Haraszthy  went  to  Europe  and 
and  after  visiting  all  its  most  important 
viticultural  districts  made  an  elaborate  re 
port  on  the  European  methods  of  cultivat- 
ing the  vine,  making  wine  and  curing 
of  raisins,  adding  practical  suggistions  to 
the  California  vine  growt-r,  and  at  the 
aame  time  bringing  grape-vine  cuttings  of 
ever}-  attainable  variety  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,    Persia    auJ     Egypt.       These    were 


afterwards  gradually  distributed  in  small 
lots  to  different  parts  of  the  State  aud 
formed  invaluable  nuclei  for  experimenta- 
tion. No  report  was  ever  received  from 
the  third  member  of  the  above  Commission. 

Towards  lS7l>  the  production  of  wine 
and  table  grapes  became  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  our  viticultural  industry  be- 
gan to  lag  aud  finely  became  so  discoarag- 
ing  that  iu  1875  many  vineyards  was  either 
abandoned,  uprooted  or  replaced  by  or- 
chards and  grain  fields. 

In  1879  the  demand  for  table  raisins  and 
wine  grapes  caught  up  with  the  supply,  aud 
a  new  interest  was  awakened  in  riticultnr'. 
Our  raisins  were  looked  upon  with  charity 
in  the  East,  our  rich  clusters  of  table 
grapes  admired  and  sought  for,  while  our 
wines,  though  still  very  crude,  had  found 
more  numerous  and  less  exacting  custom- 
ers. 

Up  to  1880  those  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  varieties  of  grape  for  wine  mak- 
ing, other  than  the  old  Mission  were  few 
and  far  b&tween.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  vine  growers,  none 
believe  any  grape  could  be  as  goo«l  as  the 
old  Mission,  and  wa  have  even  at  this  date 
a  Quixotic  spirit  existing  in  some  parts  of 
our  Stat«  still  advocating  the  planting  of 
this  very  poor  quality  lacking  gra|>e. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  only  pro- 
duced an  ordinary,  coarse,  heavy,  Hitvorless 
white  wine,  taking  an  indefinite-  period  to 
mature.  Such  questionable  qualities  as  it 
may  possess  in  the  production  of  a  white 
wine  are  more  thau  oTerValanceil  by  the  mis- 
erable red  wine  made  from  it.  .\nd  to  this 
cause  more  than  any  other,  I  attribute 
the  bad  reputation  onr  wines  had  earned, 
both  at  home  and  iu  the  Eastern  States, 
previous  to  the  more  general  planting  of 
other  aud  finer  varieties  of  grapes. 

Mauy  claims  have  been  made  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Mission  grape  but  none  have 
been  proven.  It  bears  unevenly,  ripeus  un- 
evenly, and  ttkes  upon  itself  almost  every 
disease  that  comts  along.  In  this  respect 
we  have  to  congratulate  ours<>lves,  for  soon 
the  rbylloxera  and  the  grafting  knife  will 
have  rid  lis  of  ita  presence  in  our  viueyards. 
In  point  of  fact,  most  of  onr  viuf  yards  are 
now  planted  with  viues  more  hardy,  r>  sisting 
diif-ase  belter,  more  constant  bearers,  pro- 
ducing finer  qualitieH  aud  greater  quantity 
than  the  Miiision  ever  succeeded  in  doing 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Through  tht^  p<-rsiHtjint  ert'orl-*  of  a  ffw  en 


terprieing  viticnltnrists,  small  quantities 
of  wine  have  been  produced  from  the  im- 
ported varielits,  whose  character  was  so  dis- 
tinctive and  so  strikingly  showed  superior- 
ity, over  those  made  from  the  Mission,  that 
new  faith  was  born  in  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia wines,  and  the  belief  spread  that 
nnder  proper  conditions,  onr  State  might 
some  day  make  wine  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  eventually  rival  some  of  the  better 
wines  of  European  Countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  1880  our  viticaltaral 
interests  were  in  a  complete  state  of  chaos. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  our  wine 
makers  and  wine  merchants,  only  a  limited 
market  bad  been  secured  for  our  wines  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  though  the  demand 
showed  a  steady  annual  increase,  it  was  at 
the  slowest  of  rates.  Fven  that  small  in- 
crease however,  was  considered  gratifying 
aud  hailed  as  encouraging. 

The  crop  of  the  year  1879  had  been  a 
bhort  one.  The  old  stocks  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  suddenly  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  wiue  went  up,  and  the  supply  was  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

This  awakened  the  more  general  inter- 
est of  the  public  in  vine  planting,  but  there 
was  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge,  a  want  of 
system,  no  beaten  paths  to  follow,  and  but 
a  few  acknowledged  authorities  to  apply  to 
for  imformation.  Numerous  newspaper 
articles  appeared  calling  attention  to  the 
value  of  viticulture  in  onr  State,  and 
expressing  the  desire  for  the  formation 
of  some  State  In^ititution,  where  such 
practical  knowledge  might  be  obtained  as 
was  necessary  to  the  successful  conduction 
of  this  important  branch  of   agriculture. 

Tnder  these  iudnencos  soon  after  the 
State  Legislature  took  the  matter  nnder  ad- 
visement, and  in  March.  1880,  the  Stale 
Board  of  Viticulture  wa«  created  and  pro- 
vided with  a  modest  fnnd  to  meet  \t»  ncc- 
i-ssary  expenditures. 

The  nnmcrons  duties  falling  to  this  Board 
are  fully  outlined  iu  the  Organic  Act.  then 
created  and  approved  April  15ib.  18^,  aud 
enlarged  in  1881,  and  which  yon  will  find  in 
our  First  Annnal  Kejiort,  on  pages  5,  G.  7,  8. 

Under  this  Act  the  State  was  divided  into 
Seven  viticultural  dintricts.  each  having  a 
representative  in  the  board  appointed  by 
the  Goveruor,  and  chosen  frum  among  men, 
practically  cuuversaut  with  viticulture  in 
its  various  branches,  and  recoguized  in 
,  their  districts  as  suitable  for  the  position. 


Besides  the  Commissioners  from  these 
seven  viticultural  districts,  there  were  to  be 
appointed  two  extra  Commissioners  to 
represent  the  State  at  large,  thus  forming  a 
Board  consisting  of  nine  Commissioners. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  were  to  consist  of 
a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary, 
and  a  Chief  Executive  Health  Officer.  No 
salary  was  allowed  any  of  the  Commission- 
ers or  Officers,  except  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  and  the  Secretary,  the  rest  of  the 
Board  serving  without  compensation. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  having  the  appointment  of  these 
men,  wonld  choose  those  who  were  most 
adopted  lo  fill  the  post  of  honor  without  re- 
gard to  social  position.  Creed  or  Politics, 
and  thongh  the  term  of  three  Governors 
have  ended,  this  understanding  has  been 
honorably  maintained  up  to  this  day. 

The  original  appointments  were  made, 
and  the  several  Commissions  signed  by  the 
Governor,  19th  April,  1880,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  receiving  notice  lo  that  effect, 
the  Com  mission  era  assembled,  organized 
the  Board  and  shortly  afterward  began  their 
labors. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Original  Board  of  State 
Viticultural  Commissioners  as  above  organ- 
ized: 

Arpad  Haraszthy President 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Francisco  Dist. 

Chas.  A.  Wetmore Vice-President 

Commissioner  for  the  State  at  Large. 

Chiis.  King Treasurer 

Commissioner  for  the  Napa  District. 

I.  DeTurk Com.  for  Sonoma  Dist. 

R.  B.  Blowers.  .Com.  for  Sacramento  Dist. 
George  West. .  .Com.  for  San  Joaquin  Dist. 

L.  .1.  Rose Com.  for  Los  .\ngile8  Dist. 

G.  G.  Blanchard.  Com.  for  El  Dorado  Dist. 
.1.  DeBarth  Shorb.  .Com.  for  State  at  Large 

Dr.  J.  J.  Bleasdale Secretary 

Chas.    .\.  Wetmore.  Chief    Executive  Viti- 
cultural and  H-'Blth  Officer. 

HTAXCINO    roWITTKRS.J        <I 

Executive,  Chas.  A.  Wetmore,  Geo.  We«t, 
and  I.  DcTurk. 

Auditing R.  B.  Blowers 

Finance.  .L.  J.  Rose  and  J.  DeBarth  Shorb 

rnVLLOXKBA,    VINE    PBSTA,    JkXtt    DtSKAUBS  OF 
THK    VINE. 

I.   DeTurk,  Geo.   West.  Chas.  Krug.  R.  B. 
Blowers  and  Cha6.  A.  W«tmore. 

ON    CONPKKESOB    WITH    BOAKD  OT  EKOKNTH  OF 
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Arpad  Haraszthy,  Chas.  A.  'Wetmore  and 
Cbas.  Krug. 

OS    INSTBCCTION     FOR     THE     OFFICE     OF     THE 
CHIEF  EXECUTITE  vmCCLTURAL  OFFICER. 

Arpad  Haraszthy,  Cbas.  Erag.  I.  DeTark 

ON  HORTICCLTTBE. 

Geo.  West,  R.  B.  Blowers  and  J.  DfBarth 
Shorb. 

OS  DI3TIIXATI0K,  COCXTERFEITS    AND    ADULT- 
ERATIONS. 

J.  DeBartb  Shorb,  Cbas.  Krug.  Geo.  West 

The  following  are  the  only  changes  that 
have  taken  place  among  the  Commissioners 
and  Officers  of  ibe  Board  irrespective  of  the 
various  Committees: 

In  1881,  John  H.  Wheeler  became  Secre- 
tary, in  thf  place  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Bleasdale. 

In  Ffb.  1885,  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  for  the  San  Francisco 
District,  vice  Arpad  Harasztby  r^sigued, 
and  on  the  same  date  Arpad  Hara-^zthy  was 
appointed  Commissioner  for  the  State  at 
Large,  vice  Cbas.  A.  Welmore  resigned. 

In  1887,  Cbas.  A.  Wetmore  resigned  the 
position  of  Chief  Executive  Viticaltural 
Officer,  and  was  succeeded  by  our  Secretary, 
John  H.  Wheeler.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore 
was  then  appointed  to  the  place  of  Secretary. 

Later  on  in  1887,  Dr.  W.  S.  Manlove  was 
appointed  to  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
K.  B.  Blowers,  representing  the  Sacramento 
Viticaltural  District. 

The  various  Committees  as  then  appointed 
were  calculated  to  cover  all  ordinary  con- 
tingencies that  might  arise,  and  but  few 
changes  have  since  taken  place  among 
them. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  position 
of  President,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tant labors  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  our  Committees,  I  refer  you  to  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  this  Board,  which  you 
will  find  herewith  transmitted,  together 
with  subsequent  papers  and  Reports,  emi- 
nating  from  the  Commission. 

The  more  important  labors  for  the  year 
1880,  as  published  in  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port, were  as  follows: 

1st.  Identification  of  the  presence  and 
habits  of  the  phylloxera,  and  experiments 
made  towards  discovering  a  remedy  to 
check  its  extension,  and  if  possjbie  resist  its 
ravages  and  exterminate  it.  With  tbiG  pur- 
pose in  view,  valuable  translations  were 
made  from  the  French  and  other  languages, 
containing  instructions  regarding  the  use  of 
the  Tarious  supposed  Phylloxera  remedies. 

2nd.  The  securing  and  studying  of  the 
supposed  Phylloxera  resistine  vines. 

3rd.  The  grafting  of  the  superior  known 
Tarieties  upon  inferior  varieties  of  vines. 

4th.  Raisin  making  in  Spain,  with  full 
and  most  valuable  details. 

5th.  The  study  of  the  wild  vines  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  their  adaptability  for  making 
wine  or  producing  roots  to  be  grafted  upon. 

6th. — The  study  of  fertilizers  suitable  to 
vineyards. 

Tth.  Practical  instructions  in  the  plant- 
ing of  new  vineyards,  and  selecting  of 
proper  varieties  of  grape  for  table  use. 

8th.  Raisin  curing,  wine  making,  brandy 
distillation;  I  can  say  with  some  pride  that 
the  work  of  the  year  proved  to  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  all  classes  of  vine  growers. 

The  demand  was  so  great  among  the 
public  for  the  Report  of  the  year,  that  the 
complete  edition  of  about  3,000  volumns 
was  almost  immediately  exhausted,  and  a 
second  edition  had  to  be  printed  to  meet  the 
demand. 


The  work  of  this  Commission  and  the 
method  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  was 
so  well  appreciated  by  the  succeeding  Legib" 
latnre,  that  it  organized  a  State  Board  of 
Horticnltnral  Commission,  under  similar 
laws  as  those  of  this  Board,  and  put  the 
same  under  the  direction  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission  to  take  charge  of,  together 
with  the  funds  appropriated  for  its  main- 
tainment. 

This  Horticnltnral  Commission  was  super- 
vised by  our  Board  during  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  result  of  their  supervision 
proved  itself  satisfactory  both  to  the  Horti- 
culturists and  the  public  at  large.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  additional  work  thus  thrown 
upon  this  Board,  it  appealed  to  the  Legis 
lature  to  relieve  them  of  the  charge,  and 
allow  the  Horticulturists  to  conduct  their 
own  Board,  as  they  might  think  best. 
This  was  acceeded  to  at  the  following  term 
of  the  Legislature. 

For  the  year  18S1,  I  refer  you  to  the 
printtd  Report,  also  herewith  transmitted, 
consisting  of  the  reports  made  by  the  severa 
Commissioners,  together  with  a  report  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

The  latters  report  consists  mainly  of  ex- 
perimental field  work,  grafting,  fertilizing 
and  observations  made  on  the  habits  of  the 
phylloxera.  Following  these  papers,  come 
a  number  of  valuable  translations  made 
from  recognized  French  authorities,  and 
consist  of  treatise  on  submersion  of  and 
planting  the  vine  in  sand  as  guards  against 
the  phylloxera.  Various  methods  of 
pruning  and  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Char- 
acteristics of  the  principle  species  of  wild 
vines,  studies  and  observations  on  the  wild 
vines  of  America,  instruction  in  the  hand- 
ling of  insetisides,  dangerous  to  the  vine,  , 
reports  on  the  n  snlts  of  the  same.  Follow  I 
ing  this  comes  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  phylloxera,  vine- 
pests,  and  diseases  of  the  vine. 

Owing  to  the  demands  of  an  appreciative 
public,  b:th  additions  of  the  above  volumns 
are  now  completely  exhausted. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  contained  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Executive  Viticultural 
Officer,  and  covers  the  years  1882,  1883 
and  1884.  This  vol umn  you  will  also  find 
in  the  collection  sent  you.  In  this  report 
will  be  found  information  of  the  most  valu- 
able kind  regarding  the  developments  of 
our  viticultural  industry,  and  the  culture 
of  the  vine  in  California.  A  speculative 
essay  on  the  varieties  of  grapes  possibly 
adaptable  to  our  climate  and  soil.  General 
principles  governing  the  vegetation,  prun- 
ing, training,  and  cultivation  of  the  %ine, 
to  which  are  joined  elaborate  illustrations, 
showing  methods  of  the  different  operations. 
Then  follows  the  Ampelography  of  Cali- 
fornia. Diseases  and  pests  of  the  vine, 
miscellaneous  topics,  translations,  treating 
of  the  culture  of  the  vine  En  Chainties, 
with  illustrations,  translations  showing  the 
culture  of  the  vine  in  the  Gironde;  and 
finally,  translations  describing  and  illus- 
trating the  various  methods  of  grafting. 

This  volumn  is  one  of  the  most  useful, 
practical  viticultural  books,  that  has  ever 
been  printed  in  the  English  language. 

In  the  year  1882  the  Commission  inaug- 
ated  the  First  Viticultural  Convention,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  most  efi'ective  method 
of  gathering  and  disseminating  just  snch 
knowledge  as  was  required  by  the  neophyte 
in  vine  planting,  raisin  curing,  and  wine- 
making. 

Many  valuable  papers  were  read  at  the 
Convention,  and  a  large   number  of  wine 


samples,  raisins,  wine  and  table  grapes 
were  exhibited  and  reported  upon  by  duly 
appointed  and  thoroughly  competent  Com- 
mittees. The  result  proved  itself  of  the 
most  satisfactory  nature,  but  owing  to  a  lack 
of  fnnds  in  the  State  Printing  Officer  the 
proceedings  of  that  Convention  were  only 
published  through  the  enterprise  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  San  Francisco  Merchant,  and 
through  that  medium  became  distributed 
throughout  the  State. 

In  the  following  year  a  District  Viticul- 
tural Convtntion  was  held  at  Los  Angeles 
which  resulted  in  producing  a  marked  im- 
prov.  ment  in  the  manufacture  of  wines  in 
that  District,  through  the  introduction  of 
varieties  of  grapes  hitherto  almost  unknown 
to  that  section. 

During  the  same  year  the  Second  Annual 
State  Viticultural  Convention  was  held  in 
this  city  under  an  increased  interest  among 
the  public  and  the  vine  growers  generally. 
Papers  of  value  were  read,  discussions  en- 
tered into,  grapes,  raisins,  wine  and  bran 
dies  were  exhibited,  submitted  to  competent 
committees  and  faithfully  reported  upon. 

Again  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  in  the 
State  Printers  Department,  the  proceedings 
of  that  convention  had  to  be  turned  over 
to  private  enterprise  and  the  San  Francisco 
Merchant  took  charge  of  the  same,  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  in  its  columns. 

In  the  year  1884  a  District  Viticultural 
Convention  was  held  in  Fresno  and  raisin 
curing  was  given  the  post  of  honor.  Then 
came  irrigation,  drainage,  proper  varieties 
of  grapes,  iusecticides,  and  the  making 
and  storage  of  wine  in  hot  climates.  A 
marked  interest  was  shown  in  the  topics 
under  consideration,  and  m  uch  practical 
knowledge  acquired.  The  proceedings  were 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Merchant 
for  reasons  already  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Ihird  Annual  Viti- 
cultural Convention  was  held  in  this  City, 
similar  in  tenor  to  those  previously  held 
and  you  will  find  joined  herewith,  a  full 
report  of  that  Convention,  wbi?h  was  again 
printed  in  the  San  Francisco  Merchant- 
for  want  of  an  adequate  appropriation  in 
State  Printers  office.  At  that  Convention 
about  4fi0  samples  of  wine  and  brandy  were 
exhibited,  coming  from  nearly  every  wine 
district  in  the  State,  besides  many  samples 
of  raisins  and  table  grapes. 

The  Fourth  State  Viticultural  Convention 
was  also  held  in  this  city  and  likewise 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Merchant, 
for  want  of  funds. 

In  1886,  our  f  undii  having  been  exhausted 
in  our  endeavor  to  pass  a  National  Pure 
Wine  Bill,  the  conduction  of  our  Conven- 
tion was  turned  over  to  the  Grape  Growers 
and  Wine  Makers  Association,  and  held  in 
this  city  under  their  auspices  in  March, 
1887.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  you  will 
find  transmitted  with  this  Report. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  was  held 
in  the  beginning  of  March  of  this  year, 
and  if  possible  proved  itself  even  more 
popular,  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  there  being  a  larger  attend- 
ance and  a  larger  number  of  wine  and 
brandy  samples  exhibited.  Thus  clearly 
proving  the  recognized  value  of  these  Con- 
ventions, and  their  growing  appreciation  \y 
the  vine  growers  at  large;  and  I  may  here 
state  I  know  of  nothing  so  condusive  towards 
the  rapid  improvement  in  quality  of  our 
viticultural  productions  as  the  holding  o* 
such  Conventions, — the  reading  of  papers 
from  practical  and  experienced  men,  and  a 
considerate  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
subjects  presented.      At  all    Conventions, 


more  or  U-ss  machinery  and  viticultural 
implements  have  been  exhibited,  and  closer 
attention  drawn  to  the  value  of  numerous 
new  methods  and  new  appliances  for  the 
pressing  of  wine,  the  crushing  of  grapes,  the 
grafting  of  vines,  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and 
devices  for  perfecting  the  packing  of  raisins. 

Reports  of  the  various  Committees  on 
wines  tasted  during  the  last  Convention, 
were  unanimous  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  marked  improvement  in  quality  over 
those  of  previous  years,  attributing  the  im- 
provement not  only  to  the  better  manage- 
ment in  the  fermentation  of  the  wines,  but 
likewise  to  the  greater  knowledge  attained 
in  the  selection  of  propir  varieties  of  grapes 
for  certain  localities,  planted  with  due  re- 
gard to  exposure,  soil  and  climate. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Commission,  I 
herewith  add  a  horridly  collected  index  of 
original  papers,  written  on  various  Viticul- 
tural subjects,  by  the  Officers  and  members 
of  this  Board,  as  well  as  those  written  by 
others  at  a  solicitation  of  the  Commission, 
and  have  indicated  where  these  papers 
were  printed  and  can  be  found.  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  pride  that  I  point  to  these  prac- 
tical papers  on  the  various  branches  of 
Viticultore,  and  invite  any  other  wine 
country  to  show  a  single  one  of  its  Institu- 
tions that  has  accomplished  more  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 
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Rep.  of  Board  of  State  Horti.  Com 89 

Report  of  A.  S.  White,  Com.  for  the 
Los  Angeles  District.  Ist  Rep.  of 
Board  of  SUte  Horti.  Com 90 

PBOOBAMUK    OF    6   AX.    TIT.    COK.    XAB.    7,    8, 

9  and  10,  1888. 
The  following  list  of  speakers  read  orig- 

iual  pap  rs  in  the  order  mentioned; 

.Irpad  Haraszthy,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Slate  Viticullnral  Commissioners:  Open-' 
ing  .\ddress  ( .\nnnal) — Past.Tresent  and 
Future  of  our  Vilicoltural  Industries. 

T.  C.  White,  Fresno;  "Raisins — Drying, 
Packing  and  Preparing  for  Market.*' 

Dr.  W.  S.  Munlove,  Viticultural  ComioiB^ 
missioner  for  the  Sacramento  District: 
"Table  Grapes.'' 

R.  J.  Harrison,  San  Francisco:  "Wine 
Storage  and  the  Preserving  of  Fruits  in 
Cold  Storage." 

Leonard  Coats,  Napa:  "Best  and  Cheap- 
est Methods  of  Obtaining  a  Grafted  Vine- 
yard on  Resistant  Stocks." 

C.  J.  Wetmore,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Viticultural  Commissioners:  "The  Chain- 
trex  System  of  Pruning  and  Conducting 
the  Vine  in  California." 

H.  W.  Mclntyre,  President  of  the  Vine 
Growers'  and  Wine  Makers'  Association: 
"Distillation  of  Grope  Brandy— How  to 
Establish  and  Conduct  a  Distillery." 

Fronk  West,  Stockton:  "Wine  Cellan  for 
the  Interior  Valleys." 

Dr.  John  A.  Stewart,  Santo  Cruz;  "Matnr- 
ing  Wines.'' 

H.  .K.  Merriam,  L<is  Gatos:  "Wine  and 
Brandy  Making  as  a  Profession." 

Prof.  W.  B.  Rising.  Stole  Analyst  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  University  of  Cali- 
fornia:    "Sophistication  of  Wines." 

E.  H  Rixlord,  Secretary  of  the  Vine  Grow- 
ers' and  Wine  Makers'  Association  : 
"Sherry  flavor  in  Wines.'' 

J.  H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Viticnltnr«l 

Offie--r:     "Some    Pi-sts   and    Diseases   of 

the  Vine,  with  U  medies.'* 
J.  L.  Heald.  Crockett.  Contra  Cosln  County: 

"Wine  making  ilachinery." 
H.  A.  Pell.  I,  St  Helena:    "Fernieutation." 
J.   P.   Smith,   Livermore:     "Our  Markets 

for  Wine." 

F.  T.   Eisen,  Fresno:     "How  lo  Conduct 
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Fermeutatiou  in  Fresuo  County.'' 
Prof.  E.  \y.  Hilgftrd,  Professor  of  Agi-icnl- 
tiire  at  Uuiversily  of  California:  **Results 
of   Exporimcntnl  Fermentations  made   in 
1887.'" 

Chas.  A.  Wetmoro,  Vicf.Presidt'ut,  Board 
of  Slate  Viticultural  Connuissiont-rs; 
"Practical  Temptruuce  lieform." 

Aipad  Haraszthy,  President  of  the  Board 
of  State  Viticultural  Commissiouers: 
■'How  to  Drink  Wine." 

F.  Pohndorflf,  Mission  San  Jose:      "Wine 
as  a  Tempt rauco  Agent,*' 


TKfr:ATMEKT  OF    TIIF    VlXf:   DFRINCi 
VFtiCTATIOX. 

In  contiuuntion  of  the  article  on  the  sub- 
ject commenced  in  last  issue  of  the  SIkh 
CHAXT,  we  find  that  ten  men  can  in  one 
day  fix  10,000  metres  of  straw  matting — 
that  is  to  say,  cover  in  ar.d  protect  a  hec- 
tare. Guyot  succeeded  in  causing  ten  men 
to  protect  70,000  metres  in  sis  days.  The 
straw  mats  remain  iu  this  position  to  the 
end  of  May.  From  the  30th  of  May  to  the 
5th  or  10th  of  July  they  are  raised  so  as  to 
form  an  angle  of  00°  with  the  horizon,  be- 
ing always  open  towards  the  east  and 
south,  and  closed  towards  the  north  and 
west.  The  rods  of  the  vine  grow  up  along 
the  main  stake,  and  the  little  earth  wall 
faehind  the  vine  is  bt-iug  diminished  by 
means  of  the  hoe  to  about  one-third  of  the 
original  height.  All  the  shoots  of  tho  fruit 
branch  are  pinched,  while  the  wood 
branches  of  course  are  not  pinched. 

Duriug  the  stage  in  which    the   vine  has 
to  be  protected  by  straw  mats   to   save  the 
blossoms  fro  u    destruction  by   cold     and 
rain,    and  during   the    following    or  third 
period — from  the  10th  of  July   to  the   10th 
or   30th   of   September,    according   to   the 
weather — the   mats    are   fixed   perpendicu- 
larly to  the  north   and  west  of   the   vines. 
It  is   estimated  by    Guyot    and    Constant 
Charmeus  that  this   precaution  alone   will 
advance  the  maturity  of  the  vine  at  least   a 
week.     The  straw   mats  now   act    as  little 
walls,  against  which  the  grapes   ripen,  and 
if  they  are  blue   become   dark.     Lastly,    in 
the  fourth  period — the  end  of  the   season — 
in   order  to  protect   the   leaves  from  early 
frosts,  and   the   grapes   from   rotteness   by 
rain,  the  straw  mat   is  ^fised   almost   hori- 
zontally over  the  bearing  part   of  the  vine, 
and  acts  in  fact  as  an  umbrella  against   the 
rain  and  cold,  or  intercepts  radiation   as   a 
screen.     These  four  chauges   require   four 
operations,  which  cost   100   francs,  iuclud- 
ing  the  briuging  in  and  taking  away  of  the 
straw  mats  under   circumstances   iu   which 
the  wages  of  a  man  are  two  franks   for  ten 
hours.     Ten  men  will   unroll   and   fix    the 
straw   mats  required  for  a  hectare  as  above 
stated.     The   intermediate    manoeuvres   of 
lifting,  changing  position  and  so   forth,  re- 
quire less   time   than   the   first   operation^ 
On   an    average  the  straw   mats   last   four 
years.     Their  price  ought  not  to  exceed   15 
centimes  the   running   metre.     This,  there- 
fore, wotild  be  400  francs  per   hectare   per 
year;    at    present  ^they    cost   20   centimes, 
which  brings  the  total  expense  per  hectare 
to  COO  francs,  which  is  somewhat  too   dear. 
In    cases   where   the   vintage  is  worth   30 
francs  the  hectolitre,  and  an  increase   over 
the  ordinary  production  is  attained  by  the 
straw  mats,  an  advantage  begins  to  be  pos. 
Bible;  but  where  in  the   tine   vineyards   the 
hectolitre   is   worth    50   or    100   francs,  an 


Guyot  protected  62,500  metres  of  vines 
by  means  of  straw  mats.  These  occupied 
five  hectares  by  the  side  of  twenty-nine 
hectares,  which  had  been  protected  against 
early  frosts  in  spring  in  various  ways;  but 
none  was  as  successful  as  the  protection  by 
straw  mats.  In  1857  this  vineyard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sillery  was  full  of  blos- 
soms in  all  its  parts — the  twenty  nine  hec- 
tares not  protected  by  straw  mats  equally 
with  the  other  five  hectares;  but  during 
blossoming  time  the  hectares  with  the  mats 
did  not  shed  their  blossoms,  and  they  pro 
duced  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces — say 
thirty-five  pieces — of  two  hectolitres  tach: 
while  the  twenty-nine  htctart-s  without  the 
straw  mats  gave  from  ten  to  twenty  pieces 
ouly,  or  in  the  main  fifteen  pieces  per  hec- 
tare. The  cold  during  the  blossoming 
time  had  therefore  caused  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  grapes  to  disappear,  al- 
though six  hectares  had  been  protected  by 
pine  branches,  six  by  marsh  hay,  and  by 
straw  hung  upon  the  vines.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood some  viticulturalists  had  protected 
their  vines  by  cauvas.  This  also  had  af- 
forded no  protection,  and  their  vintage  did 
not  rise  above  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty 
pieces  per  hectare. 

The  matters  here  stated  are  by  no  means 
mere  assertions;  but  they  have  been  proved 
by  frequent  visits  of  committees   appointed 
by  the  viticulturalists  of  Rheims    and    Cha- 
lons, and  reports  of  these  committees   have 
been   published   by    the    engineers    Dugue 
and  Beucelin  in  the  CuUivattur  de  la  Cham- 
pa<?ne  for  November  1856  and   March    1858* 
Guyot  hardly    claims   any   originality  in 
this   matter,  for  he  says  he  has   simply  en- 
deavored to  cause   viticulture   to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  specialists.     He  says  it  is 
only  necessary  to  open   the   works   of  Du- 
breuil  to  see  the  trellises    and   counter-trel- 
lises  of  Constant  Charmeux    at   Thomery, 
and  to  see  the  efiects  of  straw  mats  on   the 
peach  cultivation  at  Montreuil,  in  order   to 
perceive  that  he  had  only  profited  by  their 
experience   and     their    lessons.     In    1858, 
Charmeux  went  so  far  as   to   cover   all  his 
lines  of    trellis   with   such    straw   mats  in 
order    to    protect   them   against  rain   and 
cold.    We  can  see  that  a   process   may   be 
economical  for  grosser  cultivation;   yet   w 
have  no  doubt  that  if  this  mode  of   cultiva- 
tion were  undertaken  with  all   the   precau- 
tious  we   have   iudicated,  it   would   every- 
where efifect  a   great   improvement  in   the 
product,  a  saving  of  labor,  and   a   great  in- 
crease iu  the  harvest. 

MODE    IN    WHICH    THE    VINE    IS     TOUCHED     BY 
EARLY    SPBING  FROSTS. 

Many  are  the  surmises  which  ignorant 
persons  have  formed  on  this  subjtct,  and 
as  the  evidence  of  frost  upon  the  young 
shoots  begin  first  to  show  itSf  If  when  the  sun 
rises,  the  idea  has  been  most  common 
among  them  that  it  was  the  rising  sun 
which  killed  the  shoots.  Of  course  the  sun 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  any  per- 
son conversant  with  phj'sics  could  demon- 
strate a  priori;  but  it  is  well  that  in  matters 
of  this  importance  there  should  be  distinct 
experiments  to  appeal  to  as  evidence.  All 
the  lines  of  \^e  vine-yard  of  thirty-four 
hectars  which  Guyot  planted  at  Sillery  in 
1850  ran  from  north  to  south.  In  conse- 
quence the  greater  part  of  his  straw  mats, 
which  were  then  59,000  metres,  opened  to- 
wards the  east,  and  received  the  first  action 
of  the  rising  sun.  In  the  night  from  the 
4th  to  the  5th  of  May.  1856,  and  in  that 
from  the  6th  to  the  7th,  a  frost  of  three  and 


Sillery.     On  the  evening  of  the  4th  Guyot. 
alarmed  at  the  cold,  clear  aspect  of  the  sky. 
had  caused  300  metres  of  straw  ma  s  to  be 
got   ready,  and   had   given    orders    that   if 
there  should  be  fiost  in  the  night  those  300 
metres  of  mats  should,  before  daybreak,  be 
put  to  the  east  of  vines  not  otht  rwise  protect- 
ed.   These  vines  were  therefore  destined  to 
share  all  the  intemperateuess  of  the  night, 
but  not  to  be  struck  by  the  early  sun.     The 
iustructious   wtre    obeyed;    the    sun    rose 
splendidly,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the    disaster  was    evident   to  all  eyes.     All 
the   shoots   protected    by    the   straw   mats 
against  the  rising  sun  had  perished,  just  as 
well  as  those  which  had  not  been  protected 
at  all;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  rising  sun  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shrivelling,    dying,    and    browning    oft"    of 
the  frosted  vine  shoots.     In  the  night  be- 
tween the  6th  and  the  7th  thp  same  experi- 
ence was  repeated  iu  other  parts  of  the  vine 
yard,  whtre  a  number  of  rows  had  escaped 
the  first    night  unhurt.      The    suu-shades 
did   not    save   a   single   shoot.      But,  say 
others,  "It  is  the  cold  wind  that  kills  the 
shoots."     On   the    contrary,    say   we,    the 
cold  winds   such    as   blow  about  this  time 
will  never  eSVct  the  young  shoots,  unless 
there  bo   previously  deposited  moisture  on 
the  shoot  sufficient  to  make  it  defenseless. 
Now,  what  causes  this  deposition  of  mois- 
ture?    The  radiation  of  its  warmth  towards 
the  sky  so  reduces  its  temperature  that  the 
moisture  which  rises  from  the  ground  is  de- 
posited upon  it, and  then  the  wind  comes  an' 
the  shoot,  which  is  defenseless  agaiust  the 
effects  of  evaporation,  perishes.     It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  the  cold  wind  alone  has  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  shoot, 'except  iu  the  case  when 
the  shoot  has  previously  lost  heat  by  radi- 
ation, and  had  moisture  deposited  upon  it. 
The  dry  shoot  is  protected  against  wind  by 
the  fine   fur  which    covers   it  on  all   sides, 
and  which  to  a  teleologist  might  appear  to 
be  expressly  made  for  protecting  it  against 
frost.      Well,  then,    prevent   the  raJiation 
from  the  vine  towards  the  sky  by  means  of 
straw  mats;  you  thereby  prevent  your  vine 
from  getting   so    cold   that  it  will    deposit 
moisture,  and  the  wind  will  then  only  con- 
tribute to  keep  it  all  the  drier,  and  insure 
its  preservation  rather  than  its  destruction. 
The  vine  in  clear   spring   nights  dies  from 
radiation,  as  all  the  camels  died  in  Bruce's 
caravan,  in  the  midst  of  Sahara,  under  the 
clearest   sky  that   he   ever   beheld   on  his 
journeys — from    radiation     of     heat     into 
space. 


VI^'EYARUN    IN    KAX     UK^'ITO. 


In  a  few  years  San  Benito  county  will  be 
covered  with  vineyards,  said  Mr.  J.  Bolado 
a  prominent  vine  grower,  tn  a  Holliater  Free 
Lance  reporter  who  spoke  to    him  recently 
ou  the  subject  cf  vineyard  planting  in  this 
county.     Mr.  Bolatlo  states,  without  fear  of 
contvailictiou,  that  the  ('alifornia  wines  of 
to-day   are   equal    and    iu    many    respects 
superior  to  the   imported  wines  that  sell  at 
much  higher  figures.     San  Benito  county  is 
better  adapted  to-day  for  viticulture  so  far 
as  soil  and  climate  are  concerned  than  very 
many  sections  of   the   State   that  are  noted 
for  their  extensive  vineyards.     Mr.  Bolado 
advises  everj*    farmer   who  wants  to  make 
mouey  to  plant  vineyards  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.    The  process   of   wine   making  is  very 
simple,  and   if    the   small  vineyardist  does 
not  want  to  manufacture  wine  himself  there 
will  be  plenty    of   demand  for  his  fruit  as 
soon  as   it    ripens.     Mr.  Bolado  states  that 
vines   begin   to    bear   in   three    yeais,  and 
come  into  full  bearing  in  four;   that  each 
vine  is  estimated  to  produce  grapes  thiit  will 
yield  half  a  gallon  of  wine,  or  counting  680 
vines  to  the  acre,  each   acre   will  yield  340 
gallons  of  wine  that  will  sell   readily   at  35 
cents  a  gallon,  or  $119  to  the  acre.      Mr. 
Bolado  planted   about   20Ja   acres  to  vines 
this  Sring  at  a  cost,  including  price  of  cut- 
tings, of  $18  per  acre.      The   varieties  he 
planted   were  as  follows:    Cabernet,  4,000; 
Pinot,    2,000;    Mataro,    2,000;     Ziufandel, 
2000;    Chasselas,    1,000;    Biesiing,    1,000. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  1,000;  Malbec,  1,000. 
These  vines  are  all  doing  well  and  growing 
rapidly.     Mr.  Bolado   now  has  a  vineyard 
of  30,000  vines,  and  will  increase  its  capac- 
ity year  bv  year. 


extra  production  of  thirty  hectolitres  will  of 

course  leave  the  profits  at    900  francs,  1500|  and  four  degress  struck  all  the  vineyards  of 

francs  or  3300  francs  per  hectare.  I  the  Champagne,  and  particularly  those  of 


CAUFORMA'S    CCCTI%'ATK1>     1.AND. 


The  annual  meteorological  review  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
land  subject  to  cultivation  in  California  : 
Plain  land,  4,000,000;  foothills  proper, 
4,500,000;  upper  foothills,  4,000,000;  moun- 
tains between  1.000  and  2, OOOfeet  elevation, 
6,000,000,  making  the  total  average  of  the 
land  described  18,500,000  acres.  The 
cherry  ripens  at  Vacaville,  about  twenty 
miles  southwest  of  Sacramento,  and  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra,  to  the  east  and 
north,  as  early  as  the  last  of  March,  the 
apricot  by  April  20th  and  the  peach  by  May 
Ist.  Tomato  vines  are  frequently  green 
and  growing  the  entire  winter,  and  grapes 
have  remained  on  the  vines  in  palatable 
condition  until  late  in  January.  The  esti- 
mates above  given  have  been  recently  com- 
piled, and  are  thought  to  be  as  reliable  as 
rourd  numbers  can  be. 


Subscribe  for  the  Meechant. 


BI.£SSI7VGS     IN     niSCSl'ISE:. 

The  Eeal  Estate  Circular,  published  in 
this  city  by  Thomas  Magee,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  ^illustrates  from  a  praciical 
standpoint  the  adage,  'tis  an  ill  wind  blows 
no  one  good. 

"All  of  the  advertising  and  all  of  the  fav- 
orable articles  and  letters  ever  written  about 
CaUfornia  have  not,  in  adding  population 
to  this  State,  been  of  as  great  value  as 
Atlantic  blizzards  this  Winter.  They  have 
been  a  perfect  whoop  up]forCalifornia.  Near- 
ly every  State  north  of  Virginia  has  had  the 
blizzards,  too,  this  M'inter  Starting  from 
their  natural  home  in  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  they  hsive  travel-, 
ed  nearly  everywhere,  finally  winding  up 
with  a  roarer  of  true  blizzard  wind  and 
snow  in  New  Nork  city  itself,  where  all 
traffic,  whether  by  locomotive,  elevated 
railroad,  horse  cars,  highwaymen-backmen 
or  on  foot,  was  alike  suspended  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Every  one  of  these  blizzards 
was  a  perfect  besom  of  advertising  in  sweep- 
ing people  to  California.  Never  was  there 
a  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good.  And.  indeed,  we  honestly  be- 
lieve that  these  blizzards  were  a  blessing — 
a  genuine,  an  almost  unadulterated  blessing 
— to  those  who  were  induced  by  them  to 
pull  up  old  home  and  badly  frozen  stakes 
and  come  to  California.  We  verity  believe 
that  this  is  the  promised  land  for  the  work- 
ing man,  no  less  than  for  the  man  of  means. 
It  is  also  our  belief  that  this  fact  will  be- 
come more  and  more  plain  to  the  world  for 
the  next  seven  to  ten  years.  Progress  such 
as  we  have  never  before  dreamed  of  will, 
we  believe,  within  that  time  be  made  in  all 
departments  of  human  industry  all  over 
this  coast.'' 
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THE    UBAPEVISE     liOPPtB. 

Tlie  ri/iryunlwl  luiblisUts  thi>  (ullowing 
reraniks  on  this  insect,  wLicb  vuc  made 
by  I.  A.  Linlmr  to  Ibt-  Slas,  icbHsills  Stnte 
Board  of  Agriculliin-.  whicb  will  be  iuttr- 
esling  in  coniuclion  witb  Ibo  icsonrches  ot 
of  Ml.  Wbctluy,  Chiif  Vilicnlturo  Officer 
of  Culiforuia  on  tbe  same  subject. 

Friqnent  complniuls  are  made  of  the 
damage  dout  lo  grapevines,  from  an  al- 
lack  upon  their  leaves  done  by  "Thrips." 
This  is  a  popular  name— but  an  iucoirect 
one,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter— which  has 
obtaiued  widespread  currency  among  vine 
growers  for  some  small  (about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long),  slender,  spindle-shaped, 
partially  colored  Kaf-hoppers,  which  are 
Tiry  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  grape- 
vines. They  abound  upon  the  leaves  in 
their  three  stages  of  lava,  pupa,  and  per- 
fect insect,  in  each  of  which  they  are  iu- 
jurions.  Their  injury  to  the  leaves  is 
caused  by  puncturing  them  with  their  beak 
or  proboscis  and  feeding  upon  the  sap. 
■  Tbey  are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  The  punctures  first 
prodace  small  colored  spots,  which  are 
mnlliplied  over  the  surface,  and  rapidly 
increase  in  size  by  their  ninning  together 
and  by  the  greater  sectorial  power  of  the 
growing  insect.  Later  they  become  long 
browu  blotches,  which,  if  the  insects  are 
namerons,  extend  ovt  r  and  embrace  the 
entire  leaf,  causing  it  to  dry,— appearing 
as  if  scorched  by  fire,— to  die  and  fall  from 
the  vine.  As  a  consequence  of  this  partial 
defoliation,  the  fruit  is  dwarfted  and  its 
ripening  interfered  with,  and  the  death  of 
the  vine  may  follow  if  the  insects  have 
been  very  numrrous.  These  little  creatures 
belong  to  the  order  of  IIemipthkba,  which 
embraces  a  large  number  of  our  destructive 
pests,  as  the  plaulliee  {Aphididae),  th 
scale -insects  and  the  mealybugs  (C''/eci(f««) 
tho  grape  Phylloiera,  etc.. — all  of  which 
subsist  only  upon  liquid  food,  but  fully 
equal  to  distrucliveness  those  provided 
with  formiiUible  Ijitiug  jaws. 

Several  species  of  these  leaf-hoppers  are 
frequently  associated  npon  the  grape  leaves. 
They  belong  to  tho  genus  known  as 
Frythronmro,  and  the  more  common  one 
is  that  described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  1831,  as 
TfUi'jonia  vilis.  It  is  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw 
color,  with  two  narrow  red  lines  on  its 
head,  and  scarlet  bauds  npon  its  thorax 
and  wiug-covers.  It  appears  in  June,  in 
its  larval  stage,  when  it  may  be  found 
quietly  resting  upon  the  leaves,  with  its 
beak  thrust  therein,  unless  it  be  disturbed, 
when  it  hops  briskly  lo  another  leaf.  They 
cast  their  skins  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
increase  in  size,  and  uumb<  rs  of  these 
white,  empty  cases  may  be  fastened  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  foliage  or  scattered  on 
the  ground  beneath.  In  July  thoy  assnme 
pupal  form..  In  August  they  mature  and 
acquire  wings;  when,  if  the  vines  are 
shaken,  they  may  be  driven  up  in  swarms, 
but  only  to  return  and  resume  their  des- 
tructive work.  The  winged  insects  sur- 
vive the  winter,  hibernating  among  the 
dead  leaves  or  in  other  sequestered  places. 
The  following  spring,  in  the  mouth  of 
May,  it  comes  forth  from  its  retreat,  and 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
vines  for  another  brood. 

The  Tlirip  proper  is  an  entirely  different 
insect.  It  is  a  smaller  inse-ct  than  the 
grapevine  leaf-hopper,  with  long  and  nar- 
row wings,  without  veins,  and  bordered 
with  long  fringes— the  two  i  airs  of  abont 
e<|ual  size.     There  are  a  number  of  species 


united  in  the  family  of  Thripidar,  the  loca- 
tion of  which,  in  onr  classification,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  and 
is  still  in  doubt.  By  Halliday  it  was  set 
apart  in  a  distinct  order,  under  the  name 
of  Tbysanopmeba;  and  this  arrangement 
has  been  accepted  by  many  nntoraologists. 
Dr.  Packard  and  others  r.  gnrd  it  as  prop- 
erly placed  among  the  Hkmiiter.i,  lo  some 
of  the  families  of  which  it  seems  to  have  a 
close  affinity.  Their  habits  vary  greatly; 
for  while  many  of  the  species  are  ouqnes- 
lionably  vegetable  feeders,  and  injurious  in 
their  operations,  others,  from  th.  ir  carni- 
vorous propensities,  are  g!-rviceable  in  their 
dislruction  of  gall-insects,  the  eggs  of  the 
curcniio,  the  red  spider  Tflranychux  Iclurhis 
the  clover-seed  midge  {Ceddomyln  legumini- 
coUi)  the  wheat  midge  (Z)ip/osis(n(i«),  and 
other  insect  pests. 

The  method  commonly  restored  to  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the  so- 
called  "Thrips"  in  graperies,  has  been 
fumigated  with  burned  tobacco.  This 
has  proved  to  be  partially  successful. 
X  still  better  method  has  been  for  some 
time  employed  in  France,  but  not  to  my 
knowledge  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 
One  who  has  thoroughly  tested  it  bears 
this  testimany  to  its  eflScacy;  "Ever  since 
I  adopted  it,  it  has  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  find  a  "thrips"  in  my  houses, 
and  other  insects  have  likewise  disappeared, 
the  following  method  of  nse  is  given:  — 

Every  week,  whether  there  are  insects  or 
not,  I  have  a  number  of  braziers  containing 
burning  chareoal  distributed  through  my 
house.  Ou  each  brazier  is  placed  an  old 
saucepan  containing  about  a  pint  of  tobacco 
juiee  of  the  strength  of  14  degrees.  This 
is  quickly  vaporized,  and  the  at'uosphere 
of  the  house  is  saturated  with  the  nicoliue- 
laden  vapor,  which  becomes  condensed  on 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
When  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  are  re- 
duced to  the  consistency  of  thick  sirup, 
about  a  pint  of  water  is  added  to  each,  and 
the  vaporization  goes  on  as  before.  I  con 
sider  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  sufficient  for  a 
house  of  about  2.000  cubic  feet.  The  smell 
is  not  so  unpleasant  as  that  from  fumiga- 
tion, and  tobacco  juice  can  be  used  more 
conveniently  than  the  leaves. 

When  the  operation  is  completed,  if  the 
tongue  is  applied  to  a  leaf  one  can  easily 
understand  what  has  taken  place,  from  the 
very  perceptable  taste  of  tobacco. 

The  process  requires  to  be  repeated  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  a  house 
is  infested.  Such  troublesome  guests  are 
not  to  be  quite  exterminated  by  a  single 
operation.  A  new  brood  may  be  hatched 
on  the  following  day,  or  some  may  not  have 
been  reached  on  tho  first  day,  so  that  the 
vaporization  be  frequently  carried  on,  until 
the  insects  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
after  that  it  should  be  repeated  every  week 
in  order  to  prevent  a  fresh  invasion. 

The  tobacco  juice  of  the  proper  strength 
is  purchasable  at  the  tobacco  factories  in 
France  for  about  fifteen  cents  (of  our 
money)  a  qnart.  Its  exiH-nse,  at  this  rate, 
would  be  but  about  twenty-five  cents  a  week 
for  a  gropery  of  about  fifty  feet  by  sixteen 
and  ten. 

A  strong  infusion  of  tobacco  leaves,  made 
by  boiling,  would  be  a  substitute  for  the 
above.  It  might  be  prepared  in  quantity 
and  evaporated  to  tho  proper  degree,  for 
(Convenience  of  keeping  and  for  ready  use. 
Although  the  so-called  thrips— it  might 
projierly  be  designated  the  "grapevine  leaf- 
hopper'' — is  more  abundant  within  the 
shelter  of  graperies  than  elsewhere,  stilt,  in 
favorable  seasons  and  certain  localities,  it 


js  a  great  pest  in  vineyards,  where  it  is  less 
amenable  to  remedial  measures.  Early  in 
the  season,  while  yet  in  its  larval  stage, 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  showering  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  with  an  infusion 
of  tobacco  or  soapsuds,  ore>f  both  combined. 
A  still  more  effectual  application  should  In- 
spraying  with  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  oil 
and  common  soap,  made  after  the  formulas 
given  tor  its  preparation,  and  distributed  in 
a  mistlike  spray  by  means  of  a  cyclone  or 
Nixon  nozzle. 

Another  method  has  been  used  for  de- 
stroying this  insect,  with  good  results,  it  is 
stnUd.  A  long  strip  of  building-paper  is 
smered  with  coal-tar  on  one  side,  and 
stretehed  between  the  rows,  when,  with  a 
brnsh,  the  insects  are  driven  up  from  the- 
vines  against  the  sticky  surface,  to  which 
they  adhere.  Tho  men  and  a  boy  can  go 
over  a  vineyard  in  this  manner  in  a  short 
time,  and  a  few  repetitions  will  nearly  ex- 
terminate them. 

A  correspondent  in  Middlehope,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  the  above  remedy  was 
suggested  as  perhaps  the  best  way  of  meet- 
iug  the  myriads  of  the  insects  which  were 
infesting  his  vines  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever  before,  subsequently  wrote  me  that  he 
had  followed  the  recommendation,  and  that 
it  had  operated  very  successfully. 

Of  course  this  method  will  only  prove 
effective  late  in  the  season  when  the  insect 
has  acquired  its  wings. 


that  the  art  of  printing  in  this  way  had 
been  handed  de'wn  in  the  same  family  since 
the  Sung  dynasty,  more  than  tJOO  years  ogo. 
Xo  strangers  were  ever  taught,  apprentices 
being  always  taken  from  the  same  clan. 
They  were  op'.  n  to  take  any  work  at  the  mto 
of  about  a  shilling  a  day.  which  included 
the  two  men,  type  and  ink,  but  not  paper. 
They  were  then  printing  family  registers. 
The  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  to 
hire  the  printers,  who  bring  their  type  and 
set  up  their  printing  establishment  on  the 
spot. 

A    I.AKUE   NTOBt^HOl'SE. 


PRINTINU    IN    CHINA. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Xorth  China  Daily 
.Veirs  of    Shanghai,   describes    a   printing 
establishment  which  he  found  in  a  village 
in  the  interior,  about  150  miles  from  Shang- 
hai.    The  printing  was  being   temporarily 
carried  on  in  the  village  temple,  and  mov- 
able type  only  was  used.     In  the  large  cen- 
tral hall  of  the  temple  were  placed  about 
twenty  ordinary  square  tables,  ou  whit,h  the 
cases  of  typo  were  spread  out.  very  much 
after  the  English  method.     At  the  time  of 
the  visit  one  man  was  engaged  in  setting  up 
type,    another   was    printing.     The  former 
stood  before  a  table,  on  which   was   what 
may  be  called  a  Chinese  "case.**     It  was  a 
solid  block  of  hard  wood,  about  '22  in.  long 
by  15  in.  broad,  and  perhaps  3  in.  deep. 
The  inside  was  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of 
abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  this  depression 
being  still  further  hollowed  out  into  grooves, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  eleep.     The 
block    had    twenty-nine    of    these    grooves, 
each  filled  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  with  oidinary  stiff  clay.     With  his  copy 
before  him,  armed  with  a  small  pair  of  iron 
pincers,    the  compositor  began  his  work; 
character   after   character   was   transferred 
from  the  case  and  firmly  pressed  into  th 
clay.     When  the  "form''  was  complete,  i 
flat  board  was  placed  on  the  top  and    the 
characters  pressed  perfectly  even  and  level 
with  tho  surface  of  tho  wooden  block,  the 
edge  of  which  was  cut  to  form  the  border 
generally  found  round  every  Chinese  page. 
Tho  printer   now   received   the  form    and 
carefully  brushed  his  ink  over   tho   type. 
Taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  pressed  it  down 
all  over  the  form  so  that  it  might  be  brought 
in  contact  with  every  character.     He  then 
removed    the    sheet,    and    examined    each 
characte'r,  carefully  adjusting  those  which 
were  not  quite  straight  with  the  pincers,  and 
apparently  never  touching  the  type  with  his 
fingers.     The  type  in  tne  form  was  of  three 
sizes,  each  character  being  kept  in   place 
entirely   by   the  clay   in   which    it    stood 
They  were  cut  ont  of  some  hard  wood,  and 
were  perfectly  square, 


Architects  are  drawing  up  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  an  immense  wine  store- 
honse,  which  will  be  con.strnctcd  about  a 
mile  out  of  the  town  of  St.  Helena,  Xapa 
County,  by  William  B.  Bourne  of  this  city. 
This  storehouse,  which  will  be  tho  larg- 
est of  the  kiud  in  the  world,  will  be  100 
feet  in  length  by  liy,  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  tower  which 
will  reach  100  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
capacity  of  the  store-honse  will  be  some- 
thing over  2,000,000  gallons,  and  its  coat 
about  $300,000.  The  main  body  of  the 
building  is  to  be  constructed  of  concrete  and 
the  gray  stone  characteristic  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, while  the  trimmings  will  be  of 
handsome  red  stone.  At  tho  front  of  the 
building  will  be  a  projection  about  50  fcei 
wide  and  20  feet  deep,  the  first  story  of 
which  will  contain  the  offices,  aute-rooms 
and  engine  department,  and  will  be  topped 
by  a  tower.  This  portion  ot  the  edifice  is 
to  be  hondsomely  ornameuteel  with  red 
stone  carvings  and  stucco  work.  The  second 
story  of  the  projection  will  be  fitted  up  into 
a  complete  laboratory.  Slate  plates  will 
cover  the  roof  of  tho  building,  and  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture  has  been 
decided  npon.  It  will  present  a  sim[)le  but 
bold  appearance.  The  second  story  of  the 
builelingis  to  be  constructed  of  concrete  an. I 
iron  and  will  be  very  strong.  The  faciliti. 
for  the  transportation  of  wine  from  on 
portion  of  tho  building  to  another  are  to  b 
mplete,  nnel  a  powerful  elevator  will  b- 
constructed  in  the  center. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building,  running  inl 
the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  tho  store-house 
is  to  be  constrncled,  will  be  dog  thirteen 
tnnnels,  eoch  '200  feet  in  length,  in  which  to 
store  wine.  At  the  rear,  at  the  level  of  tho 
first  story,  a  driveway  11  feet  wide  will  be 
built  and  >  other  of  the  same  width  at  tho 
level  of  the  second  story,  supported  by 
concrete  arches. 

A  railroad  track  will  pass  all  along  tho 
front  of  the  store-house  for  the  purpose  of 
shipping  and  receiving  wine.  It  is  tho  de- 
sign of  tho  owner  to  build  a  distillery  on  tho 
hill  back  of  the  store-house  as  soon  as  tb« 
latter  is  fiuishi  d.  It  is  anticipated  that  one 
of  the  wiugs'of  the  store-honse  will  do  fin- 
ished during  this  year. 


TnK  manufacture  of  orange  Mine  is  1 
coming  an  established  industry  in  Flori.l , 
The  factory  of  Clay  Springs  has  just  closed 
its  scasein,  having  maelo  1,000  barrels.  For 
this  quantity  1,.'.00,01K)  oranges  were  press- 
ed. Tho  price  paid  for  oranges  delivered 
at  the  factory  was  $S  a  thousand. 


The  rocB  Assistant  Commissioners  lolho 
Melbourne  Exposition  will  be  F.  B.  Wheeler 
of  New  York,  L.  R.  Miller  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Mr.  Stevens  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Keiu- 
ble  of  New  Orleans.  Tho  Chief  Commis- 
The  writer  was  told  '  sioner  is  Frank  McCoppin  of  San  Froncisco. 
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A    Became    ol~     KnleN     niifl     Remedies 

Aflopteil    to    tht-    I'reNeiit 

Sensoii. 

The  present  h-ing  the  season  of  greatest 
activity  in  the  operatiou  of  combattiDg 
vineyard  pests  and  diseases,  many  of 
which  appear  so  suddenly  in  some  of  our 
vineyards  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  waste  in  looking  up  the  results  of 
former  experiments  or  remedies  described 
in  some  last  paper  or  publication.  It  has 
seemed  a  fitting  time  to  publish  a  brief  ab- 
Btract  or  summary  of  the  principal  reme- 
dies abroad  at  the  present  moment,  to- 
gether with  the  best  known  means  of  de- 
BtroyiDg  them. 

CrX- WORMS 

May,  if  few  in  number,  be  found  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  a  Inutrrn  when  they  are 
preying  on  the  leaves  or  young  shoots. 
Another  method  is  to  dig  them  out  of  their 
hiding  places  near  the  roots  of  the  infested 
plant  in  the  day  time,  as  they  retreat  with 
the  disappearance  of  daylight  jnst  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

If  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant, 
spray  the  vine  with  a  solution  of  Paris 
green  (which  must  be  agitated  contin- 
uously while  using  to  prevent  settling), 
one  pound  to  15U  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  not  harm  the  fruit  or  plant,  even 
though  the  grapes  have  attained  half  the 
size  of  a  pea.  If  it  is  feared  that  livestock 
may  get  to  the  foliage  and  thereby  become 
poisoned;  apply  the  same  solution  to  cab- 
bage leaves  which  if  placed  near  the 
troubled  vines  will  attract  the  attention  of 
cut  worms  and  destroy  them.  Afterwards 
these  cabbage  leaves  may  be  picked  up  and 
destroyed,  or  left  to  wither  without  danger. 

To  apply  the  Paris  green  solution  use 
any  good  spray  pump,  or  even  a  syringe 
will  answer  for  operations  on  a  small  scale. 

SPHYNS    MOTH    OB    ABMY    WORM 

As  sometimes  improperly  called.  Spray 
with  Paris  green  as  above,  using  one  pound 
to  150  gallons  of  water.  Treat  particularly 
well  the  outside  rows  of  the  vineyard  and 
ttiey  will  never  get  further  than  these.  If 
only  a  lew  infest  the  vines  they  may  be 
bunted  on  the  foliage  and  destroyed  by 
band. 

GRASSHOPPEBS. 

This  plague  has  baen  successfully  met 
by  the  use  of  arsenic  and  bran  remedy, 
prepared  as  follows: 

Forty  pounds  bran,  15  pounds  middlings, 
2  gallons  cheap  syrnp,  20  pounds  aresenic, 
miied  soft  with  water;  a  tablespoonful 
thrown  by  the  side  of  each  vine  or  tree; 
cost  per  acre  for  trees,  25  _cents,  for  vines, 
£0  cents. 

If  placed  on  shingles  about  the  vineyards 
much  of  the  poison  may  be  afterwards 
gathered  up  and  saved. 

Complete  success  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  as  the  grasshoppers  eat 
it  greedily  and  die  in  their  tracks 

For  this  may  be  substituted  with  equal 
effect  the  Paris  green  spray,  applied  as  for 
cut  worms. 

THEIPS 

Are  beet  trapped  by  means   of   two  semi- 


cylinders  framed  with  band  iron  and  cov- 
ered with  window  ganzp,  these  hinged  to- 
gether on  one  side  should  be  provided  each 
with  a  semi-circular  pan  for  a  bottom,  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  may  be  closed 
about  the  vine.  Rub  the  gauze  over  with  a 
rag  saturated  with  coal  oil  and  place  a 
litte  also  in  the  pan  at  the  bottom,  then 
when  the  whole  is  closed  about  the  plant 
kick  the  stump  of  the  vine  or  disturb  the 
foliage  by  iutrodueing  the  hand  or  a  stick 
from  the  top.  and  the  ius.  ets'flv  to  the 
gauze  where  contact  with  the  coal  oil  de- 
stroys them.  For  full  particulars  regard- 
ing t'ae  coustractiou  of  and  method  of 
operfttiug  this  trap,  see  second  appendix  to 
Report  of  Chief  Executive  Officer  fcr  1888. 
Thripe  cannot  be  poisoned  on  the  vine 
as  they  subsist  on  the  sap  alone  which  is 
sucked  from  the  leaves,  thus  causing  them 
to  wither  and  dry  up. 

THE   FLEA    BEATLE 

Aud  others  of  this  class  which  consume  tht 
foliage  of  the  plant,  giving  to  the  leaves  a 
riddled  appearance,  may  be  trapped  also 
with  the  above  named  contrivance,  for  com- 
monly any  slight  disturbance  causes  them 
to  drop  to  the  ground  where  they  secrete 
themselves. 

A  better  method,  however,  where  circum- 
stances will  permit,  is  to  spray  the  vines 
with  the  Paris  green  solution  described 
above. 

THE    FALSE    CHINCH    BCG 

Is  of  a  grayish-brown  color  with  pupa  of 
about  the  same  color.  Both  are  when  full 
grown  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  leugth 
They  appear  occasionally  in  spnts  in  the 
vineyard,  infesting  such  vines  in  great 
numbers  and  consuming  the  leaves.  They 
fall  to  the  ground  when  the  vine  is  dis- 
turbed, where  they  are  scarcely  visible. 
They  have  caused  our  vineyardists  no  se- 
rious damage  as  they  disappear  after  a  short 
season,  and  have  not  at  any  time  in  the 
past  become  general.  They  may  be  easily 
caught  with  the  gauze  trap  and  kerosene, 
or  may  be  poisoned  by  the  Paris  green 
■pray. 

HARES,  BABBITS    AND    SUIBBELS 

Have  been  a  constant  menace  to  j'oung 
plantations  made  in  new  districts.  A  tight 
fence  aftbrdsthe  moat  perfect  immuuity  from 
theu'  attacks.  Squirrels  may  be  kept  out  by 
making  a  tight  fence  along  the  side  of  their 
approach.  They  will  not  travel  far  to  go 
around  this,  unless  the  place  is  very  much 
isolated,  because  of  their  fear  of  dogs, 
hawks  and  other  natural  enemies. 

Hares  which  come  a  long  way  to  devour 
the  vines  will  be  noticed  to  confine  their 
attacks  to  a  few  vines  at  different  places  in 
the  vineyard  which  they  eat  down  as  regu- 
larly as  the  new  growth  appears.  A  weak 
solution  of  asafoetidy  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing in  alcohol  and  then  addiug  water,  have 
been  applied  to  the  afflicted  vines  ^with 
good  success. 

These  animals  will  also  be  destroyed  by 
the  Paris  green  solution  if  applied  fre- 
quently during  the  early  growing  season. 

VEGETABLE  PARASITES — OlDICTM  OB    POWDERY 
MILDEW 

May  be  best  prevented  or  removed  by  using 
sulphur  which  should  be  applied.  First 
when  the  vine  is  in  lull  bloom,  being  care- 
ful to  dust  or  blow  it  well  over  the  flowers. 
Repeat  the  dose  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  later  again  if  any  sign  of  the  disease 
appears. 

If  for  table  grapes,  the  sulphuring  may  be 
continued  monthly  until  they  begin  to 
change    color.     Sulpj^uiing    should,   how- 


ever, never  be  done  to  wine  grapes  aftt-t 
the  berry  has  attained  twu-thirds  its  fub 
growth,  as  by  so  doing  it  r*  aches  the  wine 
and  gives  it  a  bad  odor. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  disease  be 
gins  its  development  where  the  average  of 
day  iiud  night  ruua  up  to  52°  F.;  it  spreads 
rapidly  at  70°  F.,  and  'is  checked  in  it*- 
growth  where  the  thermometer  indicates 
near  100°  F.  Above  100°  its  damage  is 
rapidly  diminished,  and  at  112° — a  temper 
iitiire  quite  common  throughout  the  iuterioj. 
vineyard  districts  of  California — the  germs 
loose  their  vitality  and  the  tffects  of  Ihi 
disease  entirely  cease. 

The  sulphur  used  may  be  either  finelx 
ground  or  sublimed,  the  former  is  mosi 
commonly  employed  as  it  is  cheaper  and 
answers  the  purpose  equally  well .  I 
should  be  appli'  d  so  as  to  lodge  as  mucl 
as  possible  on  and  near  the  growing  part: 
of  the  vine.  This  secures  a  deus^-  sulphn 
vapor  in  direct  contact  with  the  diseased 
organs.  Sulphur  on  the  old  stump,  or  evei 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  distro\ 
the  odium,  but  a  larger  quiutity  would  bi 
required. 

COULUBE 

Though  not  itself  a  direct  disease  result? 
from  other  evils.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  prt- 
venttd  by  sulphuiing  at  the  time  of  bio- 
somiug,  when  oidium  which  would  other 
wise  ii.terf ere  with  the  fertilization  of  th. 
tlower,  is  removed.  This  is  not  always  ft 
cure,  however,  as  other  causes  exist  for  th' 
evil,  principally  sudden  changes  in  weather, 
either  hot  and  dry  or  cool. 

The  most  successful  treatment  for  tht 
trouble  when  so  occasioned  results  in  pin- 
cmje,  the  process  of  pinciug  off  the 
euds  of  the  fruit  bearing  shoots  when 
flonriugs  begin.  Also,  the  annular 
incision  may  be  adopted,  which  con- 
sists in  ringing  out  with  an  appropriate 
tool  a  band  on  the  outer  bark  on  the  fruit 
beaiing  cane  or  shoot  just  below  the  point 
where  the  bunch  stem  joins  the  shoot. 
Nipping  off  the  end  of  the  long  bunche> 
will  also  aid  in  keeping  the  remaining  fruit 
on:  and  cause  it  to  ripen  targe  and  full. 

The  foregoing  disposes  of  those  enemies 
most  common  to  our  vineyards  in  the  past, 
with  the  exception  of  the  phylloxera,  which 
though  most  formidable  of  all,  has  been 
discoursed  on  at  sufficient  length  before. 
J.  H.  Wheeler, 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer. 


CALIFOU?hIA     WINKS. 


F.  Pohndorff,  writing  in  Bonfori'a  on  the 
subject  of  our  California  wines,  says: 
There  were  tested  at  the  late  California 
State  Viticultural  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 39-4  samples  of  wine. 

.\lthough  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  examination  of  white  wines,  the  writer 
could  give  only  two  mornings  of  his  time 
to  that  task;  but  he  had  opportunities  of 
obtaining  some  impressions  from  the  wines 
generally. 

These  impressions  were  a  confinnation  of 
his  belief  in  the  constant  improvement  of 
California  growths.  Without  a  good  raw 
material  no  product  of  merit  can  be  manu- 
factured. Thus  it  is  that  the  varieties  of 
vines  in  California  vineyards  generally  are 
to-day  of  so  much  higher  grade  then  they 
were  but  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  vineyard  stock  was  still  the 
Mission  plant,  that  by  comparison  the  old 
wines  would  appear  to  hail  from  quite  a 
different  region. 

The  models  of  old  world  growths  are  be- 
ing worthily  followed  up  in  California  vine- 


yards and  c  lliira.  TheftiTesliguliuu  in  high 
clft>is  vines  from  Europe  prove  remunera- 
tive, lu  a  few  years  our  jellars  wi^l  con- 
tain matured  wines  made  fnM' their  fruit, 
and  these  wines  will  justify  the-  Hope  tho* 
even  middle  grades  of  good  txotic  siigiunlei 
can  be  matched  by  our  home  prnducf*?-. 

As  regards  varieties  from  wliicb  win^sof* 
good  standards  are  now  obtaiutd,  we  fred* 
the  Rieslings,  Traminer  and  Gutedfl  (Chas-- 
selas).    the    Sautt-rnes   varieties,    and    the 
Spanish  Palomino  and  the  Portuguese  Bual 
well  adapted  for  the  diff^-rent  types  of  white 
wines.     As  to  red  wines,  the  excellence  of 
some  grown  in  favored  localities  where  the 
Zinfandel  is  reliable,  reconciles  to  that  va- 
riety those  who  judged  of  the  great  bulk  of 
it  as  rather  ordinary.     Several  matches  oi 
other  "grapes  with  the  Zinfandel  are  pro- 
gressive successes.     The  Cabernets,  Merlot. 
Verdot  and  Malbeck,  of  Bordelais  origin, 
ire   really   grand   adaptions   in   California 
vineyards.      Beclan,    Crabb's    Black    Bur- 
gundy, Tannat,  Trousseau,  Carignau.  Mou- 
leuse  and  Syrrah,  are  worthy  ncdimatizii- 
ions   that  will  do  much  towards  elevating 
he  California  clarets  high  above  the  past 
nd  present  level  of  the  ordinaiy  (and  in 
uany    cases,    frightfully    ordinary)    trade 
:type. 

Palomino,  Boul,  West's  Prolific,  and  one 
•r  two  others,  confirm  their  supposed  nse- 
Hilness  for  sheny  character  wines,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  Muscat  family  yield  credit- 
able liqueur  wines,  for  which  however, 
some  age  and  maturity  is  as  indisputable 
requirement,  just  as  only  the  best  rectified 
grape  spirit  should  be  the  fortified  medium 
in  Tokay  and  Muscatel  wine*.  For  ix'it, 
Crabb's  Black  Burgundy,  according  to  the 
writer's  judgment,  is  one  of  the  safist  and 
most  salutary  grapes.  Faded  co4or  im 
ports  only  two  ur  three  years  old,  is  a  defect  v 
freshness,  fine  astringency  and  moderate- 
lusciousuess,  with  generosity  of  its  etherous- 
expression,  must  accompany  a  good  ruby 
tint  in  a  port  a  few  years  old.  The  grape 
mentioned  fulfils  all  these  conditions  in  a 
port  bttter  than  any  others  used  for  the 
purpose. 

The  best  brandies  of  some  age  submitted 
to  the  test  were  distilled  by  G.  West,  H.  W. 
Crabb,  and  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 
These  brandies  owe  the  valuable  qualities 
which  gained  for  them  in  testing  snch  high 
and  well  deserved  appreciation,  to  the  good 
grape  varieties  that  furnish  the  wines  fron» 
which  they  are  distilled.  West's  Prolific. 
Folle  Blanche,  and  some  other  light  white 
varieties  will  produce  brandies  of  high 
quality,  brought  out  after  being  mellowed 
by  age.  The  difficulty  is  in  their  preserva- 
tion. Vtry  little  high  class  brandy  can  as- 
yet  be  made,  as  demand  for  it  is  so  large- 
as  to  prevent  their  attaining  any  great  i^e, 


The  Wtsitrn  Broker  says:  The  most; 
valuable  vineyards  in  France  occupy  land 
which  in  England  or  in  the  United  States 
would  be  considered  almost  worthless. 
The  soil  is  thin,  sandy  and  pebbly,  and 
sometimes  exposed  to  drought,  yet  the 
vines  flourish  upon  it  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  land  is  worth  from  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  An  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the  scientific 
reasons  why  vines  flourishes  so  thriftily  on 
such  soil  in  France,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining if  laud  of  similar  quality  in  this 
country,  which  is  now  comparalively  worth- 
less, cannot  be  made  correspondingly  pro- 
ductive and  valuable. 
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TUE    BI^CH     BOT. 


In  a  recent  is«ne  of  the  CoHnity  GtnlUman 
is  ft  commooication  from  Mr.  Hendricks  of 
Ulster  coonty  on  grapu  rot,  which  we  copy 
AS  follows: 

In  rsponso  to  yoar  reqa^ets  f«r  th*^  (acts 
uid  information  Wiiring  npon  the  existence 
aad  (^pr^ad  of  (he  black  rot  of  the  gntpc  iu 
the  HadfiOD  Rivtr  fall'-y,  I  may  say  that 
there  s-  cms  to  b-.'  uo  imminent  danger  from 
this  d>  fitrnctive  dii^easa  in  Ihia  region  as 
yt.  R«rc«nt  statements  to  the  contrary 
which  hare  appeared  in  a  few  of  the  BiT«r 
paper?  were  entirtly  new  to  many  grape 
growtTs.  and  I  am  nnable  to  Terify  snch 
reports,  either  by  their  eridence  or  from  my 
own  obserration. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood,  the  Teteran  graptf 
hybii.lizer  and  grower  of  Marlboro,  who  is. 
perhnps,  one  of  the  most  intellig'^nt  and 
ob£«rvant  grape  mt-n  in  this  region,  SAy^ 
that  there  was  no  rot  noticeable  in  this  sec- 
tion last  year:  "We  bad  quite  an  attack  of 
it  three  years  ago,  bnt  Ti-ry  little  the  last 
two  years,  and  less  last  year  than  the  year 
before.''  His  belief  is  that  the  grape  rot 
is  not  c>:)ntagioas,  and  he  cites  this  decrease 
of  the  malady  here  spoken  of  in  proof.  He 
has  tried  in  erery  way  to  innocolate 
sonnd  grapes  with  the  disease,  pricking  it 
in  with  needles,  and  saturating  whole  clos- 
ters  with  maiUied  rotten  grapes,  bat  never 
succeeded  in  imparting  the  disease  in  a  sin- 
gle inRtance.  He  thinks  that  like  the  pear 
blight,  the  true  cause  of  this  disease  is  not 
yet  fully  nnderstood. 

I  cannot  learn  that  any  preventiTe 
measures  have  so  far  been  taken  in  this 
region.  The  damage  being  so  slight  from 
the  rot,  and  the  disease  being  on  the  de- 
crease apparently  here,  little  alarm  is  felt. 
Mr.  Cayvood  thinks  some  Tarieties  are 
almost  exempt  from  the  attack  of  this  fun- 
gus. Bat  where  the  disease  prevails  ex- 
tansiTely  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few 
Tarieties  will  escape.  He  regards  Concords 
as  among  those  least  liable  to  damage  from 
this  rot.  Three  years  ago.  when  the  rot 
was  the  worst  here,  some  fifty  varieties  suf- 
fered conaderably,  while  the  Concord  was 
only  very  slightly  efftfcted.  The  fact  that 
Concord,  more  than  all  other  grapes  put 
together,  is  grovn  along  the  river,  probably 
led  to  the  statement  that  this  variety  seemed 
most  susceptible  to  the  black  rot,  as  it 
would  thus  be  noticed  more  in  that  variety. 
Whether  this  disease  be  contagious  or 
not  it  would  seem  that  wherever  it  is  found 
to  prevail  to  any  extent  the  vineyardist 
would  be  wise  to  adopt  precautionary  meaa- 
ores  promptly  and  presistently.  Gather 
and  bum  or  destroy  all  rotten  grapirs,  fallen 
leaves  and  trimmings.  Bon  no  risks  with 
the  "winter  sporea'*  of  Phonta,  I'nrinula 
or  any  other  species  of  the  infamous  myco- 
logic  brood.  It  would  not  do  to  compost 
this  staff — that  ouly^acilitates  the  disease — 
burn  it.  That  th^  attack  is  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  frnit  se.'ms  clear  from  the  fact 
that  bagging  prevrnt.-*  the  rot. 

Communicating  on  this  the  Orange 
County  Farmer  says:  The  advice  given  by 
Mr.  Hendricks  is  othodox  and  should  be 
carried  out  f  aithf  ally  by  every  grape  grower. 
"Gather  and  bum  all  rotten  grap^-s  and 
leaves"  that  ia  the  only  pmdent  course. 
Mr.  Cayirood  ia  poMsibly  correct  in  his  view 
that  the  black  rot  is  not  contagious,  but  his 
opinion  is  apt  to  be  misleading  and  result 
jn  danger.  While  it  may  be  and  doubtless 
s  true  that  the  disease  ixk^j  not  be  com- 
municable by  contact  in  the  manner  dis- 
cribed,  we  think  it  equally  true  that  the  in- 
fected  grapes,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 


or  on  the  gronnd,  would  spread  the 
diaeaaa  when  favorable  conditions  arrived. 
Prof.  F.  Lawson  Scribner  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  who  has  made  these  mat- 
ters a  special  study,  spoke  on  them  at  the 
anauat  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  December  la.st. 
He  stated  that  be  foond  the  mature  or 
Physalospora  form  of  the  figures  of  the 
black  rot  iu  the  fallen  berritsof  the  last 
year's  crop,  while  at  Vineiand.  From  evi- 
dence gatbend  thtro  and  in  Ctilifomia,  he 
is  of  the  optuiou  that  th^  Grape-leaf  spot 
disease  i  P hytlosticia  UUirus'-ir)  is  identical 
with  Phouta  I'vicola^  or  black  rot.  The 
appearance  of  the  disease  upon  the  leaves 
usually  precedes  by  abont  two  weeks  that 
upon  the  frnit.  In  regard  to  the  viuUty 
of  the  spores  of  this  black  rot.  he  statt^d 
that  he  gathered  some  berries  June  Hth 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  black  rot  the 
year  pr-vioas,  and  kept  them  through  the 
summer  in  a  cigar  box.  Just  before  the 
meeting  he  moistened  th'-m  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  he  found  the  spores  were  germin- 
atiug  in  great  numbers,  showiug  they  had 
retained  their  vitality  for  a  y.  ar  and  a  half. 
According  to  these  statements,  the  time 
for  preventive  applications  is  when  th 
first  iudieations  of  disea^  appear  on  tbe 
leaf.  It  remains  for  our  scientists  yet  to 
tell  us  at  what  period  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  disease  must  flourishes  and 
spreads  on  adjacent  vines,  Th-it  there  is 
soch  a  period  under  favorable  circomstao- 
ces,  probably  warm  and  moist  weather, 
th-re  can  be  but  little  doubt.  We  hope 
our  grape  growers  will  b^  watchful  the 
coming  season  and  let  us  hear  the  result  of 
their  oho'  rvations. 


PCKE    WIHE     «■.     ALCOHOL. 


A  fair-sized  audience  gneted  Mrs.  Dr. 
Potts  at  Irving  Hall  this  week.  The  gifted 
Quakeress  briefly  described  the  various  or. 
gans  of  digestion  and  the  function  of  each- 
She  spoke  of  the  injarioos  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  "It  is  alcohol.''  she  said, 
"which  stimulates  and  which  creates  a  de- 
sire for  fermented  liquors.  The  man  who 
drinks  or  has  been  on  a  spree  craves  water 
on  the  following  momiug.  because  the  alco- 
hol has  precipitated  the  pepsin  from  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  and  the  water, 
to  a  certain  extent,  redissolves  it.  Alcohol 
coagulates  or  thickens  the  albnmen  of  the 
blood  and  this  clogs  the  circulation  at  its 
weakest  points,  hence  the  red  nose  of  the 
drunkard.  Alcohol  irritates,  inflames  and 
finally  ulcerates  the  stomach,  and  the  great 
symp'.iib't'tic  nerve  which  governs  the  stom- 
ach is  similarly  diseased  and  it  communi- 
cates the  effect  to  (he  brain  and  delirium 
tremens  ensues. "  She  declared  Germany 
to  be  the  most  temperate  country  she  had 
visited.  The  temperance  there  is  due  to 
the  niitional  beverage  (beer),  which  con- 
tains the  smallest  percentage  of  alcohol. 

The  United  States  is  next  in  order,  and 
the  people  of  California  are  the  most  tem- 
perate, because,  as  the  speaker  said,  of  the 
pure  wines  consumed  here. 

The  lectnrewas  a  scholarly  effort,  marked 
by  occasional  flights  of  eloquence  and 
pointed  anecdotes.  Mrs.  Potts  lecture?  to 
women  thi'^  afternoon  and  to  men  and 
women  to-night. 


THE    BIBLE    OX     PBOUIBITIOX 


The  Eev.  I.  R.  Sykesof  Ohio,  has  written 
a  book  in  which  he  introduces  some  biblical 
arguments  calculated  to  disturb  the  re«t  of 
an  ardent  prohibitionist.  The  author  has 
taken  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  a  temperate 
nstof  fermented  or  alcoholic  beverages,  e«- 
peciatly  wines.  Showing  from  biblical  an- 
thortty.  under  both  the  old  and  new  dispen- 
tions,  that  the  use  of  wine  not  only  sanc- 
tioned but  even  commanded  by  God  himself, 
who  gave  man  tlie  wine  as  one  of  his  moat 
bounteous  gifts;  that  even  the  great  ttmple 
in  Jerusalem  was  greatly  indebted  in  its 
constmction  to  the  traffic  in  wine,  notwith- 
standing  which,  his  presence  was  visibly 
manifested  in  the  Holy  of  Holies;  whilst  in 
the  services,  connected  with  His  worship  in 
this  temple,  an  enormoos  quantity  of  wine 
was  employed  at  the  direct  command  of  the 
Almighty,  and  for  this  purpose  there  waa 
enough  of  the  precious  beverage  stored 
within  the  precincts,  to  have  made  a  modem 
wine  merchant  envious  of  such  a  stock. 
Whilst  under  the  new  dispensation  the 
Saviour  and  his  followers  used,  and  sanc- 
tioned its  use;  and  from  b -ginning  to  end 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  there  is  nothing 
condemnatory  of  the  moderate  use  of  wine. 
The  author  charges  those  with  dictating 
to  the  Creator  what  he  should  have  done 
and  what  he  should  have  left  undone,  who 
try  to  {rove  from  the  bible  that  prohibition 
is  authorized,  and  demonstrates  that  onder 
the  ruling  of  modern  prohibitionists,  the 
Redeemer  himself  wi  >uld  not  have  been 
eligible  to  church  membership  iu  a  modem 
Christian  organization. 
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Country  Board  Wanted. 

A  family  in  the  cily  desiring  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  the  conntry  wish  to  find 
accommodatious  with  some  private  fam- 
ily on  a  farm,  within  easy  distance  of  a 
line  of  railroad.  Address  X,  this  office 
stating  loeatiou,  terms,  etc 


GovEBNOK  AVateuman,  for  some  reason 
best  knowu  to  himself  or  his  man  Friday 
saw  fit  lately  in  his  good  pleasure  to  altej 
the  eomplesiou  of  the  Yiticultnral  Com- 
missioD.  Mr.  Haraszthy  was  removed  from 
the  presidency,  au  office  which  he  has  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  largebody  of  viti- 
coltnralists  in  the  State  for  over  twelve 
years,  M.  M.  Estee  being  appointed  in 
his  place.  The  latter  gentleman,  ior 
reasons  which  it  is  said  are  not  altogether 
favorable  to  some  of  the  future  political 
aspirations  of  the  "Waterman-Bornck,  or 
Borack -"Waterman  syndicate,  declines  the 
honor.  Here  the  matter  rests,  and,  although 
over  two  weeks  have  past  since  the  Gov- 
ernor has  been  notified  to  that  eflfect,  and 
in  face  of  the  publicly  expressed  desire  of  al' 
those  most  direct jy  connected  with  this 
important  industry*  to  reconfirm  Mr.  Harasz- 
thy  in  a  position  for  which  he  is  so  admirably 
adapted.  Xo  notice  is  taken  of  the  matter. 
If  all  the  other  business  of  the  administra- 
tion is  managed  in  the  same  slip-shod  man- 
ner, the  sooner  a  new  prime  minister  is 
chosen  the  better.  What  between  stand- 
ngofif  Sxamhter  reporters  at  the  Capitol  and 
engineering  libel  suits  against  the  press  in 
the  different  couuties  of  the  State,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  seems  to  be  fully  occupied, 
without  shouldering  the  responsibility  of  the 
cares  of  State.  The  viticulturalists  are 
not  altogether  an  unimportant  faction  in 
politics  and  for  this  reason  alone,  if  none 
other,  it  would  seem  judicious  to  respect 
their  demands  in  at  least  one  instance, 
especially  as  election  times  are  close  at 
hand. 


Glucose  can  be  detected  in  sugar  by  put- 
ting a  large  spoonful  into  a  glass  of  cold 
■water.  Stir  it  a  few  moments,  and  you  can 
see  that  the  cane  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved, 
leaving  the  glucose  undissolved  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
Bticky  substance,  not  unlike  starch  in  looks, 
and  bitter  to  the  taste.  It  won't  do  to  use 
hot  water  in  your  test,  however,  for  if  you 
do  tlje  whole  thing  will  dissoive. 


Ths  bepobt  of  Arpad  Haraszthy.  the 
President  of  the  Yiticultural  Commission  of 
California,  which  appears  in  this  issue  of 
the  Mebchant,  is  replete  with  valuable  in- 
formation ou  matters  pertaining  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
author,  who  has  spared  neither  time  nor 
labor  in  collecting  and  verifying  the  facts 
and  figures  therein  presented. 

Opening  with  a  synopsis  of  the  creation 
and  early  history  of  the  commission,  the 
report  goes  on  to  sura  up  its  valuable  labors 
in  the  way  of  distributing  information  ou 
the  fermentation  of  wiues  and  care  of 
same,  distillation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
appropriate  variety  of  vines  in  different 
localities,  with  respect  to  a  larger  produc- 
tion of  high-grade  wines.  It  recounts  the 
numerous  observations  upon  Phylloxera, 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  tieat- 
meut,  and  the  use  of  insecticides,  and  reme- 
dies and  preventatives  against  oidium, 
Pe}'o7iospera,  and  other  fuugied  diseases  of 
the  vine. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  proper 
method  of  curiug  raisins,  drainage,  vine 
fertilizers  and  the  selection  of  proper 
varieties  of  grapes  for  table  use,  not  omit- 
ting the  Ifgislative  precautions  which  have 
time  and  again  been  taken  for  the  protec- 
tions of  the  purity  of  wines  and  brandies. 

One  of  the  most  appreciable  features  of 
this  valuable  report  is  the  tabulated  state- 
ments of  exports,  by  sea  aud  laud,  of  wine 
and  brandies  from  California  to  Atlantic 
States  and  foreign  countries,  with  vr.lues 
attached  from  1875  to  1887,  inclusive. 

The  present  and  future  outlook  of  the 
industry  is  tiuallv  taken  up,  with  estimates 
of  the  present  area  of  vineyards  and  the 
value  of  their  products  within  the  last 
three  years. 

Other  information  folhtwing,  regarding 
the  literature  on  the  vine  and  its  products, 
which  from  time  to  time  the  Commission 
has  collected  for  the  general  benefit  of  all 
connected  with  the  industry. 

The  report,  from  beginning  to  end,  re- 
flect arduous  and  painstaking  labor,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  fully  appreciated  by 
our  viticulturalists  as  a  valuable  reference, 
the  more  especially  so  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Haraszthy  is,  for  the  greater  part,  purely 
voluntary. 


The  snsPENSiCN  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  &  Co.,  announced  this  week,  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  public  calam- 
ity. The  head  of  the  firm  has  been  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Slate,  from  its  infancy,  that  his  mis- 
fortune at  this  late  day  in  a  career  of  honor- 
able business  activity  strikes  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  breast  of  every  Californian. 
His  was  not  a  fortune  built  up  by  robbing 
the  community,  iu  catering  to  the  taste  for 
gambling  ventures,  which  has  been  at  all 
times,  as  to-day,  a  marked  characteristic  of 
our  people.  His  wealth  grew  as  the  State 
developed,  under  the  progressive  business 
policy  pursued  by  a  few  enterprising  men 
of  whom  he  was  always  in  the  lead.  Had 
he  adopted  a  more  conservative  course;  be- 
lieved less  in  the  unlimited  possibilities  to 
be  attained  in  opening  up  the  vast  intenal 
resources  of  California,  there  might  have 
been  fewer  evidences  of  his  work  to  be 
found  iu  the  reputation  gained  for  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  firm,  dating  back  to  '49,  would  still 
pursue  the  mediocre  pathway  in  the  business 
world  outlined  by  the  modem  merchant, 
on  the  principle   it  is  better  to  stand  still 


than  to  go  back.  The  grit  and  push  which 
pulled  the  State  through  the  dark  days  is 
rapidly  dj-ing  out.  One  by  one  the  old 
commercial  houses,  built  up  aud  carried  on 
in  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  fall  by  the 
wayside.  Branchiug  out  to-day  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  world  meaus  brain  fever  or  loss  of 
credit  at  the  barkers. 

It  was  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  this 
firm  to  suspend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
trouble  could  have  been  tided  over  by  an 
extension  of  time.  The  assr-ts  are  large  in 
comparison  with  the  indebtedness;  large 
enough  to  have  suggested  some  judicious 
action  on  the  part  of  creditors  which  might 
have  saved  this  mercantile  community  from 
a  shock,  the  efiects  of  which  may  yet  have 
to  be  encountered. 

While  it  is  not  definite  at  present  that 
the  business  will  be  continued,  there  is 
this  certainty,  that  the  creditors  of  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  will  receive  dollar  for  dollar. 


The  inconsibtinct  of  the  average  Prohi 
bitionist  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fol 
lowing  story  which  finds  its  way  uorthwari 
from  the  little  burg  named  Riverside,  thg 
inhabitants  of  which  are  so  strongly  i  p- 
post-d  to  nines, that  the  unfortunate  travelinj. 
public  are  compelled  to  refresh  themselvi 
with  the  alkali  water  peculiar  to  the  distric 
or  die  of  thirst.  It  appears,  however,  thai 
these  good  people  find  grape  growing  a 
profitable  investment.  Only  for  raisin  mak- 
ing of  course.  Last  year,  however,  a  larger 
crop  was  gathered  than  could  be  handled  in 
the  driers,  and  none  of  the  saints  could  bi 
prevailed  upon  to  try  the  experiment  of 
facing'the  market  with  a  sun-dried  brand 
The  upshot  of  the  business  was  that  an 
off'er  from  a  firm  of  wine-makers  was  ac' 
cepted  for  the  surplus  crop,  and  the  innocu- 
ous muscats  were  cr^ited  oflf  at  paying  rates 
to  spread  distruction  amongst  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  stimulants- 
Consistency  ia  evidently  a  scarce  jewel 
among  the  people  of  moral  Kiverside. 


Chief  Executive  Officeb  Wheeleb  of 
the  State  Yiticultural  Commissionhas  issued 
a  pamphlet,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  Meechant.  It  deals  with 
the  destruction  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble parasites  of  the  vine,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  vineyardist.  The  timely 
suggestions  now  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler  will 
prove  of  much  service  in  case  of  trouble, 
saving  as  it  will  by  a  ready  reference, 
much  valuable  time,  where  delay  in 
action  is  absolutely  dangeroup  With  a 
copy  of  these  rfcommendatioi  s  and  rem- 
edies at  hand,  the  vinegrower  is  fully 
armed  to  protect  himself,  without  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  hunting  up  the  results 
of  former  experiments,  iu  the  hour  of 
trouble. 


The  official  announcement  is  made  that 
the  Twenty-third  Industrial  Exposition  of 
the  Mechanics' s  Institue  will  open  in  the 
building  bounded  by  Larkin,  Hayes,  Polk 
and  Grove  streets  on  Tuesday,  August  7ih, 
and  will  close  on  Saturday,  September  15th- 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to 
make  every  eff"ort  to  surpass  the  results  of 
previous  years,  and  the  prosperity  which  is 
promised  throughout  the  State  during  the 
summer  months  will  undoubtedly  aid  them 
in  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  Rules  and 
Regulations  governing  the  exposition  aud 
Premium  List  and  applications  for  space 
will  soon  be  ready  and  can  bo  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  secretary. 


<'.4LIFOR.\I.%     BAISIXM. 


California  has  of  Inte  years,  says  the  Sac- 
ramento J^e#,  become  a  great  rival  of  Europ- 
ean countries  in  the  production  of  dried 
fruits,  aud  the  domestic  article  is  consid- 
ered by  good  judges  to  be  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  imported  product.  The 
laisin-producing  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  assuming  enormous  proportions. 
There  are  houses  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  points  that  do  an  imm<.nse  business 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  that  line  of  tr&de. 
The  grapes  used  for  raisins  are  the  White 
Muscat.  They  are  propagated  by  millions 
of  slips,  which  are  set  out  iu  what  appears 
to  be  a  barren  plain.  In  two  or  thrt-e  years 
the  small  slip  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  in- 
crease to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man's  arm 
and  be  able  to  support  itself.  The  branches 
-.hoot  out  on  all  sides  aud  big  bunches 
of  grapes  hang  underneath.  Tht-se  are 
gathered  when  siiflScii  utly  ripe  aud  plact-d 
on  trays  several  feet  square  and  of  shnllow 
depth,  which  are  allow*  d  to  renmiu  in  the 
^un  for  several  days.  When  one  side  is 
horoughly  dritd  the  grapes  are  turned  and 
t'le  other  side  allowtd  to  care.  It  takes 
aearly  a  month  to  prepare  them  for  the  mar- 
let.  After  going  through  whitt  is  the  cool- 
i  ig  house  they  are  packed  in  box.  s  in 
.vhat  is  known  as  the  London  Layer  style. 
The  business  is  iucreasing  from  6.000  boxes 
in  1873  to  nearly  1,000.000  boxes  in  1887. 
The  industry  is  claimed  to  be  even  now  in 
its  infancy,  and  that  iu  the  next  ten  years 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  the  dried  fruit  business  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  no  reason  why  Cul- 
ifornia  is  not  large  enough  and  productive 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
goods  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  United  Stales  imports  annually 
about  00,000,000  pounds  of  prunes, 
7,000,000  pounds  of  figs,  53,000,000  pounds 
of  raisins.  5.000,000  of  almonds,  18,000 
car-loads  of  oranges  and  lemons,  250  car- 
loads of  preserved  fruits,  250  car-loads  of 
olive  oil,  aud  650  car-loads  of  other  fruits- 
This  vast  amount  of  imported  frnit  can  be 
replaced  by  this  State  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  other  fruits 
indigenous  to  this  country  which  it  can  also 
produce.  It  was  only  a  few  vears  ago  that 
foreign  grapts  were  brought  to  Los  Angeles 
for  winter  use,  and  now,  instead  of  sending 
to  Europe,  we  can  raise  far  better  grapes, 
and  can  supply  the  demand  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  have  a  surplus  for  the  con- 
sumers in  other  lands.  Last  year  we  sent 
2,500  car-loads  of  fruit  .o  the  East,  and 
this  year  the  shipment  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, run  well  up  to  5,0C0  car-loads.  For 
some  of  our  canned  fruits,  as  dried,  we  have 
the  world  for  a  market  and  our  apples  are 
sent  to  Australia,  Chii  a  and  Japan.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when 
the  $20,000,000  paid  annually  lor  imported 
fruits  will  be  expended  for  the  California 
products  of  vastly  superior  quality. 


BonforVs  Circular  notes  that  Messrs. 
Pohudorfi"  &  Co.  have  made  a  success  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  their  small  begin- 
ning of  two  years  ago  has  grown  into  large, 
handsome  cellai-s  of  California  wines  and 
a  trade  they  can  hardly  supply.  Enter- 
prise aud  pluck  are  winning  cards. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Marquis 
de  Riscal,  one  of  the  best  known  vine 
growers  of  Europe.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  death  a  resident  of 
Bordeaux.  . 
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HPI-RlOt'S    CHAHPA07IES. 

Aq  interestiog  legal  decision  euacteit  in 
France  couceruing  champagne  n-iat-s,  has 
jnsl  been  advertised  in  New  York.  The 
matter  is  one,  rtimarks  the  W'cMertt  Brokrr, 
likely  to  conuern  the  Auit-rican  wiue  trade, 
and  particularly  the  Culifornia  trade  which 
pats  up  American  chauipngue,  so  called. 
The  decision  is.  as  announced  by  the  court 
of  appeals  of  Augers,  France,  that  no  wines 
are  to  be  labeled  and  designated  as  chnm* 
pagne  which  are  not  made  to  the  full  of 
grapes  grown  in  the  Champagne  district. 
The  snit  in  which  this  decree  was  reached 
was  brought  by  a  syndicate  of  wine  growers 
themselrt-s  iu  the  Champngno  district,  and 
the  samo  wiue  growers,  or  their  representa- 
tives, are  about  to  institute  similar  proceed- 
ings in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
France  and  other  countries,  again.st  manu. 
facturers  who  apply  the  name  champagne 
to  the  wines  not  produced  from  the  rham- 
pngne  conntry's  grapes.  The  suit  having 
been  brought  against  a  Saumur  merchant, 
Jules  Lecluse,  for  the  employment  of  de. 
ceplive  labels.  Lcclnse  was  not  only  en- 
joined from  the  use  of  the  name  champagne 
on  wines  not  wholly  made  in  that  district 
on  penalty  of  lUO  francs  for  each  violation, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  publish  tho  sen- 
tence 100  limes  by  placard  and  twenty-five 
times  by  m-wopaper,  and  this  advertisement 
has  jnst  appeared  in  the  New  York  JirmUl. 
Mnmm,  as  represented  by  his  Rheims  part- 
ner, De  Bary,  is  one  of  the  prosecuting 
members  of  the  syndicale.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  oth-r  prosecutors,  and  they  are  all 
wine  merchants  to  whom  the  restricti*  ns 
must  apply,  as  well  as  to  their  rivals. 
Americans  have  been  cheated  so  often  that 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  all  wine  mann- 
factarers  are  in  the  same  boat  as  to  the 
labeling  and  description  of  spurious  win.^s, 
which  this  advertisement  would  seem  to 
contradict.  Each  wine  dealer  can  be  com- 
pelled under  this  decision  by  some  other 
wine  dealer  to  abide  by  the  decree,  and 
there  is  so  much  rivalry  that  the  chances 
for  collasion  are  proportionately  small. 

The  labeling  of  spnrious  wines  in  the 
past,  and  especially  uf  champagne,  has  be- 
come, of  course,  an  old  story.  Ht-reafter, 
if  it  is  clearly  known  that  any  wine  called 
champagne  is  put  up  and  labeled  in  France, 
the  chance  is  that  it  will  be  genuine.  At 
least  on  French  territory  the  quality  must 
bi  known.  The  genuineness  in  America  of 
what  is  called  champagne  depends  on  the 
character  and  the  knowledge  of  the  im- 
porters and  the  retail  sWlers.  Champagne, 
it  i«  said,  has  medicinal  value,  and  for  thiti, 
apart  from  its  interest  to  the  wealthy,  the 
matter  of  its  purity  has  some  importance. 
The  prosecution  of  suits  against  the  Ameri. 
can  appropriation  ol  the  name,  if  successful, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  sparkling 
wine  sold  under  that  title. 

An  extensive  dialer  in  New  York  made 
some  statements  from  tho  wine  growers' 
point  of  view  on  the  subject  of  champagnes, 
which  may  be  interesting.  He  said;  "The 
high  grade  champagne  merchants  are  not 
at  all  indifferent  from  everything  except  the 
profits  of  the  business.  Tho  wine  of  the 
province  of  Champagne  is  a  special  point 
of  pride  with  them,  and  in  the  production 
of  it  the  larger  merchants  are  an  aristocracy 
which  considers  itself  the  aristocracy  of  the 
rhole  commerce  of  France,  They  are  the 
merchant  princes,  and  the  producers  of  the 
Champagne  district  are  the  most  exclusiv« 
and  haughty  of  the  number  of  wiuo  pro- 
durvrs,  where  all  wiue  producers  think 
tiighly  of  their  calling.  There  can  be  manu- 


factured by  artificial  process  wine  which 
chemically  analyzed  is  identical  with  cham- 
pagne, but  the  final  bouquet,  the  flavor 
which  makes  champagnn  what  it  is,  is  lack- 
ing, as  all  connoisseurs  perceive  at  once, 
and  it  is  the  effort  and  pride  of  the  character- 
istic wine  grower  to  maintain  the  general 
standard.  It  is  their  own  seeking,  as  you 
see,  that  nothing  is  to  be  recognized  as 
champagne  that  is  made  elsewhere,  or  made 
in  Champagne  from  other  grapes.  The 
amount  of  grapes  that  they  consider  nccos 
sary  to  produce  it  is  100  per  cent  of  the 
Champagne  grape.  There  is  something 
peculiar  in  that  soil,  and  it  is  certain  that 
its  grapes  produce  wmes  of  bouquet  lacking 
to  the  vintages  of  all  other  soils. 

One  of  the  large  houses  exported  to 
America  between  the  years  1880  and  1888 
over  500.000  cases  of  champagne.  The  en- 
tire stock  of  which  this  represents  the  ex- 
port only  is  lour  times  the  amount  of  one 
years  product.  In  these  wine  vaults  a 
year's  reserve  is  kept  to  cover  poor  vintage, 
which  is  always  liable  to  occur.  In  1879 
for  instance,  there  was  no  champagne  pro- 
duct whatever.  The  stock  is  held  in  the 
cellars,  and  millious  of  capital  are  thus  tied 
up  with  it. 

The  fermentation  of  natural  champagne 
is  in  bottles  and  takes  three  years.  The 
cellarages  are  cut  out  of  natural  chalk  of 
Champaguf^,  the  soil  there  being  all  chalk 
which  is  supposed  to  supply  the  occult 
properties  necessary  to  the  individuality  of 
the  champagne  wine. 


Their  C'bnrnrterl<«t*i  niiil   A<liilloriil  iitiin 


CHE  nil' A  I. 


CO.HPOKITION 


or  TiiK 


It  has  been  estal>lished  by  the  most  care- 
ful analysis  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  good  and  well-ripened  grapes,  is,  in  a 
thousand  parts,  as  follows: 

Fecit— AVater,  830;  nitrogen,  1.7;  ash, 
8.8;  potash,  5.0;  soda,  0  1;  magnesia,  0.3; 
phosphoric  acid,  l.I;  sulphuric  acid,  0.5; 
chlorine,  0.1;  silicic  acid,  0.3. 

Seeds— Water,  110;  nitrogen,  19.0;  ash, 
22.7;  potash.  6. H;  soda,  0.5:  magnesia,  14; 
phosphoric  acid,  7.0;  sulphuric  acid,  0.8; 
chlorine,  0.1;  silicic  acid,  0,  2. 

The  eight  decimals  after  "ash"  represent 
the  elements  of  that  important  iugredient; 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  that 
a  fertilizer  for  grapes  should  be  rich  in 
potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid— which, 
especially,  so  far  as  potash  (much  of  it 
being  contained  in  Lard  wood)  is  concerned, 
tallies  well  with  the  general  experience  of 
the  most  successful  vineyardisis  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 


BoKFOBTB  Circutor  reports  the  spring  back 
ward  in  Bordeaux,  but  this  fact  is  looked  up 
on  as  of  favorable  augury,  because  the  dan- 
ger of  late  frosts  is  avoided.  The  vintage  of 
1887  has  proved  a  great  victory  for  Ameri- 
can stocks  in  the  Medoc. 

All  the  vineyards  are  planting  them 
where  they  are  needed,  as  it  is  found  that 
they  amply  repay  the  expense  and  trouble. 

The  winter  in  Burgundy  is  not  yet  over 
in  spite  of  the  sunny  Kaster  days,  and 
work  in  the  vineyards  has  been  once  more 
interrupted  by  snow. 

In  Germany  tho  pruning  is  pretty  well 
finished  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  adver- 
tisement, which  appears  in  this  issue,  of 
horse  and  wagon  scales,  inanafactured  by 
the  old  and  reliable  firm  of  Fairbauk  k 
Hutchinson. 


Frances  Wyalt  I'h.  D.  in  continuation  of 
the  subject  in  the  Analyst  of  Miiy  1,  says: 

What  really  constitutes  good  q'lality  and 
imparts  high  value  to  a  wine?     This  is  in- 
deed ft  knotty  question;  one  which,  iu  fact, 
the   present  state  of   our  scientific  knowl- 
edge does  not  enable  us  to  answer.  H^nce 
those  confusing  diff<:-renc*>s  of  public  opin 
ion  and  preference  born  of  prejudice  or  half 
educated  taste.     Are  we  justified  in  regard- 
ing  as   types    of    perfection    those    wines 
which   contain   the   highi  st    percentage  of 
alcohol;    or   those   possessing   the    largest 
proportion  of  sugar,  or  those  with  a  miui- 
mum  of  acidity:  or  are  we  to  cousili-r  as  a 
surer  guide  the  total  amount  of  extractive 
or  solid  matter,    obtained    by    evaporating 
the   liquid  to   dryness   in  a    vacuum,  at  a 
low   temperature?     Iu   our   own   emphatic 
opinion   it  would  be   ridiculous  to  charac 
terize  either  of  these  quidili-s  as  conclusive 
criterions.     Nay,  we  may  even  go  farther 
and  say  the  same  of  a   wiue  that  embodies 
thf-m  all — for,  in  our  experience,  we  have 
met    with   hundreds   of   such,     which    yet 
were    very  poor  and  uupitlulable  vintages. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  couree 
open     so     analytical    chemistry     was    the 
adoption  of  standards,  and  it  has  been  th.^ 
aim   of   our   best   investigators,    for   many 
years,  to  accurately  fix  upon  the  constitu- 
ents  of   the  best   known   and    ai>preciattd 
wines,  from  samples  of  known  origin  and 
undoubted   puritj,   so  that  by  comparison 
with   them   we  might  poss  judgment  upon 
all  the  rest.     However  rational  this  method 
of    proceeding  may  appear,  and  doubtUss 
is,  it  has   yet   nevertheless  met  with  vtrj- 
harsh  criticism  and  active  opposition.     Its 
adversaries   have   argued  that,  since  these 
very    peculiarities   which    most    endear    a 
wine  to  our  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  ad- 
mittedly  depend  so   es-sentiiilly   upon    the 
soil  and  other  surroundings  in   which  each 
plant  is  grown,  to  fix  any  definite  standard 
of  composition  must  be  both  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent.     They  point  out  that  certain 
vints   flourishing,    for    instance,    in    Bur- 
gundy, may  produce  a  wiue  of  an  invuriit- 
ble  nature  in  the   place  of   their   nativity, 
and  yet,  may,  if  transported  to  and  planted 
in    California,     Virginia    or     New    Jersey, 
yield,  though  treated  iu  exactly  the  same 
way  in  every  detail,  a  wine  varying  in  evtry 
particular   from   that  produced  in  France. 
These    are    serious    objections;     and    j'et, 
while    we  cannot  exactly  deny  their  truth, 
we  deem  it  very  unwise  to  exaggerate  their 
importance.      What   analytical    chemistry 
is  intended  to  oppose  and  to  guard  against 
is  not  the  product  of  nature,  be  it  poor  or 
rich  iu  any  desired  particular,  but  the  art- 
ful  devices  by   which  dishonest  in<n  seek 
to  imitate  or  to  approve  upon  that  product. 
Hence,  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes tho  element  spoken  of  as  the  Itnn- 
guet  or  flavor  of  wines,  is  immaterial  to  the 
issue.     We    have  made  sufficient    progress 
not  only  to  know  with  absolute  certainly, 
the  natnre  of  all  tho  tangible,  preceplible 
or  visible  substances  which  a  natural  wiue 
from  the  grape,  of  whatever  origin,  should 
unfailingly    contain;   but   the  appioxiumle 
relation   in  which    these    substances  stand 
to  eoch  other.     Thus  when  we  discover  nn 
undue  proportion  of  any  given  constituent 
or   the   presence   of  any    substance    which 
has   not   been  found    in  the  same  form  of 
combination   in     any    known     quality    vt 
natural  wine,    we  ars  immediately  able  to 


certify  to  adnlteration  and  to  identify  the 

adulterant.  With  tho  exception  of  certain 
perfumes  or  odors,  there  is  hardly  a  sin- 
gle body  which  could  be  added  to  u  wine 
in  order  to  improve  it  or  im|>art  to  it  some 
desirable  qualities  which  it  is  known  not 
to  naturally  possess,  that  would  now  es- 
cape our  detection,  whether  it  has  been 
added  before  or  after  the  fermeuLition. 

In  evidence  of  what  we  have  learned,  we 
referred  in  oar  last  chapter  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  compounds  contained  in  the  grape, 
and  to  the  couetancy  of  their  exiitence  in 
every  variety,  wild  or  cultivated,  in  pro- 
portions varying  with  the  degree  of  matar- 
ity  attaiued  by  the  fruit.  It  will  be  ajtropos 
at  ihiK  juncture  to  give  closer  attention  V> 
grape  juice,  in  order  to  more  firmly  estab- 
lish and  strengthen  our  propositions.  To 
commence  with  the  sugar,  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  thatthis|is  ibe  factor  chit  fly  responsi- 
ble for  nearly  all  iho  phenomena  which 
accompany  the  transformation  of  the 
juice  into  wine;  and  yet,  so  singularly  un- 
certain and  varied  are  its  proportions,  that 
while  some  varieties  contain  as  much  as 
40  per  cent,  of  the  mtire  weight  of  glucose, 
others  yield  as  little  iis  one  fourth  of  that 
amount.  Next  in  importance  to  the  sugar 
We  must  rank  the  nitrogenous  or  albumin- 
ous bodi.'s,  since  the  action  induct  d  by 
their  initiator)'  change  under  the  influence 
of  certain  germs  in  the  air,  first  excites 
the  glucose  to  viuons  fermentation.  Then 
came  certain  kinds  of  gum,  some  pectic 
and  mucilaginous  principles,  some  dextrine 
and  some  minute  qualities  of  fat  or  oil. 
After  these  come  malic,  citric  and  tartaric 
acids,  more  or  less  saturated  by  potash  and 
lim-',  and  combined  with  minute  porpor- 
lions  of  sodium  and  ammonia;  and  finally, 
come  variable  percentages  of  the  (.hosphates 
of  iron,  alumina  and  magntbia,  tracts  of 
Mlica,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
oxygen;  water,  in  the  ratio  of  from  CO  to  80 
per  cent.,  holding  the  whole  in  solution  or 
suspension. 

The  volume  of  the  eiisembtr  of  all  these 
bodies  iu  a  mu-st  that  is  to  be  submitt  d  to 
fermentation,  is  gauged  with  great  occuraev 
from  its  specific  gravity,  as  compared  with 
that  of  an  equal  volume  of  pure  wattr. 
Taking  as  a  basis  for  cnleulatiou  that  th-' 
htavier  the  liquid  the  greater  the  amount 
of  sugar,  it  has  resulted  from  the  most  care- 
ful observation,  that  when  the,  must  is 
measuied  by  Beaume's  areometer  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  60  deg.  Fabr.,  each  de- 
gree indicated  by  that  instrument  will  cor- 
respoud  to  the  production  of  1  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  by  the  fermentation  process.  Thaf>, 
fur  example,  supposing  the  juice  to  possess 
a  strength  of  10  deg.  Beauuie,  the  wine,  if 
allowed  to  complete  its  fermentation,  will 
contain  10  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  absolute 
alcohol. 

(To  be  continued. 


WiiKN  a  felon  first  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, take  a  lemon,  cut  off  one  end; 
put  the  finger  in,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept 
there  the  better. 


Mb.  M.  a.  Poukll  is  now  in  Boston  re- 
prest  utiug  tho  wines  and  brandies  of  the 
Madan  Vineyard,  in  Los  Angeles. 


Now  is  the  time  to  pay  your  subscription 
dues. 


Subscribe  for  tho  Mebchaxt. 
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SAif    FRAJyfCISCO    MEECHAJST, 


May  11,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  COLIMA,  MAY  7,   1888. 


TO    KEW    YOBK. 


PACEAQBS  AXD  OOSTBSTS. 


L  L Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Coil  barrel  Wine... 


FAS Wm  HocIscherA  Co  . 

C  V  Co I A  Greeobaum  *  Co... 

FC  i  Co Lenormand  Brof 

C  in  diunood iCal.TraDsfer  Co 

J  P iFrapoli  Berecf  &  Co. 

BD&Co  ...._ eOre^tusftCo 

CVCo  ....._. 

AGHtCo ... 


A  V  Co. . 


MMS 1 

JD I 

CB 

E  B Whitticr  Bros 

FA Lachniao  &  Jacobi 

H  S _ 

L  ID  diamoDd 

R  P 

J  C 

AF 


FN  M. 


15  barre'sWine 

'30  barrels  Wine   

20  barrels  Wine 

39  barrels  Wine 

.50  barrels  Wine 

250  barrels  Wine 

25  half-barrels  Brandy.. 

25  barrels  Wine.  .... 
•'  5  half  barrels  Brandy..  . 

"  |25  c.ises  Wine 

'■  1  case  Brandy 

iC  Shillliif;  4  Co 171  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 


GB.. 
OS.. 


FP. 


A  B 

P  in  diamond. . 
T  in  diamond  . 
P  in  diamond  . 
GS 


CCaipy  &Co.. 


S  Lachman  &  Co.. 


Williams.Dimond  &  Co 


5  OeLivcs  Wine . 

1  ease  Wine 

G  bitrels  Wine  

1  half  barrel  Wine 

9  barrels  Wine 

41  barrels  Wine, 

25  Iwirrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wiue 

39  barrels  Wine 

49  barrels  Wine  ... 

1  barrel  Brandy 

|21  barrels  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Brandy . . 
;2o  Ijarrels  Wine .   .    . . 

25  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2.5  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Brirjdy 

5  barrels  Wine 

lu  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wiue 

10  barrels  Wine 

10  barrels  Wiue 


OALLONS       VALt'B 


49 

712 

1,502 

1,001 

2,330 

2,381  i 

IZ,I25 

6  3 

1,256 

150 


13,11.7 
134 

232 

26 

458 

2.087 

1,274 

772 

1,955 

2,445 

51 

1,031 

54 

1,228 

1,231 

52 

1,229 

48 

247 

504 

742 

SOS 

426 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  36  cases  and i  50,988 

Total  amount  of  Brandy,  1  ca  e  and         i        978 


S4!l 
42 
9311 
301 

l.OOO 
700 

3,100 
50! 

1,000 

52.1 

145 

15 

5,420 
90 
5 
133 
211 
1311 
584 
3fi<l 
21S 
792 
95(i 
112 
431 
10« 
227 
498 
104 
497 
97 
15G 
202 
258 
20<i 
152 


S1,912G 

1.451 


TO   CENTEAL  AMERICA. 


A  B,  La  Libertad Eng  de  Sabla  &  Co.. . 

N  M.  La  Libertad Crruela  &  Urioste  . . . 

T  W  J,  Corinto Chicago  Brewing  Co.. 


A  R  D  A,  Corinto 

T  A  &  Co,  Punta*  Arenas.. 
F  E  &  Co,  Punta«  Arenas.. 

B  d:  Co,  t.a  Libertad 

EC&  M,  La  Libertad 

J  M,  Acajutla 

B  &  C,  La  Libertad 

E  R.  San  Jose  pe  Quut 

JEM,  Puntas  Arenas 


E  E.  Punlas  Arenvs  . 
VWS,  Acajiitla 


S  AG,  Acajutla 

A  G.  in  oblong,  Corinto. . 


P  A  A,  Puntas  Arenas  . 


Montealev're  &  Co.. 
Ga  legos  Wine  Co.  . 
John  T  Wriijht   . . 

Eohter  &  Frohling. 
W  L  «  Haas  .  . . . 
B  Drejfus  &  Co 


Panott  &  Co. . . 
J  H  Dieckman. 


12  cases  Angelica 

2  barrels  Wine 

2  ciises  Whiskey  

2ca.-es  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

12  kegs  Wine 

9  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

3  half-barrels  Wine.... 

2  quarter-casks  Wine. . . 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

30  cases  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

12  ca-es  Wine 

1  half-barrel  Whiskey.. 
110  cases  W'ine 

2  kegs  Wine 

2  cases  Brandy 

2  cases  Sherry 

2  casks  Claret 

3  cases  Brandy 

5  cases  Wine 

20  cases  wine 

4  kegs  Wine... 

7  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  62  c 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy' . . 


6 

5 

5 

240 

153 

44 

30 
44 

108 

25 

264 

40 

5 

5 

60 

48 

12 

40 
140 


1,233 
118 
65 


8  42 
51 
20 


230 
90 


130 

97 

.55 

113 

500 

30 


101 
140 

SI. 631 
26.5 
1.50 


TO  MEXICO. 


120 

49 
18 

■2casksWiQe 

2  casks  Wine 

8  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

1  k^  Wine 

48 

BT.AcapuIco 

tS.  Haxitlao 

E  K.  MazatUo Redirglon  k  Co 

23 

JO 

357 

«214 

TO     BUENATENTUKA. 


OAC 

.  1  Eug  de  Sabla  ft  Co 1  keg  Zinfandel 

1                  "                      1  keg  A'hite  Wine  

20  1 
20  1 

«io 

10 

4o| 

TO    ENGLAND. 

C  J  B,  Liverpool 

1  ESlartin&Co I  10  cases  Wine 

-1                 1 

8  46 

TO     NEW     YOKK— Feb  Steamee  Australia,  Mat 


1888. 


G  in  diamoDil . 
HJ 


C  D  Bunker 

Heytuan  Bros 

Donald  Gedee 

Arpad  Haraszthy. 


FAS  4  Co. 
GU  M 


J  llortcoft  Co 

Eobler  &  Van  Bergen 


WC  r e  DreyfnstCo.. 


7  barrels  Whiskey . . 
5  half  barrels  Wine.. 

17a  k^BWine. 

3  barrels  Wine 

26  kegs  Wine 

11  k^s  Wine 

1 5  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

Ifearrel  Wine -. 

3  cases  Wioe 

25  k^s  Wine 

5  half  barrels  Wine. 

lO  cases  Wine 

55  kegs  Wine 

76  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  10  cases  and . . 
Totft]  atnoant  of  Whiskey 


MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


DISTIKAnOX. 


Canada  .... 

Honolulu 

Victoria 

AucKland 

Japan 

['etroptnlofski.. 

Victoria 

Mexico 

Vi<  f>ria 

Tahiti 

Japan 


.Mexico 

Zealandia     

Mexico .- 

Zealandia 

Gaelic 

Alexander  II 

Umatilla 

Monttenat 

Mexico , 

Oily  of  Kepeete... 
ityof -NVvvYrirk. 


Schooner.  .. 
Steamer. . . . 
Steamer.... 

Stciuner 

StCAintr 

Steamer.... 
Steamer..... 
Steamer..... 

Steamer 

BarkentJne. 
Steamer 


ToUl- 


100 

1.538 

34 

190 

42 

1,170 

51 

256 

1,0S9 

H16 

357 


5,742 


tlOO 

■l,30(t 

34 

48 

34 

875 

62 

113 

2  2 

3->7 


«3.408 


Total  shipment'^  by  Panama  steamers. . 
Tola!  Miscellaneous  shipments  


Grand  total? 61,50  > 


52,618  trallons      $21,000 
8.K82      *'  6,094 


$27,184 


IP^airbanks'  Standard   Scales 


WAGON  SCALES 

FOR 

VINEYARDS 


BARREL 

AND 

BOX  TRUCKS 


Our  Wagon  anti    Platforni  Scales  are  used  by  all  prominent 

V'ineyardists  and  Fruit  Growers. 

SKK    THE    STA.NDA.RD   THERMONIETER ! 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LISTS  TO 

Fairbanks  &  Hiitcliinson, 

519   MARKET  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  GO'S. 

I,IQI_TID     ^LBT_:.\IEXS, 

FOR    CLARIFYING    AMD  PRESERVING  WINES- 

The  undersigned  ha%-ing  heen  appointed  Sole  Agents  on  the  Padfic  Coast  bj  Messrs  A.  BOAKE  &.  CO., 
STRATFOKD,  Einf..  for  their  renowned 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Bi>e  to  call  the  attention  ft  Wine  Grower?  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  following  artiilfcs,  the  Euperior  merit  of 
which  had  been  confimieii  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  award  given  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  I'aris 
1H7K.  Borileaux  1882-  and  Amsterdam  18S3.  viz: 


LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

ZiufaiMl'^l,  Ciaret,  Bortinucly  au-.!  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Riesling.    Guttdel,    Santerues,    Sherry   and    Madeira,  also   for  distilled 
liquors;  Whiskey,  Gin,  etc.,  etc., 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy,  and  for  Xeutraliziug  excesive  acidity  of 
White  Wines  onlt/. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Ronp;lmess  of  Youut:  Wiues. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated.  Harsh  and  Acid  Wines. 

A  trial  nceor.ljii^  to  direct  ions  will  prove  IheSnperlor  4tuali  ties  of  these  Flulngv 

For  =aV-  in  qiiantitiee  to  suit  l.\ 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRAVDi;i.E9iT     FRENCH     BRAKDIFS. 


We  have  the  authority  of  the  Xaiional 
Drug(/tst,  based  upon  the  reports  of  the 
British  consulate  service,  for  the  assertion 
that  Frt-nch  brandy,  warranted  pure  and 
iabled  with  any  brand,  of  any  desirable 
age,  bouquet,  etc.,  is  manufactured  iu  vast 
quantities  at  La  Eocbelle,  the  materials  be- 
ing German  potato  spirit  (Kartofftl-Braunt- 
wein)  and  flavoring  essences  from  various 
sources.  The  amount  of  this  stuff  that  is 
exported  to  America,  England  and  the  col- 
onies of  the  latter,  is  said  to  be  something 
enormous.     It   is  strange  that   the  French 


government,  usually  so  punctilious  on  such 
things  and  severe  on  sophistications,  does- 
not  take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  mat* 
ter,  especially  since  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  it  so  publicly  and  officially.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  facts  here  stated,  along 
with  the  well  known  falsifications  of 
French  wines  should  famish  the  American 
Congress  with  the  excellent  basis  for  a  bill 
of  a  retaliatory  nature,  which  would  either 
open  France  to  American  products  now 
virtually  excluded  from  that  country  (pork, 
for  instance),  or  would  shut  out  the  vile 
poisons  which  France  is  sending  to  ns  in 
such  enormous  quantities. 


Miy  11,  1888 


SAN    ITRAXCISCO    MEKCHAls'T. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIFFING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


iNEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


MARKET  AND  MAIN  STREETS. 


NO.  7  1  HUDSON  STREET. 


AGENCIES    AT 


a\    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,        FLAVEL    WAREHOUSE,        NO.    75    NORTH    SPRING    ST.,         54    ORURY    BUILDINGS, 

C!4ICACO,    ILL.  ASTORI*,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,    CAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

NO.    4    BISHOPSCATE    STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


Sole   and   Exclusive   Agents   for   following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

Booth  &  Co,  Black   Diamond.   Coleman  Flag.  McGowan  Bros'  **Trap"  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co.  White  Star  Pkg  Co,  Jas.  Williams  &  Co.  Thistle 
Pkg  COr  Columbia  Canning  Co.  McGowan  &  Sons'  "Keystone"  brand.  Sea- 
side  Pkg   Co,   J.   W.   Hume   '■  Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE     RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKC    CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND. 

BATH    CANNING    CO, 

GARDINER     PKC    CO, 
HERA    PKC    CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE    PKC    CO. 


FRASER      RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN     PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 

ENGLISH  COMPANY 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH    AMERICAN     PACKING    COMPANY 

SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKI'C  CO,  JONEi  &    ANDERSON. 


We  also  ofler  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia  Sacramento  a,nd  Eraser  River  Salmon: 


Ceo,  W,  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 

Hapgood    &   Co., 

I    X    L, 

Pillar   Rock    Pkg   Co., 

Geo.    T.    Meyers, 

Ocean    Canning  Co. 

Badolett  &  Co.,    Flats  , 


Washington    Pkg   Go's    "Favorite" 

Brand, 

'  Epicure  "  brand. 
Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co.; 
Cutting  Pkg  Go's   "Cocktail"    Flats 
A.  Lusk  &  Go's  pack, 
"Mermaid"    brand. 


Scandinavian  Pkg  Co., 
West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 
Warren  &  Co-, 
"Carquiner"  brandy 
Point  Adams, 
Wadham's   Fraser   River. 


.ALASKA     FISH. 

Karluk  Pkg  Co.,     Challenge"  brand.  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Go's  -King'  Salmon. 

We  also  have  the     O  &  O"  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR     THE     CELEBRATED 

Golden  Gate  Packing-  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  glass,  Coleman's  "Flag" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


Our  lines  of  Canned    Fruits    and  Canned  Salmon  are  incuniprtrahle,  and   we  will    make  prices  F.O.B.    or    C.I.P'.    for   Great 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  ColonieH. 
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SAN    rBANOISCO    JMERCttANT. 


May  11,  1888 


WINE  MEN  OF  50|:TH   AFKICA. 


The  Cape  Argus  reails  the  wiue  grower 
and  deiiler  the  followiug  common  sense 
lecture  on  their  mutual  disagreements. 
much  of  it  is  applicable  to  some  of  our  own 
peoplti  who  never  seem  happy  unless  in 
hot  water.  **The  boycott  is  a  weapon  of 
mighty  force;  but  its  working  is  as  little 
developed  as  the  "corner."  One  of  the 
coming  struggles  of  the  civilized  world  is 
one  in  which  "corners"  and  boycotts  both 
will  play  a  great  part,  but  we  scarcely 
think  that  the  Cape  wine  farmers  can  use 
either  of  those  double  edged  weapous 
effectuiilly.  The  *'corner"  was  tried  last 
year  when  the  Brandy  Bond  was  started, 
the  farmers  pledged  themselves  not  to  stU 
under  £10  per  leaguer;  but  it  failed  most 
miserably.  Mr.  Jouberl's  proposed  boy- 
cott would  be  still  more  liable  to  failure; 
and  until  we  have  reached  the  point  of 
perfection  at  which  we  can  engage  in  social 
warfare,  after  the  most  approved  American 
methods,  we  had  better  let  such  weapons 
alone.  The  Brandy  Company  will,  we 
should  hope,  become  a  success,  without  its 
b.'ing  necessai-y  to  escomuianicate  anyone 
who  declines  to  take  shares.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact  that  the  Anti-Convict  Pledge, 
of  a  full  generation  ago,  should  have  so 
burnt  itself  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  the  boycott,  as  a  means 
of  exercising  social  or  even  commercial 
pressure,  should  h;ive  been  advocated  and 
sometimes  practised  long  before  the  name 
by  which  we  now  know  the  practice  had 
been  applied  to  it  in  Ireland. 

If  public  movements  and  public  aid  of 
every  kind  could  place  an  industry  upon 
its  feet,  the  Cape  wine  farmer  should  bt 
the  most  flourishing  of  all  colonists.  The 
tarifif  is  higher  with  respect  to  wiue  and 
spirits  than  it  is  to  almost  any  ai'ticle  of 
consumption,  affording  the  wine  farmer  a 
practically  undisguised,  bat  still  very  real 
Protection.  The  Excise  was  declared  to 
be  a  burden  which  fell  upon  the  producer, 
and  it  was  removed,  while  it  was  retained, 
80  far  as  if  efforded  Protection  to  the  wine 
farmer — internal  Protection,  that  is,  of 
colonist  against  colonist  being  a  thing  un- 
known elsewhere  in  our  fiscal  system. 
Special  Acts,  so  rigorous  as  to  forbid  the 
importation  of  a  bit  of  shamrock  with 
which  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  day,  have 
been  passed  in  order  to  prevent  a  plague 
approaching  the  wine  farmer,  and  fresh 
Acts,  involving  public  expenditure,  passed 
to  extirpate  the  plague  when  it  has  found 
its  way  here,  despi  te  not  very  scif ntifi  c 
prohibitions.  An  experimental  wine  farm 
has  been  set  up,  and  experts  engaged  to 
teach  tne  wiue  farmer  how  to  improve  his 
product,  and  the  prizes  offered  by  Govern- 
ment with  the  same  object,  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  most  munificent  offer  of 
prizes  for  public  objects  ever  made  in  this 
country  by  a  private  individual.  Added 
to  this,  the  Cape  Town  merchants,  undeter- 
red by  previous  losses,  have  formed  a  syudi- 
cate  for  the  eucouragemeut  (by  purchase 
and  export)  of  wiues  made  by  the  modern 
method.  The  list  of  favors  and  attentions 
could  probably  be*  extended,  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  no  colonists  of 
any  class  have  had  half  doue  for  them  that 
the  wine  farmers  have  had  done  for  them. 
And  where  are  they  after  it  all?  Not  very 
far,  we  fear,  from  where  they  have  been 
throughout,  although  it  would  be  wrong 
to  overlook  some  slight  signs  of  improve- 
ment, not  the  least  of  which  are  the  genuine 
efforts  made  by  two  or  three  Cape  Town 
firms  to  push   the  wines   of   the   new  and 


improved  manufacture — more  or  less  after 
Von  Babo's  method — and  wiih  some  suc- 
cess. It  is  of  no  use  to  be  bitter  against 
the  wine  farmer.  He  lives  an  isolated  life, 
and  is  very  much  cut  off  from  the  influ- 
ences that  have  made  the  Australian  and 
Califoruian  enter  the  race  two  hundred 
ytars  ufter  him,  and  then  leave  him  bt-hind. 
It  may  be  a  sore  point,  but  the  truth  must 
be  told.  The  Cape  wine  farmer's  want  of 
familiarity  with  English  prevents  his  being 
subjected  to  the  quickening  influence  of 
the  press,  by  which  he  could  learn  each 
week  of  what  was  being  done  all  over  the 
world  in  his  own  industry.  How  many 
wine  farmers  take  in  the  British,  or  any 
other  wine  trade  journals  to  see  what  is 
required  in  the  markets  of  the  world?  We 
do  not  care  about  them  having  British 
journals,  let  them  have  German  or  Ameri- 
can; but  until  the  Cape  wine  farmer  is 
educated  up  to  alertness  to  every  move- 
ment of  the  world's  markets,  and  to  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  his  own,  as 
in  every  other  industry,  not  much  will  be 
doue  with  him,  unless  it  be  by  the  example 
of  the  few  men  of  intelligence  and  pro- 
gress who  are  already  doing  their  best  to 
improve  the  manufacture  of  wine,  instead 
of  seeking  to  bring  about  "corners'*  or 
boycotts  in  brandy.  It  is  from  the  exam- 
ple of  such  enlightened  men  tnat  most 
hope  is  _to  be  drawn  for  the  future  of  a 
most  depressed  industry. 


OLIVE    riLTlKE. 

President  Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, read  a  short  essay  on  the  olive  cul- 
ture before  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention at  its  last  meeting.  He  recom- 
mended at  the  outset  the  reading  by  those 
who  desired  information  about  olives  of 
his  essay  which  was  read  in  1885.  He 
suggested  also  the  reading  of  pamphlets 
by  F.  Pohndorff  and  Adolph  Flamaut.  In 
his  late  experience  in  planting,  he  had 
found  that  trees  should  be  planted  far 
apart,  nearly  thirty  feet.  His  trees  were 
planted  twenty  feet  apart,  and  recently 
every  other  row  was  removed.  Trees 
might  be  planted  twenty  feet  apart  if  de- 
sired, for  stveral  crops  may  be  gathered 
before  removal,  as  some  of  the  trees  will 
have  to  be  removed.  Mission  olives  only 
are  cultivated  on  Mr.  Coopei's  place,  and 
he  admits  having  little  knowledge  of  other 
varieties.  The  olive  will  flourish  in  all 
parts  of  California,  and  so  far  as  product 
is  concerned;  Mr,  Cooper  will  defy  the 
world  to  equal  the  oil  produced  on  his 
place.  The  oil  is  sure  and  profitable,  but 
trees  require  care  and  cultivation.  He 
recommended  those  contemplating  olive 
culture  to  plant  different  varieties  and 
await  results.  The  best  result  on  his  place 
was  10.56  pounds  of  olives  to  one  bottle  of 
oil.  The  poorest  result  was  a  bottle  of  oil 
from  124  pounds.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions Mr.  Coopi-r  explained  regarding  the 
drying  of  the  olives  prior  to  making  the 
oil.  The  olives  are  picked  early  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  fruit  is  half  red,  half  green. 
Pruuiug  is  begun  the  second  year.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  let  all  the  small  branches 
remaiu  until  the  tree  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 
High  pruning  is  better  than  low  pruning 
for  coast  countries.  Mr.  Cooper  never 
heard  of  any  olives  being  sun-burned.  He 
has  no  black  scale  on  his  place.  The 
method  of  looping  off  perpendicular  shoots 
and  "inside  pruning''  recommended  by 
French  experts  is  unnecessary  in  California. 
Let  the  trees  grow  up  straight,  cutting  off 
some  of  the  outside  branches,  and  by  and 


by  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  the 
branches  would  fall  over  outward.  Cut- 
tings about  14  inches  long,  from  ^4  to  IJ, 
inches  in  diameter,  the  ends  sawed  with  a 
sharp  saw,  are  generally  planted.  They 
are  planted  in  the  nursery  in  rows  five  feet 
apart  and  five  or  six  inches  in  the  rows. 
They  are  planted  slanting,  heading  north. 
Nothing  on  Mr.  Cooper's  place  is  ever 
irrigated.  Cuttings  are  plunlt-d  both  in 
the  nursery  and  in  the  field,  and  then  the 
nursery  cuttings  are  used  to  replace  those 
that  fall  in  the  field.  The  olive  orchard 
should  be  searched  evt-ry  May,  usually  for 
traces  of  the  black  scale.  whi-;h  is  the  one 
great  danger  to  which  olive  orchards  are 
subjected.  Mr.  Cooper  expends  about  $150 
yearly  in  fighting  this  scale.  The  trees 
require  three  or  four  washes  yearly.  Oue 
laborer  can  pick  300  poui^ds  of  olives  duily. 
Trees  are  picked  clean  of  all  frnit,  A 
heavy  subsoil  is  not  good  for  olivt-s.  The 
ground  should  be  cultivated  aud  warm, 
not  wet,  wh>n  cuttings  are  planted.  Cut- 
tings  do  best  when  planted  in   March   or 

April. 

^^^'^'^ 

I>El"APITATIO\     4>F    INSECTS, 

The  Marysville  Appeal  says:  J.  C. 
Forbes,  a  brother  of  the  District  Attorney, 
has  a  very  effectual  way  of  dealing  with 
certain  insect  pests  injurious  to  fruit  irees. 
On  the  foothill  ranch  of  the  brothers  sever- 
al hundred  olive  trees  were  set  out  this 
spriug,  all  of  which  have  become  well 
tstablishtd  aud  are  making  a  good  growth. 
But-of  late,  a  fly  known  as  the  twig-bortr 
has  appeared  in  the  orchared,  and  has  per- 
forated a  number  of  the  branchts  of  the 
little  olive  trees.  It  eats  its  way  into  the 
center  of  the  twig,  and  proceeds  to  hollow 
out  its  domicile  for  a  space  of  an  inch  or 
two,  leaving  a  hole  to  mark  its  place  of 
entrance.  J.  C.  Forbes  keeps  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  trees,  and  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  presence  of  the  pests  he 
made  war  upon  them.  He  went  over  the 
trees,  one  by  oue,  aud  wherever  he  found 
a  hole  in  a  twig  he  dug  out  the  fly  aud  cut 
its  head  off.  He  called  at  the  AppMl  oflSce 
the  other  day  to  ascertain  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  way  to  dispose  of  these 
insects,  but  nothing  more  effectiv:;  than 
his  own  method  method  of  treatment 
could  be  suggested.  With  large  trees, 
however,  some  form  of  spray  would  prob- 
ably be  found  useful  to  prevent  the  attacks 
;  of  the  insect,  though  they  do  comparalivt-Iy 
I  little  harm  on  large — perhaps  destroying  no 
more  wood  than  would  be  removed  by 
pruning. 

A     PERPETCAI*    tVONBER. 


developemenl,  it  will  "flourish  like  a  green- 
bay  tree  planted  beside  living  waters,'  ' 
soon  do  much  toward  "takiug  care  of  it- 
self," and  reward  its  owner's  kindly  care 
and  protection  with  an  abundance  of  the 
choicest  of  all  fruits  known  to  any  part  of 
the  world— for  what  can  compare  with  the 
ripe,  lucioas  aud  templing  clusters  of  the 
vine? 

The  most  marvelous  thing,  however, 
a!)out  the  grape  vine,  is  the  amazing  in- 
stiuct,  almost  amounting  to  intelligence, 
which  it  manifests  in  its  search  for  needed 
moisture  and  food.  In  times  of  drougth, 
it  will  send  its  roots  many  feet  away  and 
down  deep  iuto  the  earth,  in  search  of 
water,  and  fully  as  far  in  the  quest  of 
nutrition,  in  the  shape  of  a  buried  bone  or 
other  fertilizing  substauce,  which  it  eur- 
ronuds  with  a  thick  mass  of  fibres,  and 
never  leaves  until  all  is  appropriated,  as 
required  to  its  growth  and  use. 

The  science  of  grape  culture  consists  in 
knowing  the  nature,  habits  and  wants  of 
the  varieties  you  are  cultivating,  and  sup- 
plying the  soil,  and,  through  the  soil,  the 
vine,  with  Ih _-  propt-r  food  on  which  it  livts, 
grows  and  yields  a  full  fruitage,  year  after 
year. 

If  wrongly  cultivated,  placed  in  a  bad 
location,  neglected  or  abused  in  any  way, 
the  vine  resents  the  indignity,  as  certainly 
!Xs  can  any  sensitive;  human  being,  and  al- 
ways makes  its  feelings  of  reseutment 
known,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood; but,  if  well  and  properly  used  and 
encouraged,  it  never  fails  to  manifest  its 
gratitude,  in  a  manner  equally  positive, 
certain  and  uumi-»takable  to  all  intelligt-nt 
minds.  The  moral  of  this  great  truth  is 
obivious,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 


OVK    SECRET    SOCIETIES. 


The  grape  vine,  the  }^weyn}-dhit  observes, 
is  oue  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the 
whole  range'of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
species  are  many,  and  its  varieties  innum- 
erable, as  the  seeds  of  every  species  and  va- 
riety always  produce  new  varieties,  instead 
of  reproducing  the  kiud  of  vines  on  which 
they  grew. 

Aud  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ac- 
climate the  vine  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  introduce  it,  even  with  the 
most  careful  nurture  and  culture,  to  adapt 
.tself  to  new  locations  and  surroundings. 
It  languishes  like  "a  pilgrim  and  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,"  and  finally  droops  and 
dies,  like  one  stricken  with  ftebleness  and 
homesickness,  who  vainly  pines  for  friends, 
kindred  aud  home. 

But  when  native  and  "to  the  manner 
born,*'  if  only  given  a  fair  chance,  and  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  laws  of  its  nature  and 


There  are  over  two  hundred  secret 
societies  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
"The  Cyclopjedia  of  Secret  Societies,*' 
published  by  William  Mill  Butler  at  Roches. 
t»-r.  F.  Y.  This  includes  all  fraternal,  be- 
nevolent, social,  insurance,  political,  relig. 
ious,  temperance,  and  other  orders,  whose 
members  take  an  obligation  and  hold  secret 
sessions.  The  present  membership  in  the 
United  states  of  F.ome  of  the  leadiug  organ- 
izations is  reported  as  follow,  for  the  "World 
Abuanac  bp  Mr.  ButUr: 

Memborship. 

Free  and  Accepted  Ma=ons '600.000 

hidependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 5;Jo,:i<H) 

Kni^'hts  cf  Labor &0(i.UOO 

G  rand  Army  of  ihe  Republic 380.000 

Kniuht^  of  P>thias 'ilO.OOO 

Indepen  lent  Order  of  Good  TempLir* t'2'iU.lH;',? 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 191.s7(l 

Knijrhts -f  Honor l'Jl,7'>t> 

The  R  vjI  Arcanum 8U.U00 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 6-l,OOo 

.American  Legion  of  Honor ^ CJ'J.m;! 

Knljriits  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 40,200 

Sons  <jf  Veterans 47,00(> 

An  ient  Order  Forestcrc 89,5:19 

Uau^iiiersof  Rebekah ;33.95S 

Knk'litsof  the  Golden  Eagle So.OOO 

Order  of  Chosen  Friends 29,271 

Independent  Order  of  Bnai  Brilh ^5,491 

Order  of  L'nited  Friends *_»0.( »'  >n 

Ancient  Order  of  Druids §l."),ntfO 

KnfL'htsof  the  Maccabees 11, "im 

L'nited  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross 11,000 

Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks 6,5U0 

*The  total  number  in  ti.c  world  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  3.000,000  to  5,000.000. 

tThe  total  number  in  the  world  is  483,103. 

•This  is  exclusive  of  33.333  Odd  Fellows  (male) 
who  have  Uken  this  degipe. 

6The  total  number  iu  the  worli  is  67,0G0. 


The  Western  Broker  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowiug sly  hit  at  the  prohibitionists: 
"The  Duke  of  Wellington  loved  good  wine. 
At  oue  of  his  dinners,  however,  at  his  home 
in  Stialhfieldsaye,  he  di-anb  a  few  glasses 
of  iced  water,  and  in  the  night  was  seized 
with  one  of  his  epileptic  fits  to  which  he 
was  liable  and  died  from  its  effect. 
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FORf:i«?f    viTiixrriK*:. 

The  rUrogmpft  in  its  (oroiijii  »orrtspf>n<l- 

HJC*",  gives  the  following  iiiter-  »ting  facts 

egar'^liug  the    olive  auJ  viuh  iu   Suulhtru 

■Iwri'pf,    obtained    from    the    prticticul    cx- 

1,  ri  nee    of    Mr.    Bermond.     li    promiueut 

;ro«*  I  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

^f-^     Hnuiaud's    olive   laud  he  values  at 

-ICCH)    the   acre    iiitriiiMenlly,     nud 

t<6  his  net  protit   at  $50  the  acre-. 

iia    trees  are  on    hilNides,  planted    abont 

fp   uutres   apatt,  and   some   of  them  big 

i-Ui'Ws.  '2<X>  years  old.     He  ns.s  the  Vcsl- 

ale  oiive,  of  Nice,  for  oil,  and  the  Verdale 

or   oating.     The    tret  a   are    not   irrigated, 

lat  this  is  siuiply  doe  to  scarcity  of  wattr. 

ie   grows   vegetables    between    his    trees, 

rhich  in  not  at  all  orthodox    according  to 

lodt  rn  standards.     This  is  a  verj-  coojiuon 

abit  in  parts  of  Italy  and  is  at- vendy  criti- 

iseil.     In    regard  to   irrigation,    it  is  suid 

iiat    while   it    prodnces   more   aud    larg'-r 

uit,  it  tends  to  impare  the   quality  of  the 

Ilowtver,  the  olive  trees  iu  this  piirt 

Frauce  are    often  watered  by    hand    or 

oodt^.     Iu  the  nurseries  thu  young  trees 

re  raised  considerably  from  seed,  but  uu- 

thL'se   are  grafttd   they  do  not   bi.ar 

ntil  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  Wild 

iootf  ur  slips  are   also  much  ^-mploycd  iu 

uurseries,    and    are    preferred.      They 

•il  for  twvDty  to  twenty-five   cents  each. 

he  freezing  of  olive  trees  are  not  uunsnal. 

Buch    cases    the  be^t    cure  is  to    cat  the 

ees  to  the  ground,  leave  it  to  push  again, 

id  also    plant   out   shoots,  from    the   old 

»ot^.     The  shoots  should  be   four  or  five 

et  iil'OVc  the  groundt  and  will  bear  again 

fivi-  or  six  years. 

TL^  vine  growing  of  Southern  Frauce  is 

aiiily    aimed    at    wine    making    aud    the 

rising   of   table  grapes  for  the  Paris  and 

on<lju  markets.     It  is  somewhat  difficult 

became    accurately    informed  as   to  the 

•t  methods  of  this  culture,  and  the  prop- 

sekction  of  stock,  as  opinions  are  hope* 

sly  conflicting.     A  few  points  iu  pa.>^ing 

,y  not  be  ont  of   place.     The   vine  will 

nrish  in  eoathero  France  on  high  land 

id  low,  even  moist,  but  the  best  qualities 

e  grown  on  slopes,  often  where  inaccessi- 

to  the  plow,  while  the    plains  excel  in 

ftiitity      Virgin  soil  is  the    best,  aud    if 

le^  are  to  be  replaced  the  ground  should 

given  other  culture  for  a  term  of  years. 

is  the  rule  to  keep  vineyards  free  from 

cultures.       The     earth     should    be 

oronghly    grubbed  before  planting,  to  a 

dium  depth  of  twenty  inches.     Practice 

rieH    very    mnch    in     this    respect.       A 

>ruugh  turning  up   of  the    land  adds  to 

longevity   of   the    vine.      In    selecting 

,  which  are  the  best  for  propagation, 

is  important  to  pick   out    vigorous  ones 

i  not  take   them    at    random.     It   is  by 

s  system  of  selecting  that  ths  excelUnt 

aefi  of  the  Beanjnlats  have  been  developed 

m  the  common  Gamay  stock.     Not  only 

:e  from  choice  stock,  bat  select  from  the 

It  iTiiuches,  rejecting  snckers  and  othr-r 

h.     The   best  cultivatora  to-day    never 

cuttings  over  thirteen  inches,  and  ten 

ulvocated  as  better,   with  the  upper  eye 

lit  the    level  of  the   soil.     Uhlanuring  is 

)rov-?d  of,  aud  frequent  stirringH  of  the 

,  but  a  sparing  use  of   the  plow.     The 

nd  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Champagne 

r.  gularly     mannred,     the     recoguizfrd 

ory  being  that  a  pound  of  manure  makes 

louud  of  grapes.     In  the  Beaujolais  they 

betwet-U     eight     and    nine    thousand 

luds  of  manure  yearly  per  hectare  (2*, 

si  upon  the  vineyards,    or  four   times 

t  quantity  every  four  years.     The  wines 


of  that  section  are  counted  as  among  the 
bi.'Kt  of  France.  In  parts  of  Switz-rland 
they  manure  fifty  per  cent,  more  henvily 
than  this,  and  they  reckou  ou  the  same 
rule,  a  pound  of  grapes  from  a  pound  of 
manure.  There  is  another  method  iu 
vogue  for  strengthcniug  the  viue,  aud  that 
is  to  briDg  fresh  soil  from  other  localitits 
and  spread  il  about  the  plants  to  impart 
vigor,  as  virgin  soil  is  the  natural  home  of 
thu  vine. 

Iu  shjiping  the  vine  a  great  viirieiy  of 
methods  are  employed,  the  desideratum  be- 
ing tlie  quiiutity  of  the  product.  The  nutur<-- 
of  the  sto?k  must  determine  the  fonii  In 
the  Vidtellina,  in  Italy,  Mr.  Redliiuds  and 
Mr.  Kham  fouud  the  vines  mostly  trained 
on  high  trellises  or  ou  trees.  Some  stocks 
require  this  method  for  the  best  results. 
Iu  the  South  of  France  the  most  commou 
method  is  the  stiort  trimming,  but  it  has 
bceu  proven  by  exp-rienc-j  that  the  vines 
thus  treated  are  shorter  lived.  The  fine 
vines  of  the  Bordelias  are  usually  trained 
long,  and  mauy  of  the  best  varieties  of 
wine  grupes  are  poor  bearers  wheu  thi-y 
are  tiimmed  short.  It  seems,  iu  fact,  that 
the  demand  of  the  vine  itself  is  the  proper 
guide  to  the  style  of  its  culture.  For  wine 
gra}>es  in  Sonthern  France,  French  anthori 
ties  recommend  the  Muscats,  the  Grenache, 
the  Monrvede,  the  Little  Syrah,  aud  the 
various  Piueaux.  They  recommend  also 
the  following  foreign  grapes  as  suitable  to 
li.e  soil  and  climate  of  Southern  Frauce  iu 
its  present  straggle  to  revive  the  wine  in- 
dustry. The  Farmiut  of  Hungary,  from 
which  comes  the  Tokay  wine;  the  Pedro- 
Ximeues  of  Spain,  which  gives  the  Xeres; 
the  Kismisch  of  Persia,  from  which  the 
Shiras  wine  is  made;  the  Mulvoisie,  which 
furnishes  the  Madeira  and  the  Cyprus 
wine;  the  Lacryma-Cbrieti  of  Naples,  with 
ihe  Marsalla  of  Sicily  and  suudry  others. 
To  prodnce  ihe  best  quality  of  wine,  it  is 
uecebsary  that  the  greater  part  of  the  jaice 
in  the  grapes  shall  disappear  under  the 
action  of  the  sun.  It  follows  that  the 
yield  of  wine  may  be  only  a  fifth  that  of 
ordinary  wine,  but  the  higher  price  it 
brings  more  than  makes  amends. 


INCREASED     PAMUTIES. 


Tbe   Jotiu    A.   Roi*bllua''v  Sou*   <'«.  are 

Oomstelleil    to    tlnlnrj^o    their    E<«iab- 

llHliiiieiit    ti»    Ae4Mtiiiiii»ilt«l4>    their 

litcreattiii;;   Ku«lu<Mt<t. 


In  187'J  the  well-known  mannfacturers  of 
alt  kinds  of  wire  rope,  Messrs.  'lohn  A. 
Boebling's  Sons  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
opened  a  branch  house  in  this  city.  In 
lb81  Mr.  S.  V.  Mooney  took  charge  of  the 
agency,  and  removing  to  Xo.  14  Drumm 
street,  at  once  proceeded  to  saccessfully  in~ 
troduce  the  goods  manufactured  by  the 
firm  all  over  the  coast.  So  largely  has  the 
business  of  this  establishment  incr  ased 
that  the  store  on  Drumm  street,  although 
covering  three  floors  27x&0  feet,  and  a  base- 
ment, has  not  been  large  enongh  to  accom- 
modate the  business.  For  over  forty  years 
the  firm  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co, 
have  been  engaged  iu  manufacturing  wire 
cables.  Their  establishment  is  the  largest 
of  the  kind  iu  the  world,  employing  many 
hundred  working-meu  and  covering  several 
acres  of  ground,  with  all  the  improved 
machinery  that  skill,  experience  and  money 
can  provide  or  suggest.  Wire  rope  or  cable 
is  (here  made  for  every  conceivable  purpose 
most  important  of  which  are  for  hoisting  in 
mines  and  quarries,  or  cable  roads,  wire 
suHpension  bridges,  etc.  This  establish- 
ment has  furiuahed  a  majority  of  the  cable 


roads  in  the  world  with  their  cable,  and  the 
miues  of  the  Comslock  use  almost  exclu- 
sively their  wir*>.  The  majority  of  the 
telegrapb  and  eh  etric  wire  now  in  use  ia 
from  their  establishment.  The  house  iu 
this  city  is  prepared  to  furnish  all  gradt  s 
aud  sizes  of  wire  rope,  wire  rope  fasti  uingp, 
galvanized  telegraph  and  telephone  win-, 
insulated  electric  wire  miinufacturt-d  (lom 
tbe  best  Luk«>  Supt-rior  copper.  The  com- 
pany lire  the  proprietors  oi  the  New  Jersey 
Wire  Cloth  Co.  manufactu-es  of  standard 
mesh  window  screen  cloth,  gaWauized  and 
tinned  wire  cloth,  fire  proof  wire  lathing, 
etc.,  a  large  stock  of  which  is  kept  on  hand 
here.  They  also  manufacture  the  cele- 
brated bncktborn  fencing,  which  is  fast 
superseding  the  dangerous  barbed  wire  and 
gives  the  universal  satisfaction  wherevtr 
used. 

In  iheir  new  and  enlarged  quarters  John 
A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.  ar.-  prepared  to  still 
further  increase  their  bii-iiuess,  and  will 
pay  every  attention  to  the  wants  of  their 
customers  at  their  stores  Xo.  8  California 
and  H  Drumm  strt^-ts. 

FR£N-CM      £XPOKT      WINES. 


United  States  Consul  Giflbrdat  Bordeanx, 
says  the  Jireictr's  GaztUt,  warns  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  beware  of  French  liquors. more 
especially  brandy,  for  the  reason  that  no 
pure  French  brandy  is  sent  hither.  After 
commenting  upon  the  methods  employed 
in  making  brandy  for  export,  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  bottles  do  not  represent  the 
quality  of  the  liquor  they  contain.  The 
dates  18C3,  1870,  1875,  etc., do  not,  he  says. 
mean  that  ^e  inclosed  liquor  is  brandy  put 
up  iu  those  years.  It  means  that  the  liqut-^ 
has  bt-en  made  to  restmble  as  closely  as 
possible  that  which  was  really  made  in  those 
years,  in  other  words,  the  brandy  sent  hith- 
er from  France  is  spurious,  a  concoction 
put  up  in  a  laboratory,  in  which  the  taste 
of  good  brandy  is  counterfeited  by  various 
chemicals. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment, that  while  the  laws 
against  the  selling  of  spurious  wines  and 
liquors  in  France  are  rigid  in  the  extreme, 
little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the 
chemical  preparation  and  adulteration  of 
these  liquors  for  exportation.  Quite  recently 
the  proprietors  of  a  Paris  restaurant  were 
arrested  and  tried  for  selling  wine,  which 
by  its  composition  mast  have  been  intended 
only  for  export.  It  was  colored  with  an  ex- 
tract of  coal  and  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris 
—  a  pretty  combination,  truly.  A  man  and 
his  children  who  drank  it  testified  that  it 
had  "a  very  pleasant  taste  of  raspberry," 
which  shows  what  Imagination  will  do. 

But  even  so  strong  an  imagination  as  this, 
was  not  equal  to  withstanding  the  eflf-  cts  of 
the  wine,  and  a  doctor  had  to  be  brought  in. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Municipal 
Laboratory,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
was  a  fine  of  1,000  francs  and  one  years' 
imprisonment. 

WIXE    .%UTE.«4     rRO.lf     CI'FF.RTlBfO. 


A  correspondent  of  the  San  Jose  iiernld, 
writing  from  Cupertino,  says  most  of  tht 
wine  men  there  have  been  Belling  off  their 
stock  this  spring.  Mr.  L.  Selliuger  of  San 
Francisco  obtained  10  cents  and  C.  Meyer- 
holz  1-1  Cents.  This  is  ({aite  a  low  figure 
for  our  wines,  for  they  ore  wines  of  superior 
quality.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  passing 
through  the  season  of  low  prices  predicted 
long  ago.  All  who  have  planted  vineyards 
so  far  liave  figured  ou  selling  their  grapes 
to  wine-makers,  overlooking  altogether  the 
possibility  of  their  being  eventually  obliged 


to  make  and  lake  care  of  their  winaft. 
Xiitnrally  eu(  ngh  the  middlemen  have 
taken  advantage  of  Ihe  prevailing  need  of 
both  wine  makiug  aud  storing  hoasestogei 
and  keep  Ihe  market  down  to  the  luwtrst 
possible  figure.  But  this  may  eventaallj 
prove  a  blessiug  iu  disgnis«',  ttiid  wh*u 
•  very  vineyard  has  its  own  wine  cellar  the 
Hitudtiou  will  be  rever>cd  aud  tbe  wiue- 
m  tker  have  the  advantage  of  the  market, 
for  the  demand  for  our  California  Miue  la 
quite  brisk  and  the  shipments  sttfidy,  aa 
any  one  ciiu  see  who  takes  the  Iroubb  to 
note  the  nature  of  the  freight  that  is  being 
daily  passed  over  the  wharves  and  through 
the  railioad  d^pot  of  Son  Francisco. 

Richard  Ueury.  Jr.,  Dock  Kifer  aud 
Johu  Bergin  are  vineyard  uieuwhoare  con- 
templating building  wiue  cellars.  Amongst 
those  who  have  bailt  during  the  past  yt  ar 
jire  Johu  Bubh,  Captain  Woods,  S  Sellin- 
ger  and  the  Fathers  of  Ihe  Santa  Clara 
Villa.  Especially  nre  the  cellars  of  ihe 
Fathers  and  S.  Selliuger  handsome  afiairs, 
with  couc^^-te  foundaliou. 


AN   I.MTERESri5iO  THEORY. 


A  correspondent  of  Ihe  l'iH<yardi.s(  says: 
Several  years  ago,  when  I  read  the  report  of 
the  German  statician,  calling  attenliou  to 
the  fact  that  American  vines  contained  resin 
{U  the  sap,  I  lookvd  upon  it  as  a  n^w  fact  to 
be  laid  by  iu  the  memory  for  future  use. 
Its  full  bearing  did  not  come  to  me  then, 
but  has  gradually  unfolded  itself  since,  and 
I  have  been  waiting  and  wondering  if  other 
horticnlturalists  had  so  noted  the  bearings, 
but  have  seen  no  public  expression  of  it  if 
they  have.  The  observation  was  made  in 
couutctiou  with  the  study  of  the  injuries  of 
Phylloxera  Eaxlairtx  upon  the  \iue,  and 
seems  to  have  gone  no  further  with  horti- 
cnlturalists. But,  in  my  mind,  it  has  gradu- 
ally grown  to  be  a  most  important  and 
pregnant  fact,  in  explanation  of  some  of  the 
habits  and  growth  of  our  native  vineft,  ex- 
plaining certain  things  that  before  I  had 
not  been  able  to  explaiu,  aud  it  is  yet  true 
(hat  the  ordinary  vineyardist  assigns  no  im* 
portauce  to  the  fact  that  resin  is  an  element 
of  the  sap  of  the  vine,  but  when  by  obser- 
vation and  experience  he  has  informed  him- 
self of  the  important  part  that  it  finallj 
plays  in  the' vine's  iconomies,  he  is  full  of 
inteftrst,  and  takes  iubtant  measures  to  avoid 
Ihe  evil  results  of  some  of  orr  faulty  Mid 
careless  system  of  pruning.  £.veryone  has 
observed  that  different  vinefl  reqaire  a 
different  style  of  pruning  compared  with 
European  methods.  The  reason  for  tbeM 
diversities  in  methods  is  now  apparent.  We 
must  throw  away  the  old  aud  begin  with 
the  new.  Take  cognizance  of  the  bearings 
of  a  new  fact,  and  make  application  of  it 
to  triiTtming,  as  well  as  combutling  the  in- 
jurious eff.cts  of  the  pnnctorcs  of  an  insect. 
There  is  another  intereoting  bearing  in  th« 
study  of  this  topic,  perhaps  not  of  so  much 
practical  importance  to  the  vineyardist  as  to 
biologist.  This  is  the  question,  how  did  it 
come  about  that  resin  has  been  developed 
iu  the  sap  of  the  native  and  not  in  foreign 
vines.  I  think  it  mny  find  its  explanation 
in  tbe  depredations  of  Pftylloxna  Sasl'drtx- 
During  long  agen.  the  life  of  the  plant  be- 
ing menaced  aud  threatened  with  extermi- 
nation, to  protect  itself  it  begnn  to  cover  the 
wounds  made  by  this  insect,  with  its  exada* 
t  ojs,  those  plants  alone  surviving  that  were 
able  to  develop  the  greater  amount  of  refdn 
ouH  compounds  in  their  sap.  The  insect 
Ix-ing  fouud  native  in  America,  and  not  in 
Europe,  the  American  vines  had  to  invent 
a  protective  element,  not  necessary  with 
foreign  vinca. 
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M«7S™,!KoMer&FrohImg, 


G 


751  Markft  St,.  Siin  Fra-ie 
,o  au  >  learn  how  to  avoid  (JUeasc  and 
— '  ho*  wonderfully  you  are  nmdf. 
I'rivaio  .•{fit-e  I'll  G»ary  street.  Con^ 
^sultatiou  by  Ititttr  on  lost  uianliood  and 
'all  diseases  of  men.  Brinlil's  Ui&ease 
id  Dinbetcs  cured.    Send  for  book 


Graham  Paper  Co. 


OF  ST.   LOUIS. 


AV.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529' Commercial  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Telephone  No.  10G4. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KORBEL&BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 
Orlit  NORTH«FORK  MILL.  Humbtldt  Co,  Cal. 


LIFE     RENEW.ER! 


Attention  is  re-  _^^J  Y^^  spectfully  directed 
tothsab  jvecngrav-  ^\  J-S^  '"S  of  Dk.  Pierce's 
GALVANICCHAIN  -^^^*X  BELT.  This  belt 
ia  one  of  the  great-  *VS^'^  est  Electromedical 
appliances  of  the  age,  and  being  ENTIRELY  >E\V, 
coatuins  vast  improvements  over  any  other  chain 
belta.  It  19  the  only  one  nmde  is  wuiCH  THE  Bat- 
TEBiis  Oax  BK  WORN  NEXT  TO  TUB  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  most  powerlul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Bell  and 
aUo  Dr.  Piercr'a  famous  High  Tension  Electro  Mao- 
NKTIO  Belt  will  positively  cure  Ntrvou'^  Debility,  Pain 
in  tbe  back,  Kheuniatisru,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

lyELECTRlG  SCSPRSSORT   FOR   MSX    FrEK    WITS    ALL 

Belts.     Special  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CALTIOX  — Beware  of  inferior  jjoods,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  traveling  Eigents. 

i^Onrnew  Pamphlet  No.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

^For  RL'tTLRE.  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Faits,"  showing  cures  effected 
in  ever}'  State  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss."    Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  Sacbimbsto    Sirkkt,    San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304  NoRTU  Sixth  Streif,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Established  1854. 


UroHera  of  null  IK'Hier!*  lii 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


vixkvards  is 
Los  AnoSLES  COITNTY,  SONOMA  CoDSTT, 

Merced  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

ktHn     Francisco. 

4 1  —45    Broadway    St., 

New     York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for   ealc   on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trxie 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY- 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    EULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"IVIONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pure     OM    Rye 

And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Erenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  br  the  mani- 
pulating dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      .        .  CAL. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor.  Beale  d:  Honard  Sts..  H.  F. 

\V.  H.  TAYLOR.  Free  U  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN  all  its  branches. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressore  or  Compoacd. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,   witi. 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILER.'^.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SL'GARMILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  oU 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PIMPS,  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  eeltbrated 

Da\.v  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 


51,  53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 


Union  Fouu(lrv  Block, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  PROmCER..*   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Winerifs  at  Najia  f'Hv- 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


■  nannractiirers  of- 


'Wire,  Wire   Rope, 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  California  Street  and  14  Drumm  Street. 

S.&iT    X-X5_&3!TCISCO. 


CALIFORMA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 


Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pore  Sound  ITioes  Only. 

M.  A.  PELLUn"  <ri  St.  Hilena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  ^Yinesatored,  and  will  iaii> 
eertl/lcates  on  maturity  of  their  Renuineneas,  D-  M. 

WAREHOUSES— Fotnierly  suyar  rcflnirie3,  Eighth  and  Brann&n  Sts. 


CASHIN.  Secretary. 

OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 


May  11,  1888 


BAN    FRANCISCO    MEKCH^U.T. 
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PHTLLOXKRA    IN    AI'Nl  RAI.I A. 

The  phylloxera  btill  donriAU*R  in  tb** 
riuejurjs  of  Sooth  Aoslralin;  and  nt  a  re- 
lent vitiit  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  to 
[reelong,  three  properties  in  the  Batesford 
iiHtricI,  which  had  been  used  as  vineyards, 
were  M>it.'d  On  a  property  occupied  by 
Mr.  Beuuttt,  off  the  Balearord  road,  the 
lecayed  roots  of  vines  were  found,  bnt  not 
my  traces  of  the  phylloxera  insect.  Some 
italthy  vines  were  discovered  growing  be- 
l<reeu  the  original  vineyard  and  a  dividing 
fence. 

Mr.  C  Craike's  land  was  next  inspected, 
ind  many  holes  were  sunk   on  part   of  the 
jroperty  which  had  been  extensively  dis- 
eased, but  the  inspectors  failed  to  find  the 
phylloxera,  although   some   vine    roots  ex- 
libited  signs  of  vitality.     Ou  the  property 
^rmerly  owned  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  used  as  a 
ineyard,  the  phylloxera  was  found  on   a 
ine    two    feet  below    the   surface   of  the 
round.     This  laud  hud   been   plowed  and 
lao  trenched. 
The   members   of    the    board   continued 
eir  inspection   in   parts  of   the   German 
3wn  and  Highton  district  on  the   following 
ay. 

The  old  Vineyard  Company's  area  at 
lighton,  and  now  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  Mnu- 
Jr.,  was  first  visited.  Several  holes 
ere  sunk  in  search  of  the  iusect,  but  only 
;cayed  and  a  few  live  rootlets  were  dis- 
)Vered.  lu  the  next  properly,  however, 
hich  had  been  used  as  a  vineyard  by  Mr. 
has.  Maurer,  Sr.,  live  roots  were  found  in 
ght  sandy  soil,  and  decayed  roots  in  thick 
ayey  kind  of  ground,  but  no  appearance 
truce  of  the  phylloxera  searched  for  by 
,e  b^iard  upon  any  of  the  roots. 
At  Wtturn  Pond,  about  three  miles  dis- 
nt  as  the  crow  flies,  several  holes  were 
xt  sunk  for  the  board.  Decaying  roots 
nv  found  in  them,  and  on  a  close  inspec- 
)n  ou  the  bill  top  of  Mr.  Tetax's  land  the 
ois  were  found  to  b_-  full  of  vitality,  and 
e  covered  with  phylloxera  vastatrix. 
members  of  the  board  were  satisfied 
at  phylloxera  still  existed  in  the  district, 
d  returned  to  Melbourne  by  the  midday 
lin  the  same  day. 


The    MiRCHAKT  18  the  only  recognized 
ne  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


Kl'U    <'HARI.E.«, 

Kruu  Sution.  St.  Helena,  Ntpa  Co.,  Ol. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


W  CK.\BU.  Wino  CnlUuuil  Dlatllltr]',  OakviUe, 

•       NA|1«C0UDtV. 


lENRY  W.4AS,  Wood  Turner. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufactufing 


COMPANY. 

19  I'Rr.M».>'T  ST.,  HAN  FRAKCINCO 


VITICULTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 


VXM  KACTVUPtR   OF— 

den    Hiin-ii,  Tip*.  I*lu{f».  etc,.   <>ak   Bunpn,  Soft 
I       ui.l    !Ur.1    Wine    PIuipi.    J*o(l   uid    lUr.l    Tap 
"lUiTw,  Wiiie  Sui.pl(;ra,  Kunfr  SUrtcre,  itc. 

V|lCINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  uid  Ninth.  S.  F 

lE«Ub)uh«d  Since    1806. 


NITROGENOUS  ^-  SUPERPHOSPHAKS, 


Mexican  Phosphate  iSi  Sulphur  CO, 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees.  Cereals,  &c. 

This  vnloable  maunre  has  receivej  tLe 
higheat  tcstimouiuls  iu  Xortb<Tn  Kurope, 
where  it  has  been  ns.d  for  the  past  two 
years,  aucl  is  uow  offer,  d  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  itn 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Kitle   by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  SniiHOtno  .St.,        Nhii  FrniiclHCft. 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  nndersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Growers,  Wine  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  s\iperior  meritH  of 

vhevniiier-Apperis'  "  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrective  and  a  purifier  to  all    light 
Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 
Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows  : 

J.     Being    uned    at    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  tntistt 

It  reRulatts  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  impori(it:s,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment  of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

//.  Being  used  on  fermented 
tvines  before  the  second  Clarifi' 
cationx 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen* 
tation  of  young  wtnes. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  winen 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

it  strengthens  and  dcvelopes  their  natural 
color  ond  aroma,  preparing  and  aH^isttn^' 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promotiuK 
their  dt'vi  lopetni  nt  an<J  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  rxprnxng  them  for 
tarHer  lidivrry. 

Directions /or  Cse  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=2  1-5  lbs.  each, 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

NOI.i:    AOKNTN. 

314  Sacramertto  St,  San  Francisco- 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

FOR   TYING    UP    VINES 

IN   THE   MARKCT. 

Put  up  in  Ballsof4lbs.  Each. 

!■.>   l;..M»  1.1  a  Pi.l:,ir,' 


TUBES  &  CO., 


613  FBl»BiT  ST., 


Sv)  Pruiciaco 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP  MERCHANTS. 

Importers  anti  Dealers  in 
CORES,    BEEWEBS*    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SOOA   MATER   (NO  WINE  DEALEnS'   MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

313  HACBAMENTO  HT.  Ijui  FianriKO. 

H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  itission  Sis.,  S.  F. 

SOLE  AGENTS  Full 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


We  alEO  carry  Id  stock  the  Urgeat  line  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  flood  nnd   Iron  fl'orking 

Machiner}'.     Tumps  of  Erery 

Uescrlplion. 

ENGINES  A\D   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Alw5.  iirefsnry'tt    4'4>lol>rn(4Ml   Kpmyliiic 

Hamit.  for  ori.tiAr>J8.    TIk'   oiilv    mie  vvur  rvcoin- 
mendvU  by  the  ittat«  HorlicuUunJ  Society. 


P 


tt, 

511  Saisone  St.,  S.  F. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

'2i    l*o«l   Nt  ,  Hnn    Pntiirlnro. 

FOR  SF,Vt.NTYKlVK  IHII-LAR-S  THIS  COLLKCK 
Ktruota  in  Shnttliftml,  T>pr«r1Ui)ir,  Bookkc«p- 
tn^,Ti<lcifrniih>.  P('iiniAii<hi|>,  l>niw  in)[,«ll  the  Kii^'lUh 
Uraticlu'S,  and  Ercrvthitiir  )>crtainlntf  to  uusinn*.  for 
■Is  full  month".  Wc  ha»tf  HtxUtn  tr*  hi-r*.  and  give 
Individual  tnntniction  to  all  our  |  U|iil4.  Our  school 
ha«  Ita  in^duatM  In  every  pftrt  of  ths  Slate. 
tfTH^nii  for  rirrnliir. 

il   ['.  IIEALD,  PresideDf 
C.  S    IUlit    SecreUn. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

--  HV 

CHARLES     A.    WETMORE. 

.SI.    (iNli    KMIluN    WITH  API'EXMX 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

PHIi^E'JoCE.SIB 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND   A    FILL  SIPPLY   OF  THE 
followinK  Bi»-' 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONC, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONC. 

Wlilrli     nill      bf     iM>lil     ni     reiuKiuablv 

Atltlreas  &11  communications  to 

LOMIPRIETI  LUMBER  CO. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

KantK  4'raa  C^nnty,  t'al. 


MI!«E&WORKS,COVECREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Ldmp  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

r3^Gaaranteed  Furt-r  aiul  Fiber  than  any 
iu  this  Market. 

i'or  .Snir  In  tMt%  lo  Nail. 

J.4.MESL1NF0KTH,     ■     Agent 

120  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STRYCHNINE ! 

STRYCHNINE ! 

(Vmera  «ho  irant  ihr  Pt'RF.Hr  an<l  BRUT 
Niryrlinin**.  hl'KKTt*  HIM.  •iround  Sijulr- 
rels,  (iophrrs,  Mtc>>  and  o'hrr  anlmaln  «liicli  distror 
the  *r..j.«.  should  BtK-cif%  '■M.Vl.l.lSfKKoirra  ST. 
Mills'   STKYC'HMNK.  man-ifa.  tiinNl  ty 

Malliiickrodt's  iheniical    Workn. 
St.  Louis  and  New  T  rk, 

—  K1V  — 

SOLD     BY     ALL     DEALERS. 


£y  Innlst  apon  havloji  oi'B  bnuid,  and  allow  na 
tit  nimTi'TiOK'  01  other  makes.  See  that  our  t»p  and 
Ubd  U  on  the  bottlca. 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  pay  ap  yoar 
■ubacriptioDs. 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Houolula.  H.  I, 

— A0BST8  FOR— 

HAKALAU  PLANTATieS Hawaii 

N AALEHL'  PLANTATION Hawaii 

aOSL'APO  PLAXTATIOX Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATIOS  Hawaii 

STAKMILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM  L  4  SLGAB  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Uaui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE i  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

AK«nts  Tor  tbe 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTEil  AND  I'EAl-KR  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

manila,  wrapi'iss  and  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine. 
419  &  421  CLAY    STREET. 
A  few  doors  below  Sinsome  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

<OJII"A>T. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wliart  corner  pint  and  Bmnnan  st  B 

at  3  o'clock.  P.  M.,  tor 

TOKOHAHA    null    MOXUKONU. 

Connectinif  at  Vokoliama  w  ith  steamers  foi  Shanghai 
1888 

STBAMBB  FROM  6A.V  FRAXCISGO 

BELGIC SATIRDAT,  MAY,  12th 

OCEANIC THURSDAY,  JUNE.  2l5t 

GAELIC WEDNESDAY,  JULY  11th 

BELUIC TUESDAY.  JUH,  31st 

ARABIC TUESDAY.  AUG.. 'Jlth 

OCEANIC SATURDAY,  SEP..  Sth 

GAEUC SATURDAY.  SEP..  29th 

BELGIC THURSDAY,  OCT.,  18th 

ARABIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.,  Tth 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV..  28th 

GAELIC TUESDAY',  DEC,  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  TO  YOKOHAMA  AND 
RETURN  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  fur 
sale  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Rooiu  74, 
comer  Fourth  and  Townaend  streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passeager  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  TraSBc  Manager 


j^ONESTElfLc 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

1*  r<n>  r  i  e  I  o  r,«* 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  Sth,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 

SAN    .lOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  136P. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

S:iii    rrniici*iCn. 


Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

.^^D 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power   aud 
I  umpiug  Planto. 

L-..W    l'ri.-r>,     rrompt     I>eli\en, 
Write  for  Circulars 

Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  niakiog:,  maturing  and  keeping; 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Ble&sdjile,  D.  D.,  organic  ana 
lyst.  cenologist,  etc. 

Price   75   centd;    bv   mail  SO  cents.     For  J^aie  bv 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

BOX  '23(36.  San  Francisco,  Cai- 


A.  1876  5. 1.  Xn.  flMB 
I.  3.  1888  G.      ^g^ 

The  Indnstriont  nerer  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  and  Jlanufactunnt: 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  CcmuLssion. 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Register 
and  Saota  Rosa  Business  Directory." 

OFFICE,  -  -  -  312  B  ST  Sajjti   Rosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

A  IG  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Puhliskei]  at  CharloUesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  frtiit-growi-n  brlt  of 
Virginia,  at  SI.  Ten  experienced,  trattical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  frnit- 
grower.  Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 
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IMrOI.TKKS  OK  ALL  KINI>^  OK 
Priiiliu;;    aoft    Wmpplui;    Paper. 

401  &  403  Sassume  St.,  S.    F. 


SEEDS, 

Alfalfa.   (Jrass. 

Clover   Vegeta.  S  ^ 

ble,  Flower  and  —>  = 

Seeds  of   every  J  S 

variety  and  any  ul  § 

quantity.           ea  "^ 


J       IMPROVER 

i  ^.  EGG  FOOD, 

-       For  Poultry. 

i  Standard      for     Ten 
?.  Vt-ar? 

2  Cares  APrevents 
'Z      Etery  Disease 

And  makes  hens  Uy. 
X.  Sold  by  every  Gro- 
X  cer  and  truggist. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Screw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  of  a  pressure  of  266  tons  or  300  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  with  larjce  preM,  with  small  press  36  tons 
or  !i!40  Ihs.  to  the  square  inch. 

First  pretuiuni  awarded  un  Wine  Press  at  Sonoma 
and  Marine  Agricultural  Fair,  Sonoma  Agricultural 
Park  As'O^iaiion,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricullural  lio- 
ciety  and  Mtchanic's  Institute,  S.  F. 

I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cidtrr  makers  to 
my  Improved  Press. 
Ihe  following  has  a 
uioveuicnl  of  26ii.i 
inches,  the  first  rev- 
olution of  the  errew 
moves  tbe  follower 
l^j  inches,  the  last 
fi^volution  is  but  1- 
16  ol  an  inch.there- 
ov  the  power  in- 
iri-a^ts  in  tbe  same 
r^ti'j  an  the  resist- 
anue.  The  platform 
i^  50  inches  wide 
and  10  feet  long, 
is  mil  ■.  .  .  ■    rtli  uiiiier  the   uress   on   a   railroad 

track.  ila_- t ,' J  iaikcts,  by  which  you  can  fill  the 
second  basket  while  the  first  one  is  under  the  presb, 
thereby  doing  double  tbfe  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  the  market  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  press 
is  working  continu'usly  the  other  kinds  are  doing 
nothing  during  the  time  they  are  emptying  and  fill- 
ing their  basket- 
Printed  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
the  following  parties  who  have  bought  my  press  : 
Professor  Hilgard,  University  of  Califonna,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale.  Ucvserville,  Sonoma  Co.;  I.  C.  Mazal,  Pino, 
Placer  Co. ;'G.  N.  WhiUker.  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H 
Bu'kinghani,  Relseyville;  E,  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
fiew;  «.ucamon!ra  Vinevard  Co.  Cucamonga:  Buckner 
Bros.  &  Hegna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  SLDelmas,  Mountain 
\iew;  J.  B.  J.  Portal.  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pffeffer,  Gul> 
serville;  Joseph  Walker,  Winsdor.  Kate  F.  Warfield, 
Glen  Ellen:  JoFeph  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen:  Isaac  De 
Turk,  S.'inta  Rosa;  John  Hinkleman,  Fulton;  J.  k  F, 
Muller,  Winsdor;  R,  C.  Stiller,  Gubserville:  Lay  Clark 
A;  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  Vachc  Frcres,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlayson  ,  Healds- 
burg;  P.  &  J.  J.  Gobbi,  Heildsburg;  Wm.  Allen,  San 
Gabriel;  Wm.  Metzger,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Phillins,  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sheppard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C>,,  Rancheto,  Los  Angeles  Co.;  Down- 
ing Fru't  &  Wine  Co.,  Downey;  J,  L.  Beard,  Center- 
ville;  Wm.  Patmtag.  Hollister;  A,  Bumham  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  0  Bums  Wine  Co..  San  Jose;  E. 
Eniil  Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Wright  P.  O.; 
Marshall  i;  H'll,  Laguina  Station;  R.  J.  Xortham. 
manufacturer  of  Worth's  Improved  Continuous  Pres- 
sure Hydraulic  Presses,  Anaheim. 

Also  Worth's  Patent  Hand  ^nd  Power  Grape  Stem- 
mers.  W.H.WORTH,  Petaluma  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine Works,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  6m 
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S.      I».      T-A.-X'IjOII      cfc      CO. 

Manufacturers   of    and   Dealers   in   PaDer   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 
I»»j3©i*    ISei^siSf    Tx"crlia.©s,   ]E3to.,   XSto. 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.        Agents  for  Sotith  Coast  (Straw)  Milli 

•414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(pAriMC    STsTTM,) 


TraiDH  lenve  antl  are  due  t«1irrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FKUM  MAY  1,  1S88. 
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7.00  a 
7.30* 
8  00  a 
8.30 


9.30  a 

10  30  4 

•12.00  M 

'     1 .00  P 

3.00  p 

3.00  p 

4.U0P 

4.30  p 

4.30  p 
S.30P 


1  tur    Sacramento,    atid    furl 

*t      Re-!ding  via  Davis ) 

J  For  Haywards.  NUet,  and  ' 

(     San  Jose i 

(  For  Martinez.  Vallejo  and  ) 

'(     CaliBioga i 

Fast  Mail  for  Otrden  and  East. 

iForNlIes.SanJose.Rtockton,"^ 
Gait,  lone,  Sacramento,  \ 
Marysvilleand  Red  Bluff,  ) 
f  Los  Angeles  Express,  fori 
J      Fresno.S^anta Barbara  and  | 

(      \^a  Angcle.'s ) 

For  Haywards  and  Niles 

For  Haywards  and  Niles 

Sacramento  Ri^er  Steamers,. , 
J  For  Haywards,  Niles,    and) 

'(      San  Jcse I 

J  For  Sacramento,  and  for  ) 
'(  Kniirhfa  Landing  via  Davis  i 
1  For  Stockton  and  jMilton;  i 
\  for  Vallejo  and  Calistoga.  ) 
I  Central    Atlantic    Express,  I. 

'(      for  Ogdeu  and  East ) 

t  For    Niles,   San    Jose   and  ) 

'(      Livermore ) 

For  Haywards  and  Niles 

1  Sha-^ta  Route  Express,  for'i 
'  Sacramento,  Mar>sville.  ' 
*.      Reddin;'.  Portland,  Puget  .' 

(     Sound  and  East ) 

(''Sunset  Route,  Ailanlic  Ex-'-i 
I      prpss,  for  Santa  Barbara.  I 
'I      Log  Angeles,  Deming,  EI  S 
I      Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
'.     East J 
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10.15  a 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILWAY   DIVISIOW. 


r.45  A 


4.15  r 


t  For  Newark.  San  Jose  and  »_ 

"(      Santa  Cruz I 

(For Newark,  CentervilleSanl 
J  Jose,  telton.  Boulder  [ 
(  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz.. .  J 
t  For  San  Jose,  Felton,  Boul-  t 
"(  der  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz  )' 
(  For  Centerville,  San  Jose.  1 
'(      Alniaden  and  Los  Gatos..  (' 


10.50  A 
9.20  a 


NORTHERN   DIVISION  {Fourth    ako   Townsend   Streets.) 
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8.30  a 

10.30  a 

12.01  p 

3.30  p 

4.30  p 
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6.30  p 

11.45  p 

t  For  Menlo  Park  and  Way  ) 

■(      Stations )' 

I  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz  { 

I      Excursion t 

I  For  San  Jose.  Gilroy,  Tres^ 
)  Pinos,  Pajaro.  Santa  Cruz  i 
J  Monterey.  Salinas,  San  ! 
1  Miguel,  Paso  Robles  and  ;" 
i  Templeton  ( San  Luis  Obis-  i 
I.,  po  and  principal  way  eta.  J 
I  For  San  Jose,  Almaden  and  i  I 

(      Wav  SUtions f  | 

I  For  Cemeterj  ,  Menlo  Park  )  i 

(      and  Way  Stations. j"  j 

For  San   Jose,  Tres  Pinos. 

Santa  Cru7,  Monterey  & 

principal  Way  Stations  ., 

I  For  San  Jose  and  principal  ) 

Wav  Stations J 

J  For  Slenlo  Park  and  Way  t 

I      Stations )" 

I  For  Menlo  Park  and   Way> 

*(      Stations J 

I  For  Menlo  Park  and  princi-  ( 
■(      pal  Way  Stations 


2.30  P 


6.40  a 

7.50  p 


A  for  Morning.  P  for  Afternoon. 

Sundays  excepted.    tSafurdays  cnly.   JSundays  only. 

^Saturdays  excepted. 

THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolpli  E.  Flamant, 
or  xxpit,  (-Ki. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

For   Sftlf   at  Office   of  the  San  Fbancisco 
Merchant. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINS 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIOMS.  ' 

Beror«  tbe    Slate  Bortlcalta 
tfcftjt  Febraary  29,  1SS4«  hw 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 
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Report  of  the  President  of  the 

State  Board  of  Viticultural 

Commissioners. 

{Oontmued  from  thv  S.  K.  UitiicilA:«T  o(  M\\  1  Itli  I 

This  list  or  ind<-i  i*t  far  (lom  complete  of 
the  work  accomplished  or  inaugnr;tt<-d  by 
the  CominiBsion — many  vftluabU-  papers 
having  appeari-d  in  the  d*ily  newspapers. 
that  my  limited  time  will  not  permit  of 
finding. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Viticnltnral  Commission  it  was  t-Htimated 
thiit  there  was  35,000  acres  of  Tines  planted 
in  the  Stato.  I  am  inclined  to  accpt  these 
figures  as  correct.  Of  this  amonot  there 
may  hare  been  piant<d  as  mach  as  twenty 
per  cent,  with  imports  varieties  and  the 
btlance  with  Mission  grapes. 

At  the  present  date  after  eight  years  ei- 
islancc  of  the  Yiticiiltnral  Commission,  it 
is  belieTed  that  there  are  plaitti'd  not  l'*8<i 
than  150,000  acres  in  vines  and  fully  90 
per  cent,  of  theH,*  are  reckoned  as  consist- 
ing of  the  finer  grades  of  foreign  wine  grape 
varieti*^,  mainly  drawn  from  Franc. 
Spain,  Portugal.  Italy.  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary. The  result  of  the  planting  of  these 
fine  grade  grape  vines,  hai  been  the  pro 
dticing  uf  wines  of  mncb  better  quality  than 
had  been  hitherto  praduc<-d,  creating  a 
revolution  in  favor  of  Califnruia  wines  and 
th  ■  conquest  of  niarkf  Is  that  even  the  most 
mugmne  among  us  never  hoped  to  ac- 
quire. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Commission, 
recognizing  the  value  of  correct  statiKtics 
end>~-avored  to  collect  anch  as  might  show 
the  true  condition  of  the  viticulture  of  our 
State,  with  this  pur^se  iu  view  circulars 
Were  Beut  out  to  all  partH  of  the  State,  ask- 
ing for  detailed  information  on  the  Pumber 
of  Tiues  planted  in  each  district  and 
locality;  tht<  ag^  and  varieties  of  Tin**s 
planted;  the  number,  names  and  poat 
office  addresses  of  the  various  vinu  grow- 
ers of  the  difft-rent  districts,  and  other 
matters  of  public  iut«-rest  and  value. 

Though  this  work  was  entered  npon  with 
zeal  and  prosecuted  vigorously  it  met  with 
only  a  partial  sncccsi,  owing  to  the  many 
anrdiable  stAtements,  received  from  some 
quarters,  and  the  general  unwillingness  to 
give  any  such  information  by  those  inUr- 
ested.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  how- 
ever,   the    Commissiou    has    fiujilly,  been 


iible    to   secure   the   names   and   addrtsst  s 
of  about  G.OOO  viticnlturists. 

The  same  work  had  bten  attempted  by  a 
number  of  people  interested  in  vine  gr:iw- 
iug,  and  quite  recently  ngiiin  by  the  San 
Francisco  Wine  Dealei's  Association,  but 
each  eflfort  proved  abortive.  Nevertheless 
very  close  estimates  have  been  made,  or  at 
least  estimates  that  are  accepted  as  close, 
and  vrith  these  in  mind  we  can  consider 
some  of  the  points  bearing  on  the  pres  nt 
and  possibly  the  future  of  this  industry  iu 
our  State.  And,  at  the  same  time  we  can 
note  the  actual  progress  made^in  the  sale 
of  our  wines  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
with  the  prices  ruling  aud  total  estimated 
values. 

To  begin,  I  will  assume  that  there  are 
now  planted  in  California  150.000  acres  of 
vines  which  will  all  be  in  full  bearing 
within  three  years  hence.  Allowing  these 
an  average  value  of  $30tt  per  acre  without 
other  improvements  we  will  have  a  valoa- 
tiou  of  $45,000,000.  Oi  coarse  there  are 
vineyards  not  worth  $200  per  acre  bnl 
these  are  few  in  number  aud  either  planted 
with  the  Mission  or  some  other  equally 
common  varieties  of  gra]>es.  Oa  the  other 
hand  many  of  our  vineyards  are  worth  con 
siderably  more  than  $3lX>  per  acre  which 
difference  would  more  than  balance  the  de- 
crepaucy  of  the  above  estimates.  I  reckon 
ihe  value  of  the  improvements  ueCessary 
to  carry  uu  the  vineyard  busin<-Hs  success- 
fully at  $20,000,000.  These  improvement*, 
consist  of  fences,  houses,  barns,  ct  liars, 
presses,  tanks,  cask^,  dislilUries,  agricul- 
tural implements  aud  machinery,  live  stock, 
etc.,  etc.  The  two  estimates  thus  made 
would  place  the  present  capital  invested  in 
viticuUur.'  in  California  at  $65,000,000. 
Comparing  the  present  valuation  with  that 
existing  previous  to  the  creation  of  (he 
State  Board  of  Viticutlure  we  are  con- 
froneid  with  the  following  interesting 
results:  35.000  acres  iu  vines  of  which  80 
p<-r  cent,  were  Mission  grapes,  at  $>tOO  per 
acre,  gives  $10,500,000;  proportionate 
other  improvementa  necci-'ssary  to  carry  on 
the  vineyards,  etc.,  $4,000,000;  total  iuvest- 
ment,  $14,500,000. 

Thus  showing  a  direct  increaae  of 
$50,500,000  in  the  TiticuUural  investments 
within  the  last  eight  years,  aud  of  course 
yielding  a  proportionrite  greater  incom  *  by 
taxation  to  the  State  through  the  enhanced 
value  of  Tioeyard  and  contiguous  lands. 
And  we  might  smilingly  say  to  the  State  of 


California  that  it  has  reaped  and  will  con- 
tinue to  reap  a  very  handsome  income  from 
the  paltry  suras  given  to  support  this 
Boanl  of  Viticulture.  We  may  doubt 
whether  any  private  investment  has  ever 
si  cured  such  golden  returns,  always  of 
course  excepting  the  railroads  and  other 
transportation  companies. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  owing  to 
many  contingencies,  the  production  of  our 
vineyards  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
number  of  vines  planted  in  point  of  quan- 
tity. These  differences  are  caused  some- 
times by  either  fall  or  spring  frosts,  or  by 
both;  sometimes  by  ftroug  wiuds  sweepiug 
over  the  vineyards  while  the  vines  are  iu 
bloom ;  then  by  the  sunburn,  and  other 
times  by  the  visitation  of  peronospera,  or 
kindred  fangoid  diseases.  Even  the  grass- 
hopper has  bad  his  sway,  and  with  him 
various  other  bugs,  worms  aud  moths. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  rapid  increase  in 
acreage  of  vines  from  year  to  year,  since 
1877,  we  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
note  the  differencea  in  the  amouDts  of  wine 
produced  as  shown  by  the  following  fig- 
ures: 

Gala,  new 
Vinteec.  Wine 

1877 4.000.00*) 

1878. 5.000,tM)0 

tH79 7,<)0l>.000 

IrtSO ..10.'200.U<K» 

18«l 8.(>0i).(M)0 

1  >i»i g.ooo.oiK) 

ISSiJ «,aOO,nO*) 

1H!*1 ...10,000,000 

IKH.% H.OOO.OOO 

lS8fl 18.000,000 

1887 1&,»)00,W^ 

From  (he  naraber  of  vines  coming  into 
bearing  T^e  should  have  produced  not  leas 
than  twenty  million  gallons  in  188ti,  and 
twenty-five  million  gallons  in  1887.  In  al- 
luding to  the  abovr*  estimates  as  wine.  I 
desire  it  understooil  that  they  are  reckoned 
at  the  flr^t  racking  of  the  newly  fermented 
juice  only.  When  the  wine  will  have  be- 
come one  year  old.  and  fit  for  reiuovnl 
by  the  trade  the  at>ove  quantities  will 
have  very  greatly  diminished  through  nat- 
unit  shrinkage  and  aeoideotal  losses. 
Much  of  it  will  have  spoiled,  and  only 
fit  to  be  used  for  making  vinegar  or 
brandy. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wine  are  an- 
nually made  in  this  city  by  the  Italian. 
French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  popula- 
tion, and  either  consumed  in  their  own 
households,  or  sold  iu  a  small  way  to  their 
neighbors  and  friends.  Large  quantites 
of  grapea  shipped  to  San  Francisco  are 
^thua  done  away  with,  and,  at    the  begin- 


ning of  the    season,  usually    realize   quit- 
good  prices. 

I(  is  difficult  to  make  a  close  estimate 
of  the  wine  yearly  coneumetl  on  this 
coat>t.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  not  less 
than  two  million  gallons  are  consnm-  d  in 
Sau  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  abou 
three  million  gallons  more  iu  the  interior 
of  the  State,  in  .Arizona,  Oregon.  Wash- 
ingtod  Territory,  Nevada  and  Utah.  The 
amount  exported  to  the  E:ist>ni  States 
and  foreign  countries  in  1887  reached 
seven  million  gallons  more,  giving  a  total 
demaud  for  the  year  of  twelve  million 
gallons. 

K'ckouing  iu  the  sweet  together  with 
the  dry  wines  this  would  give  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  about  §4.5CM},000,  aud  the 
brandy  used  on  this  coast  of  exported 
would  swell  the  amount  about  $1,000,000 
more,  giving  a  cousnmptiou  equal  to 
$3,500,000. 

And  right  here  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
your  attentiou  to  the  iH>ssible  value  of  the 
productions  of  our  vineyards  withiu  the 
next  three  years.  Assuming  that  our 
150.000  acres  wilt  be  in  full  bearing  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  that  15.0C0  acrerf  of 
these  are  planted  for  'raisins,  aud  lO.OOtt 
for  raising  table  grapes,   we  have  left  1*35,- 

000  acres  for  wine  aud  brandy  making. 
These  figures  will  yield  us  a  possible 
one  and  a  half  million  boxes  of  raisins; 
forty  thousand  tons  of  table  grapes  for  ex- 
port and  home  consumption;  fifty  million 
gallons  of  wine,  and  one  aud  a  half  mtUion 
gallons  of  braudy.  I  value  Iheso  aa 
follows: 

1  ..VMI.OO*  tK)xo«  r»uiiM  al  «.  •  3.0t>0.0(>0 

4n.(XH>  ions  talile  LTiiKa  at  $S0. l.-20(l,(M)0 

5<l,0<Hi,O<lO   gklloDit  wine  kt  2U  cU 10,OO0.«MHJ 

l,.MX),U0O|ndioiuUK  paid   bimndjr  at 

11.40...... •-.     2,000.1100 

Total $IB.3wO,ftOO 

It  seems  to  me  as  it  mnst  likewise  Beem 
to  you  that  the  State  is  doing  well  to  foster 
an  en'erprise  that  can  bring  such  returns, 
the  more  so  since  the  greater  part  of  these 
prodnctions  will  Ik-  sold  abroad,  and  in  re- 
turn bring  its  harvest  of  gold  to  enrich 
our  citizens,  ecconrage  labor  and  create 
profi|>erily. 

The  prices  paid  for  wines  during  tho 
past  year  range<l  not  discouragingly  low. 
There  aeems  to  bo  a  regular  stampede 
among  producers,  and  a  corresponding 
fear  among  the  merchants,  that  the  pro- 
spective vintage  of  1887  would  turn  out 
enormously  large. 
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This,  however,  DOt  being  the  case,  prices 
have  taken  an  upward  road,  and  while 
wines  of  1886  could  have  readily  been 
bonght  at  from  13  to  14  ct-uts  per  gallon  iu 
Aagast  last,  all  that  stock  has  been  t-x- 
bausted  and  the  new  wines  of  1887  now 
readily  command  from  17  to  20  cents  for  the 
ordinary  qualities  and  notably  higher  for 
the  finer  grades. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  paid 
per  ton,  during  the  vintage  of  1887  for  the 
more  prominent  varieties  of  wine  grapes. 

C»bemet «25  to  «30 

Petit  Plnot "-i^to    30 

Black  Burs^UDdy 18  to    20 

Meunier 18  to    2U 

Riesling 18to    *2U 

Mataro 16  to    18 

Zipfandel 14  to    10 

Cwbono 13  to    15 

Mftlvoise 8  to      9 

Miwion '  to      b 

It  is  of  course  undtrstood  that  these 
prices  varied  iu  diflfert-nt  localities  conform- 
ing to  the  universal  rule  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  is  a  matter  of  fact  as  well  as  one 
for  cougratulatiou  that  the  reputation  of 
our  wines  is  favorably  increasing  both 
among  ourselves  and  among  the  wiue 
drinkers  in  other  countries.  This  is  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  laudable  ambition  of  our 
wine  makers  not  only  to  increase  their 
knowledge  in  the  modes  of  fermentation 
but  also  to  their  persistent  efforts  to  se- 
cure better  quality,  through  the  planting  of 
Tines  better  adapted  to  their  locality  and 
selecting  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes  evi-n 
at  the  expense  of  quantity.  To  continue  in 
that  direction  will,  iu  the  near  future,  find 
us  markets  for  any  siirplus  we  may  have  in 
Asia,  South  America,  and  even  in  Europe; 
and  were  the  Americans  but  wiue  drinkers 
at  home,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  their  own 
good  and  the  cause  of  true  temperance, 
there  would  soon  be  no  surplus  at  all. 

Our  increapiug  shipments  of  both  wiue 
and  brandy  out  of  the  State  by  rail  and 
sea  are  showing  to  considerable  advantage 
by  the  toUowing  statistical  tablfS  that  I 
have  compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  and  after  verification,  arranged  to 
give  a  clear  comprehensive  insight  to  the 
importance  of  this  Board  of  Trade. 
Receipta  of  California  Wine  ami  Branii.v  at  San 
Francisco  from  the  Interior. 


Years. 

Wine  OalloDB. 

Brandy  Galloas. 

1875 

1,995.629 

52,036 

1876 

1,697,590 

60,527 

1877 

2.336,653 

126,524 

1878 

2,983,136 

103,772 

1879 

3.364,fi07 

93,506 

1880 

3,759,7^3 

133,764 

1881 

4,937,876 

157,083 

1882 

4,452,386 

136,883 

1883 

4,833,623 

131,711 

1884 

4,858,458 

112,265 

1885 

5,895,100 

1.57,752 

1886 

6,209,131 

180,324 

1887 

8.496.344 

256,104 

Total 

55,825.276 

1,702.051 

The  increase  from  1875  to  1887  was  425 
per  cent,  for  wine  and  492  per  cent,  for 
brandy. 

The  noticeable  fluctuations  in  the  amounts 
of  brandy  received  were  caused  by  the 
greater  or  less  price  that  mine  could  com- 
mand quite  as  much  as  to  the  scantiness  or 
abundance  of  the  vintage. 
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1.031,507 
1,115,015 
1,402,702 
l,ftl2,159 
2,155,044 
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I  draw  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
declttreif  value  is  uot  always  the  true  value; 
had  the  time  permitted  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred making  out  the  valii.s  iu  accordance 
with  the  average  ruling  pricts  of  the  differ- 
ent years.  It  is  fortuufite,  however,  that 
the  above  estimates  are  uot  vtry  much  out 
of  the  way  considering  that  Ihey  cover 
a  Very  large  amount  of  sweet  or  fortified 
wiues,  such  as  Port,  Sherry,  Angelica,  etc.. 
and  be&ides  that  large  quantities  of  old  and 
costly  wiues.  You  will  also  note  the  steady 
unceasing  gain  o(  the  rnil  trausportatiou 
over  that  of  the  seu  without  a  single  inter- 
ruption from  1875  to  1887.  This  in  caus-d 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  increased  consump- 
tion in  the  Eastern  inland  centers  and  on 
the  other  by  an  active  and  beneficial  com- 
petition in  the  rates  of  freight  between  rail, 
stei.m?r,  sailing  vessel,  and  a  consid- ration 
of  the  important  factors,  time,  interest  and 
insurance.  With  quick  and  certain  deliv- 
ery the  Eastern  merchant  can  do  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  business  with  the  lesser 
amount  of  invested  capital.  It  is  the  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  that  has  caused  most 
of  our  larger  city  and  country  wiue  mer- 
chants to  establish  brauch  houses  in  the 
most  important  Eastern  centers  of  trade. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  make  quick  and 
satisfactory  deliveries. 
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The  above  table  included  all  shipments  to 
foreign  countries  and  were  such  amounts 
considerable  the  average  quoted  would  be 
over  estimates  for  there  is  no  brandy  ship- 
ped to  foreign  ports  that  is  not  ship- 
ped iu  boud,  and  thus  free  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Tax  of  90  cents  per  proof  gallon. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  such 
brandy  as  is  shipped  in  cases,  these  are  uot 
within  the  bonding  privilege,  and  it  is  a 
very  great  drawback  to  the  brandy  trade  of 
our  State  that  such  privih-ge  is  not  con- 
ceded by  the  Federal  Goverument.  Were 
we  permitted  to  bottle  onr  brandies  in  bond 
an  enormous  trade  would  spring  up  in 
foreign  countries,  especially  those  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  Mexico,  the  Sand 
wich  Islands.  China,  and  Japan.  These 
countries  could  thus  also  secure  our  brand- 
ies in  their  absolute  purity,  aud  would  not 
be  slow  iu  their  appreciation  of  that  fact 
and  make  the  most  of  it,  both  for  ordinary 
as  well  as  medicinal  use.  Iu  the  matter  of 
transportation,  the  rail  shows  the  most  ex- 
traordinary increase  over  that  of  the  sea, 
and  if  coutiuued.  as  it  must,  it  would  take 
the  entire  brandy  carrying  away  from  the 
sea  were  it  not  for  the  slowly  increasing 
trade  of  Mexico,  the  Islands  aud  Central 
America,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  It  is 
by  far  more  satisfactory  both  to  consignor 
as  well  as  consignee  to  have  transportation 
of  brandy  made  by  rail  rather  than  by  sea, 
for  reasons  already  mentioned  for  wine.       ' 


4'ITTIMOS     AND    liAYEHH. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cltrograph  writ- 
ing from  Spain  npou  this  subject  says: 
In  the  propagation  by  cuttings,  choice 
twigs  of  the  summer's  growth  are  planted 
either  iu  November  or  February.  In  some 
cases  the  stock  desired  lobe  reproduced  i~ 
planted,  bat  in  Valeutia  cuttings  are  se- 
lected with  an  eye  to  other  points,  and 
grafted  a  year  later,  usually  at  the  height 
of  about  four  inchi  s .  The  method  ol 
layering  is  also  practiced  in  Valeutia,  qs 
it  is  in  some  other  orange  countries.  As 
the  Branch  cannot  be  conveniently  brought 
to  the  earth,  the  soil  is  carried  to  tht 
branch  by  a  simple  system.  A  flower  pol 
in  two  pi  ci-s,  or  any  receptacle  capable  o( 
holding  earth,  is  fastened  about  a  branch 
of  the  tree.  In  the  Azores  they  use  sack- 
ing formed  into  a  funnel  shape.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  firmly  lashed  about  the  branch 
with  strong  twine  or  wire.  A  straight 
branch,  two  fingers  thick,  is  usuall} 
selected,  though  in  the  Azores  they  somt- 
times  take  limbs  of  foor  or  five  inches. 
The  brauch  to  be  subjected  to  this  prt- 
cess  should  be  cut  dov7n  to  about  a  yard  oi 
a  little  more  above  the  encircling  vessel  o; 
sack.  That  portion  of  it  which  cornea  ii 
the  middle  of  the  box  should  be  barkei 
for  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  at  once  bound 
up  with  grass  twine  or  other  vegetabi 
bandage.  Fill  the  bos  with  well  mixei 
earth  and  stable  manure.  Keep  it  well 
watered  aud  at  the  end  of  the  year  ii 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  roots.  Then 
cut  03"  the  branch  below  the  bos  and  set 
out  the  new  tree.  If  properly  cared  for, 
it  will  b'-gin  to  fruit  in  two  or  three  years. 
This  system  is  also  considerably  in  vogue 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  but  as  it  is  prac- 
tically a  slow  one  for  the  multiplication  of 
plants,  it  is  employed  rather  by  amateurs 
than  uurserymen. 

The  profit  from  olives  in  Spain  does  not 
appear  to  be  excessive.  In  some  districts 
it  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  $2  au  acre, 
while  other  figures  are  given  as  high  as  $58 
per  acre.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
estimate  of  the  Carcagente  farmer  as  thre^ 
per  cent.  But  it  is  asserted  that  Spanish 
data  are  very  unreliable.  Estimates  from 
Italy  place  the  net  profit  all  the  way  from 
$20  to  S60  per  acre.  In  some  parts  of 
Spain  olives  do  not  flourish  near  the  sea, 
as  the  winds  are  two  harsh.  As  to  soil, 
it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition 
that  what  is  best  for  the  vine  is  best  for 
the  olive.  It  is  recommended  that  when 
young  seedling  olive  trees  are  planted  out 
in  the  nursery  they  should  be  set  in  dry 
rather  than  irrigable  laud.  The  growth 
will  be  slower,  but  the  trees  will  become 
the  better  prepared  for  transplanting  to 
their  natural  home  where  irrigation  is 
favorable. 

Along  the  route  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris 
the  red  soil  continued,  ''Redlands"  strung 
out  nearly  the  whole  distance  of  what  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  France. 
Vines  were  abundant,  traiued  mostly  on 
stakes  three  to  four  feet  high.  In  the 
Medoc  district  the  stock  of  the  vine  is 
usually  sis  to  eight  inches  long,  and  at- 
tached to  a  stake  about  fifteen  inches  high. 
To  the  stake,  laths  or  wires  are  fastened 
which  holds  up  the  two  arms  of  the  vine. 
The  branches  are  13  to  16  inches  in  length 
and  f astern  d  horizontally  to  the  laths. 
The  best  vineyards  in  the  Medoc  are  said 
to  be  on  aliotic  subsoils,  impervious  to 
water,  and  hence  inclining  to  be  too  dry 
on  slopes  aud  too  damp  in  flat  places.  This 
diflSculty  is  remedied  by  deep  cultivation, 


aud  th'Se  lands  are  greatly  iu  denisod. 
The  gravelous  surface  soil  is  about  three 
feet  in  depth.  Prices  are  quoted  by  differ- 
ent authorities  as  from  $400  to  $4,500  per 
acre — the  latter  figures  representing  the 
vineyards  at  Chateau-Lafitte,  aud  the  net. 
profits  as  averaging  less  than  G'^c ,  but 
greatly  exceeding  this  in  the  case  of  super- 
ior vintages  of  established  repute.  As  far 
is  Angouleuse,  many  fine  vineyards,  then 
corn,  orchards,  grass  aud  general  crops 
were  seen.  The  cuttings  show  the  red  to 
yellow  soil  twenty  feet  deep,  with  not 
much  gravel.  Beyond  Poitiers  alfalfa  and 
other  crops  with  abundant  irrigation, 
especially  on  grass  lands.  The  best  cham- 
pagne vineyards  (near  Epcrmay)  are  on 
whitish  soil.  At  Toms  the  train  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Loire,  and  from  there  on 
ruus  through  a  paradise  of  gnrdeus,  vine- 
yards, villuges,  villas,  aud  cultiv)ited  fit  Ids. 
N^ear  Blois  the  soil  hhows  two  to  three  feit 
deep  on  a  yellowish  rock.  The  vines  on 
Lhe  hillsiil.s  arc  stak<d  up  2>^  feet  or  bo. 
\t  Beauginry  the  viueyaids  aie  on  Hght 
iLd  dark  brown  soil,  with  some  grnvel,  a 
itroug  land. 


VINE     tiKOVVIX(^     IX     fORTIiOAL. 

In  most  parts  of  Portugal,  says  a  corre- 
ipondent  of  the  Citio>jmph,  the  vine  is  hft 
iractically  to  its  own  devices  as  a  natural 
■retp'  r.  The  exceptions  are  chiefly  in  the 
Port  wine  district,  the  mountainous  region 
sixty  miles  up  the  Dauro,  aud  in  some 
parts  of  B.iia.  The  vines  generally  are  let 
to  grow  their  natural  length,  either  on  walls 
or  on  square  trellises  the  height,  or  more, 
of  a  man  above  the  ground.  Often  they 
>ire  trained,  in  the  old  Eoman  styl  ,  upon 
trees  whose  leafy  branches  are  trimmed  to 
h  t  in  the  sunshine.  This  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  best  system  for  a  warm  re- 
gion like  Portugal,  while  the  French  and 
and  German  bush  system  does  better  in  a 
cooler  country,  where  the  refracted  heat 
from  the  soil  is  desirable.  It  is  considered 
that  the  long-traiued  vine  produces  more 
wine,  and  is  safer  from  tho  attack  of  the 
phj'Uoxera,  because  the  roots  push  down 
below  the  reach  of  that  pest.  It  is  con- 
cluded, however,  that  the  shorter  training 
produces  better  wiue  in  most  oases.  The 
English  consul  at  Oporto  has  recently 
made  a  voluminous  report  to  his  govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  Portugese  system  by  the  wiue  grow- 
ers of  Australia.  He  says  the  natural 
"gadding"'  growth  is  the  least  expensive, 
the  most  productive,  and  the  most  reliable 
for  dry  weather  crops.  If  the  wiue  is  thin- 
ner and  less  ripe,  the  taste  for  it  can  easily 
be  cultivated,  he  argues,  as  it  is  purely  an 
acquired  and  conventional  one.  This  ad- 
vice is  hardly  to  be  relished  by  wine  grow- 
ers of  English  stock,  who  naturally  deepise 
a  "thin"  beverage. 


A       BI.00.nlNG     DESERT. 


The  Colorado  desert  is  probably  destined 
to  furnish  early  grapes  for  our  Eastern 
markets.  At  Indio  station,  on  the  fifth  of 
this  mouth,  the  writer  saw  sweetwaters  as 
large  as  peas,  and  grape  shoots  from  six  to 
teu  feet  iu  length.  At  that  time  there  was 
scarcely  a  blossom  on  a  grape-vine  iu  this 
valley.  These  few  vines,  in  the  K.  R.  com- 
pany's garden,  are  being  carefully  watched 
by  San  Francisco  capali^ts,  and  some 
mammoth  vineyards  will  probably  dot  that 
section  of  the  Colorado  desert  in  the  n^^ar 
fnture.  Indio  is  a  few  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  water  is  struck  at  100 
feet  which  rises  to  within  20  feet  of  the 
surface.  Last  season,  the  sweetwaters 
were  ripe  on  the  first  day  of  June. 
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SAN   FKAifClSCO    MERCHANi: 


Their     4'hnrnrl^ri»llcfi 
Adul(*rallou«. 


(OontinuMl  from  ymet  41.i 
The  most  propilioos  time  for  cutting  the 
grrtp**  crop    is    dctormined  by    the    imture 
ot  the  wioe  to  be  prodocetl.     It  may,  how- 
ever,  hj  roaghiy  ataled  as  geQerally  chosen 
in  flue  and  reiy  dry  weather,  at  either  the 
end  of  Stplemb<-r  or  the  comroeDceoient  of 
October.     For  r-  d  wine  it  is  customar*  to 
gather  the  froit  before  the  attainmeut    of 
that  i><<iiit  of  matariiy  when  th'>  last  trace 
of   acidity  disappears;    whereas,   for  white 
wine,  complete  matorily  and  absence  of  all 
acid  principle*;  is  an  es<ieDtiul  factor  to  snc 
cess.    In  uio<it  parts  of  France  Ihefaarrested 
crop  is  thrown  into  the  feruunliug  ressels 
without  the  remoTnl  of    either   the  stalks, 
the  sevdit.  or  the  hnsks.     This  is  a  circum- 
stance which  exerts  a  Tariable  and   yet  all 
important  iutlnence  on  the  qualities  of  the 
wiues.     Tlie    stalks   yield    to    the  liquid  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  tannic  acid,  or  tannin, 
and  a  pi>caIiAr  kind  of  bitter  principle;  the 
seeds  impart  tannin  and  small  qnautities  of 
fixed  oil ;  the  hnaks  gire  a  tannin  ol  a  special 
kind,  together  with  large  quantities  of  r«d, 
blue,    and    yellow    coloring    matter,     aud 
cream  of  tartar.     These  coloring    matters, 
however,  remain  insoluble  nntil  a  snffici-^ncy 
of  alcohol  to  dissolve  them  has  been  devel- 
oped  by    the    frrraentation,    and    we    may 
therefore  prodnc<-  ii;h<-r  white  or  detp  red 
wiues,  or  auy  shade  b  tween  the    two,  by 
either  bitally  abstr.ictiug  the  hnsks  from,or 
leaving  iht-m  iu  contact  wirh  the  liquid  dar- 
iug  the  cuur-*  of  this  pr^^vcess.  From  a  series 
of  Very  interesting    analysis    of    numerous 
apt-cimens  of  tb^'.'ie  grape   skins,   Bt-rthellot 
has  shown  thut  ih  y  coulaiu    n  ariy    two 
thirds  uf  the  total  acid  principle   of   the  eu 
tire  grape,  and  some  late  •xperimeuts  of  our 
own  have  more  than  confirmed  his  th>  or^' 
Some  California  gmpts  were   submitted 
to  ns,  from  which  we  expressed  five  gallons 
in  the  mass  of  skins  which  h.id  been  sab 
milted  to  very  heavy  pressure,  we  fonud  no 
less  than  160  gramme.     This  fuct  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and    di  servt-s  tbonghfu] 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it    provt-s    that    in 
addition  to  their  iuflneuce  iu  the  matter  uf 
color,  the  elimination  or  otherwtso  of  the 
skin  from  the  must,    necessarily    modifies 
tb'-'  composition  o(  the  wine.     If    they  are 
withdrawn  immediately  after  the  juice  has 
been  pressed  from  the  fruit,  the  fermented 
liquor  will  be  of  a  lighter  shade,  and,  con- 
taining less  tartaric  aciil.  will  have  a  les.str 
tendrucj  to  deposit  or  acidify.    The  practice 
of     making     red    wines     from     completely 
mature  fruit  has  been  dt  finitely  abandoned 
by  the  most  intelligent  productn.  Kcanse 
our  enquiries  into  canoes  aud  effect    have 
enabled  as  to  demonstrate  that  such  wines 
are  invariably  too  sweet;  that  they  tack  fla- 
vor and  boqnet,  contain  little  tannin,  maiu' 
tain  a  slight  turbidity,  and  have  no  ket-piug 
qualities.     A  mere  glance  at  snch  wines  a» 
Tokay,  UascaUl,   Port,  Frontiguan.  or  the 
proiucts  of  auy  extremely  warm  clim^ite — 
Sicily  —  Spain  —  Fortagal— will    exemplify 
this  fact.     The  inhabitants    of  snch   coun- 
tries are  naturaly  of  an  indolent  disposition, 
and,  nniuipelled  to  exertion  by  any  of  those 
necessities  so   essential    to    the    natives    of 
colder  regions,    find  their  chief  enjoyment 
in  the  doloe  /nr  nientf      They  have  never 
been  in  any  harry  to  gather  their  crops,  and 
have  not  only  allowed  their  grape«  to  ma- 
ture bat  even,  in  some  castin,  to  partially  dry 
np  before  catting  them  from  the  branches. 
The  result  has  been  the  prodactiou  of  wines, 
which  it  would  be  almost  more  rational  to 


call  liqoenrs,wbich  are  only  drank  iu  very 
small  qaantities  at  dessert,  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  wholesome, and  which  only 
find  flavor  or  appreciation  among  womeu 
and  children .  To  the  ooniwiAseur  they  have 
of  coarse,  no  valae,  and  with  the  progress 
of  education  and  taste,  they  will  be  mure 
and  more  displaced  by  those  vinUiges  of  the 
Bordeaux  aud  Burgundy  typi,  which,  made 
from  unripe  fruits,  are  ch^-rished  by  all  true 
lovers  of  wine  for  their  exquisite  flavor  and 
delightful  fmgrauce. 

To  avoid  a  disca-saion  of  the  '  varions 
modes  adopted  for  cutting,  giithering  aud 
housing  the  cropn,  which  though  iuterestiug 
to  ourselves,  might  prove  tedious  to  our 
readers  aud  therefore  out  of  place  in  these 
essays,  we  shall  assume  that  everything  in 
this  regard  has  been  well  uccomplLihcd, 
and  that  the  crop  has  arrived  without  ac- 
cident at  the  sheds  or  warehouse.  Having 
been  cast  iuto  the  fermenting  tuns  or  tanks, 
its  subsequent  treatment  will  depend  upon 
whether  we  wish  to  produce  white  or  red, 
sweet  or  dry  wines.  Ltt  us  endeavor  to 
somewhat  familiarize  ourselves  with  differ- 
ent mod»  of  treatment.  In  many  red  wine 
countries  it  is  usual  to  detach  the  berries 
from  the  stalks  before  attempting  to  express 
their  juice;  in  other  districts  Ibis  detail  is 
neglected.  In  all  casts,  however,  the 
bosks  remain  in  contact  with  the  liquid; 
the  time  of  their  sojourn  being  determined 
or  regulated  by  the  shade  of  color  required. 
For  very  dark  red  wiues,  they  aie  main- 
tained beneath  the  surface  of  the  fermen<- 
iug  liqnid  by  a  network  frame  cr  cover, 
placed  within  the  tun  some  inches  from  the 
lop.  This  is  probably  the  best  system  we 
have  seen;  it  is  certainly  superior  to  that 
prevalent  in  Burgundy,  of  repeatedly  brt-uk 
ing  up  the  scum  in  ord<Lr  to  resubmer^ 
the  skins  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
surface  with  other  extraneous  matters  by 
the  escaping  carbonic  acid  gas.  Burgundi- 
ans  argue  that  they  produce  a  deept:-r  and 
mach  finer  coloration,  but  we  are  person 
ally  convinced  that  even  if  this  be  the  fact 
(which  we  do  not  admits  they  also  induce 
a  tendency  to  rapid  acidity  from  the  causes 
we  have  reftrred  to,  and  hence  all  other 
advantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced. 
The  prelimiuar}'  mode  of  treatment  in  white 
wiiie  regions  is  essentially  difTerent  from 
all  this  in  every  particular.  Xor  does  this 
depend  upon  the  color  of  the  grapes  them 
selves,  since  many  of  the  deep  red  species 
(snch.  for  an  example,  as  the  Hourgignon 
of  France)  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  best 
champagnes  in  the  markets.  To  produce 
white  wines,  the  husks,  stalks  and  seeds 
mast  be  entirely  removed  from  tb'-  juice, 
and  in  order  to  eflect  thiii.  the  grapes,  iu 
stead  of  being  tramped  with  the  feet  or 
otherwise  treattd  en  masst,  are  always  sub- 
mitt*^  to  pressure  in  a  wine  prtss. 

Althongh  the  ordinary  fermenting  vessels 
or  tans  are  commonly  made  of  oak.  it  is 
not  unusual  to  meet  with  large  brick-work 
tanks  built  especially  lor  the  purpose  aud 
limd  with  Portland  cement.  This  latter, 
however,  is  a  modem  introduction  of  very 
donbtfnt  value,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  deprecated,  not  because  there  is  immedi- 
ate danger  of  the  cement  becoming  soluble 
in  the  wine,  but  because  we  have  fuuod 
that,  in  practice,  it  off>-rs  obstacUs  to  the 
separation  and  deposition  of  the  tartar. 
The  tuu  or  tank  mn»t,  of  course  be  left 
open  at  the  top  to  allow  a  fre«  passage 
to  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
should  nevtr  be  of  too  large  or  unmanage- 
able size.  lo  our  own  experience,  we  have 
met  with  the  best  resolts  from  the  nne  of 
Inns  which  will  not  require  more  than  one 


day  to  fill.  With  nothing  larger  than  thn< 
have  we  ever  bt.en  able  to  ensure  simul 
tnneity  of  action  throut;hont  the  mass, 
either  at  commencement  or  at  the  end  of 
fermentation.  In  grapes  that  have  been 
harvested  daring  extremely  warm  weather, 
this  fermentatiou  commences  immediately 
after  they  have  been  cut,  and,  with  prop*  r 
subsequent  regulation  of  the  temperature, 
should  be  in  full  activity  at  the  end  of 
24  hours.  This  regulation  of  the  temper- 
ature, therefore,  bi.-comes  a  very  important 
item,  and  it  has  iu  fact  beeu  proved  by 
long  observation  and  t  xperi<-nce,  that  it  is 
proper  to  commence  at  o5  deg.  Fahr.  as  a 
minimum,  both  for  the  must  and  for  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  aud  that  the 
liquid  itself  should  never  be  allowed 
to  exceed  a  maxium  of  90  deg.  Fahr. 
Beyond  this  point  the  glucoses  are  decum- 
post  d  in  other  substances  than  alcohol,  and 
the  lutitr  body  itself  becomes  volatilized 
and  passes  away  in  the  form  of  vapor,  with 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  arrangements  as  to 
temperature,  adopted  by  most  large  wiue 
growers  in  France  are  very  simple.  They 
provoke  a  free  draught  throngh  their  sheds 
or  Cellars,  and  constantly  spriukle  the  tons 
or  tanks  wiih  cold  water  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  Very  warm,  or  sorrounded  them 
with  either  plaited  straw  or  woolen  blank- 
ets when  it  is  some<rhat  cold. 

The  duration  of  the  primary,  or,  as  it  is 
Very  aptly  called,  tumultuous  frrmentHtion, 
varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
allowed  to  proceed  aud  with  the  amount  ol 
sugar  to  be  transformed,  from  four  to 
twelve  days.  These  at  least,  are  the  aver- 
age limits,  which,  speaking  iu  a  general 
way,  have  given  as  the  be^^t  results;  aud, 
althongh  iu  some  special  cases  we  have 
followed  the  advucates  of  a  much  louger 
period,  we  have  ntver  derived  any  ad 
ditional  advantage,  but,  ou  the  contrary 
have  invariably  either  seriously  impaired 
or  altogether  spoiled  the  quality  of  our 
wine.  The  exact  time  at  which  the  fer 
mentation  ceases  is  very  easily  determined; 
it  is  evidenced  by  many  commonplace  signs, 
and  is  recognized  without  the  aid  of  any 
scientific  knowledge.  There  is  Ihenfore 
no  legitimate  excuse  for  any  gross  mistakes, 
even  when  they  are  made  by  the  most  ig 
norant  of  the  peasantry.  All  those  who 
have  ever  made  wine  on  a  large  scale,  havt 
observed  that  when  the  fermentation  sets 
in.  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  is  so 
abundant,  as  to  make  the  whole  liquor  bab- 
ble up  as  if  it  Were  boiling.  In  proportion 
as  the  sugar  is  destroyed  the  elevation  of 
the  gas  decreases,  antil  finally  it  is  alto- 
gether suppressed;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  large  mass  of  frothy  scum  which  it  has 
borne  up  with  it,  being  no  longer  sustained, 
collapses  and  falls  flat  npou  the  surface. 
Accompanying  this  infallible  indication  is 
the  no  less  certain  teatimony  of  change  in 
temperature,  which  when  the  chemical 
action  has  come  to  an  end,  falls  to  the  snr- 
ronnding  air.  Sbonid  neither  of  these 
proofs  be  deemed  sufficient,  the  test  of 
specific  gravity  will  settle  all  doubts,  for 
with  the  acquisition  of  alcohol  and  the  loss 
of  sngar,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  wilt  have 
been  so  deminished  as  to  show  no  more, 
and  perhaps  even  less,  than  0°  when  tested 
with  Beaume's  areometer.  These  remarks 
are  necessarily  brief:  they  may  perhaps  be 
anperflaous.  but  we  have  been  indnced 
to  make  them  to  show  that  the  natural  fer- 
mentation of  grape  juice  is  a  very  simple 
process,  devoid  of  all  technicality,  and  that 
the  manufacture  of  excellent  dry  table  vine 
can  be  carried  ou  here,  as  it  has  long  been 


carried  on  in  France  and  Germany,  by  tb*- 
humblest  cultivators  of  the  soil.  For  Lb> 
production  of  sweet  and  white  wines,  es- 
P'  cially  of  such  as  are  dt  stined  to  ultimate- 
ly become  champagnes,  the  method  of  cou- 
ducliug  the  ftrm'  utation  process  is,  of 
course,  entirely  diff'.reut.  Iu  their  case  the 
wiue  is  run  off  as  soon  as  half  the  sugar 
h-ts  been  trausforuied  (readily  determined 
by  the  artumeter).  and  either  rapidly  and 
contiuonsly  agitated  with  mecbanicAl  stir- 
rers iu  an  open  tub  or  made  to  repealedl; 
flow  from  a  high  vcs>el  iuto  a  tower  on-  . 
iu  order  to  mix  iu  with  it  the  greatest  po^ 
sible  quantityof  oir.  A  cnrrent  of  sulphur 
ons  acid  is  n*  xt  either  pumped  throngh  it 
or,  if  necessary  materials  for  this  purpo- 
be  nnt  at  hand,  made  to  mingle  with  it  by 
burning  sulphur  immediately  below  it, 
as  it  fiows  in  a  stream  from  one  tun  to  an- 
otlier.  In  the  district  of  Froutignan,  near 
the  well-known  town  of  Cctte,  iu  Franc-  . 
once  so  famous  for  its  Muscat,  but  no^v, 
like  so  many  districts,  devastated  by  ILl 
phylloxera,  we  found  that  this  killing  of  all 
germs  by  sulphurous  acid  w.is  regarded  as 
unhealthy  and  that  it  had  been  abandoned. 
It  is  preferred  to  stop  the  fermentation  by 
adding  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the 
liquid  at  a  convenient  period  of  the  process, 
and  then  to  draw  off  the  wines  and  allow 
them  to  clarify  in  sepanite  rats.  As  to  the 
commendability  or  otherwise  of  any  of 
these  practices,  we  shall  hare  plenty  to  say 
at  a  later  stage  of  our  discussion;  for  tho 
present  we  prefer  to  address  ourselves  first 
of  all  to  an  inqniry  into  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  aud  physical  phenomena  induced 
in  unadulterated  grape  jnice  daring  the 
various  processes  we  have  so  roughly  out- 
lined. To  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  such 
a  question  would  be  fntile  and  profitless, 
and  wonid  necessitate  a  greater  tax  njxjn 
the  knowledge  aud  attention  of  oar  readers 
than  we  have  right  to  impose;  we  shall 
consequently  content  ourselves  with  the  at- 
tempt to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  con- 
clusions that  a  lengthy  experience  has  en- 
abled us  to  form.  The  rough  and  ready,  or 
grosso  modo  explanation  of  the  chief  reac- 
tions has  hitherto  been,  that  the  principally 
important  change  from  must  to  wine  results 
from  the  transformation  of  the  glucose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Like  most 
other  explanations  of  a  similar  superficial 
charact'T.  this  one,  while  strictly  founded 
upon  fact,  is  sufficiently  incomplr-te  to  be 
not  only  worthless,  but  altoghether  mislead- 
ing to  the  uninitiated.  The  reality,  as  dis- 
covered by  modern  science,  is  that,  presum- 
ing two  parts  of  sagar  arv  capable  of  pro- 
ducing one  part  of  alcohol,  there  is  never 
enough  spirit  fonud,  even  after  the  most 
complete  and  lengthy  fennentalion,  to  ac- 
count for  more  than  8-5  or  at  a  maximum  *.HI 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar  originally  contained 
in  the  grape  juice.  As  from  1  to  4  per 
cent,  invariably  remained  unaltered  in  the 
wine,  and  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
say  one  per  cent,  may  be  lost  iu  the  form 
of  evaporated  alcohol,  carried  away  by  the 
carbouic  acid,  it  follows  that  some  9  or  10 
per  cent,  mast  have  undergone  some  other 
changes.  Ks  to  what  these  were  the  world 
was  in  utter  darkness  until  only  a  few  years 
ago.  when,  thanks  to  Pasteur  and  to 
Schmidth,  tho  light  war  let  in,  and  the 
missing  link  was  found.  We  now  know 
that  these  percentages  of  sugar  are  far  from 
being  lost — that  they  have  been  transformed 
into  bodies  of  a  most  complexed  nature — 
the  very  bodies,  in  fact,  which  give  to 
wines  their  moat  unvarying  and  distinctive 
characterintics.  It  is  by  the  stndy  and  the 
recognition  of    tbeae  sabstances  by  unfail- 
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ing  tests  thnt  we  have  beeu  eniibled  to 
establisli  the  staiuhirds  of  quanlUy  to  whifh 
we  hare  referrtd,  and  it  is  their  abseoce, 
or  excess,  or  existfnve  in  unnatural  propor- 
tions, that  marks  the  disliiictiou  between  a 
natural  and  an  artificial  wine.  Let  ns  try 
to  make  this  still  more  clear,  In  ordi  r  that 
we  may  coiuplett-ly  understand  why  re- 
coarse  to  analytical  chemistry  has  at  length 
become  a  factor  ond  a  necessity  in  the  wiut- 
trade. 

VEOETABLF.     RESO«  RCKN     Of      THK 
WEST    INDIES. 


Addreae  hy  Mr.  D.  Morris,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  delivered 
before  the  London  Chamber  cf  Commerce. 
For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  beeu  closely 
connected  with  the  development  of  sub- 
jects of  a  botanical,  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural character  in  the  Wt-st  Indies,  and 
I  am  glad  to  oflftr  a  contribution  towards  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
these  islands.  I  do  this,  chiefly,  in  the 
hope  that  a  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances wilt  enlist  the  interest  of  the  Lou- 
don Chamber  of  Commtrce.  and  of  othtr 
bodies  in  this  City  of  London  wbose  con- 
cern is  to  deal  with  (he  productions  of 
plant  life. 

I  purposely  confine  myself  to  speak  of 
the  vegetable  resources  of  the  West  In- 
dies, in  order  that  my  remarks  may  be 
wholly  directed  to  this  particular  depart- 
ment in  which  I  have  chitf  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  also  that  I  may  at  once 
indicate  the  direction  iu  which  I  believe 
the  future  prosperity  of  these  islands  to 
lie.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  West 
Indies  appear  to  be  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  true  wealth  of  these  islands 
evidently  is  bound  up  with  the  products 
of  the  soil,  and  in  such  horticultural  and 
agricultural  pursuits  as  are  directly  con- 
nected with  plart  life.  This  has  been  so 
in  the  past,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  so  in  the  future. 

The  present  condition  of  productive  in- 
dustries iu  the  West  Indies  is  addmitted 
to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  political,  social  and  fiscal 
conditions  which  have  operated  to  bring 
about  the  depressed  condition  of  these  iu- 
dastries.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  now 
to  realize  that  these  islands  are  geograph- 
ically so  well  placed  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  world;  that 
they  possess  both  soil  and  climate  that 
are  possessed  by  few  tropical  colonies; 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  a  laboring  pop- 
ulation rightly  controlled  and  judiciously 
managed,  capable  of  produciug  ten  times 
their  present  exports,  and  that  they  have 
England,  the  richest  country  in  tbt-  world, 
to  aid  and  support  them.  If  they  once 
realized  these  facts,  and  overcame  the 
spirit  of  despondency  which  has  so  long 
possessed  them,  their  condition  would 
Boon  be  improved. 

These  are  the  nearest  of  our  tropical 
posse&sions,  as  also  the  oldest  In  the 
past  they  yielded  such  wealth  as  greatly 
contributed  to  make  the  mother  country 
the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world.  But 
this  wealth  was  yielded  under  circum- 
stances which  were  exceptional,  ahd  which 
have  now  entirely  passed  away.  Th*  y  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
"Prices  then  ruled  artificially  high  as  they 
now  rule  artificially  low.''  But,  although 
the  markets  for  West  Indian  produce  are 
so  greatly  changed,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  islands  themselves  as  re- 
gards the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  their 
vailable  labor,  and  their  general  resources 


are  exactly  where  they  were.  Under  or- 
diuary  coudilions  the  keiu  comp<-tition  of 
to-day  should  not  iiff .ut  the  W<-s;  Indies 
more  unfavorably  than  it  nffects  other  trop- 
ical countries.  Th-  chief  r.  nsou  why  the 
competition  is  mori*  stVin-ly  felt  in  the 
Wtrst  Indies  than  elsewhere  in  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  most  bravely — 
but  in  many  respects  mo>;t  uufortu- 
uatey — slaked  their  prosperity  on  an  in- 
dustry which  brought  them  into  competi- 
tion with  countries  equally  well  placed 
with  themselves  as  regards  soil  and  cli- 
mate, but  perhaps  better  plac.d  than  they 
were  as  regards  capital,  as  n  gards  labor, 
and  such  mechanical  appliances  as  were 
specially  suited  to  the  industry.  If  they 
had  had  other  large  industries  to  fall  back 
upon,  the  depression  in  one  would  not 
have  been  so  sevi-rely  felt.  But  the  whole 
attention  and  energy  of  the  islands  had 
been  so  long  devoted  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  that  was  not  surprising  that  they 
could  not  easily  change.  Even  at  the 
present  time  a  capital  of  something  like 
fitly  millions  sterling  is  said  to  be  invested 
iu  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  this 
capital  should  be  sacrificed  unless  it  was 
felt  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  save  it. 
I  fully  recognise  the  fact  that  the  chief 
business  of  thi;  W,  st  Indies  is  that  of 
sugar.  I  also  realizis  that  tlje  people  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  relinquish  an  indus 
try,  which,  in  the  course  of  more  than  a 
century  has  become  thoroughly  established 
among  them.  They  are  familiar  with,  all 
its  details,  and  much  of  the  sea-board  land 
iu  the  West  Indies  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane than  any  othir  plant.  Having  ad- 
mitted so  much,  it  is,  however,  impossible 
to  overcome  the  plain  teachings  of  facts. 
No  colony  or  set  of  colonies  can  now- 
a-days  be  permanently  prosperous  if  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  a  single  industry. 

There  are  now  such  rapid  developments 
iu  production,  while  distribution  is  so 
highly  organized  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph and  steam  navigation,  that  a  good 
market  anywhere  can  remain  good  only 
for  a  certain  time.  Good  prices  quickly 
stimulate  increased  production  in  tropical 
as  well  as  iu  other  industries.  Hence  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  for  these  islands 
to  provide  for  the  fluctuations  iu  prices, 
and  fortify  themselves  against  a  falling  off 
in  demand  of  a  single  product.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  variety  of  cultures. 
This,  I  venture  to  believe,  must  be  the 
future  policy  throughout  the    West    Indies. 

It  is  ueceFSary,  however,  as  a  first  step, 
to  place  the  sugar  industry  on  a  satisfac- 
tory footing.  If,  as  there  is  every  proba- 
bility now,  the  continental  sugar  bounties 
are  abolished,  the  West  Indian  planters 
will  feel  that  one  at  least  of  the  depressing 
influences,  with  which  they  have  had  so 
long  to  contend,  will  be  removed.  It  is 
too  soon  yet  to  estimate  exactly  what  in-' 
fluence  the  abolition  of  bounties  will  have 
upon  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  evidently  a  step  iu  the  right 
direction,  and  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  negotiations,  and  assisted  in  secur- 
ing the  results  so  far  attained,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  colonies  interested  in  the 
sugar-caue  industry. 

We  may  assume  that  eventually  a  better 
market  will  be  obtained  for  colonial  sugar. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  unwise  to 
count  too  much  upon  this.  The  area  of 
production  of  cane-sugar  is  now  so  vast, 
and  it  is  capable   of   being   bo    easily   in- 


creas.  d,  that  in  a  few  years  the  competi- 
tion ui  ly  be  as  keen  as  evcr.  A  hope  is 
still,  I  beli.'ve,  entertained  of  a  reciprocal 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  latter, 
it  is  thought,  might  be  disposed  to  admit 
West  Indian  sugar  free  or  at  a  red-iclion  of 
duty,  on  conditiou  that  the  Islands  re- 
moved the  duty  on  American  food  stuflfs. 
Probably  the  islands  by  such  a  treaty 
would  gain  more  than  they  would  lose.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cane 
sugar  is  being  largely  produced  in  the 
States  already,  aud  that  the  cnltivaion  of 
beets  are  now  being  attempted  there.  We 
have  heard  also  a  great  deal  lately  of 
Sorghum  sugar.  Of  the  future  of  this  w»- 
know  nothing.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  American  marfiet  may  not  prove 
so  advuutageons  to  these  islands  ae  is  now 
supposed. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  abolition  oi 
sugar  bounties,  and  securing  a  reciprocal 
treaty  with  America,  it  is  WfU  to  point  out 
that  a  permanent  improvement  in  ih' 
sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  is  i 
matter  very  much  in  the  hands  of  thi 
planters  themselves.  By  planters,  I  in- 
clude proprietary  interests  at  home,  as 
well  ns  those  resident  in  the  Islands.  Man} 
efi'orts  have  already  beeu  made  to  econo- 
mize the  cost  of  production.  But  in  all 
the  islands  there  is  necessarily  a  concen- 
tration of  all  the  purely  manufacturin}. 
processes  of  sugar  making,  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Usiue  system.  This  system 
possesses  the  merit  that  it  keeps  the  purely 
agricultural  work  of  growing  the  canes 
distinct  from  the  purely  manufacturing 
process  of  making  the  sugar.  Where 
large  sugar  making  factory  is  worked  with 
the  best  machinery  and  highest  scientific 
knowledge,  finer  and  better  qualities  of 
sugar  are  produced,  while  the  cost  is  di- 
minished. 

At  present,  every  small  estate  carries  on 
its  own  process  of  sugar  making.  The 
machinery  is  often  primitive,  and  the 
quality  of  sugar  necessarily  low.  If 
groups  of  estates  were  formed  to  grow 
canes,  and  sell  them  at  a  certain  rate  p'  i 
ton  to  the  Usines,  the  results  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Usines 
are  already  in  existence  in  Trididad,  St. 
Lucia  and  British  Guiana.  Many  could  be 
worked  iu  Jamaica  where  at  present  uot 
one  exists*.  In  all  the  islands  the  Usine 
system  ofi"ers  a  solution  of  many  problems 
connected  with  the  West  ludia  sugar  in- 
dustry. Should  there  be  a  revival  iu  the 
industr)-,  this  is  one  of  the  first  points  that 
deserves  attention.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  isolated  estates  where  the  Usine  sys- 
tem is  not  practicable,  and  in  Jamiaca 
there  are  estates  making  the  best  qualities 
of  rum  that  would  possibly  find  the  Ujjine 
system  altogether  unsuitable. 

Much  of  course  depends    on   the    kiuds 


cane  was  capable  of  being  iminoved  puri  ly 
by  cultivation  and  experiui' iiltil  proeit^si  s, 
like  those  whieh  have  improvtd  the  Utt, 
this  would  be  one  of  the  most  i  fS>  dive 
means  of  benefitting  the  industry. 

New  varieties  amongst  sugar  canes  arise 
generally  in  the  form  of  biul  variation. 
These  occur  very  seldom,  aud  possibly 
amongst  several  thousand  acrts  of  caui  s, 
uot  one  cane  will  bi.-  detected  as  exhibiting 
any  .well-marked  characteristics.  Planters, 
however,  should  be  keen  to  mark  any  canes 
that  show  a  departure  from  the  typts,  and 
luliivate  thtm  separately. 

At  present  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
varieties  of  canes  possessing  ctrtain  well- 
marked  qualities  which  have  arisen  uiuhr 
natural  conditions  iu  other  countries,  and 
we  introduce  these  iu  the  hope  that  ihiy 
may  prove  richer  iu  saccharine  properlits, 
ihan  those  already  cultivated.  The  net  is 
in  (he  bands  of  planters,  engineers,  and 
chemists,  the  latter  of  whom  are  especially 
charged  to  ixtract  from  the  canes  all  the 
-lUgar  they  possess.  This  problem  has  not 
yet  beeu  solved  in  spite  of  all  our  appli- 
nces.  Possibly  at  the  jn-eseut  time  no 
part  of  the  woild  is  no  well  provided  wi'h 
lifferent  varieties  of  canes  as  the  West 
India  Islands.  Siuce  1870  an  experimeutul 
plantation  with  some  90  to  70  varieties  of 
ngnr  canes  has  been  maintained  under 
he  charge  of  the  Botanical  department  of 
Jamaica.  The  canes  were  obtained  direct 
from  Mauritius,  Queensland,  Southern 
United  States,  and  some  from  Kew.  These 
were  grown  in  quarter  or  half  acre  lots. 
Their  characteristics  were  noted,  their 
merits  carefully  invested  by  planters  and 
chemists,  and  the  results  publish,  d  for 
general  information.  This  experimental 
plantation,  maintained  for  18  years,  is  still 
in  existence.  The  canes  grown  and  pro- 
pagated at  Jamaica  have  been  distributed 
uot  only  in  the  island  itst^U  but  throughout 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  necessary  here  lo 
emphasise  the  fact  that  since  1870  numer- 
ous varieties  of  sugar  cants  have  beeu  in- 
troduced by  the  Jamaica  gardens;  they 
have  beeu  propagated  by  them  aud  dis- 
tributed by  them  uot  merely  in  a  cane  or 
so  of  each  variety,  but  in  qualities  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  to  individual  planters. 
At  the  Trinidad  gardens  the  experimental 
culture  of  new  canes  was  began  in  1872. 
In  1884  farther  supplies  of  new  canes  were 
received  from  Kew  aud  distributed  in  the 
island.  At  British  Guiana  in  1881,  soon 
after  the  gardens  were  started,  uew  canes 
were  introduced  for  experimental  culture, 
some  by  the  Government  aud  others  by 
the  Hon.  A.  C.  McCalmau.  The  Govern- 
ment analytical  chemist  has  carefully 
examined  aud  reported  upon  them  iu  a 
document  of  considerable  interest  and 
value.  The  Botanical  station  at  Barbados, 
established  iu  1885,  with  about  90  acres  of 
laud   attached    to  it,    has  beeu  wholly  de- 


aud  varieties  of  canes   kept   under  cultiva-    voted   to   the    experimental    cultivation   of 

new  sugar  canes.  These  were  received 
from  Jamaica.  The  experiments  here  have 
been  directed  uot  only  to  the  relative  merits 
of  new  and  old  canes,  but  also  to  tbe  ef- 
fects upon  them  of  certain  manures.  The 
reports  have  been  prepared  with  great  care 
by  Prof.  Harrison,  and  published  by  the 
Government  of  Bardados,  aud  widely  re- 
produced iu  the  press.  This  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  what  has  been  done  from  the 
botanical  and  chemical  side  to  aid  sugar 
planters  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  record 
of  service  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
unique  iu  the  history  of  the  sugar-cane  in- 
dustry. The  details  of  cane  cultivation 
are  so  well  understood  in  the  West  Indiea 


tion.  The  West  ladies  have  been  singu- 
larly free  from  diseases  amongst  canes. 
No  destructive  fungoid  or  insect  pests  have 
appeared  among  them  as  iu  Mauritius  and 
other  sugar  produciug  countries.  The 
canes  have  been  hardy  and  productive. 
Local  deteriorations  have  no  doubt  arisen 
through  poverty  of  soil  or  other  unfavora- 
ble circumstances.  This  latter  has  been 
sought  to  be  met  by  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  canes  from  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  well  known  that  the  sugar- 
caue  does  not  produce  seed,  and  hence  it 
IS  impossible  to  improve  it  by  any  pro- 
cesses of  hybridizing  and  crossing  fouud  so 
beneficial  in  other  plants.    If   the   sugar- 
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Ibitt  tU"  plttuUnt  once  Bupplittl  wih  n  ^oo(\ 
varifty  of  caiuH  are  welt  able  to  grow  tbeiu 
aud  indeed  tirt-  id  a  bt  tier  positioo  to  judge 
of  Iheir  ftcluiil  nitritrt  thnu  any  oue  else. 

Althougb    the  uative    flora  of    the    West 
Indieti    iuchuies   mauy    viiluabl  ■  plaiits,    ii 
ib  rvmarkaUe  tbat  Ufarlj  ail  the  veg<  tabh 
producliou8  of  these  islauds  at  present  an 
deriTed  from  fxotic  plauts  iutruduced  from 
elsewhere  and  kept  ander  caltlTaiion.    The 
BOgar  cane  it-ielf  i.s  of  AMalic  origin.     IIh 
iotroductioD  to  the  W^at  lodiea  id   clearly 
tracti-able   io    historic    records.       What    is 
called    Otaheite    cane,    also  koowu   as  th< 
Boarbou     cane,     was     introduced    to    tbt 
English  islands  at  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  begiuuing  of  the  preBeut  centnry.  Ch^)- 
tain    Bligh    brought   the   sugar    cane    and 
bread-fruit  from  the  Pacific  iu  His  Majes- 
ty's ships  in  1796.     These  and  other  plants 
on  arrival  were  carefully  tend-d,  aud  dis- 
tributed   from    the  Jamaica    Botanic    Gar- 
dens by  Wili-g,  a  gardener  selectt-d  by  Sn 
Joaeph  Banks.     The  introduction  of  coffo 
to  the  We.*t  Indies  we  owe  to  the  French. 
Ijogwood    was   brought    from  British  Hon 
duras  to  Jamaica  br  Dr.  Burhaui,   a  botan- 
ist,   1715.     The    export    of    logwood    frouj 
this  island  now  exceeds  thut  of  Honduras, 
and   amounts   to    i;liH),000  annually.     Dr. 
Clark,    the    first    island    botanist,    brougb' 
with  him  u    Jamaica    the  jujube  tree  and 
the  champhor  tree.     The  first  mango  pluut^ 
w^re  brought  by  Lird  Rodney,    while   Dr 
Marten  in    1788,  introduced  the  clove  and 
black-pcppra.  Jtouaica  ginger  had  its  origin 
in  the  East  ludit  s.     Cacao  is  indigenous  to 
none  of    the   islauds,   and    in   Jumaica,    ai 
least,  owes  its  recent  increase  in  cnlinrc  to 
the  action  of  the  Butanical  Gardens      The 
first  seeds  and  plants  of  cinchona  and  tea 
cultivated  in  Jamaica  w*  re   sent  out  from 
Kew.     Numerous  fibre  plants,   cardamoms, 
p4'Ppers,     india-rubbers    aud    spices    have 
been    supplied    to  the  islands  through  the 
instrumentality  of  K*.'W  and  distributed  by 
the   local    gardens.     The  records   of   these 
and  similar  introduction:!  are  easily  accessi- 
ble.    There    are  mentioned   here   only  for 
the    purpose    of    indicating    the    important 
part    which    introduced    plants    generally 
havg    taken  in  establishing    successful  in- 
dustries in  the  West  Indies. 

With  the  exception  of  pimento  and  some 
timber  and  dye  woods,  it  may  be  generally 
assumed  that  all  the  industrial  plants  of 
the  WrRt  Indies,  as  we  know  them  at 
present,  have  been  bronght  from  othei 
coQUtries.  Hence  we  realize  the  useful 
character  of  the  duties  assigned  to  t:.e 
Botanic  Gardens,  specially  charged  with 
work  of  introducing  aud  dintributiog  such 
plants.  It  is  only  by  such  moans  that  the 
islands  can  be  supplied  with  the  best  sorts 
aud  kinds  of  plants  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances, aud  they  can  be  so  equipped  as 
to  hold  their  own  amidst  the  keen  com- 
petition of  other  countries. 

For  such  pnrely  agricultural  communities 
as  exist  iu  the  Wt-st  Indies,  a  well  organ- 
ized and  efficient  Botanical  Garden  is  bv 
DO  means  a  luxury.  It  should  rather  h*- 
regarded  as  a  neceasity.  It  may  be  useful 
to  state  \rbat  are  the  functions  of  such  a 
gardi-u.  The  work  undt-riaken  by  it  shonld 
be  primarily  of  a  scientific  character.  It 
should  devote  itself  to  the  investigation  of 
the  indigenous  pUnta  of  the  islartd.  aud  to 
their  proper  identification  and  classifica- 
tion. It  sbonUl  supply  information  re- 
specting those  i>oi«seHHing  medicinal,  econo- 
mic or  industrial  value,  and  keep  records 
of  their  usi-s.  It  shonld  keep  both  living 
aud  dried  specimens  of  such  plaDta  con- 
veniently  at  hand  for  the  use  of  those  who 


disire  to  study  tbem.  When  so  much  is  industries  of  the  }:,tist,  are  largely  inuebt'd 
done  as  regards  the  native  plnuts,  a  bolani-  to  butanists  for  their  initiation  and  develop- 
cal  garden  by  means  of  correspondence  mcnt.  Few  realise  these  services;  but 
and  eichauges  witli  kindred  institutions  the  results  are  no  less  striking  aud  suggvs- 
should  introduce  valuabl--,  rare  and  de-  tive  as  ri-gnrds  the  possibilities  of  the 
sirable    plants    from    other   countries,    aud    'uture. 

cultivate  them  f(»r  the  observation  aud  in-  What  has  been  done  by  the  BoUnical 
structiou  of  the  iuhabitants.  On  the  pure-  *iardens  at  Jamaica,  and  is  being  done  by 
ly  practical  side,  aud  where  other  means  the  excellent  gardens  at  Trinidad  and  Bnt- 
are  wauling,  a  welt  organized  garden  should  'sh  Guiana,  indicates  a  v-.ry  imporUnt 
raise  valuable  plants  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  ^^'^^^  whereby  the  other  islauds  may  be 
and  distribute  them  with  cultural  inform-  benefitted.  The  latter  islands,  it  must  be 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uew  rememUred,  are  small  and  comparatively 
in.'ustrit s  isolattd.      Their    smullut^ss    and    isolation 

I'p  to  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  lia'e.  indeed,  been  the  chief  operating 
whole  of  the  West  Indian  islands  possessed  caas'-s  in  their  backwardness.  To  assist 
mlv  two  Botaniail  establishra.  nis.  one  at  ^^^'^  in  dev.  loping  industries  suited  to 
-Jamaica  and  the  other  at  Trinidad.  The  their  circumstances,  a  scheme  of  Botanical 
-ard^ufl  at  Jamaica  were  established  in  ^^tJiUons  has  been  devised,  which  is  now 
1774.  aud  the  records  of  their  usefuln.s^  parity  in  operation.  This  scheme  was  first 
luriuiT  more  than  a  century,  fully  jnstiti.s  suggested  iu  the  Report  of  the  R->yal  Com- 
be important  place  assigned  lo  them.  To  mission  of  1883.  it  was  strongly  supported 
ipply  to  them  the  words  ol  Bryau  Edwards  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  accepted  by  the 
they  "biivj  .supplied  subsistence  for  future  local  legiMaturea  with  the  approval  of  the 
:-nerations  aud  furnished  fresh  ineitemi-uts  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies.  The 
o  industry,  mw  improvements  iu  the  arts  scheme  provided  for  the  establishment,  in 
,of  cultivation,  and  new  subjects  in  com-  each  island  not  already  supplied  with  a 
uerce."  1  have  a'ready  alluded  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  of  a  small  inexpensive 
emark.ible  results  which  followed  the  iu-  establi.-bment  calt.d  a  Botanical  Station, 
reduction  of  logwood  to  Jamaica.  It  may  The  di  tails  of  the  scheme  have  been  already 
be  useful  to  refer  lo  another  industry  prat-  discussed,  and  may  be  known  to  many. 
tic:illy  created  by  the  botanical  gardens.  The  chief  points  involved  are  the  main- 
lu  the  year  1814,  it  was  laid  down  as  one  taiuance  of  a  nursery  and  a  depot  for  plants 
'.f  the  objects  of  the  Botanical  Gardeu  at  in  each  island,  and  the  diflfus-ion  by  means 
Jamaica,  that  it  should  devote  attention  of  bulletins  of  pr.iQtical  hints  as  regards 
"to  the  investigation  of  many  unknown  their  treatment  and  cultivation.  The  sU- 
uative  plants  of  the  island,  which  from  lions  would  b**  affiliated  either  to  the 
the  properties  of  those  already  known,  it  Botanical  Gard  us  at  Jamaica  or  Trinidad, 
is  reasonable  to  reftr  would  prove  highly  aud  it  would  receive  from  these  gardens 
beuefical  iu  argmentiug  iulerual  resources  seeds  and  plants  on  payment  in  accord- 
by  supplying  various  articles  of  food,  for  ance  with  an  established  schedule  of 
medicin**.  or  for  manufacture  ,  .  by  prices.  It  may  be  gathered  that  such  a 
means  of  which  great  commercial  advan-  scheme  of  botanical  stations  for  the  lesstr 
tages  might  be  obtained;  among  others.  West  Indian  islands  seeks  to  meet  the 
the  various  vegetable  dyes  claim  particular  special  circumstances  under  which  they 
attention  as  promising  a  fruitful  field  of  are  now  placed,  and  to  do  so  in  the  most 
discovery."  flexible    and    economical     manner.*  It   is 

It  is  interesting  to  not* ,  that  while  no  evident  that  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
dye-woods  whatever  were  exported  from  scheme,  which  practically  amounts  lo  a 
the  island  in  1S24,  »  small  tra.ie  of  the  botanical  federation  for  purely  economical 
value  of  £l,t*5'.»  was  i-tarttd  in  1833.  which,  purpose?,  these  islands  will  be  enabled  to 
since  that  tim«,  has  steadily  increased,  act  much  more  thoroughly  and  economi. 
until  now  it  has  assumed  relatively,  large  cally,  .as  a  whole,  than  if  each  one  de- 
dimensions.  The  report  of  dye-woods  in  pended  entirely  on  its  own  reeonrces. 
1W70  reached  a  gross  value  of  £112,313  The  govL-rnmeut  of  Jamaica  has  cor- 
("Jamiaca  Handbook,*'  1884-85,  p.  375;.  dially  given  its  assent  to  the  scheme,  and 
Similar  results  in  more  recent  times  nave  stations  are  already  established  at  Barba- 
attended  the  increased  attention  given  to  dos  and  St.  Lucia,  and  a  boUnical  garden 
the    cultivation   oi    fruits  that    have   been    at  Grenada.     Unfortunately   the    island    of 

St.  Vincent  aud    Tobago,   which    most  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  botanical   station. 


tries,  and  the  local  policy  which  has  thus 
isolated  aud  crippled  them,  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  their  present  nnsatisfactory 
condition. 

I  conceive  that  no  mission  could  be 
nobler  and  worthier  for  those  interested  in 
these  islands,  than  to  bring  a  prosperity 
to  them  at  all  proportionate  to  their  re- 
sources of  material  wealth  and  natural 
beantv. 

(^Tob*  Continued.) 


WI>E     AS    A     BEVi-RAtiR. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  says:  "It  is,  indeed,  a  remarka- 
ble circumstance  that  in  the  home  of  the 
best  wine-grapes,  in  Greece  aud  Southern 
Spain,  drunkenness  is  far  less  prevalent 
than  in  Scotland,  or  in  Bossia  Poland, 
where  Bacchus  ean  tempt  bis  votaries  only 
with  nauseous  vodka.''  To  this  very  signi- 
ficant observation,  from  a  great  authority, 
it  may  be  added  that  intemperance,  in  all 
grape  producing  and  vrine  drinking  coun- 
tries, is  far  less  than  in  the  non-giape  pro- 
ducing, and  rum,  whiskey  and  gin-drink- 
ing countries.  Therefore,  all  rational  tem- 
perance men,  like  those  of  France  and 
Germany,  should  advocate  wine  as  a 
beverage,  to  the  exclusion  of  distilled  alco- 
holic liquors;  and,  like  them,  whenever  it 
may  be  necessary,  pledge  the  people 
against  their  uses  in  social  life,  as  prone 
to  lead  to  appaling  abuses,  such  as  now 
disgrace,  in  many  nations,  including  oar 
own.  the  civilization  of  the  age  in  which 

we  live. 

—  ■-  ^»»     -■■-,- 

BEET     SirOAR      IX      ErROPS. 


are  said  to  be  too  poor  even  to  afford   the 
cost  of  so  moderate  an    outlay    as    is   here 


neglected  in  Jamaica.  The  export  of  these 
in  1875  amounted  to  £14,912,  in  1884  the 
total  value  had  increased  to  £'i73,531. 

Results  such  as  thesf,  although  obvious- 
ly of  a  special  character,  justify  the  attempt  !  involved.  In  the  Leeward  islauds,  com- 
now  btiug  made  to  improve  the  circum- 1  prising  Dominica,  Antigua,  Mouts^rrat, 
sUnces  of  the  West  India  islands  by  means  St.  Klitts  and  Xevis.  and  the  Virgin 
of  the  extention  of  botanical  efforts.  They  Islands,  although  the  scheme  was  accepted 
afford  also  a  striking  instance  of  what  is  I  by  the  local  legislation  in  1885,  it  haa  not 
capable  of  being  accomplished  in  these  yet  been  put  into  force.  The  backward 
islands,    when    careful    investigation    and    condition    of    Dominica,  which    is   third  io 


judicious  and  enterprising  efforts  are  com- 
bined to  fit  local  circumstances  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  outt-r  world. 

The  services  of  botanists  in  creating  iro- 
portAut    industries    have    not    usually    re- 


size of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  is 
simply  deplorable.  The  great  part  is  still 
unopened  forest.  It  possesses  such  nat 
ural  resources  of  soil  and  climate,  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  the  right  applica- 
ceived  the  attention  Ibt^y  deserved.  We  !  lion  of  capiUil  and  energy  to  make  it  oue 
hear  a  good  deal  of  what  engineers  and  of  the  most  prosperous  of  our  tropical  de- 
chemists  have  done,  but  the  work  of  boUn-  i  pendencies.  It  finances  are  said  to  bo  so 
ists  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  In  nearly  all  I  low  at  present  as  not  to  odaiit  even  of  the 
our  colonial  possessions  whose  prosperity  simplest  atUmpt  b  iug  made  to  develop 
is  based  on  agricultural  pursuits,  botauisU  I  leieal  industries.  The  Leeward  islauds 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  wresting  from  |  should  possess  a  well-organized  Botauioal 
nature  some  of  her  most  jt-alunsly  guarde<l  j  Department  similar  to  Jamaica  and  Trini- 
secrets.  The  industries  of  the  West,  no  dad.  At  present  they  are  completely  cot 
leas  than  the  valuable   tea  and    cinchona  '  off  from  all  means  of   starting  new   indus- 


A  continental  authority  has  calcntated 
that  the  production  of  sugar  from  beot 
ruot  grown  in  Europe  during  the  year 
1887  will  show  a  very  decided  reduction  on 
the  previous  year.  From  the  figures  for 
the  past  year — which  are  of  coarse,  more 
or  less  approximate — it  is  calculated  that 
275.000  tons  less  of  beet  root  bos  been 
grown  in  the  beet  root  growing  countries  of 
Europe  during  1887  than  in.  1886.  The 
decrease  is  not  confined  to  one  country,  bot 
is  general  the  single  exception  being  Bel- 
gium, which  bus,  it  is  estimated,  produced 
100.000  tons  last  year,  as  against  91.000 
tons  in  188G.  In  Germany  and  \ut>tiia  the 
decrease  amounts  in  each  country  to  about 
100,000  tons.  Russia  shows  a  demiuished 
production  of  75.000  tons,  while  France, 
more  fortunate,  comes  within  a  few  thous- 
and tons  of  the  previous  year.  The  total 
production  of  beet  root  io  188ti  was 
2.625,000  tons,  and  last  year  it  is  estimated 
the  crop  will  not  exceed  2,350,000  tooa. 


VlUilliy   of  KeMl«. 

A  horticultural  authority  tells  tis  that 
seeds  will  germinate  as  freely  the  second 
year  as  the  first.  The  length  of  time  for 
which  seeds  can  be  relied  on  varies  con- 
siderably, accoiding  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  kept.  A  cool,  mod- 
erately dry  place  is  the  beat  for  the  pre- 
servation of  seeds;  moisture  and  varying 
temperature  are  detrimental.  Beans,  peas, 
p«pper,  carrot,  corn,  rgg-plant,  okra.  salai- 
fv,  thyme,  snge  and  rhubarb  are  safe  for 
two  years,  osparagus.  ♦•ndive,  lettuce,  pars- 
ley, spinach,  radish,  are  safe  for  three 
years  :croccoli.  cauliflower,  cabbage,  ctlery, 
turnip,  are  sjife  for  four  or  five  years,  beet 
cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin,  B4jnach  and 
tomato  seeks,  will  grow  when  six  to  ten 
years  old. 
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TKEVTMKNT   OF  TlIF    VINK    DUKINW 
VEUEFATION. 

Tnrifllcs    of   Vines    lo  be    Selfftcil    lor 
C'lilifvntion. 

Each  Tarietv  of  viue  generally  preserves 
its  main  characters  wherever  it  cau  be 
plftuted  so  as  to  produce  fruit.  Its  priuci- 
pal  characters  appear  also  in  the  wine  made 
from  that  fruit.  Exposure,  territory,  and 
climate  may  make  a  viue  poor  or  rich,  but 
it  will  uever  trausform  it  into  auylbiug 
else;  the  Muscat  will  not  become  Cabernet, 
the  Piueau  will  never  become  Gamay,  the 
Riessling  will  never  become  Chardenay  or 
Tokay,  Notwithstanding  this  remarkable 
and  unquestionable  fact,  the  idea  that  the 
variety  of  that  plant  governs  the  product 
has  always  been  applied  only  to  the  so- 
called  great  gi-owths.  .\s  Guyot  expresses 
it,  the  idea  of  the  growth  has  absorbed  the 
idea  of  the  vine,  while  in  reality  the  vine 
Plant  Chateau  L  ifite  with  Gamay  or  Gouais, 
and  you  will  have  ft  detestable  wine.  Sub- 
stitute the  Gamay  for  the  old  vines  of  the 
Clos  Vougr-ot,  and  you  will  have  wine  at  (50 
francs  the  piece.  Take  the  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignou  from  the  Haut  Medoc,  or  the  Franc 
Piueau  from  the  Bourgogne,  and  plant  it 
at  Madeira,  at  the  Cape,  in  Spain,  in 
Algeria,  or  at  Auserre,  and  everywhere  you 
will  obtain  excellent  wines,  which  will  re- 
call the  wines  of  those  countries  from  which 
you  have  taken  the  plauts.  The  exposure, 
the  climate,  the  high  cultivation,  and  the 
mode  of  making  the  wiue  will  of  course  in- 
fluence their  lightness,  their  richness,  their 
taste,  and  their  bouquet;  but  the  Pineau, 
wherever  growu,  will  reproduce  the  qualities 
of  the  Burgundy  wine,  and  the  Cabernet, 
wherever  growu,  will  recall  those  of  the 
Medoc.  The  Eiessling,  whether  grown  on 
the  Rhine,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Croatia,  or  at  the 
Cape,  will  always  recall  the  qualities  of  the 
wine  of  the  Rhine.  The  Doc  de  la  Vittoria, 
Espartero,  caused  Bordeaux  grapes  to  be 
planted  in  his  vineyards  in  Navarre.  The 
wine  there  produced  is  true  wiue  of  Bor- 
deaux as  to  taste  and  richness,  but  it  has  an 
after  taste  which  is  aour  and  bad,  and 
which  is  found  in  most  Spanish  wines. 
This  taste  is  produced  by  the  methods  of 
preparation  aid  keeping  adopted  through- 
out Spain.  In  the  Auxerrois  there  was  a 
remarkable  observation  made  in  the  year 
1858.  The  wine  made  from  Gamay  was 
sold  at  50  to  60  francs  the  piece  of  250 
litres,  while  the  piece  of  the  wine  made 
from  Piueaux  was  sold  at  from  300  to  400 
francs.  It  has  been  alleged  against  this  ex- 
perience that  the  Pineaux  was  grown  in 
favored  slopes,  but  that  is  really  a  ground- 
less objection.  The  same  slopes,  if  planted 
with  Gamay,  would  soon  loose  Iheii-  repu- 
tation, and  their  wiue  would  sell  at  perhaps 
15  francs  higher  than  the  Gamay  wine  of 
common  vineyard.  It  is  therefore  quite 
properly  that  Guyot  insists,  and  we  insist 
with  him,  that  each  wine,  no  matter  from 
what  couutry  it  comes,  should  carry  with 
it  the  name  or  names  of  the  grapes  from 
which  it  is  made.  Thus  one  should  never 
say  "wiue  of  Burgundy,"  but  "wiue  of 
Pineau  from  Burguudy."  One  should  not 
speak  of  ''Bordeaux  wine,''  but  of  '*wine  of 
Cabernet  from  Bordeaux,"  or  "wine  of 
Verdot."  One  should  speak  of  "wine  of 
Fins  Plants  of  Champagne,''  and  not  of 
"Champagne  wine.''  In  the  Bourgygne 
there  are  produced,  side  by  side  on  one  and 
the  same  slope,  excellent  wines  from  good 
varieties  of  grapes  and  bad  wines  from  bad 
varieties  of  grapes.  These  varieties  are 
frequently  mixed  in  the  vineyard  which 
may  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 


ducer, but  which  have  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  ultimate  product  as  regards  the  con- 
sumer. The  Germans  have  practically 
recognizt-d  this  long  since.  They  cull  their 
Rifsshug  wine  "Riessliug,*'  in  order  to 
make  fully  sure  that  it  is  to  be  undersiood 
that  this  wine  comes  from  Riessling  only. 
The  Germans  also  speak  of  "Tromine,'' 
and  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  these  are 
pure  wines,  because  their  characters  are  so 
striking,  and  an  admixture  of  other  grapes 
would  produce  so  infallible  a  deterioration 
in  the  quality  that  only  folly  could  thiuk 
of  eflfecting  such  a  mixture.  If  we  consider 
the  great  growths  and  the  history  of  their 
establishment,  we  shall  always  find  that  they 
were  originally  produced  by  intelligent 
persons  who  planted  favorably  situated 
vineyards  with  excellent  vines.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  produce  was  gradually  as- 
cribed to  the  situation  only,  and  the  effect 
of  the  particular  cultiviition  of  the  species 
of  vine  growu  was  forgotten.  We  hav 
now  to  do  the  reverse.  We  have  to  wake 
up  producers,  wine  mer  hants,  and  con- 
sumers to  this  great  law,  that  the  variety 
of  the  wine  determines  th.-  the  quality  of 
wiue,  unless  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  a 
guaranteed  statement  of  variety  of  vine 
from  which  this  peculiar  wiue  has  beeu 
made.  We  therefore  advise  that  the  finest 
variety  of  vines  should  be  planted  in  all 
places  where  it  is  intended  to  establish  new 
vineyards.  No  producer  needs  to  fear  that 
the  finest  varieties  will  give  him  less  pro 
duce  than  the  coarsest,  if  he  will  carefully 
adopt  the  method  of  training  most  adapted 
to  each. 

During  this  century  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  relative  value 
of  the  fine  varieties  of  vines.  In  the  yesr 
1819  the  Dnc  de  Decaze  founded  the  Am 
pelographic  School  of  the  Luxembourg 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Here 
there  were  brought  together  varieties  of 
vines  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  was 
found 'quite  impossible  to  make  use  of  auy 
of  them.  How  is  wiue  to  be  made  from 
two  plants,  and  how  can  the  value  of  a 
plant  be  determined  except  by  its  produce, 
well  treated  and  well  matured?  The  col- 
lection was  a  very  useful  botanical  one,  but 
its  viticultural  value  was  nil.  We  have 
ourselves  carefully  examiued  the  whole  of 
the  vines  in  that  collection  for  botanical 
and  special  chemical  purposes;  but  we  are 
nevertheless  obliged  to  say  that  it  has 
never  fulfilled  auy  of  the  iutt-ntious  which 
were  connected  with  its  establishment. 
Viticulture  remained  the  same  throughout 
France,  and  even  the  propagation  of  good 
or  bad  vines  were  left  uuiufluenced  by  this 
gruat  effort  of  Decaze.  This  collection  of 
viu^s  was  imitated  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  There  was  one  made  at  Baden, 
and  another  at  Heidelberg,  in  which  Melz- 
ger,  the  botanist,  took  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  which  has  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  monograph  on  vines  by  Von  Babo. 
There  is  a  collection  at  Gartz,  whicli  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Arch- 
duke John;  and  another  at  the  Closter 
Neuburg,  which  serves  as  the  botanical 
school^of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  that 
convent.  All  these  have  undoubtedly  aug- 
mented the  knowledge  of  vines  in  general, 
and  many  intelligent  persons  have  thence 
drawn  stock  which  they  have  multiplied  to 
advantage;  but  on  the  whole,  vinificatiou 
has  not  been,  thereby  improved  to  the  de- 
sired extent, 

Guyot  says  to  viticuUurists:  "Plant 
your  new  vineyards  with  the  finest  vines 
that  you  can  get  in  your  neighborhood. 
Each  of  you  can  distinguish  them  perfectly 


well  in  your  locality.  Yon  know  their 
qualities  and  faults  better  than  the  pro- 
prieties or  men  of  science.  Take  the  In-st 
plants,  cultivate  them  carefully,  adopt  the 
mode  of  cutting  which  makes  them  fertile, 
give  them  the  manure  which  is  necessary, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  revenues  of  your 
vineyard  double;  you  will  fiud  that  while 
before  your  vineyard  nourished  only  one 
family,  it  will  now  feed  two.  The  salaries 
will  augment,  the  laud  will  get  richer,  and 
you  will  contribute  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  France.'' 

To  the  proprietors  he  says:  "Buy  the 
canes  of  the  reputed  vineyards,  of  your 
neighborhood ;  collect  the  canes  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  vines  in  your  own  vi.  e- 
yards,  plant  them  in  nurseries,  and  train  up 
new  plants  which  will  enable  you  to  replace 
vines  which  have  died  in  your  established 
vineyards  or  to  plant  new  vineyards  all  to- 
gether. Do  aot  provine,  but  fill  up  all 
places  which  have  become  vacant  by  two- 
year  plants  from  the  nursery.  Carry  earth 
and  manure  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
vineyard  n,  quires  it.  Maintain  your  vines 
with  trunks,  and  cut  them  upon  a  fruit- 
branch  and  a  wood-branch.  Do  not  spare 
hand  labor,  and  you  will  find  that  your 
wines  will  be  double  in  value,  and  that 
their  quantities  will  be  as  great  as  that 
produced  by  the  coarsest  vines.'' 

To  the  Government  M.  Guyot  says : 
"Make  yourself  the  instrument  of  collect- 
ing all  the  canes  of  the  best  growths  of 
France  immediately  after  the  cutting;  plant 
them  in.  nurseries,  and  you  will  have  iu 
two  years,  at  a  very  small  expense,  millions 
of  vines.  If  each  thousand  of  these  vines 
be  sold  at  five  francs,  the  revenue  will  am- 
ply cover  your  expenses.  Create  in  Algeria, 
in  Landes,  in  Sologue,  in  the  Champagne, 
model  vineyards  and  nurseries,  from  which 
the  deserts  which  are  so  close  to  all  these 
places  could  be  populated;  and  after  ten 
years  the  capital  employed  will  return  you 
10  per  cent;  the  colonies  will  be  fixed,  and 
the  wines  of  France  will  be  bought  by  all 
the  world.  If  to  these  immediate  meang 
you  superadd  the  importation  and  study  of 
foreign  vines,  and  carry  on  their  treatment 
to  the  completion  of  the  process  of  vinifica- 
tiou, and  3'ou  will  establish  the  science 
of  viticulture  and  oenology  on  a  definite 
and  solid  basis." 

BAMBOO     FEKCKS. 


The  fences  of  the  United  States,  writes 
W.  A.  Sanders  in  the  Rural  Press,  are 
valued  at  $4,500,000,  a  sum  greater  than 
the  cost  of  all  the  buildings  in  all  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  A  good  fence  is  a  per- 
manent improvement.  The  question  is, 
which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fence? 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  to 
build  the  ordinary  rail  or  plauk  fence  re 
quires  ten  fold  as  much  material  as  is  re- 
quired to  build  the  woven  wire  picket 
fence,  which  is  equally  serviceable,  dura- 
ble, and  far  more  ornamental  than  any 
other  practical  farm  fence;  it  is  not  dan. 
gerous  like  a  barb  wire.  Many  an  animal 
has  been  injured  with  the  barb  wire  fence, 
that  with  the  wire  picket  fence  would  have 
been  uninjured.  And  here  I  must  tell  a 
little  story.  A  friend  cf  mine  engaged  in 
ftock  raising  procured  a  car  load  of  laths 
and  set  about  fencing  his  place  according 
to  the  latest  improved  methods.  As  the 
beautiful  lines  of  fence  were  extended 
forty  rods  or  more  per  day  by  each  ma- 
chine, run  by  two  men.  costing  less  than 
half  what  any  other  good  fence  would  cost 
he  was,  indeed,  proud,  as  well  he  might 
be.     But   his  joy   was   of  short   duration. 


His  stock  left  all  other  kinds  of  feed  and 
gave  their  whole  time  to  eating  np  the 
laths  composing  the  fence.  He  looked  at 
them  more  in  astonishment  than  auger. 
Finally  he  got  off  his  horse  and  thought  he 
too  would  try  the  edible  qualities  of  oue 
of  his  laths.  It  was  of  a  delicious  saltiness. 
The  explanation  was  simple.  The  laths 
were  made  from  logs  that  were  rafted  in 
the  salt  water  of  Pupet  Sound,  and  had  be- 
come saturated  with  salt.  Whether  by 
giving  his  stock  an  extra  amount  of  salt  he 
can  save  the  balance  of  his  fence  or  not, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Had  he  used  pickets 
made  from  anmdinaceae  canes,  he  would 
have  escaped  losing  his  fence,  and  the 
scarcely  less  annoyance  of  having  his  fence 
imperfect  from  knotty  or  cross-grained 
laths.  I  claim  that  this  is  the  only  plant 
of  the  bamboo,  or  of  any  allied  species, 
that  has  proven  of  any  value  in  California. 
The  canes  grow  iu  dense  forests  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  with  the  diameter  of 
from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  two  inches, 
and  are  coated  with  such  a  hard  coatiug  of 
silex  that  not  even  a  jack  rabbit  will  at- 
tempt to  gnaw  them.  I  estimate  that  an 
acre  will  produce  enough  foot  pickets 
yearly  to  make  six  miles  of  fence.  The 
fence  is  as  easily  made  as  if  made  of 
lath,  is  as  light,  and  very  much  stronger. 
The  machine  we  use  here  to  weave  it  weighs 
thirty-four  pounds,  costs  $20  and  with  it 
two  men  can  build,  right  in  the  field  where 
it  is  to  stand,  forty  rods  of  fence  per  day 
for  a  cash  outlay  of  ten  cents  per  rod  for 
the  three  strands  of  wire  that  we  use  in 
weaving  it.  The  plant  is  propagated 
readily  by  means  of  roots  or  cuttings.  The 
fiist  year's  growth  from  roots  will  be  large 
enough  to  make  fence  pickets,  while  from 
cuttings  you  have  to  wait  till  the  second 
year  to  get  a  growth  sufficiently  large. 
It  will  grow  with  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  moisture  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
any  bamboo  or  other  allied  plant.  The 
largest  stems,  when  the  septa  at  the  joints 
are  punched  out,  make  excellent  pipes  to 
convey  irrigating  water  under  gi'ound.  You 
must  keep  the  growing  plants  from  hogs 
and  other  live  stock,  as  they  devour  the 
tender  stems  and  leaves  with  an  avidity 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  eating  of  the 
lath  fence  above  narrated. 


THE     HIIVLI.OXKRA     IN    FRANCE. 


The  Economiste  Fra7icais  estimates  the 
loss  suffered  by  French  wine-growers 
through  the  phylloxera  at  10,000,000,000 
francs,  or  double  the  amount  of  the  war 
indemnity  of  1871.  This  loss  is  considered 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  crisis  through  which  France 
has  passed  in  recent  years,  while  it  has  also 
reacted  unfavorably  upon  the  revenue  of 
the  railway  companies.  The  sum  total 
given  above  is  calculated  as  follows: 

Totally  destroyed,  1,000,000  hectares  of 
vineyards;  partly  destroyed,  664,511  hec- 
tares, the  loss  on  which  is  equal  to  the 
entire  destruction  of  200,000  hectares. 
Reckoning  the  hectare  at  6,000  francs,  this 
gives  a  loss  of  7,200,000,000  francs.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  deficit  in  the  wiue 
harvest,  which  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  inferior  wine  and 
raisins  imported,  and  which  in  the  thirteen 
years  from  1875  to  1887  amounted  to 
2,800,000,000  francs. 


The  stock  of  sugar  in  four  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  May  1st  was  228,000 
tons,  against  211,000  tons  the  same  time 
last  year. 
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THK     VINK    ANI>    ITH    KK(  IT. 


I  ilesire  to  present  some  thonghs,  writea 
Dr.  McCarthy  in  tbu  I'inet/'trtisi,  in  Iwo 
or  thrt'e  papt^rs  ou  the  above  named  topic, 
in  which  the  objrctive  poiut  will  be  to 
bring  oat  something  ou  the  vine,  although 
it  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  iut<l- 
ligeut  readers.  Something  relating  espec- 
ially  to  it6  history  and  uses  amoug  the 
nations  of  old.  The  suhjtct  is  an  int4:rest' 
ing  one  as  a  mere  stndy,  and  C4  rtaiuly  is 
not   one  that  can  be  couipussi-d  iu  un  hour. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  plants  which 
grow  out  of  the  soil,  ranging  from  the 
moss  which  covera  the  rock,  or  the  "old 
iron-bound  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well," 
op  to  the  cedars  which  crowu  with  ptr 
petoal  verdure  the  lofty  head  of  old  Leb- 
anon, none  are  more  wondtrful  and  none 
more  nsefal  in  very  many  ways  than  the 
grapevine. 

It  was  Sidney  Smith  who  coined  (he  ex- 
pression— *'brend  is  the  staff  of  life,"  tht 
truthfulness  of  which  the  world  n  cogniztd 
at  onee,  making  a  popular  maxim  of  it, 
and  so  the  saying  has  {^<assed  into  common 
Qse,  and  is  one  which  the  world  will  not 
let  die.  Our  great  grniu  producers  of  the 
west  realize  the  force  of  the  saying,  as 
they  send  to  the  mhrkets  of  the  world 
millions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rye,  barley,  coin, 
oats,  etc.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  re- 
gard their  rice  iu  the  same  light,  and  mill- 
ions of  onr  Mt-ngolinn  brothers  on  the 
other  side  of  tht-  globe,  look  upon  it  as  the 
*'stuff  of  life"  to  them,  and  so  it  is.  Down 
yonder  i  u  South  A  mi-ricA,  ou  I  he  high 
table  lands  of  Chili  and  Pern,  tht.  quinoa 
is  the  "stafi'  of  lift:''  to  multitudes.  Quinoa 
flour  is  much  like  our  oat  meal.  There  is 
far-away  India  and  Egypt  the  dhnrra  U  the 
"staff  of  life''  to  other  millions.  While  in 
still  other  countries  the  sago  palm  fur- 
nishes the  breod  of  the  common  people 
and  is  their  "staff." 

But  of  all  the  fruits  known  or  grown  the 
banana  takes  the  Uad.  It  is  an  ornament 
to  the  garden  or  lawn,  as  it  sends  up  its 
great,  green,  fleshy  stem  from  which  shoot 
out  broad,  shining  leaves,  that  bend  earth- 
ward in  graceful  curves.  But  it  is  more 
than  ornamental  for  it  supplies  an  article 
of  food,  where  it  is  indigi-nuus,  that  could 
not  be  dispenstd  with.  To  those  people 
of  the  tropical  latitudes  the  banana  is  the 
"staff  of  life."  From  any  given  area  it  is 
■aid  to  yield  a  larger  supply  of  human 
food  than  any  known  vegetable.  And  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
banana  tree  (it  may  be  so  called,  though 
not  really  a  tree)  to  yield  in  one  season 
seventy-five  pounds  of  fruit,  while  the 
average  is  generally  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  Humboldt  is  quoted  by  Prof. 
Johnson  as  saying  that  "the  same  space 
of  1,000  square  feet  which  will  yield  only 
462  pounds  of  potatoes,  or  38  pounds  of 
wheats  will  produce  4,000  pounds  of 
bananas,  and  in  u  much  shelter  space  of 
time.  The  banana  constitutes  the  chief 
food  of  millions  of  our  race.'' 

This  paper  might  go  ou  and  speak  of 
the  date,  the  fig,  the  bread  fruit,  etc.,  all 
of  which  are  used  for  daily  food  in  some 
laud.  But  the  grape  is  the  objtct  of  this 
"study,"  which,  tike  those  just  spoken  of, 
is  a  most  nutritious  and  wholesome  arti- 
cle of  diet,  and  one  which  vast  numbers  of 
the  human  family,  iu  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  have  almost  lived  upon.  If  we,  of 
this  age  and  laud,  only  knew  it,  the  grape 
through  its  whole  seaaon  might  become  a 
"staff  i>f  life"    to    us;  and    as   we    learn    to 


mii.ster  the  difficulties  of  preserving  it  iu  n 
uAturnl  state,  the  season  may  last  through 
nearly  the  entire  year.  In  poiut  of  use- 
fulness as  a  article  of  diet,  the  grape  ranks 
with  the  banana  and  the  bread  fruit  of  the 
warmer  latituden. 

Bat  th<'  subject  on  hand  is  not  a  Tine,  or 
any  vine,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  bat 
the  inne — the  rjfts  vinifem  of  the  botanist. 
This  plant  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  crea- 
tiou  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  hence 
began  its  career  "iu  the  beginning,*'  when 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  covtred  the  earth 
with  plant  life,  each  species  preserving 
Its  own  identity  to  this  day,  according  to 
(he  divine  order  in  nature,  as  expressed  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wh*  re  we  read: 
And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
l^rass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  iu  itself,  upon  the  earth, 
tnd  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought 
forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after 
bis  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
Seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind;  and  God 
saw  it  was  good.'* 

The  vine  is  supposed  to  have  first  come 
into  use  in  the  days  of  Noah,  back  of 
whom  we  cannot  very  well  go,  for  in  that 
uldest  of  books — the  Bible — frequent  men- 
tion is  made  couc  niing  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  noticeable  how  much  one  may  leain 
about  the  vineyard  from  incidental  refer- 
ences to  \ine  culture  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Jesus. 

We  are  told  there,  simply  as  a  fact,  that 
"Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  he 
planted  a  vineyard;  and  he  drank  of  the 
wine  and  was  drunken.  Not  only  was  the 
i:Uls  viuiftTa  grown  s^o  long  ago,  but  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  was  expressed,  and  most 
likely  the  patriarch  Noah  was  ignorant  of 
the  intoxicating  properties  of  fermented 
grape  juice,  and  hence  the  difficulty  into 
which  he  was  plunged.  But  It^t  us  be 
charitable,  and  not  condemn  him  for  a  sin 
ignorantly  committed.  He  was  only  once 
caught  in  the  snare,  so  far  as  we  know. 
The  grape  is  spoken  of  all  through  Jewish 
history.  Away  back  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  1,200  years  before  Christ,  the  sea- 
son of  grape  gathering  is  alluded  to  as  a 
time  when  the  people  left  their  habitations 
iu  the  towns  and  villages,  and  literally 
dwelt  in  the  vineyards  in  tents  and  lodges' 
and  it  is  feared  from  the  statement  made 
in  one  place  that  they  indulgi-d  iu  more 
than  merely  unfermented  wines,  for  we 
read:  "Aud  they  went  out  into  the  fields, 
and  gathered  their  vineyards,  and  trode 
the  gropes,  aud  made  merry,  and  went 
iuto  the  house  of  their  god,  aud  did  eat 
and  drink,  and  cursed  AbimeUcb." 

Th>-y  gathered  the  fruit  aud  expressed 
the  juice  and  drunk  it  freely.  But  it  was 
not  always  bo,  for  the  sins  of  the  people 
brought  upon  them  the  anger  of  God. 
Hence,  we  read  that  in  the  times  of  na- 
tional calamity  their  laughter  was  turned 
into  mourning.  "And  gladuess  is  taken 
away  aud  joy  out  of  the  pUntiful  field;  and 
iu  the  vineyards  thtre  shall  be  no  sing- 
ing, neither  shall  there  be  tshoutiug;  the 
treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses;  I  have  made  their  vintage  aliout- 
ing  to  cease. 

Among  the  Jews  the  hillsides  wtre  con- 
verted into  vineyards,  thus  utilizing  waste 
places,  bcRides  conforming  to  the  nature  of 
the  viue.  It  was  ho  as  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  the  prophet,  Isaiah,  who  livtd 
more  than  700  years  Ufore  Christ.  H>- 
says:  "My  well  beloved  hath  a  vine- 
yard in  a  very  fruitful  bill,  aud  he  fenced 
it  aud  gathered  out  thi*  stones  thereof,  aud 


planted  it  with  the  chnicist  vine,  and 
built  a  tower  iu  the  midst  of  it,  and  also 
made  a  winepress  then  in,  and  he  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it 
brought  forth  wild  grapes.'' 

So  the  hills  around  Keuka  and  Seneca 
lakes  may  be  called  "very  fruitful  hills,'* 
especially  about  the  1st  of  October  eyery 
year. 

To  be  Coniinutd. 


A    MAGNIFICENT     WINERY. 


Senator  Stanford  is  building  a  magnifi- 
cent winery  ou  his  famous  Palo  Alto  farm, 
at  Mayfield. 

He  has  long  seen  the  necessity  of  "sea- 
soning'* onr  wines  instead  of  sending  them 
iuto  the  market  iu  a  raw  condition,  a  cus- 
tom which  has  long  been  prevalent  amongst 
the  California  nine  growers  owing  to  their 
lack  of  stoiHge  facilities,  and  it  is  his  in- 
tentions when  the  new  winery  is  completed 
that  uo  wine  shall  leave  his  cellars  under 
three  years  of^age;  hence  his  reason  for 
building  the  same. 

The  building,  which  is  to  be  of  brick^ 
wi'l  be  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height, 
and  is  to  have  two  single  story  L's  in  the 
rear.  The  ground  floor,  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a  store-room,  will  be  169  feet  by 
127'  3  feet,  and  have  a  concrete  bed  five  in- 
ches thick  the  distances  between  the  floor 
aud  ceiling  to  be  sixteen  leel.  The  second 
floor,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  ft-rmeutiug 
room,  will  be  thirteen  feet  high  and  have  a 
double  floor  of  one  and  one- half  inch 
grooved  and  tongued  pine  laid  crosswise. 
with  two  inches  of  tar  paper  between,  which 
will  give  the  floor  great  strength  aud  pre- 
vent the  leakage  of  wine  to  the  room  undt-r- 
ueath.  The  top  floor  or  attic,  which  will 
be  utilized  as  a  crushing  room,  will  have  a 
floor  of  similar  coustrutiou.  aud  will  be 
eleven  feet  high.  The  building  itself  will 
stand  forty-eight  feet  nine  inches  iu  height 
aud  have  several  small  gables  in  front  with 
a  large  one  on  either  side,  whilst  a  cupola 
will  adorn  the  centre,  giving  the  place  a 
very  fine  appearance. 

An  eugine-honsf?,  30x2G  feet,  will  be 
built  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  with  a 
concrete  floor.  The  whole  is  to  cost  about 
$2i>.000;  that  is,  $20,000  for  the  winery 
and  S3, 000  for  the  engine-house. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Thomas  Whitehead,  who  expects  to  have 
them  finished  by  the  Pith  of  July. 

It  is  expected  that  the  winter  vintage  at 
Palo  Alto  will  yield  something  of  60,000 
gallons.  As  each  vintage  reaches  its  third 
year  it  will  be  removed  and  the  increasing 
vintage  substituted  under  the  new  system, 
which  will  ct Ttainly  give  the  new  winery 
a  reputation  that  our  other  large  wine- 
growers might  strive  for  with  advautsge 
to  themselves. 

POPI'LATION     or    VAUFOKNli. 


From  the  People's  Cause,  of  Red  Bluff, 
whose  editor  is  evidently  industrious  and 
observant,  we  clip  the  following: 

*'It  is  not  regarded  as  an  over-sanguine 
estimate  that  the  next  census  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  taken  in  18U0,  will  show 
that  California  has  about  doubled  her 
population  in  the  ten  years  since  the  last 
census  waa  taken.  The  national  census  of 
1880,  credited  this  State  with  a  jwpulatiou 
of  Ht>4,694,  Aud  those  who  have  watched 
the  growth  of  the  last  few  years  have  con- 
fidence in  asserting  that  the  next  census 
wilt  show  a  population  of  at  least  1,500,000* 
Between  1670  and  1980  the  increase,  ac- 
cording  lo   the  census   ftgurcH,   was  about 


300,000,  but  the  great  tide  of  westward 
immigration  that  has  ainco  become  to 
marked  had  not  begun  in  those  ten  years. 

Foar  great  overland  routes  have  been 
finished  since  the  last  census  was  taken, 
and  with  their  completion  began  the  great 
westward  trend  of  population. 

In  1885  a  State  census  was  made  by  eati- 
mate,  and  this  gave  California's  popnla- 
lion  lo  be  1,079,000.  The  two  years  since 
that  time  have  shown  the  greatest  growth 
and  development,  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  State,  of  any  of  the  seven  completed 
years  of  the  decade.  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  Hammond,  from  facts  and 
figures  secured  by  him,  estimates  that  on 
the  first  of  the  present  month  (March)  the 
population  was  fully  1,350,000  with  a 
floating  population  in  addition  of  at  least 
300,000.  Taking  the  census  is  a  little  out- 
side of  the  duties  of  the  Surveyor  General, 
but  iu  making  up  his  report  iu  November 
and  December,  last  he  saw  the  need  of 
knowing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact 
present  population,  that  measures  desired 
of  Congress  might  be  urged.  All  county 
Gr.at  R-gisters,  for  recent  elections,  were 
secured  and  ovt-rhauled,  county  books  of 
statistics  were  examined  carefully,  aud  be- 
side circulars  asking  for  school  census,  re- 
ports were  sent  to  all  county  su|>ezintend- 
ents.  From  these  responses  and  from  all 
other  means  accessible  careful  estimates 
were  made.  The  result  was  an  estimated 
population  December  1st,  last,  of  1,250,000. 
These  figures  were  used  iu  letters  to  Wash- 
ington. "I  estimate  the  increase  since 
Decembi-r  Ist,"  said  Mr.  Hammond,  "at 
100,000.  and  that  I  regard  as  fair  and 
moderate.  People  here  in  San  Francisco 
have  no  idea  of  the  way  parts  of  the  State 
arc  filling  up.  Hundreds  of  settlers  are 
coming  to  certain  localities  who  never 
come  near  the  city.  They  are  filling  op 
all  that  Shasta,  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  dis- 
trict iu  a  wonderful  way.  They  have 
come  westward  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  have  been  pouring  down  into  those 
northern  countries.  People  are  going  in 
great  numbers  into  all  the  Sierra  foot-hill 
region.  Down  South  the  growth  can  hard- 
ly be  imagined.  The  Government  land 
offices  are  over  run  with  applicants.  Then 
there  are  people  all  over  this  Stat«  now, 
like  files  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  moving  about, 
wailing  to  find  some  place  to  stay.  I  went 
from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego  lately  and 
asked  everywhere  about  this  class  o(  peo- 
ple; I  am  convinced  they  number  at  least 
300,000,  forming  a  floating  population. 
People  East  have  no  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  here,  and  iu  Congress  yon 
cannot  convince  them  of  onr  needs.  I  tell 
you  this  era  of  California  will  go  into  his- 
tory— the  period  of  the  unprecedented  west- 
ward movement  between  1&87  and  1890." 


WINE    AND     IKC»N. 

The  Journal  Phannaci''  and  ChemUtre 
speaks  of  wine  grown  at  La  Seyne,  Depart- 
ment Var,  France,  which  is  jprobubly  thi» 
only  one  so  far  kuown  which  contains  more 
than  traces  of  iron  naturally.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
iron  ill  the  soil.  On  an  analysis,  (he  wine 
was  found  to  conlaiu  in  one  liu-r 

Alcohol «7.M  Om. 

Kxlrftctlro aO.-Vi    '* 

Aiitl  (cAlciitatcd  M  talpharic) O.'JU    -' 

k*h «.««»    ■• 

Among  thn  latter  0.11  gin.  of  ferric  oxidt* 
The  usual  quantity  of   iron   found  iu  wine 
varies  from  0.01  to  0.02  gm.  per  liter. 
.  — .  ■ .  — ♦» 
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HONOLILl"     J    M.OAT,  Jr  &  Co 
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Country  Board  Wanted. 

A  family  in  the  citj-  desiring  to  spend 
a  few  we  ks  in  the  eonntry  wish  to  Und 
sccomraoilatiuus  with  some  private  fam- 
ily on  a  farm,  within  easy  distance  of  a 
line  of  railroad.  Address  X,  this  office 
stating  location,  terms,  etc* 


The  Routf  along  the  extension  of  the 
Douabue  broftd-guage  road  from  Clover- 
dale  to  Ukiab  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  trips  open  to  visitors  and 
citizens  of  Sun  Francisco.  The  country 
through  which  it  passses  has  no  equal  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  State  for  beauty 
and  variety  of  scenery.  Skirting  along 
the  banks  of  the  Russian  river  for  miles, 
with  an  occasional  dash  through  the  pri- 
meval forests  of  the  gigantic  red  woods, 
the  traveler  is  enabled  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  glimpses  of  mountain  scenery  and 
pastoral  peace  in  the  bordering  valleys, 
typical  of  the  general  topographical  ap- 
pearances of  the  more  distant  portions  of 
tile  Stite,  which  can  only  be  reached  at  a 
heavy  expense  of  time  and  money. 

The  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  vicinity 
is  still  good,  the  county  having  been 
hitherto  free  from  the  raids  of  the  Philis- 
tine who  has  so  eflfoctually  cleared  the 
grounds  along  the  more  traveled  and 
heavily   settled  portions  of    the  route. 

The  road  will  probably  be  in  full  work- 
ing in  October  nest,  and  already  the  ben- 
efit of  this  improvement  is  being  felt  in 
the  strengthening  of  prices  of  farming  and 
vineyard  lands  along  the  extension.  The 
soil  here  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
the  prolific  returns  in  either  grain  or  fruit, 
and  the  diflficuUy  of  access  and  transporta- 
tion has  been  the  only  bar  to  rapid  settle- 
ment. Now.  however,  that  this  impedi- 
ment has  been  removed,  booming  times 
may  be  expected  with  the  development  of 
the  vast  resources  of  a  district  so  happily 
situated  for  prosperous  and  pleasant 
homes. 


A  NTJMBEB  of  wine  growers  in  the  north- 
ern counties  are  doing  a  Utile  trading  on 
their  own  account,  families  in  tliis  city  be- 
ing supplied  with  wines  by  the  ten  gallon 
cask  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 
The  cask  is  shipped  to  the  cnslomer's  rtsi- 
dence,  where  the  wine  can  be  bottled  off, 
a  redaction  being  made  for  return  of  the 
cask  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  gallon, 
bringing  the  actual  cost  of  the  wine  down 
to  forty  cents. 


The    Viticoltcrax   Commissioners  are 

just  now  considering  the  advisabilily  of  es- 
tablishing in  some  convenient  place  in  this 
'  ity  a  sample  room  where  wines  of  especial 
iiuality  may  be  placed  on  exhibition  and 
forsale.  Only  those  of  the  finest  quality 
which  the  makers  are  willing  to  sell  under 
their  own  labels  will  be  admitted.  The 
reason  ascribed  for  this  proposed  new  de- 
parture is  the  inability  of  small  makers  to 
reach  the  public  direct  under  their  private 
labels.  Many  of  the  vineyardists  in  Napa 
and  other  of  the  grape  growing  counties  of 
the  State,  have,  it  is  said  from  time  to 
time,  old  wines  on  hand  in  small  quanti- 
ties which  would  have  to  be  sacrified  if  put 
up  at  public  sale.  A  few  casks  of  ten-year 
old  port  which,  might  in  the  one  in- 
stance fairly  command  $4  a  gallon  would 
not  bring  one-half  the  amount  if  dis- 
posed of  in  the  open  market.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sample  room  ii  is  also  pro- 
posed to  have  a  sideboard,  at  which  rare 
old  wines  will  be  offered  to  connoiseurs  at 
25  cents  per  glass.  An  objection  can  be 
raised  to  the  rate  from  the  weary  pocket  of 
the  press  representative,  but  as  there  is  a 
disposition  to  compromise  this  vitally  im- 
portant matter  on  a  free  drink  basis,  dis 
cussion  will  be  temporarily  postponed. 


The  Time  to  purchase  country  homes  in 
California  is  now.  The  flood  tide  of  im- 
migration is  setting  in  strongly  towards 
the  Pacific,  and  every  foot  of  land  will 
double  in  value  before  long.  The  climate 
and  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  un- 
equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe, 
and  as  these  fads  get  more  generally 
known  the  true  value  of  the  lauds  within 
our  borders  will  be  more  fully  appreciated. 
X  typical  California  home  is  advertised 
for  sale  in  this  issue  of  the  Merchant, 
One  of  those  lovely  spots  where  moan 
tains,  quiet  vales  and  forest  glades  com- 
bine to  form  an  earthly  paradise,  under 
skies  which  seldom  cloud.  The  land  it- 
self is  capable  of  the  highest  caltivation. 
A  portion  of  it  is  now  laid  out  in  vines,  the 
profit  from  which  alone,  furnishes  an  easy 
income.  A  number  of  never  failing  sjjriugs 
are  on  the  property,  which  insures  a  suf- 
ficiency of  water  the  year  round  for  any 
purpose,  useful  or  ornamental.  The 
dwelling  accommodations  are  excellent, 
and  extensive  barns  and  outhouses  are  at- 
tached to  the  homestead.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  money  which  would  be  asked 
for  some  worked  out  acreage  in  the  East 
would  purchase  this  beautiful  property. 
No  severe  winters  and  months  of  unre- 
quitted  toil,  to  wear  out  life  and  patience 
of  the  husbandman.  In  their  stead  peace 
and  prosperity  are  offt-red,  not  only  here, 
but  in  hundreds  of  other  similar  locali- 
ties in  this  sun-kissed  land  of  the  vine 
and  olive. 


Mallinckhodt's  St.  Louis  strychnine 
has  become  a  household  word  among  the 
farmers  and  viticulturists  of  the  Pacific 
States.  Its  effect  on  the  gopher  and 
ground  squirrel  is  sure  and  active,  the  total 
destruction  of  whole  colonies  being  only 
the  matter  of  a  very  short  time.  No  chance 
for  escape  when  the  vermin  come  in  con- 
tact with  this  powerful  annihilator;  to  touch 
means  instantaneous  death.  The  numerous 
letters  of  approval  received  by  the  firm  at 
its  oflSces  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York  from 
farmers  in  California,  can  be  accepted  as 
the  best  proof  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
jhe  exterminator. 


Bonfobt's  reports  from  the  vineyards 
abroad  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  the  wood  shows 
well  everywhere,  and  hopes  of  a  good 
growth  are  expressed  where  the  vines  have 
been  well  cared  for.  In  Germany  the 
pi-uning  is  well  over,  and  the  wood  has 
been  found  generally  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.  On  the  Moselle  the  effect  of 
the  late  frost  has  made  it  impossible  to  tell 
anything  about  the  new  wine  yet.  The 
vines  are  looking  well.  In  Hungary  the 
wood  is  not  so  sfttisfa<:tory,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  qnality  of  the  1888's  will  be 
found  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

Owing  to  the  suspension  of  commercial 
relations  between  France  and  Italy,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  Italian  wines, 
much  distress  prevails  among  the  vine 
growers  of  South  Italy,  and  it  is  thought 
they  will  be  all  ruined  if  the  situation  is 
prolonged. 

A  combined  attempt  to  rccuscitate  the 
Cognac  vineyards  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
some  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  district. 


MIUHER     PUICES    FOB     H INEN. 


The  predicted  60  million  gallon  crop  is 
not  80  serious  a  bug-bear  as  two  or  three 
years  ago,  remarks  the  Livermore  Htrald. 
Wine  makers  and  dealers,  as  well  as  grow- 
ers, realize  the  improved  situation  and  con- 
cede better  prices  all  along  the  line,  and 
all  over  the  State.  We  are  creditably  in- 
formed that  the  wine  makers  in  Napa  Val- 
ley are  now  offering  to  contract  for  three 
years  for  Zinfandel,  Chassalas,  Riesling 
and  Burgundies,  at  $25  a  ton.  In  Sonoma 
county  last  week,  a  cellar  of  a  well-known 
grower,  containing  50,000  gallons  of  '87 
wine,  was  sold  at  thirty-five  cents.  This 
wine  was  mostly  Zinfandel,  and  the  re- 
maini^er  from  choice  grapes.  We  are  in- 
formed by  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion, that  Arpad  Haraszthy,  of  Sonoma, 
offers  to  contract  now  for  Petit,  Pinot  and 
Chauche  Noir  grapes  produced  Livermore 
Vullf-y  this  season  at  S25  a  ton.  Last  year 
these  grapes  were  sold  to  our  local  wineries 
at  $12  50  a  ton.  Here  is  an  advance  of  100 
per  cent,  bid  five  months  before  the  vin- 
tHge.  We  may  expect  a  reasonable  good 
crop  of  grapes  this  season,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly sure  of  good  prices  for  them. 


UIIkE    ON    THE    CONGO. 


Subscribe  for  the  Meechant. 


At  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the 
country  a  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  a 
certain  station  {which  I  will  not  name), 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  carriers,  and  the 
chief  thought  it  better  to  put  every  one 
ou  short  allowance.  Among  other  rations 
Portugnese  wine  was  issued  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  bottle  per  man  per  day.  Each  man 
had  to  send  his  "boy''  to  the  store  with 
bis  bottle  every  other  day,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  big  bottles.  The 
storekeeper,  instructed  by  the  chief,  re- 
fused everything  larger  than  a  champagne 
bottle,  and  as  the  second  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  superintended  the  issuing  of 
the  rations  in  person,  there  was  no  chance 
for  any  man  to  get  more  than  his  share. 
This  did  not  please  the  engineers,  who 
decided,  at  a  council  held  in  the  messroom 
of  the  Stanley,  that  half  a  bottle  per  day 
was  not  enough,  and  forthwith  a  collection 
of  empty  bottles  began  to  accumulate  in 
the  engineer's  store,  and  experiments  were 
instituted  to  find  out  whether  the  capacity 
of  any  one  of  them  exceeded  that  of  the 
rest,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 


At  last  some  su^ested  the  device  of 
blowing  out  the  bulge  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  BO  as  to  leave  it  nearly  flat.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  Not  only  was  the 
bottom  flattened,  but  it  was  fonnd  poasi- 
ble  by  means  of  heat  to  slightly  stretch 
the  bottle  itself,  so  that,  although  it  ap- 
peared very  little  larger  than  an  ordinary 
champagne  bottle,  it  would  hold  nearly 
half  as  much  again.  The  trick  remained 
undiscovered  nntil  the  engineers  had  all 
finished  their  term  of  service,  when  the 
ingenious  deviser  of  the  same,  being  the 
last  to  depart  for  Europe,  left  his  bi>ttle  to 
the  second  in  command,  with  a  hmt  to 
keep  bis  eyes  open  for  the  future, — Black- 
wood's  Magazine 

PROFITS     OF    Ol.lV£    CIJI.TCJRC. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  the  best  known  of  Cali- 
fornia's olive  growers,  says  the  Auburn 
Republican,  get  $2  a  quart  for  his  olive 
oil,  and  is  making  money  at  the  rate  of 
about  $1,000  an  acre  per  annum.  His  or- 
chard is  thirteen  years  old,  and  is  down  ou 
the  coast  where  he  is  compelled  to  fight 
^he  black  scale,  a  pest  unknown  to  the 
foothills.  There  is  no  other  crop  known 
which  returns  such  profits  as  this.  An 
orange  orchard  does  not  compare  with 
it;  in  fact  there  are  many  kinds  of  trees 
more  profitable  than  the  orange.  If  we 
should  divide  Mr.  Cooper's  profits  into 
halfs  and  garters,  olive  growing  would 
still  be  a  wonderfully  lucrative  industry. 
To  be  sure  one  must  wait  seven  or  eight 
years  for  an  olive  tree  to  pay,  while  a 
peach  tree  will  pay  when  three  years  old; 
but  the  latter  is  done  for  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  olive  goes  ou  forever. 
The  Sierra  foothills  afford  the  best  ground 
in  the  world  for  the  olive. 


A    PAPEB    BOILT    IIOI'SK. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of- 
fered to  the  public  inspection  at  the  Syd- 
ney International  Exhibition  was  a  dwell- 
ing house  exclusively  made  of  paper,  and 
furnished  throughout  with  articles  manu- 
factured from  the  same  material.  Walls, 
roof,  flooring  and  staircases  alike  consisted 
of  cartonplere;  the  carpets  and  curtains, 
bedsteads,  lamps,  sheets  and  counterpanes, 
towels,  bootjacks,  baths,  kitchen  utensils, 
etc  -,  were  one  and  all  preparations  of 
papermache,  as  were  the  very  stoves  used 
for  heating  the  rooms  in  which  large  fires 
were  kept  burning  daily  thoronghont  the 
duration  of  the  Exhibition. 

Several  banquets  were  given  in  the  paper 
house  by  its  owners  to  the  Commissionirs. 
members  of  the  press,  and  foreigners  of 
distinction.  All  the  plates  and  vessels 
used  at  these  entertainments  were  fabricated 
entirely  and  solely  of  paper.  Should  these 
paper  buildings  come  in  vogue  they  may  be 
expected  to  superind  uce  some  striking 
changes  in  the  rates  of  fire  insurance,  at 
present  calculated  upon  a  basis  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 


Arpad  Haraszlhy  has  retired;  M.  M. 
Estee  has  resigned,  and  the  Hon.  J.  T. 
Doyle  reigns  in  their  stead  by  the  grace 
of  the  powers  that  be  in  Sacramento. 
The  question  now,  is  how  long  may  it 
please  the  new  incumbent  to  assume  the 
cares  of  office. 


Unless  notice  is  given  to  the  contrary, 
the  paper  will  be  continued  after  the  time 
paid  for  has  expired,  and  no  paper  will  be 
discontinued  nntil  all  the  arrearages  are 
paid. 


May  25,  1888 
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The  followinjr  article  on  the  subject  of 
wiQe-tuakiug  iu  Pt-rsia,  appt-ars  iu  the  lat- 
est issQe  of  the  Analyst; 

No  fioer  gr»p«6  are  grown  anjwbore 
than  in  Persia,  saying  nothing  of  peachis, 
apricots,  pt^ara,  auiJ  other  fruitd.  In  some 
Sftt^ona  ihey  are  »o  plentiful,  too,  and  »o 
ch<^ap  that  the  people  feed  ihLin  to  their 
horst4  and  donkeys.  On  certain  varieties 
of  dweet  grapes,  horses  are   said  to  thrive 

Ty  well  indeed  (or  a  while.  For  several 
nioutUa  iu  the  year  they  also  form  one  of 
the  staple  articles  of  food  for  the  poor. 
Evfiy  aatamn  one  meeta  on  the  roadi^, 
whole  caravans  of  d<>nkeys  and  mnles,  and 
sometimes  of  camels,  laden  entirely  with 
grapes.  They  are  carrying  the  grapes 
from  outlying  vineyards  to  the  cities  for 
m:ikiug  wine.  Ct-rtain  vintyard^s,  or  dis- 
tricts, are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
their  wine  grapes,  and  the  grapes  from 
these  particular  vineyards  are  sometimes 
carried  to  cities  distant  several   days'  jour- 

yy.  The  Cholar  grapes  grow  in  vineyanls 
four  days*  march  from  ^irux.  and  are  so 
highly  valaed  for  wine  making  that  thi-re 
is  uo  end  of  rivalry  and  intrigu>  amcu^ 
the  Shiraz  nobles  to  obtain  them.  The 
grjp<  s  are  packed  in  pannier  I  asketjs 
called  lodahs,  Facb  lodah  holds  anywhere 
from  1(X>  to  300  pounds  of  grapes,  two  of 
thf  lesser  size  being  a  donkey   load,  and 

the  largf  r  a  camePg. 

I  arrived  iu  Pi^rsia  in  tb<-  middle  of  the 
grape  season,  and  shortly  after  reaching 
Teheran  became  an  interested' spectator  of 
the  procesd  of  making  wine  there.  The 
hoose  in  which  I  spent  the  winter  belonged 

to  Mr.  X ,  a  member  of  the  Persian 

Telegraph  Department.  It  was  n  native 
built  hoose,  with  a  square  courtyard  in  the 
centre.  Oue  of  the  first  things- that  awak- 
ened my  cariosity  was  three  hage  earth* 
ware  jars  standing  in  a  row  on  one  side  of 
the  compound.  They  were  j.irs  that  stood 
as  highjas  a  man's  shoulder,  and  bellied 
out  much  in  the  shapu-  of  sU-uder  barrels. 
Each  Vessel  held  about  thirly-five  gallons. 
'What  are  tht-y  for — to  hold  ruin  water?' 
was  the  natural  query  that  suggested  it- 
self to  me. 

'No,*'  said  N- ,  "they  are  wine   jars, 

regular  old  Persian  wine  jars,  that  were  in 
use  2,000  years  ago.'' 
"But  not  these  same  lars— 2,000  years.** 
"No  not  exactly;  but  those  three  jars 
have  probably  had  wine  fermented  in 
them  every  season  for  the  last  hundred 
years."  He  then  wont  on  to  explain  fur- 
ther about  the  jars. 

The  Persians  Wlieve  that  these  jars  im- 
prove with  age,  just  as  wine  itself  does, 
and  that  better  wine  can  be  made  in  the 
old  jars  than  in  the  new  ones.  A  wine  jar 
a  hundred  years  old  is  worth  several  times 
more  than  a  new  one.  not  because  of  any 
value  attached  to  its  antiquity  in  the  ab- 
■Iract,  bat  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  sea- 
■ODi'd  vussel.  Good  wine,  they  say,  cannot 
be  made  in  new  jars;  the  older  the  jars 
the  better  the  wine.  The  Mohammedan 
injunction  against  the  making  and  drink- 
ing of  intoxicants  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  sad  hypocrites  of  three-fourthn  of 
the  upper  class  Persians.  Cven  the  mol- 
lahs  and  seyuds  get  drunk  in  secret,  but 
openly  they  not  only  do  not  indulge,  but 
they  profesA  to  regard  those  who  do  so 
with  abhorrence.  When  the  wine  making 
season  arrives  there  is  as  much  wire-pntl- 
ing  and  diplomai-y  employed  atiutug  ihc 
Perniaus  to  make  wine  on  the  quiet,  with- 
out incurriug  a  iscandal,  as  there  is  here  in 
apolitical  campaign.       The    great    scheme 


among  the  nobles  of  Teheran  is  to  get  in 
with  some  European  who  wishts  to  make 
wine  for  him-*!-!',  and  by  going  halves  with 
him  secure  a  supply  for  th^-ir  own  use. 
This  Ls  a  very  advantageous  arrangement 
for  both  partic!*.  if  yon  gA  the  right  kind 
of  a  Persian.  If  he  is  an  old  resident  of 
the  place,  aud  a  connoisseur  of  graphs  and 
wine,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  better 
clas3  of  Persians  are,  he  is  a  valuable 
partner  to  have.  He  knows  where  the  best 
grapes  are  to  be  obtained,  all  about  mak  - 
ing  the  wiua  by  the  bid  Persian  process, 
and  will  come  in  hau<1y  in  many  ways.  You 
on  your  part  shield  him  froai  ih:^  scandal 
of  making  wiue  in  his  own  honsc,  or  in 
his  own  behalf.  If  auybody  comcs  in.  the 
Persian  partner  Is  m^-rely  a  visitor,  an  in- 
terested onlooker;  when  the  iotrud>?r  leaves 
he  blossoms  at  once  iuto  the  knowing 
superiuteudeut  and  exp.-rt. 

Such  a  partner  Mr.  N was  fortunate 

in  finding  in  the  pers  m  of  Mullah  Agfaa  Has- 
san— or,  to  be  more  correct.  Mot  lab  Agha 
Hassan  did  the  finding.  Hassan  sjut  word 
round  by  his  farrash  cue  day  asking  the 
privilege    of    an   interview    with    N 


Sahib — a  private  interview.  The  interview- 
took  place  that  afternoon  and  ended  favor- 
ably.      MoIIah    Hassan     had    heard    that 

N intended    to   brew    wine,  and    was 

desirous  of  becoming  a  secret  partner  to 
the  transaction.  He  wonid  share  half  the 
expense,  and  supcriDtend  the  making  of 
the  wine.     When  it  was  done  he  would  take 

half.     The  next  day  N and    Hassan 

and  I  rode  out  to  a  big  vineyard  near  Gu- 
lack.  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Eibnrz  mount- 
aius.]to  pick  out  the  necessary  quantity  of 
grapes.  Hnssan  said  it  was  best  to  buy 
them  on  the  vines  and  leave  them  there 
until  we  were  ready  for  them.  We  found 
the  vineyard  enclosed  within  substantial 
mud  waits  twenty  feet  high.  A  little  stream 
of  water  flowed  beneath  au  optJiing  iu  the 
wall  at  one  side,  and  out  again  at  the  other. 
The  water  was  used  for  irrigating  the  viucs. 
Instead  of  being  trained  upon  posts  or 
trellis  work,  the  vines  were  trailing  over 
long  ridges  uf  dry  earth.  The  soil  of  the 
vineyard  was  piKd  up  iu  long  mounds  or 
ridges  about  four  feet  high.  The  vines 
were  planted  in  the  trenches  and  grew  over 
the  ridges.  The  latter  were  made  perpen- 
dicular ou  the  south  side,  but  sliaitiug  on 
the  north.  The  viurs  are  trailed  up  the 
northern  ^lupcs  so  as  to  benefit  bj'  the  ob- 
lique rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  supposed 
to  ba  better  for  the  grapi;s  the  direct  rays. 
Several  varieties  of  grapes  were  in  the  vine* 
yard,  from  little  white  grapes  called  kish- 
misn,  from  which  are  made  the  sultana 
raisins  of  commerce,  to  big  black  grapes 
almost  the  size  of  egg  plums. 


1-ICKLI9V«    OLIVES. 


D.  Edson  Smith  in  the  Par-ijic  liural 
gives  the  following  in  regard  to  pickling 
utives,  both  green  and  ripe: 

Bev.  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Pomona,  is  quite  an 
authority  on  growing  and  preparing  the 
olive  for  table  use.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  San 
Diego,  told  me  at  the  late  Riverside  fair 
that  the  pickled  olives  there  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Loop  Were  the  finest  he  ever  sampled, 
and  Mr.  Kimbal)  wished  me  to  get  for  pub- 
lication Mr.  Loop's  method  of  packing. 
I  recently  called  at  Mr.  Loop's  home 
(home  no  longer,  as  Mr.  Loop  has  decided 
that  SlitO.rOo  is  of  more  value  to  him  than 
Lis  homi ),  but  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr. 
tioop  was  too  ill  to  sec  visitors.  But  his 
amiable  wife  aud  intelligent  sou  were 
ready  and  willing  to  give  me  all    the  infor- 


mation in  their  power.  Mrs.  Loop  said 
that  the  letters  of  iuquirii'  they  receivwi 
from  lill  parts  of  the  world  relating  to 
olives  almost  supplied  them  with  kindling 
wood. 

The  olives,  I  learned,  for  pickling,  are 
usually  picked  while  unripe,  just  before 
turning  red.  Grade  the  picked  fruit  iuto 
piles  of  uniform  size.  Put  ten  gallons  ot 
olives  iuto  half  a  barrel  or  tub,  with  one 
pound  .of  American  concentrated  lye,  and 
enough  water  to  well  cover  the  olives.  Stir 
them  up  frequently,  so  as  to  m'^iko  the 
action  of  the  lye  as  even  as  possible. 
After  they  have  b;;eu  in  the  lye  twenty- 
four  hours,  begin  to  test  them  to  see  if 
the  lye  has  penetrated  to  the  pit.  This 
test  is  made  by  cutting  iuto  them  with  a 
knife  end  watching  the  change  of  color  in 
the  flesh  of  the  olive,  caused  by  the  action 
of  thf  lye.  When  this  change  of  color  has 
reached  the  pit,  wash  theui  v  i y  thorough- 
ly in  several  waters  to  eliminate'  all  trace 
of  the  lye,  but  to  do  this  they  will  have  to 
stand  in  water  three  or  four  weeks,  chan^ 
ing  the  water  doily  and  keepiug  them  in  a 
cool  place  all  the  time.  When  all  lye  and 
bitter  taste  is  out  put  the  olives  into  brine, 
varying  the  strength  of  the  brine  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  you  wish  to  keep 
the  olives.  The  longer  the  time  the 
stronger  the  brine.  I  could  obtain  noth- 
ing d*  finite  on  this  point,  excepting  that 
much  judgment  aud  practice  is  necessary* 
to  become  successful. 

Bipe  olives  are  considered  by  Mr.  Loop 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritions  ar- 
ticles of  food  known  to  man.  To  pickle 
ripe  olives  you  must  take  a  knife  and  cut 
three  incisions  in  the  olives  clear  to  thr 
pit.  Then  soak  them  iu  water  until  all  the 
bitter  is  extracted,  and  then  put  them  in 
brine  to  suit  the  taste,  or  the  length  of 
time  they  are  to  be  kept.  Bipe  olives  are 
much  preferable  to  eat  than  green  ones. 
They  are  free  stone,  rich  and  wxempt  from 
bitterness,  and  iu  tvery  way  much  better 
for  immediate  consumption;  but  tht:y  are 
so  tender  when  ripe  that  they  easily  fall  to 
pieces,  and  will  not  bear  transportation, 
and  umkiug  the  incision  with  the  knife 
takes  much  more  time  to  prepare  them  for 
consumption  than  by  the  lye  process.  But 
iu  either  method  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
keep  them  iu  a  cool  place,  and  in  case  of 
the  ripe  ones  this  precausion  is  absolutely 
necessary. 


ltKAM>V     TKOJt     MAWDt'ST. 


A  couteuipt^irary  says — goodness  knows 
how  truly — that  brandy  can  be,  and  in- 
deed, has  been,  made  from  sawdust.  It 
Seems  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  a 
German  chemist  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Zetterlund.  This  ingenious  Teuton,  after 
builiug  9  cwt.  of  sawdust  with  7  cwt.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  iu  30.  7  cwt.  of  water, 
under  a  pressure  of  less  than  two  pounds 
to  the  inch,  found  3.33  of  the  uiAns  to  be 
grape  sugar.  With  two  and  a  half  hours 
of  further  boiling  he  found  the  grape 
sugar  to  be  G.48  per  cent,  of  the  mass. 
After  neutraliziug  the  acid  with  lime  until 
the  cooled  mash  contained  but  a  half  per 
cent.,  according  to  Ludersdorfi^s  test,  at 
Ht>  degrees,  a  ferment  made  of  20  pounds 
of  bruised  malt  was  added.  In  'JC  hours 
fermentation  was  complete-,  and  distilla- 
tion aflforded  61  qnarts  of  brandy  of  50  per 
cent.,  58  degrees,  jKrfectly  free  from  odor 
or  taat*- of  turpentine  and  of  v>  ly  agreea- 
ble flavor.  Herr  Zetterlund  considers  it 
probable  that  the  process  might  be  success, 
fully    carried  out  on  a    large  scale    ii    the 


amount  of  wat^r  and  the  time  ot  boiling 
were  accurately  determined  by  experi- 
ments. By  conversation  of  all  the  callu* 
lose  into  su^ir,  each  cwt.  of  air-dried  saw- 
dast  would  yield  at  least  27.4  qoarta  of  30 
per  cent,  brandy. 

Absinthe,  the  favorite  intoxicant  of  the 
French,  is  almost  always  manufactured 
with  alctihoU  of  industry,  ill-rectified,  ren- 
dered green  by  the  addition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  aud  saturated  with  resin, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  beautiful  greenish-white 
precipitate  produced  by  pouring  water  on 
it,  and  which  drinkers  so  much  admire. 
"Vermouth."  another  favorite  liqnor,  ia 
adultemted  with  hydro-chloride  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  order  to  give  it  a  pungent 
taste.  "Kirsh'"  is  extracted  from  tiie 
leaves  of  the  cherry  Unrel.  and  contains 
as  much  as  twenty  two  centigrams  pmssic 
acid  per  litre,  iustead  of  five  or  six  centi- 
grams. Rum  is  manufactured  always  with 
alcohol  distilled  from  beetroot,  to  which 
is  added  ether  and  formic  acid.  The  ''bou- 
quets" of  brandies  are  manufactured  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  castor  oil. 
The  coloring  matters  employed  are  extracted 
from  logwood,  the  elder,  sorrel,  fnchsine 
and  coal.  Such  is  the  trash  which  is  daily 
consumed  br  the  Parisians. 


The   Wttrltl*  Winery. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  National 
Horticultural  Society,  held  recently  in  San 
Jose,  au  interesting  paper  in  r<'giird  to 
grape-growing  aud  wine  produc  ion  was 
read  by  Prof.  Hussman  of  Napa.  He  assert- 
ed that  the  wine  product  of  France  dwindled 
from  a  surplus  of  2.0(-K).000  gallons  to  hardly 
enough  for  home  cousuiuption;  that  grapes 
can  be  profitably  mtsed  in  California  for 
from  $15  to  $20  per  ton;  that  there  is  need  of 
wine  storage  so  that  wines  can  become  aged 
before  being  disposed  of;  that  California  can 
make  wine  to  suit  the  laboring  mau  or  th6 
connoisseur:  that  wine  at  twenty  five  cent3 
per  gallou  is  better  aud  healthier  than  tea 
or  coffee,  aud  much  cheaper.  If  properly 
protected  California  will,  he  believes,  be- 
come the  winery  of  the  world.  In  thu  dis- 
cussion which  followed.  Combe  of  Califor- 
nia, said  that  he  can  raise  grapes  profit- 
ably for  $10  per  ton. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Wm. 
T.  Coleman  i  Co.,  held  ou  Ihursday,  a 
statement  rendered  showed  as.set8  estimat- 
ed at  $3,505,0(;9.27,  the  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  $2,919,993.14.  This  leaves  a  sur- 
plus balance  in  favor  of  the  firm  of  $t)76.. 
076. 


Save  Money 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 


FROa: 


CLUFF  BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocars 
on  the  Eacific  Coast. 


All  Goods  Packed  and  Shipped  Fbee 


SKMi  your  Kj'lrvM  uid  bav.  ttmr  Monlhly   PrW 
Li.t  luakilci]  npKuUjtr  to  foo. 

tjrSEXn     A     THIAI,    ORDi:R.1>^t 

CLUFP^  BROS. 

9  Jc  11  MnDt^;.  At.       iW  i  411  Mtiulg.  At, 

411  .S;  i-2  Ft.arUi  St.,       401  Hayrs  Si. 

Sax  FftAxcut-v,  Cal. 
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S.\2f    FRANCISCO    MEECHAXT. 


May  26,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  BLAS,  MAY  15,  1888 


TO  NEW  YORK. 


MARKS. 

SniPPBRS. 

0ALLO^8 

VALl-B 

LenonnAD'l  Brof 

Dre^l&Co 

1*   Co 

C  Shm'nir  & 

A  Oreenbaum  &  Co.... 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

Napa  Valley  Wioe  Co. 
Eobler^Frohling 

3,779 
758 
509 
264 

1.269 
2,732  I 

401  t 
53 

1.526 
191 

2.485 

1.212 

1,209 

.0 

940 

2,535 

741 

50 

1.227 

1,223 

1,690 
91 
1,294 
2,046 
1,''29 

776 
1,2U1 

5)4 
1,806 

778 

1.290 

47 

4,950 

A  &  Co 

ITS 

L  W 

5  barrels  anit  1  keg  Wine  .  ..... 

25  barrels  Tfine 

S  Eros 

774 

E  R 

1.4.'iO 

C\V 

K4S 

I,  S 

2  half-barrels  Wine 

30  barrels  Wine    

37 
826 

IfiO 

Ale&Co 

50  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine. 

25  barrels  ftlae 

1,126 

6-J5 

U  DfcCo 

A  D  F 

35 

K  &  F 

FBC 

G  puncheons  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

1 5  barrels  Wiue 

1  barrel  Wine 

439 

1.115 

350 

JGondlach  tCo 

lAchman  &  Jacobi  . . . 

Wtl]iuu3,Dimond  &  Co 

734 

)( 

809 

FA 

2  l-arrels  Brandv    

25  barre's  Wii^e 

205 
366 

40  i>arrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

718 

343 

25  barrels  Winp.            

365 

B  B      

580 

220 

25banel9Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

50 

J  p  w  s 

2  715 

40,665 
91 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

205 

TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


E  F  4  Co,  Coriiito  , 

A  L,  Cjrioto 

G  B,  LaLibertad.. 


B  l>re>  fus  &  Co  . 


F  M.  Puntas  Arenas  . . 
J  &  J,  Pantos  Arenas. . 


V  A,  Champerico Sperrj-  &  Co 

F  A,  Corinto JGuudlach  kCo.. 


J  L,  Caatemala 

FP  &  Co,  LaLibertad.. 

C  P.  Champerico 

E  C.  Conoto 


P  N,  Am&p&la . . 


L  L,  I^  Union 

J  J  U,  Guatemala.. 
P  y ,  Amapala 


Cabrera,  Rotua  &  Co 

Engde  Sabla&Co... 
John  T  Wright   


6  barrels  Wne ... 

cases  Wine 

6  cases  Wine 

9  barrels  Wine , 

3  ke^  Wine.. 

13  iegs  Wine 

1  kee  Braody 

1  b  kegs  Wine 

3  ke^  Brandy 

4  cases  Wine , 

2  barrels  Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

1  keg  Brandy 

3  cstnes  Brandy 

1  case  Whiskey 

1  half  barrel  Wine  . . 
8  cases  Wine 

1  case  Wine 

2  half  barrels  Wine . 
y  ca^-es  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

10  kegs  Wine 

10  cases  Whiskey... 

4  kegs  Wine '.... 

10  keg«  Wine 

1  case  Brandy 

j8  barrels  Wine. 

8  cases  Wine 

l2BegB  Whi^ey 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  46  cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  11  cases  and.. 
Total  amuunt  of  Brandy,  4  cases  and 


386 
130 

10 
180 

3o 

100 
14 
15 


60 
100 


40 

100 


400 
20 


385 
135 

40 
170 
110 

20 


30 
21 
9 
15 
32 
5 
29 
36 
5U 

107 
76 

123 

87 

9 

280 
25 


SI  ,935 
210 
145 


TO  MEXICO. 


P  D  t  Co.  Acapuico jUrruela  &  Crioste 

A  H  Oo,  Acapuico 

J  M.  Acapuico 

EK.  San  Benito 

IP,  Maozanille , 

RT.  San  Bias 

JM  R,  SaaBIas. 


.12  casks  Wine... 

20  cases  Wine.. 

"  10  cases  wine... 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co.  .4  barrels  Wine.. 

J  H  DieckTnan 13  ke^s  Wine 

W  Loaiza |4  casks  Wine.  .. 

J  Gunalach  i  Co IS  kegs  Wine.... 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  30  cases  and. . 


v»> 

S   50 

74 

32 

KO 

70 

HK 

58 

2;«> 

97 

126 

57 

650l 


TO  GEKMANT. 


W  S I  ANettu- I  2  barrels  Wine 

M  Z i  Cal  Transfer  Co |  1  half-puncheon  Wine.. 


103  I 
60  I 


25 


Total  amoant  of  Wine,  30  case^  and. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DBsmAnox. 


Japan 

Tahiti 

Nanaimo 

Central  America., 
^Victoria 


Belgic 

Ganlvise... 
Empire..., 
tian  Juan.. 
Umatilla. . 


Steamer . . . 
Schooner.  . 
Steamer. . 
Steamer . . 
Steamer. . . 


Total.. 


294 
2,260 


66 
256 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  GO'S. 

LIQUID     A.LBUMEXS, 

FOR    CLARIFYING   AMD  PRESERVING  WINES. 

The  uniiersiyned  having  been  ap^K>inlt.d  Sole  i^'cnts  on  the  Pajjific  Coa&t  bv  Messrs   A.  BOAKE  &  CO., 
5TRATFOKD,  Enj:  .  for  their  r-noH-ne-J 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Wine  Growers  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  follou-iiig  aiticle'^.  the  Euperior  merit  o 
which  h^  been  copfinnea  by  Silver  Medals,  the  highest  award-  given  at  the  Ititemational  Exhibition  of  Parte 
1S78,  bordeaux  lb82   and  Amitcrdam  18S3,  viz: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES. 

Zinfaudtrl,  Ciarc-t,  EurgDndy  and  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS   FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Riesling,   GaU-del,    Sautemes,    Sherry   and   Madeira,  also   for  distilled 
liquors;  Whiskey,  Gin,  etc.,  t-tc, 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  the  Brilliancy,  and  for  Xentraliziog  escesive  acidity  of 
White  Wines  onJtj. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Konghness  o(  Young  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Bestoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treated,  Harsh  and  Acid  Wines. 


A  trial  RCCOrUiug  todirerllons  will  prove  tbeKn|ierior  Qnallllea  of  these  Flnloe* 

For  sak-  in  ijuantitieE  to  suit  bv 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J-   H.   TTU-^S^HiIE!, 


-SUCCESSOR  TO- 


BATCHELOR  &  WYLIE, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FoR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OK  THE 

ACME  STEAM   HEAT  EVAPORATORS. 


$13S 

678 

46 

61 

232 


$555 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 43,36S  gallons 

Tola!  Miscellaneous  shipments 2,953      ** 


Grand  totals 46,321 


Not  necessary  to  move  Trays  iJter  Fmit  entera  the  machine.    Any  temperature  desired  cui  be  maio-     Tl 
tjuned  uniformly  throughout  the  entire  machine.     We  can  yield  a  heavier  product,  at  less  expense  for  fuel 
and  labor,  than  is  done  by  anv  other  system. 

J.  H.  WYLIE,  37  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


May  25,  1888 


SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 
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WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &   CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


MARKET    AND     MAIN    STREETS. 


AGENCIES    AT 

»l    MICHIGAN    AVENUE,        FLAVEL    WAREHOUSE,        NO.    75    NORTH    SPRING    ST., 

CHICAGO     ILL.  ASTORIA,    OR.  LOS    ANCELES,    CAL. 

NO.   4   BISHOPSCATE    STREET,    Within    E.   C.,    LONDON. 


NO.    71     HUDSON    STREET. 


54    DRURY    BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Sole   and  Exclusive   Agents  ior  following  Brands   of  Salmon: 

COLUMBIA     RIVER. 

{ooth  &  C  o,  Black   Diamond,  Coleman  Flag.  McGowan  Bros'  "  Trap "'  Brand,  Fisher- 
man's Pkg  Co,  Aberdeen  Pkg  Co,  WMte  Star  Pkg  Co.  Jas.  Williams  &  Co,  Thistle 
Pks:  Co.  Columbia  Canning  Co-  McGowan  &  Sons'  -Keystone"  brand.  Sea- 
side  Pkg   Co,  J.   W.   Hume     Autograph"   brand. 


OUTSIDE      RIVERS. 


WACHUSETTS    PKC    CO, 

"SILVERSIDE"    BRAND, 

BATH    CANNING    CO, 

GARDINER     PKC    CO, 
HERA    PKC    CO, 

"TOMAHAWK"    BRAND, 

SUNNYSIDE   PKC   CO. 


FRASER      RIVER. 

BRITISH     AMERICAN    PACKING    CO., 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA    PACKING    CO., 
ENGLISH 

SKEENA     RIVER. 

BRITISH     AMERICAN     PACKING    COMPANY 


COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO     RIVER. 

COURTLAND  PACKING  CO..  JONES  A  ANDERSON. 


"We  also  ofier  For  Sale  of  Other  Columbia  Sacramento  and  Eraser  River  Salmon: 


Seo.  W.  Hume's  "Flag"  brand, 
laogood    &   Co., 

X    L, 

»illar   Rock    Pkg   Co., 
eo.    T.    Meyers, 
>cean    Canning  Co. 
ladolett  &  Co.,    Flats  , 


Washington    Pkg   Co's   "Favorite" 

Brand, 

'  Epicure  "  brand. 
Pacific  Union  Pkg  Co., 
Cutting  Pkg  Co's   "Cocktail"    Flats 
A.  Lusk  &  Co's  pack, 
"Mermaid"    brand. 


Scandinavian  Pkg  Co.^ 
West  Coast  Pkg  Co., 
Warren  &  Co-, 
"Carquinez"  brandy 
Point  Adams, 
Wadham's   Fraser   River. 


.ALASKA     FISH. 

iarluk  Pkg  Co.,  "Challenge"  brand.  Arctic  Pkg  Co.,  Arctic  Pkg  Co's  'King'  Salmon. 

^e  also  have  the  "  O  &  O  "  brand,   an  outside  river  fish,  and  many  other  brands,  that 

can  be  had  on  application. 


WE     ARE     SOLE     AGENTS     FOR     THE     CELEBRATED 

Jolden  Gate  Packing*  Co,  "Black  Diamond"  brand  of  fruits, 
Barbour  &  McMurtry's  fruits  in  g-lass,  Coleman's  "Flag*" 
brand  of  fruit,  San  Lorenzo  Pkg*  Co,  Riverside  Fruit  Co, 

Colton  Cannery,  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co,  San  Mateo  Pkg  Co, 

Sierra    Madre    Packing    Co,    Santa    Clara    Packing    Co 


ur  lines  of  Canned    Fruits   ant]  Canned  Salmon  are  incomparable,  and  we  will   make  prices  F.O.B.   or   C.I.F.   for  (jreat 

Britain,  Australia  and  the  Colonies. . 
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I»K<UNIAKY  AIHASiTAWKSOrOLIVK 


Miieb  has  Wtii  said  cniictruiug  th^  jie- 
cuuiary  ndvtiutagt-s  of  olive  cnUm-f,  ob- 
serves the  Suuta  Kosft  Hemocral,  but  ow- 
iug  to  its  comparative  recent  introchiclitm 
iuto  this  country,  few  fncts  and  figiins 
have  beeu  inMuccd  iu  corioboratiou  thne- 
of.  As  compared  with  the  iiumeuse 
gro*tb  of  the  tree  uiid  the  enormous  nge 
which  it  attains  iu  its  native  dim.-,  the 
fi-w  trees  iu  this  country  luny  be  saiii.tol.e 
iu  th-'ir  infancy,  although  many  orehaids 
are  spokeu  of  as  being  iu  full  bearing. 
Consequently  any  figures  showing  the  rev- 
enue to  be  derived  from  an  acre  of  laud 
cultivated  to  the  olive  must  of  uectssity  be 
incomplete.  Such  tiguves  as  are  given  bi- 
low  may  bo  relied  upon  as  being  correct, 
ami  in  their  incompleteness  form  a  basis, 
indefinite  to  be  sure,  upon  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  calculate  the  enormous  yield 
to  be  derived  from  an  olive  orchard,  the 
trees  of  which  art  the  size  of  a  full  grown 
apple  or  cherry  true,  aud  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years  old. 

Among  the  few  olive  orchards  iu  this 
State  which  are  said  to  be  iu  bearing  is 
tbat  of  E.  S.  McClellan,  situated  just  west 
of  the  laguna,  on  the  Sebastopol  ridge. 
His  orchard  is  small,  coutainiug  but  sixty 
trees,  ranging  from  ten  to  eleven  years 
old,  but  its  age  entitles  it  to  rank  among 
the  so-called  full-bearing  orchards  of  the 
State.  In  good  years  thes-i  trees  yield  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  gallons  of  berries  to  the 
tree.  Owing  to  the  hot,  scorching  wind  of 
last  June,  the  crop  was  small,  averaging 
but  little  over  three  gallons  to  the  tree. 
The  olives  when  picked  are  worth  a  S^l.'25 
a  gallon  in  the  home  market,  at  which 
price  Mr.  McClv-Uau  found  ready  sale  for 
his  crop  this  year.  .■Vt  this  price  his  sixty 
acres  yielded  $225,  anil  if  the  season  had 
beeu  more  propitious  for  their  growth 
would  have  yielded  900  gallons  instead  of 
180,  which  would  be  equal  at  the  price 
mentioned  above  to  $1,125.  But  even  the 
last  collection  of  numerals  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  an  acre  of  ground  contain- 
ing twelve-year-old  trees,  as  the  trees  iu 
Mr.  McClellan's  orchard  are  planted  much 
further  apart  than  is  necessary.  When 
properly  set  out  there  should  be  108  trees 
to  the  acre. 

Figuring  on  the  bfisis  of  108  trees  to  the 
acre,  the  income  per  acre  would  be,  aver- 
agiug  the  yield  per  tree  to  fifteen  gallons, 
which  is  a  fail- estimate  and  not  the  mini- 
mum, $2,025.  After  deducting  the  cost  of 
cultivating,  which  is  much  less  than  that 
of  many  varieties  of  fruit,  and  cost  of 
pickling,  bottliug  aud  preparing  for  mar- 
ket, the  yield  per  acre  would  still  be 
nearly  $2,000.  A  glimpse  into  the  future 
of  a  thrifty  olive  orchard  would  cause  the 
eyes  of  a  gold  worshiper  to  sparkle.  The 
owner  of  a  flourishing  olive  orchard  should 
consider  himself  the  financial  compeer  of  a 
bank  president  or  stockholder  in  a  bloated 
monopoly.  As  stat-d  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  is  attended  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  the  cultivating  of  the  hardier  varieties 
of  some  of  our  domestic  fruits.  Being  an 
evergreen  it  is  a  constant  grower,  and  un- 
like the  decidious  fruits  does  have  its 
dominant  periods,  and  in  consequence  the 
vital  properties  of  the  soil  have  to  be  re- 
newed by  fertilizing.  Mr.  McClellan  usef 
coarse  manure  once  in  every  two  years, 
digging  a  trench  four  feet  in  diameter 
about  the  base  of  the  tree.  Too  rich  ma- 
nure is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
growth   of  the  tree.     The   soil    should   be 


kept  lose,  plowed  and  cultivated  once  or 
twice  during  the  season.  There  are  various 
thods  of  pruning,  but  that  most  iu  prac- 
tice, and  of  which  Mr.  McClellan  is  an  ad- 
vocate, is  to  trim  the  tree  in  an  umbrella 
shape  as  much  as  possible.  This  tends  to 
admit  (he  free  pass.ig  of  air  among  the 
branches,  and  of  the  sunlight  to  its  ceuter, 
to  the  exclusion  of  dampness  aud  dele- 
terious moisture.  Mr.  McClellan  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Mission  olive.  He  thinks  it 
is  superior  iu  every  way  to  the  Tiehaline. 
It  is  larger  aud  has  a  smaller  stone.  The 
nurserymen  he  thiuks  advocate  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  I'ichaline  in  preference  to  the 
Mission  because  it  is  much  easii  r  to  propa- 
gate. 

Little  experi'.-nce  has  been  had   with    the 
larger  varieties,  such  as  the  Spanish  Queen 
olive,  etc.     Although   inferior   in    point  of 
size,  the  Mission  is  as  pleasant  to  the  taste 
as  any   olive  growu,  and    its   substance    is 
proportionately    greater   than    that   of  the 
larger   olives,  and    is   a   free   stone.      The 
Queen   olive    is   a    cling  stone.     The   fruit 
buds  bloom  in  May,  aud  the   fruit   is    rij: 
for  pickling  in  D^-Cember  and  January.     If 
intended    for    pickling   they    are  gathered 
just     before     their     ytllowish-greeu    color 
deepens  iuto  the  purple   of    their  full    ma- 
turity.    When  used  for  oil  they  are  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  ripe.     The  process   of 
pickliug  is  simple  and  attended  with  slight 
labor    and    no-  difficulty.     When    pickled 
under   the   Kimball  process    they   are   first 
put  iuto  a  solution  of    two  ounces   of   con- 
centrated  lye  to  one  gallon   of    water,  and 
allowed   to   remain    therein   for    thirty-six 
hours,  or  until  the  bitter  taste  is  taken   out 
of    them.     They    are   next   put   into   pure 
water    and     allowed   to   remain    until   all 
traces  of    the  lye  have  disappeared.     They 
are  then  put  into  a  weak  biine,  followed  by 
a  stronger  one,    in    which    they    are   subse- 
quently bottled.     The  olives  are   generally 
bottled  iu   pint  bottles  or  jars,  which  cost 
already    labelled    but     eight    cents.     The 
olives   bottled  sell    for   $3   a   dozen,  SG    a 
case.     Without  cousulting   any  other  limit 
than  that   prescribed   by    the  term  possi- 
bility, it   would  not  be  fictitious  to  test  the 
elasticity  of  the   imagination   by   penetrat- 
ing the  mist   which    prevtuts   one   reading 
iu  the  book  of   futurity    and   turning   to 
page  fifty   years   hence,    when   the   young 
olive  orchards  of  California  will  be  in  their 
prime.     At  such  a  time   the   industry    will 
have  grown   to  take   its  'place   among  the 
most  extensive  of  the  age.     The    yield   per 
acre  of  olive  orchards   will   be   enumerated 
by  thousands   of    dollars   instead   of   hun- 
dreds, aud  their   strong   branches   will   re- 
main to  puncture  the  surface   of   the   next 
flood,  and  extend  to  the   omened   dcve   the 
proverbial  olive  branch. 


O  1^  I  V  K  S  . 


FOR    SALE. 


Two  hundred  acres  in  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  statiou 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines,  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cnltiva- 
liou.  Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
properly.  Good  house,  large  barn,  aud 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  iu 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "  W.  H,,"  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Meechant. 


Within  certain  latitudes  the  olives  will 
grow  anywhere  aud  serve  for  almost  any 
purpose.  On  a  dry  and  stony  elevation 
that  would  starve  out  a  thistle,  the  plant 
luxuriates;  and  if  the  sea  breezes  may  but 
fan  the  young  shoots,  so  much  more  o' 
promise  is  there  for  the  olive  harvest. 
Propagated  chiefly  by  cuttings,  the  willowy 
looking  twigs  take  root  with  a  proud  de- 
fiance of  orelinary  rules;  and  there  is  a 
whimsically  jilanted  grove  of  olive  trees  of 
unusual  size  and  beauty  near  the  town  of 
Messa,  in  Morocco,  which  illustrates  this 
trait  in  a  remarkable  way.  One  of  the 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Saeldia,  being  on  a 
military  expedition,  encamped  here  with 
his  army .  The  pegs  with  which  the  cal- 
vary picketed  thi  ir  horses  were  cut  from 
olives  in  the  neighborhood;  and  some  wud- 
deu  cause  of  alarm  leading  to  the  abaneion. 
ment  of  the  position,  the  pegs  were  left  iu 
the  ground,  and,  making  the  best  of  the 
situation,  developed  into  the  handsomest 
group  of  olives  in  the  district.  Olives  are 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  of  Egypt, 
and  their  introduction  into  Greece  took 
place  at  least  as  early  as  1,500  years  before 
our  era.  Thence  their  cultivation  naturally 
passed  iuto  Italy,  the  Romans  especially 
prizing  them;  while  Virgil  mentions  three 
distinct  varieties,  each  of  which  has  it^' 
own  fastidious  supporters  in  the  ancient 
conflict  of  tastes.  Pliny  also  tells  us  that 
they  also  grew  in  the  heart  of  Spain  and 
France  though  he  awards  the  palm  to  the 
smaller  olive  of  Syria,  the  oUve  of  which 
was  at  least  more  delicate  than  that  pro- 
duced in  the  western  countries.  So  far  as 
regards  the  oil  of  Spain,  and  to  some 
extent  that  of  [taly,  this  judgment  stands 
good  to  the  present  hour;  for  the  reasons 
that  the  Spanish  olive  is  a  large  and  coarser 
fruit,  while  the  Italian  growers  aie  too  apt 
to  detract  from  the  limpid  delicacy  of  the 
virgin  oil  by  the  sacrifice  of  quality  to  quan- 
tity. For  the  olive,  like  all  generous  givers, 
demands  that  you  should  "squeese''  him 
gently.  The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  en- 
tire pulp  and  body  of  the  fruit,  and  its 
body  stands  in  inverse  proportions  to  the 
quantity  produced.  The  first  pressure  yields 
a  thin,  pure  liquid,  almost  colorless;  and 
with  this  even  the  most  fastidious  of  Eng- 
lish palates  rarely  make  acqmiintance. 
As  the  pressure  is  increased  a  less  delicate 
product  is  the  result;  while  if  it  is  still  fur- 
ther prolonged  a  rank  and  unwholesome 
residum  is  obtained,  wholly  unfit  for  edible 
1  urposes.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
virgil  oil  does  not  maintain  its  freshness  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  without  the  addition 
of  a  little  salt  or  sugar,  aud  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  realize  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  this  first  expression  of  the  fresh- 
ly gathered  olive,  unless  he  has  sojourned 
in  such  a  district  as  that  wLich,  say,  Avig- 
uon  is  the  center.  The  oil  of  Aramont,  in 
Provence,  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
no  equal  in  Europe.  Both  the  olive  and 
the  manufactured  oil  of  the  southeast  of 
France  are,  indeed,  still  uurivalled  by 
those  of  any  other  country.  The  Italians 
pay  mere  respect  to  the  commercial  aspect 
of  their  production,  aud  among  them  the 
the  number  of  olive  farmers  and  merchants 
is  very  large.  They  have  a  proverb,  "If 
you  wish  to  leave  a  competency  to  your 
grandchildren,  plant  an  olive."'  Doubtless 
the  advice  is  sound  enough,  for  the  trees 
often  flourish  for  more  than  a  century,  aud 
bear  heavy  crops  to  the  last.  But  to  peas- 
ant of  South  France  the  olive  is  almost 
what   the   pig   is   to   the   English   laborer 


the  iutroduclion  of  a  new  fruit  at  table  aa 
their  thirteen  English  sisters  are  to  the 
''new*' loaf.  Iu  fact,  they  hauitually  pre- 
serve the  darker  berries  for  tveryd.jy  usei 
for  these  not  being  so  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
"go"  fuith.-r — a  necessary  consideration 
when  they  ofleuer  form  the  staple  than  the 
accompaniment  of  the  meal. 

Olives  intended  for  eating  are  gathered 
while  still  green,  usually  in  the  month  of 
September.  They  are  soaked  for  some 
hours  in  the  strongest  possible  "lye*'  t  *  get 
rid  of  their  bitterness,  and  are  afterwardii 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  fortnight  iu  fre- 
ejueutly  changed  fresh  water,  in  order  tc 
be  perfectly  purified  of  the  lye.  It  onlj 
then  remains  to  preserve  them  in  commoi 
salt  and  water,  when  they  are  ready  foi 
for  export.  Among  the  Romans  the  oUvt 
held  the  privileged  position  of  being  equally 
respected  as  a  dainty  accessory  and  an  ordiU' 
ary  food.  It  was  eaten  at  the  table  of  thf 
temperate  and  luxurious  alike;  and,  whilt 
elividiug  the  highly  flavored  dishes  of  theii 
extravagant  suppers,  formed  a  constituen 
of  Horace's  pastoral  meal — "Of  olive,  en 
dive,  simple  tastes,  and  mellow.'' — £x 
change. 


COXSiniPTION    OF    KAISINS. 


Prudent  housewives  there  are  as  adverse  to 


The  United  States  is  the  largest  con 
sumiug  country  of  raisins  in  the  world 
and  reliable  authorities  estimate  the  con 
sumption  at  about  2,000,000  boxes  of  abou 
twenty-two  pounds  each,  which  at  an  avei 
age  of  $2  per  box,  shows  au  expenditur 
of  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  one  article  ii 
the  dried  fruit  line.  The  amount  referret 
to  represents,  say,  1,000,000  boxes  Val 
encia,  750,000  boxes  California,  200,00 
boxes  Malaga  and  100,000  boxes  Smyrnc 
The  crop  of  the  world  for  the  pesent  sen 
son  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  t 
6,500,000  boxes,  about  as  follows:  Va 
encia  3,000,000  boxes,  Malaga  0,000,00 
boxes,  California  75,000,000  boxes  an 
Smyrna  200,000,000.  The  shipment  ( 
Valencia  raisins  to  the  United  States  t 
date  are  500,000  boxes,  300,000  of  whic 
are  now  afloat. 

The  consumption  of  raisius  iu  tfc 
United  States  during  November  aud  D\ 
cember  is  greater  than  any  other  fot 
months  in  the  year,  which  is  due  to  tl 
holiday  season  which  prevails — Thank 
giving  coming  late  iu  November,  follows 
by  Christmas  aud  New  Years  a  mont 
or  more  later  on.  California  raisin 
which  are  now  so  popular  with  the  coi 
sumiug  public,  have  made  rapid  progre 
during  the  last  four  years,  from  whi( 
date  their  prominence  dates.  Each  ye 
the  product  has  been  vastly  improved,  ai 
it  is  believed  that  the  course  will  contim 
until  their  quality  equals  that  of  the  fo 
eign  product. 

It  will  be  remembered   that  the  packe: 
of  Malaga   last  year   adopted   the  twent 
pound  box   as   the   standard,  being  forct 
into  it  by   the   packers  of  California, 
has  just   been  announced  that  they   ha 
adopted    the    old   standard   of    weight 
twenty-two  pounds   to    the  box,  on  accou 
of  the  fact  that  the  greater  proportion 
the  pack  there  is  consumed   iu   Great  Br 
ain  and  upon   the    continent,  aud    dealt 
in  those  countries  are  strongly  opposed 
the  new  system.     The  importers   are    nc 
dwelling  at  some  length  upou  the  fact  tt 
they  are  ofiering  larger  boxes  at  very  litl 
difl'erence  in  price,  while  California  agei 
claim  superior  quality,  and  put  their  thrt 
crown  loose  goods   against   the   two-croi 
imported  at  a  much  higher  cost. 
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It    18   always   btttt-r.    aays  the    (iardrnd- 
fortst.    to     plant    small    trees    ibftn   large 
B^s.     They  are    uior^'  easily  *"**  cheaply 
liiv.d,    rt'covi-r    soouer    and     prow     mon- 
IIv.     A  tran<*planttd  tree  two  or  thrtf 
H-t  hij^h  will  noon  ovi-rtrtke  ami   surpass  a 
U  l>irg  r    ou»-.  ftud    grow   into    a    mon 
and   beautiful   spt-ciiuen.     A  vast 
Qioiiul  o(  oionej  and  a  preat  deal  of  time 
ast.  d  ev.  ry  year  in  tryiuj<  to  traiisplHiit 
irge  trees.     It  is  uot  tsseulial  iu  diggiiib' 
p  Ires  to  pr.  serve  a  larg  ■   ball  of  earth. 
Tery  heavy  mass  of    earth   often  breaks 
le  teud  T  roots,  and  i",   therefof,  a  d;in- 
r  r.iih'  r  than  au    advantage  to  the  tree. 
t^ss.'Utial,    however,    to    preserve    as 
muv  of  the  small  fe.ding  roots  ae  possi- 
and  cire    must  be    lakeu  in  digging  a 
vo  not  to  onutCessarily    break  or  multil- 
e    Ihem.       AU    broken    roots   should    be 
nfully  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife  he- 
re the  tree  is  replanted. 
Cure    must  bt;    taken  uot   to  expose    the 
)uls    to    the    dyiuti   iuflUiOice    of    the    sun 
nd    wiud.      Th<y   should    be   covered   as 
>«»n    US  the    tree  is  dug.    with    a  piece  of 
oth  or   matting,    or  they  miiy  be  dipped 
t  mud  nntil  th«-y  become  thoronghly 
)iiled.      The   8  cret   of   fiuccessfnl    trans- 
lUiiiug  is   to  have  the    soil  brought   into 
OS.-  and  iuimediaie  cout;ict  with  the  roots, 
ia  betUr,  tlierefore,  to  plant  in  dry  and 
ot  m  wet,  rainy  weather.     The  coaling  of 
ad  uot  only  protects  the  roots  from  dry 
iR,    but    helps    the    earth    thrown   about 
.m    to  adhere    more    closely.     Two  men 
e  r.  quired  to  plant  a  tree. 
Thf    hole    should  be  twice  the  width  of 
le  mass  of  roots,   and  the  bottom  should 
I  worked    fiue   with    a  sp;ide.     One    man 
lould    then  hold   the    tree  erect,  with  its 
►ots  eartfully  spread  ou!  in  all  directions 
the  hole,   while  the   Second  man  should 
nuk  the  soil  taken  from  ihe  hole,  so  as 
>  iiiaki'  it  as  fiue  as  possible,    aud  then  1. 1 
frtll  from  the  spade  down  upon  th'-  roots, 
hiU    the    first    Htnn    should    lift    the  tree 
ntly  up  and   down,  that    the  fine    earth 
uy    penetrate  aud  fill    all    civities    about 
roots.     When  the    hole  is  nearly  filled 
this  way  the  earth    should    be     pressed 
»n  with  the  foot,  beginning  at  the  out- 
-■  of    the  hole  and    working   in    toward 
o  stem  of   the  tree.     The  hole  may  then 
filled  and  the  soil  rammed  down  solid, 
til  trees  suould  be  carefully  and  securely 
tik-  d  as  soon  as  pbinted.     The  operation 
ih-  Q  Guished.     It    is  not  unconiniou  to 
'  water  poured  into  the  hole  while  it  is 
in^  filled  up.     This   practice  does  hurm 
b  r    than    good,    as    it    washes   the  fine 
1    away    from    close    contact    with    the 
.U. 

CIDER     A%D     WINE. 


d.partmeuts  than  the  cid.r-pruduciug 
northwest,  filling,  in  fact,  part  of  the  gap 
between  the  production  and  conRUiuplion 
of  wine,  siuo' the  distrncliou  of  part  of 
Fiance's  vineyards  has  eonstrtiimd  com. 
merce  to  Import  annuutly  a  quauity  of 
winee  that  exceeds  two  huudr  d  millions 
of  gallons. 

The  following  fignivp  of  the  pntdnct  of 
I8H7  ill  France  will  show  the  case  iu  round 
numbers: 

Wiue  f  om  the  fret^h  grapes,  600,000,000 
gallons. 

Wine  from  pomace,  7i;.5!>0,000  gtillous. 

Wine  from  raisins.  08,500,000  g-illous. 

Cider.  3^,000.000  gallons. 

And  if  the  amount  of  cider,  as  in  some 
years  is  the  case,  were  a  full  500,0<)0.000 
gallons,  there  would  be  hardly  a  surplus. 

Beer,  although  its  consumption  is  in- 
creasing constantly,  do.s  not  seem  to  be- 
come a  family  table  drink  in  France. 

The  government  of  that  republic  extends 
its  fostering  care  ov<r  the  viticultuie  in  the 
most  laudable  manner.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  hT  vineyards  goes  on  triumphantly, 
and.  jtidging  from  actual  increase  each 
jeiir,  the  p.riod  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  growers  of  France  will  need  no  wines 
from  oih  r  conntri-'fl.  Algiers  had  in  1880 
a  crop  of  4I.190,C52  gallons,  and  in  1SS7 
of  50,255.700  gallons  of  wine.  Such  pro- 
gress uft.  r  just  fourtet  u  years  of  practical 
\-ilicnltnre  in  ihat  colony — being,  in  fact, 
double  the  iimoniit  our  b.  loved  Uuit-d 
States  are  at  present  capable  of  producing 
—  fosters  grand  hopes 

The  minister  of  agricnlture  has  organized 
an  exhibition  of  cidL  r>*.  and  thereby  excites 
new  inter' St  in  that  iuinortatiuu  branch  of 
production  in  Prauce. 

Stimulatrng  cider  piodncliou  iu  this 
country  would  be  (qunlly  beneficial.  Ra- 
tional cider  consumption.  h<»wcvt  r.  like 
the  use  of  wiue  for  the  table,  needs  cquil 
stimulation,  the  aiUihygienic  doctrines  of 
Prohibition  notwithstanding. 


that  this  medicine  is  freely  advertised  to 
be  •'beneficial  to  infant  and  octog^^narian," 
snys  Dr.  Abbott,  the  wickeduess  of  the 
business  may  be  seen  without  explanation. 
Of  alcohol  Dr.  Davenport  found  the  "es- 
sence" to  contain  from  30  p'-r  cent  np- 
waqjs  to  45  per  cent,  the  greater  iu  thi 
$i  bottlef. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Abbott  had  this  to 
say  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  regard 
to  tbe  "curing"  of  the  opium  habit: 

"The  purchaser  of  such  pr.  parali  jus 
thus  becomes  the  victim  of  a  cruel  fraud, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  is  obtniu- 
iug  a  remedy  or  antidote,  the  article  which 
he  receives  being  simply  the  enemy  in  dis- 
guise against  which  he  is  bending  his  en-  r- 
gi.  8  to  obtain  relief.  This  shameful  prac 
lice  deserves  nothing  but  the  severest  con- 
demnation. To  Ihe  credit  of  ilassaehus.  tl^. 
but  few,  if  any,  of  these  prcpnrations  are 
made  withiu  its  limits.  The  results  of 
the  opium  habit  are  known  to  all  physi- 
cians in  active  practive,  scarcely  any  one 
of  Several  years'  experience  having  failed 
to  rt  cognize  this  evil,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degrre,  in  bis  daily  round  of  practice  " 

SHARIKU    TflK    pfcorirK. 


IBUIUATIOSr    l!h     IXIftlA. 


AIV     E<9SE!Vf'K     OF    DKATH, 


PohndorflF  iu  the  latest  issue  of   Bon- 
s,  says:    It  is  not  frequently  considered 


lal  a  proi>ortion  of  cider  enters  by  the 
of  wine  into  cousumption  iu  countries 
ivTv  f<rmeuted  fruit  juice  is  tbe  habitual 
compauieut  at  the  family    meal.     Nitt'ir- 

',  the  regions  debarred  from    the  culture 

the  grai>e  vine,  but  where  the  apple 
chard  is  or  importance,  are  not  only  the 
oducen>,  but  also  the  chief  consumers  of 
l1<  r.  The  recognized  value  of  the  lar- 
ic  acid  of  the  grape  over  the  malic  acid 

the  apple  is  the  reason  why  wiue  is 
preferred  by  the  many  who  can  afford 
•  greater  expense.  Nevertheless,  cider 
au  excellent    substitute  for   vim*,   and  it 

largely  conanrntd  iu   France,  in  other 


The  Mrtssachnsetta  Board  of  H-altb.  a 
is  learned  from  Dr.  Samu.  1  W.  .\bbtitt.  Ihi 
health  officer,  ia  keeping  np  tbe  work  b.- 
gnu  by  it  eleven  years  ago,  iu  fxamiuiug 
into  proprietary  roedicioes.  and  just  now 
it  is  particularly  looking  into  what  is  ad- 
vertised by  ''Dr.  Buckland"  as  "Scotch 
oats  essence." 

The  proprietor  of  the  Druggiutft*  Circn 
Ijir  recently  causid  analyses  to  be  madu  of 
the  compound  known  as  "Scotch  oatt* 
essence"  in  order  to  a^^certain  its  cout*nlfi. 
Dr.  Bennett  F.  Davenport,  chemist  for 
Board  of  Health  of  this  State,  and  of  the 
chemical  societies  of  America,  London. 
P.iris  aud  Berlin,  the  British  Socitty  of 
Public  Auulysts  and  the  German  Society 
of  Analytical  Chemists,  wrote  to  the  Drug- 
gists' Circular: 

"I  have  analyzed  a  sealed  bottle  of 
Scotch  oats  esseuce,  double  strength,  an<l 
find  that  each  fluid  ounce  contains  oni- 
qnartt-r  of  agrainof  sulphate  of  morphine.'* 
Siuce  this  report  was  given.  Dr.  Daven- 
port bus  continued  bis  invrstigalions  with 
this  nsult:  The  ''essence.*'  i<t  sold  in 
three  grades  of  strength,  "iht.  I  contains 
little  or  no  morphine  at  all.  So.  2  consid'T- 
ablr,  and  iu  No.  3  there  are  from  300  to 
250  of  laudanum,  or  about  two  teaspoou- 
fnls  of  launannm  to  every  wiue-.;^a«!ff.  This 
is  enough  to  kill  an  adult  not  addicted  to 
the  use  of  opium,  suys  Dr.  AbSotl.  and 
two  or  three  drops  have  been  known  to  be 
a  death  dose  to  an  infant,  and  iu  the  fact 


This  is  a  subject  which  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention,  and  one  on  which  lb-  re 
seems  to  be  diversity  of  opinion.  .\,  Spi  ing- 
fl?ld  (0.)  manufacturer  says  in  the  "Ag 
of  Steel."  "I  am  almost  persuad  d  iliai 
the  best  way  to  secure  the  undivid<  d  in- 
terest of  an  employee  is  to  share  with  him 
the  profits  of  the  concern,  You  ihus  make 
him  your  partner;  he  is  etev.tttd  in  hi>* 
own  estimation  and  in  reality;  he  feels  a 
certain  pride  Iu  the  work  turned  out,  not 
only  of  his  department,  but  of  the  eutir< 
factory;  be  has  aroused  in  hiui  a  feeling 
ihiit  he  is  in  a  certain  sense  responsibit 
for  iinythiug  that  may  go  wrong  about  the 
I  stabli^hmeut,  and  he  will  use  his  best 
mental  aud  physical  endenvors  to  do  th< 
particular  piece  of  work  he  is  doing  as 
Well  as  it  cau  possibly  be  done.  I  believi-, 
iiUo,  that  Ihe  system  of  profit  sharing  is  a 
solution  of  the  labor  question.  The  sys- 
tem brings  employer  and  employee  tog.  ther. 
They  ore  friends,  co-laborers,  iu  a  common 
cause.  What  is  for  the  best  interest  foi 
one,  is  (or  the  b.st  interest  of  the  oth<r. 
ond  should  any  diffrence  arise  between 
them,  they  will  not  go  into  a  corner  and 
sulk  and  nurse  (hvir  grievances  uutil  a 
mole  hill  becom  s  a  mountain  but  will 
come  together  like  partners,  as  they  are, 
aud  will  adju.st  thiir  diffirreuces  without 
trouble.  I  am  uot  saying  that  either  em- 
ployers or  employees  iu  this  country  are 
yet  ready  for  this  new  order  of  things.  But 
th«y  will  grow  into  it.  for  I  b  litve  the 
time  will  come  when  the  system  will  bi 
very  genenlly  adopted  in  this  country. 


In  tbe  province  of  Sciudc  alone  there  are 
nearly  sevt-n  thousaud  miles  of  canals  in 
operation,  irrigating  two  million  acres  of 
soil.  No  country  ia  the  world  ia  so  well 
iid  iptfd  by  soil,  climate  and  physical 
g  ography  to  reap  the  b-  «t  rfsults  from  ir- 
rigating cauals  on  a  large  scale  as  India. 
Va-«t  K'Vrt  plaius  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  slop- 
ing g  ntly  over  the  p^-niusula  from  iha 
Himalayas  aud  smaller  mountain  chains, 
have  for  long  ag.s  been  awuiiing  repemp- 
tion  at  Ihe  hands  of  man.  Some  Were 
buroiuj^  wastes  that  lapp>d  up  the  scanty 
auuiiul  rainfall  as  gre*  dily  as  if  it  bad 
fallen  on  hot  iron,  aud  with  no  viNible  re- 
<\\Us.  Others,  iu  the  track  of  the  monsoons 
iffurded  pa-iture  and  ctiltivaliuu  iu  ordiu- 
ury  Seasons,  but  with  a  season  of  drought 
came,  famine  that  swept  away  millions  of 
lives. 

The  cauals  have  put  quite  a  new  face  on 
the  matter.  The  magic  transformation 
brought  about  by  the  distribution  of  water 
in  Sciude,  where  the  aunaal  rainfall  is  bat 
j  uine  inches,  a  mere  b;igatelle  to  what  the 
I  riun-blistered  earth  r  quires,  is  something 
marvelous.  Alou^  •  v.ry  ramification  'jf  the 
canal  system  one  can  see  a  fringe  of  green 
field.s,  imm-'diately  b^-yond  which  is  the 
baked  and  serile  plain  on  which  there  is 
not  even  a  blade  of  grass.  Just  as  far  as 
the  water  from  the  ditch  extends  there  the 
soil  revels  in  a  wealth  of  intense  green, 
yielding  crop  after  crop  almost  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  sowu  aud  reaped.  But  tb»  line 
between  that  which  is  irrigat<:d  and  that 
which  is  not  is  as  sharply  defined  as 
though  it  were  an  affiir  of  paint  and  can- 
vas.—£x. 


WA!VTM    A     WINKKV. 

Every  indication  now  points  to  a  good 
crop  of  grapes  says  the  Livermore 
Herald^  in  this  valley,  and  though 
there  is  an  excellent  demand  for 
California  wines,  and  it  ia  very  proba 
ble  that  a  large  quantity  of  our  wine  grapes 
will  be  marketed  in  San  Francisco,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  we  greatly  need 
another  public  winery  in  this  vaHey.  This 
would  siill  leave  our  present  wine  makers 
all  the  grapes  they  could  handle,  and  do  no 
one  an  injury.  'Lhe  business  for  anothtr 
winery  is  here.  If  it  does  not  come,  how. 
ever,  we  shall  not  be  "caught,'*  as  San 
Francisco  will  undoubtedly  offer  as  a  mar- 
ket for  onrsuiplus;  but  it  would  be  betttr 
to  make  np  our  own  grapts,  and  thus 
identify  the  vintage  with  this  valley. 


Sf  v*  n  varieties  of  6>hf  s  examint  d  by 
naturalists  of  the  ChHltenger  tipedition 
have  bt-en  loand  to  b«  totally  blind  iu  the 
dftip  s>  a,  but  cau  see  «b>  n  inhnbiting  sbal- 
]itA  u-  it.  r. 


|*^rttrbanlcs*  Staniiard    Stales 


WAGON  SCALES 


VINEYARDS 


BARREL 

AND 

BOX  TRUCKS 


Our  Wagon  and    I'latforin  Scales  are  used  by  all  prominent 

\'incyardists  and  Fruit  Growers. 

SEE  THE  STANDARD  THERMOMETER! 

SEHO  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  AUD  OtSCSIPTHE  PSICE  LISTS  TO 

Fairhanks  &^   Hutchinson 

519  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


S.\N    FRA^OISOO    MERCHATSIl'. 


May  ^Ab,  1888 


UB.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy 

7"il  -MarkttSt.,  S;iii  FrarHisco. 


h  w  woinierfuUy  you  are  made. 
Privili- .lIiL'c  lill   Geary   strcot.     Con- 
sultation by  Icttt^r  on  lo-t  manhood  ami 
all  diseasi-8   of   mon.     Bri;,'ht''*   I>i§casi; 
and  IM'bi-tfs  cured.     Send  for  book 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.   LOUIS. 

W.  Ct.  Richardson, 

P.\C1FIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529' Commercial  St, 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,     -    -    CiLIFOKXIA. 
Telrphoxe  No.  1061. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KORBEL  &BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 

Orlat  NORTKFORK  MILL,  Hamboldt  Co,  Cal. 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


Kohler  &  FroWing, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


EstablishtJ  1 851. 


iirowerN  of  ntiil  Oenler.*  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

TI.NKVARDS   !■« 

Los  Angelks  County,  Sonoma  County, 

Mebued  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

feiaii     rraticiKfO. 

41-45    Broadw  ly    St., 

>iew     York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


Attention  is  re-  .^^~§  V*^  spectfully  directed 
tothaab  ivecnirrav-  -nA  m:^C~  ins  cf  Dr.  PiERCE'r. 
GAtVASICCHAI.N  -'*''i]^^~*X  BELT.  This  helt 
is  one  o/ the  great-  -*Vs\'^  est  Electromedical 
appliances  of  the  age,  and  bein^'  ENTIRELY  ^E\V, 
contains  vast  imprxvements  over  any  other  chain 
belts,  it  is  the  only  one  made  ix  wiJicii  tuk  B.^t 
TERIES  CAN'  BB  wiiR.v  Xex r  TO  TfiE  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  nio^t  powerlul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belr  atid 
also  Dr.  Piercr'a  famous  High  Tessiox  Electro  Mag 
NKTic  Belt  will  p-isit:vely  cure  Xtrvoui  Debility,  Pain 
in  tne  back.  Kheumati.«>n,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  thj 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

jyELECTRlO  SrsPE.V-iORY   FOR   MB)»- FREE    WTTU    ALL 

Belts.     Sp  -cial  appliance.^  witli  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUTION  — Beware  of  inferior  goods,  sold  at  ex 
orbitant  prices  by  tra\elin[r  agents. 

^^Oar  new  PamphlttNo.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Tir.  Pierce'9  Belt.i.  write  for  it. 

t^For  Rl'PTURE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
SuppU  iiicnt  of  "'.'o'id  Fa' ts,"  showing  cures  cffecte  ' 
in  every  Stite  in  the  I'nion  by  "  Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss."    Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co 

704  Sacra«b\-to    Sprbet,    San    Francisco,    Cal  .  or 
301  NORTU  Si.\TH  Strb«t,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


\\c  Offer  for  sale  on  Favorable  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    EULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"  MONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     C.^SES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QCART  BOTTLES  EACH. 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"     Pure    Old    Eye 
And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

Eor  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
;il.ove  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  niani 
tiulatin^  dealer  beintj  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO,      .  CAL 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor.  Beale  A  Howard  Sis..  S.  F. 
«'.  H.  TAYLOR.  Preat.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IK   ALL   ITS   BRANCllKS. 

St3?mboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  CompoondL 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  alt  kinds  built  complete,  witt. 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  tothe 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced, 

SfGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  auproved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Actin?  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S.reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

S3a.iiD^ers    of   Oa-lifornia.    w  lii.es. 


51,  .53,  '}'»,  57,  50  and  CI  First  Sticet, 
Union  Fonndry  Block,  SAN  FK.ANCISCI.i. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


■  i'i;oLii;cERS  OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST..  S.  F. 

W;nc  V.i.ilt.  ;iii.l  «  ii  cri..>  M  y.i]:i  CM. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  Maiiiiraeliirors  of- 


Wire,  Wire   Rope, 

Barbed  "Wire,  Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  Califcrnia  Street  and  14  D.umm  Street. 


g=  A-7ST-     :f^^  a  TTCZ3CO. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  aud  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pnre  Sound  Wines  OuJj. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St,  Hflena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  isso 
certiflcates  on  maturity  of  their  t;enuinenesB.  I>.   M.  CANHIK.  SecretHry 

WAREHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  refiiiiries,  Eighth  and  Brannan  Ste.     OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 
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SAN    EKANCiyCO    ]\lEUiH^UrT. 
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AOCLTCB^TED     DKIXKH. 


Frt  ucb  wiue  merchAuU  who  eomplaiu  of 
till  nidDufactnrerH  of  Hnmbn^  champagu*- 
aiJtl  itlhcr  Gtrmiin  imitatiouia  of  the  juice  of 
th'  gnipt-  sold  iiudiT  the  naiUf  of  noted 
Fr.  nch  vinlsK'H,  have  evidently  liltle  to 
ti  urn  Id  the  art  of  adult^ratiou.  Two  of 
ih'  se  f;t-utl<-mt'D,  uanit-d  Liudt-u  aud  Mar- 
pot,  have  just  betu  tried  for  selling  spnr- 
s  wiuei*,  through  couimerciul  broki-rs.  iu 
publiL-  aal<H  at  Macou,  Hi.  Jnlicu,  St. 
KiuilioD,  t-tc.  A  public  auulyist  gave  evi- 
1  ucv  that  the  wim-s  wt-re  not  wiues  at  atl> 
th' J  wori'  a  coniposiliou  made  with  on  in- 
fu-^iou  of  dri>d  raisioa,  colored  with  extract 
f  i-'-nl  tar.  The  dcfendautn  pleaded  that 
lh<  y  had  sold  the  wiui>6  as  they  rec^iwd 
li<  II),  and  that  tbL-  pirsoui  who  had  con- 
*i^iHil  it  to  (hem  wre  well  knovru.  They 
>  rallid  as  witnesaes  a  unmber  of  wiue- 
-b"p  ketp^rs,  who  dcclari-d  that  as  win' g 
tht>  defendants*  wiue  was  not  worse  than 
^ny  other,  on  which  the  judge  remarked 
hilt  it  was  not  saying  much  fur  the  articK^ 
h'  y  sold.  Some  purchiisers  of  the  wine 
^id  that  they  believed  iu  it  becanse  it  was 
u>Kl  by  a  licensed  broker.  One  of  them 
solfd  himself  with  the  reflectiou  that  it 
-unttt-red  little  as  "Feoplu  nowadays  drank 
Mich  muck!'*  Aud  another  aaid  that  th> 
A-ine  had  an  agreeable  flavor  of  strawb  -r. 
•iv^,  bat  as  it  gave^his  children  the  gripes 
tftt-r  they  had  drauk  it,  he  poured  it  iu  th* 
litter.  Iu  spite  of  witnesses  as  to  char- 
tctcr.  who  spoke  highly  of  the  commercial 
utt  grity  nud  honesty  of  the  defendants. 
L.indeu  was  condemmed  to  eight  mouths' 
niprisoumi-ut  aud  1,000  francs  fint  and 
tlargot  to  one  mouth  and  100  fraucs.  1'be 
Ufeudiints  Wire  ordered  jointly  to  bmr  the 
rout  of  posting  tweuty-five  printed  copies  of 
he  judgement. — (Jalignam'-i  Mrsseiigrr. 


Tho    MracHANT  is  the  only   recognized 
riuu  jouruul  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


t^   Rl'U    4-HARLE.S, 

V  Knit;  Sutiori.  St  Helena,  N*pACo.,Cal. 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


W.  CKABB.  WiM  CeU&ruHl  DwUlko.  Oakville. 
•    Mft{»  OouDtv. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufactufing 

COMPANY. 


:  IS  rK>:No.\T  Mr.,  sa.n  ruAXcist  o 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

he  YOLO  WISrY  PROPERTY 

Slluatril    In    WocxIIhmU,  Yolo   Cn  .  V^t  , 

>ofti«tirik'  of  tart:c  ct-llir.  pnw,  roonia  ami  iltktlllery, 
ftll  complcUi  ftftd  new,  hkvinir  been  ti*ed  only 
tMO  9«««oD*.      For  |«rttml»rt  inquire  of 
V,     U.    NTKFIIK.^N. 

Wooillnnd.  CaI. 


lENRY  >VAAS,  Wood  Turner. 

-MAHirALTUIUUt   or— 

lOdon   Bunir*.  TftiM.  I'lutc*.  cU-„   Oak   Riinipi,  Soft 

<1    llonl    Wiof    I'luir*.    Soft   and    iUrtl    T^ 

I'lu^.'B.  Wirif  "iaiLpk-rn,  lliin^  Starten,  etc. 

I  IfflWA  ST.,  Int.  EigliUi  tnd  NisU,  8.  F 

lEKablUlMd  SIsct  1866. 


VITICDLTDR18TS  ATTENTION ! 


NITROGENOUS  •>  SUPEePHOSPHMES, 

OF  TIIE^ 

Meiican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
TreeS;  Cereals*  &c. 

This  valuable  mnunre  has  receipt  d  Uk' 
highest  testimonials  iu  Northeru  Europe, 
where  it  hns  been  us.  d  for  the  past  two 
years,  aud  is  now  offend  to  thu  Pacifie 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidt-ucc  iu  ils 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  offici.- 
of  the  undt-rsigiR-d.  aud  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Sule  by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 


309  A  :tll  >t:iii%oine  M.. 


Khii  Friiiicl«e«i 


"OENOTANNIN." 


The  nndi'Tsigiied  beg  to  call  Ihe  attenti  i 
Df  Wiue  GrowiTs,  Win?  Mircbnuts  and  th^ 
Trade  to  the  snpt  rior  merits  of 

cbevftjiier  Appert:!'  **  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrc'ctive  aud  a  pnrifi -r  to  all    light 
Table  Wines.  White  and  Red. 
Its  mi-rits  are  b?st  stated  as  follows  : 

I.     Bt'ittg     used    at     the    time    t,f 
criti*hiny  the  f/rapes  into  must: 

It  regiilatHfi  and  8ecnr»  s  the  p.  rfect  ftr- 
mentHtiou  of  the  mast  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferrai  iit«,  myco- 
df-rmes  and  athiiminoids.  ttc.  und  pr-cipi- 
tates  all  impurities,  insolnbU-^  into  the  lies. 

It  couceutrates  aud  diminishes  the  lets, 
leaving  a  laiger  quantity  of  pure  vine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develoj^ 
ment  of  color  and  boaqnet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

/ /.  Reitiff  used  on  fermented 
wines  before  the  second  C'iari/t- 
ca'ioni 

It  cidmsand  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tanutu  of  th<>  wim  s 
which  may  havp  been  lost  or  impair-*d  by 
imperf<  ct  feruunlntiou  or  Ireatm-  ut. 

it  strtngthens  and  developes  Ibeir  natural 
color  and  aroma.  pr>  paring  and  asitiHling 
them  for  thorough  clariflenlion,  prouHtliiiK 
their  di  VI  lopemt-ut  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  npeniuy  them  fur 
earlier  delivery. 

iHreciions  for  Vs«  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  k>lo=2  1-5  lbs.  each, 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

M<li.K    AliKXTN. 

314  Sacramento  St , San  Francisco- 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BE.fT  AllTlli.E 

FOll  TVING    Ur    VINES 

IN  THE  MARKer. 

Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each. 

IJ   Cilll  111  .»  l-j.k..-i. 


TUBES  &  CO., 

613  FK  •>r  M    .  !-iii  Fr.iK-iKO 


HERRMANN  &  CO.. 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  anu  Dealers  in 

CORKS,    BBKWEBS*    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  MtTER  INO  Ml*«£  DEALERS-  UATERtllS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  A  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FL&VORS. 


SIX  SACRA.«E9ITO  .ST. 


San  Krancisco. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  FrrmnnI  and  .Vi,«siV.ii  Sis.,  S.  F. 
JOLK  A(;ests  fok 


WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

\\\-  air  0  larrv  in  sl<xk  the  lirK'^-^t  lint-  1 1 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consi.'iliMj^  of  \V(K>il   aiitj    Iron  Working 

Machinery.    Pumps  of  En  ry 

l»eMTl|itl01l. 

ENGINES   AM)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also.  Urccorj**    4'«'lt*bratt*4l    .HprH>  luic 
l*nnip    tor  orv-h^nU.    The  onlv    ui]«  ever 
nun<U<l  Uy  the  SUI«  Horticulturml  Society. 


[.C. 

5llSaDsoieSt.,S.  r 


RTWiTliT^ 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

21    I'utt   .SI   .  Hnn    i'rniirl»<*o. 


F.IB  SKVtSTV-nVK  DOI.LAR.STni.SC<H.I.EGK 
n  tri]c:«  in  Shorthmnil,  T>pc*ritttiif,  Boohkcvii- 
tnK.Trlcicrmph>.  IVnir.n.hlp.  l>r««itik.'..Utli^  Eni.'ll.h 
Ilraiit  lir*.  .ml  E.crvthirii;  j»er*»ifiiri;  t"  i.n»ini«,  fnr 
SIS  full  month-.  We  haM-  .-xl  on  td  h  r.  an.]  ^\e 
Indi.iilual  Ifi.trutrtion  to  all  our  |  tipil  *>ur  Mhijot 
ha.  It.  Krf.lualcs  in  cvrry  |«rl  of  tha  Stat«, 
*7-N*iiil  for  (Irrniiar. 

E.  I-.  UEALD,  Praaidcni: 
C.  ».  Halit    Secrvury. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES  ~A.'  ^ETMORE. 


St  0.\U   EUiriO.S"   WITH  AITENUIX. 
For  Nnle   Ml 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

l'.:l   K'.'.-u'ESTS 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


11 


WE   ON    HAND   A    KLLI.  Si  ri'LY   OK  THB 
fo.lowii^  eize 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

*X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2  5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2  6  FEET  LONG. 

Whirh     Hill      tM>     -tnltl     Ht     rciv»enmblv 
rnlm. 

A(l>!res9  all  communi cations  to 

LOMIPRIETI  LUMBER  to. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

fSaufa  I'riix  County.  <'f%l. 

DictertHyBrsSilmrCo. 

MINE  &  WORKS,  COVE  CREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
"Roll  Sulphur. 

Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Lump  SuLPHra  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

:V  Guaranteed  Porer  and  Fiber  than  any 
iu  this  Market. 

For  Hale  in  lA>l<i  lo  Null 

JAMES  LINFORTH,      •     .tcent 

120  Front  St..  San  Francisco. 


STRYCHNINE  I 

STRYCHNINE ! 

K%niicre  who  warn  ih-  PIRr.sr  »fi.l  Bf:ftT 
Niryrhnlne.  hlKKTtl  K  I  I.la 'Ground  Sjuir 
rtlit,  Oophctn,  Mil'"  and  ohcr  »tiirii»I*  »M-h  distpty 
(he  i-rt.p*,  shf^uld  ^pt-afv  "  MALLlNCKK«,»l>rS  ST. 
M'l  IS     STKYCHMNE.  man'ifacturea  by 

Miillinckrodt*8  Chemical    Works. 

St.  Lodis  ind  New  T  be. 

SOLD     BY     ALL     DEALERS. 


M' Insist  upon  havlnic  era  bnnd.  and  allow  k« 
HI  Btrrm  nox  of  oth«r  makes.  S«e  thai  oar  o^i  and 
label  U  on  tbe  botttoa. 


Kow  U  the  time  for  yoa  to  ptj  np  yoor 
sabscriptioDs. 
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S.VN    rii.VNCISCO    JMEROHANT. 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

S0GAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Hniiolnlii.  H.  I, 

— AQKSTS   FOB  — 

lIAKM.Af  rLASTATION Hawaii 

N AAl.EHi;  PLANTATION ...'.... Hawaii 

HONL'APO  I'LAXrATlilN Hawaii 

HII.EA  Pl.ANTlTlOM  Hawaii 

S  r  A 11  M I  LI,S n  awaii 

HAWAIIAN  COMXtSUOAR  CO Maui 

U  AKEE  PLAN  TATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Haul 

MAKES  SUU All  CO Kaua 

KEAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMl'dllTKll  ANll  PKALIill   IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twins  . 

419  &  42  I   CLAY    STREET, 

A  few  Joors  below  Suisome  Sa-i  Francisco,  Cal. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I'ropriolorH 

YERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7tli,  8lh,  Sau  S;ilva.l.)i  &  Willi;, m  Sts., 
SAN  .insE.  P.  0.  Box,  laas. 

John  T.  Cuttins  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Sim    Francisco. 


Irrisating  J'umps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power    au  1 
f  uUkping  PlHntH. 

L..W    I'd*-*?.     Fruini't     Delii 

Write  for  Circulars 

Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

Treatise  on  tlic  inakiii!,^,  maturing  and  keep  n 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Visi-ount  Villa  Maior.  Tran 
ated  by  Rov.  John  J.  Bleasd'le,  D.  D,,  org.inic  an 
lyet,  oenoloc^ist,  etc. 

Price  75  cent,H;    bv  mail  80  cents.     For  ea.e  b 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISuO  MERCHANT 

BOX  "jatiG,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


A.  1876  S.  T.  XII. 
I.S.  IrtSSG. 


TUe  IndaUrioDi  never  Siok 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 
BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  aTti  Mannfactur 
Property  Bnuirht  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

And  Publishers  of  "'^onoiua  County  Land,  Kcyist 
and  ^>aDta  Ro:a  Businn'ss  Directory." 

RAJfTA   Kosa.'Cal 


OFFICE,  .-  ■  312  B  St 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  &ROWER, 

A  16  PACE  MUNTUI.Y. 

Published  at  Charhtiesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiar,  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  L-sperieuced,  :ra(tical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  stuff.  .Ai:  e:^- 
cellent  grade  and  text*_book  for  tiie  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticell" 
Grape  and  Fruit  Groweru'  Association 
Agents  wanted. 


May  25,  1888 


OCCISEMTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 
for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Stcaiiicn,  leave  Wliarl  corner  First  and  Brannan  st  t 

at  .1  o'clock,   P.  M  ,  for 

VOKOHAM,!    niKl    H»K«iKUN<i. 

(■(iimcLtin;.'  at  Yekotinina  with  i.tca»;crB  foi  Slianyhai 

1888 
T','?,'*"^'*  FROM  s^N  rnAxcrco 

"'■-'■" SATLHOVY,  MAY,  r^tli 

Oi  KANIC Tm-|!SI)\Y.  .UNK   21.^1 

";;,'■•'•'" WEI1NK-1HV..1I  LV  mil 

"t-.'-y^^ TIKSI.AV.  JlLl,  31»l 

V;.^!'''.' • TLESIIAY,  Al-G.,2llli 

OLKANIt, SATUKIHY,  ."SEP..  Stl. 

"i,''-"" SATl-KDAY,  SEP.,  2!Hli 

"ELOIC THl'KSDAV.  0,T     IKtIi 

AHABIC WEHNKSDAY.  NOV.,  7lh 

OCEANIC WLIINESDAY.  NO'.   'iSlli 

"AELIO ,..  TUESIIAV,  DEi'.,  ISOi 

F.XClUi.SION  TICKETS  TO  YOKOHAMA  ANIi 
RETUUN  at  rcduccil  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  V^ 
s-ileat  S.  P.  Company's  General  Otficcs,  Pooni  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Town^ind  strctts.  Son  Francisco. 

For  freieht  appl.v  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the 
P.^icilic  .Mail  Steamship  Conipanv's  Wharf,  or  at 
No.  '^0'2  JIarket  street.  Union  lilock,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOOU.MAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Train.-  Manager 


ON'ESI^Etflrvfe 


ZMm^^k^'j^ 


PAPER    WAREHOUSi 


iMi'uiirjcus  or  all  eind.s  of 
Priiilia;    ami    U'rnppiii;;    Paper. 

401  ft  403  S.issoMn  Si.,  S.   F. 

SEEDS,     z     -    i     iMiMi<»vi:i» 

Alfalfa,    Grass  e    1    "  EGG  FOOD, 

Clover  Vegeta.H    |    S       For  Poultry. 

,  ,       I,,  °        ,  — 1      c      2  Stan  larii      for     Ten 

Die,  Flower  and -J   2    ^  Years 

Seeds  of   every*   I    |  *'S."'*f;r"-""' 
variety  and  any  ^2   S        ^"'^  niakes  hena  Ibv. 

«.,,.«*;+»  •    ?r      5      Sold  by  every  Gro- 

quantlty,  aa  ^  cerand  trug^iBt. 


track, 

seooiul  basiiket  while 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Sorcw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  of  a  presHure  of  2(J6  ton*  or  :100  Iba.  to  thi- 
tqiijir.-  inih  with  iarire  prens,  wiih  bniaH  prtM  ay  tons 
or  210  Uw.  t>  the  square  inuli. 

First  iir.niiuni  awarderl  on  Wine  Ircss  at  Soni^ina 
anil  Mirine  Agriciiltiu-al  Fair,  Sonoitia  Agriiulniral 
I'ork  As-fKiftiiiii.  Santi  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  So- 
.■Jiti  :ui,l  M,  fli.iiiirV  liMtitnte,  S.  K. 

I  f'eeiretncill  the 
attention  ot  wine 
and  c-idtfr  makers  Vt 
my  Improved  I'riss. 
'I  be  foWnwinsi  has  a 
im.vcNi.i.t  of  'itihi 
ini.hcs,  the  fiiht  rt'v 
ulut.on  of  the  n'  n  w 
moves  the  follower 
I  Mi  in''hes.  the  Iru^t 
r  volution  iti  but  1- 
Hi  of  an  inib.tlKTe- 
by  the  power  Jn- 
crea-iea  in  tli-'nane 
ratio  aa  the  resist' 
anue.  The  platform 
ii  50  iiiclua  uidi- 
and  10  feet  hmy. 
I'l-r  (h  •  uress  on  a  railruail 
.  by  whieh  you  can  fill  the 
first  one  is  HULler  the  presb, 
by  doin^'  double  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  pre^s  in  the  market  that 
1180  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  pre^s 
is  workintir  continu  usly  the  other  kinds  are  doint; 
nothinir  durinc  the  time  they  are  emptying  and  fill- 
ing- their  bark  t. 

Printed  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
ihe  followinij  parties  who  have  bon-rht  niv  pte^s  : 
Profesatr  Hd^an:,  University  of  falitornia,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bile.  Geyserville,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  Q.  N.  Whitaker,  Santa  Kosa;  'I'hos.  H 
Bu  ■kinj.niani,  Kelseyville;  E,  P.  Uowe«,  Mountain 
View;  i  ucamouL'a  Vineyard  Co,  Cucnmonga;  Biickner 
Br  s.  &  liejna.  Santa  Rosa;  D  M.Delmafl,  Mountain 
\iew;J.  B  J.  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wni.  PfT^ffi-r,  Gub- 
acrville:  Joseph  Walker,  Winsd<ir,  Kate  F.  Wa  field, 
Kitii  El'en;  Ju>epb  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  Dc 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelinan,  Fulti:n;J-  &  F, 
Muller.  Win^dor;  R.  0.  StiHer,  Gubserville:  Lay  Clark 
i;  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  Vaehc  Frt.res,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlayson  ,  Healds- 
bur^';P.  \-J,  J.  Gobbi.  Heildsbur^^;  Wni.  Allen,  San 
Ga'  riel;  \Vm.  Metztrer,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Phillios,  Santa  Ro.-a;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sbeppard,  Glen  Ellen;  Ran* 
cbeto  Wine  C  «.,  Kancheto,  Los  An«j:ele3  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru  t  &  Wine  Co..  Downey;  J.  L^  Beard,  Center- 
yille:  Wni  Palmtaff,  Hollistcr:  A.  Buriiham  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  O  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Jose;  E. 
Emil  Meyer,  Santi  Cruz  Mountains,  Wriffbt  P.  O.; 
Marshall  k  IMl,  La^uina  Station;  R.  J.  Nortbom, 
An>hcimalso  n-anufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
^nd  Power  Grape  Stenimers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Improved   Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H  WORTH,  Petaluma  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Petaluma,  Bonooia  Cg.,  Cal.     "  6m 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 


(PACiriC   .'•YBTKM.) 


TriilnM   lenvf  nii<l    Hre  <llif  lo  nrrlvo   ai 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FHOM  MAY  20,  188H. 


7  00  a  J  '  ""^    i-aoramento.   and    fi,r  1 
(      Ke  ding  via  I'a*  Ik       .        i 

'  UO  A  -'  ^^'  Haywa-ds.  Nikd.  and  ) 
t      ^all  Jo«e f 

8  00  a  -'  ^'"'  ^''^fti'iez,  Viillrjo  i-nd  i 

o  «,.       *      Caln'rua ....     i" 

8.30  A  Fa-t  Mail  for  Ou'den  nnd  Ensl 

1  FnrNile-..*=ftnJnBe,Storkton,  | 
I     Cult,    lone,   Sncraniento, 
'      MjrjBviHcand  Red  Pliiff.  ) 
(  1.01*   Ai.i;t.le.s    Exprefv,   for* 
I     Fresno,     and     Los     An-! 

I      L'elcH J 

F'T  IIayw..rd*  and  Nile* 

For  Hiiywardoand  Niks 

>acram.  nto  Riwr  steamers., 
j  For  Hay.iard8,  Nilea.   and  \_ 
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It  EXPIBT9  or  CU-irolXIl    WDCIS    BT  COCN- 
TKIKS  TO  FOBBION  POBtS  DUBXNO  1875. 
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Gillons.        Cases.        Value 
iT.rni  America 5.740       2,J»7       8,991 
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ma  ASoutli  Amsriea....l38  142 

lerCouotries -.6.295  21*5 
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1,415 

» 14.298 
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1,667 

8.51rt 
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Gallons. 
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Brit  sk  Colombia 5,075 
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Galloos. 
To  Central  America-. 148,209 
"  British  Colombia--   44,262 

Mexico 213-129 

Honolulu --l.'»5,306 
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"  Panama  A  S-Amcr. 

'   Japan 

"China  

"  Other  Countries--. 


17.5,560 

.-63,1!>S 
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1,3.58 
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Galloos- 
---22-461 
-  -  -20.558 
-43.015 
.  .28.309 
. .  -29,299 
.112,445 
...43.8116 
.--46.191 
---«4-(M8 
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, -131I.076 
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Cases. 
2.395 
2,2^J5 
2,880 

:i,413 

4.0<i3 
4.415 
4.225 
3  657 
3,905 
4-874 
8,562 
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it.STS 


Valoe. 

#22.6.52 
21.864 
37.866 
3.3.817 
32,268 

11.5.631 
49.6-10 
51.745 
il:l.26:t 

61.)M4 

86.K:lii 

12-5.4119 
103.372 

•806,797 


The  aboTf  labltH  ebow  Mexico  to  hATt- 
aivakcD* d  to  ad  appreci.ttion  of  our  viD^s 
earlier  than  (luy  other  foreign  connlry.  and 
to  have  coutiuneil  that  appreciation  in  a 
groa'iug  manner  from  jear  to  year  with  btit 
alight  inttrrnptiims  np  to  date.  In  188(1. 
however,  she  was  oal8lripp«'d  by  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands  by  almost  doable,  and  in  1887 
by  more  than  double.  Here  we  allude  to 
wine  in  bulk  only  and  not  in  cases  or  glass  . 
Central    America    b^*gaD    recognizing     the 


valne  of  onr  wines  in  1877,  and,  for  local 
reasons,  entered  orders  for  notable  quanti. 
ties  of  cAsed  wines,  and  continued  such 
orders  up  to  date,  in  a  uniformly,  satisfac- 
tory manner-  .\t  the  same  time  running 
the  demands  for  bnik  wine  close  on  to  those 
of  Mexico,  and  finally  in  the  last  year  out- 
stripping her  neighbor  by  one  tbonsand 
gallons.  'lapau  beginniug  with  74  cases 
and  &  modest  one  thousand  gallons  in  1883. 
has  increased  each  year  till  in  the  last  year 
twenty-eight  thousand  gtllons  and  five 
hundred  and  twentj-six  cases- 

The  'f;ipanese  must  be  acknowledged  as 
decidt  dly  a  progressire  people- 
China  of  all  the  countries  makes  the 
poorest  showing-  though  even  that  Celestia 
Empire  has  shown  a  slow-going  increase- 
British  Colombia  began  awakening  in 
1880,  and  gradually  increased  her  imports 
of  our  wines  until  in  188t>  her  demands 
reached  ten  thousand  gallons,  and  in  1887 
reach-d  thirteen  thousand. 

The  European  countries  have  done  very 
poorly  with  us,  but  that  market  recalls  the 
carrying  of  coal  to  Newcastle.  Spasmodic 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
pl.tce  onr  wines  in  Europe,  but  np  to  this 
day  with  indiff.-rent  success,  and  yet  her 
last  year's  taking,  without  (orciiig  of 
twenty-six  thousand  gallons  and  sixteen 
hundred  cases  of  our  wine  is  somewhat  en* 
oouraging,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  if  onr 
wines  go  on  increasing  in  (jnality,  without 
li>o  great  an  increase  in  price,  that  we  will 
have  an  excellent  market  in  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  within  a  very  few  years.  I 
allude  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bel 
gium,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Germany 
In  1880,  the  Bark  Stella  was  laden  with 
about  ninety-five  thousand  gallons  of  onr 
wine  and  consigned  on  a  venture  to 
Germany.  The  venture  brongbt  our  mer- 
cbauts  a  great  deal,  but  was  very  disastrous 
in  a  li;iancial  point.  The  red  wines  she 
took  were  pronounced  of  the  poon-st  quality 
(they  Were  almost  eidusivelv  made  from 
the  ^fission  grape  1,  bnt  some  of  the 
white  wines  found  some  favor,  as  did  the 
sweet  white  wines  and  the  brandy,  bnt  al 
were  pronounced  entirely  ton  high  in  price 
for  ;he  comparative  quality-  In  the  follow, 
ing  year  1881,  only  one  tliousitnd  gallons 
were  iiliipp^d  to  Enro(>«*,  and  eighteeo 
eases-  However,  the  Stella  vi-nture  created 
qnit'-  n  eomn)'>ti'>n  nlid  hn-i  since  kept  np 
:i  -:   in  the   progress 

as  shown  by  the 
W-  .  .      .         -i- 
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Piiuauia  auil  Soiilh  Auurica,  which 
showed  au  uureusouablo  adviiuce  nnd  de- 
cliuc  from  1875  to  18S5,  wht'ii  tht  y  took 
about  three  thousaud  gftlU)Us,  suddenly  took 
eiyhtteu  thousaud  ia  1880,  aud  further  iu- 
creased  their  deuiaud  to  tweuty-.sis  thousaud 
cases  in  1887.  This  must  be  attributed 
entir<?ly  to  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  aud  it  should  be  excefdiugly  gratify- 
ing to  us  to  see  our  wines  thus  meet  those 
of  France  on  neutral  ground,  aud  hold 
their  own  in  quality  as  well  as  in  price. 

In  the  matter  of  totals  from  1875  to  1-87 
inclusive.  Central  America  bears  the  palm, 
and  gives  us  the  most  satisfactory  rtsults 
both  iu  gallons  of  wine,  numbers  of  cased 
wine,  and  in  dolla-rs  aud  Cents.  Mexico 
follows  next;  Europe  follows  iu  gallons  of 
wine,  but  falls  considerably  behind  the 
Sandwich  Islands  iu  monetary  value.  In 
fact,  the  rank  belongs  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  the  excess  in  giillous  in  favor 
of  Europe  was  a  chance  wou  through  the 
Stella  episode,  while  the  demand  for  Hawaii 
was  a  constant  aud  legitimate  demand. 
Then  in  rank  follow  Panama  aud  South 
America.  British  Columbia  ranks  Japan 
slightly  in  value,  but  exceeds  iu  gallons 
aud  numbers  of  cased  wines.  Thus  show- 
ing a  better  quality  of  wine  shipped  to  our 
English  Colonial  neighbor. 

Glaucing  at  the  table  shoiving  the  yearly 
total  exports  to  foreign  countries,  we  must 
coufess  a  gradual  favorable  increase,  with 
three  exceptions,  from  1875  down  to  present 
date,  in  gallons  as  well  as  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  numbers  of  cases.  If  we  consider 
all  the  efforts  made,  the  result  might  be 
cousidered  trifling,  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  greatest  exports 
were  made  within  the  last  two  years,  tht 
latter  one  notably  greater  than  its  prede- 
cessor, thus  showing  a  foothold  gained,  an 
advance  made.  In  looking  over  the  above 
tables,  I  look  with  the  greatest  interest 
upon  the  numbers  of  cases  of  wine  exported 
to  the  vaiious  countries,  and  deem  that 
country  the  most  valuable  to  us  that  re- 
quires the  greatest  amount  of  cased  wine. 
Iu  the  trade,  cas^d  wines  are  always  consid- 
ered of  better  quality,  more  mature,  and 
consequently  commanding  a  better  price 
than  wines  shipped  iu  bulk.  Besides  that, 
being  labelled  aud  packed  by  local  firms 
with  their  own  labels  aud  brands,  they 
carry  with  them  the  reputation  of  our  State 
and  herald  whatever  quality  they  may 
possess  to  any  country  and  every  clime 
which  they  may  reach.  Thus  our  good 
wines  can  proclaim  themselves  throughout 
the  world,  and  increase  both  good  name 
and  trade.  More  than  this,  the  handling 
and  bottling  of  our  wines  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful with  those  unaccustomed  to  their 
peculiarities,  and  thus  our  wines  are  often 
spoiled  through  ignorant  management,  and 
our  representation  thereby  made  to  suffer. 
Furthermore,  by  caseiug  and  labelling  our 
wines  with  our  own  labels,  they  cannot  be 
conveniently  palmed  off  as  foreign  wines 
upon  the  confiding  consumer.  And  lastly, 
the  bottling,  caseiug,  and  haudliug  gives 
work  to  so  many  more  of  our  working  men 
in  wineries,  box  manufacturies,  nail  facto- 
ries, paper  mills,  glass  works,  printing, 
and  numerous  other  local  industries,  all  of 
which  develop  the  resources  of  our  State, 
and  increase  its  prosperity. 
■  While  the  abote  tables  show  the  compar- 
ative sea  exports  of  our  wines  to  each 
country,  for  each  year,  the  tables  here  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  drift  and  such  fluctua- 
tions as  have  occurred  from  year  to  year  in 
our  sea  exports  to  each  country  for  the  past 


thirteen  years.  This  arrangement  shows  at 
a  glauce  the  yearly  progress  of  the  trade 
with  the  difl'ereut  countries,  aud  must  prove 
of  some  interest  to  the  vine  grower,  as  well 
as  to  the  merchants  and  transportatiou 
companies,  and  it  is  for  that  reasnu  I  have 
compiled  them,  aud  endeavored  to  rescue 
them  from  total  oblivion. 

Caliroriiiit  ^»  iiie  KxporlN  l>.v  Sea  fo  New 

Viirk  itnil  F<»r4'isn  i'miiitrios   frnni 

Nnii  FraiieiNco,  Iroiil  1S7.>  li>  ISH7 

llic-lllMtve. 


TO   NEW   YOZtS. 

Years.               Qarons.  Coses.  Value. 

1876 464,71)6  74  $283,766 

1876 493,45S  8-11  29!>,318 

1877 844,301  729  480,141 

1878 1,20(1.471  864  642,301 

1879 1,3.">9.470  22U  723,186 

1880 1,378.730  318  72.5,373 

1881 1,460,5)4  172  777,946 

1882 1,408,316  .')7l  780,394 

1883 1,214,7m  363  638,.5  1 

1884 1,149,579  2'i!)  626,132 

1885 1,102,081  1.50  542.643 

1886  610,366  ISO  289,792 

1887 1,68(1,227  1.335  696.412 

Total 14  351.975  6.086         87.505  975 

TO    CENTKAL  AMERICA. 

Ye.irs.               Gallona.  Casts.  Value. 

lS7.'i 430  S279 

1876  173  102 

1877 12.2.50  1.449  11.1    5 

1878 6.941  2,028  13  264 

1879 .5.740  2.297  8.991 

18.W  .     ...  lG..58n  2.514  17,874 

1881 14.165  2.829  23.704 

1882 10.045  1.324  13.645 

1883 9.683  1,629  18.081 

1884 9.439  1,415  14.298 

1885 16,404  2.194  21, .'00 

1886 19,099  2.099  24.625 

1887 31. "60  2,534  31,654 

Total 148.209  22.312  8205.322 

TO    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Tears.               Ga'loas.  Cases.  Value. 

1875 405  118  8719 

1876 986  184  134 

1.^77 306  23  423 

1878 .1.080  203  3..578 

1879 Ill  SO  32 

1880 1,368  23  902 

1.881 1,530  40  1,3.52 

1882 1,770  31  1277 

1883   3.620  67  3.238 

1884 3,549  165  3,884 

1885 5,975  179  6,472 

1886 10,249  80  9.291 

1887 13,313  215  9,717 

Total 44,262  1,358  WO. .522 

TO  MEXICO. 

Years,               Gallons.  Cases.  Value. 

1ST5 11,741  444  S8.938 

1876 6,:112  638  6.465 

1877 10,997  .571  9.473 

1878 8.825  422  6.9.89 

1879 9.199  4.53  7.583 

1880 18219  834  14,292 

1881 16.486  631  12,990 

1882 18,197  1,1.34  18,0(14 

18S3 24,294  flOS  20,8.56 

1884 11.467  761  15.929 

1885 19,761  751  19,242 

1886 24,330  401  16.  '65 

1887 30,391  290  20.023 

Total 213,129  8,233  8177,749 

TO   HONOLtTLr. 

Y'earg.               Gallons.  Cases.  Value. 

1875 3.58  103  8681 

1876 1.289  70  1,2.52 

1877 1,996  73  l.aUl 

1878 439  73  737 

1879 ..2,0.50  44  1,614 

1880 1,431  306  J.915 

1881 911  153  1,748 

1882 695  287  2.165 

1883 2,392  433  3.474 

1884         2  762  1,567  8,510 

1885 8,737  2,502  14.173 

188S 41.096  1,.520  44..565 

1887 71,150  612  62,877 

Total 135,306  7,743  S145,.527 

TO   EUROPE. 

Years.              Gallons.  Cases.  Value. 

1875 3,191  360  82,773 

1876  4.8(13  185  4.102 

1877 12.960  312  9..504 

1878   2.990  73  2.9H5 

1879  3.326  125  3.483 

1880 90,681  174  66.916 

1881 1.045  18  925 

1882 2  018  73  2.2.80 

1883 5,220  164  3,901 

1884     5,969  209  6.009 

18-<5          .    ...7.234  218  5,889 

1886"     3.-68  314  3,192 

1887 26,3   5  1,642  20,562 

Total 175,560  3,867  8132,481 


Years. 

1875. 

1876.. 

1877 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880,. 

1881.. 

1882  . 

1883.. 

1884 

1885 

1886., 

1887. 


..69 
..10 


..3,415 

207 

832 

021 

...1,095 

.1,940 
...3  332 

.10,124 

.28,375 


Tol.il 50,295 


Value. 

8672 

796 

1,119 

937 

4,766 

489 

833 

834 

1,479 

2,359 

3,657 

4,5;o 

16.401 
838,912 


TO    CHINA. 


Years,  G  Jlons. 

18  5 18 

1876 32 

1877 35 

1878 80 

1879 25 

ISSd ,,     .61 

1881 727 

1882 497 

1883 1,740 

1884 1.244 

1885 1.4UO 

1886 668 

18S7 2,151 

Total 8,708 


Cases. 

37 

35 

16 

Bl 

34 

61 

97 

107 

141 

62 

126 

673 

302 


Value. 

8178 

170 

85 

447 

214 

4.52 

1.240 

1,318 

2,173 

1,080 

1,649 

2,242 

2,442 


TO   PANAMA  AND   SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Gallons. 
3  3 


5'ear3. 
1875., 

1876 

1877 328 

1878 940 

1879 138 

1880 765 

1881 3.984 

1882 3,117 

1883 .5,474 

1884 587 

1.885 2,768 

1886 18,345 

1887 26,449 

Total 63,198 


Years.  Gallons. 

1875 5,915 

1,876 6,894 

1877 4,163 

1878 7,812 

1879 5,295 

1880 .10,133 

3881 4,126 

1882 9,318 

1883 11,430 

1884 8.053 

188  •  11,850 

1S.S6 .1,397 

1887  28.804 


Total 


.125,190 


84 

8.520 

138 

552 

107 

677 

131 

982 

142 

655 

157 

1,226 

171 

2,682 

159 

2,223 

191 

2,6 1 5 

348 

2.6.59 

130 

2.057 

63 

13..5O0 

67 

11.15( 

1,888 

841.299 

[JNTRIES. 
CasiM 

Value. 

1,081 

87.932 

776 

7.07S 

102 

3,764 

246 

5,S9S 

295 

4,630 

271 

11,565 

227 

4,206 

451 

9.99a 

303 

7  446 

155 

6.916 

192 

8.797 

289 

6,459 

300 

15,545 

4,688 

8100,295 

THE    GRAPE    CIEOP    SAFE. 


Gustav  Eisen  writing  iu  the  Fresno  ^x- 
potixhr  says: 

The  usual  climatic  touditions  of  the 
past  few  weeks  have  caused  serious  alarm 
auioug  many  wiui-growers,  aud  quite  gen- 
erally the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  grape 
crop  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  raiu, 
A  close  examiuatiou  of  our  principal  vine- 
yards has  satisfied  me  that,  as  could  have 
been  expected,  not  the  least  damage  was 
done,  aud  the  fears  were  entirely  unfound- 
ed. What  really  might  have  been  to  fear 
was  a  severe  hailstorm,  which  happily  did 
not  come,  and  from  the  lattnc-ss  of  the  sea- 
son none  is  now  likely  to  come.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  a  hailstorm  or  snow  later 
than  the  beginning  of  May,  and  happily 
only  twice  in  sixteen  years,  both  times  do- 
ing no  serious  damage. 

Many  of  our  auxious  vinyardists  feared 
that  the  rains  either  would  destroy  the 
polUn  of  the  vine  blossoms  and  prevent 
them  from  settiug,  or  cause  a  general  mil- 
dew on  the  vines.  Neither  has  so  far  ap- 
peared. As  to  the  destruction  of  the  pollen 
by  raiu.  I  believe  it  has  never  taken  phice. 
'Lhe  pistil  of  the  flower  is  pollenated  im 
mediately  upon  the  bursting  of  the  pistils, 
and  sometimes  even  before.  A  shower  of 
raiu  would  therefore  not  injure  auy  flowers 
already  open,  as  the  fertilization  or  poUe- 
nation  has  then  already  taken  place.  Nor 
would  the  rain  hurt  the  unopened  flowers, 
as  it  could  not  penetrate  to  the  inttrior 
parts.     Only  uninterrupted  rains  for  weeks 


without  inttimtdiale  sunshine  wonid  cause 
harm  aud  rot  the  interior  part  of  a  vine 
flower.  Such,  however,  would  never  be 
likely  happL-u  heiv,  at  the  time  the  vine 
bursts  into  flower.  But  suppose  even  the 
pollen  of  some  flowers  would  have  been 
destroyed,  enough  unopened  flowers  would 
rt-maiu,  which,  opening  later,  would  supply 
a  thouBind  limes  over  lhe  quantity  of  pol- 
len net  dfd  for  all  the  flowers  of  the  viue;  so 
bountiful  is  nature  that  the  pollen  from  a 
few  flowers  would  suffice  to  poUeuate  a 
whole  vine. 

The  mildew  again,  which  was  feared, 
has  not  made  its  appearance,  and  in  pro- 
P'  riy  conducted  vineyards  is  not  likt^ly  to. 
Vim-yardists  who  bt'lieve  in  sulphuring 
ibt'ir  vines  not  once  but  Several  timts, 
have  already  in  early  spring  guarded 
against  any  injury  thrt  might  be  the  efl'ect 
of  the  continuous  rains.  The  mildew 
which  causes  the  young  vines  to  drop  the 
berries,  is  now  not  likely  to  do  auy  more  ' 
harm,  the  grapes  already  being  set,  and 
the  summer  mildew  is  not  likely  to  appear 
iu  any  vineyard  which  has  been  properly 
sulphured  at  all.  The  second  crop 
blossoms  may  be  attacked  in  vineyards 
which  have  been  sulphured,  but  such 
should  not  be  a  serious  misfortune,  as  the 
first  crop,  if  well  cared  for,  should  be  all 
the  vine  should  be  allowed  to  carry.  It 
would  be  bettei  the  second  crop  could  be 
discarded  entirely,  aud  if  the  labor  prob- 
It-m  was  not  in  the  way,  probably  our  most 
successful  vineyardists  would  cut  it  oflF 
shortly  after  the  berries  had  fairly  set.  The 
rain  so  far  has  done  no  injury,  but  on  the 
contrary  been  enormously  bt-uefid.d.  Thun- 
derstorms or  spring  showers  while  forming 
hrough  the  air  absorb  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  carry  the  same  to  the 
ground  and  to  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 
This  ammouia  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  plaut  foods,  and  the  greatest 
fertilizer  of  the  ground,  aud  is  eagerly 
absorbed  both  by  leaves  and  roots.  It  is 
this  ammonia  which  gives  the  plants  the 
bright  and  vigorous  appearance  so  notice- 
able after  a  heavy  or  sudden  shower  of 
rain.  The  benefit  our  vineyards  have  re- 
ceived by  the  late  rains  is  thus  incalcula- 
ble, and  the  same  contribute  mainly  the 
extraordinary  yield  of  grapes  now  promis- 
ing. The  first  leaves  were  badly  punctured 
by  the  viue  hopper  and  weakened.  The 
viue  has  made  these  stronger  and  is  ^ 
besides  pressing  most  vigorously  a  second 
crop  of  branches  and  leaves,  which  are 
destined  to  shade  the  young  grapes,  when 
the  old  ones  mature  and  full  ofl'.  With- 
out such  a  vigorous  second  growth  few 
vineyards  will  produce  a  first-class  raisin, 
ripened  iu  half  shade  and  untouched  by 
the  burning  sun.  The  May  showers  have 
in  turn  been  a  great  blessing,  aud  the 
viueyardist  should  rejoice  in  them. 


San  Francisco,  June  1,  1888. 
The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  repc  rts 
no  failures  iu  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
Territories  for  the  mouth  of  May,  with  as- 
sets S'2,753,105  aud   liabilities   §4,472.071, 
as  compared  with  C5  for  the  previous  month, 
with  assets  $234,074  aud  liabilities  $475,878, 
aud  07  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1S87, 
with  assets  $129,888  aud  liabilities  $101, 190. 
The    failures    for    the    past    month   are 
divided  among  the  States  and  Territories  as 
follows; 
State.  No.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

§2,626,655         §4,192.590 
ST.ftOO  209.746 

33.600  69,735 

110         S3.753,105         §4,472,071 


Calitomia  87 

Oregon  t4 

Wa^liington  T.      9 


J 
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CUKOVVOVH    IIVMAWirY. 


The  XetD  Orleans  ^f€(ii<.•al  and  Surgical 
Journal  recently  pnhlishttl  an  instructive 
paper  by  HL-tiry  Dick^^ou  Bruiiit.  M.  D.,  ou 
the  popr.l:tr  medical  bupcrstitioDs  of  the 
duy,  from  which  we  coudcuac  tbu  fulluwing 
iiitt'festiug  abstract: 

All  of  yon  know,  I  SQppORp,  the  belief 
that  a  putato  carried  iu  tbt:  pocket  will  cnre 
bemorrboidd  or  rbt-iimutism.  Perhaps  the 
'•buck-ey«"  (tVHrulus  jl'iva)  used  in  the 
saiuti  nianuer  is  more  familiar  lo  you,  for 
in  the  Southern  aud  WesterD  States  these 
therapeutic  properties  are  arcribed  to  this 
seed.  I  havti  known  a  most  iutelligeui 
gentleman  wear  a  stfiug  of  ambi  r  beads 
about  his  neck  to  prevent  asthmatic  attacks 
aud  another  a  necklace  of  coral  to  avert  an 
apoplectic  seizure.  The  negroes  of  Maty 
aud,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  ColumbiH 
assert  that  a  mole's  foot  cut  off  and  hung 
around  a  child's  neck  will  keep  it  iu  teeth 
iug.  In  parts  of  Penusylvuuia  the  snper- 
Rtitution  prevails  that  bleeding  from  th* 
nose  may  be  arrested  by  the  recitation  ol 
ct-rtaiu  words  from  the  Bible  by  an  occuli 
person — i.e.,  the  desceudeut  of  a  siveulL 
Hon  of  a  seventh  sou.  To  relieve  the 
pangs  of  toothache  a  branch  is  cut  from  a 
4Wtet  appletree  during  a  certain  phas-  ot 
Lbe  moon:  loth  ends  of  it  are  sharp*  n*d, 
ind  the  "occult  persou"  with  it  pricks  th> 
ijum  until  it  bleeds.  Stump  water— th- 
water  that  gathers  in  an  old  stump — is  rt- 
^arded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  freckles, 
but  to  be  efficient  it  must  be  takeu  before 
laylight  on  the  first  of  May  and  the  two 
ollowiug  mornings .  The  chances  for 
jeitlth  and  loog  life  of  a  puny  child  are 
huught  to  be  improved  by  boring  a  hole  iu 
»  tree,  puitiug  a  lock  of  the  child's  hair  iu 
.he  hole  and  plugging  it  up.  The  use  of 
yt -stones,  the  crystalliue  lenses  uf  crabs 
idd  crayfish  hardened  by  boiling,  and  flax- 
it-ed  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodi<.B8eem 

0  me  mainly  superstitious,  though  occa- 
tionally,     perhaps,    the    offending   partfcle 

dbt^res  to  the  stone  or  seed  aud  is  removed 
vith  it.  Bat  we  must  class  as  rankly  super- 
ititious  the  cmptoyment  of  head  lice  for 
he  cure  of  corneal  paunus.  an  instance  ot 
vhich  occnred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  A.  D. 
rVilliams.  Our  fellow  townsman,  Lafeadio 
iearo,  who  is  curiously  learned  in  al| 
ucli  lore,  says  that  "in  New  Orleans 
mong  the  colored  people'  and  among  many 
f  the  uneducated  of  other  races,  the  vie- 
im  of  muscular  atrophy  is  believed  to  be 
he  viotim  of  voudooism;"  and  "that  it  is 
lungerous  to  throw  hair  combings  away 
Dstead  of  burning  thiiu,  because  birds  may 
reave  then  into  their  nests,  aud  while  the 
lest  remains  the  person  to  whom  the  hair 
lelougs  will  have  a  continual  headache.'' 

Iu  the  vicinity  of  Stamfordham,  in 
Northumberland,  whooping  cough  is  cured 
y  putting  the  h.ad  of  a  live  trout  into  the 
latieufs  mouth  and  letting  the  trout 
kreath  into  the  latter.  Or  else  a  hairy 
alerpillar  is  put  into  a  small  l>ag  and  tied 
ruuud  the  child's  ucck.  The  cough  ceases 
s  the  insect  dies  Another  cure  for  whoop- 
i)g  cough  is  offtiiugsof  hair.  In  Sunder- 
^ndlhe  crown  of  the  head  i^  shaved  aud 
h.  hair  huug  on  a  bush  or  tree,  with  the 

01  failh  that  as  the  birds  carry  away  the 
lair,  so  will  the  cough  vanish. 

n  Lincolnshire,  a  girl  suffering  from 
argue,  cuts  a  lock  of  her  hair  aud  binds 
t  around  on  aspen  tree,  praying  the  latter 
o  shake  in  her  stead.  In  Kossbire,  where 
iving  cocks  are  still  occasionally  buried  as 
sacriflcial  remedy  for  epilepsy,  some  of 
be  hair  of  the  pnti.-nt  is  generally  added 


to  the  offering.  At  least  one  holy  well  in 
Ift'tand  (that  of  Tubbt-r  Quan)  requires  an 
offering  of  hair  from  all  Christian  pilgrims 
who  come  here  on  the  last  three  Sundays 
in  Juue  to  worbhip  St.  Qiian.  As  a  charm 
■igaiust  toothache  it  is  necessary  to  go 
thiice  around  a  neighboring  tree  on  the 
bare  knees  and  theu  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair 
and  tie  it  to  a  branch.  The  tree  thus 
fringt'd  with  human  hair  of  all  colors  is  a 
curious  sight  and  an  obj  ct  of  deep  venera- 
tion. The  remidy  for  a  toothache  at  Tavis- 
stock,  in  Devonshire,  is  to  bite  a  tooth 
Irom  a  skull  iu  the  churchyard  aud  keep 
it  always  iu  the  pocket. 

Spiders  are  largely  concerned  in  ihe  cure 
of  ague.  In  Ireland  the  sufferer  is  advised 
to  swallow  a  living  spider.  In  Somerset 
aud  the  neighboring  countries,  he  ia  to 
shut  a  large  b'ack  spider  in  a  box  and 
leave  it  to  perish.  Even  iu  New  Eugland, 
it  ling.-ring  failh  in  the  superstilutions  of 
ihe  muth<  r  country  leads  to  manufacture 
tl  spider-w.  b  pills  fur  the  cure  of  ague. 

In  Devonshire,  the  approved  treatment 
ior  scrofula  is  to  dry  the  bind  leg  of  a  toad 
lud  Wear  it  around  the  neck  in  a  silk  bag; 
>r  else  to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  living 
/•■ptile  that  auswi-rs  to  the  part  affected, 
uid,  having  wrapped  the  fragment  in  parch- 
tueut,  to  tie  it  round  the  sufferer's  neck, 
[u  the  same  county  the  "wise  man's"  reme- 
dy for  rheumatism  is  to  burn  a  toad  to 
ashes  and  tie  the  dust  in  a  bit  of  silk  to  be 
worn  rouud  the  throat.  Toads  are  made 
to  do  service  in  divers  manners  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Northampton  for  the  cnre  of  nose- 
bleeding  and  quinsy;  while  "toad  powder," 
or  even  a  live  toad  or  spider,  shut  up  in  a 
box.  is  still  in  some  places  accounted  as 
us -ful  a  charm  against  contongion  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The 
old  small-pox  aud  dropsy  remedy,  known 
as  pulih  o'thiopicus^  was  nothing  more  or 
l"ss  than  powdered  toad. 

Frogs,  too,  are  considered  remedial. 
Thus,  frog's  spawn  placed  in  a  stone  jar 
and  buried  for  three  months  till  it  turns  to 
water,  has  been  considered  wonderfully 
efficacious  iu  Donegal,  when  well  rubbed 
into  a  rheumatic  iimb.  In  Aberde*  n.^hire, 
a  cure  for  sore  eyes  is  to  lick  the  eyes  of 
a  live  frog.  A  man  thus  healed  has  hence- 
forth the  power  of  curing  all  sore  eyes  by 
licking  them!  In  like  manner,  in  Ireland, 
it  is  believed  that  the  tongue  that  ha» 
lickt  d  a  lizard  all  over  will  be  forever  eu- 
dowetl  with  the  power  of  healing  whatever 
sore  or  pain  it  touches. 

In  some  of  the  Hebridean  Isles,  notablv 
that  of  L'-wis,  the  greatest  faith  prevails  in 
the  efficacy  of  perforated  water-worn 
stones,  called  "snake-stones."'  These  are 
dipped  into  water,  which  is  then  given  to 
cattle  or  as  a  cure  for  swelling  or  for  snake- 
bite. If  the  stone  is  unaltAinable  the  head 
of  an  adder  dipped  in  the  water  gives  an 
evually  good  result. 

In  Devonshire  uuy  person  bitten  by  a 
viper  is  advised  to  kill  the  creature  at  once 
and  rub  the  wound  wilh  its  fat.  It  is  said 
that  this  practice  has  survived  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  United  states,  where  the  flenh 
of  Ihe  rattlesnake  is  accounted  the  best 
cure  for  its  own  bite.  Black,  in  his  "Folk 
Mtdicinr,"'  slates  that  Ihe  belief  in  the 
power  of  suake  skin  as  a  cure  for  rheuma- 
tism exists  in  New  England.  Such  a  be 
lief  is  probably  a  direct  heritage  from 
Britain. 

In  Durham  an  eel's  skiu,  worn  as  a  gar- 
ter round  th-  naked  leg,  is  considered  a 
preventive  of  cramp,  while  iu  Northumber- 
land it  is  esteemed  the  best  bandage  for  a 
sprained  limb. 


The  common  warl,  that  curious  little 
tumor  the  microscopical  auutomy  of  which 
approaches  so  closely  the  malignant  type, 
that  while  its  clinical  behavior  ia  so  entire- 
ly benign,  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  en- 
crusted  with  superstitions.  I  have  heard 
rubbing  wilh  a  pea,  a  piece  of  meat,  stolen 
or  otherwise  procured,  an  apple,  a  potato, 
all  of  which  are  buried  and  allowed  lo  rot 
away,  highly  extolled  by  persons  iu  all 
classes  of  society.  My  Pcnnsylvauian 
authority  st^ites,  that  in  his  part  of  the 
world  Ihe  favorite  cures  are  rubbing  with  a 
potato,  which  is  afterwards  thrown  to  the 
hogs,  or  tying  a  knot  over  each  wart  in  a 
bit  of  string,  which  is  then  buried  at  th 
north-east  corner  of  Ihe  house  under  the 
eaves.  They  may  be  cured  by  the  "occult 
person.''  who  utters  certain  words  and 
blows  them  away.  "The  Northumbrian 
euro  for  warts  is  to  take  a  large  snail,  rub 
the  wart  with  it,  aud  then  impale  the  snail 
on  a  Ihorn  hedge.  As  the  creature  wastes 
away,  the  warto  will  surely  disappear.  In 
the  west  of  England,  eel's  blOod  serves  ihe 
same  purpose."  The  behavior  of  warts  i^ 
so  unaccouutuble — "they  come  like  water 
aud  like  wind  they  go" — witness  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  crops  of  warts  upon  the  bands 
of  cleauly  persons,  the  disappcrance  of 
many  warts  when  one  or  two  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  betn  removed  by  the  action 
of  caustic,  that  we  cau  readily  explain 
many  of  these  bdiefs  as  originating  in 
cases  of  coincidence  mistaken  for  cause. 
The  same  explanation  probably  applies  to 
the  cure  by  very  small  doses  of  magnesium 
sulphate  taken  every  morning,  and  to  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  other  snperstiiious  I 
have  mentioned.  Iu  still  other  cases  an 
essential  and  very  useful  part  of  the  prac" 
tice  has  been  omitted  through  ignorance  oi 
stubidity,  and  the  remainder  has  survived 
to  excite  our  wonder  at  human  credulity 
aud  love  of  the  mysterious.  For  instance, 
a  bit  of  c^irrot  or  onion  is  sometimes  pushed 
into  the  ear  to  relieve  ear  or  toothache. 
Originally,  doubtless,  the  succulent  vege- 
table fragment  was  boiled  and  introduced 
while  very  hot,  and  the  caloric  did  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  relieve  the  pain,  for  I  have 
often  known  persons  to  apply  a  hot  onion 
to  an  aching  car  and  obtain  comfort.  But 
if  wo  can  thus  explain  a  number  of  tbes- 
popular  delu.sious  in  this  way.  what  are  we 
to  say  to  the  two  following: — 

The  liritish  nnd  Colonial  Druggitt  relates 
that  a  curious  display  of  snperstition  was 
lately  witnessed  at  Maryhill.  where  nie^-ies 
aud  whooping  cough  were  prevalent.  A 
travtlhng  caudy  man  and  rag-gatherer's 
cart,  drawn  by  an  aua,  was  standing  before 
a  row  of  houses  a  little  off  the  highway. 
Two  worn,  n,  each  the  mother  of  a  child 
suff.ring  with  whooping-cough,  took  up  a 
position  one  on  each  side  of  the  ass.  One 
woman  then  took  one  of  the  children,  and 
passed  it  under  (he  ass's  belly  to  the  other 
woman,  the  child  being  held  with  its  face 
towards  the  ground.  The  -jccond  woman 
caught  the  child,  and  giving  it  a  gentle 
somersault,  bamled  it  back  to  the  first 
woman  over  Ihe  ass,  bedding  its  face  to- 
wards Ihe  sky.  Each  child  was  so  treated 
three  linns,  after  which  the  ass  was 
allowed  to  eat  somi  thing  fri>m  the  child's 
lap.  Subwquent  inquiry  showed  that  thi- 
motbers,  whose  numb -r  hud  been  increasid 
by  two  olheni  during  the  ceremony,  were 
thoronghly  salisfi*  d  that  thi  ir  childn  n 
were  the  better  (or  their  enchantment. 

Iu  an  address  on  the  "Psychology  of 
Joking''  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson  gives  an  illus- 
tration of  what  he  calls  "Mental  Diplopia.' 
Killing  a  rabid  dog  to   prevent   people  al- 


ready bitten  by  it  going  mad;  a  cleanly 
mother,  from  maternal  solicitude,  refrain- 
ing from  washing  her  baby's  head  lest  it 
should  come  to  have  water  on  the  brain; 
anointing  a  blade  with  healiug  salve  to 
cure  a  wounei  be  it  affected. 

And  apropos  of  rabiel  dogs,  one  word 
about  mad-stones.  Every  now  and  then 
the  daily  papers  give  us  acconntt  of  mar- 
vellous cures  wrought  through  the  inflaence 
of  mad-stones,  and  by  collecliug  theao  I 
have  come  into  possession  of  some  valua- 
ble facts.  Precious  as  they  are,  lher« 
seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of  these  stones 
in  diff'  rent  parts  of  our  country.  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  Kansas  aud  New  York 
rejuice  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more. 
The  stoi  e  is  usually  small,  porous  and  of  a 
dark  color,  though  the  Kansas  stone  is 
described  as  "nearly  while.''  In  all  eases 
the  moele  of  application  is  the  same;  the 
stone  is  applied  directly  lo  the  bite  or  to 
an  incisii>n  in  the  neighborhood :  if  the 
wound  be  envenomed  the  stone  clings 
tightly,  (or  it  possesses  diagnostic  as  well 
as  therapeutic  virtues,  and  Ihe  person  to 
whom  "it  refuses  to  adhere  may  dismiss 
care  from  his  mind  and  go  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. On  the  other  hand,  if  Ihe  wound 
be  a  poisoned  one,  after  "clinging,"  the 
stoue  is  observed  to  undergo  a  change  of 
color,  the  tint  varying  in  every  instance 
I  have  seen  reported  from  a  "poisonoaa 
green"  to  that  of  a  fresh  oak  leaf.  Tbia 
being  accomplished,  the  intelligent  mineral, 
like  a  sated  leech,  drops  off.  It  is  then 
soaked  in  warm  water  or  milk,  when  the 
charge  of  poison  being  n  moved  it  resumea 
its  former  color;  the  process  is  repeated 
uulil  Ihe  stone  refuses  to  •'cling,''  when 
the  cure  is  accounted  complete.  Bilea  of 
poisonous  serpents,  scorpions  and  even 
spiders  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  applicatiou  as  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  gather,  is  usually  painless,  but  in  one 
c-»se  "as  Ihf  stone  adhered  a  scream  of  nn- 
niterable  anguish  escaped  from  the  lipa  of 
the  sufferer,  as  if  life  itself  was  being 
drawn  out." 

PAPKB     B»Tri.BN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  many  nst  • 
to  which  paper  has  be<  n  put,  observes  the 
Scientijli:  Amfrivan^  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper  bottles.  They  are  made  by  rolling 
glued  sheets  of  paper  iulo  long  cylinders, 
which  are  then  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  tops 
and  bottoms  are  fitted  iu,  the  inside  coated 
with  a  wall  r  proof  compound,  and  all  Ihia 
done  by  machinery  almost  as  quickly  as 
one  can  count.  They  are  cheaper  and 
lighter  than  glass,  unbreakable,  and  con- 
st queully  popular  with  consumers,  while 
the  fact  that  they  require  no  packing  mate- 
rial and  are  cleau.  handy  and  rconomical, 
commend  Ihem  to  manufacturers.  Unlike 
glass,  they  cau  be  manufactureel  and  ship- 
ped at  all  se'asons;  aud  being  made  by 
machinery,  the  supply  is  independent  of 
labor  troubles,  which  are  additional  advan- 
tages to  manufacturers  who  Ufte>  bottles. 


Raisin  Graprs — C.  F.  Stamps,  a  practi- 
cal grower  of  raisin  grapes  for  eleven  years 
at  Orange,  writes  to  the  Lns  Angeles  Tri- 
bunr  that,  "  in  the  whole  range  of  fruit  cul- 
ture there  is  prubsbly  no  more  profitable 
occupation  than  the  cuUivalinu  of  the  Mus- 
cat or  raisin  grapes.  Other  fruit  crops  may 
return  a  larger  net  profit  occasionally,  bnt 
for  a  sure  and  steady  inctease  I  know  of 
none  that  excels  the  grape.  One  thing 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  raisin  grape  ia  that 
it  is  a  sure  crop.'' 
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RAISIIH     UROWINU. 

The  loUowiu"  paper  was  read  by  Supir- 
visor  T.  C.  Wliite  of  the  Basina  vinejaid, 
near  Fresno,  before  the  SUite  Vilicultural 
Society  at  its  recent  meeting  : 

The  subject  assigned  uie  for  considera- 
tion and  to  which  I  invite  yonr  attention  is 
the  raisin  grape.  While  I  do  not  expect  to 
add  to  the  information  of  many  who  have 
been  long  engag.  d  in  the  business,  still 
there  may  be  some  to  whom  the  results  of 
our  espirience  may  be  interesting  if  not 
profitable. 

Ten  years  aRO  I  was  among  those  seeking 
knowledge,  .and  found  a  most  efficient 
teacher  in  R.  B.  Blowers,  Esq.,  who  kindly 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  eiperience  in  the 
then  comparatively  new  field  of  raisin- 
grape  culture. 

The  success  achieved  in  the  past  few 
pears  has  outgrown  a  local  interest,  and  is 
now  attracting  a  world-wide  attention.  The 
following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
industry  ; 

1873  6.000  boxes 

18-4"'.!. '!!;..' 9.000      " 

1875 11.000      " 

1,^7,;  19,000      " 

1877  v. 32.000      " 

1878   -48,000  " 

1879  6.5,000  " 

1880 75.000  " 

1^8l  90,000  " 

1882 115.000  " 

1883  - 140.000  " 

18S4  175.000  " 

1885';.'! 500,000  ■• 

1886   703,000  " 

In  1873  the  raisin  crop  of  the  State  was 
estimated  at  6,000  boxes,  swelling  to  the 
comparatively  enormous  number  of  800,- 
OOJ  boxes  in  1887,  and  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reach  1,000,000  boxts  the  com 
ing  year. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  soil  and  climate  of  portions  of 
this  State  will  produce  a  grape  equal  iu 
size  and  quality  to  those  of  the  most 
favored  districts  of  Europe. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  general  re- 
marks in  reference  to  the  soil,  climate,  cul- 
ture and  varieties  to  be  grown,  and  the  best 
manner  to  pick,  dry,  sort  and  pack  raisins 
for  market  : 

In  geographical  distribution  the  yield  is 
divided  between  the  great  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  Southern  California.  No  raibins 
are  produced  in  any  quantity  outside  of 
these  two  regions.  The  crop  of  the  valley 
amounts  to  505,000  boxes ;  that  of  the 
Sonthern  counties — Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Diego — to  295,000.  Fresno 
takes  the  lead  with  350,000  boxes,  nearly 
double  the  lead  of  any  other  district  and 
nearly  as  much  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  combined.  Eiverside  comes  next 
with  180,000. 

■While  I  have  visited  the  raisin-producing 
sections  of  the  State,  north  and  South,  my 
remarks  are  based  upon  the  experience 
gained  during  the  last  few  years  in  Fresno, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  following 
requisites  are  iudispensible  to  the  success- 
ful production  of  good  raisins  :  Soil,  cli- 
mate and  methods  of  picking  and  curing. 
First,  a  selection  of  location  with  reference 
to  soil.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  either 
the  white  ash  or  the  red,  sandy  loam.  If 
your  "  lines  be  cast ''  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  which  1  believe  to  be  the  best  for 
this  industry,  bo  certain  to  obtain  land 
which  can  be  conveniently  irrigated. 

My  own  choice  would  be  white  ash,  if 
not  too  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaU. 
So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  first  raisin- 
grape  cuttings  were  imported  by  the  elder 
Haraszthy  in  1862.     These  were  the  Mus- 


catel Gordo  Blanco  ;  later  there  were  other 
importations  which  were  sent  to  different 
portions  of  the  State,  and  assumed  the 
names  of  Muscat  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, causing  much  diversity  of  opinion  in 
reference  to  identity  and  respective  merit. 
"When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  d<- 
cide?' 

My  vineyard  is  exclusively  Mnscatej 
Gordo  Blanco,  which  I  considrr  the  be-^t  on 
account  of  its  uniform  large  size  of  berry 
throughout  the  entire  cluster,  small  siz  • 
and  number  of  seeds,  tender  skin,  richness 
of  pulp  and  higb  flavor. 

The  vines  should  be  trained  low  and 
pruned  short,  and  great  care  and  judgment 
should  be  exercistd  in  this  matter,  so  as  to 
leave  the  vine  well  balanced,  not  having 
more  spurs  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and 
also  leaving  top  spurs  with  a  view  to  grow- 
ing wood  for  shade. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
removal  of  all  suckers  and  non-fruit  pro- 
ducing growth  to  avoid  the  diversion  of  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  vine  from  the 
fruit  and  growth  of  wood  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.  The  vineyard  should  be  plowed 
and  cross  plowed  as  soon  as  the  vegetation 
starts  in  spring,  and  cultivated  thereafter 
continuously  until  prevented  by  the  growth 
of  the  vines. 

Much  can  be  done  toward  destroying  the 
viuehopper  by  thoroughly  stirring  and  dis- 
placing the  soil  immediately  around  the 
vine  early  in  the  season. 

To  assist  in  accomplishing  this,  plow 
away  from  the  vine,  then  shovel  directly 
around  it,  and  then  cross-plow,  turning  the 
furrow  toward  the  vine. 

Another  important  aid  in  destroying  this 
pest,  is  sulphuring,  which  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  vine  has  put  forth  a 
new  growth  of  one  or  two  inches.  Just 
before  blooming  sulphur  a  second  time,  and 
in  localities  liable  to  mildew,  a  third  appli- 
cation may  be  beneficial.  Conlenr,  or  the 
blasting  or  dropping  of  the  bloom,  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature, strong  winds  and  excessive  moisture. 
When  caused  by  the  latter,  it  can  be  largely 
overcome  by  the  application  of  sulphur. 
As  vines  become  older,  I  think  they  are  less 
susceptible  to  climatic  influences.  Irriga- 
tion at  the  blooming  period  should  be 
avoided,  and  until  the  berry  is  well  set. 

It  summer  irrigation  is  necessary  it 
should  be  done  by  means  of  furrows, 
through  which  the  water  is  run. 

Plowing  in  these  furrows  will  prevent  the 
cracking  and  drying  out  of  the  land. 
■  In  Fresno,  picking  commences  about  the 
1st  of  September,  although  there  have  been 
seasons  when  it  occurred  as  early  as  the 
20th  of  August. 

The  grapes  under  no  circumstances  should 
be  picked  for  raisins  until  they  are  ripe. 
There  are  three  ways  by  which  to  ascertain 
this  fact — first  by  the  color,  which  should 
be  a  light  amber  ;  second  by  the  taste,  and 
third  by  the  saccharometer,  which  is  by  far 
the  mos:  accurate. 

A  grape  may  be  ripe  and  not  have  the 
tracer  color  when  grown  eniirely  in  the 
sii.-ice. 

TJie  juice  of  the  grape  shocld  contain  at 
leas:  25  per  cent,  saccharine  to  produce  & 
good  raisin. 

The  most  practical  method  of  drying  is 
by  the  use  of  trays  placed  upon  the  ground. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  dew  in  our 
locality  greatly  facilitates  this  method. 

The  trays  are  usually  21x36  inches. 
Those  of  larger  dimensions  are  found  in- 
convenient to  handle   when   filled.     Trays 


of  the  former  size  hold  about  20  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  should  produce  from  6  to  7 
pounds  of  raisins. 

The  product  of  a  vineyard  depends 
largely  upon  its  age  and  favorable  condi- 
tions, varying  from  2  to  9  tons  per  acre. 

The  trays  or  platforms  are  taken  into  the 
field  and  distributed  along  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  from  which  they  are  taken  by  the 
pickers  as  they  are  needed.  As  the  grapes 
are  picked  from  the  vines,  all  imperfect 
berrits,  sticks  and  dead  leaves  are  removed 
from  the  bunch  s.  which  are  then  placed 
upon  the  trays,  right  side  up.  A  cluster 
has  what  is  called  a  right  and  a  wrong  sid-, 
the  wrong  side  having  more  of  the  stems 
exposed  than  the  right  side.  Great  care 
should  be  used  iu  picking  so  as  to  handle 
the  bunches  ouly  by  the  stem.  If  the  ber- 
ries come  in  contact  with  the  hands  some 
of  the  blo'om  will  be  removed,  which  will 
injure  the  appearance  of  the  raisin. 

The  trays  are  placed  after  tilling  between 
the  vines,  one  end  being  elevated,  so  that 
the  grape  s  may  receive  the  more  direct  rays 
of  the  jun. 

The  length  of  lime  required  for  drying 
depends  much  upon  location  and  conditions, 
favorable  or  otherwise.  I  have  known  rai- 
sins to  be  dried  in  seven  days,  but  they 
wt-re  not  a  good  article,  and  too  rapid  dry- 
ing is  not  desirable. 

The  grapes  are  left  upon  the  trays  until 
about  two-thirds  dry,  which,  with  us,  will 
be  iu  from  6  to  8  days.  They  are  then 
turned.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
an  empty  tray  on  top  of  the  one  filled  with 
partially  dried  raisins  and  turning  them 
both  over.  Th-  u  take  off  the  upper  or 
original  tray  and  you  have  the  raisins 
turned  without  handling  or  damage. 

After  turning,  curing  proceeds  more  rap- 
idly, and  frequently  is  completed  in  four 
or  five  days.  During  this  time  they  should 
be  carefully  watched,  to  prevent  any  from 
becoming  too  dry.  When  it  is  found  they 
are  dry  enough,  the  trays  are  gathered  and 
stacked  one  upon  the  other  as  high  as  con- 
venient for  the  sorting  which  follows.  This 
protects  them  from  the  sun  and  prevents 
overdrying.  Stacking  should  be  attended 
to  early  iu  the  morning  while  the  stems 
and  berries  are  slightly  moist  and  cool 
from  the  night  air,  as  they  will  retain  this 
moisture  after  being  transferred  to  the 
sweat-boxes  and  assist  in  quickening  the 
sweating  process. 

The  tiays  which  have  been  stacked  are 
now  ready  for  sorting  and  grading,  and  this 
requires  care  and  judgment  and,  although 
a  tedious  process,  greatly  facilitates  rapid 
packing. 

The  sweat-box  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
tray,  and  about  eight  inches  deep.  When 
filled  these;  will  contain  about  125  pounds 
of  raisins.  Heavy  manilla  paper  is  used 
in  the  boxes,  one  being  placed  in  the  bottom 
and  three  or  four  more  at  equal  distances  as 
the  filling  progresses. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
tangling  of  the  stems  and  consequent 
breaking  of  the  bunches  when  removed  for 
packing. 

The  sorters  have  three  sweat-boxes — one 
for  first,  second  and  third  qualities,  as  the 
grade  will  justify.  The  bunches  should  be 
handled  by  the  stem  and  placed  carefully 
in  the  sweat-boxes  to  avoid  breaking  the 
stems,  thereby  destroying  the  symmetry  of 
the  clusters. 

Any  found  to  be  too  damp  are  returned 
to  the  trays  and  left  a  day  or  two  longer  in 
the  sun.  To  ascertain  if  they  are  perfectly 
cured,  take  a  raisin  between  the  thumb  and 


firr,t  finger  and  roll  it  gently  until  softe-ned, 
when  either  j-'lty  or  water  will  exude  from 
the  stem  end  ;  if  water,  it  ri  quires  further 
drying.  When  the  Ixixes  are  tilled  they  are 
taken  to  the  equaliz  r  This  should  be 
built  of  brick  or  adobe  and  as  near  air- 
tight as  possible,  but  provided  with  win- 
dows to  allow  of  ventilation  when  neces- 
sary. The  windows  should  have  shutters 
to  keep  It  dark.  The  filled  boles  are 
placed  one  e  xactly  upon  another  to  a  cem- 
venient  hight  and  shemld  remain  from  10 
to  20  d.iys  or  more,  when  they  will  have 
passed  through  the  sweating  process. 

As  the  raisins  are  tak-  n  off  the  trays 
some  of  the  b'  rties  on  the  bunches  will  be 
dry  enough  and  a  few  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently cured.  To  remove  the  moist  onta 
would  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  clus- 
ter, and  to  leave  it  out  loug.-r  would  shrivel 
the  dry  one  s,  hence  the  sweat-box.  The 
moisture  is  diffused  through  the  box,  some 
b.iog  absorbed  by  the  elry  raisins,  and  the 
stems  also  taking  their  share,  and  are  thna 
rendered  tough  and  pliable  and  easily 
manipulated  when  ready  for  packing. 
When  the  raisins  are  sufficiently  equalized, 
the  sweat-boxes  are  removeel  to  the  pack- 
ing-room, which  is  provided  with  tables, 
presses,  scales,  etc.  My  method  of  pack- 
ing is  substantially  the  Blowers'  style,  face 
downward.  The  most  convenient  mode  of 
packing  is  by  the  use  of  a  metal  tray  cor- 
responding in  size  to  a  layer  of  raisins  and 
having  a  loose  bottom.  The  raisins  are 
placed  in  a  preliminary  packing  tray  with 
the  face  of  the  cluster  downward,  which 
gives  the  surface  a  level  appearance  and 
prevents  the  exposure  of  the  stems.  When 
the  bottom  of  the  packing-tray  has  been 
covered,  which  should  always  be  with  per- 
fectly shaped  berries  and  bunches,  the  tray 
is  filled  to  the  requisite  weight  of  five 
pounds.  The  contents  of  the  tray  are  then 
pressed  sufficiently  to  pack  the  raisins 
firmly  together,  but  not  wilh  such  force,  ag 
to  break  the  skin,  causing  the  jelly  to  ex- 
ude, and  consequent  early  sugaring. 

After  being  pressed  they  are  transferred 
to  the  boxes,  during  which  process  the 
paper  is  wrapped  around  each  layer.  The 
paper  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tray  of 
raisins  and  a  sheet  of  steel  the  exact  width 
of  the  tray  is  placed  above  the  paper,  and 
the  whole  reversed.  The  sheet  of  steel 
serves  to  hold  the  raisins  in  place  until  the 
layer  is  put  into  the  box.  when  the  steel  is 
withdrawn  and  the  layer  drops  into  the  box 
— face  up. 

The  standard  box  of  California  raisins  is 
20  pounds  weight,  containing  four  layers  of 
five  pounds  each. 

They  are  usually  graded  into  Dehesias, 
London  Layers,  Layers,  and  one,  two  and 
three  Crown  Loose  Muscatels.  The  Dehe- 
sia  or  highest  grade,  is  packerd  with  a  view 
to  superseding  the  imported  article,  which 
sells  at  from  $10  to  §12  per  box. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  and  admired  the 
boxes  of  imported  raisins,  which  have 
top  layer  packed  iu  rows  with  uniform  reg- 
ularity ;  few,  however,  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  this  handsome  appear- 
ance by  hand.  The  task  is  slow  and  tedi- 
ous. To  simplify  and  expedite  this  pro- 
cess, I  have  invented  and  received  letterB 
patent  for  a  packing-plate,  expressly  adapted 
to  producing  this  eft'ect.  This  de:vice  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  raisin- 
packer.  I  have  used  it  through  two  sea- 
sons with  perfect  success. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  flat  metal 
mold  or  plate,  having  depressions  made  in 
its  surface,  which  plate  forms  the  bottom 
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of  the  prrliuiiuHry  pAckiog  box,  ami  ^errts 
to  boUl  Vw  ruiMUs  iu  a  lix^d  i^Hiiiou  uutit 
tht*  packiug  U  eompltrteil  ncd  the  raisins 
art-  placed  iu  the  rtkitiD-lK>x.  L'^osc-  Mun- 
cntfU  ar-  prepiirt  d  br  b  iug  put  ibrtmgh 
thi  Hti.mmfr  aud  gi.td<r.  The  st  oim'-r  r»r- 
tnovrs  the  berri-s  from  th*-  8t»*n>,  aud  the 
grad.  r,  by  s<  paratiiig  according  to  size, 
di  t'-riuiii<r«  the  grade. 

By  observing  the  foregoing  remftrkti,  yoo 
wit)  tttttiirahy  c<>uotude  that  th^  raisiu 
b'wiuesif  is  etuiu*  utiy  mad  •  op  of  d^-tnils. 
Nuue  cAO  be  cjir^l  ssly  perloruud  or  oTer* 
lot.k'd  if  we  exp.ct  to  compttu  succtwfully 
with  the  UAtiuns  who  bare  made  this  sub- 
ject aud  indiiHtrr  a  study  for  c^-utaries. 

N-Jt  only  iu  the  etisemi  ils  of  quality  and 
qimurity,  bat,  in  this  estht'tic  ag*-,  n  due 
rejfird  to  eff  ot  must  bo  observed  iu  the  way 
of  attraclive  wrcpp<  rs  aud  labeU. 

Tbr  industry  with  us  is  in  its  iufaucy, 
c*»mparatively,  and  while  we  have  some 
ctu^  for  cobgratulutiuu,  ^tiil  we  have  much 
fo  leiiru  b:}fore  we  att.tiu  perfection.  In 
reference  to  iibipping,  it  i(i  to  be  hoped 
tU:it  the  n>ar  future  may  bring  na  better 
faeilities  nud  cheap:  r  rates  of  freight, 
thereby  euabliug  us  to  supply  the  Ea:^t>.rn 
murket  aud  the  g  owiug  foreign  druiaud. 
I  note  by  late  qnulatiuu^  thiit  all  grudcs  of 
rai>ins  are  scarce  iu  tiie  home  murket  and 
iiLMitfieit'Ut  to  meft  the  deuiaud  uutil  the 
next  crop.  May  this  l>e  au  iucmtive  to  us 
to  inert  a.^  aud  »xt<  iid  the  industry  thr  ugh 
the  length  and  breadth  uf  oar  iulaad  val- 
le>  8. 

Uacb  may  be  aceompUi^hed  by  a  free 
iut  rcbaugs  uf  ideu^  aud  comparison  of 
uotea  iu  refer>-nce  to  methods  and  results. 
L-.>cal  And  State  couveutious  affurd  good 
opporlanicies  for  such  couf-r-ncs, 

Vft;UET4BLE      BE*OlRC'»>i      Of      TIIE 
WI:m|-     l\Dil». 
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iCsidtinunl  from  paice  &3.) 

There  is  prac:icdlly  very  little  Uud  iu 
the  Wrst  ludieit  which  is  uol  capable  oi 
bouje  cullivatiou.  It  should  be  rt  membered 
that  the  Tiutt  tea  industry  of  Cyiou,  now 
worth  £((00,l>00  anuually.  bis  b.tu  estub- 
linbid  for  the  mcst  part  ou  exhausttni  coflee 
Uudn.  The  Sivil  hemp  iudastry  of  Yuca- 
tan, of  the  auunal  value  of  uearty  a  mil- 
lion sterling^  txtsts  under  such  conditiuus 
aridity  and  sterility  of  soil  as  are  found 
iu  few  of  the  Weat  India  i^luuds. 

Ther.-  is  no  I  ick  of  gojd  sod  m  the  West 
Imiies.  It  is  too  commonly  assumed  that 
most  of  the  rich  si»il  i"  ihes^  islands  has 
ulr>  ady  been  uudtr  caltivalion.  aud  that  it 
is  nearly  exhauscd.  It  Ls  true  that  much 
laud  ouce  under  sugar  has  b  eu  abandoned. 
But  It  is  these  lauds  which  now  support  a 
ttanrisbing  fruit  industry.  Tbe  hilly  lands 
iu  many  of  the  WV-st  India  islands  are  prac- 
tically untouched.  Duly  abjut  one-eighth 
of  Trinidad  is  occupied  by  cultivation.  In 
Jamaica,  in  the  Blue  Mountain  districts, 
there  are  more  than  lOO.OUO  acres  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  growth  of  t«a.  coffee 
aud  cinchona;  while  furrhar  west  there  are 
2v>0.000  acres  suited  for  the  cuitivation  of 
oranges,  cacao,  spices  aud  libre  plants, 
The  high  lamls  of  St.  Viucent,  S  t  Lucia 
and  Dominica  are  as  iuuocent  of  cnlliva 
tioD  as  tuey  were  four  hundred  years  ago 
at  the  time  of  Iheir  discovery. 

If  good  roads  were  opened  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  islands,  and  railways  were 
extended  cuuu<cting  the  centres  of  pro- 
duction with  the  shipping  ports,  the  landd 
available  for  cultivation  would  be  sufficient 


to  maintain  a  prosperity  greater  than  any- 
thing  yet  seen  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
pro*pi.rity.  I  feel  conviuccd,  ma>t  come 
sooner  or  later.  The  rush  of  planters  east 
wards  has  gone  on  so  long  that  a  reactiou 
in  favor  of  the  western  coloni-.-s  mny  be 
safely  predictwl.  The  "labor  queKiion" 
in  the  West  Indies  is  a  well  threshed  theme. 
I  do  not  propose  to  reopen  it.  I  would 
only  mention  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  th*  black  population 
in  these  islands,  and  the  labor  question  is 
in  coarse"  of  b.ing  solved  by  the  most 
rffectnal   means. 

The  chief  care  at  present  t^hould  bd  di- 
rect'd  to  prevent  the  rich  and  fertile  lands 
in  the  West  Indies  being  destroyed  by  the 
wasteful  system  of  negro  "  provision 
grounds."  This  system  is  a  relic  of  the 
limes  of  slavery,  when  negroes  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  proTision  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence on  certain  portions  of  the  estate  to 
which  they  belonged.  Under  the  present 
conditions,  such  a  system  is  most  detri- 
mental to  the  negroes  themselves,  as  wtrll 
as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  islands.  To 
allow  the  negroes  to  destroy  acie  after 
acre  of  the  best  woodland,  evtu  on  a  pay- 
ment of  a  uominal  rent  is  ecouomically 
most  disastrous.  It  practicaUy  amounts  to 
au  organized  system  of  impoverishment  of 
tbe  soil,  which  iu  other  colonies  has  been 
snpprtssed  by  strict  legislative  enactments. 
This  ''provision  ground''  cultivation  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  tbe  labor  supply,  and 
i(  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature 
as  a  Serious  economic  problem,  on  the  solu- 
lioo  of  which  the  future  welfare  of  the 
islands  depends.  If  the  labor  of  negroes, 
now  expended  in  fitfully  raising  a  few  yam^ 
and  cocos,  was  concentrated  upon  perma- 
nent plantations,  the  wealth  of  the  islands 
would  be  enormously  increased.  At  pres- 
ent the  laud  is  being  systematically  impov 
erished  m- rely  to  supply  the  negroes  with 
the  bare  means  of  existence.  If  once  the 
negroes  wc-re  taught  to  abandon  provision 
ground  cultivation  and  depend  npoa  perma- 
neut  cultivation  and  upon  wages,  the  ''labor 
quest iou  "  In  the  West  ladies  generally 
would  present  no  more  difficulty  than  it  does 
in  Barbados.  This  island  posses  au  un- 
limited supply  of  negro  labor.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  it  has  no  "provision 
groaads,"  for  every  acre  gf  land  is  under 
cultiuation,  aud  yields  abundant  crops. 

An  iuq'iiry  has  recently  been  made  into 
the  condition  of  forest  growth  in  the  West 
Indies  by  Mr.  E.  D.  M.  Hoooper,  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Department.  The  islands 
visited  were  Jamaica,  Tobago,  Grenada. 
St.Viuceiit,  St.  Lnciaand  Antigua,  together 
with  thf  colony  of  Britisli  Honduras. 

The  report*  of  all  th'-se  have  already 
been  issued,  with  tbe  exception  of  Antigua, 
and  the  report  of  this  latter  in  the  press. 
These  reports  have  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
appreciable  eff-ct  upon  the  treatment  and 
management  of  the  (orestfi  still  left  in  the 
West  Indies.  These  forests  are  necessary, 
not  only  as  reserres  of  timber  to  supply 
future  wants,  but  as  also  a  means  of  main- 
taining due  humidity  of  climate,  and  pro- 
tecting tbe  ««urc«»»  of  springs  and  rivers, 
Mr.  Hooper  has  dealt  with  the  nature,  ex- 
tent aud  value  of  West  Indian  timber  trees, 
aud  he  has  brought  togt^tber  a  large  amount 
of  aseful  information  resp^rcting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  ivlkuds,  and  the 
measures  are  best  adapted  to  prevent  ex- 
tensive and  reckless  cutting  down  of  forests 
necessary  lo  their  well-being  and  future 
prosperity. 


It  is  hoped  that  these  forest  report*  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  aseful  legislation  in  the 
West  ludies,  and  that  all  couceiued  will  re- 
gard a  rational  system  for  the  pn  servatinn 
of  forests,  and  for  maintaining  tbe  fertility 
of  the  soil  as  intimately  coDn<cted  with 
tbiirvery  existence  as  centres  o|  production 
in  evt  rything  relating  to  plant  life.  Un- 
fortunately, arrangemi-'Uts  were  not  made 
for  including  Dominica,  Trinidad,  aud 
British  Guiana  in  the  inquiry  and  hence  no 
reports  have  been  prepared  on  the  forests 
of  these  colonies. 

I  have,  so  far.  discussed  the  general  con- 
ditions aff-'Cting  cultivation  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  I  shall  now  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  local  industries. 

Next  to  sugar  the  most  important  in- 
dustry is  cacaco.  This  is  tbe  second  largest 
industry  in  Trinidad,  the  chief  industry  of 
Grenada;  while  at  Jamaca.  St.  Lncia  and 
Domiuicj.  it  is  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention. I  should  regard  cacao  as  essen- 
tially a  West  India  industry.  It  is  in 
every  way  suited  to  their  circumstances  as 
regards  soil,  climate  and  labor  supply,  and 
the  consumption  of  cacao  is  steadily  in- 
crersing.  Cacao  has  not  been  so  success- 
ful iu  Ceylon  as  was  once  anticipated,  and 
hence  the  West  Indies  should  make  cacao 
growing  au  industry  second  only  to  sugar. 
Coffee  cultivation  is  confined  chiefly  to 
Jamaica.  The  high  lands  in  Trinidad. 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica  are 
Well  suited  for  coffee  plantations,  and  if 
the  produce  were  well  cured  the  results 
would  be  as  generally  remunerative  as  they 
are  with  best  the  blue  mountain  coffee  of 
Jnmaica. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  fmit  cnlti- 
vation  in  Jamai  -a,  and  the  important  posi- 
tion to  which  it  has  attained  within  the  last 
ten  years.  This  industry  is  now  of  the 
annual  value  of  nearly  £300,003.  It  is 
capable  of  still  further  expansion  if  once  a 
fmit  trade  was  opened  with  Earope.  Messrs. 
Scruttons  bare  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
bring  West  Indian  fruit  lo  this  country  in 
excellent  condition,  and  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  were  made  at  this  end  to  di-- 
pose  expeditiously  and  remuneratively  of 
the  fruit  it  could  be  grown  lo  almost  any 
extent  throughoat  the  islands.  I  regard 
the  growing  of  bananas  as,  after  all,  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  onthe  siime  land  is  distinctly  limited. 
Aftt-ra  certain  time  even  the  best  land  In- 
comes exhausted  for  this  crop,  bat  is  well 
suited  for  the  •cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee, 
spices  and  cocoannts.  Wherever  bananas 
are  grown  for  fruit,  provision  should  be 
made  for  permanent  plantations  of  some- 
thing else  to  take  their  place.  If  this  is 
not  done,  and  tbe  land  is  allowed  to  lapse 
into  "ruinate,"  banana-growing  scarcely 
rises  superior  lo  the  "provision  growing' 
of  tbe  negroes.  This  is  a  subject  which  I 
have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  planters 
in  Jamaica,  aud  I  beli^:ve  with  some  effect. 
If  all  banana  plantations  iu  Jamaica,  now 
utilised  for  growing  fruit,  were  systemati- 
cally established  in  suitable  localities  with 
cacao,  the  results,  ten  years  hence,  would 
rival  the  cacao  industries  of  Trinidad  and 
Grenada.  Where  cacao  cannot  be  grown 
there  are  oranges,  coffee  and  spices;  and  if 
ihe«e  are  unsnitable,  no  land  which  can 
grow  bananas,  will  fail,  at  least,  to  grow 
cocoannls.  It  should  never,  under  any 
circamstances,  be  allowed  to  lapse  into 
jangle  and  ruinate. 

The  cinchona  caltivatioa  in  Jam&ica, 
which  is  now  established  over  some  5.000 
acres  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  has  latterly 


been    discouraged    by    exceptionally     1^  - 
['rices.     There  is,  however,    no    reason    t 
doubt  that  eveutuilly  prices  will  improv-  , 
and  those  whohrive  persevered  in  maintain- 
ing the  cultivation  will  be  remua-rated.     If 
Jamaica  had  started  to  plant  cinchona  when 
India  and  Ceylon  did.  the  htgU  prices   of 
18^SO-82  would    have  greatly  assi^t^d   Bin 
M'juntain      industries.      Th**     .junlily 
Jamtiea  cinchona  is  u' 
and  this  fact  should  •  : 
wait  for  a  bttt-r  ut.trkt  t      J.mi  nc.i  i-  a  L 
lately  been  carefully  test^-d.  and  pronounc    i 
to  be  specially  suit- d  to    the  L  >ndou    m't 
ket.      It    possesses    a    fuller    flavor    lb  .  - 
Chinese  (ea,  but  is  not  so  harsh   as    Indiiti. 
tea.     Hence    it   is   suitable  for  b>iuj^  us-d 
without  mixing.     If  a  tea  industry  w-  r    ■  ^. 
tablish'd  iu  Jamaica  to  meet  tbe  i 
mand,  there  isroom  for  a.smallplui. 
The  import  "duty  of  one  shilling  pjr   ponnd 
would  more  than  cover  ine   extra   cost   of 
labor,   while    an   increase    in   consamptiou 
might  reasonbly  be  exi>ected.     The  growth 
of  fibre  plants  has  been  started  more  than 
once   in    tbe  Wt-st    ludies.  and    eTen    now 
there  is  an  atl<.mpt  being  made  to  establish 
plantations  of  Bamle.  or   China  grass.     I 
am  clearly  of  ^opinion  that   fibre   growing 
is  still    in    the  experimental    stage.       Tho 
most  promising  fibre  indostry  suited  to  the 
circamstances  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of 
Sisal  hemp  {Agac^ri^d'i).  Full  particulars 
of  this  are  given    in   tbe    Keie    BullHin   for 
March,   1^'.     A  hemp  industry    could   be 
successfully   established    in    the    Liguanea 
plaius  iu  Jamaica  aud  some  parts  of  Birba- 
dos  and  Antigua.     Xotbing  is  r<.-qaired  bat 
to  import  plants  from  Yucatan  sufficient  to 
establish   abont  500  acres,  and  leave  them 
on  tbe  land  for  fivd  or  six  years,  when  they 
would  be  fit   for   cutting.     Machines  havo 
been  regularly  used  in  Yucatan,  which  are 
known  to  be  (effective  in  pro^lucing    a  mar- 
ketable fibre.    There  is  nothing  sptculative 
or  aucertain  about  tJie  indostry.     The  pro- 
fits are  small,  but  so  are  the  rislu.    A  small 
labor  supply  is  only  necessarj',  and  th«  soil 
to  grow  the  agave  plants  need  only  be   hot 
and  poor. 

Spices,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves  and  car- 
damons,  have  been  sucoesafally  established 
iu  Grenada,  where  also  Colonel  Duncan 
has  shown  what  may  be  done  with  ol  1 
sugar  estates  to  render  them  most  pri>du 
ive  and  remunerative.  This  island  is  d'  -- 
lined  to  become  the  spice  island  of  the  west. 
Tbe  export  of  spices  from  Grenada  in  liSSo 
amounted  to  9S7  cwt..  of  the  raloe  of 
£5.520.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dis- 
CUS.S  many  other  minor  industries.  The 
cultivation  of  limes  ^for  lime  juice  and 
citric  acid),  of  annatto,  tobacco,  ginger,  e*- 
sential'oils,  india  rubber,  medicinal  plants, 
sarsaparilla,  peppers,  tnrmeric.  aloeS  and 
tanuing  substances  are  more  or  less  taken 
up  in  the  islands,  and  where  the  dream- 
stances  are  favorable,  they  deserre  every 
encourage  me  nl. 

A     DCSIRl'CriVE    pe»T. 

Senator  Stanford's  vineyard  at  Vina,  it  is 
reported,  recently  escaped  utter  destruction. 
The  vineyard,  and  tbe  entire  ranch  in  faeli 
was  iuvadt-d  by  the  army  worm,  and  de«ol*- 
tion  was  spread  on  every  hand.  The  Tine> 
yard  escaped  total  destruction  only  by  the 
prompt  action  of  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  the  tap- 
erintendent.  He  had  tranches  dag  befora 
the  army.  The  trenches  were  made  by 
plowing  a  furrow  and  shoveling  oat  th* 
loose  earth.  The  worms  coald  not  cross 
tbe  trenches,  as  they  are  not  able  to  climb. 
Many  of  lh«  trenches  were  filled  level  with 
worms,  however.     The  Ickss  is  couiderabU. 
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The  Sau  Jose  Ihralil  iu  discossiug  the 
iuBtrnclive  report  of  J.  L.  Eathboue  to  the 
Deparlmeut  of  Slate,  on  alcohol  in  France, 
aavB;  The  substimce  of  it  is  that  the  falling 
oflFin  the  proiluotiou  of  wine  in  France,  iu 
consequence  of  the  ravages  of  phylloxera 
and  mildew,  hi,9  induced  an  increase  in  the 
production  and  importation  of  spirits,  and 
also  that  the  constant  shrinkage  of  the  grape 
crop  is  causing  a  large  production  of  spirits 
from  other  substances,  as  corn  and  beets. 

The  first  of  these  two  facts  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  society.  It  has  always  been  the 
Herald'!^  position  that  a  good  light  wine, 
used  in  moderation,  is  healthful,  and  that 
it  tends  to  prevent  drunkenness.  It  is  in 
the  saloons  that  drunkenness  occurs,  and  is 
is  there  that  spirits  are  used.  Good  wine 
drunk  at  home  is  used  at  meals,  where  it 
aids  digestion  and  counteracts  a  desire  fOf 
spirits.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  that  the 
saloon  has  to  contend  with. 

It  is  so  in  France,  according  to  Mr.  Rath- 
bone.     With  the  enormous  decrease  iu  the 
production  of  wine  comes  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  saloons.     "The  continu- 
ous  increase  in   the   number  of   drinking 
bouses  in  France,"  he  says,  "is  becoming 
a  source  of  great  uneasiness.     Their  num- 
ber, which  in  1820    was   2a7,812,    reached 
399,146  in  1885.  ■'     That  is  an  increase  of 
over  30  per   cent.     In  1873  there  was  one 
saloon  for  each  109  inhabitants,  and  iu  ISS,"! 
there  was  one  saloon  for  each  91.     That  it 
astonishing  and  discouraging,  but  the  truth 
does  not  end  there.     Of  the  insane  men  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  asylums  from  1861  to 
1865,  14.8  per  cent,  were  made  insane  from 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  while  in  1685 
the  per  cent,  had  increased  to  21.9.     The 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  female  lunatic.'! 
was  also  great,  starting  with  9.6  in  1861-5 
and  rising  to  U.5  in  1885.    All  this  is  better 
understood   from    the   further   information 
given  by  Mr.   Rathbone  of  the  increase  of 
the  consumption   of  spirits  per  capita.     In 
1830  it  was  1.19  quarts,  and  from  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase,  so  that  in 
1885  the  average  amount  of  spirits  consumed 
by  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  France 
was  4.07  quarts,  or  a  fraction  over  a  gallon  t 
These  facts  are  astounding,  and  they  go  to 
show    conclusively    that    the    bulk   of   the 
Frenoh  people,  deprived  of  their  customary 
allowance  of  wine,  are  taking  to  spirits  at  a 
fearful   rate,  and   even   greater   than   here 
shown,  for  Mr.  Rathbone  produces  certain 
reasons  for  his  assertion  that  "their  con- 
sumption of  alcohol   per   capita    must  be 
eight  times  greater  than  that  shown  in  the 
statement." 

In  other  words,  there  is 
gression,  as  follows : 

1.  Vine  pests  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced. 

2.  The  shortening  of  the  wine  crop  is 
met  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
spirits. 

3.  The  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring 
wine  creates  a  drifting  of  the  population 
toward  saloons,  where  spirits  are  sold. 

4.  This  in  tr.rn  creates  a  demand  for 
more  saloons,  and  their  number  is  greatly 
increased. 

5.  This  leads  to  more  intoxication  and 
increasing  evils  therefrom . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  fiuther  into  that 
interesting  and  instructive  branch  of  the 
subject,  for  it  is  so  plain,  so  undeniable 
and  so  reasonable  that  no  further  demon- 
stration is  necessary. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the 


subject— one     that    will    prove     especially 
iuteresting  to  California  wine  makers. 

It  has  been  known  fur  some  time  that  the 
wiue  crop  of  France  was  decreasing  by 
reason  of  the  ravages  of  phylloxera,  and 
that  this  fact  pointed  to  California  as  the 
future  wine  maker  for  the  world.  B  it  Mr. 
Rathboue's  report  adds  materially  to  that 
bright  picture,  for  from  the  facts  which  he 
presents  we  are  forcd  to  conclude  that  Cal- 
ifornia will  in  time  hn  the  brandy  m  iker  for 
the  world.  That  iuluslry  has  been  con- 
trolled by  France  tor  many  years. 

Mr.  Ruhbone  expresses  the  situ.ition  in 
France  iu  these  words:  "The  quautity  of 
alcoholic  spirits  extracted  by  distillali.m 
from  wine— for  a  long  time  the  only  distilla- 
tion consumed  in  France — has  been  gradual- 
ly diminishing,  in  consequence  of  tli  ■  rav- 
ages caused  by  phylloxera  aud  mildew  in 
the  riueyards  of  France,  falling  from  IS  - 
148,000  gallons  in  1871  to  515,000  in  188G; 
and  to  meet  the  ever  growing  demand  for 
spirits  this  distillation  has  been  r.-placnd  by 
alcohol  distilled  from  molassis,  beet-root- 
juice,  grape  skins,  and  from  miscellaneous 
farinaceous  substances,  especially  maizv 
and  potatoes,'' 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  spirits 
from  wine  are  the  best  and  most  wholesom.- 
in  use.  France  is  compelled  to  nse  inferior 
.spirits  for  her  own  nse  and  cannot  expect 
the  world  to  nse  such  spirits  iu  place  of  the 
fine  brandies  that  she  has  been  sending  out. 
The  Duited  States  caii  make  all  the  grain 
spirits  that  the  world  will  want,  but  there  is 
only  one  place  where  fine  grape  brandy  can 
be  made,  and  that  place  is  (California. 

This  gives  the  California  wine  maker  a 
double  advantage— he  can  make  his  wine 
into  brandy  for  export,  or  he  can  export 
his  wine.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  well 
to  guard  the  wine  interests  of  this  State 
with  jealous  watchfulness,  for  in  that  di- 
rectiou  lies  the  future  greatness  of  the  State. 
Already  the  business  has  grown  at  an 
amazing  rate.  Fourteen  million  gallons  of 
wine  were  made  last  year,  of  the  value 
when  new  of  20  cents  a  gallon,  or  a  total 
of  §2,800,000.  When  bought  by  the  con- 
sumer it  brings  twice  as  much.  The  ex- 
ports of  wine  by  sea  last  year  were  1,896,- 
200  gallons,  for  which  §893,400  was  re- 
ceived, and  by  rail  4,403,300  gallons.  The 
value  of  the  grape  product  for  the  last 
three  years  was  as  follows : 


Qu.1iitity. 

Wine  galls 50,00(1,000 

Brandy 1,500,000 

KaisiDg,  bxs ],5U0.00O 

Orapes,  table,  tons 40,u0O 


Value. 

S10,00e,l,00 

a,  100,000 

3,000,000 

]  ,200,000 

S16,300,000 


regular   pro- 


Total 53,040.000 

The  wine  is  pat  iu  at  20  cents  per  gallon; 
brandy,  §1.40  per  gallon:  raisins,  $2  per 
box,  and  table  grapes,  §30  per  ton. 

All  this  vast  industry  has  developed  in 
the  last  few  years  aud  is  even  yet  iu  its 
infancy.  Vineyards  are  being  planted  on 
all  sides  and  in  a  few  years  more  the 
product  will  be  enormous.  With  France 
failing  and  going  out  of  the  market  as  a 
wine  maker  and  brandy  producer,  the  future 
of  California  is  bright  indeed. 


to  each  four  gallons  of  which  a  pint   of   oil 
and   tt   handful   of   salt    is    added.      This 
causes  the  sugar  to  exude  through  the  skin, 
and  makts  a  slight  varnish  on  Ihe   outside 
of  the  fruit.  In  this  way  the  Valencia  raisin, 
the    favorite   cooking  raisin,    is    prepared. 
It   is   shipped    principally    from   Valencia, 
Spain.     Malagas  also  take  their  name  from 
the    Spanish    port   whence  tney   are    most 
largely    sent.      These    are    mad--    frcmi    a 
rich  r   grape    than   the  Val  neia.   and    are 
dried  on  the  vine  in  Ihe   sun.     The   grapes 
do  not  fall  off  when  ripe,  so  the    stem   is 
twisted    and    the    grapes    shrivel    by    the- 
cvaporotion  of    their  own    water.     In   this 
way    the   fruit    kei  ps    more  freshness  and 
bloom  than  iu  any  olher,  aud  theie  is  ver.\ 
little   exudation    of   sugar.      These   raising- 
are    also    called    Muscatelles  and  are  th' 
favorite    table   raisins,     Spain  is   still    thi 
greatest  producer  of   raisins,  though    larg 
quantities     are     also    raised     in    Turkey 
and  California  is   becoming  an    importani 
locality  for  the  prodnclion  of   this  favoril. 
fruit.     The  Sultana  or  secdlt-ss  raisins   ar< 
produced  in  Turkey.     These  are   cure  d   ii. 
the  sun,  a  light  sprinkling  of  oil  b  iug  em- 
I'loyed  to  prevent  the  too  great  ivaporatioi) 
of  the  moisture,  and  also  to  assist   iu    the 
preservation  of  the  fruit  when   packed    and 
shipped.     The  Eleme  raisins  are    also    pro- 
duced iu  Turkey,  and  are  also  used  chiifl.v 
for  export  to  distaut  colonies  aud  for  ships' 
stores.     As  their   name   implies,    they    are 
picked  raisins,  and  are  picked  specially  for 
ship  use  from  ti;e  vines   of   the    Carbourna 
and  Vouria  districts   in    Asia    Minor.     The 
great  proportion  of  the  raisins  from  Smyrna 
are  known  as  "Ohemese,''  the  name  of  an 
island  near  the  mniuland.     These  are   the 
Turkey    grapes,  pure    and  simple,  without 
selection,  picking  of  stalks,  or  any  mariipu- 
latiou  whatever.    Th  y  find  a  riady  market 
iu   Eastern  countries,  but   are   the   sp<  cial 
feature   of   fruit    trading    between   Turk 
and  German  ports.    There  are  vast  districts 
iu  Persia  where  raisins  are    cultivated,  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  market  is 
so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  export,  cou- 
sequeutly  they  are  used   for   distilling   and 
local  purposes.     At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
raisins  are  produced  which   find    a   market 
chiefly  in  Australia.     Distillation  of  raisins 
into  wine  is  becoming   quite    an   important 
business,  the  tiavor  of  the  dry  fruit  giving  a 
Very  pleasant  taste  to   the  beverage.     The 
raiains  used  for  this   are    the   small    black 
Smyrna  raisins.     The  dried  fruit  kuown  lo 
commerce  as  the  Zante  curraut  is  a  variety 
of  raisin.     It  is  not  made    from    a  currant, 
but  from  a  very  small    grape   dried    iu   the 
sun.      These    small    raisins   were    at  first 
called    Coiinths,     because    they    were  im- 
ported from    the   port   of    Corinth.     Their 
similarity  to  currants  caus-jd  the  name  to 
be  corrupted  later,  as  many  supposed  them 
to  be  a  kind  of  dried  currant. 


RAISIN    PRUncCTIOK. 


Several  varieties  of  grapes,-  obsei-ves  the 
Supply  Journal,  are  used  in  making  raisins, 
but  the  different  names  of  the  varieties 
of  dried  fruit  are  usually  given  from  the 
locality  whence  they  are  imported.  The 
common  mode  of  drying  is  to  spread  the 
bunches  on  platforms  or  suspend  them  on 
lines  in  heated  rooms,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  shrivel  slightly.  They  are  then 
dipped  in  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  and  barilla. 


ALCOHOI,    IN     FRANCE. 


Re|K»rl  of  l\   S.  ('ousel,   J.  I,.  Rattiboue 

of  PHrJH. 


The  quautity  of  alcoholic  spirits  extracted 
by  distillating  from  wine — for  a  long  time 
the  only  distillation  consumed  in  France — 
has  been  gradually  diminishing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  caused  by  phylloxera 
and  mildew  in  the  vineyards  of  France, 
falling  from  18,148,000  gallons  in  1871  to 
515,000  gallons  in  1886;  and  to  meet  the 
ever  growing  demand  for  spirits  this  dis- 
tillation has  been  replaced  by  alcohol  dis- 
tilled from  molasses,  beet  root  juice,  grape 
skins,  and  from  miscellaneous  fariuaceous 
substaaces,  especially  maize   and  potatoes. 


The  spirits  produced  iu  France  are  now 
for  the  greater  part  distilled  from  molasses. 
From  1840  to  1850  the  average  y.arly  pro- 
duction amounted  to  1,057,000  gallons.  It 
now  reach,  s  18,494,000  gallons,  or  nearly 
two-Utlbs  of  the  total  production. 

The  distillation  of  beet  root  juice  is  also 
v^ry  important,  producing  alcohol  of  a 
g"(id  quality.  The  annual  production  in 
lUe  period  between  1840  and  18fi0  did  not 
exceed  13,209  gallons.  It  now  reaches 
13,000,000  gallons;  but  nevertheless  it  now 
seems  to  be  decreasing  slightly,  and  it  is 
replaced  by  the  distillation  of  grain. 

The  production  of  alcohol  extracted  from 
grain,  which  before  the  year  1845,  did  not 
amount  to  a  great  deal  throughout  France, 
began  to  increase  about  that  year,  after  a 
severe  disease  had  greatly  reduced  the 
yield  of  the  potatoe  crop.  It  was  stationary 
ull  the  year  1876,  but  it  is  now  five  times 
greater  th.tu  then,  maize  especially  being 
used  for  distillation.  In  1873  the  quuuuiy 
produced  was  2,298,000  gallons;  in  lbS4, 
.2,813,000  g.illons,  aud  in  1885  reaching 
13,899,000  gallons. 

The  distilialion  of  potatoes  introductd 
luto  France  some  sixty  years  ago,  has  never 
.;aintd  a  great  importance.  In  1873  the 
roduction  of  said  spirits  reach- d  246,000 
^allons;  iu  18ti5  it  was  reduced  to  103,000 
gallons. 

The  quantities  of  alcohol  produced  un- 
Joubtedly  exceed  the  figures  set  forth  in 
(he  published  statements,  as,  since  the  law 
t^assed  in  1875,  which  released  landoivuers 
aud  farmers  from  the  obligation  of  making 
(he  declaration  required  from  licensed  dis- 
tillers and  exempt  from  the  frequent  in- 
spection of  revenue  officers,  there  has 
been  a  great  faccility  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment by  making  false  declarations  as  to 
the  quantities  actually  produced. 

German  alcohol  of  bad  quality  is  to  a 
great  extent  mixed  with  Spanish  wines 
entering  France,  but  which  only  pays  the 
duty  imposed  upon  wines.  This  alcohol  is 
ul:erwaids  extracted  Irom  them,  aud  sold 
.It  cheaper  prices  than  ±rtuch  and  other 
lureigu  alcohols. 

The  import  duly  levied  upon  alcohol  en- 
tering France  has  been  raised,  by  a  law 
pa&sed  on  the  5(h  ol  July,  18S7,  irom  30 
Irancs  to  70  francs  per  hectoliter  of  pure 
alcohol  (2i  to  51  cents  per  gallon}.  This 
increase-  ol  the  duly  was  considered  as  a 
kind  of  rctaliatoiy  and  proiectionist  meas- 
ure against  Geim.iny,  where  a  premium  of 
44  Cents  per  gallon  was  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  exporters  of  domestic  alco- 
hols as  a  reimbursement  of  the  internal 
tax,  while  this  tux  was  only  15  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  statemeut  prepared  by  the  Minister 
of  Finances  represents  but  imperfectly  the 
real  average  of  alcohol  consumers.  It  does 
uot  embrace  the  quantities  of  alcohol  pro- 
duced by  landowners  and  farmers,  nor 
alcohol  fraudently  distilled  or  introduced 
into  France;  and,  besides,  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  especially  women  aud 
children,  consume  but  a  small  quantity  of 
spirits.  Consequently  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  only  one-eighth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  France  drink  spirits,  aud  therefore 
their  consumption  of  alcohol  per  capita 
must  be  eight  times  great  than  that  shown 
in  the  statemeut. 


Messrs.  C.  Cabpy  &  Co  ,  proprietors  of 
"  Uncle  Sam  Winery  and  Distillery,  Napo, 
Cal.,''  have  opened  a  branch  office  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  V.  Hagemanu,  an  employee 
of  the  firm  here,  went  East  a  short  time 
ago  to  take  charge. 
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THE    TIORTHEB!*     VINEV  tKDM 


The  SaD  Jose  Herald  conlrtiiis  the  fol- 
owiiii;  n-l>ort  made  by  Mr.  PorUl  to  tho 
isnt.i  Clara  Viticaltnml  Roci  ly,  of  the  re 
nil  u(  hi*  Tisit  Ihrongh  the  Northern  wiue- 
srodncinf;  t^ectiousof  Nnpa,  Souoma,  Bntt* 
u(l  Tt-hama  connti-s.  ThronyhoiU  these 
nniitivfl,  he  said,  the  priccipitl  topic  of 
nnvi  ruatioD  was  wiue  aud  gmpt-p,  and  the 
jtojl'  Hfenied  to  trikr  a  Tidil  lulereM  in  the 
jo^iii'ss,  io  all  c:i8t8  ftfi-kioi^  to  covir  up 
h' ir  dtfrcts  aud  ndvanc*-  thr  bt'U' fits  of 
;he  county.  TUtir  cmpa  this  stasnn  wtre 
n  u  v< TT  disnstrons  condition,  and  between 
ht-  fr»st,  rot  and  army  worm  were  pitinble 
n  the  difti»ter  attendant  upon  tht-ir  extent, 
whcl."  fiilds  being  stripped  elf  an  by  the  de 
itroTing  insect.  The  worm  its.  If  wns  Mm. 
Inr  to  a  long  ctittriuU:<r,  with  a  body  sioii- 
lir  to  that  of  a  scorpion  and  with  claw?» 
powerful  enoQgb  to  catch  a  young  shoot 
and  B<  vrr  it  in  two  bites.  The  gr^en  twig 
would  then  fall  to  the  ground,  where  othfr 
wnnn^  would  dtrTOur  it,  and  iu  this  oianutr 
thf  prst  would  strip  vine  after  rine.  Some 
of  the  foothill  regions  in  Napa  vuU-y  wt-re 
found  not  to  ba  aff-cttd  by  this  worm 
Another  fact  which  he  found  was  doing 
much  to  lessen  the  chances  of  the  northern 
grapt-  yitld  was  the  pres*  nee  of  rot,  sev- 
eral vin.yards  in  the  utighlxtrhood  of 
Mount  St.  HiKii.i  l>-iug  rrportcd  greatly 
drtm^gtd  by  it.  Mi.  Portal  i  xpbiufd  this 
as  d>te  to  the  argilliic>.ous  soil  of  the  region 
which,  imixrvious  to  the  passagt-  of  water, 
allowed  it  to  cull  ct  about  th*-  roots  of  the 
viuvs  and  thus  cause  decay.  On  th-^  Vina 
rancli  be  found  150  men  at  work  fighting 
the  army  worir,  and  there  was  some  pros- 
pect  of  their  securing  a  b.tttr  crop  thereby 
than  the  snrronndiug  vineyards.  The  ilif- 
fer.nce  with  us  is  ihal  our  vineyards  are 
dniiutd  eitbt-r  by  Ihv  natural  chur.tct'^r  of 
our  ?u)il  or  by  the  ti-pography  of  tho  valley. 
Oar  ferrugt-nous  soil,  p*'cuii;ir  in  the  quau* 
titv  of  iron  it  contains,  will  entirely  destroy 
Ihi:*  rot,  should  it  ever  aff  ct  the  valley. 
The  nature  of  our  soils,  iht-  charactfr  aud 
times  of  our  rains,  the  facility  of  our  cnlti- 
Tiiti'U.  form  the  chus.  sof  our  g  »od  crops 
the  last  few  years,  aud  the  assurance  of 
future   success. 

••  As  to  the  pric-s  this  year,"  Mr,  Portal 
coutinutd,  "  I  will  s:iy  th:it  we  ran^t  con 
Bid<r  that  la^t  y<ar  thy  had  fro  t  in  the 
Spring  aud  they  have  al.sn  had  Mtme  this 
year.  They  are  desirous  to  privat.  ly  se- 
cure fancy  pric*^  for  those  gr^p  s  tht-y  will 
hav. ,  and  in  thtir  » flfarts  to  do  so,  recog- 
niz;?  the  fact  that  the  crop  will  be  exceed- 
ingly Ismail.  A  fair  e^tim  ile  would  place 
the  lo<»  iu  those  counlies  from  the  frost  at 
ont-fourtli,  and  (rum  (he  ttriuy  worm  at 
one  fourth,  so  ihui  th'  r^  will  bt  little  show 
of  lh<  ir  having  more  than  a  half  crop. 
They  have  in  Xupa  vall.y  an  eipeusive 
plant  which  must  b*  run,  so  Ih.  y  will  pay 
any  pric'-s  to  s-curt-  grapes  ;  aud  if  the 
frost  and  the  phvUoXera  prove  as  disAstronx 
as  it  appears  now  th)-y  will  undoubtedly  be 
compelled  to  S4,-cnre  gT'tpes  outside.  We 
have  as  good  a  crop  this  year  as  we  ever 
had  aud  the  grapes  are  better  a«t  than  b;^ 
fore.  The  qutstion  is  whether  we  are  prv 
pared  to  handle  it  or  whther  we  will  per- 
mit the  north  meu  to  rome  in  and  get  our 
grapes,  produce  good  wine  and  claim  it  t.% 
their  own.  Fresno  is  the  only  other  coutty 
whert  there  will  be  a  good  yield,  but  it  ta 
not  from  Fresno  but  from  those  counti*>s 
that  buy  our  wine  to  hold  up  the  repnialion 
of  their  section  that  we  need  ftar.  It  is 
nece««ary  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
put    up    our    bwu    oriip,  for  it  is  ^^-ricctly 


sure  that  we  are  positive  of  a  crop  cor- 
respondingly betttr  to  us  at  ?I8  to  $20  and 
^12  to  $20  thuu  $25  from  N  »pa  and  So- 
noma. TLt  re  is  ouc  thing  that  I  am  proud 
of  when  passing  out  of  the  VuK  ncia-street 
depot  coming  down  here,  and  that  is  to  s«v 
green  vineyanis,  the  good  soil,  free  from 
the  greater  uniuber  of  pe^ts,  a  genial  cli- 
mate, cheap  freights,  no  more  expensive 
labor   than   those    in    other  localities,  and 


sate  cro(i6. 


A    CHEAP    OIJ«e    ORCHARD. 


ter  price.  An  Englishman  in  Tulare  slat»d 
this  season:  **  I  sell  my  nnbirrigated 
peaches  for  one  cent  per  pound  more  than 
my  hirrigated,  aud  th^y  sell  more  readily." 
The  fourth  year  you  will  receive  more  rev- 
enue from  an  olive  orchard,  aud  at  six 
years  will  be  rfcompcnsed  for  your  labor. 
.\ny  man  in  health  can  plant  twenty  acres 
in  a  year,  and  hardly  miss  the  time.  Wh<-D 
your  olive  orchard  is  tt-n  years  old,  you  can 
drive  a  tandem  team  aud  Uke  life  easy. 


«iR  II'K.S     IX    SA.N'TA     4  I.  iRA. 


The  majority  of  people  with  limited  means 
obs<  rvts  W.  J.   LaugdoQ    iu  the  Tularr  Jit- 
gisi-er,  think  it   impossible  to   start  a    vine- 
yard or  orchard  without  l-irge  capital.     As 
a  number  have  asked  me  how    they  would 
do  so  with   only    a   few    hundred  dollars,  I 
will    endeavor   to   explain.     First  of  all  do 
not    laugh    at   forty    acres.     A  man  with  & 
small  capital  cin  easily  stcure    forty  acres 
of  good  fruit  land,  even  if  he  has   to  go  to 
the  fof^thills  for  the  same.     The  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  forty  acres  of  good  fruit  is 
immense.    Secure  the  same,  plow  the  same 
as  deep  as  possible  aud  thoroughly  cross- 
plow.     If  you  are    not  then   rea^y  to  plant 
this  season,  sow  to  grain   or  any    profitable 
crop.     It  wilt  pay.     Four  good  cullivatious 
will  prove  it  to  you.     Send  to  some  reliable 
nurseryman    for     cuttings    (the    Picholine 
vnriety  preferable),  which  will    cost   about 
$50  per  thousand,  and  be    about   ei>;ht    or 
ten  inches  long.     Then  get  thirteen  boxes 
twerty-two  inches  square,  six  inches  deep. 
Fill  the  same  with  good  sand.     Each  box 
will  hold  about    seventy-five   cuttings,  and 
as  olives  are  an  evergreen,  you  must  leave 
two  or  three  leaves   on  the  cuttings.     Give 
them  plenty  of  sun,  but    break    the  heavy 
wiuds  from  them.     Water  so  as  to  keep  the 
sand  moist.     You  will  find  after  yon   have 
planted  th  -m  in  boxes  that  tb>>'y    will    cost 
yon  abont  $20  per   thousand,  and   in    one 
year's  tim^  the  same  cuttings   would    have 
cost  yon  Slo)   per  thonsaud.     As  the  s-ind 
do.  s  not    bake    and   gi-t  h»rd  or  solid,  yoa 
will  experi<'iiC<>  no  difficnlty  in  transplanting. 
The  rooted  cuttings  need  to  be  planted  care- 
fully.    Your  laud  bring  in  good  condition 
aud  having  one  thousand  one-year-old  root- 
ed   cuttinjT*'    yon   are    prepared    to    plant 
twenty-twn  acres,  aud  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come   independent.       Aft^^r    planting     the 
same  yoa  can  grow  anything   between    the 
n)ws  that  will  admit  of  cultivation.     Culti- 
vate two  or  three   times   daring    the   year, 
keep  ihi-  w  (dsout  aud  do   not   irrigate  if 
your   soil    shows    moisture    to    any    extent 
whatever,  as  oliv. s  r«quire  very  little  wat*-r 
S'  Ifct  high  lands  if  possible,  for  they  thrive 
b  st  on  th    same.    Dou'lhold  buck  because 
you  have  not  got  a  $25<X)  artesian  well  fo 
the  wat  r  to  run  to  wust'-.  or  for   the  ditch 
compjiny  to  run  a  canal  through  your  prem> 
ises,  and  then  tax  yoa   heavy   assessments 
on  stock,  aud  then   so    much    an  acre,  and 
then  not  get  the    wat^-r   when   you    need    it 
most.     You  will  find  these  broad  fields  aud 
acres  of    moantain    lauds    were   made  to 
utilize. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  it,  aud  the  man 
with  small  m  -aus  is  tb*^  one  to  doit.  Take 
advantage  of  nature.  If  only  a  small 
amount  of  rain  falls,  be  ready  for  it,  have 
your  ground  in  condition  to  receive  and  re- 
tain it;  then  cultivate  and  roll  it,  and  keep 
the  moisture  in  it.  I  will  warrant  that  yoa 
will  accomplish  more  thau  tbosj  that  con- 
trol ditch  water  and  artesian  wells.  It 
would  surprise  many  people  if  they  would 
cultivat-  properly  and  irrigate  lesa.  Your 
fmit*  woultl  be  better   nn«l  cocnmawd  a  Nt- 


Sp'-'aking  editorially  of  the  grap«  pros- 
pects in  Santa  Clara  County,  which  are 
claimed  tobe  especially  favorable  this  year, 
the  San  Jose  Herald  says: 

.Santa  Clara  County  seems  to   be    especi- 
ally   favored    this   year.     While    the   grain 
crop  of  the  great    San   Joaquin    valley    has 
been  practically  ruined  by  th**  drought,  and 
the  grape  crop  of  the  northern  counties   by 
worms,    frost,    lot   and   phylloxera,    or    al' 
combined,  our  grain  crop  will    tarn    oot    a 
fair  average,  while  our  grape  crop  promises 
to   be  one    of    the    largest   aud  finest  ever 
known.      The    cool    weather    of   the    last 
month  and  the  recent  showers  are  bringing 
out  the  grain   in    first-rate   condition,    and 
tht^  same  weather,  though  not  so  necessary 
for  the  viuis,  has  helped  them  amazingly. 
The  recent  rain,  too,  came  at  a  time  to    do 
the  most  good   to   the   vineyards,    and    the 
most  of  it  fell  in  the  vineyard  district.     In 
the   center   of  the   valley    there   was   only 
about  a  third  of  an  inch,  while  on  the  west 
sid.'.  where  the  fine  viueyards    are,  the  fall 
ranged  from  three-quarters  of   an  inch    to 
an  incb  and  a  quarter — quite  sufficient    to 
thoroughly  wet  the  soil  as   far  down    as   it 
bad  been  dried  this  season,  aud  to  leave  the 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  June  with  very 
nearly  as  much  moisture  for  the  vines  to 
draw  upon  as  there  was  at  the  beginning  of 
April.     This,  as  can  readily   be   seen,  is 
trLmtrudous  advantage,  and  iu   itself    alone 
contains   the  promise    of   a  superior  crop 
.And  the  soil   in    general    was   in   splendid 
condition  to  receive   and  retain   the    addi 
tioual  moisture,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in 
the  largest   bunches  and  the  jnicest  grapes 
that    have  been  seen   lately,  even   in    this 
land  of  large  bunches  and  luscious  berries. 
And  the  prospect  for  fair    prices    is    also 
very  good.     Eveu  if  there  are  no  more  dis 
asters   in    the    northern  counties,    at  least 
half  of    the    average   crop   is   gone.      The 
ravages   of    the    phylloxera    in    Napa  and 
Sonoma    Counties  are   said    to   be   greater 
than  ever  this  year,  while  to  them  ma.*tt  be 
add<^d  the  great  damage  done  by  the  army 
worm  or  whatever  they   choose   to   call   it. 
There  is  also  the  disease   called    rot,  which 
Seems    to    be    caused    by    the    water   that 
Settles  around  th?  roots  and  must  needs  be 
fatal    to   vinea   that   are    planted    in  damp 
soils,  or  iu  loose    soils  that    rest    upon    an 
impervious   hard    pan.      Vines   planted    in 
such    soils  usually  flourish  verj-  wtrll    for    a 
few  years  and  are  «ery  prolifict.  but  it  is  in 
the  nattue  of  a  vine  to  strike  its  roots  down 
and  as  soon  as  the    roots    reach   water,  the 
vine    most     necessarily    begin    to    decay. 
Probably  much  of  the  damage    said    to   b« 
done  by    the    phylloxera    in   the    northern 
counties  is  really   due  to  this  condition   of 
the  soil,  and   the   phylloxera   is  an   effect 
rather  than  a  cause. 

Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  trae  causes  of 
the  great  loss  in  the  vineyards  of  oar 
northern  neighbors,  and  howevfr  much  we 
may   be    inclin*Ht  to   deplore    thtir    misfor> 

(.tti.  .      ^».     ,.l,..>i[.l   Iw   «tiil>i.l   i.>  t   >•>  ikv^kil  ni-.r. 


selves  of  the  advantages  given  to  as  by 
this  condition  of  affairs  Half  a  crop  or 
less  iu  the  northern  countu-s  means  high 
pric*-*  for  grapes,  if  we  in  this  county  are 
ouly  prt-part-d  to  act  (ogetht  r  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  si^f  cnlators  from  obtaining  all  the 
advuulngrs  of  the  situation.  Our  large 
crop  aud  fiue  grapes  will  be  sought  after  by 
the  vignr-rons  of  the  northern  counties  to 
supply  the  void  in  their  own  c>^^IIars,  and  to 
give  color  and  flavor  to  their  weak  and  in- 
sipid fluid.  But  those  people  are  thoroughly 
organized,  and  fully  able  to  protect  their 
own  interests,  and  they  will  pay,  even  for 
our  splendid  grsp^s.  do  more  than  they 
can  help.  Our  only  chance  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  our  own  grapes  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  then  if  th-j  want  to 
buy  they  must  pay  a  fair  price.  We  have 
now  about  three  months  in  winch  to  make 
preparations,  and  during  that  time  we 
should  use  our  best  efforts  to  protect  our 
interests. 


TBC     «INe     HOPPER. 


The  Gilroy  GazeUe  says:  The  pest  has 
become  troublesome  in  some  vineyards, 
especially  so  where  there  are  young  plants. 
The  Viticultural  Commission  recommends 
an  elaborate  system  of  wire  screen  fl-ippers 
to  be  used  in  counection  with  pttrolenm 
which  is  both  expensive  and  tedious.  Mr. 
S.  W.  Kilpetrick,  who  is  in  charge  of  Henry 
Miller's  extensive  orchards  aud  vineyards 
iu  this  section,  assures  us  that  a  very  sim- 
ple, inexpensive  and  efficient  remedy  can 
be  found  in  the  ase  of  concentrated  lye. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  recommends  that  two  small 
cans  of  concentrated  lye  be  dissolved  thor- 
oughly in  one  barrel  (40  gallons)  of  water, 
and  this  mixture  sprayed  upon  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  vines,  care  being  taken 
that  the  spraying  shall  be  done  so  lightly  as 
not  to  break  c-ff  or  injure  the  foliage  by  its 
force.  The  work  should  be  done  before 
sunrise,  or  some  time  after  sunset.  By 
placing  a  barrel  on  a  light  hand  cart  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  spray  many 
acres  in  a  few  hours  and  at  a  very  incon- 
siderable expense. 

.Another  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick, but  which  he  does  not  recommeni 
so  strongly  as  the  foregoing,  is  to  dissolve 
one  pound  of  sulphur  in  three  gallons  of 
milk  Ufctn  from  the  fire  at  the  boiling 
point,  mix  with  thus,  two  quarts  of  kerosene, 
stir  the  whole  thoroughly  in  one  barrel 
(40  gallons)  of  water,  spray  with  the  mix- 
ture in  the  sjime  manner  as  recommended 
with  the  concentrated  lye. 

There  can  be  no  possible  barm  resaU 
from  the  use  of  either  of  these  remedies,  to 
either  foliage  or  fruit,  if  sufficient  care  is 
lakou  that  the  spray  shall  fall  lightly  aud 
gently  upon  the  vines. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  an  authority  upon  sui'h 
subjects  and  our  vineyardists  will  do  well 
to  heed  his  suggestions. 

SALT     rOR     URAPES. 

In  a  report  to  the  Wt-ateru  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  an  experienced  fruit- 
grower of  Tompkins  county  t  P.  B.  Cran- 
dall).  says  that  salt  spread  around  a  grape- 
vino  in  a  radius  of  three  or  foar  feet,  suf- 
ficient to  whiten  the  ground,  has  been  a 
preventive  of  mildew  for  the  psst  two 
years.  The  same  varieties  adjoining,  oot 
thus  treated,  wire  ruined  by  mildew,  while 
those  salted  were  stved.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  should  be  noted  by  grape- 
growers  whose  vines  are  exposed  to  mildaw. 
»-*-■ 
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The  Mebchant  lias  beeu  an  old-time  nud 
tried  frieud  of  the  vilirulturist  ou  the  Paci- 
fic coast.  The  records  of  the  couimissiou 
itself  will  show  the  valnalbe  work  it  has 
done  iu  assistiug  the  disemiuation  of  iufor- 
mation  ou  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
benefit  and  development  of  the  industry, 
at  a  time  wheu  the  outlook  was  not  so 
bright  as  at  pres»'ut.  At  all  times  frt-e 
from  any  pnrty  prfjndiees,  which  creep  in 
now  and  again  among  the  membership  of 
an  important  and  growing  orgunizutioj  , 
the  course  pursued  has.  at  all  time5,  bt.'iu 
that  which  tended  to  promote  the  wtlfnre 
of  all  connected  with  the  business.  Fiom 
a  few  acre  patches  of  the  i  ommonLst  vari- 
ties,  we  have  seen  (he  pleasiug  increase 
and  improvement  as  years  roll  bye,  until 
to-day  the  vineyards  dot  the  State  from 
north  to  south  by  hundreds  planted  with 
rare  and  choicest  kinds  of  foreign  fruit. 

The  Merchant  is  essentially  a  viticul- 
tural  paper.  The  only  one  ou  the  Western 
coast  which  devotes  its  columns  eselusiwly 
to  the  interests  of  tho  grape-gvowers  and 
wine-makers.  It  is  at  all  times  replete 
with  the  latest  iuformatiou,  foreign  and 
local,  pertaining  to  this  important  iudust.y. 
Every  vineyardist  should  keep  it  ou  file  for 
r.ady  reference.  While  it  has  always  en- 
J03'ed  a  liberal  patronage  at  home  and 
abroad,  subscriptions  are  solicited  among 
those  who  have  recently  swc  led  the  rauks 
of  vine  and  olive  growers.  Some  timirly 
BUggestions  iu  an  hour  of  n-ed  may  save 
many  times  the  annual  subscription. 


The  wine  statistics  compiled  by  Mr. 
Arpad  Haraszthy,  and  published  in  tiiis 
issue  of  the  Merchant,  will  be  a  valuable 
reference  iu  the  future,  of  the  progress 
made  iu  the  wine  iudustry.  from  its  early 
days.  The  work  has  taken  considerable 
time  to  complete,  involving  mnch  labor  ou 
the  part  of  tht^  compiler,  who  will  doubt- 
less be  rewarded  by  the  feeling  that  through 
his  thoughtful  consideration  much  valuable 
information  will  be  preserved  and  hand-^d 
down  to  future  generations,  which  might 
have  been  lost  but  for  his  forcS.gbt  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  co-laborers  iu  the  Cali- 
fornia vineyards  will  hardly  fail  to  appre- 
ciate this  latest  instance  of  Mr.  Haraszthy's 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  industry, 
which  he  has  at  all  times  been  so  ready  to 
further  and   protect. 


The  CUro;irapk  has  the  drop  cu  some  of 
the  northern  editors,  and  ihe  rtcUbss  way 
it  rfvcis  iu  the  opportuuiiy  for  au  all  round 
Uiek  is  aniufiing.  Fur  the  occasion,  the 
rUniatolci/i/  of  Kiversid' ,  iu  coutrudistiuc- 
liuu  with  ev.  ry  oth-r  spot  available  fur 
argument  ou  the  f;.ce  of  the  glob.,  the 
latest  luiithemutieal  problem  iu  so  armng- 
ing  au  orungry  that  one  skeleton  plHut 
will  nut  deprive  its  ueighbor  of  the  glaring 
southirn  sun,  aud  the  sundry  abiis- s  uf  the 
wine-bibbing  barbarian,  outside  the  pale  of 
this  moral  little  ttmperance  cnmmuiiity, 
are  permitted  to  smoulder,  while  the  edito- 
rial ire  expends  its  fullest  force  on  the 
"sapient  agricultural  editor  of  some  city 
paper  who  dou't  know  the  diftVrence  be- 
tween a  pair  of  pruning-shears  and  a 
threshing  machine."  The  editor  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  Bulki'm,  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  blizzard  ul  South,  ru 
invective,  iu  whieh  kiduey  protectors,  sagt 
brush  tea  and  codfish  balls — a  combinutiou 
suggestive  of  a  huugry  miud,  are  indiscrim 
inately  mixt  d  with  seedless  oranges  aud  fat- 
wilted  city  editors.  He  has  beeu  guilty  of 
disseminating  information  on  the  latest  im 
provemmt  in  the  production  of  seedless 
laisius. 

This  item  found  its  way  originally  into 
the  coiuraus  of  tlit;  Easteru  papers  as  a 
joke  perpetrated  by  au  importer  who  was 
asked  the  question,  "  what  is  a  seedless 
raisiu  ?"  His  reply  wa=,  ''it  is  grown 
by  arresting  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.'' 
This  formed  the  basis  of  the  uan-ative, 
which  has  been  gradually  eularg.  d  upon  iu 
its  passrtg.*  westward,  a  Nevada  e..it(.r  tak- 
ing the  honors  as  Ananias,  by  the  following  : 

"The  seedless  raisiu  is  prodiictd  by  sim- 
ply arrt  sliug  one  of  the  processes  of  nature. 
When  the  grape  is  about  one-half  ripe  the 
end  of  the  vine  is  bent  down  aud  buried  iu 
the  ground.  This  prevents  the  formation 
of  seed  and  the  full  development  of  the 
fruit,  but  it  ripeus  all  the  same  aud  has  a 
delicious  flavor.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  many  years  ago  of  a  similar  experi- 
ment ou  the  apple-tree.  It  was  discovered 
by  an  Ohio  farmer  that  the  apple-tree  migh 
be  made  to  bear  fruit  containing  neither 
seeds  uor  cores  and  without  blossoming. 
It  was  done  by  bleeding  down  a  youug  ap- 
ple-tree aud  burying  its  top  until  it  took 
root.  The  tree  was  then  cut  off  at  the 
natural  root  aud  tied  up  to  a  stake. when  it 
put  forth  branch vs,  which  bor^-  fruit  of  the 
kind  mentioned.  In  this  way  it  would  prob- 
ably be  possible  to  produce  cherries,plums 
and  apricots  without  stoues.'' 

This  dose  is  heavier  than  that  which  has 
already  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  our 
Riverside  savant,  and  a  scorcher  may  be 
expected  which  will  teach  the  scribe,  back 
of  the  Sierras,  that  joking  will  not  be  tol- 
erated ou  such  a  serious  topic  as  arresting 
the  laws  of  nature — where  the  raisiu  is  con- 
cerned at  any-rate.     Riverside  still  exists. 


Bonfort's  Cibcular  contains  the  fol- 
lowing latest  reports  from  foreign  vine- 
yards :  The  abnormally  low  temperatm-e 
has  kept  vegetation  iu  the  French  wine 
jegious  in  au  exceptiouaily  backward  state. 
It  is  true  this  very  lateness  does  away  with 
aj'prehensions  of  damaging  uight  frosts 
later  ou,  yd  it  causes  some  uneasiness,  and 
goes  to  explain  the  obstinacy  with  which 
proprietors  cling  to  comparatively  high 
prices  with  their  holdings,  despite  their 
desire  to  convert  them  into  cash. 

In  Bordeaux  the  pruning  of  the  vines 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions,  without  which 


the  hopes  for  a  good  vintage  at  the  end  of 
the  year  would  be  unfouud.  d.  The  labor 
iu  the  viuejurds  has  been  retarded  so  far, 
but  at  present  the  fine  wiather  inablt-s  us 
to  work  Ihem  actively  and  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  time  as  much  as  possible. 

The  pruning,  tyiug  and  beudiug  of  the 
vines  in  Geruinuy,  has  now  been  fiuivhtd. 
but  we  stand  iu  need  of  more  propitious 
weather  if  we  want  their  developmeut  to 
make  any  headway.  M'  auwhile.  destruc- 
tive snails  make  their  appearance  in  a  few 
localities,  despite  the  long,  si  v<re  winter 
The  wood  has  wintered  well,  however. 

Although  in  portions  of  Southern  Italy 
field  labor  has  not  bet  r.  carried  through 
under  as  favorable  coiulitions  as  in  formei 
Springs,  the  general  outlook  iu  the  Italian 
viticultural  regions  may  bo  called  a  normal 
one  at  this  writing,  aud  everything  prom- 
ises a  good  yield,  provided  the  temperature 
remains  a:^  high  as  it  is  at  present, 

A  uormal  temperature  now  ivigus  iu  th 
Spanish  Peninsula  wiiich  cannot  fail  t. 
prove  propiliovis  to  the  vines  ;  ihu  budding 
is  now  progressing  uudt  r  favorable  cireuui 
stances,  and  we  are. fast  apjiroaching  tli 
time  wheu  night  frosts  need  not  be  f:  arec 
any  more,  the  outlook  is  full  of  pronuse. 

In  the  upper  Alsace  the  vines  are  abi  ut 
ten  days  ahead  of  those  on  the  banks  of 
ihe  Rhine,  as  per  rt  ports  dated  May  (lih 
aud  at  that  date  appearances  were  all  in 
vorable. 


The  folly  of  drinking  water  whtru  puri 
wine  can  be  obtained  at  comparatively  less 
cost,  wheu  doctors  bills  aud  funeral  ex- 
penses are  takeuinto  account  is  exemplified 
iu  every  day  life.  Ou-'  case  is  uo  sooner 
disposed  of  than  auoth«  r  is  repoited  iu 
some  other  quarter  of  lh'>  earth.  The  lat 
est  is  that  of  a  woman  iu  Englaud,  who  had 
been  ill  for  some  niouihs.  and  the  doctois 
failed  to  cure  hfr.  She  asserted  that  she 
felt  something  alive  iu  her  throat  whicii 
almost  choked  her,  and  finally  a  doctor  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  a  "four-logged  reptile'' 
three  and  a  half  iaches  long,  from  th- 
throat.  Toe  phenomenon  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  drank 
impure  water.  No  wonder  Timothy  was 
advised  to  take  a  little  wine.  The  ne::t 
probable  source  of  furtht;r  light  ou  the 
evils  of  water  drinking  may  be  expected 
from  Riverside,  where  peripatetic  pillars  of 
alkali,  or  the  necessity  for*  suigical  relief 
from  sixteen-toed  alligators,  can  uot  be  re- 
garded as  phenomenal  impossibilitirs  of 
the  future. 


During  the  coming  wjih-K  CjIoucI  Da- 
vid Manheim,  formeilya  weiUhy  m>-rc:hiitt 
and  bunker  of  Eureka,  Nevttda,  a^d  of  !rite 
years  counected  with  the  well  ::uowu  hou  e 
of  Forbes  Brothers  in  thi^  ciiy,  will  leave 
for  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  thf-  Statt 
on  business  for  the  well  iino.vn  firm  o; 
Harrison  &  Co.  (successors  to  Richards  & 
Harrison),  with  whom  he  is  now  ft3^oei;tttd 
as  traveling  salesman.  The  wide  acqr.aiut- 
ance  of  the  Coluuel,  combiu  d  with  hU 
extensive  mercantile  expfrienc,\  will  ennblt^ 
him  to  do  full  justice  to  his  prine'-pals.  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  many  fii^uds 
throughout  the  State,  from  whom  h.-  will 
undoubtedly  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

Before  his  return,  it  is  more  thau  prob- 
able that  Colonel  Manheim  will  extend  his 
trip  to  the  Easteru  States  and  perhaps  to 
Europe,  where  the  Red  Cross  brands  of  the 
firm  in  California  wines  and  olive  oil  are 
rapidly  establishing  a  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. The  Red  Cross  banner  will  be  always 
at  the  front  with  such  a  standard-bearer  as 
the  gallant  Colonel. 


The  State  Board  of  Viiicnltural  Com- 
missioners has  compiled  a  dinctovy  of  the 
grape  growers  and  wine  maker^i  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  number  of  viLeyardi  in  each 
county  is  as  follows: 

Abiuuda.  259;  Amador,  25;  Butte,  42; 
Calaveras,  58;  Contra  Costa.  2411;  Eldorado. 
U8;  Fresno.  432;  Ktrn,  8;  Lake,  47;  Los 
Angeles,  741;  Marin,  31;  Merced,  15;  Men- 
docino. 6;  Monterey,  13;  Napa,  SOS;  Placer, 
96;  Plumas.  7;  Sacramento,  128;  San  Ben> 
to,  2;  San  Bernardino,  318:  San  Di  go,  210; 
San  Francisco,  75,  (there  are  no  vineyards 
iu  San  Francisco  of  course,  but  mai'y  prom- 
inent viticulturists  of  Santa  Clara  county 
receive  their  mail  iu  thatcity);  San  JouQuiu 
124;  San  Luis  Obispo,  73;  Sau  Mutto.  24; 
Santa  Barbara,  67;  Santa  Clara,  474;  Santa 
Ciuz,  145;  Shasta.  77;  Solano.  158;  Sonoma 
|J18;  Stanislau^^.  10;  Sutter.  40;  Tihania. 
28;  Tulare,  10;  Tuolumne,  28;  Ventura.  21; 
Yolo,  12G;  Yuba,  22.  Total  of  wine  mak- 
ing enlei-prisi  s  in  39  counties,  4  957. 
Thirteen  counties  are  not  r- port*  d  as  iu 
luy  manuer  int- rested  in  grap;-  culture. 

The  Board  will  in  the  future  ascertain 
or  public  iuformution,  tho  exact  acn  age  in 
■  iues,  variilies  of  grapes  phinted,  and 
■ther  statistics  of  vulue  to  (he  viticulturisl. 


Olive  culture  is  d*.;'v  ^Mowing  in  favor 
uth  the  people  of  this  Sta'e.  The  atteu- 
ion  now  given  the  valuable  tree  iu  every 
!■■  sprct  is  such  as  to  cltaily  ind.catt  that  no 
missing  fancy  has  taken  hold  of  Ihe  enthu- 
-iiistic  seekers  after  kuowledge  on  the  sub- 
j  ct.  Business  is  intended;  and  olive 
orchards  will  be  immediately  stt  out.  in 
diflVrent  sections  of  the  Slate.  The  great 
objection  heretofore  urged  of  the  long 
period  of  time  required  to  bring  thw  tie-s 
into  bearing,  appear  groundUss  iu  fac^-  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  s.-uthern  poifiun  of 
the  State,  trees  which  are  lesa  ihan  five 
years  old,  are  now  laden  with  fruit.  In 
other  portions  of  the  State,  a  list  is  being 
made  of  the  suitalility  of  climate  aud  soil, 
for  the  culture  of  the  tree,  and  ia  some 
places  hot-houses  are  constructed  for  root- 
lug  slips  in  large  quantiti.  s. 


From  all  parts  of  iha  State,  news 
from  the  viur-yards  is  en::r-ly  Sitlsfactory  , 
wiih  a  prospect  of  a  spLuJ.d  crop,  which 
there  is  every  r-  asou  to  b  lieve  wiil  com. 
maud  a  good  price.  In  some  disliiets  of 
northern  California,  wiue  makers  are  ofl"- r- 
iug  lo  eng'ge  good  grapes  at  $25  per  ton. 
In  other  columns  of  this  issue  of  the  Mer- 
chant, much  valuable  informatiou  gbantd 
from  the  most  reliable  sources,  will  be 
found  regarding  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  different  counties. 

From  the  southeru  districts  the  pros- 
pects are  very  flattering,  and  the  vines  are 
attiticting  more  attention  than  they  were 
Inst  year  for  various  reasons.  The  rainfall 
has  been  abundant,  giving  good  strong 
canes  with  vigorous  bloom,  and  already 
the  vines  are  forming  the  braneh^'S  of  fruit. 


The  Santa  Rosa  iiud  CiiquiU'Z  Rdl- 
road  is  now  optu  for  traffic,  thi;sconn  c  ing 
the  two  fertile  valleys  of  S^nema  and  Xttpa, 
aud  opening  up  the  fi  est  viae  growing  and 
sections  of  California.  Amoug  thu  fouiteen 
intermediate  stations  est^ibi^hed  al  ng  the 
line  are  those  of  Glen  Etlen,  Waifield  and 
Drummond,  names  in  themselves  inti- 
mately connected  with  viiicuUt;re.  The 
new  road  will  be  of  great  boom  to  the 
vineyardists  of  th-rse  valleys;  ihey  wi^i  uow 
be  able  to  ship  directly  to  Sacram'^uio  for 
transportation  East,  instead  of  first  for- 
warding to  this  city,  as  has  beeu  necessary 
heretofore. 


June  8,  1888 
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TilK    OLIVe. 

Ao'FxperlOpluloa  on  Ibr  Fnl nre  ▼alae 
of  lti«>    Frull. 


Editob  Meechixi;— Whil*  not   desiring 
to  pat  a  daniprr  on  the  hop«s  of  tliose  io- 
l>-Iligent   plant,  rs    who    take  advantage  o( 
^he   pririlrge   nature  granla  Califoniia.  to 
rultirate  race,  sgfallf  the  noble   cUtb  tree, 
)n  the  other  hand,  the    tme   inside   of   the 
ralae  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  in  the  future, 
ah. n  oar  ehildren  or  ih<ir8  will  enter  into 
in^'  with  other  olive    oil    producing   conn. 
rir>.  !thonld  be  di!^;nssed  for  greater  safety. 
[I:ul  the  Si^utheru  Europeans  and  the  peo- 
>le  of  the   LeTant,  who  for  thoosands  of 
irs  hare  used  olive  oil  for  their  diet,  had 
1  oil  of  the  see<i  of  the   cotton    plant    in- 
it.  »d.    it    would    have    fiillv   answered   the 
ime  purpose.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
ibout  the  nutritive  and  healthful  properties 
>f  ei.iton  s.ed  oil.     Those    habituated   lo 
Ills  from  the  walnut,  from  musUrd.  cotton, 
ir  other  seeds,  will  acknowledge  olive  oil  to 
«•  u(  iufinitrlf  superior  Uste  and    quality, 
>ul  iheir  every  dny  needs    will  be   satisfied 
iv  the  use  of  the  less  costly  crtishings  from 
hose  seeds.     Those  who  pay  faucy   prices 
or  so-called  pure  olive  oil  of  average  retail 
oinaierce.  imported  according  to  label,  may 
e    ustonished    when    the  true   oil    renders 
ieir  &ilad  or  their  fritj  fish  as  tasteful  as 
.acnllos  may  have   found  an  eitra   dish  of 
le  culinary  artist's  invention.      Those  ac- 
ustomed  in  olive  countries  to  the  daily  use 
ih-ir  prodoct,  will  only  with    reluctance 
ccpt  oil  from  seeds,  for  it  is  hard  to  have 
a  mount  an  ass  when  you  have  no  more  an 
pp<)rtunity  of  riding  on  a  good  horse.    We 
ee  Italian  and  French  laborers  in  Culifor- 
ia  piiy  a  high   price  for  good  olive  oil,  a 
linry  indeed  and  hardly  accessible  lo  the 
jrson  of  slender  means,  and  which  in  the 
inutry  of  their  nativity  is  obtaiuable  at  a 
nee  much  less  than  that  of  boiler.     The 
pious  planting  of  olive  groves  in  Califor- 
ia  and  the  iulelligent  choice  of  varieties  of 
real  meril  is  jisiifi^d  so   fully,  that  if   a 
undred  thoasand.  n.iy,  a  million  of  acres 
ill  be  covered  with  them,  there   need   be 

0  fear  of  over-prodnclion,  for  a  hundred 
lillion  of  Americans  in  a  few  decades  will 
emand  a  large  supply  of  both  oliv«  in 
ickle  and  olive  oil.  and  were  it  only  for  Ihe 
action  of  5  lo  10  per  cent  of  the  popala- 
on.  the  Wealthiest,  there  will  not  be  a  sur- 
las.  particularly  as  by  that  time  people 
111  have  learned  that  young  olive  oil. 
Jarged  with  sperm  matter,  yet  to  be  pre- 
pitated  by  keeping,  should  not  be  used. 
Favorable  opinions  that  recommend  pro- 

igiition  of  a  plant,  art:  chewed  over  to 
iti'-ty.  and  the  original  complement  deliv- 
ed  after  being  interpreted  a  dozen  times, 
appears  so  changed  in  ite  proper 
eaniug  that  people  are  led  astray.  The 
se  and  recommendation  of  the  olive 
and  the  profits  lo  be  derived  from  it 
cording  to  the  numerous  articles  in  print 
■d  lo  believe  that  there  is  untold  wealth 
every  little  group  of  trees.  Moreover,  it 
often  atattd  that  it  will  succeed  without 
•  least  care  on  any  slope  in  any  soil.  This 
leds  correction.     We  cannot  be   tco  care- 

1  in  selecting  sites  for  the  olive  tree,  eas^ 
it  be  to  make  it  grow  in  parts  which  can 

i»ao  well  be  utilized  for  other  planting. 
«  have  to  bestow  care  on  nursing  the  olive 
»,  however  ineiigent  it  may  be.  And  wa 
iTe  lo  be  eitremely  careful  in  choosing 
oper  varieties  for  individual  locations,  for 
lai  w,-  plant  is  to  live  aft^r  us  for  cen- 
ries;  we  plant  tor  a  permanency.  There 
ay  be  no  difiBcully  in  using  as  a  capiul 
Jck  Ihe  varietiea  we  have  inherited— and 


we  can  eaaily  bod  and  graft  higher  grade 
varieties  on  the  stock  th.it  prospers  so  well 
in  our  soil.  But  let  us  early  look  to  provide 
our  nurseries  with  kinds  thai  prove  .jf 
grander  properties.  L-t  as  study  lb-  nial- 
l.-r  wiih  the  tfaoroughuess  our  vnicolturiscs 
study  their  plant.  L  .1  lu  act  upon  sure  re- 
sults. 

In  the  midst  of  ancertaiuly  to  obtain  real 
olive  oil  through  commerce  from  other 
countries,  the  true  arti.-le  produced  yet  iu 
Ulliputian  quantity  in  California  of  course 
fetches  a  price  that  is  >omeKhal  abnormal, 
but  fully  in  harmony  with  what  the  retail 
trade  asks  for  the  imported  articl. . 

The  great  cost  of  labor  as  long  as  the 
oiiiput  will  not  induce  to  er..ct  e.,ublish- 
menis  on  a  large  scale,  working  ecouumi- 
cally  together  with  Ihe  scarcity  of  the  fruit 
as  yet  and  for  some  years  to  come,  cert.uuly 
justifies  a  high  price  for  what  is  in  demand 
to  a  degree  that  ii  is  hardly  procurable. 

When  the  glowing  reports  of  both  present 
oolputs    and    future    enormous    profits   are 
analyi-.d,  what  do  we  find?     Mr.  Elwood 
Caoper's   crop,  counted    by    come   tens   of 
thousands  of  6c(U.j-wbat  does   it  amount 
to  compared    with    the   hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  Southern  European  sin- 
gle estates?  As  lo  net  pro.xi-,U  after  fleduct- 
ine  the  heavy  expenses  ilr.  Cooper  has  to 
defray,  he  could  diseuchaul  reporters   who 
now  proclaim  him  making  piUs  of   money. 
But  his  industry  pays  n.  verth-.less.    Viciss'i- 
lodes  such  as  result  in  disastrously  affecting 
now  the  wine  industry  in  oorStata,  vrill  not 
fail  to  ttoable  occasionally  the  olive  planter. 
Competition    ol    seed  oils,    the   degrading 
work  of  adulteration,  the  iufloi  of  cice.ss.s 
of  productions   from   abroad,  must  hinder 
the   tranquil   course  of  the  dive  product. 
But,    the  margin   for  normal    proBts  will 
always  be  broad   enough  in    California,  to 
stimulate  cv.n  ealhasiasm  for  olive  calture. 
Venturing   upon   naming  a  mean  vulue  in 
lieu  of  the  one  dollar  a  Iwitle,  or  four  dol 
lars  a  gallon  of  Ihe  pres  nt,  let  us  take  off 
from  the  latter  figure,  say  40  per  cent.,  and 
call  «•>;;  a  gallon  the  standard   value  for 
the     future     of    a    gallon    of    native     oU. 
good,  clean,  liquid  olive  oil.  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  intending  pUnUrs  and  those  who 
await  crops  from  new  planUlions,  may  be 
less  fallacious  than  basing  them  upon  pres- 
ent rates  a  decade  htnce. 

There  is,  and  there  will  be,  a  growing  de- 
mand for  gocd  pickl.d  oUves.  Thty  are 
already  a  standard  article  of  diet  in  gnicer- 
ies  in  Soolhem  ciiies,  where  the  cn.stomers 
are  served  from  the  big  barrels  open  for 
ready  choice.  Paying  attenUun  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  pulpy  olives  with  small 
seeds,  choosing  the  proper  varirUt^  for 
planting,  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  the 
preseniug  lye,  milli,.,ns  of  g.llon  measures 
ol  oUvisof  our  own  pr.auciiuu  ..n  g.^j 
ready  purchasers,  and  that  valuable  aliment 
become  one  of  the  staples  on  the  table  of 
Americans.  p_  PoH.xnoitrF. 

/ruinyt-jn.  May  27.  1888. 


THE  rBASeS  PBOCCSS  IX  FMAXCR 

U.Julien  Fignel,  of  St.  Chamond.  Loire, 
France,  says  that  in  Algeria  there  were  pro- 
duced in  1887.  1.902.4.57  hectolitres  of  wine 
•  qual  to  50,415,000  gallons.  Those  wines 
produced  on  Ihe  lowlands  have  a  kind  of 
musty  or  earthy  Uste,  called  by  th-  French 
people  ••  on  gout  de  lerre,''  which  couid 
not  heretofore  be  gotten  rid  of  <>xcepi  by 
placing  them  in  cellars  for  a  period  of  at 
K-ast  two  years.  lo  a  letter  under  d^te  of 
May  olh,  1888,  M.  Pigoet  says:  "At  the  be- 
ginning of  April  I  put  under  treatment,  1st. 
Red  Algerian  wine.  1887.  2nd.  B-d  Bor- 
d:.aoi  wine,  1836.  3rd.  Bed  Algerian 
wines,  1886.  4th.  B.-d  Burgundy  wine. 
1886.'' 

"After  twenty-five  days  treatment  we  ex- 
amined the  Xo.  1  Algerian  wine.  To  my 
great  joy  Ihe  wine  was  quite  transformed. 
It  had  lost  Ike  tiistt  of  Itrrre.  It  was  soft 
and  agreeable  lo  the  palate,  having  lost  the 
hardness  of  new  wine;  the  p.rson  who  fur- 
nished me  with  the  wine  imports  wine  from 
Algeria.  He  would  not  bvlieve  that  it  was 
possible  to  ripen  and  age  wine  in  glass  Ves 
sets.  When  he  compared  the  treated  wine 
with  that  not  treated,  he  was  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  result."  After  a  long  letter 
Mr.  Pignel  adds  the  following  postscript: 

"[  am  pleased  to  tell  yoa  before  posting 
this  letter,  that  we  examined  Ihe  No.  3 
Seyraud's  Algerian  wine,  and  thai  Ihe  suc- 
cess bos  been  as  complete  as  the  Xo.  1.  Ihe 
most  important  result  of  these  two  experi- 
ments has  been  to  prove  that  the  bod  taste  of 
these  Algerian  wines  dLsappears  completelv 
by  the  effect  of  the  treatment.'' 

Evidence  is  accumulating  every  day  of 
the  immense  value  of  Dr.  Froser's  discov,  ry. 
It  Certainly  cannot  fail  lo  revolntioniz :  the 
wine  industry  ol  the  world,  for  nobody  can 
afford  to  keep  wine  in  cellars  two  or  three 
years  and  suffer  a  loss  of  twenty  percent  by 
evaporation  and  handling,  besides  the  loss 
of  interest  on  Ihe  cost  of  the  win?,  the  cost 
of  cooperage  and  cellars,  besides  labar  and 
insurance,  while  by  the  "  Fraser  process," 
the  above  loss-s  and  expenses  can  be  mostly 
saved,  and  the  wine  filled  for  sale  or  use  in- 
side of  thirty  days. 


oe  ixTCBEsr  to  tti-«.<K-BiBems. 


A  postmaster  is  required  to  give  notice 
by  letter  (returning  a  pap<r  does  not  salisty 
the  l.\wj  whin  a  subicriber  does  not  lake 
his  paper  from  the  office,  and  sUie  th' 
rsason  of  its  uot  being  taken,  and  a  negUi-t 
lo  do  so  makes  Ihe  postmaster  responsible 
lo  the  publisher  for  the  payment. 

Any  person  who  ukes  a  pap..r  fron  the 
post.iffice,  whether  directed  in  his  name  or 
that  of  another,  or  whether  he  has  sub- 
scribed or  not,  is  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment. 

Ii  a  person  order  bis  paper  d'scoo tinned, 
he  most  pay  all  arearages.  or  the  publisher 
may  cootinna  to  wnd  it  until  payment  U 
made,  and  collect  the  whole  amuant, 
wh  ih  r  it  be  uken  from  th;  offi»  or  not. 
There  can  be  no  legal  discontinuance  until 
the  p:iyment  is  mad  -. 

If  the  subscriber  orders  his  paper  to  be 
stopped  at  a  crtoin  tim'.  and  th^  pub. 
lisher  coutina<a  to  send  it,  the  subscriber 
is  bound  to  piy  for  it  if  he  takes  it  oat  of 
:he  t.ffic  •.  The  law  proceeds  upon  the 
ground  that  a  man  mi^t  pay  for  what  he 
uses. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  reforing  lo 
take  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the 
p.wioffiee  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  inleo- 
lionai  fraud. 


Dirv    l>.N    BOITLCD    wi.tes. 


THE    AUE    OF    THE    STAKV 


The  ««roar  of  the  coming  raisin  crop  is 
Very  salUfactory.  The  berries  in  som-  sec- 
tions have  alnaiy  set  finely  on  the  vines 
and  are  as  large  as  peas.  In  ad.liu'on  to 
thU.  there  is  a  heavy  loliage  on  the  boshes, 
which  will  prevent  the  berries  from  sanboni. 
There  will  be  a  large  quantity,  we  think,  of 
wine  grapes  dried  and  run  into  what  we 
term  here  ordinary  dried  grapes,  bm  which 
We  believe  are  now  lar^ly  sold  East  as  cur- 
rants. 


Thj  Hxecbant  has  a  large  circalalion  in 
the  Eastern  Suies. 


A  very  interesting  address  delivered   at 
the  annual   public  s  ssion  of  the  eve  acad- 
emie-s  of  France,    October  25.  1887,  by  M. 
Jannsen,  the  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Mendon,  France,  is  published   in  the  De- 
cember   numb.r  of  CM  el    Terre   and    the 
January  and   February   numbers  of  L' A.i- 
tronomie.    The   principal   Ihooghl   is  that 
the  idea  of  evolotion  may  be  applied  lo  the 
stars  as  well  as  lo   terrestrial   things.     The 
stars  are  not  fiie-d  and  eternal,  but  are  sub- 
ject  to  change   and    lime.     They   have   a 
b'gisning,  a   period  of  activity,  a   decline, 
and    an    end.     By  recent   advances   in  Ihe 
study  of  Celestial   physics,  especially    wiih 
the    spectroscope,  we  are  enabl.  d  to   know 
something  of  the  actual  condition  and  rela- 
tive age  of  some   of    the   sure.     We   may 
assume   that  the  age  of  stars,  other   things 
being   equal,  will  dep.>nd  npon  th.  ir    tem- 
perature, and    that    their    terapentnres  are 
higher  in   proportion  as  Iheir  sp-cira   are 
richer  in  violet  rays.     The  m»j..rity  of  the 
stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are 
white  or   bluish.  nnJ   therefore  at  a  high 
temperature  ;    bat  many  are  yellow  or  or- 
ange, like  our  snn.  showing  that  they  have 
pans'  d    Ih-  ir   y.mlh.  while  others   are  from 
dark  orange  to  dark  red,  showing  that  Iheir 
sidereal  eTolaiioD  is  far  advanced. 


The  London  Fi-iancial  .Yeics  says  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Milner.  Mr.  Goschen's  private 
Secretary,  is  at  Paris  with  the  object  of  seek- 
ing a  basis  fur  the  dis:iuctlon  between  high 
and  low-cUss  win«.  with  reference  to  the 
williugu.ss  expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  limit  the  applicatign  of 
the  wine  duty  to  high  class  wines,  worto 
303.  »nd  upwards  per  dozen.  From  Paris 
Mr.  Milner  will  proceed  lo  Bordeaux  lo 
coniinoe  his  inquiry,  and  may  go  on  lo 
Cstte  and  Monlpellier. 

The  British   Chamber   of  Commerce  ii> 
Paris  has  issued  a  statement  relative  to  Ihe 
new  English  duly  on  bottled  wines      It  ex- 
plains that  the  surtax  on  bottled  wines  is 
nothing  bat  a   simple   fiscal   tax.  which    is 
paid  by  the  English  consumer  without  caus- 
ing any  prejudice  lo  the   Fr.nch   exporter; 
also  that  it   is  not  applicable    lo  French 
wines  alone,  hot  lo  the  wines  of  all   coun- 
tries, and  even  to  the  vrines  imported  into 
England  from  her  own  Colonies.     The  dif- 
f.  rruti.,1  duty  on  bottK.d  wines  is   not  an 
Engli>h  invention,  as  it  has  long  existed  in 
oth.r  countries,   and  in   the   new   French 
tariff  for  goods  impottid  into  Italy  the  duty 
on  wiue.8,  which  is  bat  20  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, or  lo  ceniimes  a  bottle  on  wines  im- 
ported in  the  wood,  is  raised  to  60  centimes 
on   wines  imported   in   bottles.     As  to  the 
English  surUi,  which  is  52  centimes  a  bot- 
II  .  and  only  charged  on  high-class  wines, 
as  the  ordinary  descriptions  can  always  be 
imported  iu  the  wood,  it    is  moderate  com- 
pared with  Ihe  duties  charged  in  soma  oth  r 
conulries.    In  Bussia,  for  instance,  the  duty 
U  about  50  eenumes  a  bottle  on  wioes  im- 
poited  iu  the  wood,  one  franc  60  oendmis 
per  bottle  on  still  wines  imported  in  bottles, 
and  four  francs  40  centimes  per  bottle  on 
sparkling  wines. 


G.  Zo!.!.,  for  three  yean  manager  and 
wine-maker  at  Gallegos  Winery  at  Irving- 
ton,  started  out  for  Chicago  on  June  1,1,  to 
represent  there  the  old  and  very  favorably 
known  vineyard  and  cellar  of  H.  W.  Crabb, 
of  Oakrille. 
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SAN    PRANCISCO    MERCHANT, 


June  8,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


TO     NEW    yOBK.— PSB  Ship  Ccm.  T.  H.  Aixen,  Mfty  22,  1888. 


L  in  diamonit  . 
M  in  diujiond  . 
JHS 


W8, 

I  C  *  Co  ...  . 

Cin  diamond.. 

J  F 

A  B 


M  In  diamond. 
M  in  diamond  . 

F  B&8 

LP 

W  B  W 


EB 
FA 
HS 
F.  B 
II  b 
K  D 
•)  II 
K* 
AG 
G ... 


kJ  . 


hi. 


Downini:  &  Scliiiiilt. 
Barton  Estate  Co.  , .. 
Kohler  &  Van  Bergen 

B  Dreyfus  &  L'o 

Wa'den  &  Co 

Koliler  &  Frohlm;:... 
Landsbii);cr  &  Son  . . 

Lay  Clarke  &  Ci  

C  Carpy  &  Co 


Wliittier  Fuller  fc  Co. 
Loohman  &  Jacobl  . . 


Kohler  &  Van  Bt-rgen. 
B  Drej  fus  &  Co  


iCo 

S 

F 

A  Co lA  Green haum  &  Co, 

J  Gundla.h  i  Co, 


Koh'er  &  Frohlinr.. 


PACRAOBS   AM}   CONTKNT8. 


*■ iW.ilden&Co 

W»  c 

AVCo C  Shillni;!:  Co... 

Cl S  La.hni  n  &  Co.. 


HI  barrels  Wine 

■IH  punc'ieons  Wine... 
ItUI  barrels  »Vine.  ... 
■iltO  barreU  Wine... 
HO  paokaaes  llrandy., 
,5s  package-  Brandy. 

'Hi  barrels  Wine 

7'2  barrels  Wino. 

■JOO  barrels  Wine 

51J  barrels  Wine 

2.5  barrels  Wine. 

'25  Ijarrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

'2.5  barrel-*  Wino 

'27  barrels  Wine 

Hi  bariels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine   

i  half-barrels  Brandy 
^'25't  barrels  Wine. . . 

5  barrels  WIno 

-50  barrels  W'ine  

50  barieU  Wine 

OO 'oarr^ls  Wine 

815  barrels  Wine 

50  packaLres  Brandy . . 

^.5tl  barrels  Wine 

115  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine  

'20  puncheons  Wine  . . 

'iyO  barrels  Wine 

4Hba'Tels  Wine  

!»40  barrels  Wine 

tilO  b.irrelsWine  .... 

■58  casks  Wine  

204  eases  Wine 


Tolal  amount  of  Wine.  20  I  c  ses  and 2ti9HH6 

Total  g-nomit  ,,f  Brandy 5.604 


2,408 
7,859 
4,»«1) 

24,B78 
2,532 
1,740 
2,38.s 
4,3'20 
9,700 
2,450 
1,'2,'10 
1,'22« 
l,'23l 
1.235 
1,348 
],'275 
,50 
9(i 

61,583 
3,711 
■2,473 
•2  4.S1 
2,472 

39.9311 
1 ,239 

12.010 
5,238 

B,078 
11,365 

2,400 
16,340 

3-5,300 


»!I03 
2.944 
1 .9.S7 
9  S70 
3,793 

2,«in 

955 
1,728 
3,880 
9S0 
492 
491 
493 
494 

5:19 

filo 

20 

144 

24,«:i8 

1,484 

ilSH 

992 

988 

15.972 

1.84-5 

5.047 

2,096 

3,231 

4,S4fi 

960 

6,536 

14,1'iO 
•245 


!irs.i.'<5 

8,401 


TO    HONOLULU.— Pee  Steamek  An9Tn,u.iA,  May  2'2,  1888. 


G  L  Al  &  t-o  . 
HJ     


Lilieuttl,>l  £  Co I 

A  paaH=ris2thy  ii  Co 


WMG J  nSprcrkels  ,<;  Bros. 

G  W  Mil  Co Kohler*  Van  B.rgeD. 


F  ASftCo J  Martin  «c  Co 

K  II  SCO jKoblerS  Frohhng.... 


P  in  diamond Cutting  Packing  Co, , 

B  t  Co CalTransfer  Co 

L  &  Co iLitchiuan  &  Jacobi.. . 


D  Gedge  

Spruance,  Stanley  &  Co 


G  r  M  s  '-o 

W  C  P  i  Co  . 
L&Co 


4Ucasc-  Whiskey 

I  -5  cases  Wh  skey 

Ill  case  Whiskey 

1-5  kegs  Wine.    

I I  kegs  Wine 

8  cases  Wine 

0  barrels  Wine 

IkegWine 

11  ha'f-barrels  Wine... 

65  kegs  Wine  

50  kegs  Wine 

35  cises  Wine 

9  casks  Wine 

'2  casks  Wine 

3  I4 -casks  Wine 

5.5  kegs  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine... 

5  ca^es  Bramly 

6  half-barrels  Wine 

20  kegs  Wine 

17-1  kegs  Mine 

23cases  Wine 

61 1  cases  Whiskey 

40  cases  Whiskey 

15  cases  Whiskey-..  . 


110 

297 
5 
365 
650 
2,50 


630 

40 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  66  cases  anil 4,390 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  180  cases  and 

Total  aniiunt  of  Brandy.'  5  cas;-s  and ... 


2B- 
1,135  I 

I 


«28U 
1-20 


80 
102 


10 
1165 
6-5 
2-50 
170 
375 


470 

37 

100 

222 

1,034 
482 
370 
124 


S4,035 

1,346 

100 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  ACAPULCO,  MAY  25,  1883. 


FG 

C  iieb  IIIdk  &  Co 

C  Carpy  &  Co 

Ibariel  Wine 

48 
7,288 
1.233 
2,517 
960 
2,030 
1,07« 
1,2.55 
1,  95 
92 
2,500 

4,890 
492 

S  45 

2,900 

93 

A  VC. 

JC 

25  barrels  Wine  . 

M  in  diamond 

FH 

Kohler  4:  Frohhng 

CilTransf.r  Cj 

Stetson  &  Adams 

Lachman  &  Jacobi.    .. 

S  Lachman  &  Co 

Trapolii,  Btt^es  &  Co 

Williams.Dimond  &  Co 

BD.eyfus  Jfe  Co 

50  barrels  Wine 

2,517 

FA  P 

-50  barrels  Wine 

10  Si-puncheoDS  Wme 

812 
348 

CDK 

B  in  diamond 

J  P 

3  0  WSiCo 

23  barrels  Wine 

'2  barrels  Brandy     

41  9 
107 

T  W  L.... 

150 

BDACo 

1.600 
800 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  ' 
Tobal  amount  of  Rran  *\ 

26  eases  and 

....'.."".'.'..".'..'.'.'.'..'/.'./..- 

29,748 
92 

S13.926 
167 

TO   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


E  E  &  Co,  I'unlas  Annan Parrott  &  Co 

J  S,  San  Jose  de  Quatein 'B  Dreyfus  &  Co.. . . 

P  B  in  half  diamond,      "  ■' 

N  M  &  C'a,  Puntas  Arenas John  T  Writrht    . ,  . 

J  H  P,  Aitajutla Urruela  k  Urioste  . 

S  T,  Aeajutla •' 


■J  halt-'  arrtls  Whisk-:}'- 

12  cases  Wine 

18  caaes  rt'ine 

Skega  Wioe 

6  cases  Wine    

3  kej^s  Wine 


Total  omount  of  W.ne,  36  cases  and.. 
Total  amount  ef  Whiskey. 


50 

48 
1  ) 

226 


TO     IRELAND. 


D&B.Dablin '  C  Shdling  &  Co.. |  2  barrels  Wine., 


.  1         ^4  I 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DBSTINAnOX. 


Cftnsda Cmatilla.. 

Victoria 

Mexico  JNewbem., 


Steamer. . 
Steamer.. 
Steamer . . 


50 
15SI 
7911 


S23 

134 
340 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. , 
Total  Miscellaneoud  sl-iipmenta , 


299,709gaIlons  $122,354 
5.483      '•  4.6n7 


Grand  totals 305,192 


T^nirbntiks'   Standard    Scales 


WAGON  SCALES 

FOR 

VINEYARDS 


BARREL 

ANO 

BOX  truck: 


Our  Wagon  and    i    .,  .  .,:  ■   nscJ  In- all  prominent 

\  incyardists  and   iTiiit  Growers 

SEE    THE    STAXDAKD    THER-MOM  ETEK  ! 

8EliO  rCR  ILlUSTaATtD  AKD  CESCRIPTIVE  TRICE  LISTS  TO 

Fairhanlvs  &   Hntcliinsoii 

519   MARKET  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Si  nd   your   address  and   have   their   Monthly    Price    Li-it    m  lik-d    regularly   to   you. 
10- SEND    A     rillAI.    ORDEK.-SH 

9  &  11  Moutgomtry  Av,  4U'.I  &  411  Montgomery  Av, 

40  &  42  Fourth  Street,  401   Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 
FOR    CLARIFYING    AND  PRESERVING   WINES- 

TIk-  n  ■dt-r?iKned  having'  ►■een  :i(i|>uiiiteJ  Sule  .i-fiils  on  tlio  I'ai-'iti-'  Con.-t  !.v  Messrs   A.  IIOAKE  &  CO., 
aTHATFuKD,  Eiig  .  f"r  their  rtnowntd 

LIQUID   ALBUIVENS, 

Bpk  to  call  the  attention  nf  Wi-ie  Grower-  and  Winu  Merch.intB  to  Ihe  f'-IIowintr  aiticleii,  the  fupcrior  njcrit  of 
which  l.a^  heen  coi'firiTied  by  Silver  Medals,  the  hi;;hest  :i»;ird-  L;i\  uii  at  Ihe  Iiai-inaIion:>l  Exhihilion  of  Paris 
IHTH,  t!ordeau.\  1882,  and  Ani.tenlam  is,-.:j,  \  .7.: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES. 

Ziufaudel,  Chiret,  BurRoudy  aud  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Kif-sling,    Guttdc-i,    S.mternr  ■;,    Sherry    aud    Mudiira,    also    for  distilled 
liquors:  AVLiskiy,  Gin,  ttc,  etc., 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Preserving  th»  Biilliaucy,  aud  for  Neutraliziug  excesive  acidity  of 
AVliite  Wines  onli/, 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Ronghness  of  Young  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Trirated,  Harsh  and  Acid  Wines. 


W 


A  (rial  according  to  directions  will  prove  tbe Superior  Qualltiesof  tbese  Fii>lDg« 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  bv 
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('Ai.iFoa!viA   WINE  iMDi'srav. 


From  the  f/rnrfraud  Coiotti/  Mm-fi^nt,  we 
ithtr  the  following  facts  nlutive  to  that 
bich  vc  belirvo  is  ilesliDtd  tti  I"'  Cnlifor- 
a"s  ifttiliiig  industry:  Tht^  win*-  imlnstry 
f  thin  Slate  promints  Inrge   dtvt  Iiunufiits, 

ing  to  Ihe  (idaptability  of  sevt-rol  m-ctiwUK 

the  Sliitf  to  the  growing  of  wiuo  grftpt-a. 
bf  firHt  wine  gmpo  vino  was  propngut- d 
J  thr  FruuciBcan  Friiira  who  founded  the 
i8>iion  of  Sau  Dii'go  in  17G9.  It  in  cluiin- 
I    that    the    vine    came    origiualty   from 

xico,  and  owing  to  its  successful  cnltiva- 
^u  waa  propagiiti'd  at  all  the  Missionn,  and 
•  Ciinif  the  uanie   of   Mis*>ii'n   grapi  s. 
hirt  variety  was  the  only  one  ciltivated  up 

the  time  Col.  Harut-ztUy  and  the  latf 
has.  KohU-r  went  into  the  industry.  They 
tportcd  vines  from  European  wine  dirt- 
cts.  the  first  hting  Ziufandel.  The  suc- 
ful  introduction  and  cultivation  of  them 
tract  d  attention   to    the    adaptability    of 

■  State  for  the  production  of  dan  ts.   The 

rtnau  vineyaidisls  adhered  to  the  Rhine 
irieti.  a  of  vines,  which  have  brought  Cali- 
rnia  white  wine  so  favorably  before  the 
irld.  Olhet  pioneer  viueyardistis  propa- 
l.  d  many  varieties  of  G'-rman  and  Freneh 
neA.  The  niiinb'  r  of  acres  iu  this  Stat< 
t  out  iu  vines  is  placed  at  2.'i0.O00.  This 
giegate.  however,  is  not  entirely  of  ma- 
re vineyards.  Of  this  number  110,000 
e  in  five  years  and  upward  vines— it  tak<  s 
ree  years  for  vines  to  reach  their  produc- 
e  state.  Of  the  vines  abont  sixty  per 
nt  are  wine  grapes.  It  is  roughly  stated 
at  there  ore  u  litile  ovtr  four  thonsimd 
leynrdft  iu  the  Slate,  wliich  are  being 
d<d  to  each  year. 

The  vintage  of    the    la^t  ten   yiars  have 
en  as  follows: 
76 3,750.000 

7 4,OU(),nOU 

7H    5.000.UOO 

79 5.000.(1(10 

MO H.5(m.0(i0 

HI 7.000,000 

10,000.000 

83 8,600,000 

8i 15,000,000 

85 9.000.000 

86 18,000,0o0 

This  years  production  is  variously  esti- 
ited  at  from  15,000  000  to  20.000.000  gal- 
Had  the  vines  escaped  the  climatic 
auges  in  the  forepart  of  the  fruitage  sia- 
n.  the  yield  would  undowbtably  have  gone 
high  as  30.000,000  gallons.     It  is  not  at 

unlikely  that  the  introduction  of  cou- 
nsing  must  machines  will  aid  very  mate- 
itly  in  increasing  the  output  as  wiue,  by 
>m  many  thousand  tons  of  grapes  can  be 
nred  that  go  to  waste  owing  to  wine 
uufacturers  not  being  able  to  care  for 
lit  during  the  heaviest  picking, 

welNkuowu  authority  on  California 
nc  wrote  about  two  years  ago  that  it 
nid  be  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  all 
e  diffevent  varieties  of   grapes   by   name 

t  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
rious  product*!.  There  aro  over  250  vari- 
s  of  vines  now  being  grown  in  the  dif- 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  while  there  are  no 
ver  than  300  varieties  iu  Crabb's  experi- 
ntal  patch  at  Oakville,  in  Napa  coauty. 
m  rally  it  may  be  aaid  that  for  the  best 
Fides  will  be  the  same  as  those  grown 
ar  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Hungary,  the 
rth  of  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France, 
r  our  white  wines  the  selection  will  be 
)SQ  that  have  made  such  a   name  for  the 

Rhino,  Sauterne  and  Spanish  districts. 
10  port  wines,  with  moditications  of  the 
ick  Burgundy  and  Trousseau,  will  be 
)8e  of  Portugal.  For  brandy  the  grape 
Dcipally  cultivated  will  be   those   of    the 


Cogimc  varieties,  espteially  the  Folle 
Blanche  and  Columbara.  In  fact,  so  ad- 
mirably provid«d  is  California  with  every 
variety  of  climate  that  it  contains  within  its 
borders  ti»e  same  climatic  charaet eristics 
which  obtain  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Hungary. 


Tii»;  sr.w  TAX  o<«  Borri.Kii  winkm. 

In  an  article  iu  the  Econ^niuite  Franctiis. 
ou  the  subject  of  this  tax,  M.  Lalande  says: 
— "This  measure  has  been  greiilly  resented 
iu  France,  not  only  because  it  seriously  in- 
jures all  the  wine  int»  rests,  both  from  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  point  of  view, 
but  above  all  because  it  appears  to  have 
beeu  directed  especially  against  France. 
I.veu  admitting  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  treat  French  products 
n)ore  harshly  than  similar  products  of  other 
countries,  the  fact  r<  mains  none  the  h  ss 
that  it  has  done  so.  This  is  evident  from 
the  consumption  of  the  wine  of  differeus 
countriis  iu  England  in  1887,  which  was  at 
follows:  — 

Hoffshcnd?. 

p«.„  «  »  Hc'l  Wine JtV^»»0 

rnin<.e  ^  wiiitcWinc 7.700 

Portujnii 15,000 

Sp;»in J8,t.00 

Olhcr  co.ititneii 8.000 

Total 67,000 

Now  the  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  are 
hardly  ever  imported  to  England  iu  bottles. 
they  come  iu  casks;  therefore  the  new  tax 
does  not  affect  them.  Among  wines  im- 
ported from  countries  other  than  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  small  quantity  only 
coming  from  Germany  will  have  to  bear  the 
charge.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  French 
wines  will  be  particularly  and  gravely  af 
fccted.  Our  exportations  to  England  during 
recent  years    have    been    approximately  as 

follows: — 

,,,.       ,         ,  IIoi.to1itro9 
\V,ncsinca«k.                   c^ual  ;«)  g.ls. 

From  the  Oironde iSO.tHHt 

Othtr  parts  of  Franco 23,000 

Wiiica  ID  bott'e. 

From  the  Cirontle -10.000 

Other  parti  ot  Frince y.j,nO(» 

Total 3I0.0U0 

That  is  to  say,  the  wiue  exported  iu  bottles, 
amounts  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole, 
and  represents  10.000,000  bottles,  which 
will  have  to  pay  about  7d.  a  bottle,  or 
£480,000,  iu  duties. 

"The  English  Government  cau,  and  will 
certainly,  answer  that  it  is  a  g.  neral  nn  as- 
ure  taken  iigaiust  the  win*  k  of  all  countries, 
and  not  against  French  wines  in  particular. 
In  app'-arance,  this  is  so.  In  reality,  it  is 
not!  It  is  just  as  if  France  were  to  pas?  a 
law  t:)-morrow  to  lax  all  woollen  imports 
with  a  duty  of  20f.  per  100  kilogrammes. 
This  import  would  be  iu  appearance  of  a 
g.  neral  character,  but  in  reality  it  would 
only  affect  two  countries— England  chiefiy, 
and  Belgium.  As  a  fact,  besides  our  im- 
portations from  the  wool-growiug  countries 
themselves,  we  receive  annually  from  Eng- 
land about  £2,800,000  worth  of  Australian 
wool,  about  £1,200,000  from  Belgium,  and 
hardly  anything  from  other  countries.  We 
are  not  proposing  a  measure  of  reprisals 
here,  but  merely  give  an  example  ol  a 
measure  analogous  to  that  which  England 
has  just  taken,  which,  while  nppeariug  to 
be  directed  against  thj  products  of  all 
countries,  iu  reality  affect  ouly  those  of 
one  or  two. 

"Before  18tiO,  French  wines  paid  a  duty 
iu  England  of  5s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Since 
then  they  have  only  paid  Is.  per  gallon. 
The  result  of  the  reduced  duty  has  been 
that  the  consumption  of  Freneh  wines  has 
increased  from  about  3,000  to  30,000  hogs- 
heads. That  is  to  say,  the  tax  having  beeu 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of  5^  to  1|  the 


consumption  has  increased  in  the  proj>ortioa 
of  I  to  20,  and,  with  the  duly  so  largely 
reduced,  the  English  Treasury  has  received 
about  double  what  it  did  before.  To-day 
tlie  situation  changes.  The  duties  ou  but- 
tled wires  are  more  than  tripled.  It  is  the 
first  step  that  England  has  taken  in  the 
path  of  economic  reaction,  iu  the  partial 
abandonment  of  that  wise  and  fruitfu' 
political  economy  which  has  raistd  the 
prosperity  of  England  to  so  great  a  height; 
and  France  is  the  first  victim  of  this  reac- 
tionary policy." 

PHIMINOrUY    or    MTKANUUI^ATIOM. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  which 
reported  iu  favor  of  the  substitutiou  of 
death  by  electricity  instead  -of  hanging  iu 
the  case  of  criminals  condemned  to  death 
is  not  having  its  own  way  without  opposi- 
tion. The  well-kuowu  Dc  Hammon  lately 
criticized  the  report  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Uedioil  Jurisprudence  with  the 
vigor  characteristic  of  the  man. 

He  says  that  death  by  electricity  would 
obviate  none  of  the  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent system.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  degree  of  pain  might  not  be  inflicted, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  insure  death  in 
every  instance.  If  the  electric  shock  mere 
ly  stunned  the  convict  without  killing  him, 
he  would  come  to  life  afterwards  and  the 
whole  job  would  have  to  be  done  over  agaiu. 
The  scene  would  as  now,  be  one  of  sheer 
brutality,  calculated  to  shock  the  sensibil- 
ities of  bystanders. 

Ho  recommends  hanging  as  the  most  ef- 
fective and  humane  method  of  inflicting 
capital  punishneut.  But  he  objects  to  the 
present  system,  He  would  have  the  cul- 
prit seated  in  a  chair  in  a  room  iu  the  jail 
and  securely  bound  with  his  face  covered. 
Round  his  neck  one  end  of  ft  rope  should 
be  scieuliftcally  adjusted,  the  other  end 
should  be  run  through  an  ordinary  pulley 
fastened  overhead.  At  a  signal  the  rope 
should  be  hoisted  to  a  height  that  would  lift 
the  culprit's  feet  above  the  floor,  and  he  would 
there  be  left  to  strangle.  The  merit  of  this 
plan,  according  to  the  doctor,  is  that  it  is 
painless.  Strangling,  it  seems,  involves 
no  suffering.  A  mau  who  dies  by  strangula- 
tion first  feels  great  heat  iu  the  head,  then 


sees  bright  objects  dance  before  his  eycft, 
hears  sounds  i  ither  musical  or  roaring, 
feels  his  fett  nuusally  heavy  and  thin  re- 
lapses into  iust  nsibility.  The  doctor  de- 
clares that  no  point  in  the  operation  does 
the  piiti-nt  suffer  pain. 

We  give  Dr.  Hammond's  views  for  what 
they  mity  bo  worth.  Public  opinion  has 
pretty  well  settUd  down  in  favor  of  capital 
punishment  in  certain  aggravated  cases  o{ 
crime.  The  opponents  of  that  puuishment, 
who  once  constituted  a  political  party  are 
now  a  mere  handful  of  doctriuaries.  If  we 
arc  to  kill  criminals,  it  is  due  to  our  civil- 
ization that  we  do  ho  with  the  least  possible 
barbarism  in  our  methods.  Hence  the  de. 
bate  between  the  doctor  and  the  Legislative 
Committee   is  not  devoid  of  iutereet— Jvx. 


A     KAI.S191     UKAPE. 


The  raisin  industry  of  California  prom- 
ises to  become  very  important  and  fairly 
remunerative.  The  climate  of  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  State  is  most  fav- 
orable for  drying  the  fruit,  and  there  is  the 
center  of  this  enterprise,  says  a  writer  in 
Vivlc's  Mognzine  for  May.  The  two  impor- 
tant factors  in  raiaiu  making  are  a  suitable 
variety  of  grape,  and  a  dry  climate — one 
not  subject  to  dews,  fogs  or  rains  for  weeks 
while  the  fruit  is  drying.  Though  the 
region  of  California  meutioned  is  not 
exempt  from  fogs  and  raius,  yet  they  are 
infrequent  and  the  necessity  of  protection 
to  the  drying  fruit  is  not  experienced  often 
enough  to  make  that  feature  of  the  work 
very  burdensome.  The  variety  of  grape 
from  which  the  raisins  are  made  is  the 
Muscats  of  Alexandria,  which  is  better 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the  Malaga 
grape  of  the  shops,  which  comes  to  us  from 
Spain,  packed  in  cork  dust,  in  smutl  casks. 
A  white  giape  makt  s  a  raisin  of  better  color 
than  a  red  or  dark  one,  though  in  Europe 
both  ri  d  and  black  varieties  are  used  to 
some  extent.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  where 
the  tempt  rature  at  drying  season  is  not  so 
high,  nor  the  air  so  dry  as  more  southern 
countits,  the  grape  growers  have  resorted 
to  the  use  of  dryers  and  evaporators,  and 
with  success,  and  the  practice  is  extending; 
many  tons  oi  raisins  were  made  then,  in 
that  manner  last  year.  The  mt  thod  is  to 
expose  to  ihv  sun  for  a  tew  day^,  and  then 
remove  to  the  evaporator  and  finish  np 
with  a  slow  h<  at. 
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LABUR     r<»B     VINEYARDS. 


The  question  of  Itiborers  for  our  viue- 
yurds  bus  been  ou^  which  bu&  rtc  ivi-ii  the 
flttt'iitiuu  of  our  VitieuUurtil  tiocii-ty,  aud 
uuiiu  rons  ways  iiud  exiierieuc-LS  bavt:  becu 
rtlatt'd  by  the  members.  Some  find  iu  th^.- 
Chiiu'se  good  aud  tfl'.ctive  b.-ljj;  others 
look  to  white  hibor.  Fri-ucb  and  Portugiu  se 
others  look  to  colored  labor,  though  we  do 
not  ihiuk  the  latt.  r  bus  bi^eu  tried  to  any 
great  extent. 

A.  P.  BatUr,  the  great  raisin  m;in  of 
Fresno,  has  imported  several  colored  lu^n 
from  the  Suuth-.ru  Slates,  and  employs 
them  in  his  vineyards. 

We  take  the  following  fioin  the  Freano 
Democrat  which  will  give  an  idea  how  the 
plan  sucoeL'ds  iu  that  seetion. 
"Are  they  satisfactory?" 
*'Very,  indeed.  In  fact,  I  am  so  much 
pleased  that  I  intend  to  give  an  order  for 
an  extra  lot  to  harvest  the  grape  crop." 

■  How  do  you  find  this  labor  as  compared 
to  Chinese?'" 

"I  greatly  prefer  it.  The  colored  peopK- 
work  more  cheerfully  and  are  pbysicaliy 
able  to  do  more  of  il  than  Chiaam<-u.  So 
far  as  I  have  tri;d  them  tht-y  do  lU  bast  *i5 
per  cent  more  work  at  a  much  less  cost. 
Another  strong  argument  iu  ffivor  of  the 
darky  is  that  be  is  always  wiUing  to  work, 
and  unlike  the  Chiuiimau,  he  can  uuJtr- 
stund  the  English  language,  whicU  is  quit  ■ 
a  consideration  when  you  have  a  good 
many  nbout  you." 

"I  see  yuu  have  a  gnod  m'luy  women  on 
your  plautation.     What  do  th-  y  do?" 

"They  work  in  tht-  fi^-ld  alongside  of 
th'ir  husbauds  and  chililren,  j  ist  us'lhty 
have  always  done  in  the  South.'' 

"Can  tht-y  do  as  much  work  with  a  hoL^ 
as  a  man?'' 

"Working  with  the  hoe  is  comparatiTely 
light,  and  the  women  seem  to  keep  up  \vi:h 
the  men  without  any.  extra  effort.  In  pick- 
ing grapes  and  handling  fruit  the  women 
will  surpass  the  men,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
cotton  fields— and  then,  too,  they  will  hnve 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  children  wlio 
work  with  them.'' 

"Are  the  darkies  early  risers,  or  do  you 
have  tiouble  iu  getting  th-m  out  in  the 
morning?'' 

"I  don't  have  the  slightest  trouble.  They 
rise  earlier  than  Chinamen,  and  are  not 
only  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  conform 
cheerfully  to  all  my  rules." 

*'From  what  part  of  the  South  did  you 
get  your  help?' ' 

"They  are  from  near  Hickory,  N.  C. 
They  aro  all  farm  hands — dculj  of  them 
have  lived  in  large  cities— which  is  greatly 
in  their  favor.  Those  who  live  about  tbc 
ciliea  are  usually  unfit  for  reliable  work." 
"You  state  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
them.  Now,  how  is  it  with  the  U'gio.  s? 
Have  you  heard  them  express  themselvis 
on  this  point?" 

.'•They  have  nearly  all  taken  occasion  to 
express  themselves  as  delighted  with  their 
snrroundiugs.  Many  of  them  have  wriU.n 
to  their  tri^-nds  to  come  to  Caliiornia  as 
soon  as  thf-y  can  raise  the  mout-y,'' 

"Aretheirauy  akilU-d  mLchauics  among 
them?" 

''Yes.  In  my  crowd  there  is  a  first  late 
blacksmith,  a  carpenter  and  an  engineer, 
however,  when  not  plying  their  regular  vo- 
cations, they  dou't  hesitate  to  perform 
field  labor.'' 

"How  about  the  morals  of  these  piople? 
Do  they  have  any  specific  religious  inclina- 
tions?'' 

"They  seem  to  be  as  moral  as  any  set  of 


people  I  ever  saw.  I  have  never  heard 
them  use  au  oath  since  th  >  have  ben 
with  me.  As  to  their  religious  predilco- 
tions,  they  are  particularly  auxiou-i  f^r  a 
place  uf  worship,  and  I  have  promised  to 
build  thi-ni  a  nice  church  iu  the  town  of 
Uutler  iu  a  short  time.  Tliey  all  have 
bibles  and  prayer  books  and  spend  the 
greater  i>ort  of  each  Sunday  ^-inging  hymns. 
Uucle  Jack  Philips,  the  oldr-st  man  in  the 
lot.  about  fifty  years,  is  looked  upon  as 
their  leading  man  and  adviser.  Uncle 
Jack  is  honest  and  iut«lligent,  and  seems 
to  take  special  pride  in  having  the  young 
fellows  deport  themselves  well.  Another 
influential  man  among  them  is  William 
Hridtjes,  a  minister,  who  has  a  very  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  is  right  and  is  a  very  re- 
liable man.'' 


s  ACcei  A  lei  M  E. 


The  eniploym  nt  of  this  article  iu  m«  di 
cine  is  steadily  increasing.  The  following 
condensation  from  an  article  iu  the  Journal 
des  Fabricants  de  Sitvre.  shows  the  attention 
now  bt-ing  given  the  snbjrct  by  French 
physicians: 

Certain  ;  hysicians  havi-  asserted  that  the 
use  of  a  dose  of  oui-tenlh  of   a  grain  daily 
by   diabetic    patients   produced   no   incon- 
venience, but  the  contrary  was  asserted  by 
others,  and  the  question  remained  unsettled. 
Dr.  Worms,  who  read  a   paper  before    the 
Acaddmie,  found   that   in  the    case  of   four 
diabetic  persons,  to  whom  be  administered 
the  above  dose,  only  one  felt  no  inconven- 
ience  during   a   period  of  two  months,  the 
other  three  suffered   from   disorder  of   the 
dig'  stion,  which  compelled   them  to  give  it 
up   after   a   forthnight's   trial,  and   one   of 
them,  on  attempting  to  recommence  the  use 
of   the   saccharine,  again   experienced    the 
same    symptoms.      The   first    desideratum 
being  to   keep   up  the   digestive  powers,  it 
would  have  been   very   imprudent   to   con- 
tinue  the    use   of    the    saccharine,    which 
would  thus  appear  to  be   likely   to   produce 
bad  effects,  if  its  use   should    btcome  gen- 
eral.     M.  Dojardin-Beaumetz  agreed  with 
Dr.  Worms  that  the  facts,  which  he  had  not 
remarked  himself,  but   which  none  the  less 
exist,  however  they  may  be  explained,  con 
stitute  a  question  of  some  gravity,  and  that, 
whether  considered  from  the  point  of  pub- 
lic health,  or  of  the  Treasury,  or  in  connec 
tion  with  the   national   indu'^try    of   sugar 
manufacture,  the  attention  of  the   authori- 
ties should  be  drawn  to  it.     Dr.  Worms  in- 
clines to  think  that   saccharine  is  indigesti- 
ble and  disturbing  to  the  digestion.     Sugar 
is  a  food,  saccharine  is  not.     It  is  the  con- 
fectioners who  are  the  most   interested    in 
this  product  which  would    enable  them    to 
do  away  with  sugar  in  their   manufactur*  s. 
as  they  have  nlr-^ady  dispensed  with  fruits. 
It  would  not  be  the  least  marvellous  among 
the  food  adulterations  of  the  age  if  we  were 
to  have  preserves  and  similar  articles  which 
contained  neither  sugar  nor  fruit.     On  th-^ 
eastern  side  of   France  a    compound  is  said 
to  be  now  sold  uuder  the  name  of  Sucre  d'- 
Cologne  at  25  centimes  (S^^cts.)  the  pound, 
tb"  nature  of  which  appears  doubtful,  but 
which  has  great  sweetming   power,  and   is 
of  a  yellowish  color. 


don.  In  1880.  4,993  chesta,  worth  374,477/., 
were  (xported  from  the  ports  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  exclusive  of  what  was  sent  away  by 
laud  routes  or  was  consumed  in  the  country 
itself.  The  quantity  of  morphia  contained 
iu  Persipn  opium  is  llj.^  to  12  per  cent, 
while  in  other  opium  producing  countries  it 
rarely  exceeds  9%  per  cent.  Pajxiver 
somnifenun,  or  white  poppy,  of  which 
opium  is  the  inspissattd  juice,  is  grown 
principally  in  and  about  Ispahan,  Yezdand 
Shiraz,  that  of  Ispahan  being  superior  both 
iu  quality  and  quaniity.  The  preparation 
of  the  land  begins  about  Septembers,  and 
consists  in  plowing,  harrowing,  fertilizing 
abundantly  with  ashes  and  dt  tritus,  and 
laying  off  into  squares  to  facilitate  irrigation. 
After  sowiug,  the  fields  are  irrigated  three 
tini'S,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days.  After 
that  there  is  only  one  more  irrigation — 
about  the  middle  of  th«  winter.  In  the 
spring,  irrigation  takes  place  on  March  20, 
after  which  the  land  is  repeatedly  harrowed 
and  hoid  in  order  to  extirpate  all  parasitic 
weeds  The  plants  are  thinned,  and  then 
watered  every  ten  da3's  until  flowering  be- 
gins, when  all  work  must  cease.  When  the 
heads  have  formed  and  have  fully  ripened, 
a  last  flooding  is  given.  Then  six  slight  in- 
cisions are  made  at  about  the  junction  of 
the  stem  with  the  head.  This  should  be 
at  noon.  The  juice  that  exudes  is  collected 
the  next  morning  and  the  morning  follow- 
ing at  daybreak.  When  these  first  incisions 
have  ceased  discharging,  others  are  made 
lower  down,  and  the  operation  may  be  thus 
thrice  repeated,  the  opium  obtained  after 
each  successive  incision  being  proportion- 
ately inferior  quality.  Next,  the  plants 
themselves  are  cut  down  and  the  heads 
sold,  the  natives  using  the  seed  on  bread  as 
a  substitute  for  butter.  The  end  of  May  is 
the  season  for  harvesting. 


bo  sued  for,  or  in  respect  of  such  deduc- 
tion." 

So  that  no  serious  inconvenience  was 
felt. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  wine  and 
spirit  trade  of  London,  called  to  consider 
the  subject,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  "The  wiue  and  spirit  trade  ap- 
prove of  the  surtax  on  bottled  wines,  and 
would  gladly  see  the  principle  extended  to 
foreign  spirits  imported  in  bottle.*' 


All 


\S     A»DITI«NAI.    DITTY    ON     WINES. 

The  new  additional  duty  imposed  ou   all 

wints  imported  in  bottles  into  the   United 

Kingdom  is  called  (for  t»  chnical   reasons  of 

no  interest  to  our  readers)  a  tax,  or  sur-tax 

The  main  point  is  that  it  is  5-*,  a  dozen  and 

is  levied  by  the  Customs  authorities  as  fol- 

■  ow : 

Tot.  Duty  Tot.Ch'ge 

Duty.  Tax.  and  TtiX.  per  Gj lion 

4-0  7-6       11-6        -J-IO^ 

3-0  5-0  SO        28 

20  60  7-0        3-t> 

1-6  2-6  4-0        28 

3-0  2-0  3-6        a  6 

ed     2-6       ao      60 


.Mugnuma doz. 

IiiH..  Quartz..     " 
Bottles        ...     " 
Imp,  I'iiits   .. 
Hah  ffott  cs  ..     '■ 
iTiih.r.o. -Hot's.     " 


OPIUM     Cri-TIVATION     1\     PERSIA. 

Opium  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Persia,  says  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist.  It  insures  the  largest  and  most 
direct  cash  return  to  the  producer,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation is  increasing  rapidly.  The  two 
principal  markets  are  Hong  Kong  and  Lon- 


It  went  into  effect  immediately,  but  the 
English  Law  provides  —  Customs  Laws 
Consolidation  Act,  39  and  40  Victoria,  c.ip. 
3G  sec.  20: 

*'In  the  advent  of  any  inor.ase,  d-  crease 
or  repeal  of  duties  or  Customs  chargeable 
upon  any  goods  or  commodities  after  the 
making  of  any  contract  or  agreement  lor 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  such  goods  duty 
paid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  seller,  iu 
case  such  increase  shall  accrue  before  the 
clearance  and  delivery  from  the  warehous' 
of  such  goods  at  such  increased  duty,  and 
after  payment  thereof,  to  add  so  much 
money  to  the  contract  price  as  will  be 
equivalent  to  such  increase  of  dutj-,  and  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  and  to  sue  for 
and  recover  the  same;  and  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  purchaser  under  any  such  con- 
tract or  agreement,  in  case  such  decrease 
or  repeal  shall  take  effect  before  the  clear- 
ance and  delivery  from  the  warehouse  at 
such  decreased  duty,  or  free  of  duty,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  deduct  so  much  money 
from  the  contract  price  as  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  such  decrease  of  duty  or  repealed 
duty,  and  he  shall  not  be  liable   to  pay    or 


.\vi*r»ge     Vliieynril. 

Webster  Treat  of  the  Oak  Shade  orchard 
cultivates    about    fifty    acres   of   Muscatel 
raisin  grapes.     The  vines  are  now  about  tei 
years  old.     In  1880,  this  vineyard  yieldec 
70,000  pounds  of  crude  raisins.     This  yea: 
ho   packed   40,000   pounds  from  the  sam( 
viue.s.       He    packed  his   entire    1887   cro] 
loose    and   reaiiztd    about   $1.40   per   boi 
therefore.     Mr.    Treat    estimates   that   thi 
cultivating   a   mature  raisin  vineyard,  pe: 
acre,    including   picking,    cuiing,    packing 
ai-d  marketing  his  crop,  at  about  $10.     0 
course  this  estimate  is  subject  to  coutingen 
cies,  but  is  as  close  to  the  fact  as  a  genera 
statement   may   be.     Basing    a  calculatioi 
upon  this  statement  then,  we  arrive  iu  con 
elusion  that   Mr    Treat   charges  up   aboa 
$500   expenses   against    the   vineyard    pe 
year.     Taking  the  two  last  years  together, 
the'total  yield  was  110.000  pounds,  or  5.50 
boxes.     Supposing   he   averaged  $1.40  pe 
bos,    the  gross  returns   for   the  two   year 
from  this  fifty-acie  viueyard  were  §7,700 
Deducting   $1,000   expenses  for  two   year 
and    there  remains   $6,700   net   profit, 
average  net  profit  of  $3,350  per  year,  or  ; 
clear  gain   per  acre.     Theso  are  not  boon 
figures  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv 
ing  the  credulons  tenderfoot.     We  believ 
this   representation   is   a   fair   and   houei 
showing  of  what  there  is  of  fruit  culture  i 
and    around    Davisville.     When  it   come 
down  to  sober  fact,  no  locality  in  the  Stat9> 
can  justly  boast  of  a   better   average.     0( 
course  we  could  cite  instances  of  as  high  as 
$100  to  $200   clear  profit  per   acre,    from 
i  fruit  culture  around  Davisville,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to   dilate   on  these   instances  to 
prove  the  capacity   and  adaptability  of  our 
soil   for   fruit    culture.     It   is  true  that   a 
mature  fifty-acre   Davisville    vineyard  can 
be  run    for   $500    per   year,    and   that  the 
gross  proceeds  therefrom  will  approximuta 
$3,350,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $2,850,  that 
ought  to  satisfy  anybody  who  doesn't  want 
the  earth,  with  a  barbed  wire  fence  around 
it. — Davisville  Signal. 


GREAT    WOItnS    ON     I'Mli    vi.\r,s 

The  vineyards  iu  the  upper  part  of  Napa 
valley  are  said  to  be  suffering  considerably 
from  great  striped  or  spotted  caterpillars. 
They  are  larvae  of  two  species  of  Sphiux 
motus  or  humming-bird  moths.  The  moths 
are  seen  hovering  about  the  flowers  in  the 
evening  and  are  particularly  partial  to 
verbenas.  These  worms  have  done  much 
harm  in  other  years  in  our  vine  districts. 
Around  Woodland  and  Fresno  they  were 
very  abundant  many  years  ago.  There  are 
two  ways  at  least  of  fighting  this  pest.  The 
moths  may  be  stricken  down  and  killed  ia 
large  numbers  in  the  garden  and  thus 
future  hatches  of  worms  prevented.  The 
best  way  to  treat  the  worms  on  the  vines  Ifl 
to  spray  with  Paris  green— one  pound  to 
150  gallons  of  water.  This  is  death  to  all 
leaf-eating  vermin. 


The    Merchant  is  the   only   recogniz^ 
wine  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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ITALIAN    WISB. 

The  prostnt  lar.ff  tiw  b*-tT"*n  I*^W  an-i 
'ra:.c9,  althcQgi:  at  a  ^' 
IS.  '.'safirTes   L.  D.  C" 
7r(ra  Fa/.Vy,  bids  f*;.- 

:oiii-  A  fuclor,  to  a  e<r 
th-:    \tt'.a6  of  wi- 

Tl'iDCe,   COL^idrrilig     tL  i-    -^ 

D^t  ttd  of  tlifl  go  id     :  -,    im 

iC'rted  Itiui(ib,wiiie  ^u  '  i-i-^, 

o   l-rsa   :i.au  oii?  hu.. 

3LS  p    r  •'-■  1  ■         -     ::- 
ig:.  !..  .... 

The  Itallaa   vin^;  a  _■  d   by 

»l,at  ftf^eai  d  t>  br   h    ■  i   i-- 

ic:.s  'T   .-  - 
[Jiif.:     . 
I   I  : 

ro':5i  t  .     . 

ulvu-  -  ' 

»ri<.-f    ■: 

h*^*  Sontii,   wit   ,      :.i  -    ..  .^    ", 

)r<>Jiio«-0,  SQcb  ttd  w.r.*   ui.id-    !•'   ^  ^tf    ibc- 

Buul-nnx  trul '.     ^'  ■ ':  - 

pt-npU-  and  :h    '  i  r 

utmost    to  tff  tt    .„     ,.       

things  by   extraordioaiy  energy  ia  finding 
w  liitirk*  Is. 

TUt-ir  tialrsmca  are  fuirly  OT^rcoiijii.g  th*' 
smitll  tt-rriiory  oi  Switz^rlaud,  a  v^  ry  Rond 
i.-ld  for  the  wine  trade,  but  almosl  iii^i;^!.ia- 
nt  lis  compared  to  the  enormous  p.o  iuct-s 
d(  iis  neighbor.  In  18S7,  Ituly  iljr.ui  d  to 
bavf  prodnced  nearly  700  miili  >ii-<  of  g*il- 
ou^  of  wine,  or  moro  than  Frauce  by  a 
;oudly  quantity,  and  the  twenty  miUioos 
ftuunally  imported  into  Switzerland  would 
only  be  a  short  relief.  Outsid**  of  this 
mdv-  the  only  outlets  of  any  mnguitude  »re 
^uth  America,  which  uses  about  18  mil- 
ions  of  gHllous  from  different  sonrc*  s,  and 
Bn^'land. 

Jt  may  easily  be  inferred  that  if  France 
;loses  htr  doors  to  Italian  wine,  she  cer- 
ainly  will  not  have  any  to  export,  and  thus, 
,h'  tnide  of  South  America  and  of  Euglund 
K-ili  naturally  fall  to  those  who  furnish 
in«-  at  lowest  figures,  be  it  Spain  or  Italy. 
It  thus  follows  that  while  a  protective  tariff 
miy  benefit  the  French  viue-growers.  It 
viii  be  at  the  expense  of  the  French  con- 
lamers,  and  that  Italy  will  b^  compelled  to 
bid  for  every  availubte  trade  iu  order  to 
diitpoae  of  her  enormous  surplus  of  wine. 
How.  thereforr,  Buch  a  state  of  ihiugs 
could  benefit  US,  as  some  assert,  it  would 
le  difficult  to  imagine.  We  certainly  can- 
Dot  compete  with  Ituly  in  the  markets  of 
th'-  world  that  are  equally  op>^o  to  her,  and 
We  ci-rtjtinty  cannot  expect  France  to  dis- 
criiuiuatf  iu  our  fiivur  against  henulf . 

Hut,  why  should  we  think  of  for'  i^n 
miirkctH.  while  our  own  home  mark'tis;i~ 
yrt  almost  underdosed?  The  pt-culiiitit:-  - 
of  .\.iueiican  people  may  require  different 
m<  tbods  of  persnaaiou,  but  while  right  is 
ou  our  side,  we  should  boldly  uphold  the 
doHrinf  ttf  true  tempn'unvt,  that  tcach'S  all 
men  to  use  properly  of  the  blesbinj^s  which 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
esults  of  fanatical  prohibition  are  already 
well  known,  and  the  unnvoidablu  reaction 
has  set  in.  Let  each  one  be  taught  how 
and  when  to  use  wine  as  a  beverage,  and  a 
market  is  found  for  twenty  times  our  pres- 
ent yield  of  wine.  L.  D.  Cohuk. 

Subscribe  for  the  Mkrcuant. 


HISTOBT    or    A    RAISIN  GRAl-E. 


B.  Marks  giv?s  tbs    foUowioe  brief  his- 
ot  a  raisin  grape,   in  t,e  Uerced  Star 
;  mauuer   at  ouoe  interesting  and  in- 
.  ;tive: 

1  JiLuaory,  1880.  it  was  a  little  stick  six- 

:.  iuches  long,  about  as  large  atouud  a.) 

s  little  finger   at  the   largest  end,  and 

It}-' -ring  to  the  size  of  a  pipe  sttm.     It  had 

just  been  cut  from  an  old  vine  aud  bud  six 

'  :  U  dislribnted  along  its  sides.      At  the 

.iSt    market    value   it  was  north  ou« 

■  1  ...iUr  of  a  Cent. 

About  February  1st  it  was  planted  twelve 

inches  deep  iu  the  midst  of  a   square  pi^Ci^ 

of  land  measuring  eight  feet  ou  a  side.  Two 

buds  wvre  exposed  above  ground,  the  land, 

-  r  acre,  cost  about  fourteen  cents. 

September  1st  a  precocious  bunch 

>  was  pinched  off  to  r^'prcfis  uu- 

.    .wardness,  anl  toimpitrt  a  modest 

.'<  iiiior  and  habits  of  modrratioD  iu  the 

-    ;ut  vine. 

In  Jauuary.  1881.  the  two  branches  which 
had  grown  three  feet  long  from  the  two 
.  :s,  were  cut  off  so  close  tu  the  vine  thut 
two  bud-f  were  tef^  ou  ea^h  branch. 
1  .!'•  vine  then  looked  very  much  Mke  it  d:J 
when  it  was  only  a  little  stick  the  y^-ar  be- 
fore. 

Ab::at  May  1st  the  branches  which  sprang 
froai  the  four  bads  had  grown  to  be  ov.-r 
fuor  feet  long,  and  had  reach'-d  out  toward 
and  touched  similar  branches  ou  sister  vims 

eight  feet  aWay. 

About  September  20th,  two  nice  little 
baiiches  of  mnscrtt  grapes  were  cut  froiu 
the  branches  near  the  vine  aud  laid  npou 
the  ground.  The  bunches  weighed  together 
a  pound  and  a  hiilf. 

September  29ib,  the  bunches  had  flat- 
tened down  as  though  tbey  had  be^n  g  -ntiy 
pressed  by  the  warm  hand  of  ih^  sun;  the 
nppi-r  part  had  changed  in  color  front  its 
greeni<sh  amber  to  the  paiplo  browa  of  the 
lai^iin;  the  lower  part  next  to  the  ground 
had  changed  in  like  manner,  but  not  iu  the 
same  degree. 

The  bunches  were  turned  and  left  on  the 
ground  nncared  for  as  b-fore  until  October 
6th,  when,  being  now  perfect  ruislns,  they 
Were  taken  up  and  placed  with  other  bunch" 
es  of  ruisins  in  a  pl.iiu  box,  three  feet  1-jug 
two  fev-t  wide  and  one  fool  deep.  Tb*-y 
now  Weighed  only  half  a  pound  together, 
Laving  lost  a  pound  in  their  tussle  with  the 
sun.  In  this  "^weai-box''  they  were  sold 
to  the  fruit  packers  for  two  and  a  qnarter 
cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half 
cebts  per  pound.  At  this  rate,  the  wh.de 
family  of  sister  vines  on  an  acre  yii^i.ied 
$15. 3U.  Sevtrral  other  small  bunehcs  of 
grnp^s  had  grown  and  set  for  a  second  crop 
but  were  disiegar  Ir  d. 

The  pticker  mi^rely  lifted  the  two  little 
bunches  carefully  oat  of  the  sweat-box,  and 
placed    them     neatly    and    tastefully   in    a 

'  .    •   i   !;ri   box,    lined    with    paper, 

.-d  aud  beautifully  co.ored, 

,    i-    ...as   of  similar  raisins.     H-- 

sold  tbtm  in  their  new  dress  ut  wLoieSale 
at  10  Cents  per  pound,  or  6  cents  for  the 
two  little  bunches  from  our  young  viue  not 
yet  two  years  old.  At  this  rate,  the  entire 
acr.-  would  have  brought  $34. 

Th-:-  retailer  sold  the  box  containing  the 
two  bunches  of  raisiua  for  50  cents,  or  at 
the  rate  of  S5»>.fi6  pT  acre. 

In  'January.  1882,  the  vine  was  again 
pruu'd  by  having  its  branchos  cut  back  as 
b-I..r-. 

In    September  nine    poands    of    grapes 

were  cut  from  the  vine  and  laid  upon  the 
ground  to  dry. 


About  November   1st  they  were  sold  as 
b-for'^,  iu  (be  sweat  box.  at  4}^  cents  pt-r 
pouud.     The   nine    pr-ands  of   ?r-- 
bt  c^me  three  poonds  of  raisins,  a 

13^  CeUis,  Very  n.tirly  the  CQSt  <^ 

or  $01  BO  per  acre. 

The  packer  sold  them  to  tha  retailer  for 
30  cents,  or  $204  per  acre. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  the  vine  yielded  13;^ 
pounds  of  grap-s,  which  b  caui'r  4^-^ 
poui^ds  of  raisins.  Tb^y  w>  re  sold  to  the 
packer  fur  2U>^  Cents,  or  $137  70  pi.-r  aero. 

The  packer  sold  them  for  45  c-.uts.  or 
^SOe.OOptr  acre. 

In  the   fall  of  1884  the  vins  yi-lded   18 
l-OLiads  of  grapes,  which  b.caiu 
cf  ri.isJ:,B.     They   were  sold  to    * 
for  1^7  c-nts,  or  $183.60  per  acre. 

The  packer  sold  them  for  CO  cents,  or 
$408  00  per  acre. 

Iu  the  fall  of  IS85  the  vine  yielded  27 
pounds  of  grapes*  or  9  pouiids  of  rai-'ii.". 
Tb-y  were  sold  for  4&%  c  i.rs,  or  $275.40 
p"r  acre. 

The  packer  selling  them  for  90  cents,  or 
$012  00 


OSAPE    fERTIMEERM. 


The  Commfrciui  Advertiser,  of  New  Ynrk, 
has  been  looking  into  the  secrets  of  the  old 
bottle  warehouse  and  finds  th  it  iu  this  city 
the  old  bottle  busiuess  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  manufactured  wine  tradi-s,  and 
says  one  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
extent  of  one  by  the  siz,-  of  the  other.  It 
would  surprise  most  persons  to  know  that 
something  tike  10,000  bottles  are  filled  with 
strange  and  spurious  compounds  and  sent 
out  for  pure  imported  wine  iu  New  York 
every  wiek.  But  this  is  the  case,  ueverthe- 
iess.  The  thing  is  susceptible  of  proof, 
when  you  see  bottles  lubeUd  "Bordeaux," 
''St.  Julien,''  "  Chateau  Margaux  ''  and 
"Medoc"  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  bin 
aud  ycu  know  they  will  all  go  to  the  same 
cellar  and  come  back  full,  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent label  on  it.  Foreign  labels  are 
easily  come  by  in  New  York. 

A  dealer  in  old  bottles  talked  cot  fiden- 
tially  with  your  reporter,  and  picking  up  a 
bottle,  he  said:  "  Here  is  a  bottle  for 
which  we  get  15  cents.  It  is  made  rough 
and  dirty  so  that  it  wilt  look  as  though  it 
were  covered  with  dirt  and  had  just  beeu 
fished  ont  of  some  old  1808  bin.  This  bot- 
tle is  an  important  thing  to  gentlemen  who 
are  engaged  in  this  particular  kind  of  swin- 
dle, because  it  enables  them  to  put  on  the 
market  so-called  wine  that  sells  for  $3 .50  a 
bottle  and  costs  38  cents  a  bottle  to  make. 
We  send  ont  our  bottles  by  the  hundred 
dozcU,  to  big  houses  that  are  putting  up  all 
kinds  of  manufactnred  wine.  Th(>y  are 
not  only  our  customers,  bnt  others  are  for 
smaller  amounts  and  occasional  bottlers  of 
native  wine  and  rectifiers  of  ^^  !.,:s.  Here 
is  a  curious  fact.  I  have  uoti^^d  that  the 
bottlers  of  pure  American  wines  don't  care 
much  about  theehapeof  their  bottles.  They 
are  satisfied  to  put  wiue  into  anuhlug  thut 
is  suited  and  clean:  bnt  men  who  compound 
the  stuff  from  drugs  will  have  nothing  bnt 
shapes  that  have  been  recognized  by  long 
custom  for  each  kind.'* 

Tbk  entire  plant  of  the  J.  Lnsk  Canning 
Company  has  been  sold  at  auction  lo  a 
syndicate  composed  of  H.  L-v.,  SyJu-^v 
Smith,  Isadore  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  M^  r-..  :  r 
$48,000.  The  gentlemen  c  -n;  -:n  -a^ 
syndicate  are  all  well  known  u  ur  buM- 
ness  men  of  San  Francisco  who  will  run 
the  business  iu  good  shape,  with  fair 
crops  and  labor  at  reasonable  prices,  the 
canneries  Till  operate  to  their  full  capacity. 


Tbi"!   subject    was  discussed   at  a  recent 
^  of  The  S-neca  Lake  grape  growm, 
.  ia  Far  n  L\fi. 
r.  ^.d  i.t  Butter   tri  d  sowing  his    vine- 
yard to  clovrr  between  the  rows,  and  plow- 
ing  it  uadcr  whrn  it  w.^s  gr<./wn  up,  with 
thr  b^st  ra&uUs.     Dr.  Scone  used  b.trJlyard 
■u  ._.:-.    .i-.ji    ashfas   and  bjiie  ftsr.iiiz  r, 
->.   ou  a  cUy  soil,  a»ed   lime, 
.!:s.     G?org6  Saud  rson  said 
ijL-f  largrj  root'',  ruiher 
■  i,  and  coudaccd  u  the 
vuX  p:raianeuor}.     Pre^id-nt 
-b-    Cd'tatanqua    vinyurdiUa 
:  *    auid,  nitrogen, 
-  potash  Salts, 
..     d  rd.     We 
V'i'.ds  are 
.».J  eipt-ri- 
1   v;:i -yards 
■-   ;:v  to 
.s  in- 

.  .^.le    Will 


\V1.\E    AH    A     BEVKRAOK. 


Dr.  Ftlix  L.  Oswald,  in  Popular  Svienc^ 
Monthly,  says:  "It  is,  indeed,  a  remnrkable 
circumstance  that  iu  the  home  of  the  liest 
wine-grapes,  iuGreeeeaud  Southern  Spain, 
drnnkeness  is  far  less  prevalent  than  in 
Scotland  or  iu  Russia  and  Poland,  where 
Bacchus  can  tempt  his  votaries  only  with 
mauseous  vodka."  To  this  very  significant 
observation,  from  a  great  authi.>rity,  it  may 
be  added  that  intemperance,  in  all  grape 
producing  and  wine  drinking  countries,  is 
far  less  than  iu  the  non-grape  producing, 
and  rum.  whisky  and  gin-driukg  in  conn- 
trie''.  Therefore,  all  rational  temperance 
men,  like  those  of  France  and  Germany, 
should  advocate  wine  as  a  beverage,  to  the 
exclobion  of  distilled  alchulic  liquors;  and, 
like  them,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary, 
pledge  the  people  against  their  uses  in 
social  life,  as  prone  to  lead  to  appalling 
abuses,  such  as  now  disgrace,  in  many 
nations,  including  our  own,  the  dviU- 
zatiou  of  the  age  in  which  wo  live. 

TUK     WETMORi:     OLIVE     ORCHARD. 


Chas.  A.  Wetmore's  olive  orchard  ou  hia 
"Cresta  Blanca  "  estate  is  now  six  years 
old,  and  evt-ry  tree  is  a  perfect  mass  of 
blossum-bnds.  Better  evidence  of  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  olive  iu  this  township  cannot 
be  wanted,  than  is  obtained  by  a  viait  to 
this  orchard.  Here,  too,  may  be  fband  out 
something  regarding  the  needs  of  the  tree. 
Ou  fairly  good  shallow  soil,  underlaid  by 
rocks,  it  does  not  thrive;  neither  does  it  do 
Well  on  clay  soil  with  insufficient  drainage; 
Lut  ou  deep,  dry  loams,  particularly  ou  the 
hillside,  the  tree  makes  a  rank  growth,  and 
will  this  seventh  year,  yield  a  large  crop. 
Small  and  large  trees  are  equally  well 
loaded  with  fruit-buds,  each  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  wood.  In  a  few  weeka 
the  berries  will  be  set,  and  this  orchard 
should  then  be  visited  by  every  person  in 
terested  in  olive  culture  iu  this  valley. 


An  Olive  r«rtlllBer. 


The  correspondent  of  the  tOifro</rap^  in 
Southern  £nrop4>,  says  that  along  the 
Riviera,  where  olive  plantations  are  num- 
erous, the  farmers  very  commonly  fertilize 
with  old  woolen  rags.  These  are  purchasid 
iu  bales  for  that  purpose  aud  are  placed  in 
trenches  dug  around  the  trees. 
»f  >• 
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DR.  JOROAS'S 

lyiusEum  of  ftnatoniy ! 

751  Marktt  St.,  ^m  Kra   fisco. 

Go  an  I  learn  how  lo  avoid  disease  anJ 
h  w  woiiderfutlv  you  are  made. 
Prixatc.tlioe'JIl  G.ary  street.  Con- 
•siilUtion  l.\  lctl*r  on  lo-t  manhootl  and 
All  .lisoisea  of  men.  Briyhl'^  Disease 
and  OUbcUs  cun-.!.     Send  for  book 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


EaUblished  1854. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529"  Commercial  St., 

SAS  FK.\NCISCO,     -    -    CALIFOEKI.^. 

Telephone  Ko.  1064. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


Urowcrs  of  nitil   l)^nler«  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VINBTARPS   IH 

Los  Anoelks  Cocmtt,         Sonoma  CotrNxr, 
Mebckd  Co.        akd        Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

San    FrRuelsro. 

4 1  —45    Broad w  .y    St. , 

New     Turk. 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 
OrJ«t  NORTHfFORK  JJILL.  Humbridt  Co,  C  1. 

LIFE     RENEWER! 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 

Wc  Offer  (or  sale  on  Favorable  Temis  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOO'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOUOWINe  BRANDS.  NAMELY; 

'    CRANSTON    CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    tULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IS     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZES  QI;aRT  bottles  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    P»re    old    Bye 
An<j   "  UPPER  TEN." 

for  Excellence.  I'lmtj  and  Evenness  of  Quantj-  tbe 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani 
Dulating  dealer  bein?  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

S.^S    FRANCISCO,      ■        .  CAL. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sla.lr>P>ers    of    Ca,lifomla,    vx^  ln.ee>, 

51,  .53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN   FEAXCISCO. 

671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


■  PP.ODLTEF.S   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES 


515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wineries  at  Naia  City. 


AND   BRANDIES. 

S.  F. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  Sfannfacliirers  of- 


AttflDtioo  ifl  re-  _^J  V*""  spectfully  directed 
tothsftb  (veengTav-  .«-4  J:S?~  ing  of  Dr.  Pibrcs's 
OALTASICCHAIN  '^^=<-*x  BELT.  This  belt 
ia  ooe  of  the  great-  -*^  J  %<.  est  Electro  medical 
appliances  of  the  age,  ani  being  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
contsine  vast  improvements  over  any  other  chain 
belU.  It  is  the  only  one  made  i>-  wilicu  tub  Bat- 
TBRIBS  Can-  bi  w.rx  Next  to  the  body  Guaranteed 
the  most  powertul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Batterj 
lo  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
ftlso  Dr.  Piercr's  famous  HiOH  Tb-vsiox  Electeo  Mao- 
SRTio  Bblt  M-ill  positively  cure  Xtn'ou'  Debility,  Pain 
io  tbe  back,  Kheumatisiu,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  th? 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  W*eakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

Jj^Elbctbio  SrgpBSsoRT  for  Mb\  Free  vrth  all 
Bblts.     Special  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUTION  — Beware  of  inferior  kooJs,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  travelini:  a);ent8. 

^^Ournew  Pamphlet  No.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

tg-for  RfPTuRE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Facts,"  showing  cures  effected 
n  every  State  in  the  Union  by  "  Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Ma^rnetic  Elastic  Truss."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Trass  Co. 

704  Sacrambvto    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal  .  or 
301  North  Sixth  Strbbt,  St.  Loute,  Mo. 


Wire,  Wire   Rope, 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  California  Street  and  14  D.nmm  Street. 


Sr.  >r    XTi-a-lTCISCO. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  locomotive  WORKS. 

Cor.  Benle  ,1  Ilonaril  Sis..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS    ALL    ITS   BBA-NCIIES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engioes 

and  60ILEK3,  fligb  Pressure  or  Compoiuid. 


STEAM  VKSELR  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witn 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  ^ven  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  flrst-claaa  work  produced. 

SUGARMILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.      Also,  all 

Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  thercHith. 
PL  MPS.     Direct  Acting  Pumpa,  for  irrigation  or  City  i  —■  '■• "  ~':rc  ""  ""     -  -  ---^ _^    __    -■» ««■■»,■    *;-„.■«.««--, 

Wnij-r  Wnrtfi  nurTirtses  huilt  with   the   oelthmted  *  certificates  on  maturity  of  their  genuineness.  W-   M.   *  A»«li».  »ecreiary. 

D^JyTdv^  MoliS;;.K^rio°to  i^yotier  Vutp.  I  WAREHOUSES^  Form.riy  sugar  refiniries.  Eighth  and  Br.nnin  S«      0FF1CE-303  Baltory  St, 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pure  Sound  Wines  Oulj. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  H.-iena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
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A      rSKFVn    HIST. 


Nine  pt-rsons  out  o(  evtry  Wn,  with  a 
cinder  or  aoj  foreign  sobstauce  io  the  6Te 
irill  cuusUDtlj  bc-giD  to  rub  the  eje  wilh 
ODo  band  vhilf  hnnting  fur  th^ir  hsudker- 
cliirf  with  the  other.  Tht-y  may.  audsoni<r- 
tiui  s  do,  remoTe  the  offtroding  ciud*  r,  bat 
more  Ir  <{  leolly  they  rub  till  the  eye  be- 
romes  iuflamed,  bindahaudkerchief  aronud 
the  head,  aud  go  to  bed.  Tbiit  is  all  wroug. 
Tht?  bfUfr  way  is  not  to  rob  the  eye  with 
thv  ciudcr  in  it  at  all.  but  mb  the  other  eye 
a:$  Ttgoroosly  as  you  like. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  riding  on  the 
engine  of  the  fast  express,  from  Biugham- 
ton  to  Corning.  The  engineer,  an  old 
schoolmate  of  min»,  threw  open  the  front 
window,  and  I  caught  a  cinder  that  gave 
me  the  most  excruciating  paiu.  I  began 
to  mb  the  eye  with  both  bauds.  "Let 
your  eye  alone  and  rub  the  other  eye," 
<  Ibis  from  the  engineer.)  I  tbought  he 
wus  chaffing  me  and  worked  the  harder.  "I 
know  you  doctors  thinK  you  know  it  all.bnt 
if  you  will  let  that  eye  alone  and  rub  the 
other  one  the  cinder  will  be  oat  in  two 
minates,"  persisted  the  engineer.  I  began 
to  rab  the  other  eye,  and  soon  I  felt  the 
eiuder  down  near  the  inner  cautbos.  and 
made  ready  to  take  it  oot.  "Let  it  alone 
and  keep  at  the  well  eye,''  shouted  ibe  doc- 
tor pro  tern.  I  did  so  for  a  minute  longer, 
aud  louking  in  a  sm  ill  glass  he  gave  me, 
I  found  the  oflFender  on  my  cheek.  Since 
tbem  I  have  tried  it  many  times  and  hare 
adnsed  many  others,  and  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  in  one  instance  (unless  it 
was  as  sharp  as  a  piece  of  steel,  or  some- 
thiug  that  cut  into  the  ball  and  required 
an  operation  to  remove.)  Why  it  is  so  I 
do  not  know.  But  that  it  is  so  I  do  kuow. 
aud  that  one  may  be  saved  mach  sufiTcring 
if  be  will  let  the  iujured  eye  alone  and  rub 
the  well  one. — (  M<-dical  Summary.] 


VmCULTURISTS  ATTENTION! 

NITROGENOUS  *  SUPEfiPHOSPHAIES, 

of  THE 

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees-  Cereals.  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  received  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
vears,  and  is  now  oflFer»d  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Fall  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  nndersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  applicatioo. 

For  Snle  by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  Nnusome  St..        S»u  Fraiicl«eo. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

FOR   TVLN'G    UP    VINES 

IN  TtlE  XABKET. 

Put  up  in  Ballsof  4  lbs.  Each. 

12  Bklb  in  •  Fttdatt. 

TUBES  &  CO., 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufacturing 

COMPANY. 


SI3  FKltNT  KT., 


Sui  yr*acitco 


HERRMANN  &  CO.. 

HOP  MERCHANTS. 

C0RX8,    BBEWXBS'    AXD    BOTTLZBS'    SU?PUIS, 
MM  oro  uu  niE  K>tE«'  ■>r«AlJ. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

313  !>ACBAME.\TU  ST.  Sui  Frmscuco. 


17  «  19  rKEIIO.VTMT  .  NAN  f'KAJICIMO 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 

S&OND   EDITION    WITH  APPENDU. 
Far  Njiir   *l 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

I'KI.EiSCE.VTS 

HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

C"r.  Firmont  and  SIkxsu.h  ais.,  S.  F. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


Wooden    Bun.r».  T»fw.    i  .  i,-v   -t-  ..    '  *»k   HTinif*.  Soft 

*ml    Hani    Wine    »-;  i.->,    >oft    ^nl    H»rl    T»p 

Pla;^  Wine  S^a-i/.^r*,  i:un»'  siATten,  tie 

702  MHWA  ST.,  Int.  Eighth  ud  Kintk,  8.  T 

[EtUblubRl  Sloo  1SS6 


a?^Ei 


CALIFORNIA     VISEYAKDS. 


KBIU    t-HAKLE.S. 
Kntx  suuoo.  SL  Helena,  NM»Ca,Cal. 
Frodacer  of  &ne  Wines  Hod  Brandies. 


H 


W  CRABU.  WuK  Celttfuid  DtatUkfy,  OakriUe, 
,    Na|»  CoaotT  • 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

The  YOLO  WINERY  PROPERTY 


SltUAteil  Id    Woodland,  Yulu  CtJ 


.  C*l  , 


CofltfiMior  ol  lance  OFllar.  prem,  roomi  ui<l  distiller}-. 

■il  oomplcie  And  ae*.  havlnir  bern  tucd  onlj 

two  MaMxu.       For  partiiru^Ar*  imiuin;  ol 

L.     D.    HTKPIIKNS. 

Woodlniifl.  4'ifel. 


I  AM  UFFEKING  FUR  SALE 


Greatly    Reduced    Prices! 

A  LARGE  STUCK  OP 

Agricultural 

Implements! 

Headers,  Mowers, 

Rakes,  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cider  Pres.se«i, 

>Vind  Mills,  Etc. 

Pull  infonnatioB  aad  prices  famished  on  sppHcaUoa. 

ARTHUR    BULL, 

H«cw>er  (or  uL">Tl  Fl   V  |.AM>  lUi  1.EJIEVT  i'" 

14  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"OENOTANNIN." 


The  ondfrsigued  b^  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Growers.  Wine  Merchants  and  tht- 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

chev^Uier-Ayi^fTis'  *' Oenotannin*" 

as  a  corrective  and  a  parifier  to  all    light 
Table  Wines.  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  b-st  stated  as  follows  : 

I,     Being     used    at    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regulates  and  secore^  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albaminoids.  etc..  and  pr.^ipi- 
tates  all  impurities,  insolnble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaTiDg  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment »'f  color  and  bouqaet,  of  natntiU 
strength  aud  aroma. 

//.  Being  used  on  fermented 
wities  before  the  second  Clarifl' 
cationi 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermeo* 
tation  of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  taoDin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strt  ngthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  »nil  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  tboroogh  clarification,  promoting 
their  deTflopement  and  improTement  in 
qaality  and  aroma,  and  ripening  them  for 
ntrlirr  ddtvay. 

Dirfdians/br  Cse  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tiofl  of  1  kilo^^:^  1-3  Iba.  each. 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

SOI.r.    AUKKTH. 

314  Sacramento  St ,  San  Francisco- 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


Vt'v  aI^o  t-UTT  io  stock  the  largest  liae  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  Wood   and   Iron  Working 

Xachinerj.     Pumps  of  Eytrj 

Description. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS' 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also.  («re«rorjr*a  4>lebraie<l  SpmylMC 
famp  for  ori.li*rd«.  The  oniv  unc  t^er  n:\.-oiii- 
u<:Ddcd  tj  the  st*t«  HorticuUurai  Society. 


[.C. 


511  SaiMBii  s;.,  S.  F. 


E 


IM^TiT!^ 


BUSINESS  college: 

24    Poal  Ki  .  Had   Praaelsro. 


F)B  SEYt.VrYFIVE  DOLUMW  THLS  COLLEGE 
Litructs  in  Shorthand,  Tipewritingr.  Bookkesp- 
lii|t,Tclcrnph) .  PronuuMhlp.  l>rA«inr,  sll  the  Kofftlsb 
Branches,  and  Erervthinit  pertainioic  Ut  oiisincssi,  for 
sis  full  iDoathA.  We  hs«r  sixteen  tearhen.  sod  rixt 
indiTidusl  Instruction  to  all  oorTup«l«.  Our  school 
bsa  its  ffradnalcs  in  <Ttry  part  of  the  Slate, 
■9-a*M4  iar  CIrvalar. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PresUcBt; 
C,  3.  Haut    Sccrctarr. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LIIBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


AVE    ON    HAND    A    FLU.  SL'PPLT  OF  THI 

follO^i'iK  BIT 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

3X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    6  FEET  LONG. 

Wtaleti     will      b«>     »old     at     re»a  suable 
mlea, 

Atl.ireas  sll  oommuiucations  to 

LOM 1  PRIETl  LUMBER  CO. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Ksnta  t'rni  (oanlT.  Ca>. 

Divert  i  Myers  SDlnlmrCo. 

IMINE&WORKS,  COVE  CREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 

Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Lnw  SuiPHUB  FOR  Acid  4  Powdib 

W0R£8. 

tyGaarantecd  Pnrt-r  and  Fiuer  th»D  inj 
iu  this  Market. 

For  hair  Io  Lot*  l»  SBlt. 

JAMtS  LINFORTH,      -      Asei< 

120  Front  St..  San  Francisco. 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Houolula,  H.  I, 

— AOaXTS   FOB  — 

H AK AL*L'  PLANTATICS Ha« aii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hiwaii 

HONLAPO  PLANTATION H»waii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hmrali 

STAIl  MILLS : Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  C051L  diSrOABCO Maul 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIIIEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE-:  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KKALIA  PLANTATION Kauiii 

AirenI**  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolpli   K.   Flamant, 

Ml  XniiR,  Cnl. 

Price,   One  Dollar, 

For   Salf    al  Office  of  the  Sah  Fbaxcisco 
Meechant. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPOKTEr.  AMI  l.EAI.f;K   IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WKAPPIfJG  akd  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine:. 
419  &  421  CLAY    STREET. 
A  few  (loord  below  Sinsome  Saii  Franoisco,  Cal. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

l»rt»prielor»* 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 

SAS    .lOSE.  P.  0.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Eole  Agents, 

Null    Frniici-icn. 

Irrisiating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power   aud 
fumping  Plantfi. 

Low    rhces.     I'romiit     Drinery 
Write  (or  L'irculars 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisoo. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keep  ii^; 
of  Claret  wiDCS.  l)y  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Tran^ 
ateJ  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleaadale,  D.  D. ,  organic  ana 
lyat.  cenolocist,  etc. 

Price   75   cents;    bv   mail  SO  cenU.     For  saie   l>y 

'THE  SAN  FRANCIS:0  MERCHANT. 

BOX  23t>6,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A.  1876  S.  I.  XII.  MM 
1.3.  1888  0.      \l^ 

The  lodastiioQi  never  SinL 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN    REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches.  Residtnoe,  Business  aid  Manufacturing 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

And  Pultlishers  of  ■'Sonoma  County  Land  Kegister 
and  &iota  Rosa  Business  Directory." 

OFFICE,  -  -  ■  312  B  St  Saxta    Kosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 
Published  ai  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growl 3{;  b.lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  Ai:  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Mouticellu 
Grape  and  Fmit  Growery'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


IMIOIiTEES  OF  ALL  KIND;?  OF 


I'rJiitJii,;    niifl    M'rapplu;;    Pn|»pr. 

401  &  a03  SansumeSt.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 

WITH    ILLDSTBATI0118. 

Kesd   Before  tbe    SInte  Bortlcniliual 

Boclety,  Febrnarj  29,  1884.  bj 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


WUI  b«  mailed  bj  tbe  S.  F.  MincHAifT  on  ncelpl  M 
iO  MDtl  iQ  00,  o'  two-ceot  potUf  •  Btamna. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Sor  w  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 
Press. 

Capatde  of  a  pressure  of  '2lUi  long  tr  300  lbs.  to  the 
Mjiisro  inuh  witn  lar>;c  pre»8,  with  stna  I  prttts  3ti  tons 
or  '240  lbs.  t^  the  equare  inch. 

First  prjiniiini  awardeil  on  Wine  Tress  at  Sonoma 
and  Marine  Agricultural  Fair,  Sonoma  Agricultural 
Park  -As'^o^iatit/n,  Sant:^  Clara  Vallev  Agricultural  So 
ciet\  ami  Mtchanic's  Institute,  S.   K. 

I  desire  tocill  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cider  makers  tf) 
my  Improied  Presa. 
The  foliowine  liax  a 
movement  of  '26^ 
inches,  tie  flret  rev- 
olution of  the  STtw 
uioves  the  follower 
1^2  inehea,  the  la.'tt 
r.-volution  is  but  1- 
1(!  of  an  i»nh, there- 
in- the  power  in- 
c  ea--e8  in  ih  ■  same 
latio  as  the  resist- 
ance. The  platform 
'H  60  inches  wide 
and  lU  feet  long 
I-  1  ill  ,1  I  I  I  ii  r  li  iiriil.-i  the  uress  on  a  railroad 
trark.  Has  l«u  l-.-i^kcts^.  by  which  you  can  fill  the 
second  ba-ket  while  the  first  one  is  unJer  the  press, 
therehy  doing  double  the  amruut  of  work  tl  at  can  De 
done  nn  any  screw  or  lever  pre-s  in  the  n  arkct  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  press 
is  working  continu  u-ly  the  other  kinds  are' doing 
nothing  duiing  the  time  they  are  emptying  and  fill- 
ing their  batk'  t. 

Printed  t^^'imonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
I  he  following  parties  who  have  bought  my  press  ; 
Professor  H  Igar.;,  Uni\en-ity  of  California,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale.  Geyserville,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  Whitaker,  Santa,  Rosa;  Thos.  H. 
Buekiughani,  Kelseyville;  E.  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View;  I  ucamonLra  Vineyard  Co,  Cucamonga:  Buckner 
Bros.  &  Rejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.  Delmas,  Muuntain 
View;  J.  B.  J,  Portal,  San  Jose;  U'm.  Pffeffer,  Gub- 
serville;  Joseph  Walker,  Wjnsdor.  Kate  F.  Warfield, 
Glen  EI!en;  Joseph  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk.  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman,  Fulton;  J.  &F. 
Mulkr,  Winsdor;  R.  C.  Stiller,  Gubserville;  Lay  Clark 
&  Co..  Santa  Rosa;  Vache  Frerea,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J,  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlavson  ,  Healds- 
burg;  1'.  A:  J  J.  Gobbi.  Healdsburp;  Wrn  Allen,  San 
Gat;riel;  Wm.  Metzgrr,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Walter  PhilliDS,  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West.  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sheprard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C  •..  Rancheto,  Lns  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Frn  t  &  Wine  Co..  Downey;  -J  L.  Beard,  Center- 
ville:  Wm  Palnitag,  HolHstc-r:  A.  Burnham  &  Son. 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co..  Sun  Jose;  E. 
Eniil  .Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mounfains,  Wright  P.  O.; 
Marshall  &  H-ll,  Laguina  Station;  R.  J.  Northsm. 
An-heimalso  n-anufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
and  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Improved   Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H  WORTH,  Pttaluma  Foundry  and  Ma^^^hine 
Works,  Petaluma.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  6m 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


S.      I».      T.A."!njOH      cfc      GO. 

Manufaotarers   of   and   Dealers   in   Pater   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue  _ 
I»a.^©i*    ^£tss>7    T-v«7-inos,    lEitC,   X3tc. 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Propri-rtors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

6414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(Pacific  SifTrji.) 


Tralnn   lenve  nufl   an*  ttiie  lo  nrrlve  «t 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FROM  JUNE  10.  1888.  -  aRRIvb 


7  00 
730 

8  00  A 

8.30 


10  30 

•12.00  M 
'     l.OOi- 

3. on  p 
3.30  p 


4.30  p 
5.30  p 


e'-,.'-aiiJ.  sc.Stii.  kton,') 

luiie,    Sjcriunt  iito,  > 

svilleond  Red  Idiifl J 


I  r^r    SacrameiiCo,    and    li.r  i 

'(      Ke  ding  via  I'avia i 

j  For  Haywatila,  Mies,  and  ' 

"(      ^an  JoKe ) 

1  For  Martinez. Viillejo.  Santa  I 

(      R  aa  itnd  <'aliii  oj^u i 

l-'Wit  Mail  for  0;.'den  and  East. 

)ForNile'-,.'-aiiJ.  sc.Sti 
Gait, 
Mar}- 8' 
(  Lo«   Aiigelee    Expicw.   (or] 
!     Fresno,      and     Los     An- J 
(      goles J 

For  Haywirds  and  Niles 

For  Hay  wards  and  NileB 

■acraiii.  nto  Ri»er  Steomtrs..  . 
I  For  Hayv-nrda,  Nilea,    onu  J 

"(      San  JCfe. . .        f 

I  C  ntml    Atlantic    Exiie^H.  i 

)      for  Ogden  and  Fast ) 

j  For  Stockton  and  fMilton:*! 

V      for    Vallijo,  Santa   Rcsa  ^ 

(     and  Cali- toga J 

1  For  Saerau.eiito.  and  for  I 
(  Kni;;bts  Landing  via  Davis  f 
I  For    Niles,   San    Jose    and  t 

'(      Liverniore ) 

For  Hay  wards  and  Nile? 

I  Sha  ta  Route  Express,  for'j 
I      Sacramento,     Marysville,  ' 

■|      Rcddin  ',  Portland',  I'uyet  i' 

\     Sound  and  East J 

/'Sunset  Route.  Atlantic  Ex-', 
I  press,  for  Santa  Baroara.  | 
Los  Angeles,  Deniing,  EI  ;- 
I  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  | 
V.     East J 


7.16  p 

•12.45  p 

0.16  p 

10.45  a 


2.15  p 

•  3.4.T  p 

•  (t.'Oi 

9.45  a 
12^0  r 


*   8.45  a 
7.45  a 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


7.4,?  A 

8.15  a 

2.45  p 

4.15  p 

i  For  Newark,  San  Jose  and  i 

'(      Santa  Cruz i 

i  For  Newark,  CentervilleSan  l 
J  Jose,  tellon.  Boulder  [ 
I  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz. . ,  J 
(  For  San  Jose,  Felton,  Eoul-  t 
'l  der  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz  \ 
J  For  Center^-ille,  San  Jose.  I_ 
Almaden  and  Los  Gato>4..  ) 


NORTHERN   DIVISION  (Foirth   and   Towksehd  Streets.) 


7.15  a 

!      7.50  A 

8.30  A 

10.30  A 

12.01  p 

■     3.30  p 

4.30  !■ 

•     5.10  p 

6.30  r 

t  11.45  p 

I  For   Menlo  Park   and  Way  } 

\     Stations )" 

t  Mr-nterey  and   Santa  Cruz  { 

'(      Excur^rion I 

/For  San    Jose,  Oilroy,  Tres^ 
I      Piiios,  Pajaro, Santa  Cruz 
J      Monterey,    Salinas,     San  ! 
)      Miguel,  Paso  Robles  and  j'i 
I      Templeton{San  Luis  Obis-  I  I 
1^    po  and  principal  way  sta.  J 
I  For  San  Jose,  Almaden  and  l_ ' 

(     Way  Stations f  I 

(  For  Cemetery.  Menlo  Park  1  \ 
\     and  Way  Stations. ( 

iFor  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  1  I 
Santa  Cru7,   Monterev  ^  \  >' 
principal  Way  Stations  .-  ) 
I  For  San  Jose  atid  principal  )  { 

Wav  Stations J, 

(  For  Venlo  Park  and  Way  i  , 

Stations ) 

I  For  Menlo   Park  and   Wayj 

Stations j 

i  For  Menlo  Park  and  princi-  I   . 
"(      pal  Way  Stations •   ^ 


2.30  P 
8.35  p 


4.36  p 
5.42  P 

10.02  A 
9.03  4 
8.00  i 
6.40  a 
7.50  P 


A  for  Morning.  P  for  Afternoon. 

Sundays  excepted.     ^Saturdays  cnly.    'Sundays  only. 

§3aturday-  excepted. 

OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

C<».'MPA>  Y. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamera  leave  Wharf  corner  First  anil  Bnnnan  stts. 

at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

TOKOHAJIA    and   MUKUKONU. 

UonnectiD^:  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
1888 

FROM  SAS  FRASCISCO. 

-THrBSD.W.  .IL'NE.  21st 


STEALER 

OCEANIC. 
RAtLIC.  .. 
BEUMC... 
ARABIC... 
OCEANIC. 
GAEUC  .. 
BELOIC... 
ARABIC  ... 
OCEANIC. 
GAELIC... 
EXCURSION 


.WEDNESDAY,  JILY  1 1  ih 

TIESIIAV.  Jfl,5,  31st 

TUE.SDAY,  ACG..  21lh 

SATIRDAY,  SEP.,  8th 

SATURDAY,  SEP..  2aih 

THIRSDAV.  OiT.,  18th 

WEr>NK.SDAY,  NOV.,  7lh 

WEDNESDAY,  NOV.,  28th 

TUF.SDAY,  DEC,  18th 

TICKETS     TO     YOKOHAMA     AND 

RETURN  at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition   and  Passage  Ticket,  (or 

b.ile  at  S.  P.  Compar.y'e  General   Offices,  Room   74, 

corner  Fourth  and  Townaend  streits.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight    apply  lo  the  Tratfic  Manager  at  the 

Pacific    Mail    Steamship     Company's    Wharf,   or    at 

No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H-  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  3Iana;;er 


SEEDS,     z  J 

Alfalfa,   Grass H-  = 

Clover  Vegeeta-  2  ■S 

ble.  Flower  and  —'  = 

Seeds  of   every  J  S 

variety  and  any  uT  ^ 

quantity.  ea  ~ 


J     i.ni>ii<>VEn 

t  EGG  FOOD, 

£       For  Poultry. 

i  Stan  ianl      for     Ten 
z  Years. 

2  Cnres  JtPreTenlS 
u.      E'  ery  Uisesse 

And  makes  hens  lay. 
?r      Sold  by  every  Gro-  j 
X  cerand  truggist. 


l^tlANClSCo 


ific     o:m.i     VITIUULIUKAL    PAPEK     iiN     iHi,     oiAit. 


Deroted  to  Viticaltare,  Olire  Cnltore.  and  other  Prodnctions,  Hanofactores  and   Gommeroe  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XX.  NO.  6 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE  22,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


leport  of  the  President  of  tne 

State  Board  of  Viticultural 

Commissioners. 

CoaUnaed  frxii  the  S.  F.  Mbkcuavt  of  Jjoc  8th  ) 

It  vill  be  well  to  slate  here  that  we  haTr 
lo  easj  means  of  aftcertaiuing  how  mach 

iDe  aud  hraDdy  maj    have  been  shipped 

verland  by  rail,  to  be  afterwards  forwarded 
rom  soiue  Atlautic  City  to  some  (orcigB 
■ountry.  It  is  koown  however,  ia  a  gener- 
1  way,  that  notable  qnantities  of  wine  and 
irandy,  have  thus  been  sent  across  the 
V>ntinent  an.l  reshipped  to  Europe.  Xeither 
LATe  1  ready  at  hand  a  mean;)  of  asoertaiu- 
ng  the  amounts  of  th^se  protlacts  sent  by 
ail  to  oar  sister  republic  M^iicn,  and  Tet 
hey  must  be  considerable. 

The  tables  of  sea  exports  of  brandies 
rom  oar  port  to  foreign  countries  natar* 
Jly  follow  those  of  wiue.  and  tbongh  for 
he  present  this  branch  of  the  wine  trade 
loes  not  figure  up  largely  in  amount.'),  it  is 

v.'ithettfss  of  considerable  interest,  and 
ecently  shows  very  decided  and  encourag- 
Dg  gains.  As  onr  wine**  become  morr 
ilentiful,  and  when  those  halcyon  days  for 
iticalture  will  arrive,  when  all  the  poor 
riurs  will  be  distilKd  aud  only  the  good 
ines  be  sold  to  the  trade  aud  the  consumer, 
ben  onr  brandy  production  will  increase, 

surplus  arise  and  a  large  exporting  trade 
le  possible.  Ihese  tablrs  may  then  be  of 
ome  interest  and  valoe  as  a  matter  of 
eference  and  comparison.  For  the  pres- 
nt,  not  being  of  as  much  coniM-qaence  a.>4 
he  wiue  tablm,  1  bare  simplifi'  d  nnd  £0me- 
'hat  curtaiU-d  th-  ir  compilation. 

^llfiaralM    Brandy    Export,    by   .Sen  l« 

New  lurk  niiti  F.irrl,£ii  I  oiiiilrlr.* 

rr«*ui  Hnii  Irniir!.....!  rr.>iii   IsT.'i 

lo  IH..7  larlii«lve- 


TO   CKNTBAL    aMXRICA. 

t;t;ions.     c-»«s. 


.s:.5 

I87<1 
IKTT 
ISTX 
8Tn 

ISS.1 

18S7 
To  »1. 


Yean. 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1»78 
1879 
188<> 
ISJSI 
IK82 
1883 
18-44 
18.8.5 
I88<1 
1887 


I8B 
1T6 

27» 
ISO 
.-lis 
4.Vt 


25 

13 

103 

""i 
II 
45 


t  48<> 
391 
.VRI 
37l> 
497 
I. .tin 
1.49U 

t5.n95 


TO  BHrriSH    roLrXBU. 
Gallon,.  Cue,. 


ou 

24 


25 
4-2 
137 
»75 
87 


Tool l.SSO 


4 

41S 

35 

10 

105 


«  270 
3U 


28 
2.»12 

298 
•2.il 
1,954 

711 


TO   SfEXICO. 


Yean. 
1875 
187G 

1877 
1.878 
1879 
188U 
1881 
1882 
1883 
I8»l 
1885 
I88« 
1887 

Total  . 


121 

106 
100 

i»i 

3»8 

oou 
se 

117 
627 
34S 


Cases. 

V»lae. 

10 

«    70 

272 

32 

5.18 

13 

25(1 

67 

UI9 

2 

41U 

32 

821 

»iIO 

6 

141 

J7 

380 

61 

1  425 

11 

996 

Von. 

IS75 
1876 
18  77 
1878 
l'<7!» 
!..»") 

I  ^^  J 

1K..4 
188.% 
I8NB 
1887 


TO    HOXOLCLC. 
Oalloa*.  Can 


care. 

875 
87f. 
877 
878 
79 
8-0 
881 
882 
883 
881 
88.S 
886 
•8. 


TO    XEW    TOBX. 
GaUo««. 


4«..t.'iJ 

;!T.  f.". 


Cases. 
74 


0 
28U 


331 

239 

087 


00 

t  614 

297 

l..%8» 

167 

1. 118 

.... 

42!> 

70 

41111 

B74 

4.718 

40 

784 

15 

U-l 

151 

2.397 

Total 1.981 


1877 

1878 


:m.7|o 
e«6.&M 


Valoe. 

JI1I.041  ) 
84.071  ""' 
144.8V) 
190.78rt 
20.MI8 
2I.\71>!> 
I211.49.-. 

mi.M7ii 
7fi  rtHi 
41.^.7- 
2.yo27 
37.702 
67,413 


TO  CmoPB. 


tl.'taB.340 


|H>« 
1881 
Iks  J 
I8S.T 
I8H4 
1KS.» 
1888 
1887 


irolal..^ 


477 
OSO 
284 
5» 
25 
534 

23.S7i 

28,258 


145 
1481 


1.2U3 

1,470 

4111 

118 

SO 

74" 

27.27;i 


Yean. 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1 88  J 
11483 
1881 
1885 
18.86 
18.87 

Toul . 


Gallon,.  Cue*. 

1 


7IM 
30 
15 


Y>l\le 

10 

I2<l 


1.125 
160 
1.30 


18 
767 


Yean. 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18.80 
I.HSl 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

Totol... 


TO   CBIXA. 
GaIIoo..  Cues. 


1 
11 
4 

1 


>    40 

no 


TO   PAXAMA    AKD  SOUTH    AMEBICA. 


S3 
138 


Y'ear«. 

1.875 
1876 
1877 
1.878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
I88i 
1883 
1.881 

1.886 

1887 


Tolal 237 


go 


«  IOC 
278 


Yean. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

18811 

lK.il 

1K82 

IHK3 

1881 

|8,K.'i 

I8.80 

1887 

Tula)... 


Tit    OTBEB   rocSTBIKS. 

Oallom.  C^aes. 

165  


Value. 
<412 


644 

1.888 

2J 

197 

336 

25 

137 

I. .112 

I,«.V1 

1.IS6 

7.562 


17 

213 

19 

15 

47 

l.-M 

148 

ITI 

776 


1.549 

4.244 

225 

1,2B2 

906 

215 

481 

2.164 

4.21!) 

3,067 

(18.744 


Total  Ken  KxporLa  or  Braady  from  San 

Fraiielweo    tu    I'orelirii    l*»rl«    b.v 

Vear^    from  I«i7.5    lo    I8T7 

Inrlnalve. 


Yean. 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
I880 
1881 
188-i 
1883 
1884 
1.K85 
1886 
1887 

Total.. 


Tallon.. 

CaKS 

16.5 

121 

25 

11 
12 

2.no4 

767 

1.577 

1.480 

709 

579 

2.647 

3.9-.-7 

26.890 

.42.696 


76 
399 
418 

81 
609 
TWt 
216 
394 
639 


Value. 

I    492 

392 

75 

2,327 

6.375 

4.071 

4.916 

3,089 

5.164 

8,460 

4.865 

9,786 

38,154 

•84  160 


TotJil  -Sea   fr:x|M»rla  of    Bratifly  Ir. 
Irani  Ihtii     i,»    l'.>rel;:ii    Furl* 
I'.iniilrlr^  from  1S75  lo  IH7 
IneloaiTe. 


GaikMU. 

Central  America 1,785 

HrtWi  GolnniHa I.:ISII 

Meilc .2,746 

llmolula 1,981 

lUinpe 26,255 

Jkfan.  .  ..; 787 

I'b.na       13 

Panama  a  SooUi  Anurica.  .237 
LHher  iVwntrica 7.562 


rwe>. 

Value. 

2<V1 

t-yvK. 

6»l 

6,3no 

2.51 

6.8U2 

1.477 

12.603 

148 

31.330 

45 

l.«.V> 

44 

429 

SO 

1.126 

776 

18,744 

WI . 330  \ To<») 4a.aB6        3.719      »a«.l«9 


In  glancing  over  the  aboTe  tables  of 
biand^'  sea  exports  to  foreign  ports,  we  can- 
not bat  not«  the  small  amoant  that  has 
been  taken  bj  foreign  coontries,  a  little 
over  forty. two  thoasand  gallons,  rained  at 
eightj-foar  thoasand  dollars,  in  thirteen 
jears's  time;  the  reason  for  this  is  well 
known  to  the  trade;  ontside  of  the  relatire 
high  price  of  onr  brandy  eren  when  shipped 
in  bond,  that  is,  hy  non  payment  of  the  in- 
ternal reTeuue  tax  of  ninety  c^nts  per  proof 
gallon,  the  brandy  is  siill  too  dear  to  well 
compete  with  the  cheap  imitation  brandies 
sent  to  all  p-irt«  of  the  world  in  cafi«-s  and 
in  bnlk  by  Germany.  France  and  England, 
and  though  made  of  grain  or  com  spirits 
are  sold  in  those  markets  as  genuine  Cog- 
nac. Thi^  statement  is  fnlly  cotroborated 
by  the  report*  made  by  our  V.  S.  Consuls 
in  France  and  Germany.  Besides  these 
fictitious  brandies  which  are  ko  extensirvly 
used  in  H'Xico,  China,  Japan,  the  Central 
and  South  American  Stiles  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  we  hare  likewise  to  compete 
in  theee  markets  with  the  still  cheap*  r 
domestic  spiriu  of  those  conulriea,  such  as 
Rum  in  Central  America,  Mtscal  in  Uexico 
and  the  distillations  from  Rior  iu  China  and 
Japan,  etc.,  etc. 

Farthermore  all  the«e  *coon1rir-s  demand 
greater  ur  less  custom's  duties  on  entries 
of  our  bmodi^^.  which  raatoriMlly  increanM 
ib'-ir  cost  and  prevf  nt*  thtir  greater  con- 
sumption. In  British  Columbia  outside  of 
the  cQstom'it  duties,  we  hare  to  contend 
against  the  English.  Scotch  and  Irish 
whiskeys  and  gins  and  to  which  the  English 
are  already  accustomed. 

Tne  Taluation  of  the  Brandy  shipped  lo 
British  Columbia  in  ISS3  seems  to  be  eit- 
cesaivf ,  but  the  balk  of  it  may  hare  been 
some  very  old  Brandy  distilled  in  San  Jose, 
sod  held  at  from  six  to  eight   dollars  per 
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galloo,  and  twenty  to  twenty-two  dollars 
ptr  case.  This  Brnndy  is  nsaally  sold  to 
the  Clubs. 

In  the  matter  of  the  brandit-s  exported, 
those  shipped  to  Central  America,  British 
Colnmbin,  Mexico,  Honolulu,  Japan,  Pana- 
ma and  South  America,  can  be  reckoned 
as  gt-nerally  going  to  the  trade.  Those  to 
aumeutioued  countries  can  be  considered 
as  sample  lots  going  partly  to  the  trade  and 
partly  to  the  cousnnier.  That  quoted  as 
going  to  Europe  must  be  tafeen  as  merely 
smtitl  sample  ou  trial  lots  up  to  1887  wheu 
one  Trade  lot  of  about  2'2,246  gallons  were 
shipp  d  direct  to  G-  rmauy  as  a  venture. 
I  surmise  this  lot  will,  when  properly  aged 
in  the  German  warehouses,  and  deftly jxxed 
and  put  into  French  Octave  barrels  be 
returned  to  our  country  as  a  mc  plus  ultra 
genuine  old  Cognac  brandy,  and  realize 
fabulous  prices  from  our  ever  credulous 
American  dudes. 

And  it  is  possible  to  do  Ihi-*,  with 
certain  flavorings  as  practiced  in  Europe, 
and  catting  down  the  natural  grape 
flavor  with  potatoe  or  grain  spirit,  and  re- 
turn the  brandy  thus  disfranchised  to  the 
United  States  wiih  duties  paid  at  less  than 
three  dollars  and  a  quarttr  per  gallon.  If 
cleverly  done  and  sold  through  some  well 
known  importer,  this  brandy  could  easily 
be  disposed  of  in  the  large  eastern  markets 
at  from  eight  to  ten  doUare  per  gallon  if  job- 
bed out  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  trade. 
The  consumer  would  afterwards  most  likely 
pay  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  for  it. 
That  this  can  be  done  now,  with  the  proper 
commercial  conueclions  abroad  and  in  our 
country,  and  that  it  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future  is  my  sincere  bdief.  It  is  rather  sad. 
however,  to  think  that  such  methods  have  tn 
be  resorted  to  to  induce  the  free  born  Ameri- 
can patriot  to  appreciate  the  once  uudtfiled 
production  of  his  own  country. 

And  right  here,  while  speaking  of  th 
lack  of  a  general  appreciation  of  our  pro- 
ducts among  our  American  citizt-ns  I  desir. 
to  draw  attention  to  the  great  injustice  done 
our  vilicultnral  industry  by  the  use  of 
foreign  white  wines,  clarets  and  Cham- 
pagnes at  public  banquets  given  by  public- 
institutions. 

While  the  figures  given  in  this  report 
very  clearly  show  the  growing  appreciative 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  qualities  0( 
our  wines,  both  in  the  Atlantic  Statts  and 
foreign  countries,  I  confess  with  reluctance 
and  some  shame,  that  the  average  Califor- 
niau  citizen  has  the  weakness  and  bad  taste 
to  allow  his  ignorance  in  wine  matters  to 
be  swayed  by  his  prejudice,  and  instead  of 
purchasing  wine  for  the  sake  of  wine,  pur- 
chases and  sets  on  his  table  and  before  his 
guests,  wine  chosen  on  account  of  its  higu 
price,  and  peculiarly  fashionable  fureigu 
name.  Such  questionable  taste  in  dispUv 
may  be  excusable  in  private  life, but  when  ex- 
tcudt-d  to  public  bauquets  on  public  occa- 
sions, by  assemblages  of  men  »w/|posedtorep- 
eseut  the  interests  of  the  State,  such  as  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Boards  of 
Trade,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  National 
Political  Committees,  it  then  becomes  a 
comical  parados,  a  farce  beyond  consistencv, 
vulgar  even  to  Shoddyism,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  acknowledge  that  such  occurrences  take 
place  almost  every  day  in  this  community 
In  this  free  country  any  man  has  a  right 
to  use,  eat  and  drink  what  he  pleases  in 
private,  but  when  representing  a  public  in. 
terest  in  a  public  place,  with  the  public 
money,  or  money  subscribed  or  called  from 
the  community  or  the  public,  then  he  has 
no  right  to  patronize  or  show  a  partiality 


or  countenance  a  competing  foreign  pro- 
duct. And  I  may  add  that  if  a  consistent 
public  spirit  ruled  the  supposed  representa- 
tive men,  political  and  commercial  of  this 
community,  as  it  does  those  of  other  com- 
munities, Californian  wines  would  have 
the  undisputed  post  of  honor  at  every  public 
banquet,  whether  it  be  that  of  Ihe  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  that  of  the  reception  of  a 
body  ot  Honorable  Veteran  Firemen,  without 
murmur  and  without  cavil.  Fortunately 
the  present  gpneraiion  is  of  but  a  day  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  successors  will 
have  some  public  spirit,  some  local  pride. 

Among  the  most  important  work  that 
should  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Com- 
mission is  the  endeavor  to  frame  some 
National  Law  for  the  protection  of  pure 
wine  and  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
those  that  are  spurious.  While  the  pro- 
ducers are  entitled  to  this  encouragemeut,the 
consumers,  who  are  much  greater  in  num- 
bers, have  a  right  to  demand  such  protec- 
tion to  thi-ir  purses  as  well  as  to  their 
health.  All  spurious  wines,  if  they  are  in- 
nocent in  their  action,  should  be  plainly 
labelL-d  to  indicate  their  nature,  and  should 
be  taxed.  If  i.ot  harmless,  thtir  manufac- 
ture and  sale  should  be  prohibited.  No 
matter  how  cheaply  we  can  produce  and 
sell  our  wines  on  this  Coast,  the  additional 
transportation  cost  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board will  always  be  great  enough  to  permit 
a  profit  to  the  Eastern  compounder.  Re- 
garding immediate  National  Legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  purity  of  our  wines, 
and  regulations  for  their  sale,  there  is  much 
to  be  said,  but  I  will  briefly  state  that  the 
Commissioners  of  this  board  have  long  ago 
carefully  considered  these  points,  and  com- 
municated the  results  of  ,tlieir  deliberations 
to  our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  urging 
them  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to 
secure  some  effective  law  for  the  protection 
of  pure  wines.  In  response  to  the  urgent 
and  continued  appeals  of  the  Commission- 
ers, several  bills  have  been  submitted  ou 
our  behalf  by  Congressmen  McKenua, 
ilorrow,  Felton  and  Thompson,  which,  if 
passed,  will  give  our  industry  great  imme- 
diate relief.  In  this  matter  I  may  add  that 
the  Several  resolu  ions  passed  in  our  board 
and  forwarded  to  nnr  Representatives  at 
Washington,  were  adopted  some  two  months 
afterwards  by  the  Wine  Growers*  and  Wiue 
Makers*  Associaiiou.  As  this  required  leg- 
islation will  be  discussed  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  I  will  not  dwell  further  upon  it, 
but  before  dismissing  it  I  would  give  a 
timely  word  of  caution  to  those  who  ask 
any  reduction  either  on  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  or  on  fruit  brandies.  I  can  forsee  no 
greater  peril  to  the  advance  of  wine  making 
in  this  State  than  such  reductions.  The 
Commissioners,  after  mature  consideration, 
bringing  thiir  practical  knowledge  to  weigh 
upon  the  matter  in  most  of  its  bearings^ 
have  wisely  concluded  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  our  best  interests  to  have  the 
tax  on  fruit  brandy  either  lessened  or  re- 
moved, except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  production  and  preservation  of 
sweet  wines,  or  for  wines  destined  for  ex- 
port to  foreign  countries  only.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  this  judgment  will  prevail.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Commission  should  con- 
tinue their  endeavora  to  maintain  a  high 
Internal  Revenue  Tax  on  distilled  spirits  of 
all  kinds,  whether  they  be  grain  or  corn 
spirit,  rum,  alcohol,  whisky,  fruit  or  grape 
brandy.  It  should  vigorously  oppose  any 
proposed  reduction,  for  in  such  reduction 
lies  the  easier  and  most  effective  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  means  of  concocting  spurious 
wines  and  adulterating  those  that  are  pure. ' 


With  cheap  distilled  spirits  all  such  imita- 
tions and  falsifications  are  not  only  possible, 
but  likewise  profitable.  The  most  effective 
of  all  ways  to  prevent  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
nefarious  business  of  adulteration  is  to 
make  it  unprofitable.  We  should  have  pure 
wines  for  our  whole  Country,  cost  what  it 
may. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  should  be  the  gathering  of 
reliable  facts  in  d-itail  concerning  the  re- 
quirements and  demands  of  the  wiue 
markets  of  the  world.  Their  requirements 
in  regard  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  the 
prices  obtainable  in  each  great  market;  the 
cost  and  mode  of  transportation;  the  terms 
and  methods  of  payment. 

These  facts  once  obtained  should  be  con- 
stantly followed  up  from  season  to  season, 
showing  any  changes  taking  place;  should 
be  kept  for  reference  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Commission  free  to  the  inspection  of  all 
interested,  and  should  otherwise  be  pub- 
lished and  made  known  throughout  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Yiticul- 
tural  Industry,  whether  individual  or  col- 
lective. Changes  often  take  place  in  the 
larger  wine  markets,  which  if  known  and 
made  use  of  in  time,  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  placing  considerable 
amounts  of  our  wines  in  a  profitable  man- 
ner, and  possibly  secure  us  new  and  con 
tinuous  markets. 

Following  these  important  future  labors, 
comes  the  necessity  of  establishing  experi- 
mental viueyards,  properly  equipped  and 
maintained  in  every  prominent  Viticuilural 
centre  of  the  State,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  adaptability  of  different 
vines  to  raise  the  best  grapes,  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  with  the  least  accidents  or 
disease  in  the  different  localities.  Fresno 
County  should  have  one,  Santa  Clara 
County  another,  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles, 
El  Dorado,  Alameda,  Nopa,  Sonoma  and 
other  great  wine  centres  should  each  have 
their  own  experimental  vineyards.  All 
these  should  be  modelled  after  one  pattern, 
and  planted  in  that  kind  of  soil  that  is  the 
most  extensive  in  each  individual  district. 
Vines  planted  in  these  vineyards  that 
previous  preliminary  local  experimentation 
had  indicated  asthe  more  valuable  in  point  o^ 
quality,  avoidance  of  danger,  accidents  or 
disease,  and  giving  the  best  monetary  re- 
turns, yielding  a  just  medium  between  the 
high  grade  and  good  ordinary  wines  which 
have  proven  the  most  remunerative  in 
Europe  as  they  will  also  do  here.  I  look  with 
the  greatest  solicitude  at  the  efforts  made 
by  some  of  our  vine  growers  who  seek  only 
for  the  highest  known  quality,  regardless 
of  ihe  well-known  poor  yielding  qualities  of 
the  vines  they  plant.  It  is  well  enough  to 
experiment  in  a  small  way,  but  to  pursue 
such  a  course  on  an  extensive  scale,  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  of  failure 
and  ultimate  financial  ruin.  What  is  need- 
ed above  all  considerations  with  us  is  good 
bearers  with  good  quality,  for  after  all  the 
only  means  of  proving  a  vineyard  success- 
ful is  its  satisfactory  financial  returns.  We 
had  better  leave  the  discoveries  of  the  Cali- 
fornian La&tte's,  the  Chambertin's,  the 
Johannisberger's  and  Tokay's  to  chance  or 
future  generations,  and  for  the  present  con- 
tent ourselves  iu  securing  abundant  yields 
of  real  good  table  wines  with  satisfactory 
monied  returns. 

These  Experimental  Viueyards  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  vines 
each,  of  such  varieties  as  might  be  consid- 
ered the  most  desirable  in  each  District. 
And  these  pruned  and  cultivated  according! 


to  the  diff  rent,  and  most  approved  methods. 
Correct  records  should  be  kept  for  each 
variety,  its  general  b  havior  under  drought 
or  superabundant  moisture,  great  heat  or 
excessive  cold,  liability  to  or  freedom  from 
disease  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be. 

Observations  should  be  made  of  that 
most  important  of  all  periods,  the  flowerinf; 
of  the  vine,  whether  this  occurs  at  the 
season  the  strong  Spring  and  Summer 
winds  blow,  or  at  a  time  when  winds  ard 
unknown,  and  all  is  favorable  to  nature's 
tffort.  The  watching  for  periods  when  the 
Irost  is  mo^it  likely  to  occur,  and  uumeroaa 
other  similar  contingencies.  Then  shoald 
follow  close  observations  of  the  beh&viorol 
the  vine  during  the  periods  of  riptning,  the 
first  growth  of  the  bunch,  the  formation  of 
the  seed,  the  swelling  of  the  berry,  the 
coloration  of  the  grape  and  the  final  ripen- 
ing of  the  whole  bunch.  Then  shoald 
come  the  testing  of  the  saccharine  and  the 
comparison  of  the  ripening  periods  in  the 
different  varieties.  Following  this  wonld 
come  the  relative  yield  of  the  different 
varieties,  and  last  and  most  important  ol 
all  the  actual  market  value  of  each  differeuj 
kind  of  grape.  I  would  suggest  that  alj 
the  gi-apes  grown  on  these  different  Experi* 
mental  Viueyards  should  be  sold  in  the 
general  market  and  thus  test  their  relative 
monetary  value  practically  for  a  number  ot 
years.  The  income  so  derived  would  mosi 
likely  come  near  paying  the  current  ex- 
penses of  each  Station,  when  the  vines 
come  into  bearing.  Owing  to  possible 
complications  it  would  be  better  to  dispose 
of  the  grapes  to  the  wine  makers  offering 
the  highest  price,  than  to  encumber  the 
station  with  the  wine  making,  or  entering 
into  Laboratory  work;  rather  let  the  market 
determine  the  relative  values.  These  Ex- 
perimental Vineyards  should  be  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  respective 
Vitictiitural  Commissioners  of  each  District. 
Of  course  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Guv- 
ernor  would  appoint  practical  Viticulturisis 
only,  and  such  as  are  recognized  capable  uf 
filling  so  important  a  position.  Such  a 
plan,  if  carried  out,  would  cause  giant 
strides  to  be  made  in  every  part  of  our 
State  towards  the  discovery  of  the  most 
valuable  grape  or  grapes  for  each  locality. 
Valuable  determinations  might  be  made 
in  less  than  ten  years,  while  if  left  to  the 
present  limited  resources  of  this  Commis- 
sion, or  private  experimentation,  done  in  an 
unsystematic  way,  it  might  take  fifty  years 
to  attain  results  that  at  best  could  not  be 
complete  or  anthorative. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission the  further  introduction  and  popu- 
larizing of  our  wines  among  our  own  people 
in  our  own  country. 

Now  that  we  have  accomplished  the  plant- 
ing of  numerous  and  extensive  vineyards  we 
are  making  some  i>rogress  towards  determin- 
ing the  greater  value  of  a  few  varieties  of 
grapes  over  others,  and  have  succeeded  in 
making  fairly  good  average  wines,  we  have 
the  next  most  imporant  task  before  us,  that 
of  finding  consumers  for  all  we  will  shortly 
be  producing.  The  best  market  must  be 
considered  the  Home  Market.  That  mar- 
ket is  proven  the  best  in  every  prominent 
wiue  making  county  of  the  world,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  with  us. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  our  success  in  this 
direction  is,  that  the  average  American  is  a 
whisky  drinking,  water  drinking,  coffee 
drinking,  tea  drinking,  and  consequently  a 
dyspepsia  inviting  subject,  who  does  not 
know  either  the  use  or  value  of  pure  light 
wine  taken  at  the  proper  time  and  in  moder- 
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ate  qnaDtiifS.  The  task  before  us  Iherefoix- 
litra  Id  tencliiue  onr  pt-o|>I«?  how  to  dniik 
wiar,  wh<u  to  driuk  it  itntl  ho«  mncb  of 
it  to  ilrink.  This  a  riouR  and  most  im- 
portant la^k  ahontd  be  nujrrtnktn  at  one** 
for  the  btntfit  of  ht nllh  and  ibt*  promotion 
of  tewpt-ntnct*.  The  knowl»-dge  of  th*- 
bt;nefits  of  proper  wine  drinking,  KbouM 
be  btraid^d  by  ibf  ntw^pnp«ri,  sown 
bruatlcast  thniugh  books,  puniphlt  ts  and  cir- 
culars, pracbiimtd  by  Itctnrtrs  from  tbt 
rustram  and  cbampioot-d  from  tbe  pulpit. 
The  knowl.dge  of  huw  to  propt-rly  moke 
use  of  most  Talunbl-.  product  to  man  should 
be  made  nnivir>al,  and  bandtd  down  from 
fatbt-r  to  &on  in  the  same  manner  as  fumily 
leg'-nds  are  handed  down  for  g*  nt-rutions. 
Thf  people  should  be  taught  in  the  st^Iec- 
tion  of  winea  for  their  daily  meal,  as  are 
best  snittd  to  the  maintenanc*^  of  h*aUli 
and  bodily  vigor,  as  well  as  for  agreeabl*^ 
ness  of  taste.  They  should  b-.  taught  tb>r 
value  of  the  diffi-rt-nt  kinds  of  wine  as  food 
adjuncts;  thi-y  should  be  tangbt  in  d  tail, 
the  simple  bat  very  necessary  cares  needed 
for  the  preservation  of  their  hous^hoUl 
wines  and  their  presentation  on  their  IaIU  s 
io  a  propt-r  condition  and  altructive  niLii  . 
Der.  Extracts  from  such  books  as  thai 
written  by  Dr.  Druitt,  the  eminent  phyi^i- 
cian  and  TittcultxinU  writer,  should  be  free- 
ly circulated  thronghont  the  land,  and 
pi  act  d  within  the  roach  of  the  mass«-s  to 
learn  the  nse  of  wine,  to  b«ware  of  its 
abuse  and  become  the  exponents  of  tme 
temperance.  At  this  stage  of  our  viticul- 
tantl  progress,  I  consider  it  more  impor- 
tant to  teach  the  people  the  proper  use  of 
wine  ns  a  daily  beverage,  than  tbt-  (Xt  n- 
tion  of  oar  viu**Tards,  or  any  other  viticul 
taral  work  that  the  Commission  can  enter 
upon.  At  this  critical  momt-nt  our  future 
snccetts  depends  upon  the  immediate  popu- 
lar increased  consnmplion  of  our  wines, 
more  than  gTeat<.  r  prodnction,  increased 
quality  or  any  oth>-r  thing  that  I  can  think 
of. 

And  while  we  are  considering  the  matter 
of  greater  consumplion  and  larger  markets 
for  onr  winee,  in  our  own  country  it  may 
be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
freight  rates  very  greatly  influence  the 
possible  increase  or  decrease  of  oar  Eastern 
and  interior  shipments.  Tbn$9,  under 
former  stiff  rates,  our  shipments  eastward 
shows  a  pretty  constant  annual  increase  of 
300,000  gallons,  from  year  to  year,  for  near- 
ly U'U  years.  I'nd-^r  the  lower  rates  of 
1685,  the  increase  suddenly  went  up  to  700,- 
350  gallons  over  the  previous  year.  And 
in  1886  when  cut  raUs  were  mling,  there 
was  a  farther  increaae  over  that  of  the  year 
1885  of  93C.000  gallons.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  Transportation  Compauit-s  to  con 
aider  this  fact  and  devise  some  means  for 
the  transpurtation  at  such  rates  as  will 
permit  this  induotry  to  develop  its  magni- 
tude, and  inert  nse  their  own  carrying  trade. 
Owing  to  the  dirttance  separating  as  from 
our  natural  markets,  we,  in  California, 
have  mut-h  to  contend  against.  The  wood 
from  which  our  shipping  ca^tks  are  made, 
is  brought  from  the  East  by  rail,  and  is 
charged  fur  at  su  much  a  ponnd  coming  to 
as  empty,  and  so  much  a  ponnd  going  away 
from  us  filltd  with  wine.  These  additional 
co^ls,  and  they  Hrc  not  moderate,  increase 
the  price  of  wine  to  the  couHumer,  and 
tends  to  preVtut  its  more  genernl  use  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Wtstern  Statts.  When  onr 
wines,  in  all  tht irnnhvalled  purity,  can  be 
laid  down  at  the  door  of  the  Eiiatem 
laborer  at  the  same  price  to  him  as  beer, 
this  industry  will  develop  beyond  oar  moat 
aangnine  exptctations.j 


Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the 
Commission  the  mcd  of  a  Titicultural  | 
library  was  keenly  felt,  and  as  soon  as  oar 
funds  permitted  the  outlay,  the  proper  com- 
mittee stt  about  collecting  all  the  works 
obtniuable,  printed  in  tbe  English  language 
ou  vine  growing,  diseases  of  the  vine,  wine 
making  and  fermentation.  Then  all  pro- 
curable French  works  relating  to  these, 
were  added  through  much  labor  and  some 
considerable  delay.  At  this  time  acolbc- 
tioD  is  under  way  of  Gt-rman,  Italian  and 
Spanish  works  covering  the  same  sul>j<'cts. 
At  this  date  our  library  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  one  volumes  and  is 
without  doubt  the  most  complete  viltcnl- 
tural  library  in  America,  and  one  that  onr 
State  may  well  be  proad  of.  The  debiiled 
catalogue  of  lhe.se  books  you  will  find  in 
the  report  of  Ihe  secn-tary  herewith  truus- 
luittr  d. 

As  u  matter  of  future  reference  and  the 
belt  r  to  thow  yon  what  amount  of  lalmr 
has  been  accumplt-hed  by  the  Commission 
iu  Ihe  shape  of  printed  mattir,  I  herewith 
transmit  the  foil'. wing  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets: 
Annual    Reimrt  of   the    State    Viticaltoral 

Board  of  Commisioncrs,  1881. 
First  .\.unuHl  Report  of  the  Chief  Executive 

Viticultural  Officer,  1881. 
Insects  Iijnrious  to  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees 

of  California. 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of   StJite  Viti- 

cnltnral  Commissioners,  1882. 
First    Report    of    the    State     HnriicuUnral 

Comaiissiotitrs  of  Culifornia.  1882. 
Sicond  Annual  R»  p<»rt  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Vtticnlliirul  Officer— Appendix  I  — 
18.S2,  1883. 
Second  Annual  R- port  of  theChiol  Exccn- 
-    tive  Viticnlinr-*!  Officer — Appendix  II — 
lSS-2..  1883. 
Second  .\nnual  R*  port  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Viticulturul  Officer — Appt  ndix  III 
1882.  1883. 
Annaal  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, 1883. 
Report  of  the  Third  Annual  State  Vitical- 

tural  Convention,   1884. 
Ampelography  of  California,    By  Cbas   A. 
W'ttmore,  Chief  Executive  Viticultural 
Officer,  1884. 
Viticulture  and    Viniculture    iu  California 
from    Reports   of    the    Board  of   State 
Viticultnral  Commissioners,  1883. 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  State  Viticul- 
tural Convtrntion,  1886 
Report  of  the   Fifth  Annual   State  Viticul- 
tural Cunvenliou,  1887. 
Annual  Report,  of  L.  J.  Rosi-,  Commission- 
er for  tbe  Los  .Angeles  Viticultnral  Dis- 
trict, 1887. 
Annual  B«:-port  of  I.  de  Turk,  Commisaioner 
for   the  Sonoma  Viticultural   District, 
1887. 
Annual  Report  of  Geo.  West,  Commission- 
er for  the  San  Joaquin  Viticultural  Dis* 
trict.  1888. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  flxecative  Viti- 
cultural Officer — Oidium  (Tuckeri)  and 
the  I'se  of  Sulphur,  Ap[H-udix  I  —  18-S7. 
.Annual  R*  pi^rl  of  the  Chief  Executive  Viti- 
cultnriil    Officer—  "  The    Pure    Wine 
Bill.''  Appendix  11—1887. 
Annual  Report  of  Ihe  Chief  Executive  Viti- 
cultural Officer  —  "  Bleaching  Seedless 
Sultana  Raisins,"  Appendix  III — 18^T. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Executive  Viii. 
ctiUural  Officer — "How   to  .Vvoid  and 
Corr>  ct  Iniperftet   Fermentation,"  Ap- 
pendix IV -1887. 
Directory  of  the  Grape  Grower*  and   Wine 
Makers   of    California.  ooutHining  the 
names   and   Post   Office  addreMea  of 


Dearly  six  thonsaDd  California  Viticul- 

turi-tH. 

Following  ihcNe  as  soou  as  the  State  Frin- 

ter   can  get    them    printed,  will    come 

Ihe  nunnal   report  of    the  Commission 

for  1887,  which    will   contain: 

Report  of  the  President.  Arpad  Uaraszthy. 

Rt-port  of  Commissioner  L.  J.  Kos* ,  for  the 

Los  AngeK-g  District. 
Report  of  Commissioner  I.  de  Turk,  for  th*- 

Sonoma  District. 
Report  of  Commissioner  Geo,  West,  for  the 

San  Joaquin  District. 
Report  of  Commissioner  Chos.  Krug  for  the 

Xa|m  District. 
U(port  of  CummissioDcr  Chns   A.  Wetmore 

for  the  San  Francisco  District. 
Report  of  Secntarj*  of  the  Board  of  Viticul- 
tural   Commissioners,    which    will    in- 
clude sessions  of  the  Board,  accounting 
of  expenditures,  property  on  hand,  in- 
cluding the  catalogue    of   the    library, 
etc.,  etc. 
Report  of  the  State  Anul3-8t  ou  wiueii,  fin- 
niugs   and    other    materials   analyzed. 
Also  the  safety  of  using   arsenic  reme- 
dies against  vineyard  pests. 
Beport  of  the  Chi  f  Extcutive  Viticultural 
Officer,    including    work   of    tbe   year 
1887. 
Appendix   1— Oidium  and  the   Fse  of 

Sulphur. 
Appendix  II— The  Pure  W^ine  Bill  Ex- 
plained. 
Appendix    III — Bleaching   of    Sultana 

Raisins. 
Appendix  IV— How  to  Avoid  and  Cor- 
rect Imperfect  Ft-nueutation. 
Th<  n  in  due  coarse  will  follow  the  report 
of  the  Sixth  .Vnnuul  Suite  Viticultnral  Con- 
v-^ntion,  wbich  will  contain  all  tbe  original 
papers   read  daring   th-f    convention.     Th*- 
most  im[>ortnnt   discussions   there    entered 
into.     A  complete  list  of    wines   submitted 
for  investigation,    together   with    a   list    ol 
those  aw:ird>-d  premiums  in  classilication. 
and  other  matters  of  interest  and  value. 

I  regret  to  state  th^t  owiog  to  the  insuffi- 
cient appropriation  made  the  State  Printing 
Office,  much  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission  is  lost.  It  often  happens 
that  information  comes  to  this  office,  which, 
if  printed  immediately  and  s<  nt  at  once  to 
the  vine  growers  of  the  State,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  them,  and  yet  when  such 
chances  come  about,  it  was  found  that  the 
State  Printer  had  oth  r  work  ahead  or  that 
the  appropriation  of  hi^  office  was  exhaust' 
ed;  the  latter  b-jing  most  generally  the  case. 
We  have  thus  been  continually  thrown  up- 
on the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  the 
newspapers.  These,  though  always  willing 
to  accord  a  certain  amount  of  their  valuabU- 
space,  could  not  give  all  that  we  have  often 
required.  In  the  matter  of  engravings  and 
illustrations,  the  Commission  has  been 
m.'ide  to  shift  as  best  it  could,  for  those  very 
great  tssontials  could  not  be  supplied  by 
the  State  Printer,  and  yet  in  riticolture 
cuts  and  illustrations  are  often  quite  as 
necessary  and  valuable  as  the  letter  press 
it-«elf.  Se^me  rem'ilr  should  be  found  to 
ovt-roome  th'  se  drawbacks,  and  the  first 
that  sugg>  Bts  itself  is  a  very  largely  increas- 
ed appropriation  for  the  State  Printer's 
Office  as  Well  as  more  discretionary  latitude 
accorded  to  the  Stale  Printer  himself  iu  the 
use  of  tbe  funds  of  the  appropriation.  The 
tariff  qui'stioit  is  another  matter  of  very 
serious  import  to  the  wiue  and  raiain  pro- 
ducers of  our  State  and  should  demand  oar 
continual  watchfulness.  A  high  tariff  ou 
foreign  wines  has  been  tbe  m^^^ns  of  intro- 
ducing our  wines  among  our  own  citizens, 
extending  the  area  of  our  vineyards,  giving 


a  living  employment  to  more  than  thirty  thoa* 
sand  souls  of  the  population  of  California, in- 
ert asing  its  wealth  and  giving  the  whole  of 
the  United  Statis  wine  ch'-ap&r  than  it 
could  have  ever  been  had  from  foreign 
coitntriet  without  such  protection  tariff.  U 
is  internal  competition,  that  strong  regula- 
tor of  labor,  wages  and  ent»-rprise  within 
a  coantry  that  has  made  wines  so  cheap 
with  us  that  the  poorest  workman  in  the 
land  no  longer  looks  upon  it  as  a  luxury 
and  need  not  be  without  it.  Such  results 
could  never  have  been  brought  about  except 
by  a  protective  tariff.  In  fact,  our  large 
plantings  and  the  largely  iucreaBed  con- 
sumption of  our  win*:S  began  only  after  the 
tariff  was  raised,  and  to-day  the  result  shows 
that  the  consumer  is  the  one  that  has  prof- 
itted  most  by  the  change.  A  redaction 
of  tariff  on  any  article  competing  with 
American  indostr^',  whether  it  be  wine, 
raisins,  wool,  silk  or  sugar,  or  any- 
thing elb4\  bear  it  well  in  mind,  is  a  blow 
struck  at  Ui^,  at  our  industry,  at  our  bomee. 
If  we  want  protection  for  ourselves,  then  we 
should  uphold  every  branch  of  American 
industry  that  we  can  encourage  with  onr 
voices  and  protect  with  our  votes. 
Respectfully, 

ARPAD  HARASZTHY, 
President  of  California  Board  of  State  Viti* 
cultural  Commissioners. 


MR.     T.     HAKDV!i     «I\(:YARDH. 


The  Adelaide,  N.  S.  W.  Obstrv^  says: 
The  vintage  at  Bankside  having  been 
brought  to  a  close  on  April  20,  the  boys  and 
girls  engaged  in  grape  g;ttheriug  and  raisin 
drying,  about  fifty  iu  number,  had  their 
usual  treat  on  Saturday,  21st,  at  the  Grange, 
where  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  themseWea. 
Tbe  season's  results  may  be  here  stated  as 
verv  satisfactory.  The  weather  throughoat 
the  vintag  -  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
Airt:d.  Tbe  yi<-ld  has  been  quite  double  that 
of  last  year  in  many  of  the  vineyards  par- 
chased  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  grapes  well 
ripened  and  generally  vrry  fine  in  the  berry. 
Owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather,  tbe 
Shiraz  at  Bankside  developed  and  extraor- 
dinary richness  in  saccharine,  having  gone 
as  high  as  1140  sp.  gr.  during  the  last  fort- 
night. At  Tintara  over  40,«>00  gallons  of 
Well-fermented  dry  wines  have  been  made 
under  the  supervi-^ion  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Hardy, 
being  an  increase  of  10,000  over  any  former 
vintag**.  At  Maclaren  Vale  about  an  equal 
quantity  bus  been  made  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  G.  Kelly,  and  at  both  places 
the  aim  has  been  made  to  produce  a  wine 
suitable  for  the  Engli.-^h  market.  At  Mor- 
phett  Vale  about  10,000  gallons  have  been 
made  from  grapes  purchased  from  the  small 
growers  in  that  neighborhood,  and  at 
Woodside  and  Langhome's  Creek  13,000 
gallons.  At  all  the  places  the  total  will 
reach  140,000  gallons,  being  a  large  advance 
on  any  previous  vintage.  The  season  has 
been  a  most  successful  one  for  raisin  mak- 
ing, the  Muscatel  grape  being  very  fine,  and 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  finiAfaed  raisins 
are  superior  to  anything  yet  turned  out. 
The  currant  crop  was  only  a  moderate  one, 
the  grape  not  haviug  si-t  well,  most  probs- 
bly  owing  to  cold  weather  daring  the  blos- 
soming of  tbe  vine,  also  from  losn  of  frait 
destroyed  by  the  apiirrows.  The  almond 
crop  is  very  shott  from  the  same  cause,  and 
the  olive  crop  small  compared  with  the 
heavy  vield  of  last  year. 

Wkli.  to  kvow. — Mosquitoes,  flies  and 
knats  may  be  kept  away  by  sponging  the 
face  and  haud^  with  elder  flower  water. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


June  22,  1 


VI3irA«K    AXD    VIXinCATIOX. 


lime  of  Vlutaire. 


Wht-u  the  gDipes  are  ripe  tbf-y  buve  to  b<- 
collf-cttd  iu  a  clenii  and  jiulieious  manner, 
aud  to  be  transfornitrd  into  wite  without 
any  nuuecessary  delay.  White  grapes  are 
criished  aud  pressed;  the- juice,  fretd  from 
stalks  aud  husks,  is  put  into  clean  barrels, 
anj  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  cellnr  or  other 
temp,  rate  place.  Black  grapes  which  arc 
to  yit  Id  r.  d  wiue  ar^-  crushed,  put  into  vats, 
juice,  hnsk^  and  all.  and  allowed  to  ferment 
nn  il  the  wine  is  conjplt-ted,  and  has  ex- 
tractrd  the  coloring  matttr.  The  wiue  is 
then  drawn  oflf,  the  murk  pressed,  and  tb- 
united  products  put  inio  barrels.  While 
the  priucipUs  of  the  most  common  methods 
of  viuificuliou  are  thus  easily  stattd,  tb.- 
details  to  be  uott-d  are  so  nura.rous.  owing 
to  the  variations  determined  by  diflVrent 
vines,  customs,  and  countries,  that  we  must 
Btate  them  iu  the  chapters  treatiug  of  the 
viticulture  o"f  each  cenopoetic  district. 

The  first  condition  of  the  vintage  is,  that 
the  grapes  sb'-uld  b-  ripe.  In  many  parls 
of  the  ^o^th  of  Europe  it  is  cousid-  red  that 
the  grapes  are  ripe  wh.  n  they  have  at- 
tained their  greatest  volume.  Th.y  are 
th.-u  viutaged;  but  tbeir  must  being  quite 
ontit  for  the  production  of  natural  wine, 
nas  to  be  plastered,  and.  after  partial  fer- 
mentation, to  be  mixed  wiih  spirit.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  time  of  the  greatest  vol- 
ntat^  of  the  grapes  is  not  the  one  most  suit- 
able for  the  vintage,  if  the  object  of  the 
viticuUurist  be  to  produce  natural  wints. 
In  the  most  celebrated  vint-yards  for  the 
production  of  while  wine,  the  grapes  are  al- 
lowed to  hang  until  they  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  sweetness  and  maturity,  and  are 
commencing  to  decay  or  to  pass  into  the 
state  of  sweet-rot.  Thus  in  the  Sauterne 
district,  the  best  berries  of  every  bench  are 
cut  out  at  intervals  and  carried  to  the  press; 
and  an  entire  harvest  of  a  vineyard  consists 
of  Several  up  to  eleven  separate  gatherings 
of  all  that  has  attained  the  highest  state  of 
ripeness.  In  the  finest  situations  of  th»- 
RbiuHgau,  the  grapes  are  not  collected  un- 
til the  rains  or  frosts  of  the  latest  autumn 
necessitate  th^  vintage.  At  Vouvray  as  at 
Tokay,  the  beft  wines  are  mads  from  th*- 
grapes  which  havt  been  the  longi-st  on  th- 
vine,  aud  collrcted  the  greatest  amount  ol 
Bugar.  But  the  experience  gained  in  th< 
production  of  white  wines  is  rarely  applied 
to  the  white  ones;  for  with  them  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  color  is  a  dominant 
condition.  The  color  required  by  the 
trade  can  only  be  obtained  from  grapes  ai 
a  Certain  stage  of  maturity,  and  that  stagt- 
does  not  coincide  with  the  maximum  ma. 
t  irity  which  the  grapt-s  can  attain  on  the 
vine.  Consequently,  the  highest  quality  of 
the  wine  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  conven- 
tional dye;  aud  the  unripe  wine  has  to  re- 
main years  iu  barrels  ai.d  buttli-s  bi-fore  it 
acquires  the  qualities  which  fit  it  for  use. 
The  Ghampjigne  grapes,  ou  the  other  hand, 
are  not  permitted  to  attain  the  stage  of 
highest  maturity,  because  it  is  conventional 
that  the  tfifervesceut  wines  of  that  country 
shall  be  as  pale  as  possible,  and  not  hav< 
the  slightest  tint  of  redness.  But  whereas 
fully  ripe  Piueau  always  yields  a  slightly 
reddish,  rosy,  or  partridge-eye  colored 
juice,  however  carefully  and  quickly  it  may 
be  pressed,  this  stage  of  fullest  ripeness  is 
not  awaited  in  the  Champagne,  and  the 
grapes  are  gathered  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  volume:  and  whereas  fully  ripe 
Pineau,  when  fermented  with  the  husks, 
yields  wiue  which  has  a  somewhat  tawny 


red  color,  and  not  the  lively  dark  red  of 
eld  rbt  rry  juice,  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are. 
with  few  txc' ptious,  vintaged  at  the  time 
when  the  grajres  pnduce  the  de«  pest  color. 
Those  therefore  who  would  produce  good 
wine  should  allow  their  grapes  to  hang  on 
the  vine  as  long  as  is  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  harvest.  From  time  to  time 
samples  of  grapes  should  be  coilecttd  from 
the  vineyard,  the  berries  should  be  mashed, 
pressed  iu  a  little  haud-press.  and  the  juice 
obtained  subjected  to  examination,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
acid  preseut  in  it.  The  sugar  can  be  easily 
asc.-rtaiued  by  the  use  of  a  so-called  gluco- 
meter  or  spindle  of  glass,  such  as  is  used 
for  ascertaining  specific  gravities  in  general. 
The  scale  of  the  glucometer  should  be  so 
divided  as  to  indicate  per  cents,  of  fruit 
sugar  directly,  and  not  imaginary  degrees 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  inventors.  But  any 
graviintier  indicating  specific  gravities  can 
be  US'  d  to  ascertain  the  d<.nsity  of  a  must, 
aud  from  that  the  amount  of  fruit-sugar 
contained  in  it  can  easily  be  calculattd. 
Slime  convenient  French  glucometers  are 
so  arranged  as  to  indicate  by  one  degree  of 
thi  ir  scale  a  quantity  of  fruit-sugar  which 
after  fermentation  would  yield  a  volume 
per  cent,  of  the  must  of  absolute  alcohol, 
that  is,  about  1500  grms.  of  sugar  per  hec- 
tolitre of  must.  When  the  sugar  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  specific  gravity  found  abso" 
lutely,  the  total  solids  found  must  not  be 
taken  for  sugar  only,  but  from  one-teuth  to 
one-fifteenth  has  to  be  deducted  as  being 
other  matters  than  sugar.  The  sugar  can 
be  determined  absolutely  by  the  chemical 
and  opiicil  methods  of  saccharometi-y  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Must 
which  would  yield  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  will  give  only  "  small  wine,''  and 
grapes  showing  this  quality  of  must  should 
not  be  harvested.  When  the  samples  of 
must  produced  show  above  8  per  cent,  of 
future  alcohol,  the  vintage  may  be  contem- 
plated. But  it  should  never  be  actually 
undtTtaken  as  long  as  by  repeated  trials 
any  iucrease  iu  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
grapes  is  observable.  Even  when  the  sugar 
has  attained  its  maximum,  and  remains 
stationary,  it  is  not  on  that  account  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  gather  the  grapes,  as.  if 
ihe  Season  be  fuvorable,  they  will  still  un- 
dergo beneficial  changes  by  hanging  upon 
the  vine.  In  the  north  and  centre  ol 
France  must  will  seldom  show  more  than 
lo°,  but  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  south, 
in  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Cyprus,  Madeira, 
must  is  produced  which  shows  up  to  24°. 
I.  e.  degrees  of  the  French  glucometer.  Of 
course  this  sugar  can  n.  Ver  be  entirely 
transformed  into  alcohol,  as  the  action  of 
ft-rmeutation  ceases  in  any  fluid  containing 
above  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  excess 
iherefore  remains  a  sugar,  as  in  the  liquor- 
ous  wines  of  Luuel,  aud  the  sweet  Sau- 
ternes,  which  are  now  taking  the  place  ol 
Lunel.  If  it  is  not  intinded  to  produce 
such  syrupy  wines,  the  must  produced  can 
be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water  to  15° 
or  even  12°,  and  will  then  ferment  com- 
pletely and  produce  dry  wiuts  of  the  best 
character.  This  dilutiou  of  a  heavy  must 
is  preferable  to  the  harvesting  at  the  time 
when  the  trial  juice  shows  from  12°  to  15°. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  must  coming  from 
good  vines  in  an  unfavorable  year  shows 
but  8°  of  future  alcohol,  it  may  advantage- 
ously receive  an  addition  of  pure  cane-sugar 
up  to  12°,  every  degree  requiring  an  addit- 
ion of  15(iO  grammes  of  cane-sugar  to  each 
hectolitre  of  must.  In  no  case  should 
artificial  grape-sugar,  or  starch-sugar,  or 
glncose  be  used.      We  have  tried  a  variety 


of  the  best  and  whitest  samples  which  can 
be  procured,  and  find  that  they  all  impart 
a  nasty  taste  to  the  fermented  product. 
^\^len  the  viticultnrist  has  decided  all 
the  questions  raised  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  made  his  preparations  accord- 
ingly, he  should  proceed  to  the  actual 
vintage. 

MODES    OP   VINTAGE. 

The  most  common  mode  of  vint aging 
consists  in  cutting  oflf  all  grapes  and  carry- 
them  to  the  press.  For  this  mechanical 
operation  no  particular  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  laborers,  and  no  instructions  on 
the  part  of  the  viticulturists,  are  required. 
Men,  young  aud  old,  women,  and  children, 
may  be  employed.  Each  laborer  is  put  to 
a  separate  row  of  vines,  and  told  to  pro- 
gress to  the  end  of  the  row.  All  laborers 
are  required  to  remain  iu  line,  so  that  the 
work  is  equally  distributed.  They  cut  the 
bunches  oflf  the  vines  with  scissors  or 
knives,  and  place  them  in  little  baskets. 
Every  full  basket  is  replaced  by  an  empty 
one,  and  emptied  immediately  by  the  col- 
lector, who  thus  attends  to  the  wants  of 
from  four  to  sis  laborers.  The  grapes  are 
best  placed  into  suitable  vessels  of  the 
capacity  of  an  hectolitre,  so  that  the  vintage 
is  immediately  measured,  aud  the  amount 
of  work  done  ascertained.  A  butt  of  the 
capacity  of  an  hectolitre  will  hold  50  kilos 
of  grapes,  and  with  its  own  weight  of  10  to 
15  kilos  can  be  lifted  and  carried  by  a  sin- 
gle man. 

The  master  vintner  superintends  the 
entire  process.  If  there  is  a  suflBcient 
number  of  hectolitre  vessels,  they  are 
placed  side  by  side  on  the  wagon  and 
carted  to  the  press.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
the  hectolitres  being  counted  and  noted 
down,  the  contents  are  poured  into  a  large 
vat,  which  is  in  atttendance  on  a  wagon  on 
the  carriage-road  of  the  vineyard.  The 
vintagers  may  be  taught  to  cut  out  of  every 
bunch  all  unripe,  corroded,  or  spoiled  ber- 
ries, and  put  them  into  a  separate  little 
basket.  But  is  preferable  to  entrust  this 
work  of  clearing  the  bunches  to  particular- 
ly iustrncted  laborers  located  at  the  place 
of  collection  of  hectolitre  recipients.  They 
should  have  a  table,  each  sufficient  to  take 
the  contents  of  a  receiver,  and  wi'h  a  pair 
of  scissors  should  remove  all  bad  parts, 
and  all  long  stalks  aud  tendrils.  They 
should  then  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  and  allow  the  former  only  to  go  to  the 
main  vat  on  the  wagons  The  berries  which 
have  been  ranged  out  may,  after  separation 
from  the  worst  ingredients,  be  used  for  the 
production  of  a  cheap  common  buverage. 
A  careful  vintage  laborer  can  harvest  125 
kilos  of  grapes  per  day,  which  will  meas- 
ure 2^^  hectolitres,  and  produce  nearly  1 
hectolitre  of  wine.  Five  vintagers  require 
one  poiter,  aud  four  such  gangs  require  a 
superintendent.  Such  a  staff  of  twenty- 
five  vintagers  will  clear  half  a  hectare  of 
vineyard  per  day,  and  thus  collect  5 D  hecto- 
litres, or  2.500  kilos  of  grapes,  producing 
20  hectolitres  of  wine.  The  wagon  carry- 
ing the  harvest  is  best  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  attended  by  a  wagoner  and  an  assist 
ant.  Wherever  the  quantity  of  grapes  is 
smaller,  or  the  roads  are  not  accessible  to  a 
drawn  wagon,  the  harvest  has  to  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  men  or  animals.  But  this 
mode  of  transport  is  also  elected  in  places 
where  it  is  intended  to  bring  the  grapes  as 
perfect  as  possible  into  the  press-house,  as 
in  the  Champagne.  Indeed,  we  beUeve 
that  in  that  district  the  harvests,  even  of 
the  largest  properties,  are  all  carried  in 
panniers  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  donkeys. 
{To  be  continued.) 


C.ISTKKN     WINE    UKAPES. 


Mr.  High's  experience  with  '"  various 
wine  grapes.''  proves  that  we  can  learn  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  vine  only  by  trying 
it  iu  various  climates.  A  variety  of  grape 
apparently  worthless  in  one  region  may  be 
valuable  iu  another  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
Mr.  High  commends  the  Catawba.  Here 
in  Vinehmd  I  planted  ten  years  ago  300 
Catawl  as.  I  have  taken  care  of  them,  and 
now  have  but  two  of  them  left  alive,  and 
never  succeeded  in  maturing  a  cluster  of 
Catawba  grapes. 

In  New  York  State  the  Concord  is  quoted 
as  a  hardy  grape.  It  used  to  be  so  in  New 
Jersey,  but  now  (in  Vineland  at  least)  it  is 
worthless;  totally  destroyed  by  mildew  and 
black  rot.  Mr.  High  commends  the  Bac- 
chus.    I  have  discarded  it  as  no  good. 

The  Ives,  for  health  and  general  relia- 
bility has  almost  a  natural  reputation;  yet 
in  certain  localities  in  Viacland  I  have  seen 
the  Ives  totally  runined  by  mildew  and  rot. 

A  grape  may  rot  one  year  and  not  rot  the 
next.  I  tried  the  Noah,  and  some  years 
ago  it  rotted  and  mildewed  so  that  I  was 
tempted  to  dig  it  up.  But.  last  year,  when 
black  rot  was  more  destructive  than  usual, 
causing  a  total  loss  of  the  Coucorda,  the 
Noah  was  a  model  of  health  and  fruition  in 
both  leaf  and  cluster. 

For  twelve  years  the  Ironclad  grape  has 
given  me  annual  crops  of  good  fruit,  yield- 
ing from  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds  per 
vine. 

To  test  it  severely,  I  planted  a  vineyard 
of  Concord  and  Ironclad,  the  two  sorts  be- 
ing set  alternately  along  the  rows.  Last 
September  it  was  interesting  to  see  these 
two  varieties,  with  vines  interlacing  along 
the  trellis.  Concord  all  rotted.  Ironclad 
crowded  with  sound  and  healthy  clusters. 
Yet  it  seems  that  with  Mr.  High  the  Iron- 
clad "  mildewed  and  rotted  badly  as  any." 

For  me,  I  regard  it  (as  J.  Sacksteder  of 
Indiana  says  of  it)  "more  valuable  than  all 
the  Labruscas  of  the  whole  country,''  I 
have  set  twenty  thousand  vines  of  it  this 
spring,  and  contracted  all  of  the  Ironclad 
grape  juice  I  can  make  at  $1-50  per  gallon 

It  may  seem  strange  to  Mr.  High  that  I 
have  taken  out  Wordeu  and  Niagara  to 
make  room  for  the  Ironclad. — A.  W.  Pear- 
son, Vineland,  N.  J.,  in  Oruhard  and  Garden. 


A    UKKMAN    WINE     CIRCri.A8. 


The  following  letter  from  a  German  wine 
exporter  is  being  circulated  among  wine 
merchants  and  others  in  India,  Ceylon  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  and  p.rhaps  in 
Europe  also: — "Your  esteemed  firm  being 
mentioned  to  us  as  importing  large  ship- 
ments of  cheap  champagne  or  sparkling 
hock,  we  beg  to  address  directly  our  oflfers 
to  you.  We  can  highly  recommend  our 
cheapest  quality  at  123  6d,  net  cash  per 
dozen  quarts  (Samur  bottles,  which  are 
smaller,  can  be  delivered  with  a  little  re- 
duction), packing  included,  c.  i.  f.,  Rotter- 
dam or  Autwerp,  which  is  sold  chiefly  in 
your  market.  We  beg  to  observe,  more- 
over, that  you  can  have  this  wine  made  up 
with  any  brand  you  wish.  We  shall  be 
pleased  if  you  will  feel  inclined  to  make  a 
trial,  and  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly.  P.S. 
— If  you  require  some  other  goods  which 
you  know  to  be  of  German  origin,  we  are  at 
your  disposal."  Thus,  a  quart  bottle  of 
champagne,  '*  with  any  brand  you  wish,'* 
carriage,  insurance  and  freight  paid,  ia 
oflfered  for  Is  OJad,  while  the  usual  retail 
price  in  the  East  of  champagne  ia  five  and 
six  rupees  or  2%  to  3  dols  per  quart. 


June  22,  1888 
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OKIEMTAL     WIVE     X4KI?(U. 


[CuutiuucrU.  ffooj  patJf  ^"J 
HolUh  U&<wau  looked  the  Tineyud  orer 
criticftllj.  »ud  fioallj  s^Uctrd  a  Taricty 
koova  a£  rcicb-i-babi,  a  gnpe  of  drlicions 
flaror  and  cztroardiojiry  tnze.  la  parU  of 
the  vineyard  wht-re  the  viae*  bad  be«n 
fr*rtrly  irrigate  r«ich-i-baba  grapes  were 
placked  and  band'-d  lo  us  by  the  viDtagirr. 
fully  two  inches  long,  one  prape  mnking  a 
Terr  big  moolbful.  Hassan.  bowcTLT. 
shook  bis  tarbaned  bead  knowingly  at 
tbe»«.  and  made  bis  way  oTer  to  a  corner  i 
of  the  Tineyard  where  the  irrigatiiie  water 
bad  hardly  b^^en  appU<:d  at  all.  Herv  Ihe 
reicL-i-babas  were  smaller,  bat  when^  the 
gronnd  had  b^^n  kept  the  dnresl  and  the 
grapes  grew  less  plamp  and  shiny,  there 
HasAOD  atAked  off  oar  purchase  "To 
make  good  wine,"  be  explained,  "grape 
Tines  Rbonld  nexer  he  irrigated;  they  get 
all  the  moisture  needed  from  the  spriug 
rains:  at  any  rate,  there  ehoald  be  no  irri- 
gation after  May."  The  grapes  would  be 
in  prime  condition  in  about  ten  days,  Has- 
s&n  said,  and  after  stipulating  with  the 
Tint&ger  for  plucking  and  packing  them  in 
lodahs,  we  rode  back  to  Teheran.  The 
next  day  big  jars  were  thorougbly  scoured 
out  with  warm  water.  Hassan  being 
on  hand  to  oversee  the  job.  He  would  sit 
CD  a  mat  i^mokiog  the  kalian  and  watching 
the  operation,  every  now  and  then  going 
out  to  stick  bis  head  into  a  jar  and  smell 
and  give  farthers  orders.  At  length  fai-s 
critic&l  nostrils  were  satisfied,  and  the  jars 
were  placed  in  full  blaze  of  the  sun  to  air 
and  dry.  In  accordance  with  Hassan's 
orders  they  were  left  to  bake  in  the  sun 
anli)  a  day  or  ai  before  commencing  opera- 
tion on  the  grapes.  At  night  pieces  of  car- 
ptt  were  placed  over  the  tnouths.  la  the 
meantime  Hassan  had  duly  inspected  the 
cellar,  bad  it  swept  out  clean,  and  any 
possible  snggetitiou  of  moisture  driven  out 
with  a  charcoal  fire.  There  was  no  luois- 
tore  anyhow,  but  Hassan  said  this  was  a 
Very  important  poiul,  and  so  be  insisted 
on  the  charcoal  firo. 

On  (he  dty  before  the  grapes  were  to 
come  in  Hast^au  put  in  bis  appearance,  as 
usual,  after  chola  htuari.  The  jar^  had 
been  moved  into  the  ct-llar  the  previous 
day.  Soon  after  his  arrival  his  gholam 
arrived  wilb  a  big  round  cake  of  sweet  mut- 
ton tallow.  Hassan  then  sent  him  to  the 
cook  to  borrow  a  copptr  kettle.  After 
smelling  of  the  k^itlle  and  ordering  it  to  be 
heat*^  on  the  fire,  he  plac*.-d  the  tallow 
therein  and  had  it  heated  to  the  boiling 
pitch.  While  it  was  like  boiling  oil  be 
carried  it  down  the  cellar,  and  with  a  little 
whitewash  bmirih,  spread  a  thin  film  of 
tallow  over  the  inside  of  the  jirs.  H-iving 
finished  this  to  his  sa'isfaction.  be  pro- 
nounced everything  ready.  Cloths  had 
been  spread  on  the  cellar  floor,  and  a 
couple  ol  bassens,  or  flat  earthen  icare  pans, 
provided.  Next  day  came  the  grapes, 
about  a  thouuod  pounds.  Tbey  were 
carefully  sorted  over,  all  unripe  or  bad 
grapes  bring  cast  aside  and  spread  out  on 
the  cloths  in  the  cellar.  Hassan's  gholam 
DOW  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  a  coaple 
of  ragged  Jews.  In  Petida,  Jews  ar»*  al- 
ways employed  to  pt-rform  any  menial  task 
that  is  regarded  among  the  Mohammedans 
as  disreputable.  No  Mohammedan  would 
engage  in  treading  out  vine  exct^pt  he  was 
certain  of  never  oetog  found  oat.  The  two 
barefoot^  Jews  were  made  to  waab  and 
dry  their  feel,  and  then  gtt  into  the  ha»- 
•eens.  With  their  trousers  rotl^-d  ap  above 
the    knee,  they    tiod    the   grapes   as   other 


assistants  threw  them  in.  This  treading 
was  kept  up  all  day.  Hassan  sitting  watch- 
fully by  to  see  that  the  work  was  thorough- 
ly done.  As  each  panfal  was  finished  it 
was  damped  into  a  jtr,  stalks  and  every- 
thing. 

When  the  jars  were  about  full  they  were 
covered  over  with  a  cloth,  the  door  of  the 
cellar  fastened,  aud  th-  Jews  told  to  come 
back  on  the  rbtrd  day.  Hassan  himself, 
howfVer,  came  round  on  the  following  day. 
his  gholam  carrying  a  thiug  like  a  dasher 
of  an  opright  chum.  With  this  he  thorough- 
ly mixed  up  tbe  sabstauce  in  the  jar<, 
vhich  alrea  ly  showed  signs  of  fermenta- 
tion. On  the  third  day  tbe  i^kins  and  the 
litalks  were  found  in  a  compact  cake  on  the 
■iiurfdce.  Hassan  put  bis  hand  to  the  jar 
about  half  way  down,  and  with  a  smile  of 
approval  bade  me  do  the  SAme.  The  jar 
was  quite  wjrm,  showing  that  the  frrmenta 
tion  was  progressing  properly.  With  the 
dasher  tbe  Jews  plunged  the  collected  cakes 
down  into  the  wine  again  and  thoroughly 
churned  and  stirred  the  mass  about.  The 
fermenting  mass  hissed  and  bubbled,  aud 
Mollab  Agha  Ha«san  winked  a  knowing 
wink  and  stroked  his  beard.  Several  times 
daring  the  day  Hassan  marched  the  Jews 
into  the  cellar  and  repented  the  stining-up 
process.  Two  days  later  Hassan  appeared, 
with  au  affrtir  very  like  a  small  besom. 
This  be  now  used  instead  of  the  dasher, 
and  in  a  different  manner.  Tbe  besom 
was  ihrust  down  to  the  bolgs  of  the  jars 
and  swept  round  and  roand  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  keeping  the  liquor  in  a  swift 
eddy.  In  a  few  uays  Hassan  called  again, 
and  ordert:d  the  floating  skius  and  stalks 
to  be  ri^moTed.  Every  two  days  this  pro- 
cess wa*s  r-'peated,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
fermentation  bad  c*'as-d.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  Hassan  declared  the  wine  ready 
for  straining.  It  was  strained  through  a 
canvas  bag  and  stored  away  in  carboy.s. 
Some  for  imm^-diate  use  was  bottled  off  in- 
to native  bottUs  called  baggallis.  These 
baggaliis  are  flat  flasks  of  glass,  blown 
thinner  than  an  egg  shell.  When  empty 
tbe  merest  flip  of  the  finger  nail  will  shivir 
one,  but  when  full  they  stand  a  good  deal 
of   knocking  about.      The    baggali    holds 

about   a    pint   and    a   half.     X *s  brew 

cost  him  about  a  half  keran,  or  tec  cents, 
a  baggali. 

The  wine  was  drinkable  as  soon  as  made, 
but  although  light  to  the  taste  it  was  fear- 
fully dec<'ptive.  One  glass  would  find  tbe 
whereabouts  of  a  person's  head;  three 
glasses  would  lay  out  anybody  but  an  old 
toper. 

In  Hamakan  tbe  people,  instead  of  rack- 
ing tbe  wine  off  into  carboys,  keep  it  in  the 
big  jar».  Th«i>e  are  half  biried  in  the 
ground  out-doors,  and  in  the  winter  art- 
covered  over  by  heaps  of  horse  manure  to 
ke«p  the  wine  from  freezing.  Well  made 
Persian  wine  does  not  need  to  be  kept  air- 
tight. Tbe  Persians  merely  lie  a  cloth  or 
a  wad  of  cotton  over  the  mouth  of  the  car- 
boys.  

Makixe  telephont. —  Telephonic  com- 
munication can  be  carried  on  between  ships 
at  sea  by  m»-ans  of  a  sound  producing  ap- 
paratus attached  to  each  vessel,  to  be  work- 
ed under  tbe  frurface  of  tbe  water.  Each 
Tesael  also  baa  a  sound  receiving  apparatus 
to  take  sigunU.  iLtelligible  signals  could 
be  produced  by  this  apparatus,  which  would 
be  transmitted  through  the  water  in  all 
directions  with  considerable  velocity. 


<*ALirOR\IA      KAIKI>'N. 


A  Few    ricnr^-i    ibnc    will   Proke  Inter 
eatlMK    to    «>iir    Reailer. 


Tlie  Pacific  t'wx>:  *.*}».  California  is  now 
growing  the  finest  raisins  in  tbe  world  and 
will  soon  stop  imported  fruits.  Over  800.- 
000  boxes  were  made  in  the  State  during 
1887.  The  packing  season  of  1S88  is  esti 
mated  at  over  1.500.000  boxes.  The  season 
begins  about  Augast  '20th,  and  tbe  proc'-ss 
of  cuiing  is  very  sim  le.  As  soon  as  the 
graprs  have  ripened,  tbe  clusters  are  cm 
from  the  vines  aud  placed  on  wooden  trays 
or  boardr^.  where  they  are  left  undisturbed 
for  two  weeks  to  be  dried  by  tbe  beat  of  the 
sun  and  the  warmth  of  tbe  earth,  then  tbev 
ar-'  tamed  and  I- ft  for  another  two  we.  k?. 
when  they  are  sufficiently  cured  and  n  ady 
(or  the  sweating  process.  At  this  point, 
they  are  carefully  taki-n  from  the  bonrd-> 
and  placed  in  boxes  of  50  lbs.  each,  and 
placed  in  a  close  building  where  they  will 
remain  for  about  two  weeks,  and  are  thn 
ready  for  packing.  In  drying,  tbe  sterns 
become  brittle,  some  grap*-s  are  too  dry. 
some  not  dry  enough,  out  tbe  sweating 
process  equalizes  alt  this. 

Tbe  White  Moscat,  of  Alexandria,  is  the 
variety  principaUy  u^d  for  raisin  purposes. 
The  seedless  Sultana  is  being  planted  and 
is  a  good  though  small  variety.  Planting 
is  done  between  January  and  April,  cuttings 
being  preferred  to  rooted  vines.  Cuttings 
are  worth  $5  per  1.000,  rooted  vines  are  $20 
per  1,000-  In  making  selection  for  vine- 
yards, the  low  damp  lands  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  grapes  will  not  ripen  early  enough 
to  enable  them  to  be  dried  before  the  wet 
season  begins. 

ESTIMATE    EXPS>CSE8    OF  10   ACSES   OF    fiAlSXN 

CBAPES. 

Corto*  10  acres  11*50  per  »cre ....$500.00 

Piantioff  >n>i  H&rrowinfr  (0  #'J  60 '25.0U 

O.OOU    Cuuin>.'»  »l*6O0f«r    l.OOO   ptuted 

8tol0fecC 25.00 

Plaalin^  j*  *-J  '"O  per  ftcre ?*■'* 

0*re  of  vio«>'xr*l  6rM  tear        ■ 75  OO 

C*re  o(  rinev»pd  •ccond  year lOU  OO 

Care  o(  «iDeTud  thml  year IIO.OO 

Care  of  TineVirl  (ouna  je»r 12o  UU 

C»re  of  viocTarJ  Mui  year  , I'J5.00 

Pkkinz  ukJ  Curing  Crops  of  2d,  3d.  4Ui,  5ch 

jtAn,  30lotisat  t^&P«r  tOD 45O.00 


The    MEBCBA5T  is  the-  only  recognized 
wine  joumnl  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Total  Co«t.... «155o.00 

BECEIFTS. 

S^YOoJ  rear  3  tooi  toM  la  »«eat  box  U  S 

oeata  per  poond $200.00 

Third  r«ar  ti  Com  sold   io  fw«aK  box  at  5 

c<ent«  per  pooad 60O.00 

Foaithi-evSiUHu  lold  ia  aweat  box  M  5 

eeflU  per  pooad 90O.O  ) 

Tifth  war  1-2  loos  toitd  \u  sweat  box  at  5 

renw  per  pooaH 1 2O0.0O 

Value  o<  lUacRsftfth  TAT  at  $250  per  acre  'JoOu.OO 

$5.fiO0.00 
..   1..S55.00 


Total  uxMant  expeoJed 

Profit  on  lab»r  tor  5  jears 


$^,945.00 

"Many  instances  could  be  mentioned 
where  the  profits  of  vineyards  every  year 
aie  from  $150  to  $'200  per  acre,  but  this  is 
tbe  result  of  experience  and  good  manage- 
ment. A<t  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  present  only  such  facts  as  will  show  the 
yteld  of  an  average  vineyard,  these  special 
caik'S  are  not  made  the  basis  of  calcalation ." 

GBAPE     VI.^E     ■II.DCWK. 


penetratc-s  its  entire  tissue,  while  the 
European  attacks  tbe  upper  side  of  tbe  leaf 
■>cly. 

The  American  mildew,  which  seems  mach 
tbe  most  common  on  this  side  of  tbe  Atlan- 
tic, first  prest-nts  itself,  according  to  tbe 
best  authorities,  in  the  form  of  spots  re- 
ft.mbling  a  small  accumulaliou  of  powd«red  ' 
sugar,  OO  the  undrr  surface  of  the  leaf;  bat 
imperceptibly  the  spots  extend  and  join  un- 
til they  cover  a  larger  portion  of  the  entire 
lowrr  face  of  tbe  foliage.  I^ter  etilL  the 
Centers  of  attack  dry  op  and  take  tbe  color 
of  brown  or  dead  leaves  mildewed;  shrivel- 
ed, dried-up  leaves  are  often  confounded 
with  or  taken  (or  *'  tun-scald;"  but  on  clos- 
er observation  mild<-w  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  sun- scald.  In  the  effect  of 
ihe  latter,  there  is  no  white  powdery  mush- 
room Vegetation  visible  on  the  lower  face  of 
tbe  Itaf.  Mildew  mostly  attacks  the  fo*« 
inge,  sometimes  also  th-  young  green  stems; 
rar<  ly  the  sm-tll  yoong.  and  nev^r  the  full 
grown,  ripeniug  bemrs. 

The  European  mildew  first  appears  cd 
the  upper  surface  of  the  vine-leaves,  and 
bears  itis  fewer  spores  on  smaller,  not  much 
branched,  stemlets;  it  destroys  the  vitality 
uf  the  leaves,  and  with  it  tbe  crop,  just  as 
our  mildew  does.  Its  resting  spores  are 
unknown  and  with  its  life-history  ve  are 
not  so  Well  acquainted,  bat  we  known  that 
sulphur  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  will  de- 
stroy it;  while  it  fails  when  applied  to  tbe 
American.  A  noted  French  scientist  fUg- 
grsted  as  a  remedy  for  the  American  mil- 
dew, a  mixture  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron, 
copperas,  (4lb«  ),  with  plastrr  of  Paris, 
g\-pt^nm  (20  lbs.  j.  which,  according  to  re- 
pi>rts,  was  applied  with  marked  success. 
Remedies  of  this  kind  must  be  used  very 
cautiously;  aud  nntil  their  efficiency  and 
proper  mode  of  appliance  are  well  establish- 
ed, our  grape  growers  will  do  best  to  select 
those  varieties  which  are  generally  Irss 
liable  to  this  and  tbe  European  form  of  the 
disease,  of  tbe  Labru.<ca  type,  sacb  as  Con- 
cord, Hartford,  etc.,  and  tbeir  hybrids,  such 
as  arv  generally  cultivated  in  the  Keuka 
region. 

As  in  all  other  cases,  and  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is,  in  this,  worth  more  than  ponnda 
of  cure;  and  the  true  policy  is  to  avoid  set- 
ting vineyards  on  low,  wet  or  soggy  soiU, 
or  where  water  stagnates,  and  always  make 
lure  of  the  most  exempt  varieties,  good  fer- 
tilization, thorough  cultivation,  proper 
pruning  and  training,  and  tbe  thinring  of 
fruit,  in  young  vineyards,  to  what  they  can 
safely  bear.  A  practical  and  experienced 
grape  culturist  says:  "  If  tbe«e  viuUy  im- 
portant points  are  disregarded,  even  tbe 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  varieties  of 
vines  will  become  diseased." 

A     HISBAND    WAXrED. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  mildew  that  in- 
juriously effect  the  grape  vines  of  this  coun- 
try—some varieties  more  than  others — and 
some  seations,  particularly  wet  ones,  more 
than  in  those  that  are  dry  or  only  of  aver- 
age dampness  and  hamidity. 

These  two  varieties  of  fungus  leaf  pest 
are  th**  American  mildew  ijwroMpora  rifi- 
ro/d^  and  the  Earopeao  mildew  toidrum). 
The  Very  important  and  easily  distinguish- 
able difference  between  these  two  vineyard 
scouz^ee.  is  that  tbe  American  variety  sp- 
pears  on   the   lower  side  of  the  leaf,  and 


In  a  box  of  spricoU  packed  by  a  young 
woman  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Joseph  Hahn  of 
2*23  Washington  street,  Xew  York,  found 
the  following  letter: 

"If  this  should  meste  the  eye  of  some 
good-looking  young  man  that  would  like  to 
get  marred,  just  come  uot  here  in  Cilifor- 
nia.  Lot  of  good  lokin  girts  here,  and 
wants  to  get  marred  (I  for  one),  but  most 
be  under  30  years  years  old  and  of  good 
habits.  Send  your  pictire  and  I  will  send 
mine,  and  don't  think  tbe  girls  in  Califor- 
nia don,t  realire  they  are  just  as  good  to 
work  as  the  girls  thair,  and  th<>  California 
girls  are  the  best  in  tbe  market.  You  can 
address  A.  B.  C,  San  Jot«.  Calif.  Excuse 
bad  writing,  for  I  am  writing  on  a  fruit 
box  and  the  boss  is  watching  mf.     Ta  ta." 
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THE     VIXE    AND     ITK    FRVIT. 

(Coiitinufd  from  page  55.) 

lu  coutiiiUHtiou  of  the  subject  iu  »hu 
Vimj/ardbil,  Dr.  McCarthy  says:  Auioug 
these  ettrly  viueynrdistn,  it  wns  very  wi-ll 
HUiierstood  that  grape  culture  should,  iu 
the  mniu,  be  a  busiuess  iu  itself.  As 
long  ago  as  in  the  time  of  this,  it  was  mudt-- 
a  rule  and  put  into  writing:  "Thou  shnlt 
not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds: 
lest  the  fruit  of  thy  seed  which  thou  hast 
sown,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  vineyard  be  de- 
filed.' '  Iu  other  words,  attend  to  your 
grapes  with  care—devote  your  energies  to 
them — do  not  spoil  your  vines  by  cumber- 
ing your  ground  with  too  many  diftVrent 
productions.  Is  not  that  good  advice  even 
yet?  About  the  only  thing  that  ever  grew 
in  the  vineyards  besides  the  vine  was  the 
fig  tree.  These  were  often  planted  in  cor- 
ners by  themselves,  and  hence  are  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  as  accompanying  the  vine. 
"And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  undtr  his  fig  teee, 
from  Dau  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days 
of  Solomon.'' 

We  hear  even  now  of  grape  thieves  along 
our  lakes.  They  had  the  same  trouble 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  guard 
against  such  lawless  depredations,  law  was 
laid  down  to  cover  the  case:  "When  thou 
Cometh  into  thy  neighbor's  vineyard,  then 
thou  mayest  eat  grapes,  thy  fill  at  thine 
own  pleasure;  but  thou  shalt  not  pat  any  iu 
thy  vessel."  If,  iu  other  words,  a  good 
vineyardist  is  kind  enough  to  let  you  have 
your  ''fill"  at  his  expense,  do  not  be  mean 
enough  to  fill  your  basket  also  and  carry 
that  away  with  you.  If  you  do  it  in  his 
presence  it  will  be  -'piggish" — if  iu  his 
absence,  theft. 

Every  once  in  awhile  some  of  our  vine- 
yards are  damaged  by  hail.  The  same  was 
true  iu  ancient  times.  David  says:  "He 
destroyed  their  vines  with  hail  and  their 
sycamore  trees  with  frost.''  Aud  further- 
more, these  ancient  vineyardists  were 
troubled  with  foxes,  jackals  and  wild  boars. 
This  is  referred  to  in  one  place  where  the 
question  is  asked,  ''Why  hast  thou  then 
broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  iA\  they 
which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her?  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  aud  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.'*  This 
is  an  instance  in  which  the  church  is 
spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  vineyard. 
So  they  built  walls,  aud  set  hedges  around 
their  vineyards  to  protect  them,  and  also 
built  towers  at  convenient  points,  from  the 
summits  of  which  they  might  be  watched. 
In  the  days  of  Balaam  the  wall  was  com- 
mon. "But  the  augel  uf  the  Lord  stood  in 
a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  beiug  on 
this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side.''  And  iu 
Christ's  time,  he  alluded  to  the  prevalent 
custom  of  building  walls,  setting  hedges, 
erecting  towers  for  observation,  as  well  as 
having  wine  presses  in  them.  '  'Hear 
another  parable:  There  was  a  certain 
house-holder,  who  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a  wine- 
press in  it,  aud  built  a  tower,  aud  let  it  out 
to  husbandmen,  aud  went  into  a  far 
country." 

The  prophet,  Ezekiel,  who  lived  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  under  the 
figure  of  a  vine  plucked  up  aud  wasted, 
reveals  the  coming  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
aud  at  the  same  time,  shows  us  incidentally 
the  ancient  mode  of  ''staking  and  wiring" 
their  vines.  He  says:  ''And  she  had 
strong  rods  for  the  scepters  of  them  that 
bear  rule,  and  her  stature  was  exalted 
among   the   thick   branches,    and   she   ap- 


peared in  her  height  with  the  multitude  of 
her  branches.  But  she  was  plucked  up  in 
a  fnrj',  she  was  cast  down  to  the  ground, 
aud  the  east  wind  dried  up  her  fruit:  her 
strong  rods  were  brokeu  and  \vith<-red;  the 
fire  consumL'd  them. 

Dr.  S:uith  says  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
probably  allowed  the  vines  to  grow  trailing 
on  the  ground  or  upon  supports.  This  lat- 
ter mode  of  cultivation  is  that  to  which 
Ezekiel  alludes  when  he  says  "her  strong 
rods  were  broken  and  withered. ''  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  studied  in  Palestine,  de- 
scribes how  he  saw  them  tiained;  "They  are 
planted  singly  in  rows  eight  or  ten  feet 
apart,  in  each  direction.  The  stalk  is  buf- 
fered to  grow  up  larg*",  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  aud  is  then  fastened  iu  a  slop- 
ing position  to  a  strong  stake,  and  the 
shoots  sufi'ered  to  grow  aud  extend  from  one 
plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons. 
Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant 
toward  each  other,  and  thus  form  by  their 
shoots  a  sort  of  arch.  The.se  shoots  are 
pruned  away  iu  Autumn." 

Palestine  has  alwaj'S  been  a  laud  of 
vineyards,  where  the  vine  was  extensively 
cultivated,  and  where  it  grew  to  great 
abundance.  When  the  spies  were  sent  forth 
to  view  the  country,  preparatory  to  its  pos- 
session by  the  Israelites,  we  are  told  that 
"they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eschol,  and 
cut  down  from  theuce  a  branch  wilh  one 
cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff;  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegi'a nates,  and  of  the  figs.''  Eschol 
meaus  "the  current  of  the  cluster.''  They 
came  to  a  magnificent  viueyard,  through 
which  a  stream  of  water  flowed.  "The 
place  was  called  the  brook  Eschol,  because 
of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which  the  children 
of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence."  That 
cluster  was  borne  "between  two  upon  a 
staff,''  not  because  of  its  weight,  but  so  as 
not  to  crush  the  fruit.  The  same  thing  is 
often  seen  in  Palestine  at  this  day,  when 
men  carry  clusters  at  times  weighing  a 
dozen  pounds,  the  berries  being  as  large  as 
plums.  The  vine  iu  Palestine  not  only 
produces  luscious  grapes,  but  they  grow  to 
great  size,  attaining  at  times  a  foot  and  a 
half  iu  diameter,  and  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
aud  over. 

To  these  same  vineyards  does  the  prophet 
Isaiah  allude  as  the  land  is  over-run  by  its 
enemies,  aud  the  delightful  places  are  laid 
waste^"For  the  fields  uf  Heshbau  languish 
and  the  vine  of  Sibmah;  the  lords  of  the 
heathen  have  brokeu  down  the  principal 
plants  thereof,  they  are  come  even  unto 
Jazer,  they  wandered  through  the  wilder- 
ness; her  branches  are  stretched  out,  they 
are  gone  over  the  si^a.  Therefore,  I  will 
bewail  with  the  weepiug  of  Jazer,  the  vine 
of  Sibmah:  I  will  water  thee  with  my  tears, 
0  Heshbon  and  EleaUh;  for  the  shouting 
for  thy  summer  frnits  aud  for  thy  harvest 
is  fallen." 

Dean  Stanley  thus  speaks  of  some  of  the 
vineyards  he  saw  there  near  Bethlehem  in 
modern  times:  *'Here  more  than  elsewhere 
iu  Palestine  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  the  vineyards,  marked  by  their 
watch  towers  aud  walls,  seated  on  their 
aucieut  terraces,  the  earliest  and  latest 
symbol  of  Judah.  The  elevation  of  the 
hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the  true 
climate  of  the  vine.''  "He  bound  his  foal 
lo  the  vine  aud  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice 
vine;  he  washed  his  garments  iu  wine  aud 
his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.''— Jacob's 
prophecy  of  Christ,  his  death  beiug  sym- 
bolized by  the  blood  of  grapes. 
In  th^  ^ays  of  Christ,  the  vine  culture  of 


Judea  was  almost  universal.  In  the  15th 
chapter  of  John,  it  is  also  beautifully  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  showiug  man's 
relation  to  God.  "I  am  the  true  vine,  and 
my  father  is  the  husbandmen.  Every 
branch  in  mo  that  beareth  not  fruit  he 
taketh  away,  and  every  branch  that  beareth 
fruit,  he  purgcth  it  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit." 

"He  pruueth  it  that  it  may  yield  large  and 
better  iruit — that  is  what  it  teaches.  Every 
vineyardist  understands  what  that  means. 
The  buruiug  up  of  the  waste  branches  after 
the  pruuiug  is  also  alluded  to:  "If  a  man 
abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered:  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
ihey  are  burned." 

[To  be  coiii'mued.) 


HiaiTH    TO    VKAt-K    GKOWEKS. 


During  the  month  of  M.iy,  just  ended, 
there  was  considerable  rainfall  in  man^ 
parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  Pi-  d 
mont  aud  Alpine  rf  gii>us,  where  the  peopl 
are  making  note-worthy  progiess  iu  grapi - 
culture.  This  kind  of  weather,  if  it  cou 
tinues  well  into  or  through  the  mouth  o 
June,  betokens  bad  things  for  the  grapi 
crop.  So  far,  the  temperature  has  not  beei 
sviflBcieutly  hot,  as  a  rule,  to  develop  tht 
spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungi  which  caus^ 
grapes  to  rot.  Hot  weather  is  almost  suri 
to  prevail  iu  June,  and  if  frequent  rains  ac- 
company such  hot  weather,  the  couditiouf- 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus, 
and  it  is  apt  to  show  itself,  and  do  an  un- 
told amount  of  damage.  Some  preventives 
"for  black  rot''  have  been  tried,  however, 
which  have  given  very  satisfactory  results 
to  vineyardists,  North  aud  South.  One  of 
these  preventives  is  b;iggiDg  the  grapes  by 
enclosing  each  buueh  iu  a  paptr  sack,  aud 
the  other  is  sheltering  the  viues  froai  the 
rain.  Bagging  is  easily  and  rapidly  done 
after  a  little  experience,  aud  is  not  costly. 
Paper  sacks  can  be  purchased  from  dealers 
at  the  North  at  about  75  cents  per  1,000 — 
probably  less.  Pins  of  the  cheapest  kind 
will  answer  the  purpose,  costing  about  two 
cents,  or  less,  per  full  paper.  Open  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  with  the  fingers,  blow 
into  it  as  the  store  clerks  do,  aud  it  is  in- 
flated so  as  to  remain  open  until  it  is  slipped 
upward  over  the  bunch  of  grapes.  After 
this  is  done,  gather  the  topmost  part  of  the 
sack  with  the  baud  and  fold  it  over  the 
cane  or  vine  from  which  the  cluster  haugs, 
holding  it  with  the  left  hand  while  with  the 
right  hand  insert  a  pin  through  and  back 
again,  tlius  securing  the  sack  firmly  iu  this 
position,  leaving  no  opening  to  catch  rain 
water.  Care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
plenty  of  room  iu  the  lower  end  of  the  sack 
for  the  lengthening  out  of  the  buuch  of 
grapes  as  it  grows.  To  this  end  leave 
several  inches  of  space,  while  at  the  upper 
end  leave  the  sack  full  and  without  folds. 
The  lower  coruers,  or  at  least  one  corner  of 
the  sack,  should  be  clipped  with  the  scis- 
sors, so  as  to  prevent  the  possible  accumu- 
lation of  rain  water  in  the  sack,  which 
would  ruin  the  fruit.  The  work  should  be 
done  now,  while  the  berries  are  small  and 
before  the  fungus  spores  have  already 
attached  themselves  to  the  fruit.  If  dor e 
in  time  the  grapes  will  be  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  fungi,  birds  and  insects,  though 
the  bunches  so  enclosed  will  ripen  a  week 
or  so  later  on  account  of  it.  The  reason  of 
the  process  is  clear  when  we  consider  the 
way  in  which  the  fungus  disease  is  spread 
from  vine  to  vine  and  from  vineyard  to 
vineyard.     From  the  observations  of  micro 


flcopists   who    have   made   these   things   a 

careful  study,  it  can  no  longer  be  dispute  d 
that  the  cause  of  the  rot  is  a  vegetable 
fungus — a  real  vegetable  plant  which  grows 
upon  the  vine  and  its  parts  as  the  mistletoe 
grows  upon  larger  trees — and  that  it  bears 
seeds  that  float  about  in  the  air  as  dust, 
taking  root  on  leaf  or  fruit  wherever  they 
may  r,tick  by  contact.  The  first  bagging  of 
grapes  was  done  in  the  light  of  this  idea, 
;iud  was  tried  as  an  invention  to  mechani- 
cally prevent  the  contact  of  the  fruit  with 
the  "disease."'  It  has  so  far  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  an  only  reun  dy,  since  sheltering 
rhe  vines  is  too  expensive  for  profitable 
giape  growing.  Bagi^ing  has  proved  quite 
successful  iu  Greenville  and  othtr  places  iu 
South  Caroliun,  and  is  not  lo  be  n  garded 
IS  a  fanciful  theory.  It  is  as  praelical  as 
inythiug  else  iu  Jigriculture.  If  we  could 
-ieep  the  Seeds  of  weids  aud  grass  from  tho 
s<.'il  WW  would  not  have  w.  eds  or  grass  to 
.-•ontend  with  iu  the  caltivalion  of  our  cropr^. 
30  with  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  which 
jausts  our  grnJl^s  to  rot.  If  we  keep  tin  m 
rom  contact  with  the  fruit  we  previ-nt  tlie 
ot.  We  have  heard  ol  an  instauct  in 
which  bagging  fail,  d  to  prevent  it,  but,  in 
;he  face  of  the  universal  success  of  the 
nethod  in  the  largest  grape  growing  sec- 
ions  of  the  country,  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
ieve  that  in  that  instance,  or  iu  auy  such 
instance,  the  bagging  was  done  too  late  or 
loo  carelessly.  The  spores  of  the  fungus 
are  produced  und-  r  conditions  of  the  com- 
bined heat  of  summer  and  moisture — con- 
tinued wet  weather.  Thi  se  two  things  are 
accessary  to  its  fecundity  and  spreading. 

Sheltering  the  vines  bv  placing  some  sort 
of  cheap  roof  over  them  can,  of  coui'se,  bo 
practiced  upon  a  few  vines  for  the  table 
supply,  and  never  fails  of  the  best  results. 
The  reason  of  this  method  is  also  clear:  the 
necessary  water  on  the  vines  is  prevented, 
aud  without  the  presence  of  this  water, 
though  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus  be 
on  the  vines,  they  cannot  germinate  aud 
cause  rot. 


UOW     PKOIIIBITIOA     WORKS. 


A  scene  in  a  Portland  saloon  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  in  the  Portland  Ex- 
change :  The  bookkeeper  was  bringing  forth 
beer  from  a  hole  in  the  wall  back  of  the 
counter.  Suddenly  a  watcher  rushed  in 
and  cried;  "Here  dey  cum!"  Presto, 
change!  Iu  an  iustaut  the  hole  in  the  wall 
was  covered  with  a  picture  of  ''Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware."  Glasses  were 
thrown  down  a  trap  door  into  the  cellar, 
and  when  the  d.puties  enter,  the  smiling 
clerk  is  busily  engaged  in  selliug  cigars. 

In  another  saloon,  the  reporter  found  an 
iunocent-lookiug  sink.  No  one  would  think 
for  an  iustaut  that  anything  besides  a  harm- 
less Sebago  ever  came  from  the  faucet.  A 
workman  with  a  dinuer-pail  in  his  hand, 
came  into  the  saloon.  He  walked  up  to 
the  bar,  and  laying  down  his  pail,  request- 
ed the  bartender  to  fill  it.  The  dispenser 
of  liquor  walked  to  that  identical  sink,  aud 
filled  the  pail  with  foaming  b*'er  from  that 
faucet. 

There  is  a  liquor  shop  in  Portland,  where 
the  customer  sees  only  a  cigar-counter,  and 
no  person  iu  charge  of  it,  when  he  enters. 
At  the  end  of  th«  room  is  a  plank  partition 
with  a  hole  about  six  inches  square  in  it, 
and  a  small  peep-hole  about  a  foot  above. 
The  customer  walks  to  the  hole,  calls  for 
his  liquor,  lays  down  his  money  on  a  shelf 
beneath  the  aperture.  A  hand  takes  the 
money  and  sets  out  the  drink.  The  hand 
is  ail  the  customer  sees. — Lewiaton,  {Me.) 
I  Journal. 
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NO     PKEE    TRADF.      WAKTfr'.D 

lilkin  UronemrMll  on  "»eiiKtor  Slt'imr' 
for  llrl|>. 

Tb<'  followiDg  petition  is  beiug  circnliiled 
moDc  th««  ratRin  mt  n  of  thin  conntr,  nni) 

b.  i'lR  geoerifclly  signed.  It  is  snfficifntly 
[plii-ii  in  all  its  terms  to  be  easily  nnder* 
ooJ,  and  is  considrred  by  many  lo  be  an 
Qporrant  move  politically,  which  will 
ivc    great    bearing   oo   the  coming    com- 

Hon.  WiHiam  M.  Stewart,  Senator  fmm 
evjula — DiAB  Sib.-  In  the  failnre  of  any 
illiut;  or  «>mp-leut  ri-prt-sentative  of  our 
iru  st'ite  to  lift  a  voice  in  our  bhfklf,  we 
rii^-in  growrt*  of  Fresno  county.  Culi- 
trnia.  appeal  to  yoQ  the  represj-ntalive  of 
[iotb(.r  fltate,  bat  a  senator   whos^  ability 

Ihf  pride  of  oar  slop<>,  irrespective  of 
irty.  and  whose  broad  statemanship,  as 
Qowu  by  yonr  course  in  congress,  em- 
nic.  s  not  only  the  interests  of  your  own 
-.  but  tbosti  of  the  whole  coast. and  the 
otire  country. 

rud**r  the  kind' influences  of  oar  skies 
ud  the  protectivt*  policy  of  the  government 
e  have  been  induced  to  inaugurate  an  in- 
ustry  new  to  the  American  continent, 
have  had  many  trials  and  disconrage- 
t-*,  bnt  we  have  met  them  with  foiti- 
id- .    hoping   for   a    happy    onlcome.     No 

isin  vineyard  in  Cilifornia  has  ever  re- 
ai  1    any    adi innate    per    c^nt.     upon    the 

)<it;il  aud  labor  invested.  We  have  sim- 
ly  toiled  on  in  faith  until  the  time  the 
rolit  should  come. 

But  now  through  the  grace  of  his  majesty, 

e  r<  igning  presid-  ut  of  the  United  Sutes, 
nd  his  followers,  we  are  confronted  with 

pr. posed  rtduL-lion  of  %  cent  iu  the 
iTiff  upon  raisins. 

This  (ruction  of  a  cent  may  appear  a 
dicuload  thifag  to  a  body  like  the  senate, 
omposed  of  millionaires,  but  to  us  poor 
read-winners  it  is  vital,  and  represents 
lie  pru6t  we  have  been  struggling  and 
opiug  for  through  years. 

Spain,  our  competitor,  has  these  advan- 
ng*'-*;  she  can  get  labor  at  an  uv>>rage  of 
Lvuts  a  day.  and  she  can  land  her 
ai^ius  in  New  York  at  a  freight  cost  of  8 

uts  a  box.  Our  labor  has  increased  npon 
^  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  no  mat- 
er what  element  we  employ,  and  is  likely 
;o  higher:  while  despite  the  govem- 
letit's  munificient  subsidies  to  build  con- 
in^  ntal  railways,  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
n  Aw-rage  of  38  cents  a  box  to  get  oar 
ni-<ma  to  the  eastern  market. 

Trolection  has  not  increased  (he  price 
f    raisins.       Comptftilion   alone  baa   regn* 

ted  the  market  value.  Under  oar  dis 
dvanlages  of  labor  and  transportation. 
he  tariffs  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  as 
ven  a  fighting  chance. 

Unless  congress  is  willing  to  bold  Iha* 
hield  before  onr  infant  industry,  our 
a«se  is  hopless.  From  the  lime  the  first 
ox  of  California  raisins  were  offered  in 
tie  market  the  Spaniard  has  stood  at  the 
ioor,  poniard  in  hand,  endeavoring  to  kill 
he  American  product.  It  is  for  the  honor- 
ble  Senate,  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
•elieve  is  the  guardian  of  the  general  weal, 
o  determine  wh^-ther  the  attempted  assis- 
ination  shall  succeed  or  not. 

We  present  these  facta   knowing  we  are 

humble  and  insignificant  factor  in  the 
;re»t  economy  of  the  union,  but  trusting 
00  will  realize  that  no  single  industry  in 
be  nation  can  be  stricken  down  without 
■jory  to  all,  and  that  our  poor  welfare  is 
a  much  to  as  as  is  to  them  the  interest  of 
he  richest  or  greatest. 


We  pat  our  trust  in  yon  and  the  honora- 
ble Senate  to  stand  by  ns,  otherwise  we  are 
mined. 

VKAF»:.S      AS     »OUD. 


It  is  now  universally  conceded  by  all 
scientists  and  well-iuformed  men,  in  all 
professions,  obtk-rves  the  I'ineyarditt,  tbat 
as  food  fur  baman  begins,  there  is  nothing 
in  all  (be  vig'^tabte  world  and  its  vast  num- 
bers of  productions  superior  to,  or  equal, 
to  good  varieties  of  ripe  vrajK-s;  and  they 
not  only  give  strength,  endurance  and  vi- 
vacity to  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
wi  II,  but  restore  the  sick  and  d<-bilitated  to 
health,  when  eaten  freely  during  the  vin- 
tage times  of  the  year,  in  the  vineyard 
regions  of  all  countries  where  they  are  pro- 
duced, or  fresh  from  the  city  markets. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  their  n'stri- 
live  and  heatth-iuspiring  qualities  in  oor 
own  grape  growing  region,  we  mention  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Swarthout.  who  re- 
sides with  her  son-in-low,  J.  F.  Crosby. 
who  is  an  extensive  grape-grower  on  Lake 
Keaka,  and  one  of  our  best  known  and 
mcst  popular  citiz<-ns.  Mrs.  Swarthout 
was  ninety-four  years  old  in  January  last, 
and  now  in  good  health  and  strength,  not 
having  been  sick  in  years,  although  she 
sastained  a  fracture  of  the  arm  three  years 
ago  and  again  a  year  later,  by  being  thrown 
from  a  carriage,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
the  physician  said  the  broken  parts  would 
not  unite  and  heal  on  account    of  her   ex- 


trr-me  old  age^  but  in  this  he  was  mistakes, 
as  the  broken  arm  speedily  recovend,  and 
is  now  as  sound  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Swarthout  baa  been  a  grape  eater 
for  years,  and  is  firm  in  her  belief  that  she 
could  not  live  without  them.  She  begins 
with  the  earliest  grapes  in  .\ngust.  and 
continaes  to  eat  of  them  daily  until  they 
are  gone;  and  in  all  of  this  year  and  up  to 
the  16  day  of  May.  she  as  eaten  an  average 
of  two  pounds  a  day. 

It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  in  this 
grape  ngion  that  the  large  number  of  girls 
who  work  in  grapes  continuously  through 
the  season  of  picking  and  shipping,  which 
is  from  September  to  December,  or  later, 
gain  iu  flesh  from  five  to  twenty  pound-^, 
and  many  who  come  from  the  villages  and 
cities  in  delicate  health,  return  to  their 
homes  well,  hearty  aud  strong,  and  this 
is  one  of  tne  reasons  why  help  iu  grapes  is 
now  so  plentiful. 

These  are  facts  and  circnm stances  of 
mi>st  significant  import,  which  speak  vol- 
umns  iu  favor  of  the  claim  made  for  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  as  superior  to  all  others 
for  its  excellent  life-giviug  elements. 


Watbbing  plants. — Persons  whose  plants 
mysteriously  sicken  and  die  are  warned  by 
Dr.  J.  W  L.  Tbudicam,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Loudon  Socitty  or  Arts,  that 
only  pure  water  mnst  be  used  in  wattring 
them.  Impure  water  breeds  a  sort  of  fun- 
gus at  the  roots,  which  soon  destrovs  them. 


CALIFOB91A     R4MIX<I    AHEAD. 


"We  handle  txclusively  .American  fruit," 
lecenily  said  a  large  dealer  to  a  ^faU  and 
Exprrss  reporter, 

"Yua  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  rais- 
ins are  a  product  of  native  industry?'* 

**  Yts  sir,  I  do.  They  come  from  the 
west.  The  California  raisin  industry  ia 
growing  into  greater  proujinence  every  year_ 

The  Muscat  graiH-  is  generally  used  for 
making  raisin*.  Whf  n  the  grapes  are  snf- 
fici-nily  riptUt-d,  Chinamen  go  into  the 
viuf-yard  w^ith  woodi-n  trays  five  feet  square 
and  three  inches  deep,  cut  off  the  branches, 
and  lay  them  iu  the  trays,  being  cnr^^fol 
that  the  grapes  do  not  lie  npon  each  other. 

The  trays  are  then  laid  in  the  sun  and 
left  there.  Ten  days  later  the  Chinamen 
go  into  the  vineyard  again,  each  one  with 
an  empty  tray.  Tb'-y  find  the  exposed  side 
of  the  grapes  cured,  and  of  a  rich  purplish 
color.  The  empty  trays  are  now  laid  bot- 
tom up  on  the  filled  ones  and  the}  are  tam- 
ed over  together,  so  that  the  aucnred  side 
is  txposed  in  the  new  trays.  They  are  left 
thus  in  the  suu  for  another  ten  dnys^  and 
are  then  taken  to  the  cooling  house,  where 
they  are  kept  for  about  two  weeks.  They 
are  then  packed  in  boxes  for  the  market,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "London  layer"  style. 
There  are  nu  better  raisins  iu  the  world;  in- 
deed  there  are  few  that  equal  them.  The 
production  last  year  was  800,000  boxes.  In 
1873  it  was  only  6.000.  This  year  it  is  ex- 
pected the  figures  will  reach  nearly  one 
million." 


E^ST   IBOUI^O    THROUGH 
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Tobaooo  iMf        ...... ........... 

Vegetable* "' 

Whalebon. , 

Win»      

Wool.GrrM. 

•'     Polled 

'•    Scoured. , 

VTookn  Gooda. 


Total*. 


13  .380 

32.ftlO 
3"J!*,ti80 
119.970 

12.-J40 
8.-.>--'<) 

3a.Aio 

173.09U 
14,590 

iisi^io 


4,46u 

"i'Jao 


ao.eau 

1,-JOO 
47,580 
4U.000 

iao,a:o 


se,e60 

"23,066 
15.HIU 

271,190 

3.010 

27.IHO 

isi'.iiio 

43,16U 

122.  St» 

1.13S.S70 

1,420 

S,710 

107  ,«0 

soiiaeo 


3,600 


281,eoO 

i(i'.'.4ao 

11.7  O 

II  ,817,880 
-1»,520 


40S,340 

S8,3S0 

1,808,130 

730,(I0U 
2S.290 
43,340 
43,830 


IAPA0.140 


24,080 
SsitiSO 


120,000 

530 

523!7l6 


2,290 


70,«00 


2i,oeo 


210,320 


u,oeo 


1,781 
1^3,430 


43,770 


330,280 
28,0S0 


710 


214.400 

80,100 

116.380 


70,110 
1,330 


172.280 
47,tf;0 


&4.09a 
22,100 
31,8;<0 


923,810 

Mieii'iib 
3.M&0 

io7,atn 


13,170 
62,650 


481. 
46.760 


'21,260 
■iOMO 


24,230 
4(10 


10,250 


2e«.*T<i 


2.700.400 


9e,02U  2.470 

13.20O  500,490 


281.330  526.380  237.56 


100 
326.880 


San  Frasdaoo. 
18,9Seil40 


Zl.eoa,pltaxl^tloxx. 


uaUaod. 
268,370 


Loa  AJDff«l«. 
1.4.17,800 


Sacfanento. 
2,70tt.400 


San  Joae 
201. Mf> 


Stocktoo- 
526,390 


Mamrilla. 
1^7.550 


CoNoo. 
388,050 


Graod  Toul. 
34.7UT.020 
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THE     VITIcri.TlTR«r     l«ftMMISSI4»?i. 


PBKCOCIOrS    4»L1VES. 


Editor  Mkrchant:— Iu  the  .short  leader 
you  dedicate  iu  your  last  issue  to  the  im- 
portance of  ohve  culturr,  you  meutiou  that 
iu  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  trees 
which  are  less  thau  hve  years  old,  are  now 
laden  with  fruit.  Iu  justice  to  our  own  bay 
portion  of  the  State,  let  me  mention  that 
Irvington  is  but  ninety-five  minutes  distance 
by  rail  from  San  Francisco,  and  that  the 
young  olive  trees  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Gallegos  Winery  here  before  they  were  then 
thrte  yenra  from  the  nursei'y,  bore  a  copious 
crop  last  winter.  From  one  of  the  hundred 
and  odd  trees  I  picked  nearly  eighty  pouuds 
of  ripe  olives  of  the  Mission  variety. 

This  may  not  be  a  solitary  instance.  For 
a  certainty  the  level  ground  at  Irvington, 
as  fertile  as  one  can  find  any  soil,  seems  to 
favor  the  olive  to  a  degree  which  can  not 
be  outrivaled  by  much  advertised  Southern 
California.  F.  Pdff, 

Irvington,  June  12,  1888. 


The  following  vineyard  notes  are  glean- 
ed from  reports  presented  before  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Viticultuial 
Association: 

Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in 
Napa,  Sonoma  and  Yolo  Counties,  espec- 
ially with  the  army  worm.  A  new  disease 
known  as  root-rot  has  done  some  damage, 
chiefly  in  the  canyons  at  Glen  Ellen;  some 
injury  is  reported  from  frost.  At  Livei-more 
endeavors  are  being  made  to  raise  §250,000 
for  a  co-operative  winery.  One  is  also  pro- 
jected at  San  Jose,  and  a  new  winery  is 
talked  about  for  Mountain  View.  The 
vines  iu  Cupertino  distric',  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  along  Stevens  Creek,  are  said 
to  promise  first-rate  crops. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  S.  P.  Taylor  &  Co.,  which  appears 
in  another  column  of  the  Meeohant.  This 
well  known  house,  dating  back  in  the  busi- 
ness annals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  1856, 
is  still  to  the  fore,  as  the  leading  manufac- 
turers and  agents  for  paper  of  all  kinds. 


Regiilnr     Seiiil  tikDiiiil      .Mt^i-lliiu'       and 
Elerliiin  of  4>airfr<t. 


The  regular  st-mi-KUimai  meeting  of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission  was  called 
to  order  by  Viee-Pr<  sid^int  Wetmore  Mon- 
day morning.  There  were  present  Com- 
misBions  WVtinore,  Krug,  West,  De  Turk, 
Shorb,  Manlove  and  Doyle,  also  Chief 
Executive  Oflicer  Wheeler  and  Secretary 
Clarence  J.  Wetmore. 

Chief  Executive  Officer  Wheeler  rc-ported 
that  the  report  of  the  last  convention  would 
be  ready  in  a  short  time  for  distribution; 
that  the  1887  report  of  the  Commissioners 
would  soon  be  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
printer;  also  that  be  baa  had  translated  a 
treatise  on  wine  m:ikiug  by  Ladrey,  and 
when  printed  by  the  State  Printer  would 
be  for  free  distribution. 

The  Chief  Executive  Officer  was  then  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  Committee  on 
Distillation  and  prepare  an  essay  on  dis- 
tillation, and  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
board. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  then  took  place,  resulting  as  follows 
President,  Charles  A.  Wetmore;  Vice-Presi' 
dent,  I.  De  Turk;  treasurer,  Charles  Krug; 
secretary,  Clarence  J._  Wetmore;  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  J.  H.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Doyle  then  oflVrtd  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  directing  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  to  ascertaiujand  report  to 
the  board  under  what  section  ot  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  and  Departmental  Rulings 
cherry  juice,  so  called,  is  admitted  by  the 
custom  officers  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
distilled  spirits,  which  form  a  component 
part  of  it  of  chief  value. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  JKrug  moved 
that  the  President  appoint  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics,  whose  duty  will  be  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  gathering  of  statis- 
tics in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the 
commissions.  The  motion  was  carried  and 
the  president  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee: Messrs.  Krug,  West  and  Sborb. 

At  Tuesday's  session,  C.  A.  Wetmore, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Exhibit  and  Viticultural  Trade  Exchange, 
reported  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee had  consulted  together  and  had  agreed 
upon  the  foUowiug  prospectus. 

Prospectus  of  proposed  Permanent  Ex- 
hibit and  Viticultural  Trade  Exchange, 
under  control  of  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion. 

First — A  commodious  store  should  be 
rented,  on  ground  floor,  with  good  cellar, 
in  a  favorable  locality. 

Second — Transfer  of  all  the  present 
offices  of  the  commission  to  such  store, 
after  fitting  up  suitable  rooms  by  proper 
partitions,  etc.,  reserving  the  larger  por- 
tion of  such  store  for  (a)  permanent  ex- 
hibit of  wines,  brandies,  raisins  and  other 
viticultural  products  of  California,  together 
witn  maps,  photographs  and  other  illustra- 
tive attractions  for  the  general  public. 

(6)  Sampling  department,  where  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  purchase  and 
sample  any  of  the  products  offered  by  pro- 
ducers and  admitted  in  accordance  with 
rules  governing  the  same;  exhibitors  in  this 
department  to  be  credited  with  proceeds 
of  products  sold  at  their  regular  trade 
prices  and  profits  of  retailing  same  to  de- 
fray expenses  as  far  as  practicable,  and  all 
surplus  profits  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury.  Visitors  iu  this  department  to 
be  guided  only  by  their  own  tastes  and  de- 
sires, aided  by  the  catalogue;  all  interfer- 
ence on   the  part  of  the  manageipeut   and 


service   iu    guiding  taste  or  selection   to  be 

strietly  piohibiti'd.  The  nmuagemant  not 
to  be  responsible  fur  unsold  sample,  except- 
ing reasonable  care  of  same,  which  shall 
he  subject  at  any  time  to  withdrawal  by  the 
exhibitor  after  paying  any  necessary  expen- 
ses incurred  specially  with  respect  to  them; 
such  exhibits  shall  be  subject  also  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  exhibitors  at  any  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  this  department. 
Sampling  also  jirovided  for  iu  this  depart- 
ment of  such  experimental  stocks  which 
are  the  property  of  the  State  from  the  ex- 
perimental cellar  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  determined. 

Prices  for  retailing  samples  to  be  as  fair 
as  practicable,  but  so  fixed  as  not  to  come 
into  unfair  competition  with  the  ordinary 
retail  trade.  All  attempts  to  use  this  de- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  undercutting 
fair  trade  prices  to  b^  discouraged  by  strict 
rules,  but  every  encoar'g'ment  iu  favor  ol 
good  prices  for  superior  goods  to  be  afi'orded 
in  order  to  stimulate  tbe  production  and 
care  of  fine  products. 

(c)  Viticultural  Trade  Exchange,  when  - 
iu  facilities  for  producers,  brokers,  trades- 
men, and  wholesale  merchants  to  meet  and 
examine  products  by  sampl;-.  will  be  afford- 
ed subject  to  special  rules. 

{d}  Cellar  for  storage  and  experimental 
work. 

Third — Management:  The  permaneni 
exhibit  and  sampling  to  be  under  general 
direction  of  a  special  committee,  and 
managed  by  an  officer  of  the  Board,  with 
such  assistance  as  may  be  found  necessary 
In  case  this  work  is  added  to  the  work  of 
the  secretary,  an  additional  compensation 
10  be  allowed  for  the  same. 

Fourth — The  Exchange  Department  to 
be  organized  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  board,  with  j>owv.*r  to  associate  with 
them  an  advisory  board  of  control  from  out- 
side the  Commission  whose  rales  shall  first 
be  reported  to  the  Commission  for  approval 

A    PERMANENT    EXHIBITION. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the 
above  plan,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Doyle  and  unanimously  car 
ried : 

Resolv'il,  That  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  viticultural  products  of  the  State  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  offices  of 
the  Commission  iu  the  city  of  San  Fran 
cisco;  that  the  plans  outlined  by  the  Spe 
cial  Committee  just  reported,  be  approved 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  to  prepare  and  adopt  the  details 
of  siich  plan,  and  to  carry  the  same  ont; 
that  the  premises  under  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  building  on  Post  street  are  deemed 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  committee 
is  authorized  to  rent  the  same  unless  more 
desirable  ones  be  found,  and  fit  the  same 
np  for  the  offices  of  this  Commissitju,  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  products  aforesaid 
and  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a. 
Viticultural  Trade  Exchange  on  the  same 
premists. 

NEW    COMMITTEES   APPOINTED, 

The  President  then  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees;  Executive  Committee,  De 
Turk,  West  and  Manlove;  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, Manlove;  Finance  Committee, Doyle^ 
Rose  and  Sborb;  Vine  Pests  and  Diseases 
of  the  Vine,  De  Turk,  West  and  Manlove; 
to  Conftr  with  Board  of  Regents.  Doyle, 
West  and  Krug;  Distillation,  Counterfeits 
and  Adulteration,  Shorb,  West  and  Krug; 
Evils  R:  suiting  from  the  Introduction  of 
Foreign  Fruit  Juices  as  at  Present  Allowed, 
Doyle,  West  and  De  Turk;  Raisin  and 
Table  Grapes,  West,  Rosw  and  Manlove; 
Experimental  Wine  Cellar,  Wetmore,  De 
Turk  and  Krug.  Mr.  Shorb  then  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  the 
President  should  be  Chairman,  should  be 


ppointed  to  wait  upon  Miss  Kate  Fi'-Ul  ' 
and  see  if  she  would  accept  th<-  office  of 
L-^eturer  for  the  Eastern  States,  on  eubj  eta 
pTtaining  to  the  wine  industry,  and  if  she 
would  ae  ept,  to  see  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  The  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed:  Wetmore,  Shorb  and 
Doyle. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shorb,  the  Execu 
live  Committee  was  instructed  to  draft  a 
set  of  resolutions  showing  Ih*^  appreciatioo 
of  this  commission  for  the  work  done  in  the 
past  for  the  viticultural  industry  of  the 
Slate  by  Mr,  Arpad  Hrraszthy,  late  Presi- 
dent of  this  commission. 

A    COMPLIMKNTARY    BANQUET. 

The  following  members  then  waited  upon 
Mr.  Hsraszthy  and  notified  him  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board,  Messrs.  Wet- 
more, Manlove,  De  Turk  and  West.  They 
also  notified  him  of  the  act  of  the  members, 
unofficially,  in  inviting  him  to  attend  a 
banquet  at  w.iich  the  principal  vine  grow- 
ers, merchants  and  uthii  proiuinent  men 
will  be  invited  to  be  present.  The  banqm  t 
\vill  be  giv.n  to  Mr  Huraszthy  some  time  iu 
July. 

Mr.  Shorb  notifi'  d  the  members  of  the 
jommissiou  that  the  condensed  must  his 
jompany  had  sent  to  England  had  arrived 
there  iu  good  order;  that  they  had  fitted  up 
I  place  in  Loudon,  and  h;id  fermented  out 
to, 000  gallons  of  wioe,  and  that  wine  ex- 
perts there  had  pronounced  the  wine  made 
to  be  superior  to  that  made  from  Italian 
must.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


lil>l>U    BKAND\     «KAI>i:««. 


It  has  been  found  at  the  recent  cone  ui'se 
of  agrieulturat  exhibitors  at  Auch  in  South- 
ern Fiance,  that  the  introduction  iu  the 
vineyards  of  that  region  of  the  Cabinet 
variety  has  caused  a  complete  change  to 
superiority  over  the  former  product  from 
the  habitual  varieties  of  that  department. 
Of  American  varieties  Herbemont-Fouzan 
was  found  to  have  yielded  the  best  wines^r 
nearly  acceptable  to  the  trade,  as  it  is  only 
slightly  foxy  in  taste. 

Noah  and  Elvira  appeared  of  no  use  for 
wine,  but  the  wine  made  from  these  two 
varieties  seem  to  have  iu  its  (wild)  rank 
taste  a  fullness  which  imparts  merit  to  the 
distillate  from  them,  and  tbe  growers  iu 
Gei-s  are  advised  to  propagate  the  Noah  aui 
the  Elvira  plants  for  the  production  of  good 
brandies. 


The  celebrated  brands  of  fine  old 
whiskeys,  for  which  the  firm  of  Dickson  de 
Wolf  &  Co.,  are  the  sole  agents  on  this 
Coast,  have  won  a  high  reputation  among 
consumers,  who  appreciate  the  evenness  of 
quality,  which  has  been  maintained  during  ' 
the  many  years  they  have  been  in  tUe 
market. 

The  names  of  these  ditierent  brands, 
appearing  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Merchant,  have  grown  to  be  house- 
hold words  with  the  people  of  the  interior 
countries,  their  medicinal  properties  having 
been  satisfactorly  tested  in  cases  where  an 
absolutely  pure  stimulant  was  requin  d. 
The  name  and  reputation  of  this  old  estab- 
lished business  house  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee iu  itself  of  any  goods  it  may  place 
on  our  market.  I 


Secretaky  Wheeler  of  the  State  Viti- 
cultural Commission  has  received  a  letter 
from  St.  Helena,  stating  that  the  grape 
crop  in  that  dislrict  will  fall  much  short  of 
ihe' earlier  expectations,  owing  to  couK  ur 
and  other  diseases.  The  grape  crop  of 
the  northern  counties  will  fall  far  below 
he  average,  and  onlyiu  Santa  Clara  conn- 
tty  the  counties  immediately  adjoining,  will 
there  probably  be  a  full  crop. 


Jiiuc  22,  1888 
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THE    CUKHISIBT    OF     WISE 


In  the  ripening,  matarini;  or  ageing  of 
riue.  the  cbangt^  which  Uke  pUce  nre 
lOmeroan,  yet  there  nre  two  principal  one« 
o  whiL-b  sptfcial  attention  is  usually  dirtct- 
d  bv  exptTts,  who  judge  the  qunlitiea  of 
rine.  These  are; 
Fir^. —  bouquc-t  and  davor,  and 
Sec.m<f.— Clt'aniess  and  brigbtnesa. 
To  what  agency  the  changes  produced  iu 
riue  by  age  are  due,  but  very  few  exptrts 
art-  to  ioqaire.  They  simply  look  for  the 
Muditions  dt^red,  and  wait  for  tin>e  to 
>ring  them  abnut.  In  the  ripening  of  wiue. 
lOwoTt-r,  a«  in  all  otht-r  organic  changes 
)Tery  i-ff^ct  has  its  cause,  aud  the  relations 
>f  cauKt'  aud  tfft-ct  can  be  traced  by  meaus 
>f  cheiuical  anatyc^is,  and  the  study  of 
diemicHl  afliuities. 

That  the  desirable  changes  produced  in 
vine  by  age  are  chemical,  no  doubt  can 
'list  among  scientific  investigators. 

Id  the  production  of  boaqnet  and  flavor 
he  fn-^l  oil.  and  other  essential  oils, 
mitf  with  aIc(*hol  and  form  a  new 
jlemt-ut  call'd  aromatic  ether.  This 
xutUt'S  it  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  healthy 
;o  the  consumer. 

The  good,  bad  or  negative  eflFects  of  cer- 
tain substances  of  every  day  nse  iu  their 
nmple  form  or  in  chemical  combination, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  practical  ex- 
amples, to  wit: 

Lye  aud  oil  when  raited  iu  proper  pro- 
Mrtiuns  and  h-.-ated,  will  unite  chemically 
ind  form  a  utw  substance  called  soap. 

Fine  soap  may  be  eaten  in  considerable 
jaaiitiii.  s  without  prdluciug  any  constitu* 
ional  iuconvt-nit-uce,  yet  if  the  same  quan- 
ity  of  lye  from  which  the  soap  was  made 
ihoultl  be  swallowtrd,  the  results  of  its  cor- 
■osive  eflffct  would  be  very  serious. 

Tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  when 
aken  8«parately  are  discgreeabU  to  the 
aste,  and  deleterious  in  their  effects,  but 
irht-n  mixed  together  iu  water  they  pro- 
luce  a  pleasant  and  healthy  t-ffervet»c«ait 
leverage. 

Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  a 
tabslunce  that  is  ntied  largely  iu  the  prep- 
iration  of  food  ovtr  ihe  trutire  civilized 
rorld,  yet  chlorine  uucombined  is  a  rank 
x>ison. 

The  air  which  we  breathe  is  composed  of 
)xygen  aud  nitrogen,  the  water  which  we 
iriuk  is  compost  d  of  hydrogen  andoxygen» 
knd  the  food  wliich  we  eat  is  compos* d 
argt^ly  of  carbon.  Without  air,  water  and 
ocd  all  life  would  imujediately  become  ex- 
incl.  Two  equivalent^:,  howtvrr,  of  ciirbon 
knd  one  each  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
»mpose  hydrocyanic  acid,  one  of  the  must 
leadly  poisons  known,  proring  iu  many 
asefl  almost  instantaneously  latal.  A  graiu 
kud  n  half  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  capabK- 
>f  producing  death  iu  the  human  subject, 
ind  one  or  two  drops  of  the  pure  acid  ar* 
iuffii.ient  to  kill  a  vigorous  dog  iu  a  few 
leconds. 

AH  wines  ami  liquors  are  composed  priu- 
npally  of  oxygen,  hydrog^-o,  Litrogen  aud 
Strbou.  These  elements  may  be  combined 
n  a  uiaunerthnt  their  effects  upon  Ihe  sys- 
em  would  be  poisonous,  while  the  same 
elements  under  diffen-ut  chemical  combina- 
ions  wonld  be  healthy  aud  invigoratiug. 

Sf^tnd. — The  clearing  aud  purifying  of 
irine  involves  chemical  changes  which  few 
people,  and  some  experts,  do  not  fully  an 
lerstand  or  appreciate.  They  eeem  to 
biuk  that  clearness  aud  brightness  pleases 
;h<'  '-ye  the  same  as  bouquet  phases  the 
lense  of  smell,  and  flavor  Ihe  taste.  That 
iuch  is  not  the  case  wa  will  presently  show. 


All  new  wiuefl  contain  protoinc  com- 
pounds  iu  the  form  of  ulbamen,  pectiue, 
caseine  and  gluten.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  ail 
question  that  wiue  can  never  appear  clear 
aud  bright  as  lone  as  these  aubstjtucfs  as 
such  are  present  lu  the  liquor.  By  the 
action,  however,  of  the  natural  acids  aud 
alcohol  upon  them,  it  is  evident  that  new 
compounds  are  formed,  producing  body  aud 
richness  in  the  wiue,  while  th*^-  refidoe  iu 
the  form  of  inert  lannates,  readily  separates 
from  the  wine  by  falliug  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  it.  This  renders  the 
wiue  clear  and  bright. 

It  is  due  to  these  nitrogenous  or  proteiue 
compounds  that  secondary  and  tertiary 
fermentations  take  place,  and  no  wine  will 
keep  well  or  is  fit  for  use  until  they  are  dis- 
posed of.  In  their  original  state  they  are  as 
limpid  Hs  the  wine  itself,  so  that  no  amonut 
of  fining  or  filtering  can  remove  them. 
Their  removal  is,  however,  not  desirable, 
for  these  are  evidently  just  as  essential  iu 
producing  richness  and  body,  as  the  oils  are 
in  producing  flavor  and  bouquet. 

To  illustrate,  the  caseine  of  milk  when 
separated  from  the  whey,  or  watery  portion, 
and  pressed  into  a  solid  body  makes  cheese. 
Nothing,  howver,  is  mote  tasteless  and 
insipid  than  new  cheese,  bat  when  it  be 
comes  ripe  with  ago,  it  is  transformed  into 
a  delicious  article  of  diet. 

It  is  iu  the  nilrogeuous  elements  that 
that  germs  propagate  and  grow.  No  germs 
can  exist  in  an  old  winu  in  which  the 
proteine  compounds  have  assututd  new 
chemical  combinatious,  and  hav.-  cens>.-d 
to  exist  definitely  as  such. 

A  good  ripe  or  mature  win3  is  therefor.- 
one  in  which  the  essential  oils  have  beeu 
transformed  into  an^mitic  ethers,  and  the 
proteiue  compounds  have  assumed  new 
chemical  combinations,  and  Ihe  residue  of 
tanuates,  tartrates  and  other  foreign  niat- 
Inrs  have  separated  from  the  wiuL-  by  pre- 
cipitation. ^The  wine  is  then  "bqjtie  ripe'' 
and  can  be  kept  an  unlimited  length  of 
time,  and  is  at  any  time  fit  for  ose. 

Time  alone,  heretofore,  has  been  relied 
upon  to  bring  aboat  those  chemical 
changes  and  combinations.  Although  a 
vast  amonut  of  intellectual  labor,  and 
larg*;  sums  of  mou'-y  have  been  expended 
with  a  view  of  shortening  time  and  saving 
expense,  yet  no  successful  method  was  ever 
(ouud,  till  Dr.  Fraser's  discovery  was  made 
of  placing  it  iu  the  magnetic  field.  That 
I  his  process  does  actually  save  an  immense 
amount  of  lime,  a  vast  expens^^  and  pro- 
daces  results  equal  to  those  acquired  by 
tim*-,  no  doubt  can  exist,  aud  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  wine  industry  of  the  world  is  an 
event  of  the  near  future. 


Hiss  Field  daring  her  eight  months'  stay 
among  us  has  studied  everything  apper- 
tiiining  to  our  industry  iu  all  d':tiiU.  Her 
own  couclasions  wilt  be  instructive  aud 
authnrative.  They  will  be  persuasive,  for 
she  is  Well  versed  in  the  matter,  and  her 
views  cannot  be  in  di-^sonance  with  wh.'it  a 
hundred  millions  in  wine  consuming  conn- 
tries  know  to  be  the  truth.  California 
society  had  opportnuilies  of  hearing  Miss 
Field  speak  and  no  one  wiU  dispute  tb.it  she 
i<  as  brilliant  aud  refined  as  her  idea4  are 
bright  and  replete  of   good  American  s^  uje. 

Among  the  cultured  people  in  Eastern 
:^tat«>s  who  know  Miss  Field  well,  it  is 
uotorious  that  she  never  speaks  on  a  subject 
before  she  has  not  exhaustingly  studied  the 
true  inside  of  it,  anil  that  she  will  not  utter 
an  opinion  b.fore  thoroughly  weighing 
both  sides  of  u  question,  and  having  pos- 
sessed herself,  if  possible,  of  documentary 
proof  where  doubts  may  arise. 

.\fter  having  investigated  daring  a  length- 
ened stiy  in  Ulah  every  detail  relating  to 
Mormoudom  iu  its  nsp*^cts  iu  the  last  years. 
Miss  Field  WMs  approach  d  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
ladi'-s,  who  asked  her  to  express  in  public 
her  views  aud  experiences  on  that  momen- 
lons  question.  A  long  list  of  the  gr<atest 
names,  the  wives  of  Cibinet  Ministers, 
Senators,  Ci^ngrbssmen,  military,  naval  and 
civil  offif^ers  of  highest  rank,  was  placed 
under  thi'ir  iuvitaiions  to  the  lecture  solic- 
ited from  Miss  Field.  Tbe  many  hundreds 
thiit  listened  to  her  speech,  took  away  clear 
impressions  aud  a  fnll  insight  inio  Mormon 
matters  as  they  are  and  details  and  proofs 
whicn  could  have  b^-eu  obtained  from  a 
namerous  Commission  ihut  might  go  to 
investigate  the  same  thing.  The  andieuce 
carri'd  away  nddilionni  confirmation  of 
tbe  lecturer's  brilliant,  trnst worthy  aud 
courageous  perspicocy,  adding  to  the  high 
regard  fur  her  as  a  model  of  patriotic  antl 
refined  American  womauuood.  If  there  is  auy 
friendship  the  writer  is  honored  with,  he 
prides  himself  of  that  of  Miss  Field  for  the 
last  two  years.  She  needs  no  prompting 
in  expounding  a  subject  she  masters.  Pro- 
hibition views,  iu  their  bearing  as  to  tem- 
perate habits,  excluding  wiue  from  the 
family  table,  cannot  stand  the  light  which 
that  true  ttmpen;nce  lady,  Miss  Field,  will 
shed  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance  that 
condemns  what  onr  Savior  has  sanctioned 
aud  blessed.  F.  Porr. 

Irvington.  Gal.,  June  U,  1888.- 


AN    Al>niR%BL»:    Sl'UtiKSTIO.V. 

Editok  Mebchast: — Knowledge  of  the 
nature,  the  proper  use  and  the  hygienic 
effect  of  wine,  the  family  bever«'ge.  is  what 
should  be  diffnied  among  the  American 
public,  particularly  iu  view  of  the  encroach- 
ment upon  an  industry  by  the  absurd  teach- 
ings of  well  meaning  |>eople  who  are  par- 
ticuUrty  iguoraut  on  thai  bead  aud  confuse 
wiue  with  distilled  drams. 

.K  step  has  just  been  decided  ui>ou  by  our 
State  Vtticultural  Commission,  which  if 
successful,  will  instil  life  where  now  slug- 
gish iudoleuce  as  to  the  necessity  of  coun- 
teracting prohibition  fallacies  distinguish)  s 
oar  grap-  -growers.  Thitt  step  to  b^-  taken 
is  that  Miss  Kate  Fiild  be  ask' d  to  expound 
iu  her  lucid,  truthful  aud  patriotic  tuanncr 
exactly  what  are  her  impressions  on  the 
subject  of  wine. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Part?  Brothers, 
published  in  another  column.  Wjue-pro 
ducers  in  need  of  a  good  and  reliable  wine- 
press, will  undoubtedly  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  call  on  those  gentlemen,  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Their  cress,  "Le 
Merveilleai,'*  is  in  fact  as  wtll  as  in  name, 
a  true  marvel  of  simplicity  and  strength. 
It  has  beeu  awarded  the  first  preminni  ovet 
all  competitors  at  the  late  Slate  Fair,  aud 
has  carried  the  first  prizes  wherever  exhib- 
ited. All  those  who  have  used  it,  speak 
highly  of  its  worth,  and  the  thousands  who 
have  seen  it  in  o[HTalion,  have  wvudered 
how  a  macbi  e  conld  produce  such  gratify- 
ing resnlts,  with  so  little  lal>or.  Having  as- 
sists d  at  seVer.il  public  tests  made  by  Messrs. 
Paie,  wi-  cau  truthfully  say  that  tlieir  pr*-ss 
is  really  able  to  do  all  it  is  warranted  to 
perform,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
wine-makers  as  the  best  theru  is  on  th^ 
market.  Its  cost,  we  are  informed,  is  no 
great4'r  than  that  of  auy  other,  notwith- 
standing the  (net  that  it  does  the  work 
more  rapidly  aa<l  more  thoroughly.     More- 


over, grapes  sabjicted  to  tbe  enormoas 
pressure  obtained  by  the  m  ans  of  the 
ratchet  lever  used  in  Ihe  "Ire  Merveilleux", 
yield  a  great  deal  morb  juice  than  thoso 
crushed  by  other  presses,  and  therefore, 
bring  gr.-ater  returns. 

It  may  bf  well  here  to  relate  how  "Le 
Merveilleux"  (tbe  marvelous)  acquired  its 
fame  and  came  to  be  proclaimed  the  moft 
powerful  press  in  cKistence.  A  few  years 
ago,  at  the  time  when  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Dominique  Litle,  was  introducing  his  press 
and  striving  to  establish  its  rrpntation, 
there  w&s  held  a  Viticaltural  Ftir  in  one  of 
the  wine  districts  of  Sonthtm  France.  As 
may  be  imagined,  prtss  manufacturers 
availed  tbemselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  display  their  warts,  and  as  a 
matt*-r  of  course,  great  was  the  strife  for 
superiority.  As  all  the  presMS  on  exhibi- 
tion Were  of  the  Ust  make,  aud  able  to 
perform  good  work,  a  test  was  necessary  to 
determine  which  one  was  tntitled  to  carry 
off  the  honors.  Grapes  were  available,  bat 
it  was  (bought  that  a  denser  and  more  com- 
pact substance  should  be  selected  in  order 
to  make  a  better  experiment.  They  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  fill  up  their  presses 
with  saw-dust  previously  soaked  in  water. 
All  the  competitors  worked  their  presses 
to  th-ir  almost  oipacily,  and  sicceedod  to 
extract  most  of  the  wattr.  Lille's  press 
was  found  to  have  squeezed  out  the  great- 
est amount,  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
inventor  insisted  npon  trying  what  his 
machine  could  no  with  the  hardly  moist 
saw-dust  pressed  by  the  oth«  rs.  He 
cons<  qnently  cleaned  out  his  press  and 
then  rt-filled  it  with  the  saw-dost  taken  out 
of  the  most  powerful  among  tbe  other 
machines.  And  to  the  great  amazement  of 
all  the  spectators,  he  succeeded  after  a  few 
minutes  work  to  dntw  out  several  gallons 
more  of  water.  All  those  present  could 
not  refrain  from  ixclaimiug  in  view  of  the 
feat,  "Is  it  not  marvelous?"  "Is  it  not 
marvelous?"  (Merveillenx.)  Aud  Mr. 
Lille's  pr<S3  has  been  called  by  that  name 
ever  since. 

Messrs,  Pare  were  quick  tonppnciate  the 
merits  of  the  Frenchman's  invention  and 
soon  ent^Ttd  into  nrgolutious  with  him, 
whir.  bvth»y  s^curtd  the  exdasive  patent 
right  for  both  American  and  the  Australian 
Colonics.  Being  men  of  push  and  of  great 
activity  they  soon  had  placed  their  press*^ 
iu  a)l  the  great  vineyards  of  the  State,  and 
bnilt  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast  an  industr)-  ol 
which  they  may  well  be  proud.  They  may 
be  found  every  day  at  their  factor^',  where 
tbe  mi  8*.  cunrteoas  lecepkion  awaits  all 
victors. 

WHAT     A    T03f    OF    COAL    YIEl^DM. 


A  ton  of  coal  yields  about  8.000  feet  of 
gas  rind  1,500  pounds  of  coke.  The  parifi- 
eation  of  the  gas  famishes  forty-five  gal- 
lons of  ammonia  water,  from  which  is  ob- 
tain d  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  agricultural 
puriK>s4*s,  and  about  130  pounds  of  tar.  It 
is  here  that  the  operation  bt  comes  especial- 
ly interesting,  for  from  this  last-namtd 
(•rtxiuct  are  obtained  seventy  pounds  of 
pilch,  eighteen  of  creosot**,  nine  of  naphtha, 
thirteen  of  heavy  oils,  six  of  naphthaline, 
four  of  naphthol,  two  of  alizarine,  aboat 
one  each  of  phenol,  aurioe  and  aniline  (the 
substance  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
wonderful  colors),  ten  ounces  of  tolnidine. 
six  of  aiithtaoeue  aud  twelve  of  tolaeue. 
Finally,  it  will  interest  photographers  to 
know  that  h\'l  '  :  -    ihat 

has  t.e'  u  HO   I.  iiid 

which  was  at  t  i.-ria. 

is  uuw    obtained    Irum    oual    by    ludostrial 
processes. — La  5ctfiiee  ea  Fomiffe. 
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SAN    PRiVNOISCO    MERCHANT. 


June  22,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


TO    NEW    YORK.— Per  Ship  Geanada,  June  7,  1888, 


HARKS. 

SltlPFBRa. 

PACKAQBS   AND    CO.STR.VTS. 

OALLOXS 

23ft 
139 
165 

375 
1  .^5S 

19M 
4.722 

I41 

5!MJ 
50 

lo:i 

29K 

hii : 
1,297 
2,H33 
4.HU0 

2,OS5 

478  i 

2,592  1 

14(> 

1 .476 

890 

493 

2.553 

2,4  5G 

1,229 

1 .226 

31,056 
2.370 

VALl'E 

H  C  W ..    . 

S  Reir^nsburger 

Dro^el&Co         

C  Sliiirnc&  Co 

.\  Cajmrro 

S  La.lmi  n  J:Co 

liHciinian  A:  Jncobi 

OScllillinjv  &C0  .... 
IJ  Urcjfus&Co 

KohU-r  &  Frohhnjj.... 
C  Cnrpy  &  Co 

fl  barrels  Wino 

.5  halt-barrtls  Brandy 

$  96 

C  W                                         ..   . 

34  H 

68 

X 

E  V     

1  puncheon  Wine ) 

(ibarrelH  Wine I 

^5  barre'a  Wine. 

1  barrels  Wine 

1(10  ImrroU  Wine 

3  ban-els  W'Tie    

256 
574 

TM 

A  V  Co 

mi 

1.890 
86 

AC   

CS  B  .   . 

6;i 

1  barrel  Wine 1 

R  in  diamond 

M  in  diamond 

FA...            .                     

■2  half  barrels  Wino^ i 

6  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  VVine 

25  barrels  Wine 

(itt  barrels  Wine    

100  ba-re's  Wiuc 

83 

IS-T 

312 
367 

AVCo 

B  D&  .0 

1,135 
1,952 

50  half-barrels  Brandy 

2r»  packa'ics  Brandy 

1 .250 

3  puncheon*  Wine...    

oO  barrels  Wine 

3  larreli  Brandy     

30  barrels  Win-i 

O  in  diamond 

KB        ....                     

1.535 
293 

6UO 

3t-6 

1.040 
1,010 

50  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

JC              

487 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  ' 

SI  3.245 
1.891 

TO    CENTR.VL   AMEKICA. 


.1  R,  I'untaH  Arenas i.Muntvalctrre 

L&  \  S.L'hampy En^,' de  Sabia  *i  Co... 

A  C  M,  Aoajutla John  T  Wriicbt    

L  V,  Ac.jutla 

FALL,  Acajutla " 

ER,  Guatemala iHellinan  Bros  &  Co.  . 


2  barre  s  Wine 

40  caacs  Wine 

Skeirs  Wine 

6  half-barrels  Wine. 
10  demijohns  Wine.. 
2  haJf-barrels  Wine  . 
6  cases  Whiskey 


Total  amount  of  W  ne,  40  cases  and... 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey  6  ca^eii  and.. 


TO     PAN.iMA, 

JBIifo |LFLa.strctd I  10  Uei;«  Wine | 

50  1 

S4U 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JOSE,  JUNE   15th, 

1883 

TO    NEW   YOEK. 

A  V 

A  in  d  a-nond  . .. 
S  in  diamond  ... . 
E  V  B  ill  diaujond 

B  B 

FA ... 

LK 

A  VCo 

K  B&  Sou 

L  C  fc  Co 

CV  Co 

KiF 

E  D 

O  in  diamond..  .. 
A  in  diamond  .. . . 

B&  R 

RDC 


Lachman  &  Jacobi  . 


C  Schilling*  Co.. 


M&S., 


Cal  Transfer  Co 

B  Dreyfus  4:  Co  ... 
Kohkr  A:  Frohlur.;. 
Williauis.Diinond  i:  Co 
S  Laclinian  &  Co.. . 


15  barrels  Wine., 

20  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

30  barrels  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wme 

30  barrels  Wine 

200  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

.50  barrels  Wine 

2o  barrels  Wme. 

210  barrels  Wine.... 
3J  puncheons  Wine.. 
5  barrels  Wine 

2  barrel.^  Wine. . 

7  barrels  Wine , 

1 1  barrels  Wine 

I  barrel  Brandy 

II  barrels  Wine. . . . 
1  case  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  1  cases  and 39,420     §18,262 

Tocal  anion  nt  of  Rnm  'y 45  *   9, 


700 

§256 

1,<125 

38.i 

1.276 

321 

1,523 

,'.20 

l,Ui3 

311 

1,283 

363 

1,518 

583 

9,824 

3,93() 

94 

95 

2,230 

1,800 

1,256 

630 

1(1,650 

6,9-57 

5,120 

2,048 

253 

139 

101 

91 

3.52 

205 

553) 

45  r 

437 

560  1 

1 

35 

TO     CENTRAL   AMERICA. 


A  L  &  Co,  Coiinto.. 

R&  A,  Ocra 

K  &  A  R,  Corinto.. 
D  B,  Amapala 


B  D-eyfu-JiCo.. 


abrera,  Ruma  li.  Co. 
FMe.ks 


C  H,  San  Juan  del  Sur  , 

C  &  N,  Ocra 

J  II,  La  Union 


R  &G.  La  Libertad., 
E<'.  La  Libert 'd  ... 
U  Z  A,  Ucra 


A  D,  Amapila 

P  A  A  Co,  Amapola. . 


tV  Loaiza 

E  L  G  Sifele  k  Co.. 
Cal  Transfer  Co 


John  T  Wriu'ht.  .     , 
Etig  de  Sabla  &  Co., 

J  J  Mack  &  Co 


i  kegs  Wine 

3  half-barrels  Wine.. 

6  kegs  Wine 

4  cases  Wine    ... 

Iktu  Wine , 

3  cases  Wine 

24  cades  vVine 

1  barrel  Wine 

I  ke-i  Wine .     . 

1  kes:  Brandy 

1 2  cases  Wbiskej- . . , 

2  half-barrels  Wine. . 

8  kegs  Wine 

12  cases  Whiskey... 

7  kegs  Wine 

I  keg  Wine 


TO     NEW     YORK— Per  Ship  Lucile,  June  12,  1888. 


R  A  \ 
W81 

JQ.. 
J  C. 
LM.. 
L  P 

Cin 
F  B 
AC 
S& 
G  B 
AA 


A  LTubbd 

C  Carpy  &  Co . 


diamond., 

fi  a 


LC  &Co 

E  B&  J  

r>  M  K  &  Co.. 

K  k  F 

J  W  &  B  .  .   , 
A  V  Co  


B  D&CO   , 
K  k  F 


Lay  Clarke  &  C>  .. 
Lachman  Jc  Jacobi. 
De'afieldMKeasel&Co 
Kohler  &  Frobliniir. . 
Downing  &  Schmi  It 
C  Schilling*  Co... 

B  Ure>  fus  A  Co  .... 
Kohler  &  Frohling.. 


J  Gnnalach  &  Co.. 
Charled  Stem 


S  Lachman  i  Co.. 


I  barrel  Wine 

I  bairel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

50  barrels  Wine 

2ft  barrels  W  ine 

26  barrels  Wine 

200  barrels  Wine 

27  barrels  vv  ine , 

30  barr.lB  Wine 

i>0  barrels  Wine 

30  bnrrels  Wine 

29  barrels  Wine 

1  hiilf-barrel  Brandy.... 

76  barrels  Wine , 

lOOit  barrels  Wine 

300  barrels  Wine 

536  barrels  Wine, 

52  barrels  W  ne 

160  barrel*  Wine 

50  casks  Wine  

750barrp|M  Wine 

147  barrels  Wine 

100  barrels  Wine 

.V)  half-barrels  Brandy. 

300  barrels  Wi'.e 

62  puncheons  Wine    .. 

5' I  barrels  Wine 

600  barrels  Wine 

75  half  barrels  W.ne... 
40U  cases  Wine 


ToUl  amount  of  Wine,  400  case?  and J24O4.'i0 

Total  amount  of  B^au'iy         


51 

t  20 

49 

19 

62 

21 

2.453 

981 

1,231 

492 

1,178 

471 

9,791 

3,916 

1,327 

531 

1,476 

590 

2,458 

983 

1,477 

591 

1,429 

572 

27 

54 

4,540 

1,H16 

49,516 

19,8' 16 

14,841 

5,936 

27,3«a 

9,921 

2,410 

964 

7,852 

3,141 

5,350 

2,140 

35,965 

14.386 

7,350 

2,940 

4.897 

1,759 

1,309 

2,618 

14,18f 

5,675 

9,300 

3,720 

2,500 

1,000 

31,466 

12,586 

600 

240450 

«96,I8n 

1,336 

2.672 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DESTINATION. 


Victoria 

Jiipan 

France 

B,  Igiuni. . . 

Tab  ti 

H  nolulu 

Africa 

Nanaimo  . . 

■Japan 

Honolulu. 


Mexico    , 

City  of  Pekin., 
Brussels 


rahiti  . . . 
Alameda., 


:mpirc 

City  of  Sydney.. 
Discovery   . .    . . 


Steamer 

Steamer .... 

Bark , 

B.rk , 

Brig ,... 

Steamer 

.Steamer 

Steamer 

8  eamer 

Barkentine.. 


639 

1.054 

495 

880 

408 

1,265 

623 

1,.572 

610 

1.639 

1,031 

49 

26 

258 

66 

25 

20 

90 

71 

Total  sbipinents  by  Panama  steamers 40.942  gallons       $19,537 

ToU!  Miscellaneous  Phipraenta 271,846      "  109,762 


Gran.l  totals 312,738 


Fairbanks*  Standard   Scales 


WAGOS  SCALES 

FOR 

VINEYARDS 


BARREL 


BOX  TRUCKS 


Our  Wagon  and    Platform  Scales  are  used  by  all  prominent 
Yineyardists  and  Fruit  Growers. 

SEE    THE    STA.XDA.RD    THER.VIOMETER ! 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LISTS  TO 

Fairbanks  &  Hutchinson 


519   MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


T  ital  amount  of  Wine,  31  castes  and 

Total  amount  of  Whiskty,  24  caaea  and. , 
Total  am  luiitot  Brandy 


107 

$  90 

81 

100 

90 

93 

18 

10 

5 

52 

82 

50 

10 

60 

10 

2U 

91 

49 

31 

80 

54 

H6 

116 

77 

20 

111 

613 

S672 

18'J 

10 

20 

TO     MEXICO. 


B  H  F.San  Bias 

T  6,  Ma  .zanilla.  

A  V,  Manzaiiilla 

P  D  &  Co   Sa-i  Benito.. 
L  S,  San  Benito. 


A  F.  Ma^Mlan 

J  O  V,  Mazatlan  . . . 

CG 

A  G,  San  Benito..., 

M  C,  San  Benito 

Y  D  C,  ManzaniUa. 
G  &  V,  Maozanilla.. 


.1  J  ,^.a^;K  &  Co.. . 
J  H  Dieckman... 
W  Loaza 


ELGStetle&Co.. 


Thannhauser  k  Co. 
J  Guridlavh  k  Co... 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co 


1  package  Wine.., 

2  kegs  Wine..  .. , 

1  half-cask  Wine. . 
4  casks  Wine 

4  cafaes  Whiskey.. 

2  kegs  Wine  . 

6  kegs  Wine 

5  cases  Wine   

3  tarreld  Wine  .. 
2  barrels  Wine. .. 

6  kegs  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 

3  k  gs  Wine     . . . 
1  keg  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  5  cases  and . , 
Total  amr^unt  of  Whiskey.  4  coses.. 


S   6 

34 

30 

28 

13 

240 

107 

56 

20 

60 

60 

45 

80 

188 

107 

H4 

56 

60 

55 

12(1 

75 

m 

51 

20 

18 

909 

S643 

56 

SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

F  KO  M  . 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.    • 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Send  yonr  address  and  have  their  Monthly    Price    List    mailed    regularly   to   you. 

^SEND    A    TKIAI.    ORDER. -El 

9  &  11  Montgomery  Av,  409  &  411  Montgomery  At, 

40  4  42  Fourth  Street,  401  Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


June  22,  1888 


S^\^'    iri{ui\_N  CISCO    ALfc:KCiL\JST. 
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BKlrMCtn  Troiu  V.  N.  BolnnlrnI   l>lvl<*lun- 
BnlletlBXo  2 

BV  P.  L.   StRIBSER.   B.    LC. 

AiitbrachoAf,  like  the  black-rol,  is  cftustd 
)y  a  minutti  (uDgus,  the  habit  o(  which, 
lowfTer,  is  rudiually  different  from  Ibe 
uiik'Hs  of  thnt  liLseasf,  as  art-  tilso  the  ex- 
truiil  chaug'-s  which  it  iadaC'S.  AU  th<j 
re«'ii  parts  of  the  \ine  are  sobject  to  ita 
ttiicks  from  the  hi  giuuiag  of  apring  v.'ge- 
atiou  autil  the  close  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  wheu  very  ubnudaot,  the  iujarr 
icfi-^iorrd  to  the  yoaug  ahoots  is  qntte  as 
erioiiri  as  its  action  oo  Iht^  fruit. 

External  Ctuiracter. — That  the  exlcrnal 
b.ir.ictfrs  of  Aulhrmose  are  detertnined 
ly  the  growth  of   a  speciul  faugiis  has  beon 

111  tustrated  by  repeated  inuoculationa  or 
owitig^  of  (be  fubgas  spores  upon  healthy 
hoots  and  bL-rries. 

'V/W/irs/iootjf.— There  first  appi'ar  miuate 
irown  apot«,  a  little  depressed  iu  the  mld- 
le,  with  a  slightly  raised,  darker-colored 
im  or  border.  These  spots  soou  increase 
a  size,  elongating  in  the  direction  of  striae 
f  the  bark,  the  central  portion  becomes 
lore  evidently  dcpressad  and  usaally  takes 
D    a  grayish    hue.      The    bark    is    finally 

stroyeu,  ami.  in  seTere  cases,  the  woody 
tsaes  bene^ttb  appear  "as  if  burned  or  cor- 
odv'd.  so  deeply  sometimes  as  to  reach  the 
)itb. 

The  appearance  and  action  npon  the 
eaves  is  similar  to  that  npon  the  stems. 
nd  it  is  Certainly  very  evident  that  where 
be  diseased  spots  are  nnmerons,  and  the 
.ctiun  of  the  fnngns  prec^eds  without  in- 
errnption,  both  shoots  and  leaves  mnst 
inccumb  to  the  parasite.  The  intensity  of 
be  disease  upon  the  shoots  may  canse  the 
lestruction  of  the  j-oung  leaves,  even  wheu 
be  latter  are  not  directly  attacked. 

On  the  berries. — So  far  as  my  own  obser- 
ations  are  concerned,  the  severity  of  the 
listase  has  been  especially  niauiftst  in  its 
■ff-  ct  npon  the  frnit.  •  •  •■  There  is  a 
•mail  spot,  grayish  in  the  center,  wh^  re 
:h<  cuticle  of  the  berry  has  been  distroyed, 
itn  a  dark  brown  l>ord^r.  Prtvions  to 
;he  bnrstiug  or  rnptnriug  of  the  cnticle  the 
entire  spot  is  of  a  deep  brown  color. 

These  spots  enlarge,  retaining  a  more  or 

ss  regnlar,  ronnded  ontliue.  and  between 
ibe  light  colortd  central  portion  and  the 
lark  burdtr  line,  tbt-re  is  developed  a  well 
leaned  band  of  bright  Vermillion:  finally 
inder  the  action  of  the  disease,  the  bcnies 
>egin  to  wither  and  dry  np.  leaving  notb- 
ug.  apparently,  but  the  skin  and  the 
kH'ds.  There  is  no  browning  of  the  tis- 
iu<  s  of  the  bt-rrv  as  in  the  case  of  black* 
rot.  uor  does  the  skin  shrivel  as  iu  that 
M-^'  H4e,  leaving  prominent  and  very  irregu. 
ui  ndges,  but  the  circular  spots  first  form- 
h1  ar<-  easily  seen  and  the  colorings  cbarac- 
,eri->>tic  of  the  disease  are  retained. 

A  berry  may  be  at^ilcked  npon  one  side 
irhen  it  is  not  more  than  halt  grown,  it 
hen  becomes  irregular  iu  shape,  the  dis- 
>as*  d  part  making  no  further  develop- 
Qt-ut,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  Ibis 
lide  cracks  open,  exposing  the-  seeds,  which 
ire  gradually-  forced  out  by  the  amqoal 
powth  of  the  berry. 

Hemedies. --li  is  certain  that  Ibis  disease 
n«TaiU  most  in  wi-t  seasons  and  iu  low 
itaations,  or  npon  poorly  draiued  land. 
?oo  high  manuring,  especially  with  fresh 
ang,  seems  to  favor  the  development  of 
his  parasite. 

As  with  the  Peronospora  or  Downy  mil- 
Saw,  water  in  condensed  form  is  necessary 
or  the    diffnsion    and    propagation  of    the 


disease,  and  any  applianoe  that  shall  pre- 
vent the  deposition  of  ruin  or  dew  upon 
the  foliage,  or  other  parts  of  the  vine,  will 
secure  immunity  from  the  disease.  Inclos- 
ing the  half  grown  bunch' s  of  grap<-s  in 
paper  bngs  will  donbtlc-ss  be  as  nsefol  pro- 
tection of  the  berries  against  Autbracuose 
as  from  black-rot,  and  for  tue  same  rea- 
sons. This  system  of  vine  protection,  ix- 
cept  for  the  berries  is  hardly  practicable 
in  vineyards  of  any  siz-.  and  other  remedies 
of  a  more  general  application  must  be 
songht. 

The  fiphacelcma  grows  very  near  the 
surfacH.  and  as  soou  as  it  bursts  through 
the  epidermis  it  is  practically  exposed  iu 
all  parts  to  the  direct  action  of  Ibe  fung- 
cides.  Mncb  mischief  to  the  vine  may  be 
done  before  this  exposure  of  the  myctlium 
and  spores  takts  place,  and,  consequently, 
here  as  elsewhere,  prevention  is  vastly 
more  valunble  than  care. 

In  districts  in  Europo  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease, the  practice  is  qniU.  gt-nerally  fol- 
lowed of  bathing  or  washing  the  vines,  iu 
early  spring,  before  the  buds  have  com. 
menced  to  expaud.  with  a  strong  solution 
(50  per  cent.)  of  sulphate  of  iron,  applied 
with  an  ordinary  mop  or  a  large  sponge 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  stick  2  or  3  feet  long. 
This  washing  should  be  done  when  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  iu  order  to  preveut  a 
too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  iron  solutiou, 
which  otherwise  might  result  in  injury  to 
the  vine.  When  the  young  shoots  have 
attained  a  length  of  5  or  6  inches  they  re- 
ceive a  good  dusting  with  the  flower  of 
aulphnr,  whether  the  disease  ha;*  appeared 
on  them  or  not.  The  new  growth  is  tht-ii 
carefoJiy  watched,  and  at  the  first  sign  of 
the  malady  tbey  are  again  treated,  this 
time  with  snlphar,  to  which  has  been 
added  one  third  to  one  half  its  bulk  oi 
powdered  lime.  If  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease  is  not  checktd  by  this  Inalmeut  the 
sulphur  is  omitted  iu  the  snbseqnent  appli- 
cation, which  are  of  finely  pnlverized  lime. 

Where  this  treatment  of  the  vin^s  with 
sulphate  of  in>n,  followed  by  frequent  aud 
heavy  use  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  aud 
lime,  has  been  adhered  to  for  several  ytors, 
Autbracuose  now  rarely  appears,  or  ha^ 
ceased  to  be  injurious,  even  in  locations 
where  before  it  was  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive. 


TEKTII. 


The  teeth  and  the  aches  to  which  they 
give  rise,  have  been  subjects  of  many 
strange  ideas  amoug  uuiducated  people. 
Teeth  havfc  been  worshiped,  and  are  still 
venerated  as  relics  in  some  Catholic  i«hriues. 
Buddab's  tooth  is  preserved  in  a  temple  in 
India,  and  Ceyloucitc  worshipped  the  tootb 
of  a  monkey,  while  an  elephant's  torth 
and  a  shark's  tooth  served  a  similar  pur- 
pose: among  tha  Malabar  Islanders  and  th-^ 
Tonga  Inlanders  resptctively.  Siamese 
valued  a  monkey's  tooth  so  highly  that 
they  are  report*  d  to  have  offered  the 
Portuguese  "<X>,000  c  owns  for  it.  There 
was  a  traditiou  that,  from  the  time  Cbos- 
roes,  the  Perbinn,  carried  off  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross  from  Constauliuople,  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  month  of  men  were  re- 
duced from  thirty-two  to  twenty  three.  Ii 
is  needless  to  say  that  we  still  have  thirty- 
two.  Tei'th  bavt*  often  been  worn  as 
itmnlets.  Shark's  ti^eth  serve  (his  purpose 
in  Samoa.  It  was  formerly  tbungbt  that 
a  wolf's  tootb,  woru  in  a  bag  about  the 
neck,  would  chase  (ear  away  from  the 
possessor.  The  back  tooth  of  a  horse, 
found  by  chance,  will,  say  the  Iriah,  keep 


you  supplied  with  money.  There  are 
mauy  omens  connected  with  infant's  teetb, 
as  well  as  those  of  adults.  If  a  child  teethe 
early,  it  is  thought,  iu  England  to  predict 
more  children.  "Soou  teeth,  soon  to<-p," 
is  the  adagr'.  both  in  that  country  and  in 
Sweden.  If  a  tootb  comes  first  in  the 
upper  jaw  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  omen 
of  early  death,  as  the  child  caunot  snrvive 
so  potent  a  disaster.  Au  old  work,  pub- 
lished iu  1633,  tells  us  that  lo  lose  a  toolb 
or  au  eye  is  also  to  loose  some  friend  or 
kinsman,  or  is,  at  least  attended  by  some 
ill  luck.  He  who  has  his  teeth  wide  ajmrt 
is  there  said  to  be  attended  by  good  luck. 
Breton  mothers  will  not  touch  infants' 
gums,  lest  the  teeth  grow  crooked.  To 
dream  of  teeth  was  a  warning  of  some  dis- 
aster, unless  you  dreamed  tbey  fell  out. 
The  p^^riod  of  teeihiug  being  an  anxious 
one  in  childhood,  it  is  extremely  import.int 
to  have  it  over  with.  In  Sussex.  England, 
a  necklace  of  beads  made  from  peony  root, 
was  placed  on  the  child's  ueck  to  assist 
this  operation,  and  one  of  amber  beads  was 
also  thought  powerful.  It  is  also  said  tb.it 
first  teeth  must  b-  thrown  away  when  they 
fall  out,  for  if  any  animal  got  such  a  tro- 
phy the  next  tootb  would  be  like  that  of 
the  animal  finding  the  old  one.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Uuited 
States,  children  are  told  tbit  the  new  to>>tb 
will  be  a  gold  oue  if  the  tongue  is  keep 
out  of  the  old  cavity.  Folk  lore*  is  full  of 
odd  notions  about  the  toothache,  and  many 
queer  remedies  are  current  for  it.  It  was 
once  thought  to  be  cauised  by  a  worm.  Oue 
of  the  most  potent  remedies  was  thought  to 
be  a  charm  of  some  kitid  or  other.  In 
England  this,  charm  is  a  rhyme  or  prayer 
written  on  a  pirce  of  papir.  Vtrst-s  for 
this  purpose  are  curr*  ut  in  Germany  to 
this  day.  St.  Api>oIiuus  was  especially  in- 
voked for  this  mala..y  iu  the  thittt-«  nth 
century.  A  work  published  in  I5',)5  pre- 
Scribedes  the  following  remedy:  The 
patient  was  to  iuhale  the  smoke  from  a 
vessel  in  which  dried  herbs  were  mix  d 
with  live  cotils.  He  must  then  breath  over 
a  cup  holding  water  mixed  with  wax  and 
serum,  when  it  was  said  that  a  worm,  the 
canse  of  the  trouble,  would  appear  iu  the 
cup.  Nearly  a  century  later  we  find  another 
strange  remedy:  "With  an  iron  nail  raise 
aud  cut  the  gum  from  about  the  tooth  until 
it  bleed,  and  that  some  of  the  blood  spill 
upon  the  nail.  Then  drive  it  into  a  wood 
en  beam  np  to  the  head.  After  this  is 
done  you  never  shall  have  the  toothache 
in  all  your  life."  Another  old  writer  of 
the  same  period,  Aubrey,  gives  popular 
remedies  for  the  toothache.  A  splinter  of 
wood  from  a  gibbet  was  thought  efflcacious 
iu  the  north  of  Eugland,  while  in  Devon- 
shire it  was  thought  best  to  bite  a  tooth 
from  a  skull  in  a  grave  yard,  and  carry  it 
in  the  pocket  as  a  charm.  Iu  another 
pari  of  England,  an  equally  ghastly  amulet 
was  a  tooth  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  a 
corpse,  carrit-d  in  the  pocket.  The  paw  of 
a  live  mole  or  a  double  nut  were  also  pre- 
scribed aa  preventive  charms.  To  dress 
the  left  foot  and  bg  before  the  right  is 
equally  tfleclive.  Some  of  the  Insb  cures 
for  the  toothache  were  fully  as  ghastly  as 
those  cited  above.  One  of  ih''se  empirical 
recipes  bids  you  go  to  a  grave,  kneel  npon 
it,  say  three  paters  and  three  aves  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead,  then  chew  a  handful  of 
gross  taken  from  the  grave,  s;>itting  it  oat. 
The  toothache  will  never  after  trouble  you. 
Another  remedy  is  to  vow  never  to  comb 
your  hair  on  a  Friday,  invoking  the  Creator, 
the  Vi^in,  aud  the  new  moon.  Vou  may 
afterwards   neglect  th«   two  first,  but  moot 


kneel  and  m.y  five  prayers  on  first  behold- 
ing the  Uew  moon.  The  two  jaw  bones  of 
a  haddock  have  been  powerful  in  allaying 
the  toothache  ever  since  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  If  yon  wish  to  avoid 
the  toothache,  say  the  sons  of  Erin,  never 
shave  on  Sunday. — Analyst. 


EAHTEBA    UKAFE   CiKOWlMti  XOm. 

— Poor  indeed  is  the  grape  grower  whose 
land  is  poor.  Better  work  for  your  neigh- 
boring viueyardist.  by  the  day  or  month, 
aud  at  moderate  wages,  than  nndertake  to 
cultivate  laud  on  which  you  cannot  expect 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  to 
grow  a  profitable  crop. 

— See  that  stakes  and  trellises  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  support  the  vines  when 
iu  full  leaf  and  fruit.  To  have  them  breftk 
down  in  a  shower  and  heavy  wind  is  a 
misfortune,  and  a  laborious  job  to  straighten 
them  out  agaiu.  and  always  attended  with 
more  or  less  injnry  to  the  vines. 

— G rape-protection  bags,  made  of  special- 
ly prepared  paper — water-proof  and  practi- 
cally indestructible — were  shown  by  Presi- 
dent A.  W.  Pearson  lo  the  members  of  the 
X.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  the 
last  meeting  in  Trenton.  They  are  mana- 
factnred  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

— Mr.  Espenlaub  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  succissfnl  riueyardists  in  Kansas, 
gives  his  rule  for  pruning  grape  vines  ae 
follows:  *'Trim  away  from  u  three-year-old 
vine  in  good  condition  all  but  twelve  feet  of 
new  wood,  divided  amoug  the  different 
branches,  and  traiu  the  arms  of  the  vine  as 
mncb  as  possible  in  a  fan-shape  on  the 
trellis.  Give  older  and  stronger  vines  more 
wood;  weaker  ones  Itss.*' 

— New  Hampshire  has  a  grape  vine  cov- 
ering nearly  one-fourth  acre  of  overhead 
trellis,  that  has  produced  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  fruit  in  a  season.  The  Orchard 
and  Garden  publishes  this  item,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  excellent  reputation  of  that 
admirably  conducted  journal,  we  should 
incline  to  thiuk  the  story  might  properly  b« 
trimmed  dowu  a  little.  It  is  a  big  one  to 
bail  from  so  far  north  amoug  the  granit« 
hilts. 

'  A  Mr.  Caywood  recently  said,  and  we 
think  Very  reasonably  too,  that  if  we  sum- 
mer-prune every  other  vine  in  the  row,  we 
will^not  rep*-at  it  next  year.  His  experi- 
ence has  been  that  summer-pruning  is  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  frustrates  every  natural 
principle  of  growth.  He  rubs  off  all  the 
shoots  be  dots  not  want  to  produce  fruit. 
His  theory  is  that  the  end  of  the  vine  is  the 
demand  on  the  root,  aud  if  jou  cot  it  off, 
that  you  injure  the  root. 

—  D.  S.  Marvin,  of  Watertown,  does  not 
favor  the  "Kuiffen  System"  of  training  the 
vine;  for  while  it  has  the  advantage  of 
doing  away  with  the  old  wood  of  the  arms, 
it  has  two  great  defects.  Its  lower  arms  in 
a  few  years  ore  nu-leas,  because  the  sap 
will  all  go  to  the  arms  npon  the  upper 
vines  and  deprive  the  lower  ones  of  nutri- 
ment and  thus  fail,  .\gain.  the  main  trunk 
will,  in  spite  of  all  that  man  can  do,  clog 
and  fill  up  so  that  the  sap  c&a  no  longer 
circulate  freely,  the  same  as  in  every  other 
except  the  renewal  system.*'  These  objeo 
tions  seem  to  be  conclosive  ogsinot  the 
system,  unless  it  shall  be  materially  modi- 
fied; and  until  some  other  method  of  train- 
ing is  made  known,  the  grape  growers  of 
our  region  had  better  follow  in  the  present 
well  beaten  path,  and  train  in  the  old 
way. — Ex. 
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Koor  Ror   i.\    vi^vEN. 


Said  rt  promini-nt  viticuUorist  to  a  Chroni- 
cle lepoitiT  I»8t  wttk:  "A  fuugiis  disease 
has  bcfu  pr*. vailing  to  u  very  hirge  exti-ut 
in  mauy  viueyiirds  iluring  the  last  few  years 
but  ouly  lattly  hiis  it  hv*;u  obsfrved.  It  is 
doing  (he  most  dftinnge  u.  ai  Cloverdale,  in 
the  Suuoii.Mi  dibtiitt,  auil  mar  St.  Heleua, 
iu  N.tpa  valley.  The  disease  is  called 
pourridifi,  aud  it  affects  the  roots  of  the 
vines,  cau^iug  them  to  rot  aud  produc- 
whiit  is  commonly  cailtd  among  viu.yaid- 
ists  '  root  rot.'  This  dis  -ase  should  not  be 
eoufuunded  with  black  rot  as  i^  frequently 
done.  The  ouly  similarity  is  iu  the  sound 
of  the  names. 

The  malady  is  one  known  for  years  iu 
Europe,  and  it  has  aflVcted  fruit  trees  and 
those  of  the  forest.  The  parts  principally 
attacked  are  the  southern  part  of  France 
and  Austria  and  thu  M.-diterruneau  coun- 
tries. 

A  viae  wh'  u  affected  shows  general  sigus 
of.eufeeblemeut,  producing  sometimes  addi- 
tional force,  but  this  is  ouly  tempo, ary,  for 
it  is  followed  with  a  meager  production  of 
foliage  and  by  the  rotten  conditiou  of  the 
root,  which,  on  being  exhibited,  is  brown  in 
color  and  saturated  with  water  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  show  the  water  very  plainly 
when  it  is  cut.  The  trunk  of  the  viue  re- 
mains healthy  for  some  time.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  vine  is  that  of  one  at- 
tackid  with  phylloxera.  The  plants  sonu-- 
times  continue  to  thrive  only  from  15  to  IS 
months,  and  where  Ihe  conditions  are  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease 
thry  even  die  in  six  months.  The  disease 
spreads  in  a  short  time  over  large  areas. 
Favorable  conditions  are  geuerally  produced 
by  (xcef-sive  humidity  in  the  soil  and  in  an 
imperviable  subsoil  which  forms  a  subter- 
ranean basin  where  the  water  becomes 
stagnant,  p.  condition  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  disease.  The  fuugus  which 
is  responsible  for  the  following  disease  may 
be  introducLd  on  the  vines  or  even  on  some 
Vegetables  and  on  trees. 

The  new  tibers  of  a  vine  may  show  up 
signs  of  an  attack,  but  the  old  roots  will 
show  swellings  which  even  break  through 
and  protrude  from  the  bark  with  a  pithy 
growth  which  soon  dies  and  rots.  Before 
long  the  whole  suustauce  of  the  root  decays 
to  such  an  extt  ut  that  the  vine,  which  is 
far  gone,  may  b  pulled  out  of  ih:?  soil  with 
dilficulty. 

One  can  ouly  hope  to  so  modify  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soil  as  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease  aud  to  d  "-troy  the 
viues  on  which  it  exists.  These  should  be 
pulled  up  aud  burneffou  the  place,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  diffusiou  of  the  spores,  which 
would  be  product  d  in  transferring  the  de- 
bris. Follow  this  with  a  coniiiletc  drainage 
and  working  up  of  ih.-  ground,  and  if  possi- 
ble leave  it  unplauted  for  several  years, 
after  which,  if  the  excessive  moisture  has 
been  provided  for  by  proper  drainage,  vines 
may  be  again  planted  in  the  same  spot." 

*' A  sample  of  this  disease."  said  Viticul- 
tural  Officer  J.  H.  Wheeler,  when  asked 
concerning  the  matter,  ''  has  just  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Viticultural  Commission 
office.  It  came  from  a  well-known  vine- 
yard near  St.  Helena.  Lately  many  other 
cases  of  the  samy  disease  have  been  report- 
ed. It  has  been  just  identified  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. J  his  disease,  if  I  might  add  to 
what  you  already  have,  cannot  flourish  on 
well-drained  and  well-cultivated  soil.  The 
damage  is  probably  great,  but  cannot  be  at 
present  estimated,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
but  few  viueyardists  know   its   characteris- 


tics. By  the  way,  there  has  been  an  un- 
usual nuuib^  r  of  oouiplaiutsof  :li  increased 
damages  to  vineyards  by  the  phylloxera. 
Considerable  alarm  is  being  felt  for  its  t  ffect 
on  the  coming  crop.'' 


TltdM.KO\.H    IX    i'orKi'ir. 


The  wir.e  interests  of  Santa  Clara  county 
were  discussed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Viticultural  Society.  Mr.  Lees  said  that  he 
did  not  think  it  is  the  real  army  worm 
which  is  here  found,  as  that  is  a  small 
worm.  This  one  is  another  worm,  more  of 
the  moth  variety,  or  a  kind  of  sphinx.  They 
Come  in  large  quantities,  but  he  considered 
them  only  a  passing  evil.  They  are  found 
all  over  California,  especially  this  year,  and 
have  been  seen  in  this  county  before. 
Wherever  a  bit  of  waste  laud  or  vegetation 
is  found  they  multiply  in  large  numbers, 
but  they  have  fouud  their  own  enemies  in 
numerous  parasites,  and  iu  time  will  die- 
ajipear. 

Captain  Merithew  said  that  there  are  now 
in  the  valley  three  quarters  of  a  million 
gallons  of  wine,  which  the  owners  have 
offered  for  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  but  which 
is  left  unsold.  There  is  one  difficulty  in 
making  wine  iu  such  large  quantities,  such 
as  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou 
siind  gallons,  tnat  there  are  so  many  buyers 
iu  San  Francisco  who  work  against  it,  and 
by  superior  opportunities  are  enabled  lo 
sell  their  wine  whether  iu  large  or  small 
quantities  much  quicker,  and  the  growers 
are  forced  to  fall  back  on  them  for  a  sale  at 
all. 

Said  Mr.  Coomb;  "I  will  say  this  for 
those  who  have  taken  interest  iu  noting  the 
condition  of  the  grape  growers  during  suc- 
cessive seasons,  that  they  see  how  necessary 
it  is  to  have  great  storage  capacity.  In 
Napa,  they  are  independent,  aud  can  wait 
until  the  next  season  if  necessary.  If  we 
had  here  more  wine-making  establishments 
to  handle  our  own  crop,  the  San  Francisco 
merchants  would  have  to  bid  immediately 
the  full  value  of  the  wine,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  last  moment  to  buy,  resting  on 
the  fact  that  the  growers  will  have  to  sell. 
It  seems  strange,  considering  that  bo  great 
a  return  has  been  given  to  wine  enterprises 
iu  the  past,  that  capitalists  are  not  willing 
to  invest  more  than  they  do.  All  of  our 
institutions  the  past  year  have  made  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent.  Capitalists 
can  arrange  these  matters  much  better  than 
we  can  oursslves  because  they  can  handle 
larger  quantities.  The  northern  counties 
are  ahead  of  us  in  that  their  institutions 
have  been  establsihed  longer. 

Captain  Merithew  added:  "We  will 
utTer  bo  able  to  arrange  these  matters  until 
we  shall  have  free  importation  of  brandy  to 
fortify  our  wines.  There  is  too  much  red 
tape  about  the  internal  Revenue  business, 
and  it  is  not  systematized  perfectly  yet.  As 
au  instance,  I  happened  to  have  an  order 
for  a  package  of  brandy  that  I  did  not  have 
on  baud.  I  went  to  the  bonded  warehouse 
to  get  it  out,  and  it  is  was  sis  weeks  before 
I  could  do  it.  The  ganger  travels  all  over 
the  State,  and  it  may  be  two  weeks  before 
you  have  his  services.  If  we  didn't  have 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
brandy  and  sweet  wine,  more  of  our  grapes 
would  go  into  them,  and  we  could  ship  it 
all  over  the  world.  These  large  whisky 
concerns  in  the  East  have  the  monopoly 
aud  can  control  it  to  our  detriment." 

State  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests  Klee  made 
a  few  remarks  concerning  the  phylloxera, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


T  I  N  E  O  A  R  . 


There  are  good  vinegars  in  the  market; 
there  are  also  those  which  are  indifferent, 
bad  and  very  bad.  The  latter  are  the  more 
common.  The  best  and  most  wholesome 
arc  those  made  from  cider  aud  wine.  These 
retain  suggestions  of  the  apples  and  grapes 
from  which  they  originally  came.  If  care- 
fully kept  they  remain  palatable  for  an  in- 
definite period;  if  carelessly,  they,  like 
every  good  food  substance,  are  apt  to 
become  mouldy  and  uiiwholesoiue.  From 
a  gastronomic  standpoint,  the  b^st  vinegar 
is  that  which  is  made  from  red  wine;  next 
to  it  are  those  made  from  'white  wine,  elder 
and  perry.  The  first  is  invaluable  in  salad 
dressing,  on  account  of  its  btautiful  color; 
the  second  is  most  useful  iu  those  prepara- 
tions where  no  color  at  all  is  desired;  the 
third  is  available  for  all  general  use,  and 
the  last  comes  to  the  front  whenever  the 
tlelicious  jargonelle  fluvor  is  conducive  to 
the  culinary  succtss.  Below  this  first-class 
are  the  vinegars  made  from  ale,  beer  and 
whiskey.  These  are  coarse,  heavy  and 
often  offensive.  They  never,  except  in  the 
case  of  whiskey,  are  made  purposely,  but 
represent  the  desire  of  some  trewer  or  dis- 
tiller to  utilize  goods  which  have  beeu  ruin- 
ed by  careless  treatment,  and  which  would 
otherwise  prove  a  total  loss.  The  ale  that 
sours  in  the  barrels  and  hogsheads,  the 
beer  that  begins  to  putrify  in  the  vaults, 
and  the  wretched  whiskey  which  is  so  full 
of  fusel  oils  that  no  dealer,  not  even  the 
lowest,  will  purchase  it  at  any  price,  are 
the  rav/  materials  from  which  this  class  of 
vinegars  is  made.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
be  injurious,  but  they  are  simply  miserable 
apologies  for  the  real  article.  In  this  coun- 
tiy  a  malt  vinegar  is  made  from  mashed 
malt  without  distillation,  but  by  simply  al- 
lowing the  sugar  fermentation  to  go  to  an 
acetic  fermentation.  It  may  also  be  stated 
that  there  is  nothing  equal  for  domestic 
use  to  a  good  cider  vinegar.  Below  the 
grade  of  whiskey  vinegar  are  the  vinegars 
made  in  the  laboratory  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses, and  especially  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  Unless  skillfully  re- 
fined and  purified  they  contain  creosote, 
wood  tar  and  other  products  of  the  same 
class,  all  of  which  are  injurious,  many  of 
which  are  poisonous,  and  some  of  which 
are  fatal  to  Ihe  user.  They  have  one  ad- 
vantage, and  only  one — they  are  cheap. 
Th.  y  bear  the  same  relation  to  genuine 
vinegar  that  myrbane  oil  does  to  bitter 
almonds,  glucose  to  pure  sugar,  sweetened 
dilute  oil  of  \itrol  to  lemonade,  and  lard 
olfcomargarine  1 1  \  resh  creamery  butter. — 
British  Journal  of  Catering. 


PROFITS    OF     WINE    MAKJNO. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Gazette  says;  Since  the  proposition  to  es- 
tablish a  winery  here  in  Martinez  has  taken 
definite  shape  by  appointing  a  committee 
to  prepare  articles  of  incorporation,  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  and  I  am  frequently  asked  if  it 
will  pay  as  an  investment  to  others  than 
those  directly  engaged  in  grape  growing. 
My  answer  has  iuvjiriably  been  that  there 
has  not  been  a  winery  in  the  State  conduct- 
ed on  average  business  principles,  and  such 
knowledge  of  the  business  as  is  required  by 
any  other  class  of  manufacturing,  that  has 
not  made  money,  and  my  judgment  is  that 
there  is  no  business  at  this  time  that  offers 
a  safer  and  more  legitimate  investment  of 
capital  than  wine  making.  Here  in 
Martinez  we  are  especially  favored  for  such 


an  enterprise.  We  have  the  most  favorable 
climate  to  be  found  iu  California  for  wine 
making  aud  wine  maturing.  We  have  the 
best  shipping  facilities;  we  have  the  most 
favorable  location  for  receiving  and  working 
up  the  grape  crop  of  the  great  San  Joaquiu 
Valley,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  grapes  grown  iu  the  San  Joaquin  ValUy 
will  all  have  to  come  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Straits  of  Carquin<  z  before  they  can  be 
made  into  good  wines,  aud  Martinez  is  the 
first  point  reached  where  the  combined 
favorable  climate  and  shipping  facilities  are 
found.  The  organization  which  we  expect 
to  form  at  this  tini- ,  will  be  the  nucleus 
around  which  will  grow  one  of  the  larg'.H 
and  I  think  the  most  substantial  wine 
making  and  storing  establishments  in  Cali- 
fornia, aud  there  is  not  a  farmer  or  business 
house  or  capitalist  or  mechanic  or  laborer 
that  will  not  be  benefited  or  whose  interest 
will  not  be  advanced  by  helping  to  establish 
this  enterprise.  At  the  meeting  to  be  held 
on  Friday  next,  I  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
estimates  of  cost  and  probable  profit  of  such 
a  winery  as  is  proposed  to  found  at  this 
time. 


URAPE    NOTES. 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  Jiural 
New  Yorker: 

The  new  white  grape,  Roenbeck,  is  of 
very  fine  quality.  It  is  not  hardy  at  the 
Kural  Grounds.  Berckraans  is  alive  to  the 
last  bud.  Eaton  is  not  injured.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  variety,  as  a  market  grape, 
at  any  rate  will  take  a  first  place  among 
blacks.  Amber  has  been  dug  up  and  re- 
jected. Brighton,  Wilder  and  F.  B.  Hayes 
uninjured.  Empire  State  is  badly  hurt  in 
one  place,  while  in  another  it  has  passfd 
the  winter  with  little  harm,  Alice  has  been 
injured  slightly.  Roanoke  Ntverfall  h 
perfectly  hardy.  Moore's  Early  has  never 
been  injured.  Worden  seems  hardier  than 
Concord.  Lady,  unharmed.  Victoria, 
Carlotta  and  Rockingham  are  never  injured. 
Pocklington,  Early  Victor,  Cottage,  Ulster, 
Antoinette  uninjured.  Our  opinion  of  the 
Empire  State,  so  highly  prized  by  many,  is 
that  it  is  not  the  hardiest  variety  in  the 
world. 

In  relation  to  the  Empire  Sl<it«,  we  agree 
with  the  Bural.  The  one  vine  of  that  sort 
on  our  place,  which  last  year  made  a  vig- 
orous growth,  ripening  its  wood  well,  is 
this  spring  killed  to  the  ground,  though 
sprouting  from  the  root. 


A  Ijous:  Brldffe. 


The  bridge  across  the  classic  Oxup,  ou 
the  line  of  the  Rassian  Transcaspiau  Rail- 
way, is  1,000  feet  longer  than  the  Brooklyn 
bridge.  The  entire  road  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  engineering.  It  was  considered 
impossible  to  maintain  a  railroad  through 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  Kara  Kum  desert. 
But  General  Annenkoff,  by  covering  part  of 
his  railroad  with  clay,  by  placing  in  his 
embankment  layers  of  the  branches  of  a 
desert  shrub,  and  by  cultivating  along  parts 
of  the  route  many  thousands  of  the  desert 
plauts,  the  roots  of  which  retain  the  sand, 
has  thus  far  maintained  his  roadbed  with- 
out deterioration.  The  problem  of  a  water 
supply  was  solved  by  bringing  water  in 
pipes  from  mountains  that  skirt  200  miles 
of  the  route,  also  by  canals  from  the  Murg- 
hab,  while  artesian  wells  are  the  source  of 
supply  between  Mtrp  and  the  Oxus.  In  a 
region  that  is  destitute  of  fuel,  and  where 
the  cold  is  at  times  intense,  petroleum  has 
been  utilized  to  drive  the  locomotive  and  to 
heat  the  sixty  railroad  stations  along  tbfl 
r-oad. 
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Some  or  odb  Southern  couUmporarics 
i  loeit,  it  they  cauoot  find  something  to 
>wl  about,  especially  if  the  cause  of  com- 
liut  exiftt^  north  of  what  they  are  pleaaed 
term  the  citrus  b  -It. 

Some  exception  taken  by  a  Xortheru 
]>er  inimical  fur  certJiin  personal  reMsoofl 
lh<  Vilicoltoral  Commission,  afforded 
opportunity  for  criticism  which  our 
ilberu  neighbors  have  not  been  slow  to 
te  up.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commiiwion 
d'-rtook  the  onerous  aud  thankless  task 
compiling  a  list  of  the  Tiliculturists  in 
i  State.  In  doing  so  he  was  totally  de- 
ndeut  ou  the  information  he  could  gather 
mail,  from  the  various  districts.  Natur- 
y  a  few  errors  may  have  crept  in,  owing 
the  change!  which  are  constantly  taking 
■ce  in  ownerships  of  vineyards,  especially 
conntiea  where  the  industry  is  yet  in  its 
ancy.  These,  however,  most  bo  con- 
red  trivial,  they  do  not  depreciate  the 
le  of  the  list  in  a  general  sense,  and  do 
t  c-rlainly  justify  such  a  wholesale  de- 
nciation,  it  has  pleased   onr  contempor- 

to  indulge  in. 
!f  an  one  is  to  blame  it  is  the  vine  grower 
Santa  Clara  or  Riverside,  to  whom  was 
rusted  the  task  of  collecting  and 
warding  a  correct  list  of  the  vine  grow- 
in  these  sections. 

L*erson9  who  are  in  a  position  to  criticise 
cial  actions  for  the  public  weal,  should 
er  let  personal  feeling  interfere  with 
justice  that  is  due  to  all. 
'ilicnlturists  who  notice  any  errors  in 
r  p  irticular  districts  are  invited  to  send 
»te  of  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
sion,  who  v  ill  have  corrections  made  in 
ire  editions  of  the  directory.  By  this 
lus  the  list  will  be  rendered  as  perfect  as 
originally  desired  by  the  compiler,  who 
to  labor  against  many  disadvantages  in 
ecting  the  original  data. 


is  from  the  water  itaelf,  aiuoe  sewage  in 
more  easily  decomposed  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  While  in  citiis  the  greater  part 
of  the  ice  received  is  pore,  in  towns  where 
the  supply  is  taken  from  shallow  ponds, 
both  the  water  and  the  ice  may  be  a  source 
of  dauger. — .-Inierican  Analyst. 


TII.DE.'V-S    BAKE    WI.^BN. 


■  MPI'BE      ICE. 


lc«    Liable    to    4'ontaiu 
Uermn. 


he  danger  of  an  impure  ice  supply  has 

the  subject  of  a  very  thorough  investi- 

on  by  the  Masschusetts  State  Board  of 

Uh,    which    attributes    many    cases   of 

I  fever  occuring  in  cities  in  Autumn, 
ad  water  aud  (be  results  of  bad  drain- 
or  none  at  all,  in  the  summer  resorts, 
board,  therefore,  nrges  opou  people 
are  considering  the  qr.estion  where  to 
id  the  snmuer,  the  importance  of 
■ting  places  which  have  proper  drain- 
Olid  pure  water  supply.  In  places 
re  p4.>ndH  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
cting  water  for  a  supply  of  ice.  it  is 
>st  certain  to  be  contaminated  with 
ig. ,  as  freezing  does  not  kill  but  only 
eals  bacteria.  A  most  mysterious  case 
hulesale  poisoning  at  a  summer  hotel 
finally  traced  to  the  impure  ice  which 
iH-en  secnr^d  from  neighboring  shallow 
Is.  I'pon  analysis  the  melted  ice  was 
d  to  contain  in  suspension,  a  large 
itity  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 
or^-anic  matter  mostly  settled  at  the 
m  of  the  vessel,  but  the  lighter  matter 
.iued  diffused  through  the  water.  The 
,  the  source  of  supply,  was  examined 
found  stagnant,  and  at  one  end  a 
s«ent  mass  omitted  an  intolerably 
sive  odor.       It  was   reasonably   sup 

that  the   ice  was  the  cause  of  the 

s.  and  upon  its  disuse  the  epidemic 
d.      Prof.    Raphael    Pnmpellv,    who 

iiTestigations  for  the  National  Board 
pnlth.  has  no  doubt  that  ice  can  carry 
di».a»e  that  the  water  from  which  it 
>ien,  can  convey,  and  that  there  is 
more  danger  from  the  ice  than  there 


Xkw  Yosk,  April  17.— The  catalogue  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden's  wines  was  sent  to-day 
to  a  number  of  weullby  couDoissenrs.  The 
cellar  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000.  In 
the  list  are  five  cases  of  Johannisberger, 
blue  seal  of  1865.  which,  when  obtainable, 
retails  at  iVi  a  bottle. 

There  is  also  a  case  of  18C2,  six  bottles 
Cabinet  18B2,  bottled  in  1865,  and  five  bot- 
tles 1870.  There  are  also  300  bottles  of 
Steinberger,  Cabinet  Imperial,  1868.  One 
of  the  finest  wines  kbown  to  the  trade  and 
that  which  goes  by  the  same  name  sells  ut 
fashionable  resorts  at  $14  a  bottle. 

Then  there  is  a  large  case  of  Grand  Viu 
Chateau  Lafleur  Mouopole  of  1>74,  a  case 
of  Chateau  Iqnem  of  185S,  aud  two  cases 
of  Chateau  Lafitte  of  ISM .  The  Mad.  iras 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  cannot  be  secured 
in  the  trade.  There  are  99  bottles,  ten  be- 
ing the  old  reserve  of  1817,  and  one  Craw- 
ford of  1826.  The  liquors  include  a  barrel 
of  Kentucky  whiskey,  two  demijohns  of 
Bourbon,  fifteen  bottles  of  rye,  twelve  of 
brandy,  ten  jugs  of  Schiedam  and  two  bot- 
tles of  cider-brandy. 


THE    MEW    B«ll«l!«     PACK. 


In  a  few  days,  probably  the  first  of  next 
week,  the  large  canning  atid  packing  estab- 
lishment of  Geo.  W.  Meade  4  Co.  will  com- 
mence operations.  At  the  start  the  force  of 
bands  employed  will  be  small,  but  as  the 
Season  opens  up  it  will  be  increased  until  a 
force  fuily  one-half  larger,  if  not  double, 
the  size  of  that  employed  last  year,  will  be 
at  work.  This  year  all  the  driving  will  be 
done  out  in  the  country  abont  two  miles 
from  this  city  on  the  line  of  the  new  eastern 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  This  will 
give  the  firm  the  nse  of  the  entire  plant 
here  for  packing  purposes,  and  every  inch 
of  space  will  be  used.  Several  new  and  im- 
proved machines  will  be  put  in  ploce,  an  I 
the  firm  will  make  an  extra  effort  this  year 
to  pack  and  ship  only  the  v?r}- finest  fruits, 


espi'cially  raisins,  allhongh  they  will  as 
heretofore  purchase  all  kinds  and  grades  of 
both  fruits  and  raisins. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  life  around 
abont  the  buildings  that  have  been  d<-«erled 
for  almost  a  half  y.  ar.  Some  idea  of  what 
Ih)  firm  expects  to  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  a  pack  this  season  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  lately  Raymond  Docekal  closed 
a  contract  with  Meade  A  Co.  to  nail  400,000 
boxes  dnri   g  this  season. 

As  stated  above  Meade  &  Co.  projioae  to 
pack  specially  fine  grades  ef  raisins,  and 
will  enter  into  direct  competition  with  the 
foreign  pack.  There  is  every  prospect  of 
there  being  a  large  crop  of  splendid  grapea 
this  Season,  aud  if  such  is  the  case  Meade 
i  Co.  will  put  up  raisins  that  the  foreign 
shipments  cannot  touch,  either  in  size, 
color,  flavor  or  style  of  package. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  in  Sonoma  Connty, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolliug  land  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegiiut  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mkbchant. 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa, 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


I 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Slate  Fair— SM'taaaics'  inalilate, 
Santa  t  lara  Talley  Ajrlcaltural  Sotlety, 
Sonoma  Connlj  Apicolloral  Park  Aago- 
elation. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID     aLBITMENS. 
FOR   CLARIFYING   AMD  PRESERVIMC   WINES 


The  unJcrsiKiicvl  havin>:  luft-n  apiMiintnJ  Solf  ^:;«-' 
STKATKuKD.  Knj--.  f'T  their  n-nuivri..! 


;  f'acirt    lo-^.-!  t.>    Me«sri   A    l«)AKE*CO, 


WrlC«  for  lirralar  cIvIbk  foil  dMcrlp- 
ll*a  nnd  l^aUntoniltU. 


PA.RIi:  BROS. 

Sols  Proprietora  ud  MusfutDren. 
lOI  and  I07  MISSION  ST., 

ii.N  FRANCISCO.  CiL. 


LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

Bnr  to  call  the  »»«ntion  of  Wine  Gro«cni  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  (ollowii.jf  artirlca,  %ht  tap«rior  mirril  ol 

whirh  ».u  U-en  lonllrmoa  bv  SiUft  MrOmU,  the  hijihr^t  •«»r.i-  srivcfi  at  thr  iMrrnaliooal  KthiMtion  of  fmr** 
IsTs.  Bonleain  l^H'J   an<l  Aiiut.-r.h.nt  l*<>;I.  v:; 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Zinfandel,  Claret,  BnrKOudy  and  Port. 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS   FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Riesling,    liiil.<lel,    S.iUtern.s,    Sherry    nuj    MaJ.ira.  als<j   for  distilled 
lii]Uors;  Whisk. y.  (liii.  ttc.  tic, 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  Prea«r>iDg  the  Brilliancy,  and  for  Xeatralizing  eiceaiTo  acidity  of 
Wbit.-  Wiiits  ..nlu. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Rongbness  of  Voaug  Winea. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Mu.le  orH.i.lly  Tr.  .,i.,l.  IlarHh  and  Add  Winn. 

A  triKi  arronllnii  ioillrrrllona  Hill  prolrrlbr Nuprrlor  Qaallllnar thrar  riBlas* 

Kor  .a!.'  in  ijitudtitit-iii  to  Miit  ti\ 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SAN   FRAXCISCO    MERCHAlill'. 


June  22,  1888 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Go  ani  learn  how  lo  avoid  disease  and 
how  wonderfully  you  Me  made. 
Privftteoffice-JU  Gvary  street.  Con- 
•puliation  by  letter  on  lost  oianhood  and 
:tll  diseases  of  men.  Briyhl's  Disease 
and  Diabetes  curt-ii.    Send  (or  book 


'Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Establisliea  1834. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

or  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SA.X  FRANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFOKKIA. 

Telephose  Xo.  106-i. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KORBEL  &BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 
I  it  NOBTH>FORK  MILL.  Hnmboldt  Go,  Cd. 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


Urntvcr<4  of  hikI  Oealer*!  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VISETARD8  IS 

Los  AsGELKS  County,         Sosoma  Coosty, 
Meeced  Co.       aicd       Fbesxo  Co. 

626     MOMTCOMERY     ST., 

San    Frmicis><*o. 

41—45    Broadway    St., 

>ew     York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for   sale  on  Fa^or.-\lile  Tenns  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS.  NAMELY: 

•   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY- 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    EULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE.  IN     C.^sES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pare    Old    Kye 

.\iid   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  niatle  to  them  bv  the  niani 
uulating  dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 


S.\N    FRANCISCO, 


Attention  is  re-  ,^J  l-*"*"  spectfully  directed 
tothdab  iveenerav-  -^-^-l  JjJ^  in^'  of  Dr.  Piebce'? 
GALVANICCHAIN  'VS€i^^.  BELT.  This  belt 
is  one  of  the  great-  ■*ii\'^  est  Electro-medical 
appliances  of  the  age.  and  bein?  ENTIRELY  SEW, 
contains  vast  in]  prove  me  nts  over  any  other  chain 
belts,  [t  is  the  only  one  made  is  which  the  Bat- 
teries OAX  BR  wi^RN  Next  to  the  body  Guaranteed 
the  moint  powerlul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Batterj 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Dr.  Piercr's  famous  HioH  Texsios  Electro  M-ko- 
KKnc  Belt  will  positively  cure  Nervou«  Debility,  Pain 
in  tne  hack,  Kheumatisia,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the 
Kidneya  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

lyELKCTRIO  SrsPRSSORT   FOR   Mex    FREB    WITH   ALL 

Bklts     Special  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUTION  — Beware  of  inferior  eoois,  sold  at  Ex- 
orbitant prices  by  travelin?  a^^ent^. 

^^Our  new  PamphletNo.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

l^-For  RfPTL  RE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No.  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Fafts."  showing  cures  effected 
n  every  State  in  the  L'nion  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Msfmetic  Elastic  Truss."    Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Trass  Co. 

704  Sacrasbvto    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304     oaTB  SiiTH  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S'^reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND   SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sli.ix3I3ex>s    of"    Oa-lifornia,    "\7\7'ines, 

51,  53,  55,  57.  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  S.\N  FR.iXCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  FRi.iPlCERS   OF  ^ 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES- 

5f5  &  5(7  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 


rine  Vaults  and  Wineries  at  Na]»a  Citv. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  Manaraclnrers  of- 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Boale  4  IlowBrd  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  B.S.MOORE,  Supt 

BinLDEES  OF«TEAM  MACHUTSRY 

IN    ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILBRS,  High  Pressure  or  Gompoimd. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witii  . 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Parti;ular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SL'GARMILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  aDproved  plans.      Also,  all 

Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 
PIMPS.    Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 

Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 
I>av_v  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Vump. 


Wire,  AA/ire   Rope 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  California  Street  and  14  D.nmm  Street. 

S  ATT     FE  A  TTCI3CS. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

TVines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pure  Sound  Wiae.s  Oulj'. 


H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Holtna  will  superintend   the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  willl 
certificates  on  maturity  of  their  geiuiineness.  I>.  M.  C'ASHIX.  SetrelHrjf. 

WAREHOUSES^Formerly  sugar  refiniries,  Eighth  and  Erannan  Sts. 


OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 


June  22,  1888 


SAN    FRANCISCO    IMERCHAITT. 
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VISE    HOPPCIM. 

This  pest  baa  become  trooblesome  in 
some  Tinejarda,  especialW  so  where  there 
are  young  plants.  Mr.  S.  W.  Kilpatrick, 
who  is  in  charge  o(  Henry  Miller's  eiten- 
siTr>  orchards  and  vineyardA  in  this  sectiun, 
aasun  s  ns  that  a  very  simple,  iuexpeusiTe 
and  effit-ifUt  remedy  can  W  found  in  the 
nsa  of  concentrated  lye.  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
recommends  that  two  small  cuuh  of  concen- 
trated lye  be  diiisoWed  thoruugbly  in  one 
barrel  (4U  guMuus)  of  water  and  this  mix- 
ture sprayed  npon  the  leares  and  stalks  of 
the  vines,  care  being  taken  that  the  spray- 
ing shall  be  done  so  lightly  as  not  to  break 
off  or  injure  the  foliage  by  its  force.  The 
work  should  be  done  before  sunrise  or  some 
time  after  sunset.  By  placing  the  barrel 
Dpon  a  light  hand-cart  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  spray  many  acres  in  a  few  hours 
and  at  a  very  iuconsiderable  expense. 

Another  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick, but  which  he  does  not  recommend 
so  strongly  as  the  foregoing,  is  to  dissoWe 
one  pound  of  sulphur  in  three  gallons  of 
milk  taken  from  the  fire  at  the  boiling 
point;  mix  with  this  two  quarts  of  kerosene, 
stir  the  whole  thoroogbly  in  one  barrt-l 
(40  gallons)  of  water,  spray  with  the  mix- 
ture in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
with  the  concentrated  lye. — GUroy  OazetU. 

ViXE-GBOWERs  ID  the  Livermore  Valley, 
the  Hrratd  says,  are  introducing  a  weed 
catter    which  saT«8  a  great    deal  of  labor, 

md  does  Tt-rj"  t-ffectual  work.  The  cutter 
is  a  steel  knife,  which  passes  along  between 
the  rows  two  or  three  inches  below 
tL<r  surface  of  the  ground,  and  cats  out  the 
?ds.  This  knife  is  usually  bolt*-d  to  a 
piL:Ce  of  scantling,  on  a  level  of  45  degrees. 
It  may  be  aitachc-d  to  the  rear  of  a  cultiva- 
tor or  a  clodmasher,  or  set  iu  a  light  frame- 
work. It  is  a  cheap  and  valuable-  tool,  and 
some  of  the  grow*rrs  buy  a  piece  of    steel 

kD<i  make  it  thtrmB<  Ivts. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYARDS. 


—  Rl'ti     C-HABLES, 

\  KruK  SUtion.  SL  IIcIcDk,  NftpttCo.,C&l. 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


FOR  SALEJR  RENT. 

Die  YOLO  WINERY  PROPERTY 


Hlta»t«d  In  WoodlAiid.  Yulu  C> 


.  C«l  , 


i^onsnting  o!  l»rif<-'  cillar.  prcna,  rooni*  and  dialillery, 

■II  complete  ftnd  new,  hftvfDir  been  used  onlj' 

two  Mftaocu.      For  pftrticuUr*  inquire  of 

I.    O.    CITEPHKNS, 

Woodland,  C»l. 


I  IM   OFFERING  FOR  SALE 

M 

3reatly    Reduced    Prices! 

X   1  AUr.E  snx'K  OF 

Agricultural 

Implements! 

leadera.  Mowers, 

Rakes,  Plows,  llarrowg, 
t'ider  Presses, 

Wind  Mills,  Etc. 

,11  infoRDktioQ  And  prtc«a  funiL«h«d  on  appUcMloD. 

ARTHUR   BULL, 

e^TM  lor  OUiSTEK  *  IHVIS  IMl'LEMENTCO., 

14  Main  Straet,  San  Francisco. 


VITICULTDRISTS  ATTBNTION ! 


NITROGENOUS  *  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

OF  TTIE 

Meiican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  vines, 
TreeS;  Cereals,  Ac. 

This  valaable  manure  has  receiTed  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Enrope, 
where  it  has  been  nstd  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particnlars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  SMie  by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

809  A  311  Sitnsome  Kt.,        San  Fr«aclMN>. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THK  Bt>T  AKTIll.E 

FOR  TVTIXG    UP    VISES 

IN  TIIE   UARKCT. 

Put  up  In  Ballsof  4  lbs.  Each. 

I'J  BaIIj  in  »  lV.k&«c. 

TUBES  &  CO., 


613  FRONT  Ml.. 


8.U1  Km  I  CISCO 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Imi-Tl.  r-  ,i;.  I    i  ■-  1,.  r-    .■ 

COEtES,    BE£WEES'    AKD    BOTTL£BS'     SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATEft  AND  WINE  OEILEfTS'  WkTER'ALS. 

ALEX,  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

SI3  SACBAJIEKTO  ST.  San   Knii..-i«a. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cfrr.  Fri^mont  and  Missiun  Sts-,  S.  F. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 


WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


"OENOTANNIN."if^  _ 


The  nndersigued  beg  to  call  the  attenti'  i- 
of  Wine  Growers,  Wine  Merchants  and  tbt 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

chev<iiiier-Apperis'  '^  Oenotannm," 

as  a  correctiTe  and  a  pnhtier  to  all    light 

Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows  : 

J,     Hei n g     used    at    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  mttfit: 

It  regnlates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  mast  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albnminoids,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  imparities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
learing  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bonqoet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

//.  Being  used  on  fermented 
win€s  before  the  secontl  C'iari/i' 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  seoond  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developea  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thoroagh  clarification,  promoting 
their  devdopement  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripening  them  for 
eartUr  dtlittry. 

Dirtetions/or  Vm  on  Application. 

For  aale  in  tins  of  1  kilos=2  1-5  lbs.  each. 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

Hoi.r.  AOE^rm. 
314  Sacramento  St ,  San  Franclaco- 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufacturing 

COMPANY. 


17  dc  19  rKEMU.'S'T  ST.,  MA.N  f'RAXrl.SCO 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES  ~A?  ^ETMORE. 


SE.  OM>   EDITION    WITH  APPENDI.t. 
For  Mnle   at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

fRI.K  J.-,  CENTS 


HENRY  >VAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-)I.\M  KACn-aKB,  OF— 

Wooden   Bun.'s.  Tap*,  Plugs,  etc.,   Oak  Bung*.  Soft 

wiJ    U»nl    Wine    Pingi,   Sod    and    lUrd    T»p 

FlJiPi,  WUic  Sattptere,  Bunt  St*rter»,  otc 

720  SUNN  A  ST..  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth.  S.  F 

[£>tkblbh«d  SiQc«  ISSO 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAXD   A    FLU.  StPPLY  OF  THB 
foUoTioK  gize 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

W'.j  also  UUTV  in  sl*xk.  the  laJVcat  liiic  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  IVooil   »ii(l   Iron  Working 

Jtacbinery.     Pumps  of  EtcT)' 

DeM'ri|ition. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also.  tirc>|rorjr*n  Olebratcnl  Hprnytue 
Pump  for  or-'h^nltp.  The  onlv  i-m-  ovvr  r«i.-oiii- 
(ucndcd  i>\  the  SUtc  Hortk-ulturai  Society. 


511  Himi  St.,  s.  r. 


p 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 


Which     will      l>9     9ol«l     nt     rMwvnable 

AJ.irvsa  all  iroiumunications  to 

LOMl  PRIEH  LUMBER  fO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 

H«nl«  (Vaz  4oaaly,  CmH. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

21    Pom    SI  .  Hun    I'rniicUco. 

F>R  9E\t-Vn'.FIVB  DOLI-AK-S  THIS  COLLEGE 
LiirucU  In  Shi>t:h»n.l.   Til-  Ti'.M-.-.   It-yiKk.-ep- 
li>lf.Tel«vr*l'h>.  !'■  ■  .liih 

Br*nch«-».  »nil  Kv.  r  for 

six  full  month*.     ^^  .>re 

lodlVlilUftJ    InStniLlio:.     i><    :tii      <;ir  )  u^     i-  ■  -iir    »<.  JiOOl 

hM  Its  ^nJuAlr*  in  rwry  part  of  ih«  si*tc, 
i7'fl«nd  for  C'lrcnlAr. 

£.  P.  IIEALD.  PKMidcQti 
C.  S.  HjObt   Svcnc&ry. 


DictertHyersSfliflrCo. 

MINE&WORKS,  COVE  CREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ET'C'nAranteed  Purer  and  Fi&er  than  Any 
to  tbt.t  Market. 

For  Hnle  Iu   tMt%  lo  Hnll. 

JAMES  LISFORTH,     -     Ageot 

120  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

llouolnlii.  H.  1. 

— AOBSra  FOR— 

HAKALAU  PLANTATION "»""" 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION «"»" 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION "»»™; 

UlLEA  PLANTATION  "»""i 

STAR  MILLS "''"°'' 

HAWAIIAN  COMLi  SUGAR  CO M""- 

MAKEE  PLANTATION "»"' 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION """' 

MAKE  -.SLOAR  CO ^^"^ 

KEAUA  PLANTATION K"""' 

A;;eii<9  for  tlie 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatiee  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph  E.  Flamant, 

Of  Wnpn.  Vnl. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

For  Snlf    nt  Office  of  the  San  Francis,  n 
Merchant. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMlVUTEil  ASP  IiEALKl;   IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPISG  and  STRAW  PAPER, 
Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine:. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  le»-  doors  below  Sinsoine  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I'roprielorH 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grapa  and  Iruit  Bracdi  s . 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th   8th,  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts.. 

SAN    .rOSE.  P-  0-  Bo»,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Sail    Francisco. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Scr^w  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

O.ipahlc  of  a  pre*purc  ot  2(JG  tons  or  adO  Hie.  to  the 
^^uarL-  in':h  witli  Iftrct-  press,  with  small  prt-fes  36  ton^ 
or  210  liw.  ti  the  square  inoh. 

First  prcniiimi  awarded  on  Wine  Tress  at  Sonoiuu 
and  Marine  Apriculnu-al  Fair,  Sonoma  Ajfricultural 
I'ark  Association,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  So 
cietj  and  M<.chaiiic's  Institute,  S.  F. 

I  desire  to'call  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  Lultr  makers  to 
niv  Improved  I'rt-ss. 
'i  111.'  followintr  has  a 
mcjveun.-ni  of  '20^2 
inches,  the  first  rev- 
olution of  the  srrew 
moves  the  follower 
1^  inches,  the  last 
rv-volutioii  IS  hut  1- 
16  of  an  inch, there- 
by the  powL-r  in- 
creases in  ihc-  same 
ratiJ  a'  the  resist- 
ance. Tlie  platform 
is  50  inches  wide 
and  10  feet  lon^:- 
il  forth  iiinlcr  the  uress  on  a  r-iilroa-i 
.t.s,  by  wh'ch   you  can   fill  thi 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

{Pa'IHC  SVSTKV.) 

Trnliitt   Iciivc  nnd    are  *Iup  to  nrrlve   i 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


run  lacUfii 


IMriiKTEUS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
■•riiitiiir    "nrt    WrappliiK    Paptr. 

401  &  403  Saxsome  Pt.,  S.   F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINS 

WITH    1LI.CSTRATION9. 

B«Ml   Before  me    Stnte   Bortlealtur^ 

Society,  February  20,  1884,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


will  b«  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Mmchakt  on  ncdpl  •• 
SO  Moti  Id  od«  <"-  two-ccDt  potl»(«  stamM. 


tiauk.     —   — ,  ~j  -  -   . 

second  basket  w  hile  the  finit  one  is  under  the  presb, 
thereby  doin;^  douhle  the  amount  of  work  that  can  t.e 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  piesa  in  the  market  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  rea-oii  :  While  my  press 
isworkinc  continu  usly  the  other  kinds  are  doine 
nothintr  during  the  time  they  are  cmptyine  and  (til- 
ing their  hasktt. 

Printed  testimonials  can  he  had  on  application  ot 
the  followini;  parties  who  have  bou^'ht  my  press  : 
Professor  Hilparfi,  Vniversitv  of  California.  Berkeley; 
E.  B.^le,  Geyeervillc,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  Whitaker,  Santa  Kosa;  Thos.  H. 
Bu'kintrhani,  Kelflcyville;  E,  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View;  I  ucamontra  Vineyard  Co.  Cucamonga:  Buckner 
Bros.  &Kejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.Delmaa,  Mountain 
View-J.  B.  J.  E'ortal.  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pffeffer.  Gub- 
serville:  Joseph  Walker.  Winsdor,  Kate  F.  Warfield, 
Glen  Ellen:  J.-seph  Drummond.  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  Be 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman,  Fulton;  J.  kF. 
Sluller  Winsdor;  Jt.  C.  Stiller,  Guhserville:  Lay  Clark 
ji;  Co..  Santa  Rosa;  Vachc'Freres,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlayson  ,  Healds- 
burj,'- P.  &  J.  .1.  Gobbi,  Healdshnrp;  Wm.  Allen,  San 
Gabriel-  Wm.  Metzper,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Waller  Phillins,  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sheppard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C -.,  Rancheto,  Los  Anucles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru  t  k  Wine  Co.,  Downey  :  J  -  L.  Beard,  Center- 
vil'le:  Wm.  I'almtay.  Hollistcr:  A.  Burnham  &  Son. 
'^a^ta  Rosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co.,  Sun  Jose;  E. 
Eniil  Jlover.  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Wright  P.  O.: 
Marshall*:  Hill,  Lacuina  Station;  R-  J.  Northam 
Anaheim  also  nanufacturer  of  ^^orth'8  Patent  Hand 
rind  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers,  worths 
Improved   ContiT-uoos  Pressure  Hydraulic  Presses. 

W.  H.  WORTH,  Petaluma  Foundry  and    Mathine 
Works.  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  6m 


1888. 


Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power   aud 
dumping  Plants. 

,-    l-rhx-s.     l'r..|iM't     l>L'1i^«n- 
Write  for  circulars 

Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 

THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  OLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  an.I  keep  iig 
of  Claret  wines,  bv  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
atedby  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D.,  orginie  ana 
lyst.  (Bnolocist,  etc. 

Price  75  cents;    by  mail  SO  cents,     tor  '.i.e  IJ> 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANL 

BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Ciii. 


1856         PAPER. 

SS.      I».      T  ua.  TT  Xx  O  I=t.      cte      GO. 

Manuiactarers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paner   of  all   kinds. 


^^^r^^^^^  The  Indastrioui  oerer  Sink. 

CROSSE    &.    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN   REftL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  ResiUence.  Business  ai.l  .Mannfacturirf 
Property  Boucht  an<l  Sold  on  C'  mnuaaion. 

An.'.  Publishers  ol  -tonoraa  County  I.anil  Kesiste 
aoi*  BanU  Rosa  Business  Directory. 


OFFICE. 


312  B  St 


S*M.(    Kos.*,  C.4I. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 
Published  at  Charlott^si-ille.  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi:p,  b.lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  :ractical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  stnfif.  Ai;  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticelln 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growero'  Association. 
AeentB  wanted. 


FROM  JUNE  IS.  188ft. 


7.ao  j» 

8  00  a 
8.30  A 
9.00* 


9.30  a 

10  30  A 

■12.00  M 

•  l.nui- 
3.0OI 

3,30  p 
4.U0J' 

•  4.30  p 
4.30  r 
5.30  p 

6.30  P 


8.00  r 


I  I  tr    bocramviito,    and    lur  t 

\      Re.'dinjc  via  I'avia i 

(  For  Uaywardfi,  NilcB.  and  i 

'(      San  Jose \ 

I  For  Martiriez.Vullejo.  Santa  ) 

'(      R  saand  Calis'oga t 

Kast  Mail  for  Ouden  and  Easl.. 
I  ForNilesSftnJo8e,Sl^..kton,"l 
J  Gait,  lone,  Sucnvniento.  [■ 
'  MarjMviUconri  Red  Bluff  J 
( Los  Anijilee    Express,   for 


:     Fresno,      and     Los     An-S 

'     i:*^\eti ) 

For  Haywardsand  Nilee 

For  Haywards  and  NileB 

-acrami-nto  River  Stcnmcn*. . 
(For  Haywards,  Niles,    and! 

"(      San  Jcse I 

I  Central    Atlantiu    Express.  I 

*      for  O^den  and  East. t 

For  Stockton  and  §Milton:1 
for    Valltjo,  Santa    Kc«n  ^ 

y^     and  Calittofia ) 

I  For  Saeraniento,  and  for  I 
(  KniKht'sLandiniiviaDavis  t 
I  For    Nile*.  San    Jose   and  ) 

"(      Livermore... .  .     t 

For  Ha^-wards  and  Nile? 

I  Sha'ta  Route  Express,  for"! 
)  Sairaroento,  Marysville.  ' 
)     Rfcddin-,  Portland,  Fusel  i 

(     Sound  and  East ) 

^Sunset  Boute,  Atlantic  Ex-^ 
I      press,  for  Santa  Baroara.  ( 
-;       Los   Angeles,  Deming,  El  )■ 
1      Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East J 


7.15  P 
*12.45p 

t)15r 
10.45  A 

5.46  P 

12.16  P 

2.16  p 

*  3.45  1- 

•  tJ.'   0  A 


12 '•,5  f 


9.46  i 
8  46  t 
1.451 


7A5i 


8.45  1 


snilTH  PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   UIVISIUN^ 


(  For   Newark,  San  Jose  arid  ) 

',      Santa  Cru7. * 

(  For  Newark,  Centerville  San  ^ 
\  Jose,  helton.  Boulder  V 
I  Creek,  and  Santa  Ciuz.. .  J 
i  For  San  Jose,  Felton,  Boul-  i. 
"(  der  Creek  and  Santa  Crui ) 
I  For  Centerville,  San  Jose,  ) 
"'      Alniaden  and  Los  Gatos. .  f 


t      8  05p 
6.20  F 


I     7.45  A 

8.1 5  A 

*     2.45  1- 

4.15  p 

NORTHERN  "DIVISION  (Fourth    *nd   Towhsend   StreetsT) 

2.30  p 


9.20  J 


7.15  a 


S.30  A 

10.30  A 
12.01  p 

3.30  p 

4.30 
*     5.10  p 

6.30  p 
t   11.45  H 


I  For   Menlo  Park  and  Way  I 

■(      Stations I  | 

t  Mi-nterey  and   Santa  Cruz  fL 

"(      Excnrrion f 

,  For  San  Jose.  Gilroy.  Tresl  | 
1  Pir:os,  Pajar-i.SantoCruz  |  i 
1  Monterev,  Salinas,  San  1 J 
I  Miguel,  Paso  Robles  and  ; 
1  Templtton  (San  Luis  Obis-  l 
V  pn  and  principal  way  sta.  J 
)  For  San  Jose,  Almaden  and  1_ 

'(      Way  Stations I 

I  For  Cemeterj ,  Menlo  Park  )_ 

■(      and  Way  Stations. ) 

(  For  San  Jose.  Tres  Pinos,  ) 
{  Santa  Cru?,  Monterey  i  > 
I  principal  Way  Stations  ..  ) 
(  For  San  Jose  and  principal  1 

"(      Way  Stations J 

(  For  Menlo  Park  and  Way  t_ 

'(      Stations 1 

1  For  Menlo   Park  and  Way> 

"(      Stations S 

1  For  Menlo  Park  and  princi-  ^ 
■'      pal  Way  Stat  ons  • 


6.40  r 


6.42  P 
10.02  A 
9.03  a 
8.00  A 
6.40  a 
7.50  P 

A  for  Mornir)g.  P  f"r  Afteinoon. 

•Sundays  excepted.    tSaiurdays  <nly.    tSundays  only. 

§3aturday^  excepted. 

OCCISENT&L  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

tO.MP*>'Y. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wl.arf   corner  First  and  Brannan  stts. 

at  3  o'clock.  P.  M..  for 

TOKOHAMA    and   l»OK«KOSi«. 

Connectinjf  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
1888 

FROM  SAK  FRANCISCO. 

...THl'RSD.W,  JUNE.  21st 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIAUTY- 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

H14  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STRAMBR 

OCEANIC... 

GAELIC 

BELUIC 

ARABIC 

OCEANIC... 
GAELIC.    ... 

liELGlC 

ARABIC 

OCEANIC... 

GAELIC 

ROIND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  TickeU  for 
,xile  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Ortices.  Boom  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  To«nsend  streiis.  .san  Francisco. 
For  freiuht  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the 
Pacific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Whar/.  or  at 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block.  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  I'assenfc'er  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE,  Traffic  Manager 


.  .WEDX  E^UA  y.  J  C  LV  1 1  th 

Tl'ESl>AV.  JULl.  Slat 

TIESHAY.  ACG..  21th 

SATI'RIIAY,  SEP..  8th 

SATCHDAY.SEP.,  29th 

.   THURSDAY,  0,.-T.,  18th 

WEDNESDAY.  NOV..  7th 

...WEDNESDAY,  NOV.,  28th 
TUESDAY,  DEC,  18th 


«EEDS         ^  ■  ^       IMI'BOVED 

AlTalf.,   Grass?  ^:  ^.  EGG  POOD, 

Clover  Vege,ta-H  |  I  .JjU'^^^i,, 

ble  Flower  and  ^  |  |  care.^ev.au 

Seeds   of    every  ^  ^  g      E^ery  Disease 

■  i_  __j  n««     ■  L-  And  makes  hens  lay. 

variety  and  any  u.  ti  ,     s„,j  i,,.  every  Oro- 

quantity.  ed  ^  -^  eerand  Crueeist. 


TEi;     ONLY      MTICULTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE     STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticalture,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XX,  NO.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  6,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


WINE 


im     co!«^'Ecrio.\     niTH     the 

TEMPEKA\i'E     PROBLEH. 

Writing  in  Pom^rny's  Advance  Thought, 
.  W.  De  Knifiht  says: 

Contemplating  the  vine  interests  of  the 

Jnit*-!}  States,  it  appears    snrpri^^ing  when 

he  fact  Wconiift  apparent  tb-it  so  large  a 

>ortiou  of  onr  pnpnlation    care    so  liitlf^  to 

nqnire  into    a    matter   inquiring  sach  im- 

wrtanct',  fearing  that  by  so  doing  inflaeDC'-s 

ml  to  Ihemsflvtrs  may  follow.     The  result 

a  that  tbis  great  majority  remain  in  entire 

gDurance  of    the  stibj  c-t,  a   condition    the 

)algrowth,  it  may  be  saftly  asserttd,  of  ihf 

K>mt^wbat  biaaed,  illiberal  teaching  of    the 

.dvocaics    of    proiiihiiion,    who,    knowing 

luthtDg  of  the  virtut  9  of  pure  wine,  speak 

»f  its  evils  only  and  condemn  it  along  with 

bink-y  and  othtr  strong  ulcobotic  drinks 

iS  a  curse  to  man  and  a  biirdin    npon  so- 

irty. 

It  may  bo  well  lo   remark    here    that   no 

■hirf    whatt-vtr    is    covi-tt d    to   assume    a 

(and  in  contrupoaition  to  tc-mperauce,  or  to 

'    any    attack    upon    its   doctrines   and 

>riu(iplt-8.     The  object  of  the  views  about 

b    inscribed  is  to    increase    rather    than 

iiuiuish  the  fruits    of    temperance,  and  to 

Q^grHt  what  seems  to  be  a  most  plausible 

olution    to    the    problem    aud   aid    to   the 

UH>-.    Ko  disrespect  is  intended,  therefore, 

r<  ferriiig  to  the  expomnte  of  prohibition 

thr  manner  U9<.d  above. 

lu  the    first  place,  the  prohibitionists  of 

bis  country  do  great    injary    to   the    work 

bare   in    hand,  and    much    wrong    to 

eTeral    exceedingly    worthy    interests,    by 

■tablishing  as  a  foundation    the    principle 

hat  all   beverages    containing  alcohol,  do 

natter  whether  they  b-  fermented  or  dis- 

illed.  should  be  boycotted  by    the   people 

nd  legislated  out  of  existccco  by  the  gen* 

ral  government.    This  is  a  grievous  wrong. 

t  evinces  a  want  of  liberality  on   the    part 

(  the  prohibition   element,  who,  above  all, 

bould  b«  honest  and    just    in    their  jadg- 

lents,  and  not  inclined  to  too  hastily  brand 

rith    the    seal    of   condemnation    alt    that 

rhicb.  on  first  introduction,  seems  to  smack 

[  the  bad.     Generobity  in  all  things  is  the 

landard  to  be   followed.     As  individuals. 

ue  of  the  moat  desirable  and  blessed  facul- 

>et   we   can   be    gifted    with    is   a    liberal, 

road-minded,  gentroua  dispoaition  in  faal- 


ioR,  thinking  and  acting  toward  all  people 
aud  things,  and  especially  toward  questions 
in  which  a  decision  is  to  be  attained.  No 
cause,  no  reform,  nothing  ever  triumphed 
without  the  observance  on  the  part  of  the 
reformers  of  a  kind,  magnanimous  spirit  in 
dealing  with  all  opinions  and  Iv^liefs;  with- 
out willingly  and  respectfully  lending  the 
ear  to  every  hue  and  cry  borne  to  it  upon 
the  four  winds;  and  without  carefully 
weighing  and  impartially  balancing  each 
argument,  « very  right  and  every  wrong. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  prohibition 
workers  and  t<-mperance  eiponuders  should 
be  less  given  to  hasty  condemnation,  and 
more  progressive  as  edncatois  to  the  good 
that  follows  a  life  of  temperance. 

The  most  worthy  interest  which  th- se 
illiberal  statements  injure  and  misinterpret 
is  that  represented  in  the  cotlivation  of  the 
vine  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  an  indus- 
try concerning  which  but  little  knowledge 
exists  among  the  people  generally,  save  in 
California  and  certain  portions  of  the 
Southeastern  States.  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Kor  can  any  one  reap  any  conception  of 
what  the  wine  interest  is.  and  implies  and 
promises  until  by  some  opportunity  or  cir- 
cumstance he  be  brought  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  one  of  the  wine  districts 
of  our  own  country,  such  as  one  finds  in 
California,  the  vineyard  State. 

California  is  a  grand  c<  untry,  of  exceed- 
ing richnes  in  natural  beauty  and  advan- 
tages, and  a  progrtssive  Slate  of  large 
cities,  many  people  and  great  wealth,  with 
numerous  extensive  growing  interests,  the 
most  characteristic  of  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  wine,  which,  if  U9l  now,  will  in 
the  course  of  a  near  future  evolve  into  the 
moot  important  industry  and  factor  in  trade 
and  commerce.  The  two  disiingnishing 
features  of  Caltfornia  as  allied  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  are  its  fruit  raising  and  wine 
making.  No  State  can  boast  of  such  quan- 
tities and  size  of  fruits,  abundance  of  flow- 
ers, glorious  climate  and  buoyant  air.  love* 
lier.  blue  skies,  or  a  people  more  big-hearted 
and  liberal  uatnred  than  greet  one  on  en 
tering  California. 

THE  CCLTIVATION   OF    TBI  TIKB 

in  California  for  wine  purposes  has  gradu- 
ally grown  in  recent  years  to  proportions 
which  demand  for  it  not  only  prot*'ctioD  as 
far  aa  possible  by  the  Stat^,  but  the  most 
liberal  encouragement  and  protection  by 
the  government.  Not  that  the  pore  pro- 
idaot  of  tb*  vlnayard  aboald  b«  Uvied  apoo 


and  taxed  for  the  raiding  of  revenue — for 
the  obesity  of  the  treasury  is  now  such  as 
to  excite  apopUxy  in  that  direction— or 
stiflying  the  industry,  or  that  it  should  h*- 
stamped  in  a  manner  similar  to  whiskey 
and  tobacco,  as  a  Inxary  only  snitnlile  fer 
taxation  sud  unfit  for  popular  usage.  S" 
soon  as  the  people  bt  gin  to  recognize  lb- 
difiFerence  between  light  wine  aud  wbiskei, 
and  understand  the  virtues  of  tbe  first  as 
compared  with  the  lait<-r;  so  soon  as  th*  y 
permit  thtmselv.-s  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  not  back  away  from  it  as  does  a  balky 
horse  at  sight  of  a  locomotive;  so  sonu  as 
thry  d<  rive  some  knowbdgu  of  that  which 
they  ignorantly  cry  out  against,  so  soon 
will  they  matitiully  aid  rather  than  injure 
the  temperance  movemove.  Whiskey  is 
the  most  powerful  enemy  with  which  tem- 
perance has  to  contend.  Wine  is  also  con- 
indered  an  enemy,  but  of  lesser  degree  than 
whiskey;  bot  is  wine,  in  fact,  an  element 
of  intemperance?  Let  us  see.  But  here 
again  it  is  well  to  tarry  and  define  the 
meaning  of  the  word  wiue.  As  applied  by 
a  great  majority  of  persons,  it  includes  all 
that  intoxicates,  and  everything  leading  up 
to  disjjipatiou  aud  the  bad.  Tbt-  most  vital 
point,  therefore,  to  be  reached  in  treating 
a  mutter  of  such  moment  as  the  liquor 
question  is  to  determine  the  distinction  be- 
tween pure  light  wines  and  the  heavier 
wines  and  whiskey.  It  is  upon  this  point 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  bangs, 
and  an  efTort  toward  defining  which  will  be 
made  in  what  is  about  to  follows.  Wine, 
from  the  beginning  of  history,  has  been 
the  chief  beverage  and  stimulant  of  man- 
kind. In  certain  stages  of  its  manufacture 
a  small  libation  will  intoxicate.  In  these 
remarks,  however,  wine  is  treated  upon 
only  as  it  is  used  aa  food,  and  this  is  the 
central  point  aimed  at  and  the  chief  argu- 
ment claimed.  By  the  word  food,  there- 
fore, such  wines  as  claret  and  white  light 
wines  are  inferred.  Claret,  or  red  win*-,  is 
the  universal  drink  of  France.  Austria, 
Germany,  and  every  Eirropean  nation.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the 
points  of  difference  between  clarets  and 
stronger  wines,  such  as  sherry,  port,  some 
sweet  wines  and  brandies. 

Claret  and  most  white  wines  are  the 
lightest  of  wines.  Claret  contains  about 
<Uvm  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  sweet  wines, 
twenty*five  per  cent,  or  more,  and  stronger 
wines  a  propor;ion  correspondingly  greater. 
|F«nQ«Qt«d  winea  are  of    tbe  lighter  claw, 


whilt-  heavy  wines  are  distilled.  For  in- 
siaucf,  claret  is  produced  by  fermentation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  beer,  ale.  etc..  the 
sngar  in  tbe  extracted  grape  juice  being 
turned  into  alcohol,  which  acts  as  a  pre- 
server of  wine  as  it  ages.  Now,  in  the 
cas.-  of  port  and  heavy  wines,  the  mode  of 
production  is  by  distillation.  The  distinc- 
lion,  therefore,  between  claret  and  sherry 
and  port,  and  such  strong  wines,  is  easily 
recognizable — the  first  being  fermented 
and  the  latter  distilled.  Sweet  wines  con- 
tain more  alcohol  than  do  soar  wines  or 
claret.  Claret  is  not  st«wed,  boiled,  Og 
rnanufattur^d  into  what  it  is.  Whiskey,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  vile  combination  mann* 
factured  through  tbe  process  of  distillation, 
and  contains  more  alcohol  than  any  other 
spirituous  liquor.  Claret — light  red  and 
white  wines — is  simply  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  which,  when  left  alone  for  a  day 
or  two,  is  worked  upon  by  the  forces  of 
nature,  tbe  saccharine  matter  being  trans- 
formed into  alcohol,  which  acts  as  a  forti- 
fier.  and  leares  the  liqnor  a  soar  wine. 
The  alcohol  thus  formed  composes  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  entire  body. 

Beer  IS  not  as  healthy  a  drink  as  claret. 
Beer  has  tendency  to  bloat.  Claret  baa 
not.  Dr.  Guyot,  the  French  physician, 
wine  and  continuing  stimulants  of  the 
nerv.  s,  the  muscles  and  digestive  functions.* 
Dr.  Ludwig  Gall,  the  renowned  physician 
and  chemist,  in  treating  of  the  poiuta  of 
difference  between  red  and  while  wine,  re- 
marks that  "in  Northern  temperatures  man 
requires  in  his  drink  something  that 
quiekens  bis  blood  and  promotes  its  circula- 
tion, rather  than  a  astringent:  and  this  is 
done  by  alcohol  in  its  diluted  state,  inch 
as  we  find  in  good  wines."  In  the  sense 
of  this  paragraph,  therefore— as  a  learned 
writer  on  this  subject  has  observed — eighty 
per  cent,  of  our  American  population,  how 
are  of  a  Southern  constitution,  need  a 
drink  rather  than  a  stimulant — and  claret 
IS  not  a  stimulant. 

What  shall  we  drink?  ia  the  great  problem 
agitating  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
drink  that  wages  no  harm,  as  do  mean 
whiskey  and  strong  alcoholic  liquors,  that 
can  be  had  freely,  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor  as  well  aa  the  rich.  It  is  the 
hard  worked,  laboring  man  in  the  United 
States  who  stands  in  such  danger  of  the 
demon  alcohol;  it  is  be  who  feels  the  want 
of  something  to  stimulate  his  wasted  ener- 
gies, and  tend  a  glow  of  oheerlalness  ooar»- 
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:i)f;  throngb  Lis  veius  ou  rttnruiug  home 
tucb  uight  from  his  daily  toil.  Tlu-re  is 
Konietbiug  he  huugf  ret  for,  sum«rthiiig  taek- 
•lig,  something  ut-etleil  to  rt-jnvenate  hiiu 
nud  lighteu  bis  dtpressed  spirits.  Aud  how 
does  be  attempt  to  fill  this  void,  to  appease 
this  craviug,  aud  briug  relief  to  this  maliiu- 
eboly  state?  By  deserting  the  circle  about 
his  beartstoue  aud  resorting  to  the  beer 
gardeu,  or,  rather,  more  ofteu  to  the  whis- 
key shop. 

This  is  the  question  which  confronts  the 
good  people  who  are  seeking  lo  purify  aud 
elevate  hnmauity.  It  is  not  the  wealthy 
vho  need  assistance  so  much.  The  labor- 
ing class  is  the  element  most  to  be  sought 
after;  and  to  supply  iu  the  natures  of  these 
people  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
crashed  out,  that  which  will  make  them 
more  contented  and  less  inclined  to  desper- 
ate attempts  at  reaping  pleasure  which, 
nnder  such  circumstances,  too  frequently 
assumes  the  form  of  dissipation,  is  the 
remedy  to  be  ascertained  and  applied.  If 
this  be  the  acknowledged  condition  of 
affairs,  some  factor  must  be  found  to  de- 
stroy this  prevailing  appetite  which  sinks 
men  so  low;  aud  no  passing  of  laws,  no 
amount  of  intellectual  traiuiug,  uo  powers 
of  persurtsiau  will  tend  mortj  toward  creating 
such  a  factor,  than  the  dawning  aud  inau- 
guration of  the  peiiod  when  the  use  of  light, 
itndistilled  wines  will  be  universal,  when 
their  consumpliou  will  be  encouraged,  aud 
wheu  the  people  perceive  the  good  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course. 
Such  a  statement  may  seem  bold  and  rash: 
but  permit  the  proposition  to  cool  a  little 
aud  feel  how  refreshing  it  is.  From  what 
has  been  previously  deliueated,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  wiues  of  the  claret  order  are  not 
powerful  alcoholic  beverages,  are  not  stimu- 
lants, and  are  but  the  pure,  natural  product 
of  the  grape  ou  being  pressed.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  such 
wines  deprives  one  of  the  appetite  for 
strong,  exhilarating,  stimulating  drinks,  by 
incalcalating  iu  the  consumer  a  natural, 
steady  and  continuing  buoyant  condition. 
Such  wines  do  not  cause  intoxication — un- 
less imbibed  in  quantities  measured  by  the 
bucket-full— -and  are  not  inclined  to  lead  to 
dissipated  habits.  Therefore,  and  finally, 
the  foct  remains  undisputed  that  the  use  of 
wine  as  a  food,  and  only  as  a  food^and 
herein  is  concealed  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  whole  question— in  daily  use  at  the 
table  of  every  home  aud  family,  and  espec- 
ially among  the  working  people,  will  do 
more  toward  shedding  sunshine  aud  linppi- 
uesa  into  the  many  dark  corners  marring 
this  busy,  throbbing,  everj'-dny  life  about 
ns,  more  toward  enhancing  sobriety,  bv 
holding  away  from  the  companionship  of 
the  saloon  keeper,  the  husband  and  hr-ad  of 
the  family;  more  toward  creating  kind  dis- 
po.sitions,  clear  heads  and  good  citizens, 
and  more  toward  advancing  the  reform  of 
temperance,  than  to  continue  iu  the  narrow 
path  now  traveled  by  public  opinion,  and 
aud  to  pursue  the  unjust,  fanatical  dogmas 
of  the  great  body  of  temperance  espouuders 
who,  without  limitation  or  charity,  tirade 
against,  denounce  and  banish  from  their 
presence  everything  possessing  a  savor  or 
color  of  wine.  There  is  uo  more  plausible 
or  rational  solution  to  the  temperance  ques- 
tion than  the  proposition  herein  laid  down, 
for  so  long  as  there  are  beings  whose  na- 
tures have  been  warped  by  the  uneven  bal- 
ancing of  the  work  and  recreation,  and 
whose  passions  and  appetites,  because  of 
Buch  perversion,  must  need  often  be  fed  and 
satisfied,  and  there  is  whiskey  and  like  un- 


hallowed material  to  feed  them,  there  will 
hi  unhappini  »vH,  misery  und  drunkenueSB 
with  which  to  cutitend. 

AI'NTRAMAX     VlTU*rf.Tl'KE. 


Ou  Wednesday,  the  '21st  inst..  a  lecture 
upon  the  grape  vim-  was  delivered  in  the 
Technical  College  Hull,  Sydney,  by  Mr. 
David  \.  Crichton,  for  the  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Education.  There  was  a  large  and 
attentive  audience:  and  the  subject  appear- 
ed to  be  a  very  attractive  one.  This  was 
the  third  of  a  series  ot  lectures  upon  fruit- 
growing delivered  by  Mr.  Crichton,  who 
treated  his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
way.  at  the  same  time  making  his  remarks 
as  interesting  as  possible.  The  lecturer  be- 
gan by  giving  some  interesting  historical 
particulars  concerning  the  grape  vine,  which 
except  the  fig,  is  the  oldest  fruit  on  record. 
In  the  Bible  the  grape  was  frequently  men- 
tioned; and  we  were  informed  that  Noah 
planted  a  vineyard  and  made  use  of  wine. 
By  the  early  Hebrews,  Egptians,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  other  ancient  nations  the 
grape  appeared  to  have  been  popular,  and  1 
generally  cultivated  for  wine.  Later  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  giape  spread  to  all  the 
countries  bordering  the  MediteiTauean,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  prominent 
agricultural  industry.  In  England,  also, 
from  the  lOth  to  the  14th  century  vineyards 
were  said  to  have  been  common,  as  they 
were  frequently  mentioned  in  Doomesday 
Book  and  other  old  records.  When  grown 
under  favorable  conditions  the  grape  vine 
would  attain  a  great  size  and  age;  and 
there  were  records  of  vineyards  in  Spain, 
Italy  aud  Greece  which  had  been  productive 
for  over  300  years.  Iu  modern  times  there 
were  several  instances  of  grape  vines  attain- 
ing a  great  age.  The  celebrated  Hampton 
Court  vine  iu  England  (planted  iu  1769), 
when  over  a  century  old  covered  over  2,000 
feet  of  wall  space,  and  produced  over  one 
ton  of  grapes  annually.  Another  celebrated 
English  vine  at  Valentines,  in  Essex,  plant- 
ed in  1758,  attained  a  still  greater  size,  and 
when  more  than  a  century  old  yielded,  in 
one  season,  over  2,000  large  bunches  of 
grapes. 

These  instances,  the  lecturer  said,  show- 
ed that  the  vine  was  naturally  a  very  long- 
lived  and  productive  plant,  and  that  when 
well  managed  vineyards  would  last  for  long 
periods.  It  was  nothiug  but  faulty  treat- 
ment, either  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
or  the  after  management  of  the  plauts, 
which  caused  so  many  vineyards  to  fail 
early,  as  they  ofteu  did  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  If  treated  rationally  vines  will  be 
as  long  lived  aud  productive  in  Australia 
as  iu  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In 
In  Europe  the  grape  was  successfully 
grown  for  wine  up  to  the  51st  degree  of 
latitude.  But  in  southern  regions  the 
limit  was  about  30  degrees.  As  regards 
altitude,  the  highest  point  iu  Europe  where 
the  vine  was  grown  successfully  for  wine 
was  3,000  feet  iu  Spain,  the  limit  at  Tene- 
rili'c  was  ^.oflOfeet.  Though  the  vine  would 
grow  freely,  and  bear  heavy  crops,  in  lati- 
tudes and  altitudes  higher  than  those  nam- 
ed, yet  the  fruit  possesses  more  acidity  than 
iu  warmer  regions,  and  was  unfit  for  mak- 
ing wine.  (_>u  the  other  hand,  in  the 
tropics  there  was  too  much  heat  for  wine 
making,  as  the  juice  began  to  ferment  be- 
fore the  berries  were  ripe. 

The  lecturer  said  that  New  South  Wales 
was  as  favorably  situated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wine  as  any  couutiy  in  the  world. 
There  was  so  wide  a  range  of  climate  and 
soil  that  we  might  prodnce  wines  of  every 


class  favorably  known  in  Europe.  In  our  . 
warm  inland  ili^tricte  we  could  produce 
heavy  strong  wiues  like  tb-  port  and  sbeiry 
of  Portug.il  iLud  Spain;  while  in  the  higher 
aud  coast  regions  we  could  obtain  such 
wines  as  Challis,  Hock  and  Claret,  equal 
in  quality  to  what  whs  obtninid  from 
France  and  G-rmany.  B,  ftu-e  long  colouinl 
growers  would  doubtless  b--  able  to  diVelop 
a  large  trade  in  wine  with  Great  Britain,  and 
there  was  also  a  considerable  local  demand 
which,  as  yet,  was  not  uenrly  supplied. 
Last  year  we  imported  into  New  South 
Wales  20.650  gallons  of  sparkliug  wiues 
value  £30,047;  175.244  gallons  of  still 
wines,  value-  £64,531;  and  339,925  gallon, 
of  brandy,  value  £182,519.  The  total  valu' 
of  the  wine  and  brandy  imported  was 
£)i:j7,7S9,  ev«^ry  pound's  worth  of  which 
■night  have  been  rniscd  in  the  colony 
Growers,  however,  if  they  wished  to  in- 
crease tht  ir  home  and  export  trade,  must  b- 
careful  to  produce  good  articles,  as  much 
'>f  the  colonial  wine  now  prodnc-.d  was  de- 
cidedly inferior. 

Mr.  Crichton  strongly  advocated  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drying 
of  grapes,  as  there  was  a  large  local  demand 
for  raisins  and  currants.  In  South  Aus- 
tralia, grape  drying  was  already  a  well 
established  industry,  and  large  quantities 
of  raisins  and  currauts  were  sold  in  Adel- 
aide. In  California,  a  country  somewhat 
similarly  situated  to  New  South  Wales,  the 
raisin  making  industry  had  assumed  larg 
proportions.  The  lecturer  said  that  the 
grape  vine  was  hardy,  and  would  do  in  a 
variety  of  soils,  and  might  even  be  planted 
in  localities  where  no  other  crop  would  sue 
ceed.  Like  other  cultivated  plants,  how- 
ever, it  would  thrive  best  under  liberal 
treatment.  In  preparing  for  vines  the  soil, 
when  practicable,  should  be  deeply  worked; 
aud  provision  should  be  made  for  effective 
draiuage,  if  necessary,  as  the  plants  would 
not  thrive  with  water  stagnating  at  their 
roots.  Such  matters  as  pruning,  training, 
the  treatment  of  insects  and  diseases  were 
next  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  way;  and  he  concluded  by 
giving  selections  of  varieties  suitable  foi 
diftVrenl  purposes.  For  raisin  making  he 
said  that  special  thick  planted  varieties, 
such  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Mus- 
cat Hambro,  were  required.  A  selection  of 
table  grapes  should  include  such  varieties 
as  bore  freely,  au)l  produced  large  and 
showy  bunches  of  well-flavored  berries. 
The  selection  should  also  include  early,  late 
and  medium  varieties.  In  making  a  selec- 
tion of  wine  grapes,  growers  must  remem- 
ber that  earlinesa,  lateness,  color,  size  aud 
appearauee  were  qualities  of  no  conse- 
quence: the  only  requirements  to  be  consid- 
ered being  quality  and  productiveness. 


BEluT     SHUAK     nANirACTt'RE. 


HIKE     PKODUCT     OF    .SA^TA     ROSA 


Included  in  the  report  recently  submitted 
by  Captain  Guy  E  Grosse,  Committee  on 
Statistics,  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Board  of 
Trade,  is  the  following  carefully  compiled 
table,  giving  the  amount  of  wine  and 
brandy,  manufactured  in  that  city  and 
township  during  the  year;  I.  DeTurk,  wine 
200,000  gallons;  brandy  7,000.  J.  Metzger, 
wine  40.000.  Armstrong  &  Dohn,  wine 
30,000.  E.  W.  Davis,  wine  100.000;  brandy 
2,500.  Buckner  Bros.  &  Kequa,  wine 
10.000.  T.  L.  Harris,  wine  160,000;  brandy 
1,690.  Bumham,  wine  37,000,  Mrs.  Lev- 
eroni,  wine  20.000.  Total  number  gallons 
of  wtae,  597,000,  and  of  brandy,  11,100. 
Last  year  was  far  below  the  average  grape 
yield. 


According  to  Claus  Spnckles  we  are 
going  to  become  beet  sugar  producers  our- 
selves. ''We  may  and  then  again  we  may 
uot."  As  Shakespeare  (or  Bacon)  said: 
"We  know  what  we  are,  but  not  what  we 
may  be."'  We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  Germany  has  been  a  great  sugar  pro- 
ducer for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  so  very 
l.>ng  since  the  industry  was  pretty  small 
potatoes — or  beets — in  that  country.  Iu  a 
recent  report  by  Consul  Warner,  of  Cologne, 
it  is  stated  that  in  1871-72  only  18,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar  were  produced  in  the  whole 
German  Empire,  while  in  the  season  1886- 
87  over  87,000  tous  wt  r-.-  manufactured,  and 
it  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Sprtckb  s  will 
make  such  a  showing  of  the  beet  sugar 
capabiliti'S  of  this  country  that  iu  t<n  or 
lifteeu  years  we  shall  be  turning  out  such 
pianliiirs  of  tb-  stnfiT  as  shall,  from  the 
k'lry  magnitude  of  ih--  businebS,  impress 
the  b  holder.  wbi'S.-  ui.nd  is  fr-  e  from  ac- 
luaintaiice  with  gniwth  of  the  iudnstry, 
vith  the  id.  a  that  w.-  have  been  in  the  b^^et 
business   ever  sin cr  w.-  w.-r<;  born. 

The  Gt-rman  manufaclur  rs  are  still  in- 
eut  on  improving  iht-ir  processes.  Consul 
■Vamersays;  "Tli--  improvement  mad-  in 
be  campaign  y;ar  1H86-7  in  the  techuical 
forking  iu  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
vere  mainh  in  tiie  dir  clion  of  simplifying 
he  separati'in  aud  purifying  processes  and 
■.s  also  in  Ih-  saving  of  matiri-il  and  work. 
E<;ptcidlly  the  treatment  of  the  juic*"  with 
s'llphuric  acid  found  great  use,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  filtration  were  more  fre- 
quently adopted,  while  the  use  of  bone  coal 
has  almost  been  given  up.  In  the  campaign 
of  1886-87  147  factories  (against  162  the 
preceding  campaign)  prepared  from  mo- 
lasses sugar,  of  which  fifty-five  worked  with 
the  osmose  process.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  propor- 
tionate high  cost  of  molasses,  this  process 
has  not  found  use  by  a  number  of  the  fac- 
tories supplied  with  the  required  apparatus 
on  account  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  re- 
munerative.'' 

The  diffusion  process  of  extracting  the 
juice  is  nearly  universal,  it  being  used  last 
year  in  397  of  the  401  factories  in  the 
country.  Fifteen  years  before  the  press 
process  was  employed  in  216  factories  out 
of  tht  311  in  existence  at  that  time.  The 
problem  of  extractiug  seems  to  be  solved  by 
the  perfection  reached  iu  the  diffusion 
method,  but  in  th*'  separating  and  purifying 
part  of  the  process  of  manufacture  no  one 
method  has  yet  succeeded  iu  driving  out  or 
superseding  several  competing  processes. 
The  consul  names  several  methods — the 
osmose,  the  elusions,  the  substitution,  the 
precipitation,  the  elimination,  and  the 
strontium — and  gives  the  number  of  facto- 
ries using  each  process  in  the  seasons  from 
'82  to  '87.  Only  about  half  as  many  facto- 
ries used  the  cosmose  proce-ss  in  '87  as  in 
'82;  the  elutions  method  a  little  more  than 
held  its  own;  the  number  using  the  substi- 
tution plan  has  not  varied  in  the  last  three 
seasons  and  was  greater  than  in  '82;  the 
precipitation  process  was  less  in  favor  than 
it  had  been;  the  elimination  method  had 
grown  steadily  in  the  number  of  factories 
using  it;  while  the  strontium  appeared  first 
in  '87  aud  was  used  in  four  factories.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  process  is  vet  to  be 
discovered.  Perhaps  it  is  reserved  for  this 
country  under  the  l^^ad  of  Thilanthropist 
Spreckles  to  give  the  ne  plus  ultra  process 
to  a  waiting  world.— .S(.  Louis  Grocer. 

«"•«*-» 
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TI.\KTARn«i     OF    CAPAT. 


TLat  the  foothill  lards  in  Cupay  tulley 
are  pecalinrlj  adapted  to  the  sncctssfa' 
caltare  of  wine  grapes  is  eTidenceU  by  the 
Tineyards  already  in  bearinp  ittre.  The 
iodaistry  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
fiperiment,  and  it  has  been  demonsirated 
that  a  bttter  qoali'y  ol  wine  grupe  can  be 
produced  here  tbun  in  almost  any  other 
portion  of  this  country.  Soil  and  ctimaie 
Beem  to  happily  combine  to  produce  this 
result.  The  French  experts.  M.  ssn*.  E. 
Laion  and  T.  Rossiand.  who,  in  making  an 
examination  of  the  soil  of  the  valUy.  had 
specially  in  riew  its  adaptability  to  (he 
culture  of  wine  grapes,  pronounced  Capay 
Talley  in  all  respects  preftrable  to  Napa 
valley  for  this  purpose.  This  is  lestimony 
of  the  highest  character,  but  it  would  not 
be  needed  to  convince  anyone  who  has 
made  a  personal  examination  of  the  vine- 
yards now  growing  in  the  Tallt-y. 

Upon  the  tracts  purchased  by  the  Capsy 
Valley  Land  Company,  there  are  five  vine- 
yards, all  showing  a  fine  growth,  and  de- 
monstrating by  their  productiveness  and 
the  quality  of  Ih-^  (riiit.  the  adaptability  of 
the  soil  and  climate.  The  larjjest  covers 
126  acres  and  is  l-tciu-d  midway  between 
the  towns  of  Guioda  and  Ramsey.  It  is 
citaated  on  what  has  b  en  known  as  the 
Levy  tract,  comprising  690  acres  of  splendid 
land.  It  is  proposed  to  cnt  this  tract  np 
into  three  pieces,  so  as  to  give  eacb  purchas- 
er a  good-sized  vineyard  in  bt-aring  and  a 
fine  tract  of  land  suitable  for  the  cnltiv.ition 
of  either  fruit  or  cereals.  The  land  will  be 
BO  subdivided  that  each  purchaser  will 
have  a  frontage  on  the  county  road,  where 
be  can  build  his  residence,  having  his  trees 
in  front  and  his  vin.yard  back  of  the  house, 
towards  the  hills  on  the  southeast.  The 
vines  on  this  place  are  three  and  four  years 
old.  and  will  this  year  produce  over  200 
tons  of  a  fine  qualify  of  wine  graptis,  most 
of  ihem  being  of  the  Zinfandel  variety. 

This  tract  could  be  subtlividtd  so  as  tu 
give  twenty-five  acres  of  vineyard  with  fifty 
acres  of  the  unimproved  laud.  It  will  be 
•old  on  long  time,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  investments  offered 
in  the  entire  valley.  The  vines  have  never 
been  irrigated,  and  will  never  need  any 
irrigation  to  insure  an  abnudaut  and  uever- 
failiug  crop. 

Another  splendid  illustration  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Capay  valley  to  the  culture  of  the  wine 
grape  is  the  celebrated  Orleans  vineyard  of 
Arpad  Harasztby,  which  is  located  in  the 
foothills  a  little  south  of  the  entrance  of  the 
▼alleT-  The  vineyard  comprises  150 
scrts  of  old  vines,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  loO  acres  of 
new  vines,  four  j-esrs  old.  Twenty 
two  ucres  are  ot  Flame  Tokay,  a 
splendid  shipping  grape,  which  ripens  much 
earlier  here  than  in  any  other  part  ol  the 
State.  Madeline,  another  of  the  varieties 
produced  here,  can  bo  marketed  by  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

There  is  a  winery  on  the  place  with  a 
capacity  of  about  300,000  gallons.  The 
wines  made  are  priucipally  the  Orleans 
Riesling,  a  white  wine  of  high  quality, 
similar  to  the  bast  Rhine  wines;  the  Zin- 
fandel claret,  which  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  finer  clarets  of  the  Bordeaux  district 
in  France,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bouquet 
and  the  Burgundy  Rose,  which  has  a  high 
fliivor  and  strongly  recalls  the  best  products 
of  the  Burgundy  district.  Last  year  wines 
were  also  made  from  the  Semillon,  Sau- 
Tignon.     FolU    Blanche.     V^rdM     Mstaro, 


Taunat  and    other    varieties,    for     use    in 
blendini;. 

On  this  estate  there  are  also  growing  some 
600  olive  trees  nnd  several  hundred  prune, 
persimmon,  almond,  orange,  lemon,  Eng- 
lish walnut,  and  chestnut  trees,  all  of  which 
grow  luxuriantly  anywhere  in  Capay  valley. 

In  consideriog  the  future  of  the  wine 
industry  of  Capay  valley,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  reader  to  know  something  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Beu  C.  Truman,  a  competent 
authority  on  wines  and  grape  culture, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  during  the  year 
1S87,  which  presented  a  vast  amount  of 
reliable  information  on  the  subj-ct.  We 
t'lke  the  following  data  tfrom  a  summary  of 
bis  articles: 

On  January  1,  1887,  there  were  91,043 
acres  of  wine-growing  grapes  iu  California, 
composed  of  the  "Old  Mission,"  the  grape 
introduced  by  the  Franciscans  100  years 
ago;  the  Zinfaudel.  introduced  by  Colonel 
Agoston  Haraszthy,  some  sixty-five  years 
afterward;  and  (subsequ-ntlyj  all  thf 
choice  varietif  s  of  Germany  and  France, 
and  other  countries,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  Carignane.  Grenache,  Ries- 
ling, Golden  Chasselas,  Cabernet  Sanvig- 
uon,  Sauvignon-vert,  Cabernet  Franc,  Bur 
ger,  Trousseau.  Merlot.  Pinot  Rose,  Petite 
Boise.  Black  Burgundy,  Mataro.  Chauche, 
Noir.  Meunier,  Tannat.  Semillon,  Charbono, 
Malbec.  Colombar,  Moselle  Riesling,  Folle 
Blanche,  West's  White  Prolific,  and  a 
great  many  others,  and  that  there  were 
probably  at  least  5,000  acres  of  new  cut- 
tings put  out  in  1887,  which  will  give  about 
100,000.000  vines  in  all. 

The  wine  making  interest  represents  a 
capital  of  about  $68,000,000.  and  gives 
employment,  directly  and  indirectly  to 
90.000  men. 

Only  as  far  back  as  1880,  the  annual 
wine  yield  w.is  bat  5,000,000  gitllons,  while 
the  production  in  1886  was  19,800,00*)  gal- 
lons; and  the  shipments  of  wines  to  E^istern 
bouses  (which  inclnd  s  all  points  east  of 
the  Missouri  and  Colorado  rivers)  during 
1SS6  amounted  to  an  increase  of  1.600,000 
gallons  over  the  wine  shipments  of  1S85; 
or  an  increase  export  to  all  points  outride 
of  California  of  about  2,000.000  gallons  of 
wines  during  1886  over  that  of  the  year 
preceding. 

Wine-making  in  California  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  planting,  pruning,  gath- 
ering, crushing,  fermenting,  handling,  stor- 
ing and  ageing,  vhile  the  climatic  condi- 
tions and  richness  and  varieties  of  soil  give 
to  California  wine  makers  superior  advan- 
tages which  will  enable  them,  at  no  distant 
d.iy,  to  generally  place  b^  Iter  and  purer 
light  dry  red  and  white  wines  and  much 
purer  sweet  wines  on  the  American  market 
than  either  Germany  or  France. 

Ten  years  ago  very  few  epicurean  Cali- 
fornians  indulged  in  their  own  wines,  es- 
pecially in  their  clarets,  sweet  wines  and 
champagnes,  but  during  1886,  Califomians 
drank  1,200,000  gallons  of  their  own  white 
wines.  2.500,000 gallons  of  red  wines.  700.- 
000  gallons  of  sherries,  ports,  angelicas 
and  muscatels,  and  12.000  cases  of  cbam* 
pagne.  as  ag'tinst  7,000  cases  of  imported 
champagnes  of  various  brands,  60,000  gal- 
lons of  French  and  other  foreign  dry  red 
and  white  wines,  and  not  enough  sweet 
wines  to  mention,  while  only  a  few  years 
ago  Califomians  drank  900.000  gallons  of 
dry  and  sweet  European  wines,  and  from 
U.OOO  to  16,000  cases  of  foreign-made 
champagnr^a  annnally. 


About  one-eighth  of  the  19.800.000  gal- 
lons of  wine  made  in  1886  has  b<-eu  trans- 
formed into  brandy,  and  as  the  increased 
demand  for  dry  wines — the  proportion  of 
reds  and  whites  being  about  as  two  to  one 
— enters  largely  into  every  business  man's 
mind,  the  production  of  sweet  wines  gener- 
ally is  considerably  restricted,  and  ports 
and  sherries  will  be  hereafter  less  plenti- 
fully made— that  is,  for  two  or  three  years 
to  come;  those  on  hand  will  be  satisfactorily 
aged,  and  fine  selectious  will  be  hereafter 
stiffly  held. 

Some  years,  as  in  France,  California 
produces  exceptionally  fine  wines,  and  ex- 
perts cannot  fully  comprehend  the  cause. 
It  msy  be  the  result  of  a  combiuatiou  of 
atmospheric  circumstances,  such  as  an 
entire  absence  of  elemental  disturbance", 
etc..  which  no  mind  can  fully  penetntt"-  or 
diagnose.  Thus,  1876,  1878.  1880  and  1884 
were  exceptionally  good  years,  and  the 
wines  produced  dnriug  those  years  were 
pre-tminently  excellent — so  much  «•>  ihnl 
the  abundant  crop  of  light  wines  of  the 
laiter  year  gradually  found  its  way  into  th«- 
bands  of  the  trade  and  was  well  appr  ciated. 
The  wines  of  18S6  and  l^S,  ho  we  v.  r.  are 
rich  and  full  in  lx>dy  and  color,  but  th-y 
aro  developing  slowly,  and  will  be  lat*-, 
thtrefore.  in  entering  the  market  for  gener- 
al consumption. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  great  num- 
bers of  grape  growers  tore  up  tbeir  vines 
and  planted  their  vineyards  in  fruits,  etc. 
There  was  no  sale  of  or  demand  for  C*ili- 
fomia  wines  at  home  or  abroad,  compara- 
tively speaking.  Since  then,  partly  on  ac 
count  of  the  increasing  excellence  of  and 
demand  for  California  wines  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  so  much 
phylloxera  in  France  as  to  compel  the 
wine  makers  of  that  country  to  seud  out 
all  sorts  of  made-over  and  adulterated  Cal- 
ifornia. Spaniih  and  Greek  wiues  and  musts 
and  other  spurious  imitations  of  Bordeaux 
productions,  all  fears  of  over-production 
have  passed  away.  Tu  make  himself  sure 
of  this  ho  wrote  to  a  wiue  making  friend 
who  tore  up  forty  acres  of  vines  iu  1S75, 
and  he  replied:  "Great  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion have  heretofore  been  entertained  of 
over-production.  The  steady  increase  of 
our  vineyards,  productiveness  of  soil  and 
climate,  threatened  to  overbalance  the 
healthy  equilibrium  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  in  spite  of  prohibition  and 
fanatical  temperance  agitation  in  some  of 
our  States  and  the  reluctance  of  Congress 
to  protect  pure  wines  against  imitations 
and  adulterations,  we  are  making  progress 
in  every  direction — we  carry  no  surplus  of 
accumuUt'd  stocks — our  vineyardists  are 
as  active  and  stirring  as  ever,  and  we  are 
confident  of  continued  success.  Lower 
prices,  cheaper  rates  of  freight,  a  very 
noticeable  change  for  the  better  in  the 
average  quality  of  our  wines,  and.  above  all. 
their  indisputable  purity— all  th  se  facts 
will  act  as  powerful  agents  towards  a  rapid 
extension  of  our  market  and  the  general 
distribution  aid  introduction  of  California 
wines.'' 

Careful  examination  convinces  him  that 
all  parts  of  California  make  or  can  make 
good  dry  and  sweet  wines,  and  that  even 
the  Mission  (which  has  been  so  severely 
maligned,)  and  the  Zinfandel  (which  is  not 
so  much  a  favorite  at  present  as  it  was  20 
years  ago^  are  capable  of  producing  clarets 
of  good  quality,  i  specially  if  Uf«  d  in  blend- 
ing and  properly  handled  and  aged. 

The  coming  clar-  ts  will  be  bUuded  one»*, 
for  It  U  the  •killfnl   blending  of    choice 


wines,  each  one  of  which  in  ttS'  If  pos«4sae« 
some  vaiuubic*  quality,  which  produc*  s  a 
beverag<-  coutaiuiug  body,  color,  tanuio, 
aroma  and  bouquet.  Again,  these  blends 
must  be- adapted  to  the  different  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  often  to  pecntisri- 
ties  of  vintages.  For  example,  50  per  cent, 
of  Zinfandel  grown  upon  the  hillsides  of 
Sonoma  county  in  1886,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
Mataro,  20  of  Tannat  and  10  of  Verdot,  all 
grown  at  different  elevations  from  that  of 
(he  Zinfaudel,  constitutes  a  splendid  claret, 
aggregating  body,  color,  astriu^eccy,  aroma 
and  bonquet.  In  Xnpa,  a  certain  per  cent, 
of  Cabernet  Sauviguon  to  three  or  four 
other  choice  wines  would  give  a  beverage 
th.it,  with  proper  age  and  msnipnlation, 
would  closely  crowd  Chateau  Latour  for 
general  excellence. 

"There  are  many  pure  wines,*'  said  Mr. 
Harasztby  a  few  days  ago,  "and  especially 
clarets,  that  are  often  harsh  to  the  lasfce 
and  uninviting  to  the  eye.  Hence  arises 
the  n-  ces^ity  ol  blending.  The  first  consid- 
erslinn  in  making  claret  is  the  color.  A 
de-  p  ruby  tinge  is  deairable,  and  to  obtain 
it  dishonest  dealers  stop  at  no  adalt^  ration 
short  of  out-and-ont  poison.  If  no  one 
ciirtd  for  color,  which  is  really  of  no  true 
consequence,  the  greatest  temptation  to 
resort  to  aoiline  dyes  and  other , adultera- 
tions would  cease  to  exist.  A  light-colored 
claret  would  not  sell  in  New  Orieans  at  all; 
and  as  the  people  thTe  want  cheap  wines 
thev  g- 1  them  from  houses  that  buy  np  new 
wines  from  a  single  grape,  and  dose  them 
to  suit  the  Creole  eye  for  color  alone.  It 
requires  either  age  or  blending,  or  both,  to 
make  a  perfect  claret  of  acceptable  color, 
delicate  flavor,  requisite  body,  a  good 
amount  of  natural  tannin,  and  a  proper 
absence  of  sugar.  In  a  word,  a  perfect 
claret  should  go  between  11  and  12  per 
cent,  strong,  of  good  color,  good  amount  of 
natural  astringency,  and  have  an  odor,  a 
perfume,  savor,  flavor  and  aroma,  and  pos- 
sess durable  qualities.  Without  resorting 
lo  blending,  even  great  ag-^iug  would  fail  to 
produce  such  a  wiue.  Ther-  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  course  of  time  our  wine* 
will  not  only  be  known  as  purer  and  l-etter 
than  anything  imported,  but  that  they  will 
b*.come  as  famous  and  command  as  good 
prices  as  those  of  the  most  celebrated  Tine- 
vards  of  Germany  and  of  France." 

These  remarks  are  especially  pertinent  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  because  in  Capay 
valley  no  artificial  irrigation  is  necessary, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dryneaa 
and  eiqui.site  aroma  of  the  wines  produced 
there.  Every  known  variety  of  grape  can 
be  grown  there  iu  perfection  without  irriga- 
tion, this  giving  the  most  ample  opportuni- 
ty for  blending  without  sending  the  wines 
to  some  large  city  to  be  bUnded  with  the 
products  of  other  localities,  during  which 
process  they  may  be  adulterated.  Th« 
wine  maker  of  Capay  valley  will  be  able  to 
St  nd  out  wines,  under  his  own  label,  with 
the  certainty  that  they  have  not  been 
tampered  with,  and  can  guarantee  their 
absolute  purity.  This  will  give  them  a 
standing  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
he  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  It  is  becaosa 
of  this  opportunity  that  certain  brands  of 
French  wines  have  acquired  a  reputation 
upon  which  the  wine  merchants  of  the 
wurld  will  buy  them  almost  without  exam- 
ination of  the  goods. 

When  all  the  favorable  conditions  sur- 
ronnding  this  beautiful  valley  are  taken 
iuto  consideration— the  climate,  soil  ftnd 
transportation  facilities — there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
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he  most  noted  wine  districts  of  the  world, 
and  the  time  will  come  wlu-u  its  prodocts 
will  not  only  bt-  known  ihrouybout  the 
United  States,  but  will  be  (ouud  upon  the 
tables  of  Europe. 


BKAXOY        l>ISTlI.LATI03r. 


doter- 


The  following  is  the  text  o(  an  ordi-r  re- 
cently issued  from  the  office  of  Iuterunl 
Revenue,  Treasury  Dcpiirtmeut.  at  \N%ish- 
iugtoD ; 

To  Collators  of  Jnta-n'tl  Reitnue. 
When    a    distiller  of    sprits    from  gvaiu 
or  molasses  is  notified  of  a  proposed  assess- 
ment UDder  Section  3309,  Revised  Statutes. 
and  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  lia- 
bility in  whole  or  in  part  has  been   caused 
by    an  unavoidable    accident  or  by  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  law  and  regulations, 
and  claims  relief    under  Section  6,  Act  of 
March  1,  1879.  as    amended  by    Section  8, 
Act  of  May  28,  1880,  affidavits  will  be  requir- 
ed from  the    distiller,  storekeeper,  ganger 
and  other   witnesses,    if  any,    fully  setting 
forth  the  facts  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
actnal  product  or  the  required  oapacity  has 
been   atlVcted   by   accidents  or    misnndt-r- 
Btandiug.     These  affidavits  should  hr  sent 
to  the  Deputy  Collector  of  the  division  in 
which  the   distillt-ry  is  located,  who  should 
diligently  inquire  iuto.  ascertain,  and  state 
the  facts  in  the  case,  give  estiiuates  of  the 
amount  of  loss,  if  any,  of  spiiits  occurring 
by  unavoidable  accid.  nt  or  misuuderstaud- 
ing  of  the  law  and   rt-gulations,  certify  to 
the  same,  and  transmit  \he  papers  to  the 
Collector,    who   will    then    write    out    his 
t'pinion  of  the    evidence  in  the  case,    with 
his  recommendation  as  to  omitting  the  pro- 
posed assessment   or   any   part  thereof,  as 
may  appear  to  him  equitable  and  jast,  and 
then  forward  all  the  papers  with  his  opin- 
ion to  the  Commissioner.     A  strict  compli- 
ance with  these  instructions  may  avoid  the 
calling  for  additional  papei-s. 

Collectors  are  expected  to  keep  in  their 
respective  offices  the  evidence  that  grain 
and  molasses  distillers  have  been,  prior  to 
aBsessment,  notified  of  the  liability  for  ex- 
cess, or  deficiency,  or  for  both,  as  the  ease 
may  be. 

FRriT-BBANUY  Distillers, 
Explanations  of  distillei-s  of  brandy  from 
apples,  peaclies  and  grapes,  intended  to 
show  why  assessments  certified  on  Office 
Form  145  should  not  be  made,  often  show 
that  greater  care  should  be  exercised  by 
them  in  operating  their  distilleri'^s  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Laws. 

It  is  sometimes  nlleged,  for  example, 
that  but  one  still  has  been  iist-d,  while  the 
distillei  is  ehargtd  with  the  capacity  of  two 
stills.  Upon  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  two  stilts  have  been  registered  (Form 
26  for  ifsf  and  that  the  distiller  had  net 
afterwards  registered  one  of  them  not  for 
use  ^Form  27,)  nor  made  application  on 
Form  143  for  reduction  of  capacity.  The 
records  of  this  office,  therefor*-,  show  the 
capacity  of  the  distillery  to  be  the  capacity 
of  the  two  stills  as  shown  by  the  survey, 
and  not  merely  the  capacity  of  the  one 
still  which  the  distiller  actually  used.  The 
law,  moreover,  requires  the  Commissioner 
to  assess  the  tax  on  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction below  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  capa- 
city as  fixed  by  the  lawful  survey — that  is, 
in  this  case,  on  the  deficiency  below  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  surveyed  capacity  of  the 
two  stills.  Collectors  will  please  call  the 
special  attention  of  their  deputies  and 
frnit-brandv  distillers  to  this  matter. 


law  requirts  the  Commissioner 
mine  the  dtfieitncy  taxes  monthly;  and  aa 
the  time  opi-ratt-d  by  fruit  distillers  each 
month  is  arrived  iit  by  aggregating  the 
hours  run  and  deviding  by  24,  counting  the 
remainder  aa  a  whole  day,  it  is  advisable 
for  such  distiller  to  operate  such  a  number 
of  hours  each  month  as  will  be  exactly 
divisable  by  24.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  tXercise  of  a  little  forethought. 
Many  distilbrs  claim  that  the  failure  to 
produce  the  required  capacity  is  due  to  the 
use  of  inferior,  green,  or  over-ripe  fruit. 
The  distiller  who  uses  poor  materials, 
whether  grain  or  frnit,  does  so  at  his  own 
risk. 

It  is  also  expected  of  distillers  that  they 
shall  use  good  machinery  ond  apparatus. 
The  fact  that  a  tub  or  a  still  is  leaky  is  not 
of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  an 
assessment  for  deficiency.  Fruit  distillejt- 
should  take  special  care  to  see  that  all  ves- 
sels to  be  used  are  made  water-tight,  and 
are  put  in  thorongh  repair  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  distilling  season.  These 
precautions  will,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
lesson  the  occasion  for  making  assessments 
caustd  by  loss  of  cider,  singlings,  or  other 
materials. 

If,  however,  a  distiller  is  notified  on 
Form  245  of  any  deficiency,  he  should  ul 
once  sign  the  paper,  in  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness (who  should  also  sign),  and  return 
the  paper  to  the  Collector.  If  the  return 
is  not  made  within  30  days,  the  Deputy 
Collector  should  send  a  certificate  to  the 
Collector  to  the  eflect  that  the  notice  was 
delivered  to  the  distiller  in  person,  or 
mailed  to  him,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
give  the  month  and  y^ar  in  which  liability 
is  incurrtd,  and  the  amount  of  tax  due. 

If  the  proposed  assessment  against  a 
fruit  distiller  is  occasioned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  an  unavoidable  accident,  or  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  law  and  regulations, 
the  instructions  to  grain  distillers  as  to 
submitting  evidence  will  apply.  The 
Deputy  Collector  should  certify  in  detail, 
giving  estimates  of  the  loss  of  spirits,  so 
that  the  true  liability  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  the  Collector  and  determined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

Collectors  should  see  that  "Extracts  from 
Regulations,  Series  7,  Xo.  7."  concerning 
the  distillation  of  brandy  from  apples, 
peaches,  or  grapes,  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  evoy  fruit  distiller  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  receipt  taken  therefor  o 
Form  No,  163-  Copies  of  the  "Extracts"' 
and  Form  No.  103  may  b^  obtain,  d  by  re- 
quisition on  the  office. 

Evidence  intended  to  show  that  a  pro- 
posed spiritdificiency  ntsessment  should 
not  be  made,  if  forwarded  to  this  office, 
without  the  Deputy  Collector's  certificate 
and  the  Collector's  recommendation,  will  be 
filtd  in  this  office,  and  may  be  considered 
in  connection  with  a  claim  for  abatement 
on  Form  47,  oi  for  refunding  on  Form  46, 
but  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  omission  of  the  proposed 
assessment. 

E.  Henderson,  Acting  Commissioner. 
Approved : 

HcoH  S.  Thompson, 

.\cting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


TUK     UUVC 


Ykllow  diamonds  are  made  blue  of  the 
purest  water,  for  the  time  being,  by  being 
colored  with  a  common  indelible  blue  pen- 
cil, equalized  by  a  rubbing  with  cotton  or 
linen.    A  magnifying  glass  will  fail  to  show 


Another  requirement  of  the  law  appears  |  the  fraud,  but  alcohol,  turpentine,  or  ben- 
to  have  been  frequently  overlooked :    The   zine  will  wash  off  the  color. 


Within    certain  latitudes  the   olives  will 
grow  anywhere  and  serve   for  almost  any 
purpose.     On   a  dry   and   stony    elevation 
that  would  starve   out  a   thistle,  the  plant 
luxuriates;  and  if  the  sea  bret  zes  may  but 
fan  the   young   shoots,    so   much    more  of 
promise  is  there  for  the  olive  harvest.  Pro- 
pagated   chiifly    by   cuttingfi.    the   willowy 
looking  twigs  take  root  with  a  proud  defi- 
ance   of    ordinary    rules;    and    their   is   a 
whimsically  planted  grove  of  olive  trees  of 
nnnsual  size  and  beauty  near  the  town  of 
Messa,    in  Moiocco,   which  illustrates  this 
trait   in   a    remarkable    way.      One   of  tht 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of   Saddia,  being  on  a 
military   expedition,  encamped   there  with 
his  army.     The  pegs  with  which  the  culvar} 
pit-keted  their  horses  were  cut  from  olivtf- 
in   the   neighborhood;    and   some    sudden 
cause  of  alarm  leading  to  the  abandonment 
of  the   position,  the    pegs  were   left  in  tb- 
ground,  and,  making  the  best  of  the  silui»" 
tion,  developed  iu.o  the  handsomest  grou} 
of  olives  in   the  district.      Olive-^  iire  mei 
tioned  in  the  earliest  records  of  Egypt,  auf 
their   introduction  into   Greece  took  plat 
at  least  as  early  as  1,500  years  before  oi.i 
era.      Thence    their    cultivation    naturall 
passed  into    Italy,    the  Romans   especiall. 
prizing  them;  while  Virgil  mentions  thre 
distinct   varieties,    each    of   which   has   it- 
own   fastidious   supporters   in  the   ancient 
conflict  of  tastes.     Fliny  also  tells  us  thai 
they  also  grow   in  the  heart  of  Spain  am 
France  though  he  awards  the  palm  to  th 
smaller  olive  of  Syria,  the  olive  that  was  ai 
least  more   delicate  than  that  produced  ii- 
the  western  ^countries.     So  far  as   regards 
the  oil  of  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
Italy,   this  judgment  stands    good   to   the 
present   hour;     for  the    reasons  that    the 
Spanish  olive  is  a  large  and  coarser  fruit, 
while  the  Italian   growers  are  to  apt  to  de 
tract  from  the  limpid  delicacy  of  the  virgin 
oil  by  the  sacrifice   of  quality  to  quantity. 
For  the  olive,  like  all  generous  givers,  de- 
mands   that    you   should    "squeeze'"    him 
gently.      The   oil   is    expressed    from    the 
entire  palp  and    body  of  the  fruit,  and  its 
body  stands  in  inverse  proportions   to  the 
quantity    produced.        The    first    pressure 
yields  a  thin,  pure  liquid,  almost  colorless; 
and  with    this  even  the  most  fastidious  of 
English  palates  rarely   make  acquaintance. 
.\s  the  pressure  is  iucreas'-d  a  less  delicate 
product    is    the  result;  while  if  it  is    still 
further  prolonged  a  rank  and  unwholesome 
residum  is  obtained,  wholly  unfit  for  edible 
purposes.       It   should    be   mentioned  that 
virgil  oil   does  not   maintain  its   freshness 
for  more   than   a   few   weeks    without  the 
addition  of  sugar,  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble  for  any    one   to    realize   the    exquisite 
delicacy    of    this   first    expression    of    the 
freshly  gathered  olive,    nnless  he    has  so- 
journed  in  such    a  district  as   that  which, 
say,    Avignon   is  the    center.     The    oil    of 
Aramont,  in  Provence,  was   formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  no   equal  in  Europe     Both 
the  olive  and  the  manufactured  oil  of  the 
southeast  of  France   are,  indeed,    still  un- 
rivaled by  those  of  another  country.     The 
Italians  pay    more  respect  to  the  commer- 
cial aspect  of  their  production,   and  among 
them    the    number   of    olive   farmers   and 
merchants   is   very   large.      They   have    a 
proverb,  *'If  you   wish  to  leave  a  compet- 
ency to  youi'  grandchildren,  plant  an  olive,' 
Doubtless  the  advice  is  sound  enougn,  for 
the  trees   often    flourish  for   more    than  a 
century,  and  bear  heavy  crops  to  the  last. 
But  to  the   peasant  of   South    France   the 
olive  is  almost  what  the  pig  is  to  the  English 


laborer.       Prudent    housewives   there    are 
as   adverse   to   the   introduction   of  a  new 
fruit  at  table  us  thtir  thirte-eu  English  sis- 
ters are  to  the  "new"    loaf.     In  fact    they 
habitually  preserve  the  darker  berries  for 
everyday  use  for  these  not  being  so  agreea- 
ble  tothe  taste,  "go"  furiht  r — a  necessary 
consideration  whin    thiy  ofti  ner  form  the 
staple  than  the  accompaniment  of  the  meal. 
Olives  intended   for  eatiug  are  gathered 
while  still  gretn,    usually  in  the  month  of 
September,      Th^y  are   souktd    for    some 
hours  in  the  strongest  possible  '  lye''  to  get 
rid  of  their  bittt  rness,  and    are  af'.erwards 
tttlowtd  to  ftJind    for    a   fortnight   in   fre- 
quently chang*  d  fri  sh  water,  in  order  to  bo 
perfectly  purified  of  the  lye.     It  only  then 
remains  to  pres.  rve  th<  m  in  common   salt 
md  water,    wh-  n   they    uru   ready    fur  t  x- 
port.     Among  the  R(  lUMns   the  olive  htld 
■  he    privileged    position    of    b.  ing    tqually 
rcsp-  ctedasa  diiinly  -icc<s-<ory  and  an  ordin- 
ary food.  It  wasf  aUn  nt  ib-- table  of  the  tem- 
perate    and    luiuriuus   ulike;    and.    while 
dividing  the  LigiiSy  fla\ortd  dishisof  their 
-xtravagant  supp.  rs,  loruied  a  constituent 
of  Horace's  postural  m  ul^'*Of  olive,  en- 
dive, simple  tastis,  and  mellow." — Ex. 


<HEjsirAi.ri    rcuK  braxdt. 


The  G.  M.  Jarvis  Company  of  Saii  Jos-j 
are  now  the  most  important  brandy  distill- 
ers in  the  United  St.tt  s.     Their  Uundy  is 
made  by  a  new  process   thut   removis  the 
fusil  oil  and  K-av^s  it  chemically  p:ire.     Its 
characteristic   fragrancj   and    bouqrtLt   are 
proverbial,  and  its  flavor  on  the  palate  is 
rich   and   invigorating   with  a  tiue  aroma. 
The  Chicago  Medical   College    says;  "The 
Jarvis  brandy  is  exceptionally  pure,  besides 
it  has  all  the  elements  of  good  brandy  as 
found  by  analysis  by  leading  wine  chemists." 
The  G,  M.  Jarvis  Company  were  award-  d 
the  first  premium  at  the  great  "World's  Fair 
at  New  Orleans  for  finest  brandy  and  best 
port  wine.     They   have    gold  medaU  from 
our  State  Fairs,  Mechanics'   Fair  and  Dis- 
trict  Fairs,   and  their  brandy  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  competitors  on  this 
Coast.      They    have   a  working   capital  of 
§50,000  incorporated  iu  1885,  but  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  G.    M.  Jar\-is.  has  been  actively 
engaged   in  growing   grapes,  making  wine 
and   distilling   brandy    for   a  quarter  of  a 
century.     He  planted  his  famous  Vine  Hill 
vineyard  in  1860  when  we  were  nominating 
the  immortal  Lincoln  for  President.     The 
Company   have   an    Eastern   agency  at  39 
North    Stale   street,    Chicago,    and  have  a 
large  and  increasing  trade  all  over  the  great 
northwest.    The  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the 
adjacent  mountains  are  probably  equal  to 
any  part  of  Europe  for  luscious  grapes  and 
for  most  semi-tropical  fruits.     It  is  in  this 
great  center  of  this  fine  fruit   county  that 
they  select  their  fruits  for  wine  and  brandy 
making. 


A    UOOD    KHOWlKti. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Sara- 
toga Wine  Company  was  held  at  their 
winery  building  at  Saratoga  lost  Satorday 
afternoon.  The  last  year  has  been  a  very 
profitable  one  for  this  Company.  A  divi- 
dend of  forty  per  cent,  was  declared,  on  a 
capital  block  of  $15,000,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  more  than  SI, 000,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  reserve  fund.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, A.  D.  McDonald;  Secretary,  A.  L, 
Sage;  Treasurer,  First  National  Bank  of 
San  Jose;  Directors.  A.  Berrymau,  J.  M. 
Jarvis,  Peter  Warner,  A.  L.  Sage,  A.  D. 
McDonald. 
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THE    CRF.aiSTilY    ntr    WISE 


Id  a  former  article  piiblUhed  in  this 
journal  on  l)i^  22Dii  o(  .lune.  1888,  nnder 
the  above  caption,  rtft-ronce  was  made  to 
the  cht-mical  chiingea  which  tiike  place  in 
the  natural  ogiing  or  matiiring  o(  wines 
after  fermentation. 

This  article  is  intended  to  show  thiit  all 
the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  from  the  time  that  it 
leaTes  the  wine-press  till  it  becomes  old 
ripe  wine,  are  purely  chemical  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  that  a  chemical  change, 
when  once  effected,  can  never  ba  reversed. 
In  other  words,  when  a  wine  or  Uqnor  has 
boen  matured  by  time,  or  by  any  process 
which  hastens  time,  nothing  whatever  can 
change  it  back  to  its  original  condition. 

It  also  shows  the  reasons  why  a  wine  is 
liable  to  spoil,  and  is  uobealthy  and  unfit 
for  nse  before  certain  chemical  chaug<  s 
have  been  effected,  and  also  that  wlieu 
those  definite  changes  have  taken  place,  no 
matter  how  produced,  the  wine  is  fragrant, 
delicious,  exhilarating  and  healthy,  and  is 
not  liable  to  spoil  like  a  wine  in  which  no 
chemical  changes  have  occurred. 

When  the  juice  called  must  is  pressed 
from  the  grapes,  it  contains,  in  a  condition 
of  mechanical  mixture  principally  water, 
grape  sugur,  essential  oils,  tartaric  and 
other  acids,  the  tartrates  of  lime,  soda  and 
potash,  tog-ther  with  the  nitrogenous  or 
proteiue  compounds,  called  albumen,  pec- 
tine,  gluten  and  caseine. 

The  first  chemical  change  which  takes 
place  is  the  transformation  of  grape  sugar 
into  alcohol.  The  intensity  of  this  change 
is  very  great .  By  its  action  heat  is  gener- 
ated and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved. 

After  the  sugar  has  been  transformtd 
into  alcohol,  no  process  known  can  possi- 
bly change  it  back  again  into  sugar.  The 
change  is  definite  and  permanent. 

The  second  chemical  change  (which  goes 
ou  simultaneously  with  the  third  change)  is 
the  transformation  of  the  essential  oils  into 
aromatic  ethers.  .\u  ether  cannot  be 
changed  back  into  oil  and  alcohol  no  more 
than  soap  can  be  changed  back  into  the  lye 
and  grease  from  which  it  was  made. 

The  third  chemical  change  is  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  rich  flavor  and  smooth  body 
from  the  proteine  compounds  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  inert  residue,  together  with 
the  earthy  tartrates  and  other  impurities. 
This  change  cannot  be  reversed  no  more 
easily  than  a  mellow  and  delicious  winter 
apple  can  be  changed  back  into  the  hard 
sour  and  indigestible  thing  that  it  was 
when  it  was  placed  in  the  cellar. 

A  new  wine,  disagreeable  and  unhealthy 
as  it  is  when  new,  really  contains  all  the 
elements  within  itself  to  maka  the  rich, 
delicious  and  healthy  old  wine,  that  tickles 
the  palate  of  the  connoisseur,  and  fills  his 
brain  with  cheerful  delight. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  a 
chemical  chauge  when  effecte-d  is  not  re- 
versible of  its  own  accord,  consequently, 
when  a  wine  is  once  ripened  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  change  back  into  its  original  con- 
dition of  new  wine. 

The  nitrogenous  or  proteine  coropoauds 
are  really  the  most  important  components 
in  wine,  with  which  the  wine  maker  has  to 
deal.  It  is  in  them  alone  that  germs 
propagate  and  grow.  As  long  as  they  exist 
in  wine,  germs  will  he  present,  bnt  as  soon 
OS  they  cease  to  exist  as  such,  no  germs 
can  be  found.  II  it  was  pt-ssible  to  kill  all 
the  germs,  exposure  to  the  air  would 
develop  a  new  crop,  if  proteine  was  still 
present    in    the    wine.     Heal   will    destroy 


germs,  but  it  will  also  cook  the  nitrogenous 
substuncea  so  that  thtir  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  wine  is  lost.  That  in  the  chenii 
cal  changes  which  a  winenndergocs  by  age, 
those  compounds  decompose  and  form  new 
combinations  with  the  alcohol  and  acids,  is 
a  well-known  fact.  That  they  add  volume 
and  richness  to  the  wine,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt,  and  that  their  inert  residue  pre- 
precipitates  and  is  separated  from  the  wine 
by  racking,  is  well  known. 

Whenever  any  trace  of  proteine  is  present 
the  wine  is  immature,  and  is  liable  under 
certain  conditions,  to  either  ferni.  nt  or 
turn  sour.  It  is,  therefore,  the  prot.  in. 
compounds  and  not  the  germs,  that  renders 
wine  liable  to  spoil. 

It  is  well  known  that  California  wines, 
made  from  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes, 
contain  all  the  elements  that  go  to  niake  Ihi 
finest  old  European  wines.  The  reason 
that  California  wiues  are  unpopular,  is  thi 
will-known  fact  that  they  are  generally  put 
upon  the  market  in  a  too  new,  unripe  and 
immature  condition.  The  proteine  com- 
pound being  still  present,  the  wine  will 
sometimes  not  stand  transportation  acros.^ 
:he  continent  to  the  Eastern  markets,  with 
out  a  liability  to  spoil.  If  in  addition  to 
the  presence  of  the  unconverted  oils,  ocids, 
md  proteine  compounds,  salycilic  acid,  or 
any  other  miisonons  preservative,  is  added 
to  keep  the  wiue  from  spoiling,  its  unpleas 
ant  taste  and  unhealthy  condition  is  thereby 
increased.  The  public  cannot  be  educated 
to  nse  a  wine  that  is  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  and  that  njakes  the  consumers  sick. 

The  California  wine  growers  have  shown 
a  wonderful  amount  of  energj*  and  perse- 
verence  in  cultivating  the  finest  varieties  of 
imported  vines,  and  all  that  now  remains 
for  them  to  do  is  to  furnish  their  wines  to 
the  consumers  in  s  fully  ripe  and  mature 
condition.  When  this  can  be  done,  the 
consumption  will  increase  immensely,  and 
the  price  will  advance  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  demand. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  th«  transformation  of  the 
original  elements  into  new  combinations. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  the  old  time 
process  of  letting  it  lie  in  Ci  liars  from  three 
to  five  years,  or  by  placing  it  in  the  mag 
netic  field  for  a  f  eriod  of  fiom  four  to  six 
weeks.  That  the  latter  m.  Ihod  can  show 
results  that  can  not  be  excelled  by  the 
former,  is  shown  very  forcibly  by  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  from  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 

TBI!    "ITEASKB"    PROCXW). 

Of  all  the  numerous  tests  to  which  wines 
treate-d  by  the  '-Fraser  Process''  have  been 
submitted,  one  of  the  most  important  to 
my  mind  was  iu  my  own  cellar  at  123 
OFarrell  Street,  iu  this  city. 

Two  tanks  containing  105  gallons  each 
were  filled  with  wine  on  the  '^filh  day  of 
June,  1886.  One  was  filled  with  Zinfandel 
claret,  and  the  other  with  (luledel  white 
wine,  both  made  by  1.  H  Druniniond,  Esq  , 
of  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County,  of  the 
vintage  of  18«.i.  .\fter  the  wiue  was  under 
treatment  about  five  weeks,  it  was  put  into 
barrels  and  kept  in  the  cellar.  Vo  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it  whatever.  It  wos 
Deitht  r  racked  nor  were  the  barrels  filled 
for  a  period  of  twenty  months.  It  was 
expecied  that  the  «ine  had  sie.ilid.  ytt 
niion  ixaminalion,  to  my  great  surprise, 
both  kinds  wire  clear,  bright  and  sound, 
and  possessed  the  Ixiuquet  and  flavor  of 
ripe  old  wines.  The  barrels  had  lost  by 
evaporation  at  least  4  or  5  gallons  each, 
conseqoeDlly   lacked   that   mueb   of   being 


full,  yet  the  wine  had  kept  perfectly  under 
those  nnfavorablo  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  samples  of  the 
untreated  wines  that  were  kept  under 
equally  favorable  conditions,  had  entirely 
spoiled.  This  eip.  riinenl  proves  ver)- 
clearly,  to  my  mind,  that  not  only  bouquef 
and  flavor  are  developed  by  the  process, 
bnt  the  wine  is  pn  si  rv.  d  against  secondary 
fermentations  and  a  liability  to  spoil  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

TuoMU  Peslin(;ton, 

San  Frnncitux>,  June  Gth,  1888. 


Sl'LTANA  KAI.>S1NK    tS    ASIA    MINOB. 


The  principal  supply  of   this  important 
article  of   commerce  comes  from  Smyrna, 
the  vineyards  lying  generally  within  twenty 
miles  of  that  port.     Those    situated    upon 
the  sea  coast  require  great  care  to  protect 
them  against  mildew,  for  which  the  sulphur- 
sprinkling    process,    if  properly  employed, 
proves    sufficient.       The    best    quality    of 
raisin    is    made     from    hillside    vineyards, 
having  well  drained  soil  with  a  good  pio- 
portion    of    iron    in    it,  and  a  southern  ex- 
posure.    The  greatest  annual  yields,  how- 
ever, are  got   in  the  deep,  rich  soil  of    the 
plains   or    valleys    when    properly    drained 
and  the  vines  wtU  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
protected  against  both  hot  winds  and  cold 
currents  of   air.       Hillside   vines  are   the 
longest  lived,  frequently  bearing  for  nearly 
a  century.     In  starting  o  nursery,  trenches 
are  dug  in  late  fall  or  winter  to  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet,  all  stones,  roots  and  other 
hard  substances  being  removed.    This  work 
is  done  with  spades  and  forks,  and  often 
gone   over    several    times   before    planting. 
The  cuttings,  which  are  planted  three  feet 
apart,    and   carefully  watched  until  trans- 
planted, are  kei)t  perfectly  free  from  weeds 
and  all  vine  pests,  and  when  needful  are 
watered  by  hand.    Planting  in  the  vineyard 
is  done  from  March  1st  lo  April  15th,  the 
vines  being  set  from  nine  to  ten  feet  apart. 
Smaller   intervals   produce  the  shading  of 
one  vine  by  another  keeping  out  the  sun, 
which    is    indispensable  to  ripen  the  fruit. 
Ko  system  of   irrigation    is   practiced,  but 
some  water  is  used  in  some  localities  where 
the  soil  needs  it,  and  water  is  accessible. 
Rains  prevail  more  or  less  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  sometimes  doing   great  damage 
during  vintage.     Cultivation,  as  performed 
by    the    native    proprietors,    is    wholly   by 
hand,   with  the  rudest  of  tools,  bnt  of  late 
yeara    vineyardists    from    France,     Spain, 
luly  and  Greece  are  introducing  the  better 
methods  and  improved  implements  of  those 
countries.     Vines  do  not  come  into  bearing 
sufficient  to  pay  expenses  before  the  fourth 
year.  Grapes  begin  to  ripen  about  .Inly  1st. 
A  portion  is  left  to  dry  upon  the  vines,  first 
enttiug    through  the  stalk  of  each  bunch. 
This   makes   a   common  giade.     The  best 
grade  is  made  by  dipping  the  grapes  into  a 
hot  lye  made  Irom  wooil  ashes,  or   ashes  of 
plants  found  on  the  seashore.     This  lye  is 
filtered,  and  when  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  water,  is  of  proper 
strength.     To  every  lour  gallons  of  this  lye 
are    add.  d  one  pint  of  olive  oil    and    four 
ounces  of  salt.     Alter  dipping,  the  fruit  is 
spread    upon  hurdles  of    wicker  work  and 
set  to  dry.      In    the    interior,  where    there 
are  no   fogs,   and  the  nights  as  well  as  the 
days   are    hot,   the    hurdles  are  stackid  to 
keep  out  the  sun.  but  admit  of  air  passing 
ov.  r  the  fruit,  and  thus  acquire  the  amber 
liut,  so  much  desired  in   Sultana   raisins. 
—  f*. 


ORAPr.    URAFTISG. 

As  regular  as  the  season    comes  round  I 
am  asked   lo   describe  the   mode.     By  the 
time  this  gets  before  our  readers  some  who 
are  iu  a  hurry  may  have  already  done  the 
work.      After   many   years  of   experience, 
doing    the    work  at    all    times,    from    the 
time  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  until 
the   vines  have   made  sboota   a  loot  long, 
with  varied  success.  I  have   come   to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  time  is  when  th 
vines  have  started  to  grow,  the  grafts  being 
kept  in  a   cool,    shady   place  so   that  they 
were  a  little  behind  the  stock  in  starting. 
To  keep  them  entirely  dormant  in  an  ice- 
house, as  some  recommend,  it  is  wrong.     I 
have  had  the  buds  ou  the  grafts  swollen 
ready  to  burst  when  inserted  that  started 
to  grow  in  a  week  after.     Clear  the  ground 
away  from  the  root   three  or  four   inchei 
deep,  saw  off  a  smooth  place  at  the  bottom. 
If  no  smooth  place  can  be  found,  saw  into 
the  stump  instead  of    splitting,  as  usual. 
A  thick,  wide-set  saw  I  prefer  lo  the  knife, 
even    in  a   straight   stnmp.       Shave   your 
graft  to  fit  the    cut  with    a  shoulder,    tie  if 
the  stock  is  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
then  611  in  the  earth  carefully,  press  firmly 
but   do  not   move  graft.     Hill   up  to  th. 
upper  bud,  stick  a  peg  one  inch  from  each 
graft  on  one  side,  alway    ou  the    same,  so 
yon  can   tell   exactly   where  the   graft  is. 
Then  cover  the  eye  over  with  a  handful  of 
sawdust;  thtow  a  little  mulch  on  and  len^ 
it   until  the   grafts  begiu   to  grow.     I  e, 
two-eyed  grafts,   unless  the  wood  is  Ion. 
jointed    and    thick,    when     one    eye    w. 
answer.     When   the  grafts   b-  gin   to   gro» 
the  suckers  must  be  kept  off.     As  soon  at 
the  graft    begin  to  grow  it   must  be  tied  u| 
lo  a  stake  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowiuj 
it  down.     In  this  way  I  nearly   always  >; 
fmit   s   little   sooner  than  when    I   bu) 
small    vine.       Have    now    strong    vines   e 
Empire   State  that  were   set   in   spring   o 
1886:  bore  fmit  last  year,  while  three  vine 
planted    the  year    before  that    cost   me  $6 
have  not  borne  a  bunch  of  fmit   yet,  am 
not  much  show  of  doing  it  the  coming  »e» 
son.     I    cannot    see  the    i>olicy    of   diggin 
worthless  vines  up  and  planting  others  i 
their   place.      Graft  th'  m  with    somethin 
better. 

Gratoso  Wax.— How  to  make  this 
often  asked,  and  while  there  are  mani 
receipts  giving,  the  one  that  I  like  be 
after  forty  years  of  ex|>irieuce  is  made  i 
follows:  I'se  one  pint  lin.ieed  oil.  fol 
pounds  resin,  one  pound  beeswax.  Melt  • 
ver  a  slow  fire:  stir  well  and  pour 
water;  when  cool  enough  to  work,  grea 
the  hands  well  and  work  it  like  shoemakel 
wax  or  taffy.  Then  roll  t>olla  of  convei 
enl  size  for  putting  into  the  ve8«<l  n* 
when  grafting.  It  should  he  heated  OT 
a  moderate  fire  and  put  on  the  grafts  thi 
but  not  too  hot.  This  wax  will  not  era 
nor  run,  even  if  I 
to    100  degrees    in    t 


in  cold  wtather, 
weather  gets  up 
shade. — Ex. 


Sub«crib..  for  the  Mkbchant. 


\    Nlinple    Dl<«liiri-rlnnl. 

Copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron)  is  an  exc 
lent  disinfictant  and  khonld  be  freely  u^ 
on  the  farm  during  the  hot  w.  alher.     It 
very  eh.  ap  and  the  .  ipense  ueid  not  d- 
anyone  from  using  it.     .^  <hinble  han  I 
dissolv.  d  in  a  pail  of  wat<  r,  makes  a 
and  efficient  solution.     Sprinkle  this  ii 
vaults,  cesspools  and  house    drains  on 
week  and  you  will  b«  safe  from  any  oiaU^ 
influence  in  that  direction.     It  is  one  of 
best  articles  for  this  purpose. 
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VIXrAUK     ASO     VI9iIFI<V%TIO.\, 

3EPAT.irroN  OF  arvLKs. 

"Wlieu  a  load  of  grapes  arrives  at  th 
press-house,  the  qutstiou  has  to  be  decided 
whether  or  uot  the  stalks  are  to  he  removed 
from  the  grapes  previous  to  mashing.  When 
woody,  and  do  not  easily  yield  juice  to  any 
are  never  st-parated  from  the  graphs;  in 
pressure,  however  strong.  But  whtu  the 
grapes  are  less  ripe,  the  stalks  are  green 
and  succulent,  and  yield  much  harsh  as. 
triugeut  juice  on  pressure.  Practically,  in 
the  case  of  white  wines,  the  stalks  are 
never  separated  from  the  grapes;  in  some 
cases  of  light  wines,  wuich  incline  to  be 
viscous,  it  is  even  advantageoiis  to  leave 
the  stalks  in  prolonged  contact  with  the 
must.  But  this  is  exceptional,  inasmuch 
as  must  of  white  grapes  is,  as  a  ruU', 
pressed  immediately,  and  not  It-ft  in  con- 
tact with  the  murk  for  any  h-ngth  of  time. 
The  Champagne  grapes  are  also  pressed 
with  the  stalks,  and  the  jnice  of  the  latter 
causes  the  last  third  of  the  must  which 
flows  from  the  press  to  be  harsh  and  of 
less  value  than  the  first  parts.  "With  most 
other  black  grapes  the  ease  is  different, 
because  they  have  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  juice  for  a  length  of  time  during 
fermentation.  If,  then,  the  muik  is  very 
astringent,  and  the  stalks  are  It-ft  in  the 
fluid,  a  harsh  wine  is  produced,  which  re- 
quires years  to  become  driukable.  But  the 
same  grapes,  fermented  without  the  stalks, 
yield  a  mildtr,  better  maturing  wine.  They 
are  therefore  separated  bt-fore  the  grapes 
are  mashed.  This  separation  of  the  stalks 
(French,  egrappage;  German,  Abradpen) 
can  be  afi'ected  by  various  means.  A  sim- 
ple method  consists  in  the  stirring  of  the 
bunches  in  a  tub  with  a  trident  of  wood 
by  the  rotary  action  of  this  instrument  the 
berries  are  detached  and  the  stalks  rise  to 
the  surface  and  are  taken  off.  Another 
machine  consists  of  a  cage  of  parallel 
wires,  in  which  a  stirrer  is  revolved  by  a 
handle  turned  outside.  The  bunches  enter 
above  by  a  funnel,  the  berries  drop  through 
the  interstices  of  the  wires  of  the  cage, 
which  at  last  contains  only  stalks  to  bj  re- 
moved by  the  hand  through  a  side  door. 
There  are  also  in  use  various  net-shaped 
trays,  on  which  the  bunches  are  manipulat- 
ed until  the  berries  have  fallen  through 
Ihis  work  is  not  easy  upon  all  varieties  of 
grapes;  ripe  Verdot  of  the  palus  of  the 
3ironde  will  drop  its  grapes  like  hail  wheu 
t  is  merely  shaken,  while  ripe  Pintau  i^ 
lot  so  easily  set^arated.  The  operation  is 
.he  more  diificult  the  less  ripe  the  grapes 
ire. 

MASHIN'G  AND  CRIJSHINO. 

The  berries,  whether  separated  or  not, 
lave  now  to  bo  mashed  or  crushed.  This 
nust  be  done  with  the  precaution  not  to 
Tush  the  pips  or  stones,  and  the  stalks  if 
hey  remain.  It  has  therefore  always  been 
k  favorite  mode  of  comminution  to  let  the 
[rapes  be  trodden  by  men.  We  believe 
hat  this  is  a  very  excellent  method  if 
leanly  and  properly  performed.  It  is  done 
•n  a  wide  wooden  platform,  or  in  a  large 
ab,  and  the  juice  which  is  pressed  out  is 
Hewed  to  flow  off  into  separate  recepta- 
les.  In  some  parts  the  treading  of  the 
Tapes  is  done  by  men  wearing  heavy 
cots.  In  this  case  the  pipes  and  stalks 
re  easily  injured  and  crushed,  and  com- 
luuicate  unpleasant  qualities  to  the  wine, 
'he  same  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
lachines  or  grape  mills,  which  consist  of 
rooved  wooden  rollers  working  against 
ach  other.     Such  machines  would  be  less 


obj  ctiotiable,  and  perh^ips  be  preferable  to 
the  feet  of  m -n  because  working  quicker, 
if  the  rollers  were  ma  te  of  vulcanized 
caoutchoue' 

WINE-PRESSKS  AND  PBESStNO. 

In  the  preparation  of  white  wine  the 
must  is  separated  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  murk  before  the  latter  is  pressed,  bo 
that  the  volume  of  the  matter  to  be  pressed 
is  as  small  as  possible.  In  the  preparation 
fit  Champagne  wiue  the  grapes  are,  how- 
ever, nut  crushed  at  all  in  detail  previously 
to  their  beiug  put  iu'o  ^he  press,  and  the 
only  crushing  which  they  receive  is  by  the 
press  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
presses  in  the  Champagne  are  the  most 
powerful  of  any  known.  In  the  prepara- 
of  red  wines  the  juice  which  flows  ofi"  the 
platform  or  press,  togeth  r  with  all  th.- 
husks  on  the  press,  and  the  stalks,  if  th.y 
have  not  been  removed,  are  put  into  the 
ferm.-ntalion  vat.  F.-rmeutation  is  allowed 
to  complete  itself,  the  wiue  is  then  stirred 
eut^rglically  with  the  husks,  so  as  to  ex- 
tract (he  utmost  amount  of  coloring  matt'r; 
all  the  wine  which  will  run  off  itself  is 
drawn  from  the  taps,  and  the  murk  is  put 
into  thi-  pre.ss.  and  the  wine  flowing  from 
ii  added  to  the  other.  Wherever  red  wine 
is  made,  the  platform  on  which  the  grapes 
are  troddt-n  serves  also  as  press,  an  iron 
screw  b(  iug  fixed  in  the  middle,  surrounded 
by  a  basket  in  which  the  murk  is  placed. 
The  science  of  the  wiue  presses  would  ad- 
mit of  the  composition  of  a  separate  trea- 
tise. Most  of  these  machines  reflect  the 
greed  rathtr  than  the  wise  ingenuity  of 
their  constructors.  No  doubt  a  wiue  press 
should  have  certain  power,  suflBcieut  in  all 
cases  to  eff  ct  the  object  in  view,  namely, 
the  expulsion  of  all  the  juice  from  the  murk. 
But  presses  which  force  the  juice  out  of  the 
stalks  and  the  oil  out  of  th^  pips  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  wine,  and  should  be  avoided,  or 
the  juice  so  expressed  at  the  end  of  an 
operation  should  be  put  aside  and  not  mix- 
ed with  the  must.  The  most  suitable  press- 
es appear  to  be  those  common  in  the 
Gironde,  which  have  an  iron  screw  in  the 
middle,  of  a  high  round  basket  made  of 
perpendicular  laths,  destined  to  receive  the 
murk,  and  a  nut,  which  is  turned  upon  this 
screw  from  above  downwards  by  means  of 
levers,  presses  the  wooden  blocks  upon  the 
murk,  which  thereupon  ooz.-s  its  liquid 
through  the  basket  by  which  it  is  surround. 
ed.  It  is  probable  that  in  large  establish- 
ments presses  will  soou  have  to  compete 
with  Centrifugal  machiues,  which  perform 
in  two  hours,  with  the  aid  of  three  mtn, 
what  presses  working  upon  the  same 
amount  of  material  can  only  perform  in 
seventeen  hours,  with  the  aid  of  seven  men. 

FERMENTATION. 

The  fine  white  wines  of  the  Gironde  are 
all  fermented  in  barriques,  which  in  this 
country  are  called  hogsheads.  New  casks 
are  always  taken;  they  are  not  completely 
filled  with  must,  so  that  no  yeaat  or  im- 
purity can  escape  from  the  bung,  but  ail  is 
drowned  in  the  wine.  The  white  wines  of 
the  Rhine  are  mostly  fermented  in  large 
casks,  containing  1200  litres  each,  and  call- 
d  "piece"  (German,  Stuck).  Sherries  are 
ferm,"uted  in  tuns  and  in  butts.  The  Cham 
pague  wines,  after  having  been  cleared  of 
scu'u  and  deposit,  are  also  fermented  in 
small  casks  of  220  litres  each.'  It  may  thus 
be  said  that  white  wine  is  generally  fer- 
mented in  barrels  with  only  the  ordinary 
buughole  at  the  top  open  for  the  escape  of 
the  carbonie  acid  gas.  But  red  wines  are 
fermented  in  vats;  that  is  to  say,  conical 
wooden  casks  open  at  the  top.     This  is  a 


mechanical  necessity,  owing  to  the  compli- 
cations introduced  into  the  preparaiion  of 
red  wine  by  the  bulk  of  the  husks  and  the 
necessity  for  stirring.  In  the  Gironde  the 
vats  are  filled  to  a  certain  point;  if  the 
stalks  have  been  separated  they  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  murk,  the  house  is  .-^hut, 
and  feraieutatiou  allowed  to  complete  itself. 
The  top  of  stalks  is  now  taken  off,  togetht  r 
with  the  outer  layer  of  murk,  which  is 
mostly  somewhat  decomposed.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  murk  is  now  submerged  and 
stirred  with  the  new  wine,  so  that  its  color 
may  be  fully  extracted.  At  last  the  wine  is 
drawn  off  and  the  murk  put  iu  the  press. 
In  other  parts  the  husks  of  red  must  are 
kept  submerged  in  the  fluid  by  a  wuodeu 
cover  fixed  somewhat  under  the  level  of  the 
fluid,  and  pierced  with  holes  to  allow  the 
gas  to  escape  Iu  other  districts  again  the 
vats  are  covered,  but  opened  daily,  and  the 
murk  is  submerged  with  wooden  instru- 
ments. In  parts  of  Burgundy  the  vats  are 
not  covered,  nor  is  the  murk  stirred  before 
fermentation  is  complete.  At  that  period, 
however,  the  mixture  receives  and  ener- 
getic stirring  by  men,  who  enter  the  vats 
quite  naked  and  work  about  in  the  mixture 
with  body  and  limbs.  This  most  objection- 
able practice  is  now  happily  on  the  decline. 
When  the  fermentation  of  the  red  wine  is 
complete,  the  liquid  is  put  into  barrels  aud 
allowed  to  settle.  It  clears  much  quicker 
than  the  white  wine,  which  remains  thick 
for  weeks  when  fermenting  iu  the  temper- 
ate atmosphere  of  northern  districts.  But 
the  red  wine,  having  been  fermented  in 
larger  bulk,  attains  a  higher  temperature 
and  therefore  is  finished  in  a  shori  er  period. 
In  southern  parts,  where  there  are  mostly 
no  cellars,  the  white  wine,  if  it  is  allowed, 
completes  its  fermentation  as  quickly  as  the 
red.  The  only  means  available  in  those 
parts  to  slacken  fermentation  is  the  placing 
of  the  wine  in  stone  vats,  which  by  con- 
ducting heat  better  than  wood,  effect  a  re- 
duction of  temperature  of  the  must,  and 
thereby  retard  fermentation. 

When  the  wine  has  completed  its  fermen- 
tation and  become  clear,  all  the  yeast  aud 
impurity  are  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask.  From  this  the  ivine  has  to  be  separa- 
ted by  the  process  called  "racking-"  This 
can  be  done  by  drawing  the  wine  through  a 
syphon  placed  in  the  bunghole,  or  through 
a  tap  fixed  iu  the  most  suitable  place.  The 
clear  wine  is  put  into  a  clean  cask;  the  cask 
just  emptied  is  freed  of  its  lees,  washed  and 
rinsed,  and  is  immediately  ready  to  receive 
the  clear  wine  from  another  cask  to  be 
racked.  By  this  operation  the  wine  gener- 
ally becomes  disturbed  a  little,  or  it  is  not 
yet  quite  clear,  and  in  any  case  requires 
fining.  This  is  mostly  done  by  means  of 
isinglass,  of  which  a  small  quantity  is 
soaked  in  wine  until  soft,  and  then  stirred 
with  the  contents  of  a  cask.  All  casks  thus 
treated  are  made  buug-full,  closed,  aud 
allowed  to  rest  for  six  weeks.  After  this 
period  the  wine  is  mostly  quite  clear  aud 
bright,  and  being  racked  another  time 
mostly  remains  so.  In  this  state  the  wine 
is  kept  in  the  celler  or  shed  {ckais)  until 
ready  for  sale,  use  or  buttling. 

PRODUCTION    or     WINE     BY     THE     PROCESS     OF 
PETIOT. 

In  1852,  Petiot  caused  a  quantity  of  black 
grapes,  which  by  pressing  would  have  given 
60  hectolitres  of  wine,  to  be  crushed,  and 
45  hectolitres  of  the  juice,  which  ran  off  be- 
lore  it  had  time  to  ferment,  to  be  collected. 
He  mixed  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar-solution,  which  contained  the  same 
amount  of   sugar   as  the  must.     Thia  mix- 


ture of  equal  parts  of  grape-juice  and  sugar- 
water  yiehled  him  a  very  good  wine.  To 
the  pulp  of  the  grapes  which  remained  be- 
hind, Petiot  added  50  heclolitres  of  sngar- 
solution  containing  18  per  cent  of  sugar. 
The  mixture  fermented  immediately,  and 
was  finished  in  three  days;  and  50  hecto- 
litres of  wiue  of  a  nice  color  were  .Irawu. 
Pleased  with  the  quality  of  his  product, 
Petiot  determined  to  exhaust  the  murk  to 
the  utmost.  He  repeated  the  process  twice 
more,  and  each  time  with  55  hectolitres  of 
sugar-solution  containing  22  (o  2'J  per  cent 
of  sugar.  At  last  he  made  a  fifth  experi- 
ment by  mixing  the  murk  which  had  been 
pressed  with  45  hectolitres  of  sugar-solution 
of  equal  concentration  as  before.  From  a 
quantity  of  grapes  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  proceeding,  would  have  yielded 
only  60  hectolitres  of  wine,  there  were  ob- 
tained, by  the  aid  of  240  hectolitres  of 
sugar-solution,  on  the  whole  90  hectolitres 
of  white,  aud  195  hectolitres  of  red  wine — 
altogether,  therefore,  285  hectolitres  of  wine 
— as  Petiot  says,  *'  wiue  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word."  It  was  therefore  certain  that 
the  many  matters  which  are  contained  in 
the  grapes,  or  some  of  them,  and  which  are 
not  extracted  with  the  must,  aie  capable  of 
passing  into  a  large  quantity  of  sugar-solu- 
tion wheu  it  is  brought  iu  contact  with  the 
grapes  or  their  residues,  and  of  transform- 
ing it  into  wine.  These  experiments  were 
witnessed  by  the  celebrated  chemists 
Th^nard,  father  and  son,  who  were  neigh- 
bors of  Petiot.  Thenard  was  in  the  year 
1855  prevailed  upon  to  treat  the  whole  "of 
his  vintage  produce  according  to  this  me- 
thod; and  he  obtained  from  a  quantity  of 
grapes,  which  according  to  the  ordinary 
proceeding  would  have  given  him  500  hec- 
tolitres of  wine,  2,000  hectolitres,  the  quality 
of  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Of  the  infusion  of  sugar-solution  which 
Petiot  made  in  1854,  the  third  gave  the 
strongest  colored  product.  In  the  year  1855 
the  whole  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
grapes  was  already  exhausted  by  two  in- 
fusions. The  new  wine  is  less  acid  and 
more  drinkable;  it  has  more  bouquet  than 
the  wine  which  is  made  from  the  grapes 
directly.  It  has  an  extraordinary  power  of 
lasting.  In  June  he  took  several  bottles 
and  put  them  in  a  warm  place  in  the  kitch- 
en. Here  they  were  left  standing  upwright 
— part  of  them  without  corks — for  three 
months;  and  while  he  caused  several  per- 
sons to  taste  of  them  from  time  to  time  till 
they  were  gradually  emptied,  the  wine  did 
not  become  worse,  and  remained  clear  and 
without  taste  of  acid  to  the  end.  He  aenta 
sample  of  this  wine  to  New  Orleans,  whore 
it  arrived  in  perfect  condition. 

Although  the  factitious  wine  contains 
probably  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
unchanged  sugar,  which  gives  it  a  more 
agreeable  taste,  yet  it  does  not  again  pass 
into  fermentation,  because  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  fermentescibe  albuminous  matter. 
The  white  variety  requires  a  little  more 
time  for  clearing,  because  the  yeast  is  not 
sufficient  to  decompose  all  the  sugar  very 
quickly;  but  once  clear,  it  never  becomes 
turbid  again. 


Merchants  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
State  have  adopted  a  novel  scheme  of  ad- 
vertising. They  place  a  writing  desk  in 
front  of  their  place  of  business  where  the 
hurrying  public  is  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  stop  and  write  as  they  push  along  the 
thoroughfare.  This  might  be  an  ex<  ellent. 
plan  iu  this  city  and  some  of  our  enterpris- 
ing men  should  try  it. 
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THF.     t|\TAUF,    or     lAAS. 

It  IP  Tery  aingnlnr  lh»it  there  Bboald  be 
any  diflScuIty  at  all  in  mnkinR  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  wine  crop  of  Ciilifornia  for 
any  given  year,  and  y«  t  there  in  a  wid« 
divergence  of  opinion  whenever  it  i«  songlil 
to  be  ascertained  what  the  probable  yield 
ill  be.  It  nlinost  setms  as  if  there  was  a 
studied  attempt  to  conceal  the  real  condition 
of  wine  making  in  thin  Slate,  and  to  make 
one  of  oar  most  imporluiit  industries  appear 
iuAignificant  and  of  little  value.  One  can 
anderstaud  why  the  wine  dealers,  who  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear,  shoald  nuderestimntt- 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  crop  bn( 
why  any  one  elsu  should  seek  to  do  so  is  h 
mystery. 

As  to  the  vinlHge  of  188S.  the  diff-  rence 
of  opinion  is  very  great.  One  man  says  it 
will  not  exceed  IH.OOO.OuO  gullons,  whib 
another  insists  that  it  will  reach  30.000.000 
giillous.  Snrt  ly  tbt-re  is  something  out  o( 
the  way  whrn  estimatts  diff*-r  so  wid-ly. 
£ach  estimate  is  liaaed  on  the  probable 
yield  of  the  gmpts,  with  due  allowanc' 
made  for  contingencies  and  caaualities,  and 
«  difference  of  12.0  0,000  gallons  iu  th. 
estimate  shows  that  the  statistics  of  Cali- 
fornia wine  making  are  not  carefully  kept 
It  can  hardly  be  that  the  lower  estimat* 
of  the  correct,  unless  the  entire  State  is  in 
error  as  to  increased  acreage  of  grapes  and 
increastd  facilities  for  wine  making.  Thi 
yuld  in  1885  was  11.000,000  gallons  and  in 
1886  it  was  18.000,000  gallons,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  presumed,  barring  accident,  that 
the  State  will  uot  make  more  wiue  in  1888 
than  it  did  iu  1886. 

The  geu  Kmun  who  made  the  18,000.000 
gallon  estimate  argued  that  the  low  prices 
ruling  for  wines  duiiug  the  last  season  had 
dtterred  viliculturisls  from  increasing  their 
acreage.  If  he  is  correct  California  has 
reached  the  end  of  her  career  as  a  wine 
making  country.  If  a  combination  of  wiue 
dealers  who  were  able  to  keep  prices  down 
for  a  season  is  enough  to  deter  wine  makers 
from  carrying  on  that  industry,  it  is  time 
that  the  vines  were  rooted  out  and  potatoes 
or  cabbages  planted  in  their  places.  It  is 
true  that  the  price  of  new  wine  was  low 
last  season,  much  lower  than  the  the  price 
of  wine  of  similar  character  iu  France;  but 
that  was  due  not  to  any  deffCt  in  the  quality 


THE    -BA»ei!ll44**     RMlCDT. 


The  "bagging  remedy"  for  grap«-rot  and 
mildew  is  being  much  talked  of  and  advo 
cated  saya  the  Mnn/ardht  as  a  certain  pro- 
tection against  these  destructive  diseases 
of  the  vine.  The  bags  are  made  of  light 
and  cheap  paper— manlla  is  probably  the 
best — like  the  bags  used  for  small  grocery 
packages — and  after  punching  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  with  the  finger,  to  let  out  wati-r 
and  let  iu  air,  one  is  clipped  ov«r  each 
bunch,  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown,  aud 
'astenud  by  pinning  the  edges  of  th-  muutb 
togt-th-r  loosely  around  the  stem,  ubovi- 
the  cluster,  thus  inclosing  it  iu  the  bag. 
Bags  are  also  made  of  thin  aud  light  luus- 
quito  Q^'tting,  and  are  by  some  regaidtd  ttn 
preferable  to  papers,  as  they  admit  lh<- 
light  and  air  freely,  and  will,  if  cart  d  for, 
lust  8-  veral  years. 

It  is  claimed   that  grapes  thus  protected 
tre    almost  lulirely  exempt  from  both  rot 
lud  mildew,  as  wdl  as  other  and  less  well- 
I  fin  d  dist  asts  aud  insect  pests;  and  this 
•i    nuqntstiouiibly    true.     But  the  expense 
Old  labor  of  this  new  method  is  too  much 
•  ■>  make  it  practicuble  for  large  viu' yards, 
vhile  it  may  be  a  very  desirable  saf*  guard 
or  application  to  a  few  garden  or  residence 
ground  vines,  or  for  very  small  vineyards 
if  but  an  acre  or  two;   and   it   is   for   thi 
beui  fit  of   these   that  this   short   article  is 
written.      Extensive   vineyards   must  have 
cheaper  and  more  easily   applied  remedies 
for  the  grapefl  alluded  to,   or  get  along  as 
beat   they    can    till    the    periods    of    these 
grape    destroyers,    like    those   that   attack 
other  kinds  of  vegetation,  pass  away.    For- 
tunately, thus  far.  our  lake  grape  growing 
section  of  country  is  not  alarmingly  afflicted 
with  the  grapes  pestilence  that  have  seem- 
ed to   render  ''bagging"  an  indispensable 
necessity    in   some  other   and   not   remote 
states  of  the  union. 


tage  this  Bootion  enjoyn.  As  the  vintage 
season  comes  after  the  harvewting  of  hay 
and  grain,  a  large  numb<  r  of  men  can  be 
engaged  for  haudlint.'  the  grapes;  but  even 
this  is  not  a  siifHeienI  guarantee  there  will 
be  plenty  of  help  by  any  means.  There 
is  one  thing  which  should  be  remedied, 
and  that  is,  Ihellaek  of  uccommodatinns  for 
hired  help  during  the  vintage  season  Thf 
average  laboring  man  is  opposed  to  sleep- 
ing iu  haystacks  and  old  barns,  iiud  he  is 
not  to  be  blamed.  If  all  our  vineyard 
men  should  adopt  some  plan  of  giving  the 
young  school  boys  and  girls  work  in  our 
vineyards;  but,  ns  things  now  are,  no 
mother  would  wish  to  hove  any  of  her 
children  at  work  unbss  they  were  employed 
near  enough  to  town  to  be  at  home  of 
nights." 


WIIVE    FOR    TKMPeRAKt'K, 


PKCULIAR     I'KOrKKDIXOS. 


LABOR     IN     VINEVARlkS. 


The  St.  Helena  Star  of  last  week  writes 
iu  relation  to  labor  during  the  wine-mak- 
ing season.  The  reference  made  to  supply- 
ing better  accommodations  for  employes  at 
such  times  is  in  accordance  with  our  belief, 
Kud  just  what  we  have  advocated  in  these 
columns.  In  the  great  hop-growing  dis- 
of  the  wine  itself,  nor  to  any  abated  demand  tricts  of  the  East,  each  bop-grower  has  ex- 
for  it,  but  to   the    shrewdness   of  the   wine    j^^   btdding,    dishes,    tables,  etc.,    for  the 


deaUrs,  who  formed  what  Clevt  land  would 
call  a  trust,  and  used  the  power  of  aggre- 
gated capital  to  crush  the  producer  of  wine. 
The  remedy  for  that  state  of  affairs  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  producers  themselves.  It 
is  always  allowable  to  fight  the  devil  with 
fire,  and  the  way  to  meet  a  combination  of 
wiue  dealers  and  middlemen  is  to  form  a 
combination  of  producers.  There  is  neither 
reaaou  nor  justice  in  permitting  the  pur- 
chaser to  fix  lht>  price  of  an  article,  and  if 
the  wine  makers  would  only  exercise  a  little 
common  sense  and  lay  aside  jealousies 
and  suspicions  of  each  other,  they 
could  very  easily  unite  iu  the  common  de- 
fense and  comport  the  wine  dealers  to  come 
to  them  and  to  pay  them  a  fair  price  for 
their  wines.— ''/'ri»»iW<. 

AoK  OF  THK  EARTH.  — Accordiug  to  geolo- 
gical computations,  the  minimum  age  of 
earth  since  the  formations  of  the  primitive 
soils,  is  21,000,000  years,  allowing  t>,700, 
000  years  for  the  primordial  formatioHM, 
6,400,000  years  for  the  primary  age,  2,300,- 
000  years  for  the  secondnry  nge,  400.000 
years  for  the  tertiary  age,  and  100,000 
years  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
the  globe. 


accommodation  of  respectable  people  whom 
they   employ  during  the   hop-picking   sea- 
son— often  to   the   number   of    a  hundred, 
and  more.     The    same  will  finally  be  true 
here   among   grape   growers ;    and   as    the 
climate  is  mild,  the  necessary  room  can  be 
t*-mporariIy  furnished    at  far   less  expense 
than  at  the  East.     Chinese   will  not  always 
pick  as  many  California  grapes  as  they  do 
now.  White  htlp  for  snch  work  is  going  to  be 
more  plentiful,  and  grape-prowers  will  have 
it    in    preferance    to   any    other;    but   Ih" 
necessary  accommodations  will  have  "to   be 
supplied.       The     paper     mentioned    flays; 
•'Now  that  rverything  promises  well  for  a 
very  fair  yi'  Id  this  season,  the  question  of 
labor  natonilly  comes  op.      This  question 
seems     to     be     quite     generally      agitated 
throughout    the   state   at    present.      There 
seems   to   be   a   scarcity  of    help   and   the 
shrewd  Chinese  have  grasped  the  situation 
and   are   demanding   an    increase    to  their 
wages.     This   is  naturally  to  be  expeel'd. 
It  will    be    remimb.red    that  although  the 
crops    were    short    last    year,    there    was  a 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  now  that  we  are  toha\e 
a  good  yield  it  behooves  our  vineyard  men  to 
look    ahead  a  little.     There  is  one  advan- 


On  the  second  of  lasi  Miuch  the  Margue- 
rite Winery  of  Fresno,  consisting  of  two 
larg**  buildings  used  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing wiues  aud  braudies,  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  property  was  insured  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000  or  $40,000  through  the 
agency  of  Browu,  Craig  Sc  Co.  of  this  city. 
The  agents  decided  to  dispute  payment, 
and  Morse's  Detective  Agency  was  engaged 
to  work  up  the  case.  On  the  10th  of  April  an 
operative  named  Deasy  was  st-nt  down  to 
investigate  the  matter.  He  lemained  iu 
Fresno  aud  vicinity  about  two  weeks,  quietly 
gathering  information.  I'pon  his  statement 
the  insurance  company  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  insurance,  and  about  a  week 
ago  suit  was  b^gun  against  theiu  by  th( 
owner  of  the  property  destroyed,  a  man 
named  Rog«rs,  who  swore  to  the  total  loss 
of  the  entire  amount  of  wines  and  brandies 
stored  in  the  winery. 

Deasy  was  again  detail'd  to  go  to  Fresno, 
having  received  an  inkling  that  a  portion  ur 
all  of  the  wine.s  and  braudies  had  not  been 
destroy* d,  and  after  a  stairh  of  two  or  three 
days    he    beciime    satisfied  of  this  fact,  and 
telegraphed  for  •!.  X.  E.  Wilson,  the  atlor- 
uey  of  the  company,  who  arrived  iu  Fresuo 
last  Tuesday.      On  Wtdnesday,  while  the 
case  was   being  tried  iu  court,  Deasy  went 
to  a  ranch,  a  short    distance    from   Fresno, 
and  with  a  gang  of  men  anu'd  with  picks 
and  shovels,  on   a    piospt  cting  tour.     The 
result    was,  in   detective    parlance,  a    "big 
haul."     Barrels  of  wine  were  found  buried 
near   Roger's  house,  uuder   his   house,  in 
the  barn,  in  sheds,  stored  in  loose  hay  and 
buried    in    the   opeu    field.       Every    place 
which  promised  a  perfect  conceoluieut  was 
pre-emptiLd,  in  one  place  tW'lve  large  pun 
cheous  being  found  in  an  excavation  iu  the 
opeu   field,   over   which   boards   had   been 
placed,  and  on  top  of  these  a  sprinkling  ol 
earth   from    which   a   sturdy  crop  of  grass 
was  growing.     There   were    found  twenty 
five  barrels  of  a  fine  quality  of  ix)rt,  sherry 
and  brandy    stored   in    the  barn.      Search 
was  also  made  of  the  preinist  s  of  Captain 
St.  Hubert,  who  had  charge  of  making  the 
wine,   aud  iu    his  cellar   Were    found    nine 
barrels  of  braudy,  three  of  port  aud  a  fine 
assort nirnt    of    sherries    and    clarets.      In 
another  housr  10,000  gallons  of    wiue  wire 
discovered,    and    on   Thursday    still    other 
hiddtu  stores  w.n-  uuenrlhed. 

Rogers  hiiB  b^-tu  a  pruiuintut  citiz<  n  of 
Fresno  for  a  numb>  r  (►(  years  aud  haft  been 
largely  ciigagtd  in  the  wine  Imsiuess. 

Great  excitement  prevails  in  Fresno  over 
the  snppoatd  bearing  of  the  disclosores. 


It    is   such   an  old  controversy,  whether 
wine  drinking  is  compatible   with    temper- 
ance, and  it    has   been    so   fiercely   (oogbi 
over  and  turned   inside   out.  thot    no  new 
thing    remains   to  be  said  of  it.     But  some 
good  things  and  true  things  that  have  been 
said  al)ont  it    will    bear   bringing   out    and 
saying  again.     Indeed,  if  we  must  say  only 
that  which  is  new  and  never  before  said,  we 
may  as  well  stop  the  making  i»ens  and  cast  no 
more  type,  the  present  supply  being  more 
than  enough  to  exhaust  the  expression  of  all 
remaining  originality.    For  wine  in  immod- 
eration  we   have  no  good  word,  any  more 
than    for  overeating  or  overfasting,  overid- 
ling  or  overworking,  or   any    other   of   the 
uuuiberless  excesses  going  on  about  as  now 
Hs  they   always   have  been,  and  doubtless 
itlwuys  will  be;  but  for  wine,  pure  ferment- 
ed grape   wine   in  moderation,  we   believe 
that  a  good  temperance  argument   can  be 
made.     Wine  to  restore  the  failing  appetite 
and   arrest    the   intemperate   waste   of   the 
body's  strength;  wiue  to  soothe  the  wrung 
and  shattered  nerves,  and  bring  calm  repose 
to   the   iutemperatHy  wrought  up  temper; 
wine  to  check  the  sinking  of  heart;  the  fail- 
ing  muscles,    the   dimming   of   sight,   and 
reeling  of  brain,  proceeding  from  intemper- 
ate overwork;  wiue  to   bring   cheer   to  the 
soul,  to   drive   off   the  black  phantasms  of 
dL'spair,  to  put  good  will  into  the  heart  be- 
seiged  by  hatred,  envy,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,    and    turn    the    cynic   and 
hater  into  the  friend  and  lover  of  his  kind, 
is  there  nothing  of  tf  inperauce  iu  this?    Or 
is  it  temperate  only  to   spurn    this   gift   of 
God,  to  turn  away  this  strenglheuer,  sooth- 
er, comforter  and  friend  (if  we   use  it   as  a 
friend),  and   seek    the   refreshment    which 
nature  demands   we   shall  have,  or  die,  in 
nerve-maddeuing  tea,  brain    and   liver  de- 
stroying   coffee,    or    the    seductive   bitters 
cidltd   by    the   name    of    temperance?     Or 
steering  b'-lween  the  two.  is  it  only  tem|>er- 
auce    to   insist    that  the  poor  human  body 
needs   only    nature's  providiugs.  and  deny 
that  if  left  to  its  own  powers  it  must  sooner 
or  later  have  something  of  tonic  aud  stimu- 
lus, or   drift  into  dyspepsia  or  atrophy?— 
*''(/.  Fruit  'iroirn-. 


\X     EXPERT    i>S 


Win  EM. 

asked  a  re- 


Subacrihe  for  the  S.  F.  M>»<  hant. 


Does   wiue   get   seasick?  ' 
I>orter  of  a  champagne  expert. 

"Certainly  it  does."  ho  answered,  "and 
it  does  not  recover  from  it  until  it  has  laid 
a  month  undisturbed  in  a  cellar  where  the 
tempemture  does  not  vary.  In  warm 
weather  it  requires  longer  rest.  This  is 
why  our  firm  imports  as  little  as  possible 
during  the  summer  mouths.  Frost  is  also 
ti  great  enemy  of  pure  champague,  and  it 
is  dangerous  to  imiK>rt  it  during  very  cold 
weather.  When  touched  by  frost  wine  be- 
comes flaky,  and  it  often  takes  months  for 
it  to  recover.  The  facilities  for  protecting 
wine  from  frost  while  iu  transit  from  Reims 
to  the  seaboard  are  very  i>oor.  even  if  the 
wiue  was  not  offveted  by  the  voyage. 

Clarets  aud  Burgundies  should  rest  a 
month  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  sea 
voyage.  Rhine  wiue  caiu.ot  Ik-  imported 
at  all  iu  fiuinmcr  exc  pi  in  glas.'*,  and  even 
then  it  needs  nst.  Engli^muu  imagine 
that  champagne  is  not  fit  to  drink  until  it 
bt  couus  imllow  with  ag-  and  has  lost  its 
sparkle.  This  is  an  nbMini  idea.  In  thi« 
condition  it  is  really  a  kind  of  Chnblis. 
Clartls,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  unfit  to 
drink  after  becoming  ten  yearn  old.'" — N.\. 
Kv^ninn  Sun. 
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A     FINE    CELLAR. 


The  Livermore  Ihrald  says:  A.  Duvall's 
new  cellar  on  his  BcUevue  viuej-ard  is  now 
rapidly  uearing  completion.  The  roof  is 
on,  and  the  work  of  cementing  the  wall 
nearly  done.  This  is  the  largest  cellar  yet 
constructed  in  this  valley,  U-ing  G0sl20  on 
the  ground,  and  three  stories  in  height.  The 
first  two  stories  are  of  brick,  and  the  third 
of  wood.  Mr.  Duvall  has  two  other  cellars, 
built  in  the  same  style,  but  somewhat 
smaller.  These  are  cemented  both  inside 
and  out,  and  have  cement  floors,  as  will  the 
third.  Mr.  DuvjiU  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  painstaking  man  en- 
gaged in  viticultural  pursuits  in  this  State, 
and  being  possf  ss.  d  of  ample  means,  he 
leaves  nothing  undone  which  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  most  captious 
critic.  The  growth  of  his  vineyard,  orchard 
trees  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  sudden  uprising  from  the  midst  of  all, 
of  a  small  city  of  wine  cellars,  resi  'ences, 
cottages,  stables,  tank  honsts.  etc.,  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  wnoder  to  all  who 
have  watched  the  marvellous  developrnt-ut 
of  this  estate. 


In  ZJor./ori'.")  Circular,  the  latest  foreign 
advicfs  from  wine  giowiDg  centers,  is  as 
follows: 

In  the  Boidi^aui  districts  of  France,  the 
vines  during  the  fortnight  und^-r  review, 
have,  on  the  whole,  made  good  headway. 
Some  thundt-rstorms  occurred,  accompanied 
by  refreshing  showers,  causing  the  budding 
to  dtvi-lop  marvclously.  Should  the  warm 
temperature  continue,  whatever  delay  there 
has  been  will  soou  be  recmped.  The  pros- 
pi  ct  of  a  good  vintage  has  predisposed  pro- 
p.ietrrsuMt  to  cling  too  obstinately  to  the 
coinpanitively  hi^li  pric-  sthey  hnve  latterly 
be.  n  a'.kitig.  Fn-m  th-  P.ilusiti  particular 
faviiruble  advice-  as  to  the  development  o( 
th  vin.  shave  bt-eu  received.  Some  dam- 
age w.ts  nuauwhile  done  by  a  hail  storm 
the  d.iy  b.  fore  vesti-rduy,  in  the  districts  of 
Saint -Est^pb-,  Saint- Seuriu-de-Caduurue, 
and  the  vineyards  of  Ambaies,  the  Carbon- 
Itlanc  and  Saiute-Eulalie.  In  the  white 
uiue  r<  giuns  viues  have  also  made  satisfac- 
tory progress. 

In  the  neighboring  departments,  the 
wiue  trade  has  come  pretty  much  to  a 
stand-still,  the  weather  being  all  that  could 
be  desired.  An  abundant  wine  crop  is  even 
at  this  early  stage  looked  for  with  some 
confidence. 

In  Germany,  the  month  of  May,  during 
which  the  viues  in  this  part  of  the  world 
art  frequently  visited  by  mght  frosts,  has 
so  far  been  exempt  from  them,  the  temper- 
ature at  the  same  time  being  mild  enough  to 
allow  the  vines  to  make  normal  progress 
and  compensate  for  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

Seasonable  weather  has  during  the  pres- 
ent month  pushed  vegetation,  in  Spain, 
sufficiently  to  overcome  the  delay  a  severe 
winter  and  tardy  spring  had  wrought,  so 
that  general  vintage  prospects  have  vastly 
improved  during  the  fortnight. 

In  Portugal  the  new  wine  crop  promises 
Well  in  regions  not  phylloxera-smitten,  but 
the  latter  are  in  the  minority  since  the 
scourge  has  made  further  headway  of  late 
years. 

From  Hungary  the  report  comes  that 
night  frosts  have  been  limited  to  a  few 
Northern  counties;  elsewhere  the  vines 
have  beeu  doing  tolerably  well,  but  do  not 
promise  abundance  in  some  districts. 


We  have  sixty  divisions  on  the  dials  of 
our  clocks  and  watches,  because  the  old 
Greek  astronomer,  Hipparuhus,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  b.-fnre  Christ,  ace-  pt- 
ed  the  Babylonian  system  of  recknuing 
time,  that  system  being  sexagesimal.  The 
Baylonians  were  acquainted  with  the  df- 
cimal  system,  but  for  common  or  practica 
purposes  they  counted  by  "sossi''  and 
"sari,"  the  "sossos"  reprtsenting  sixty  and 
the  "  saros  ''  six  times  sixty — 360.  From 
Hipparchus  that  mode  of  rtckouiug  found 
its  way  into  the  works  of  Plolomy,  about 
150  A.D.,  and  thence  was  carried  down  the 
stream  of  science  and  civilization  and  found 
its  way  to  the  dial-plate  of  our  clocks  and 
watches. 


Italy  is  the  greatest  olive-producing 
country,  1,250,000  acres  being  developed  to 
that  industry,  yielding  30,000,000  to  50,U00- 
000  gallons  of  oilauunally. 


ing  water,  and  thence  into  a  chamber  thor- 1 
oughly  disinfected,  where  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  the  workmen 
being  treated  to  a  similar  course  of  disio- 
fection  before  entering  the  room.  It  is 
said  that  this  system  has  been  subjected  to 
a  very  critical  investigation  by  sevei-al  of 
our  prominent  wine  men,  who  are  satisfied 
that  a  very  important  discovery  has  been 
made,  opening  up  another  avenue  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  crops. 

Another  use  to  which  the  grape  is  put  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  which  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage  in  the  larger  cities 
of  our  State,  is  that  of  freshly  expressing  th-- 
juice  for  drinking  purposes,  by  small  hand 
presses  fixed  on  th-  counter  of  stores.  The 
pure  juice  is  considered  hi'hly  medicinal, 
it  having  been  demonstrated  that  it  recon 
Btructs  the  blood,  aud  builds  up  th'  nervous 
system.  This  will  also  oflf^-ra  profitable  out- 
let for  the  surplus  product  of  our  vineyards. 


EvEBTTHiNG  poiuts  to  a  Speedy  solu- 
tiou  of  the  prcblem  ever  present  with 
anxious  growers,  as  to  what  we  shall  do 
with  our  grapes.  The  rapid  increase  noted 
in  the  yearly  cmp^,  together  with  the  com- 
paratively low  prices  which  now  rule,  has 
created  a  bug-bear,  difficult  to  down  with 
ordinary  argument.  The  experimental  tests 
which  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  view 
of  utilizing  the  juice  of  the  grape  are  many 
The  successful  adoption  of  any  or  all  means 
the  absorption  of  all  our  prodncl,  increas- 
ing though  it  may  be  year  by  y^  ar.  The 
must  process,  introduc  d  by  Dr.  Spriug- 
muehl,  is  turning  out  all  that  was  pit  dieted 
for  it,  and  machinery  capabl-  of  working 
many  thousands  of  tons,  will  probably 
be  er<  cted  this  summer.  Mr.  Clayton,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Viticultural  Commis- 
fiion  in  New  York,  suggests  the  advisability 
of  putting  up  this  must  in  jars  and  small 
packages  for  family  use.  lu  that  form  a 
good  d.mand  will  spiiug  up.  New  York 
itstlf  b>  ing  good  for  at  U-ast  1.000  tons. 

Another  improvement  which  is  lattly 
report,  d,  is  that  by  which  the  must  is  pre- 
s.  rved  free  from  fermentation.  The  grape 
IS  firbt  of  all  disinfected  of  the  germs  of 
fermentation  by  being  passed  through  boil* 


C.  McApkk  who  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  to  PariJ  in  the  interests  of 
California  wine  growers,  is  busily  engaged 
collecting  samples  of  wine.  The  matter 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  when  it  is  probable  eome 
action  will  be  taken.  The  general  idea 
among  the  members  of  the  board  seems  to 
be,  that  in  face  of  the  large  display  of  the 
wines  of  Europe,  more  attention  should  be 
given  by  the  California  exhibitor  to  an 
appropriate  exhibition  of  our  raisins,  bran- 
dies aud  condensed  must. 

Wines  will  pall  on  visitors  in  the  mit* 
ter  of  Buptr-abundauce,  while  the  distinc- 
tive collection  as  suggested,  will  invite 
the  critical  attention  of    Connoiseurs. 


The  following   self-explanatory  letter  is 
annexed  to  the  annual  report  of  the  retiring 
President  of  the  California  Board  of  State 
Viticultural  Commissioners: 
To  His  Excellency,  R.  W.  Waleiinau, 

Oovernor  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sib; — Herewith  you  will  find  transmitted 
my  Annual  Report  for  1888  as  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commission- 
ers, together  with  other  documents  neces- 
sary thereto. 

Owing  to  your  recent  succession  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair  through  the  death  of 
the  late  Governor  Bartlett,  it  is  the  first 
report  you  will  have  received  from  me;  and 
as  my  term  of  office  expires  by  limitation 
on  the  19th  of  this  month,  it  will  also  be 
the  last  I  will  be  called  upon  to  make  dur- 
ing your  administration.  In  view  of  these 
facts  I  deem  it  necessary,  for  your  informa- 
tion, to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  work 
accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  by 
this  Board.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
since,  in  certain  quart'^rs  there  exists,  appar- 
ently, a  detennintd  ignorance  regarding  the 
work  accomplished  by  this  Commission,  as 
well  as  a  sustained  endeavor  to  cloud  the 
great  actual  value  of  its  labors. 
Respectfully, 

AEPAD  HiHASZTHTf. 

President  of  the  California  Board  of  State 
Viticultural  Commissioners. 
San  Fbancisco,  April  12th,  1888. 


Statistical  betubns  for  April,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  give  the 
first  indications  of  winter  grain  prospects 
for  the  current  season.  The  general  aver- 
age of  the  condition  of  wheat  on  April  1  is 
stated  at  82  per  cent,  and  of  rye  at  93.5  per 
cent,  and  it  is  authoritatively  asserted  that 
the  present  appearance  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
not  promising.  The  average  for  wheat 
above  stated  is  the  lowest  which  has  been 
shown  for  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1883,  when  it  was  80  per  cent,  and  of  1885, 
whi-n  it  was  75  per  cent.  The  proapect  of  a 
reduction  in  the  yield  of  grain  is  not  so  tlis- 
couragiiig  when  we  consider  the  prevail- 
ing low  prices;  and  if  the  European  demand 
shall  prove  as  full  and  ample  as  in  the  past, 
the  higher  range  of  values  which  short 
cropi  will  entail  may  probably  prove  to  be 
satisfactory  and  compensate  for  the  fulling 
off  in  the  crop.  Since  the  statistical  state- 
ment was  made  there  have  been  extensive 
freshets  throughout  the  Mississippi  Vail,  y, 
aud  a  wide  area  of  cultivate  d  territory  has 
been  under  water,  great  injury  and  total 
loss  of  crops  resulting,  Distress  is  iuevitM- 
ble  in  such  sections;  but  there  is  still  hope 
that  the  damage  may  not  be  utterly  irre- 
parable. 


Recent  bepobts  to  the  Vtticultural  Com- 
mission from  th^  grape  growiug  districts  of 
the  state,  are  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
From  the  Souoma  vineyards  they  are  very 
favorable,  from  Santa  Rosa  nothing  extra, 
from  St.  Helena  some  reports  are  favorable, 
some  the  reverse,  while  from  the  interior 
countries,  the  prospects  for  a  very  heavy 
crop  are  considered  good.  From  Gleuwood, 
iu  Santa  Cruz  County,  the  season  is  said 
to  be  very  propitious,  with  grapes  looking 
well. 


The  planting  of  the  olive  is  progressing 
more  rapidly  all  over  the  State,  than  might 
be  credited.  In  nearly  every  section  of 
the  warmer  belts,  acreage  is  being  laid  out 
in  this  valuable  tree.  The  people  of  the 
State  appreciate  the  future  value  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  are  evidently  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  values  which  at 
present,  rule  in  lands  suitable  for  olive 
cultivation. 


The  Los  Angeles  disease  continues  un- 
impeded in  its  course  of  destruction,  and 
vineyards  are  suffering  severely.  The  new 
plague  is  described  by  the  Commission  as 
an  apoplexy  of  the  vine,  checking  of  the 
sap,  under  sudden  climatic  changes,  being 
instantly  attended  with  fatal  results  to  the 
plant. ^^ 

Fumigation  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Acrou,  a  physician  of  Agrigentnm, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  caused  great  fires 
10  be  lighted  and  aromatics  to  be  thrown 
into  them  to  purify  the  air,  and  thus  to 
have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  and 
other  places  in  Greece  about  473  B.  C. 


A  LONDON  contemporary  says:  A  certain 
firm  in  the  wine  trade  has  recently  issued  a 
circular,    in   which  it  is  stated   that   Lord 

,    one   of   the   partners,    is  to  be 

found  in  the  office  daily.  What  a  blessed 
privilege  it  must  be  to  buy  one's  champagne 
of  the  younger  son  of  a  marquis  1 


The  stock  of  sugar  in  four  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  Tuesday,  June  5th, 
was  246.000  tons,  against  223,000  tons  same 
time  last  year.  Private  accounts  report  the 
beet  crop  still  suffering  from  drouth. 


The  beebies  are  setting  on  Chas.  A. 
Wetmore's  olive  orchard,  which  were  report- 
ed so  full  of  fruit  buds,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  crop  is  full,  being  all  the  trees  shonld 
bear. 


Scientists  have   determined  by   careful 
experiments  that  a  man   can   barely   taste 
3-l,000th3  of  a  grain  of  sugar,  l-l,O00th  of   , 
a  grain  of   salt,  and  6-10,000,00Othi  of  a 
grain  of  strychine. 


July  (J,  1888 


GAN    I'R.ys'ClSOO    MEKOHAJS'T 
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BOMB    SifNHIBLB    NI^GUeaTIO!)tS. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture, 

ChUf  Executive  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Esq. 
Gintlimin:— As  saggestions  hare  been 
iuviti'd  irom  grape  growers  and  wiue 
mak«;rs,  [  bt-g  to  coDtribate  the  followiug 
facts  oQil  pluus  for  the  general  good  of  our 
great  industry. 

The  people  of  this  groat  are  essentially  a 
ruligious,  and  uo  doubt  like  to  see  all  their 
iudustrit^s  eslHblisbfd  on  a  solid  basis  iu 
conformity  with  their  religious  belief.  The 
first  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  California 
Tery  wisely  followed  their  master  Christ, 
and  became  the  first  gnipe  growers  and  wiue 
makers  iu  our  State  of  California,  making 
and  drinking  as  good  wine  as  the  old  Mexi- 
can vine  (the  Mission)  could  make.  Iu 
those  early  days  they  could  get  no  b<  tter 
stocks,  but  an  far  as  they  could  they  obryid 
the  Lord.  "  Wint  is  the  new  testament  in  tny 
blood;  every  one  of  you  drink  tcine.''  If 
their  successors,  the  reverent  gentlemen  of 
to-day  would  only  do  the  same,  and  dis- 
tribute a  cup  of  California  wine  to  eviry 
charcb  member  every  Sabbath,  the  00,000,- 
000  people  of  this  Union  would  be  uU  the 
healthier  for  it,  and  there  would  a  good 
market  for  all  our  wiue,  while  Christian 
temperance  would  drive  '•  Tyrannical  Pro- 
hibition'' out  of  the  world.  History  tells 
as  that  when  God  Almighty  chose  the  best 
land  in  the  world  for  His  chosen  people  > 
he  selected  thu  land  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  and  then  turning  out  those  savages 
who  had  disgraced  humanity  there,  by  eviu 
worse  crimes  than  tLOse  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  formerly  owned  California,  God  plant- 
ed His  people  as  a  nation  of  viticulturi^t^  uud 
wine  makers.  He  gave  them  special  laws  of 
viticulture.  What  to  plant,  (i.  e.  choice 
vines,  Ac,  .tc.)^How  lo  prune,  (i.  e.  to  cut 
out  barren  branches,  and  to  pinch  and  thin 
the  fruitful  branches)  and  most  important 
of  all  He  ordered  the  vineyards  to  go  un- 
prnned  and  wild  every  Beveuth  year  so  as  to 
restore  power  to  the  worn  and  roots  and  to 
create  new  root«.  and  thus  to  prevent  those 
fearful  diseases,  phylloxera,  chlorotiis,  pho- 
ma,  kc,  &c.4by  using  the  following  system 
which  is  a  welUknowu  law  of  all  vegetable 
oulture  -  (Lev.  XXV). 

The  neglect  of  God's  law  in  Europe  by 
the  half  Christian  people  of  that  continent, 
produced,  as  we  all  know,  awful  disease 
and  destruction  of  the  vines — mainly  for 
want  of  following  the  vineyards — and  our 
Legislature  should  have  foreseen  the  need 
of  imparling  experienced  men  from  Europe 
from  the  great  agricultural  colleges  there, 
the  need  also  of  issuing  simple  text  books 
for  the  public  schools,  such  as  an  ampelo 
graphy,  classified  according  to  the  wiut 
producing  power,  and  specifying  the  soils 
and  aspects  of  the  various  kinds,  socb  as 
Hocks,  Clarets,  Riesling,  Burgundies,  Ports, 
Shern*.  Madeira,  Mitrsalo,  Ac,  Ac,  also 
the  great  raisin  grapes,  and  the  little  corin- 
ths,  (miscalled  currants)  und  then  the  fa- 
mous table  grapes  that  are  only  At  to  be 
eaten,  but  will  not  make  wine. 

Then  a  text  book  ou  Viticulture  involving 
of  course  pruning,  training,  grafting,  plant* 
ing,  resistants,  seedlings,  hybrids,  Ac,  Ac 
Then  a  text  book  on  Viniculture,  giving 
all  the  special  methods  for  th(^  special  wines 
Instead  of  doing  this  they  appointed  your 
hnmble  committee,  giving  yon  a  mere  pit- 
tance and  expecting  you  to  do  work  worth 
many  millions  for  about  $10,000  a  year. 
Your  work  stands  there  and  will  stand  foi- 
ever  nobly  done,  as  far  and  farther  than 
yoQ  could  be  expected  to  go  in  the  Govern- 
mant  of  an  industry  that  will  b«   presently  I 


worth  untold  millions  and  the  Legislature 
should  vote  SlO.OOO  each  to  the  founders  of 
viticulture.  Fur  every  dollar  spent  the 
Legislature  ahouKI  have  spent  $100,  that  is 
a  mllliou  dollars.  Let  anybody  travel  old 
Sonoma  and  see  long  miles  of  vineyards 
totally  killed,  millions  of  dollars  thrown 
away,  becaus'?  our  rulers  took  no  steps  to 
stop  it,  and  left  you  powerless  to  do  so. 
Look  at  the  destroying  angel  "the  vine 
louse,"  marchiug  across  the  country  aud 
ruining  homes,  blasting  fortunes,  withering 
up  industries,  stealing  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  men,  fit;;ure  that  going  on  as  in 
France,  aud  then  ask  what  are  our  rulers  do- 
ing? Cultivating  phylloxera! 

In  other  lauds  Government  take  steps  to 
destroy  small-pox,  pleuropneumiiuia.  and 
also  that  worse  pest  of  all,  phylloxera,"  aud 
they  also  quaranliue  tufectiou — but  what 
Hteps  are  taken  here — positively  none — ex- 
cept to  grow  phylloxera  at  Berkeley  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  little  thiuji;  it  is. 

Government  has  shirked  all  its  duties 
and  left  the  H:traszthys,  the  Wetmores,  the 
Drummouds,  iho  PohndorSs,  the  Cmbbs, 
the  Kohlers  and  others  to  lift  the  industry 
as  best  they  could  with  next  to  no  help  at 
alt,  and  without  power  to  grapple  by  law 
with  the  industry.  There  neglect  ie  here 
lO-day  in  wholesale  death  of  vineyards  that 
should  have  lived  in  vineyards  that  must 
be  grafted  to  better  stocks  iu  bad  wiues 
made  from  grapes  grown  in  wrong  soils  iu 
vineyards  iu  frosty  mud  flats,  instead  of  on 
hills  in  claret  and  hock  land  used  for  mus 
cats  and  raisins,  in  vile  pomace  brand,  poi- 
souiug  peoplu  in  low  saloons,  in  imported 
German  spirits  of  rotten  potatoes  to  mix  in 
fruit  juices  colored  with  poisons,  and  all 
this  poured  down  the  guzzles  of  miserable 
people  till  our  better  people  aroused  have 
rushed  into  a  falsely  called  temperance 
movement,  that  is  Prohibition.  The  real 
temperance  movement  is  to  follow  Christ  to 
make  good  wiue  and  drink  it  every  day  as 
food;  to  plant  chosen  vines  (Isaiah  V);  to 
follow  the  vineyards  every  seventh  year,  so 
as  to  prevent  death  of  the  roots. 

I  suggest  other  steps  to  be  taken  are  to 
found  an  agricultural  college  with  professors 
of  viticultQre  aud  of  viuicultnre.  Send  out 
inspectors  through  all  California  as  a  vine- 
police  and  report  all  disease,  then  if  a  law 
be  passed  to  stamp  out  disease,  (as  iu  Aus- 
tralia), money  williiave  to  be  voted  to  pay 
fur  the  vines  that  are  destroyed. 

Issue  the  school  text  books  as  named,  and 
support  a  vine  and  wine  gazette  (is  like  the 
Mkechant)  to  report  progress.  Found  a  State 
uurser}'  to  distribute  clean  aud  noble  stocks 
suited  to  each  climate  of  California,  a  branch 
nursery  at  Fresno  would  meet  the  wants  of 
Soulheru  California,  and  the  sales  froi 
these  would  pay  expenses.  This  is  really 
a  federal  business.  The  Union  will  get 
more  good  by  founding  good  vineyards  and 
by  growing  wholesome  wines,  than  by 
spending  millions  in  fortification.  To  issue 
text  books  for  the  whole  Union  would  teach 
the  rising  yoath  how  to  plant,  to  prune,  and 
to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  grapes,  olives  and 
citrus  fruits,  and  to  ripen  wholesome  wines 
for  export. 

Mr.  Wetmoro  speaks  rightly  when  he 
says  viueyardists  should  take  up  the  tem- 
perance movement  and  prove  wine  is  a  vital 
food  for  man's  body  as  Christ  decided  it  to 
DC  "There  is  nothing  that  entering  into  a 
man  can  defile  him,  what  comes  out  of  a 
man  that  is  what  defiles  him,  for  out  of 
man's  heart  came  drunkenness,  glnttory, 
Ac,  with  their  ends  miactiief,  misery  and 
madness. 


Found  also  a  State  wine  cellar,  not  a 
mere  experimental  one  like  Berkeley,  but  a 
cellar  capable  of  selling  whole  crops  from 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  prove 
the  wiue  power  of  the  different  soils  aud 
counties,  and  to  make  known  our  win^-s 
among  the  Eastern  States,  Canada,  Eugland 
and  thf)  world. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  "  the 
bigger  the  viueyard,  the  better  the  wine." 
History  says :  Good  wine  only  grows  in 
small  lots  anywhi-re,  or  "  the  noblest  viu 
tages  are  the  growth  of  little  vineyards.' 
.\  C'-ntral  cellar  by  making  known  choict 
viutjiges  would  do  much  to  drive  foreign 
wine  out  of  America.  1  thought  it  best  not 
to  disturb  this  essay  with  any  disputes,  as 
the  heresies  of  falsely  called  Christian  tern 
perauce  could  be  exposed  —  people  who 
paint  human  sepulcliler  white  outside  with 
Prohibition,  but  leave  the  siuful  hearts  all 
untouched  within. 

Hoping  these  suggestions  may  help  yon 
aud  our  California  industries,  I  am  Gentle- 
men. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  "SV.  Tbeadwell. 

FaLCONHCEST    VlSEtARD. 

Sonoma  County,  Calipobnia,. 
[P.  S.]     This  mail  tells  us  that  the  Pro- 
vince of  Victoria  has  just  quarantined    all 
fruits,  vines,  grapes,  Ac.  from  Xew  South 
Wales. 

THE    BIARriNEZ    Wl>'EKt. 


Although  the  meeting  called  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  winery  last  week,  did  not 
draw  as  large  a  number  as  was  desirable, 
a  full  interchange  of  views  was  had,  aud  it 
was  plainly  shown  that  the  enterprise  was 
one  of  the  necessities  that  circumstances 
will  soon  force  into  existence  any  way. 
Probably  a  thousand  tons  of  grapes  will 
be  produced  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Martinez  this  year,  a  large  portion  of  which 
must  be  converted  into  wine.  The  local 
wineries  will  absorb  a  portion,  aud  the 
rest  will  be  sold  away  for  what  they  will 
bring,  unless  a  plant  is  soon  started  here 
to  furnish  a  market  for  them.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  at  the  meeting  to  pre- 
pare the  papers  for  incorporation,  and  sub- 
mit the  same  for  subscriptions.  Messrs. 
L.  C.  Wittenmyer,  James  Kelly,  H.  Raap 
and  K.  A.  Smith  form  the  committee,  and 
no  better  selection  could  be  made.  A  co- 
operative winery,  and  eventually  a  cannery 
and  other  branches  naturally  growing  out 
of  it,  is  the  most  promising  industry  that 
has  yet  been  suggested,  and  if  the 
people  of  Martinez  realize  its  importance 
to  the  town,  there  will  be  no  such  word  as 
fail  this  time. 

AiiMlmllnn  locabaCors. 

In  Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands 
are  seen  many  large  mounds  of  earth  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of 
departed  natives.  These  remarkable 
tumuli,  reaching  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  in 
perpendicular  height  and  sixty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  are  not  the  work  of 
man,  however,  but  are  now  known  to  be 
the  incubators  built  by  the  jangle  fowl  and 
other  species  of  the  small  family  of  mega- 
podidie,  or  great  footed  birds.  Each  of 
these  great  piles  consists  of  fallen  leaves, 
grasses,  etc,  which  the  birds  deposit  in 
place  by  throwing  backward  with  one  foot- 
Though  the  mounds  are  usually  iu  dense 
shade,  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  has 
been  found  to  riii84>  the  temperature  at  the 
center  as  high  as  95  degrees.  The  eggs  are 
carefully  placed  with  the  larger  end  up, 
about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  are  all  cov- 
ered to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  or  three  feet. 


rUE    Ft'Tt'HE    OE    lAUrOBMIA. 


A  reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
took  occasion  to  interview  Hon.  Blantou 
Duncan,  of  Kentucky,  during  bis  visit 
there,  and  here  is  a  part  of  the  talk: 

In  the  next  decade  miiliuus  will  come  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  unequaled  in  it3  climate, 
its  noil,  its  varied  productions.  Iu  my 
travels  I  have  seen  nothing  to  surpass  it. 
California  is  un  empire  in  itself,  perfectly 
iudependuut  of  all  the  world,  and  will  be 
able  from  its  own  resources,  to  cope  with 
any  natiou  on  the  globe.  It  is  almost  like 
the  flash  of  Aladdiu's  lamp  to  witness  the 
wonderful  transmutation  and  development 
of  the  past  three  years. 

While  many  uorlhera  localities  are  ice- 
bound, and  the  marrow  almost  freezes  in 
one's  bones,  here  at  this  season,  in  the 
open  air,  flowers  of  most  gorgeous  hue  and 
variety,  and  magnificent  trees,  eqaal  the 
tropicd  in  profusion. 

Strawberries,  lemons,  oranges,  canli- 
flowers,  peas,  and  every  description  of 
vegetablts  are  daily  gathered  in  the  fields. 
Tomatoes  grow  into  trees  in  some  localities, 
and  continue  to  bear  their  fruit,  regard- 
less of  season  or  UL-cessity  of  replanting 
The  orange  trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  are 
also  covered  with  blossoms.  The  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  65°  iu  the  day  down  to  36® 
at  night. 

This  generation  will  witness  an  impoor. 
which  will  prodably  make  California  the 
empire  state.  Xew  York  will  soon  be 
brought  within  four  days  of  San  Francisco; 
and  families  with  moderate  means  will 
leave  Siberian  atmosphere  for  one  which 
far  surpasses  the  Italian  Riviera,  or  any 
other  European  resort,  which  during  this 
century  has  attracted  the  richest  of  land. 
There  is  room  for  50,000,000  people  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  with  a  development  of  materi- 
al wealth  and  resources  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  with  any  influx,  which  the  whole 
power  aud  capacity  off  all  the  Pacific  lines 
may  be  able  to  transport. 


SOME     ENOBnortt    SAl.ABIf3i. 


Some  interesting  figures  in  regard  to 
salaries  have  been  elicited  in  a  sait  now  in 
progress  in  Brooklyn  against,'  a  baking* 
powder  company.  It  was  shown  that  the 
president  of  the  company  draws  a  salary  of 
$50,000  a  year,  the  vice-|>resident  $30,000, 
and  the  treasurer  $6,0(K).  The  president  of 
a  paint  aud  varnish  company,  who  waa 
introduced  as  an  expert  iu  regard  to  salaries 
stated  that  the  superintendent  of  his  com- 
pany received  $50,000  a  year,  while  the 
yearly  business  did  not  exceed  $3,000,000. 
.Another  witness  stated  that  in  companies 
with  which  ho  was  acquainted,  the  chief 
executive  officers  rt^eived  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  a  year,  while  a  representative  of  a 
kerosene  oil  company  said  that  he  knew  one 
officer  of  a  large  corporation  who  received 
a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year,  and  two  others 
who  received  $20,000  each.  These  figures 
are  enormous,  and  were  unknown  until  the 
days  of  trnsts  and  combinations.  The  ez- 
planatiou  is  furnished  in  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  witneases,  who  said  that  ibe 
business  of  the  company  with  which  b*^  is 
connected  had  been  increased  until  the 
profits  bad  reached  450  per  cent,  on  the 
original  capital  stock. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Tbk  total  vote  of  the  United  States  in 
18B4  reached  10.148,061.  but  for  1888  the 
total  is  expected  to  pile  up  close  to  11,000,  • 
000.  The  larger  fraction  of  the  expected 
increase  of  1.000,000  will  be  composed  of 
native  bom  young  men,  who  will  cast  their 
first  vote  for  President  next  November. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S-  GO'S  STEAMER  COLIMA,  JUNE  30th,  IS8S. 


TO  NEW  YORK. 


MARKB. 

BlIlPPBRa. 

PACKAOBS   AND    CONTBMa. 

OALLOSS 

VALUE 

G 

J  Oundlach  k  Co 

OSi-liiniiii;&  Co  ...  .. 

BDre.vtu-i  Co 

Lachtnan  &  Jacobi.    . . 

CCarp.v  k  Co 

',[ 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co  . 
A  Greeiibaum  ^  Co — 
Kohler  &  Van  Berifen. 

Cal  Transfer  Co 

S  Laohnian  &  Co 

Trapoli,  Ber,;e9  &  Co.. 

Willianis.Dimond  ,^  Co 

70  barrels  Wine ^ 

4,943 

7.2.36 

6.>'60 

1 ,276 

1 .269 

251 

511 

2,940 

26 

486 

245 

1,213 

150 

3,760 

7,446 

4,63U 

178 
2,678 

188 
80 
10 

2,236 

268 

1,022 

1,0-22 

720 

$1 ,920 

A  VCo 

1.50  barrels  Wine 

140  barrels  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

2,895 
2,9O0 

3U1 

423 

VI-     

FZ 

IflO 

10  barrels  Wine 

60  barrels  Wine 

179 
1,176 

13 

PP . 

K  B    

.IC 

0  H  0  M 

A  G  &  Co 

V  in  liiamond 

10  barrels  Wine            

195 

5  barrels  Wine 

-'5  barrels  Wine 

IHO 

620 

82 

1,563 

7,446 

15 

Lav  Clark . 

78  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 1 

3  half-barrels  Wine f 

2,300 

W&Co 

J  P 

100 
951 

339 

62 

BS 

ES ._ 

7 

53  barrels  Wine (^ 

5  half-barrels  \A'ine J 

1 1  paokaires  Brandy 

■2n  barre's  W' ine 

25  barre's  Wine 

17  barrels  Wine 

1,000 
536 
425 

425 

TWJ  H 

300 

ToUI  ftmouDt  ol  Wine,  C 
Tot&l  amount  of  Branily 

51,237 
456 

826,1  15 

875 

TO     CENTRAL   AMERICA. 


EM  ?,  Acajutla 

J  A  O.  Acajutla 

A  V,  Acajtitla 

SS  A,  Acajutla 

M  A  V,  Acajutla 

K  O,  Corinto , 

C  B,  Acatutia 
RDO.  LaLibertAd. 
TC.  LaLibertad  ... 


J  L,  San  Jose  d  (junt  . 

H  I,  Acajutla 

A  C  D,  Acajutla 

A  Z  &  Co,  Acajutla  . . . 
PS,  Champerico 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. 
Urrela  k  U riosle 


Sperry  &  (Jo 

Moiitca'etfrc  i:  Co, 
JohnTWrijfht    .. 


J  Gundlach  k  Co.. . 
B  Dre>  fus  &Vo  ... 


Kultman,  Salz  &  Co, 
Eug  de  Sabla&  Co.., 


1  barrel  Wioe   

■1  kegs  Wine 

10  kepa  Wine 

'2  cases  Wine 

0  kegs  Wine , 

4  cases  Wine    

1  keg  Whiskey 

12  casts  Wine 

7  kegs  Wine...  

1  ket'  Whi.-key 

•2  haJf-barrels  Wine  . 

■2  barrels  Wine 

.5  half-barrels  Wine . 

2  kega  Wine  

6  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  ol  Wine.  14  ija?c9  and 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey     


30 

40 

lUO 

52 
lu 
10 

70 
30 
.S5 
100 
135 
20 
60 

870 

40 


20 
30 
75 

103 
27 
IH 
25 
36 
65 

]irj 
43 

140 

120 
12 


765 
140 


TO  MEXICO. 


50 
180 

(  30 

B  B           '■         Thannhauser  4:  Co,. 

B  H  &  Co  " 1  Gutte 

..  20  cases  Wine 

82 
113 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  31  case*!  and 

230 

8225 

TO  PANAMA. 


FA I  L  F  Lastretd I  10  eases  Wine. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DBSTINATIOM. 

VESSEL. 

RIQ. 

aALLOKfl. 

VALUR. 

Mariposa 

steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

150 
62 

23h 
25 

790 
1,512 

2,774 

ISO 

40 

220 

10 

674 

571 

Total 

$1,606 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 72,137  gallons       827,035 

Tota!  Miscellaneous  fbipmenta 2,774       "  1,605 


Grand  totals 74,911 


•28,640 


^Fairbanks'  Standard   Scales 


WAGON  SCALES 

FOR 

VINEYARDS 


BARREL 

AND 

-BOX  TRUCKS 


Our  Wagon  and    Platform  Scales  are  used  by  all  promineni 
Vineyardists  and  F"rult  Growers. 

SEE    THE    SXAXDARO    THERiVlOM  ETER  ! 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LISTS  TO 

Fairbanks  &  Hntcliinson 

519   MARKET  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL 


THE     VINE    AXD    ITS     FUriT. 

(Continued  from  j»%ge  86,) 
In  coDtiuuatiou   of   the    Biibji^ct   in    the 
latest  issufj   of   the    VineynrfVisl,    Dr,    Mc- 
Carthy says: 

The  Greeks  and  RomaTis  worHhipprd  the 
god  of  wiue  under  the  name  of  Bacchus  or 
Dionj'suB.  In  these  fictions  he  was  regard- 
ed as  the  son  of  Jnpiler  and  Semele  a 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  These  ancient  people 
asciibt'd  to  wine  a  numbtr  of  offices  and  re 
lated  very  muny  achievments,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  accompUshi'd.  Among  the 
things  for  which  he  was  celebrated  were  his 
advanoemfiit  of  morals,  legislation  and 
commerce.  He,  too,  was  a  cultivator  of  the  , 
vine  as  well  as  a  patron  of  the  honey  bees. 
Nor  was  that  all — he  was  renowned  for  his 
military  eipeditioug  in  the  distant  ludies, 
with  an  army  composed  of  men  and  wcmen. 
The  worship  of  this  mythological  divinity 
originated  very  early  it  is  thought  in  India. 
In  his  numerous  marches  he  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  the  cultivation  of  the  vine; 
hence  to  him  the  grape  vine  and  the  ivy 
were  especially  sacred.  Goats  were  offered 
in  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  because 
they  were  injurious  to  the  vine.  But  alas! 
Bacchus  was  not  the  god  of  virtue  and 
sobriety  surely  for  the  festivals  which  com- 
memorated him  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  became  wild  and  licentious  orgies, 
and  were  finally  on  that  account  abolished 
iu  Rome  by  the  Senate  in  the  year  A.  U.  C. 
568,  The  oldest  representatives  of  the  god 
Bacchus  are  much  more  dignified  than 
those  of  later  times.  By  the  poets  and 
artists  of  antiquity  he  was  exhibited  as  a 
handsome  boy,  resembliug  a  female  in 
natural  refinement  of  expression;  but  in 
after  times  he  is  found  represented  with 
swollen  cheeks  and  bloated  body,  and  after 
crowned  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  holding 
a  wine  cup  iu  his  haud  and  attended  by  a 
panther  -  Sometimes  ho  appears  holding 
in  his  hand  a  cluster  of  grapes.  At  another 
time  he  figures  iu  scripture  and  bas-reliefs 
as  a  bloated  young  mau  borne  by  satyrs  and 
attended  by  cupids  and  Bacchanals,  and 
then  again  he  is  seen  in  chariot  drawn  by 
tigers  and  leopards  or  panthers.  The  moral 
of  this  old  mythologj'  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
handsome  boy  Bacchus,  the  vine  and  its 
fruit  are  represented  as  harmless  and 
nourishing,  but  in  the  bloated  young  mau 


drawu  by  tigers  harnessed  to  his  chariot, 
we  have  the  bud  side  of  the  viue  business, 
a  side  which  every  one  admits  to  bi;  posn- 
ble.  The  Greek  were  great  cultivatois  of 
the  viue.  It  is  true  that  as  a  people,  they 
lived  simply;  especially  is  this  slatement 
true  of  the  Lacedemonians  who  were  so 
frugal  that  thoy  would  uot  allow  among 
them  professional  cooks.  The  Athemaius 
also  lived  moderately,  but  perhaps  it  was 
because  of  the  unfruitfuluess  of  the  soil  of 
Atica.  With  them,  water  mixed  with  wine 
was  the  common  beverage.  The  Greek 
word  which  is  used  to  signify  a  drinking 
cup  is  one  that  means  to  mingle,  which 
clearly  shows  that  they  mingle  something 
with  the  water  they  drink.  There  were  iu 
use  among  them  two  kinds  of  wine — the 
strong,  which  would  bear  a  large  dilution 
with  water,  and  a  weaker  kiud,  which  was 
used  unmingle.d.  To  drink  the  unmixed 
(the  strong)  in  their  common  parlance  was 
"to  driuk  like  a  Scythian.''  They  used  also 
the  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape — 
the  must\t7n  of  the  Romans — the  Oknkos  of 
the  Greeks.  A  drink  was  prepared  by  them 
which  was  an  unfermented  wiue  iuspissated 
by  boiling.  The  Greeks,  though  more  tem- 
perate than  the  Romans  had  of  wiues  a 
great  variety,  whose  names  and  quality 
were  derived  from  the  localities  where  they 
were  produced.  Besides  they  imported 
wines  from  Asia  aud  from  Egypt,  And  no 
gentleman's  residence  was  considered  com- 
plete which  did  not  have  its  wine  cellar. 
We  spiak  of  this  not  to  commeud  their 
wiue  drinking  and  drnukenuess,  but  to 
show  how  long  ago  the  grape  was  raised 
aud  used. 


The  Olive  iu   California. 


The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  olive  in 
I  California  promises  to  make  the    State   as 
!  noted  for  its  productions   as    the   countries 
I  along  the    Meditterranean.     Thousands  of 
1  trees  are  already  in  bearing,  and  every  year 
sees  the  number  augmented.     The  making 
of  oil  is  already  a  considerable  industry,  and 
the  local  product  has  almost  entirety  usurp- 
ed  the  place  of  the  imported  pickled   olive 
in  California  markets.   Iu  a  few  years  Cali- 
fornia olives  and  olive   oil   will   excite   as 
much  attention  in  the  East  as   our  raisins 
and  wines  do  at  present — Oceaninde  Journal^ 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  G-roceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 

o 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Send  your  address  and   have   their  Monthly    Price    List   mailed    regularly   to  you. 

^SENO    A    TKIAI,    »RDER.-S» 

9  i  11  Montgomery  At,  409  k  411  Montgomery  Ar 

40  4  42  Fourth  Street,  401  Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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TBKATMCNT    OF    SULDEW. 

At  the  NatioDal  Viticnltaral  Conventiou. 
b«ld  ftt  MacoD,  Frauce.  in  October.  Mr. 
BfttUDcbon  presented  a  report  on  the  treat- 
DicDt  o(  mildew  in  ISJ^.  from  which  he 
drew  th<'  followinfi  conciasions: 

1.  The  meteorological  coDditioQti  which 
have  accompanied  or  followed  the  treat- 
m«Dta  have  andoabtediv  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  resalti  obtained. 

3.  The  induence  of  thesp  conditions  is 
Btor**  or  lesa  important  according  to  the 
utoation,  expo>;are  and  care  of  the  soil  in 
tbo  Tineyard:  the  better  the  soil,  the  bett^r-r 
tb«  Tineyard,  in  olerated  locatioati  expo^ied 
to  the  wind^,  the  better  are  the  conditions. 

3.  PreTi^utire  treatment  ought  always 
to  be  recommended;  followiDg  the  local 
aad  climatic  conditions,  they  should  be 
mad*  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  in  all 
eaMS  before  the  15th  of  Jane. 

4.  In  order  to  insure  good  results  it  is 
Dcocwirj  to  repeat  the  treatments  at  least 
three  times,  when  the  conditions  are  the 
most  faTorable,  and  often  fonr  or  eren  five 
tJmM. 

5.  Eaa  celeste  of  varions  strengths, 
B^mleaax  mixture,  either  according  to  the 
old  or  new  formula,  the  simple  solutions  of 
lalpate  of  ccpp^^r  or  those  containing  car- 
bonate of  soda,  should  be  further  experi- 
mented with  before  we  can  pronoouce  upon 
their  relative  Talnes. 

6.  From  experiments  already  made,  it 
ippeftfs  tbit  the  sniphate  of  copper  in  the 
lolations  should  not  be  reduced  below  a 
certain  per  cent.  Bt^ginuiug  with  weak 
tolntions  early  in  the  season  while  the 
eaTM  are  yet  tender.  Later  when  the 
earet  are  fully  dereloped,  and  in  conse- 
IQcnce,  more  resistant  to  the  caustic  action 
>f  the  copper  sulphate,  solutions  contain- 
ng  a  greater  per  cent,  of  this  salt  may  be 
ited. 

7.  Finally,  wbaterer  may  be  the  liquid 
(Dployed  only  good  spraying  machines  or 
lampa  should  be  used  to  apply  them. 

riOM   F.    L.    aCBIBXXB    C.    S.    XTCOLOGIST. 

Commnnications  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Scribner 
f  C.  S.  Mycological  department: 

Id  an  article  publi.shed  in  Le  Progre:s 
igricoU  ti  TiXico/e  April  29,  1888.  in  an 
rticle  entitled  "The  Mildew,  Black-rot 
Dd  Cootnihyrinm  in  1888."  M.  Degm.lly. 
le  director  of  the  journal,  says:    From  the 

ports  which  I  hare  received,  it  appears: 

I.  That  in  1887.  liquids  have,  in  general 
iTen  better  results  than  powders. 

3.  That  in  the  sonth-east,  the  process, 
hieh,  with  few  exceptions,  has  giren  the 
>st  results  in  ean  celeste. 

3.  That,  in  the  region  of  the  sontb-west 
le  Bordeaox  mixture  holds,  in  general,  the 
nt  position. 

That,  in  reaame,  eaa  celeste  and  the 
ordeaux  constitute  two  excellent  processes 

treatment. 

Tba  efficacy  of    both    theRe    processes  is 

usidered  as  absolutely  demonstrated,  and 

is  thought  that,   when  properly  applied 

py    ought    to    give    everywhere,  nearly 

nal  resnlu. 

The  value  or  efficacy  of  the  powders  is  a 

lestion  yet  to  be  determined. 

In  giving  the  formula  for  eau  celeste.  M. 

■gfolly  adds  in  a  foot  note  {p.  566.)     "At 

»  first  treaimem,  which  is  made  while  the 
sre  very  young  and  tender,  eau 
has    sometimes   occasioned   slight 

"ung  of    the   foliage.     One   may    avoid 

■  by  preparing  the  compound  in  a  difftr- 
After   having    dissolved    the 
of  copper,  (1  lb.  in  a   gallon  of 

'  •••«)  pour  in  Ihs  ammonia,  a  little  at 


a  time,  until  all  the  copper  is  precipitated; 
The  liquid  is  thtu  turbid  and  of  n 
cl'-an  blue  color,  add  water  (several 
gallons)  and  let  stand  to  settle.  Then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  which  contains  sul- 
phate of  ammonia— ttre  compound  which 
caostrs  the  burning  of  the  leaves  Then 
pour  oT.r  the  precipitate  left  in  the  vtssel, 
enon^h  liquid  ammonia  to  dissolve  it.  The 
result  is  of  a  clear  beautiful  deep  blue 
color.  (Dilute  this  with  wdter  to  makf  'li 
gallons.)  Among  the  processes  whicL 
have  not  been  apptit-d  on  a  large  scale 
bat  which  are  interesting  to  try  is  the 
ammouical  cnrbouate  of  copper,  solution 
propos(^d  by  M.  Fostine  in  Progres  A'jrioU 
•2ud  Vol.  of  1887  b.  lU.  Carbonate  of 
copper  is  a  very  fine  and  light  grem  pow- 
der which  manufacturing  cb-mists  can 
furnish  cheaply  and  iu  abundance  to  viti- 
cuUurists.  The  prepiiration  is  made  as 
follows:  In  a  two  qn  irt  boltle  furnished 
with  a  close  fitting  st-ipp-r.  put  1  quart  of 
liquid  ammonia,  and  3  oz  of  carbonate  of 
copper,  shake  well,  when  the  carbonate 
will  dissolve  iu  the  ammoui  i  a  forming 
liquid  of  a  boantifinl  deep  blue  color.  When 
required  for  use  dilutes  to  22  gallons. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  prepara- 
tion are. 

1.  Extreme  case  of  preparation. 

2.  Pt-rfect  adhf^rence,  even  greater  than 
that  of  ean  ctrtesta. 

In  experimenting  one  may  increase  tbe 
amonnt  of  the  carbonate  of  coppt-r  to  6  or 
even  tw<rlve  oz  Formula  of  M.  G.  Per- 
boyre  (Progrts  AgricoU  1887  and  1888  1st 
vol.  b.  368.) 

In  one  vessel  dissolves  2  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  a  gallon  of  water.  In  another 
vessel  dissolve  1  lb.  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solu- 
tions and  dilate  to  44  gallons. 

Formula  of  M.  Mas^ons. 

1st,  21bs.  sulphate  copper,  2  lbs.  car- 
bonate of  soda,  22  gallons  of  water. 

2nd.     4  lbs.    sulphate   of   copper   8    lbs. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  2  or  3  gallons  of 
hot  water  and  while  the  solution  is  yet 
warnii  and  the  crystals  of^  soda  little 
by  little.     Dilute  when  required  for  use. 

CaARLOTTESVtLI.E,  V*. 

hon.  ii.  L.  Lyman, 

Deab  Sie: — Your  favor  expressing  will- 
ingness to  repeat  the  experiments  of  last 
year  in  the  treatment  of  grape  diseases  is 
at  hand.  The  remedies  to  be  experimented 
with  are  eau  celeste,  bordeaux  mixture  and 
snlphatine. 

1,  Eau  ctltiUe.  1  lb.  sulphate  copper,  V/^ 
pints  liquid  ammonia,   22  gallons  of  water. 

2Qd.  Eau  ceUjtte,  1  lb.  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, 1  lb.  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda,  Ij; 
pints  of  ammonia  22  gallons  of  water. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gal- 
lon of  water;  in  another  vessel  dissolve  tbe 
carbonat-  of  soda,  then  pour  the  two  sola- 
lions  together  and  when  all  chemical  reac- 
tion has  ceased,  add  tbe  ammonia  dilu- 
tion, 22  gallons  with  water  when  required 
for  use. 

Bordeaux  mixture  (1) — Sulphate  of  cop- 
per 0  lbs,  lime   4  lbs.    water  22   gallons. 


Si('l*Cl.e-FOR.1|IXO     FOOD. 


varying 


*'What  ^is  the  best  food  for  producing 
rausclf?''  This  question  of  our  corres- 
[>ondrnt  is  a  legitimate  one.  Some  foods 
are  particularly  muscle-formers;  others 
produce  fat,  and  still  others  brain  and 
nerve,  while  most  of  tbe  common  articles 
of  diet  combine  these  aaes 
degrees. 

But  the  question,  to  coTer  onr  entire 
physical  needs,  requires  to  be  broadened 
into  this:  What  combination  of  food  will 
best  noaiish  the  body?  Even  then  tbe 
answer  must  be  modified  to  suit  individual 
cases.  For  the  digestive  power  diffrre 
greatly  in  different  persons.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  interdependence  between  thi- 
differeot  bodily  organs  and  tissues,  so  that 
the  body  must  be  built  up  as  a  whole.  If 
one  part  lacks,  the  whole  snffrs.  and  if 
oue  part  is  overfed,  tbe  utli  rs  will  be 
Quderfed. 

Thus  a  person  who  becomes  unduly  fat, 
loses  in  muscular  fibre,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  One  who  overfeeds  the  brain 
loses  in  muscular  strength.  So.  too,  mus- 
cular development  may  b^  carried  to  such 
excess  as  to  impoverish  the  brain,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  fat  of  the  body  below  what  is 
necessary  both  as  surplas  food  laid  up  lor 
emergencies,  and  as  a  protection  against 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  best  food  for  producing  muscle, 
therefore,  must,  white  being  doly  appetiz- 
ing, contain  a  large  percent.  (1)  of  nitrates 
for  the  muscle,  {2}  of  phosphates  for  the 
brain  and  nerves,  and  (3)  of  carbonates  for 
the  fat. 

Of  the  first-class,  tbe  nitrates,  beans 
stand  at  the  head  at  twenty-four  per  cent., 
then  peas  at  twenty-two;  cabbage  and 
salmon  at  twenty;  oats  at  seventeen;  eggs 
and  veal  at  sixteen,  and  beef  at  fifteen. 

Of  the  second  class,  the  phosphates, 
salmon  stands  first  at  Seven;  then  codfish 
at  six;  beef  and  eggs  at  five;  beans  and 
veal  at  fonr,  and  cabbtige,  peas  and  oats  at  i 
three. 

Of  the  third  class,  the  carbonates,  butter 
stands  at  tbe  head  at  one  hundred;  rice  at 
eighty;  com  and  rye  at  seventy-two:  wheat 
at  sixty-nine;  oaU  at  sixty-six;  peas  at 
sixty;  beans  at  fifty-seven,  and  cabbage  at 
forty-six. 

Fresh  codfish  fried  in  fat  or  served  with 
butter  gravy  about  equals  beef  in  all  re 
spects,  and  so  do  eggs  fried  in  fat.  Beef 
with  cabbage  makes  a  very  nutritious  diet. 
But  we  must  add: 

1.  The  mere  eating  of  food  can  not  make 
muscle.  The  mascle  must  be  called  into 
vigorous  daily  exercise,  yet  without  over- 
doing. 

2.  Excessive  eating  is  weakening,  and 
mast  be  avoided.  It  is  the  amount  digested 
and  assimilated  that  tells,  not  the  quantity 
taken  into  the  stomach. 

3.  All  the  laws  of  health  must  be 
steadily  observed. — Ez. 


gelatine  and  all  similar  preparations,  fish 
glue  or  isiuglas-s  licorice  juice,  bone  black, 
ivory  black,  drop  black,  bone  charcoal, 
china  clay  or  kaoline,  plnms,  prunes,  figs, 
hatters,  furs  not  on  the  kinds  in  blocks, 
rough  or  squared;  plaster  of  paris  when 
ground  or  calcined,  paintings  and  statuary. 
Thfse  articl.  s  were  restored  to  their  prea- 
ent  duties  except  in  the  eases  mentioned 
below.  The  duty  on  licorice  paste  or  rolls 
is  raised  from  four  cents  (in  tbe  bill)  to 
five  cents  a  pound;  on  licorice  juics  put  at 
35  per  cent  ad  voloiem:  on  kaoline,  crude, 
niised  to  SI  per  ton;  on  china  clay  or  koa- 
line,  wrought,  $2  per  ton;  on  green  and 
colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns, 
pickle  or  preserve  jars  and  other  plain, 
molded  or  pressed  green  or  colored  bottle 
glass  not  cut  or  painted,  raised  from  three- 
fonrths  of  a  cent  to  one  cent  a  pound;  on 
unpolished  cylinder,  crown  and  common 
window  glass  larger  than  16x24  inches, 
raised  from  one  and  one  half  to  two  cents 
a  pound;  on  slabs  and  billets  of  steel,  re- 
stored to  $17  a  ton;  on  iron  or  steel  with 
longitudinal  ribs  for  the  manufacture  of 
fences,  made  four-tenths  of  the  cent  per 
pound;  on  wood  screws,  restored  to  pres. 
entrate;  on  new  type,  reduced  to  fifteen 
per  cent  ad  valor'^m;  on  rice  flour  and  rice 
meal,  reduced  from  twenty  to  fi/ teen  per 
cent  and  valorem;  on  bngging  for  cotton, 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth 
changed  from  fifteen  per  cent  ad  volorem, 
to  three-eights  of  a  cent  a  pound;  on  car- 
pets, increased  from  thirty  per  cent  to  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem :  on  card  clothing,  in- 
creased from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
square  yard;  on  india  rubber  fabrics,  india 
rubber  boots,  restored  to  present  rate,  and 
on  marble,  increased  to  forty  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 

A     NEW     ENTEBPBI.Si:. 


Wbal  Are  Yoa  T 


Put  down  in  figures  the  year  in  which 
you  were  bom;  to  ibis  add  4;  then  add  your 
age  at  your  nut  birthday,  provided  it  comes 
before  January  1,  otherwise,  your  age  at 
last  birthday,  multiply  result  by  1,000;  from 
this  deduct  677,423.  substitute  as  A  for  1. 
B  for  2,  C  for  3,  D  for  4.  Ac.  The  result 
will  give  the  name  by  which  you  are  popu- 
larly known. 


TARIFF     BILL      AME.NDVE.<VT». 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
amendments  made  to  the  Tariff  bill  by  the 
Democratic  caucos.  In  view  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  which  binds  all  Democratic 
members  to  vote  only  for  these  amend- 
ments and  such  additional  ones  as  we  are 
recommended  by  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  list  is  an  important  one. 
There  were  added  to  the  free  list:  Bags  of 
jute  for  grain,  Fans  gre^n,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  German  looking-glass  plates.  There 
were   stricken   from   tha    free    list     Glue. 


Tbe  people  of  Mesa  Grande  are  about  to 
start  a  good  and  profitable  enterprise.  They 
have  organized  a  company,  or  have  formed 
a  corporation,  to  build  a    winery    and  fruit 
j  canning    establishment.      Already    $10,000 
has  been  raised,  which    is   nearly    half   of 
the  stock  to  be  subscribed.    This  enterprise 
is  what  we  call  business.     It  is   just  what 
we  need  in  these  mountains,  and  the  people 
here  have  started  the  ball  rolling.     For  fruit 
these  mountains  have  no  equal — all    kinda 
of  fruit  grow  here    without  irrigation,  and 
its  flavor  is  far  superior  to   that   raised   by 
irrigation.     Now,  every  fruit  grower  ought 
to  take  stock  in  this  enterprise,  for  it  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  interests    every    person   in 
these    mountains;    it   is    better    than   gold 
mines,  for  it  will  be  everlasting;  snch  a  cor- 
poration will  establish  a  market;  this   mar- 
ket will  bring  us  more  settlers,  and  then  we 
will  rank  among   the    prosperous.      Fruits 
and  wines  will  always  have  a  market,  and 
these  mountains  can   prodncc  enongb  fruit 
to  feed  millions  of  people.     It  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  when  there  will    be    three 
or  four  such  establishments  located  in   this 
section  of  tbe  country.     People  are  already 
flocking   in    here    baying    land,    and    their 
main    obj'rct    is    frait    raising.      This   year 
these  mountains  will  be  represented    at   all 
the  Southern  California  fairs,  and  the  world 
will  be  astonished  to  see  what  fine  fmit  can 
be  raised  in  San  Diego  county.     So  every- 
body  buy  stock,  if  it   be   only   one  share; 
every  little  helps,  and   before    many  years 
we  will  enjoy  prosperity,  and  the  territory 
of  the  mountaineers  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
spots  on  earth.     We    have    tbe   finest    soil, 
water,  climate  and  everything    to    make    a 
country.     While  the  ball  is   rolling   Ut   oa 
give  it  a  posh.  — Etc. 
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oiiive   cvmrRE   at   capat 

In  the  near  fatare  the  olive  auj  olivr-  oil 
industry  will  be  a  promiiu  ut  one  iu  this 
lovely  valley.  All  of  the  coucUtioas  utces- 
Bary  to  the  production  of  this  most  iinpor- 
taut  article  of  commerce  iu  perfection  are 
fouud  there.  It  will  not  be  an  exp-rim_nt, 
for  olive  trees  may  be  s^fu  g  owing  iu 
many  parts  of  the  valley  to  day,  and  iht-re 
i3  no  spot  in  the  world  where  the  climate  is 
more  cougtuial.  What  can  be  doue  iu  the 
way  of  olive  culture  has  been  demoustrated 
in  diffeTrDt  localities  in  the  Suite,  uotiibly 
iu  Santa  Barbara  county,  by  Mr.  Elwood 
Cooper,  who  has  there  a  grove  of  6,000 
trees  that  yield  him  annually  5,000  bottles 
of  the  finest  oil,  which  he  sells  readily  at 
$1  p.r  bottle,  tqurtl  to  $50,000  or  $1,000 
per  acre,  there  being  usually  about  125 
trees  to  the  acre.  There  are  instances  where 
the  receipts  for  an  acre  of  olive  grove  in 
Califoruia  have  reached  $2,000.  What  has 
been  done  iu  Sauta  Barbara  county  cau  be 
done  in  Capay  valley,  for  there  is  nothing 
lacking  to  secure  the  same,  if  not  better  re- 
sults. 

A  PEBMANKNT  INDUSTRY, 

When  a  olive  industry  is  once  established 

in  a  couutry  it  becomes  a  permauent  one, 
and  is  capable  of  supporting  an  enormous 
population.  In  the  couutry  bordering  on 
th^  Mediterranean  it  employs  the  industry 
and  famishes  the  eutire  suppoit  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  touching  story  of  the  flight  of  the 
dove  from  Noah's  ark  proves  the  existence 
of  the  olive  tree  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  world's  history.  It  was  saved  by  the 
Almighty  from  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
luge aud  a  branch  of  it  was  carried  by  the 
dove  to  Noah  as  a  t>'k-u  of  forgiveness.  It 
was  a  celebrated  tree  among  the  ancients 
and  held  the  first  rank  in  ih  ir  mythology. 
Minerva  tuught  the  Athei.i.ius  how  to  pre- 
pare the  fruit,  and  they  had  a  most  religions 
respect  for  it.  The  Romans  used  the  wood 
not  only  as  fuel,  but  ou  the  altars  of  their 
gods  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

PBOPA.OATION'  AND    YIELD. 

The  olive  tree  belongs  to  the  jasiuine 
family,  with  evergreen  foliage  aud  blos- 
Boms  in  clusters.  It  can  be  propagated  iu 
many  ways,  but  the  best  way  is  by  plant 
ing  the  seeds.  This  method  is  rarely 
followed  in  this  couutry,  however,  as  it 
grows  readily  from  cuttings,  like  the  wil- 
low, and  will  bear  in  eight  or  ten  years. 
From  this  time  forward  the  yitld  increases 
with  the  growth  of  the  tree,  which  in 
favorable  soils  grow  to  immense  size. 
There  are  many  olive  trees  standing  in 
European  countries  to-day  which  are  over 
a  thou?and  years  old  and  still  bear  fruit. 
In  France  the  yield  per  acre  is  calculated 
at  about  1,250  gallons.  Judging  from  the 
crops  picked  from  the  young  trees  iu  Cali- 
fornia it  is  fair  to  assume  that  owing  to  a 
more  even  climate  and  superiority  of  soil 
the  yield  will  be  much  greater  here  than  iu 
France,  when  our  trees  have  reached 
maturity. 

In  Italy,  Spain  and  the  south  of  France 
there  are  8.000  acres  devoted  to  olive  trees, 
and  about  180,000,000  gallons  of  oil  are 
produced,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
quantities  pickled.  The  oil  made  in  France 
reaches  100,000,000  gallons  annually,  of 
which  500,900  are  imported  aunually  into 
the  United  States.  In  California  there 
were  only  about  1,000,  acres  iu  olive 
trees  up  to  the  present  season,  when  the 
area  devoted  to  this  fruit  was  largely  in- 
oreased.     It  ie  only  a  matter  of  time  when 


olive  culture  will  become  a  leading  industry 
on  this  coast  aud  yield  an  immense  profit 
to  the  producers. 


TRICKS    IN     llie     WINE    TRADE. 


Two  Parisians  named  Berard  aud  Four- 
cade  have  just  been  s:  ut<-nced  to  six  and 
twelve  months'  imprisoumeut,  respectively, 
for  having  practised  a  series  of  very 
ingenious  frauds  on  keepers  of  public 
houses  iu  the  metropolis.  They  were  iu 
the  hiibit  of  visiting  the  landlords  aud 
ofleriug  ihem  barrels  of  excellent  wine  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  The  liquor  which 
they  gave  the  publicans  to  taste  was  supeib 
and  the  bargain  was  generally  concluded  on 
the  spot.  A  few  days  afterward  the  unlucky 
dealer  fouud  that  the  wine  which  he  had 
bought  was  detestable.  Since  their  con- 
viction the  men  have  made  a  full  confes- 
sion. Berard  used  to  keep  a  small  bottle 
of  good  wine  up  his  sleeve,  and  when  he 
made  a  pretense  of  filling  the  glass  from 
the  barrel  he  was  in  reality  giving  his 
customer  the  contents  of  this  bottle  to 
taste.  The  trick  was  carried  out  with  con- 
sider ible  address,  and  was  never  detected 
by  his  dupes. 

Another  "dodge,''  to  quote  his  owu  ex- 
pression, was  to  pour  into  a  barrel  of  200 
litres,  forty  litres  of  first-class  wine.  The 
remainder  of  the  barrel  was  then  filled  up 
with  water,  slowly  inserted  by  means  of  a 
pipe.  The  wine  remained  at  the  top,  the 
barrel  was  pierced  high  up,  and  the  buyer 
was  again  persuaded  to  taste  the  liquor  to 
show  there  was  no  deception.  Delighted 
with  his  bargain  he  put  down  the  money 
then  aud  there,  only  to  discover  after  a 
brief  lapse  of  time  that  he  had  been  cheated 
outrageously. —  Cor.  London  Telegraph. 


THE    SATITA     CBrZ     VITfETARDS. 


The  Couriet-  Ittm  says:  In  compauy  with 
J.  B.  J.  Portal,  the  well-known  viticulturist 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  an  investigation 
was  made  last  week  isto  the  condition  of 
the  grape  crop  of  the  county.  By  inspec- 
tion and  inquiry  the  status  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  vineyards  of  the  county  was 
ascertained,  aud  we  are  pleased  to  report 
thai  '88  in  Santa  Cruz  county  promises  a 
good  vintage.  Mr.  Portal  places  the  vintage 
prospect  as  "fair."  Our  personal  opiuion 
is  that  the  crop  will  be  better  than  his 
estimates. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  damage  by  the  winter's  frosts. 
The  young  vines  promise  well  in  every 
vineyard.  There  is  still  some  possibility 
of  loss  from  coleure,  bnt  taken  altogether 
the  grape  growers  can  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  the  vintage. 

There  is  at  present  about  100,000  gallons 
of  wine  on  hand  in  the  county,  of  last 
year's  production  of  excellent  quality,  and 
each  year  confirms  the  prophecy  made 
years  since  in  these  columns,  that  for  wines 
of  the  Bordeaux  type,  Santa  Cruz  would 
one  day  be  famous. 


DATE    PALM     FENCES. 


We  have  avenues  of  date-palm  in  this 
State,  notable  the  one  on  Col,  Hollister's 
place  at  Santa  Barbara,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  one  has  tried  setting  the 
plants  closely  enough  together  to  form  a 
fence  or  hedge,  and  yet  this  has  been  done 
iu  Florida,  and  a  writer  in  the  Dispatch  of 
Jacksonville,  says:  "Mr.  J.  C,  Thorpe  of 
Sanford,  then  of  Orange  City,  some  ten 
years  ago,  transplanted  into  a  row  some 
little  date-palms  he  had,  and  now  they   are 


something  like  two  feet  in  diameter  and  ten 
feel  high.  No  animal  could  get  through 
the  liue.  Their  exquisite,  creamy  white 
blossoms  have  appeared  for  one  or  two 
years  past.  .Think  what  a  sight  a  close  row 
of  those  palms  would  be,  one  pushing  this 
way,  auother  that  in  the  upward  struggle 
for  light  aud  air."  It  would  be  easy  to  try 
it  in  this  State.  All  it  needs  is  patience  to 
wait  for  them  to  grow.  The  plants  cau  be 
easily  secured  iu  quantity  by  planting  the 
seed  of  the  commerce  iu  boxes  of  sandy 
soil.  If  kept  moist,  they  germinate  readily, 
and  in  the  warmer  paits  of  the  State  they 
grow  quite  rapidly.  They  should  be  potted 
off  separately,  aud  planted  out  a  year  or 
two  later. 

Wroutcly  Nnmed. 

The  tuberose  is  no  ros'',  but  a  species  of 
olyauth. 

Pompey's  pillar  bad  no  historial  connec- 
tion with  Pompey  in  any  way. 

Cleopatra's  needle  was  not  erected  by 
the  Egj'ptian  Queen,  nor  in  her  honor. 

Whalebone  is  not  bone,  aud  it  is  said 
not  to  possess  a  siugle  property  of  bone. 

Turkish  baths  did  not  originate  in  Tur- 
key, and  are  not  baths,  only  heated  cham- 
bers. 

German  silver  was  not  invented  iu 
Germany,  and  does  not  contain  a  particle 
of  silver. 

Black  lead  is  not  lead  at  all,  but  a  com- 
pound carbon  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron  . 

Brazilian  grass  never  grew  in  Brazil, 
and  IS  not  grass;  it  is  nothing  but  strips  of 
palmleaf. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  and  does 
not  come  from  Burgundy;  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  rosiu  aud  palm  oil. 


OVERLAND     WI^'E    SHIPMENTS. 

The  shipments  of  California  wine  over- 
land in  the  first  five  mouths  in  the  year, 
reduced  to  gallons,  were  as  follows: 

Jan.  1  to 
May.  May  31. 

San  Fraucisco,  »Ua 189,913        1,'J4U.549 

Oakland 47U  1  .^o  I 

Lo^Angelen a3,9i>9  2.^8,354 

Colton 71  ,  3.649 

Sacramento 50,618  185,077 

San  Jose 9.902  56,212 

Stockton.... 247  J,12d 

Maryaville.   10  610 

Total  Ralls 285, 160        1 ,748.727 

Calling  the  overland  shipments  -tOc  per 
gallon,  we  have  the  following  as  the  money 
value  of  this  branch  of  our  export  trade  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  year: 

Quantity.  Value. 

By  sea.  gftllona 1,447,^07  $637,211 

By  rail 1,748,727  694,491 

Totals 3.1i»6,234  $1,331,702 


A    Woman   IiBprlsoued  for   D«bt. 

The  unusual  sptctacle  of  a  woman  im- 
prisoned for  debt  is  seen  at  Bangor,  Maine, 
at  present,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Thomas  C.  Stevens,  a  lawyer  at  Newport, 
had  a  lady  client  with  whom  he  failed  to 
settle,  and  therefore  took  out  an  execution, 
and  on  Friday  morning  imprisoned  her  in 
Bangor  jail,  puttiug  up  cash  for  several 
weeks'  board  for  her.  The  woman  is  a 
widow,  comes  from  Etna,  and  declares  she 
is  being  wronged  and  swindled,  and  will 
live  in  her  present  abode  for  years  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  pay  more. — Ex. 


A  PATENT  has  been  granted  in  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  Vinegar  from  toma- 
toes. The  fruit,  when  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  is 
reduced  to  a  pulp  and  steeped  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  liquor  is  drawn 
off,  sugar  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
ferment. 


AERIAL    TELEURAPHT. 


According  to  Professor  Gould's  inveil 
gatioD,  it  appears  that  aerial  telegrap 
wires  ou  poles,  transmit  electricity  at  tt 
rate  of  from  14,000  to  16,000  miles  p. 
second,  aud  that  the  velocity  of  transmi 
siou  iucreases  with  the  distance  bitwee 
the  wires  and  the  earth,  or,  in  other  word 
with  the  htight  of  suspension:  and  the  atf. 
terranean  wires,  like  submarine  cable 
transmit  with  reduced  rapidity.  Agai> 
while  wires  suspended  at  a  feeble  hei^ 
are  known  to  transmit  signals  at  a  veloci' 
of  some  1*2,000  miles  per  second,  those  th 
are  suspended  higher  give  a  veli>city 
from  16,000  to  24,000  miles.  Wheatston* 
claim  of  288,000  miles  in  his  experimen 
appears  never  to  have  been  confirmed. 


Tlie    Vine  Hopp«r. 


A  very  simple,  inexpensive  and  efficie 
remedy  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  cunoe 
trated  lye.  Vineyardists  in  the  north  t 
using  lye  with  uniform  success.  It  ia: 
commended  that  two  small  cans  of  conct 
trated  lye  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  fo) 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  mixture  spray 
upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  vineF,  ci 
being  taken  that  the  spraying  be  not  dc 
so  as  to  break  or  injure  the  foliage  by 
force.  The  work  should  be  done  baft' 
sunrise  or  after  sunset.  By  placing  a  b- 
rel  upon  a  light  hand  cart  it  would  be  . 
easy  matter  to  spray  many  acres  in  a  (' 
hours,  and   at  very  inconsiderable  expeii 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Weefcly  Conj  • 
(ioner  and  Baker  for  the  following:  "MaUk 
raisin  statement,  crop  1888 — Stock  on  he  I 
April  30,  13,000  boxes;  received  dur ; 
May,  2,340  boxes;  total  15,340  boxes.  St-c 
on  hand  May  31,  12,000  boxes;  distribut  i 
during  May.  3,340  boxes,  Malaga  raifS 
on  the  way — By  steamer  via  England,  ) 
boxes.  Valencia  raisin  statement,  crop  IS  . 
Stock  on  hand  April  30,  60,000  boxes;  ■ 
ceived  duriug  May,  35,250  boxes;  ti  I 
92.350  boxes;  stock  on  hand  May  31,  59.i  ; 
distribution  during  May,  35,350  bo:i. 
Valencia  raisins  on  the  way — By  stesM 
from  England,  10,500  boxes. 


BITS    OF    SCIENCE. 


Mr.  John  A.  Baharie  has  iuveute « 
novel  life-saving  raft,  capable  of  suppl- 
ing ten  or  twelve  persons.  It  is  compcd 
of  verj'  light  materials,  and  folds  up  in  a 
a  very  small  compass,  bo  that  it  requir  ■ 
minimum  stowage  space,  and  can  ulvs 
be  kept  at  hand  ready  for  immediate  ;. 
It  is  self -opening,  spreading  to  its  full  exit 
immediately  it  touches  the  water;  it  shtid 
prove  of  special  vlaue  iu  excursion 
other  passenger  steamers,  where  sufficSt 
boat  accommodation  is  really  impraciv 
ble. 

An  ingenious  application  of  photogrsij 
has  been  made  at  the  Chancelade  qnar  s, 
near  Periguenx,  where  an  accident  occo.'d 
caused  by  the  caving  in  of  the  wall, 
persons  were  imprisoned  in  the  rocks, 
no  means  were  at  hand  to  rescue  them.pi 
find  out  where  they  were,  a  shaft  tfl'l 
inches  in  diameter  was  bored,  and  c'Bi 
this  was  slid  a  tube,  near  the  end  of  w 
was  a  small  photographic  camera^, 
rounded  by  a  battery  of  electric  lij 
The  camera  moved  on  a  point  so  tb 
could  be  moved  up  or  down  by  pnlU 
cord.  ^Vith  this  apparatus  a  ntunh| 
good  negatives  Were  taken.— .4T7ia(«if 
toijraphcr. 
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^N     ALLEGED  FBAIDS  l?l  OLIVE  OIL. 

Secretary  L'  long,  o(  the  State  Board  of 
Horticaltare,  and  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the 
UoJTersilT.  have  bcfo  rfcently  «ugagtrd  in 
inve«tigatiug  certaio  alleged  frauds  in  the 
maDQfactare  of  oliTe  oil,  aod  have  allaiot-d 
reaatls  which  amply  sastaio  the  charges 
uiade.  Oat  of  seven  samples  analyzed, 
only  two  Were  found  to  be  pure— those 
from  the  Rancho  Chico  and  from  the 
Cooper  farm,  ui;ar  Santa  Barbara. 

The  test  in  made  with  nitric  acid,  a  small 
proportion  being  put  into  a  pan  and  slowly 
heated.  If  the  oil  is  pure,  it  solidifies  into 
a  golden  or  (ttraw  colored  mass.  If  adalter- 
sted  with  lard  and  cotion-seej  oil,  it  be- 
comes a  dark-red  liquid  and  wiil  not 
solidify.  Of  the  samples  referred  to.  one 
that  is  retailed  at  6o  cents  a  bottle  is  pare 
cotton*seed  oil;  another  is  60  per  cent,  of 
that  article;  auolbt-r  is  only  one-qnarter 
pure  oil,  and  a  fourth  is  composed  of  pea- 
nut and  sesame  oils.  All  of  these  oils  are 
made  in  the  State,  and  sold  daily  in  the 
IocilI  market  and  are  shipped  Last  in  large 
quantities.  Two  firms  here  keep  brands  of 
oil  that  itre  60  per  cent,  or  more  pure  cot- 
ton-seed, retailing  at  60  and  65  cents,  and 
al  the  same    time    keep   on    their   aheWes 

(  other  oil  of  known  pnrity  that  brings  $2  50 
t  bcittle  of  the  same  quantity. 

I       It   is   suggested   to    housekeepers  that  a 

I  good  test  for  olire  oil  is  to  place  the  bottle  in 
the  ict-chest  over  night.  If  it  is  impure,  it 
will  be  of  the  inconsistency  of  butter  in  the 
morning:  if  pure,  there  will  be  no  change 
in  its  appt^arance. 

The  names  of  all  the  toltlers  of  this  im- 
pure oil  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  by 
Secretary  Leloog,  and  a  special  committee 
will  be  asked  for  to  take  the  steps  necessary 

I  to  break  up  the  traffic  in  the  impure  article. 
— S.  F,  Chronicle 


WOR&    WITH    caaApui. 


TUEY     WOILD    .^iX     IT. 


Grapes  should  be  most  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated this  month,  carefully  suckered  and 
pruntd  and  sulphured.  There  are  two 
I  methods  of  sulphuring  advocated.  One  is 
,  to  dnst  the  sulphur  into  the  lenves  wht^n 
they  are  wet  with  dew.  The  other  is  to 
dust  the  sulphur  into  the  ground  under  the 
vine  on  the  windward  side,  so  that  the  ris- 
ing fumes  causid  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
will  rise  tfarouKh  the  vine,  permeating  all 
parts  of  it.  As  sulphur  is  cheap,  and  (here 
is  no  danger  of  using  too  much,  both  meth- 
ods might  safely  be  adopts.  Sift  a  tittle 
over  the  vints  and  a  little  nndir.  This 
would  make  a  sure  thing  of  it.  Where  there 
is  any  danger  from  mildew,  we  wonld  rec- 
ommend two  or  tbree  limes  during  the  sea- 
son, say  in  Hay,  June  and  July.  My  motto 
for  summer  pruning  is  little  and  often. 
Never  shock  the  vine  by  cutting  off  too 
much  of  the  leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of 
the  plant.  When  the  vines  have  attained  a 
few  leaves  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes, 
go  through  with  a  sharp  sickle  or  batcher 
knife  and  clip  the  ends  of  the  vines.  This 
will  deflect  the  flow  of  the  sap  into  the  fruit 
arteries.  When  the  laterals  have  attained 
a  few  feet  in  length  treat  them  in  the  sam- 
way.  Go  through  your  vineyard  several 
times  daring  the  season,  clipping  the  ends 
of  the  vines. — Rural  Califomian. 


Boll    for    Grmp««. 


tiBAPE-SEED    EXTBACTOR 


Z^ois  D.  Combe,  the  well-known  grape 
grower  of  San  Jose,  has,  by  bis  attorneys, 
Crandall  &  Biddle.  filed  a  complaint  against 
Ihe  Santa  Clara  Valley  Co-operative  Wine 
Company,  in  which  he  alleges  that  in 
Aogast,  1887,  the  defendant  entered  into 
in  agreement  with  him  by  which  he  sold 
to  the  company  his  entire  grape  crop  for 
that  season  and  delivered  to  them  in  good 
order  120  tons  of  diffrent  varittiee,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  payment  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  a  ton  on  each  cent  a  gal- 
lon the  wine  made  from  the  grapes  should 
be  sold  for. 

The  defcndaut  contrary  Co  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  mixed  the  grapes  with  a  large 
quantity  of  grapes  of  inferior  quality  and 
different  kinds  purchased  from  other  par- 
lies and  mixed  all  the  wine  m%de  from 
pUiniifTs  gmprs  with  a  large  quantity  of 
inftrior  wine,  so  that  the  average  wine  made 
by  the  defendant,  when  mixed  with  wine 
from  plaintiff's  grapes,  was  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  wine  which  the  Uller's 
grapes  would  have  made.  For  instance, 
the  Cabernet  wine  would  have  Ken  worth 
35  Cents  a  gallon  and  he  would  have  Uen 
entitled  to  receive  $.15  a  ton  for  them,  and 
for  the  whole  amount,  $1,44**. 21.  The 
Plonssard  wonld  have  brosgbt  him  $635.22; 
the  Petit  Pim.ts,  $254.13;  ihe  Zinfandel.j 
Grcnache  and  Mataro,  $1*80.97,  making  ml 
total  of  $3,318.&5  that  would  have  been 
due  him.  The  company  paid  him  $2,272.95, ! 
Md  he  sues  for  the  balance.  l.tHS.TO  and 
interetft  thervoo  from  November  1,  1887. 


A  simple  and  serviceable  implement  for 
extracting  the  seeds  from  grapes  before  eat< 
iug  them,  and  which  may  be  made  in  quite 
ornamental  patterns,  has  recently  been  pat- 
ented. It  has  a  flat  pick,  with  a  sharpened 
point  on  its  end  in  Hue  with  the  handle,  a 
cavity  in  its  top  face,  and  a  cutting  bladt- 
projecting  laterally  from  the  pick,  its  point 
forking  out  therefrom  a  short  distance  with- 
in the  point  of  the  pick.  The  top  of  the 
grape  can,  with  this  utensi),  be  quickly 
sliced  off  by  the  cutting  blade,  so  as  to  un- 
cover the  grape  seeds,  when,  by  introducing 
the  flat  pointed  pick  beneath  them,  they 
can  be  readily  receiv.  d  in  the  cavity  and 
removed  without  injuring  the  edible  part  of 
the  grape. 


San  Francisco   Savings  Uaion. 


.^3-' 


■\Lir\jRMl    fcT..    Cott.    WtBB. 


FR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDINi;  WITH  THIR- 
ti<lh  June,  1888,  a  divjjenj  Km  Nren  dnrUn-: 
ftt  th«  nte  of  roar  and  one-half  (4S{I  per  i.-cnt  per 
uinam  on  Tenn  L>«po«iu  and  tbrec  and  ibrec-touitha 
l^\«(  percent  p*r  Annum  on  Ordinary  Lict^xMiu,  fre« 
of  Uirs.  pa>-ablt  oo  atid  after  MOS'DAV.  '2i  Julv 
Ittiiti.  LO\  ELL  WHITE,  Ciahicr." 


Dividend    Notice. 

'^pHE  GERMA.^f  SAVINiJs  AND  lAIAN  S<KIETV. 
L  &*.M  Oal  romia  »irert~Kor  ihe  half  yrar  endink- 
June  30.  18SS.  a  dividend  has  been  dec  ared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  oo»-half  { 1^}  p(,-r  cent  i  er  anouQi  on 
Term  Deposit*,  and  thre<  and  three -ouarters  {'.i\y 
per  cent  per  annum  on  OnJinarr  l>ept«its.  Pavabic 
oo  and  alter  UONDAY.  Julv  i.  1888. 

WM.  HEKRMAN.N.Secreta-y. 


Thr  viNKa  throughout  .Vlgeria  have  been 
thriving,  dis^-asrs  of  a  diaqnieting  uatnre  are 
not  reported. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acrea  in  Sonoma  Coanty, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  caltiva- 
tion.  Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  hoose,  Urge  bam.  and 
oat  boildinga.  Scenery,  climate  and  ro-^dd 
onexoelled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegnat  and  profitable  snborban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquirv  of  "  W.  U.,"  ofBce  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mxbcbavt. 


Tti«     EaiiC«ro     HelllOd. 


Do  not  be  afraid  of  rich  soil  for  gr^pe 
vines.  TTiey  are  gross  feeders,  and  we 
have  found  that  a  liberal  top-dresfiing  of 
well  rotted  chip  dirt,  on  natarally  strong, 
rich  prairie  soil,  has  grown  oar  finest  crop 
of  grapes.  Grape  vines  are  especially  fond 
of  animal  refuse.  If  bones,  beads,  or  other 
butcber«'  offal,  are  buried  two.  three  or 
four  feet  from  a  vine  which  has  been 
planted  two  or  mote  years,  and  is  in  good 
condition,  the  roots  will  soon  take  posses- 
sion. We  have  always  pat  this  advice  in 
practice  by  burying  all  small  animals  which 
die  (and  of  which,  farmers  have  more  or 
less  every  year),  in  our  vineyard,  and  oar 
neighbors  have  always  expressed  surprise 
at  the  loxoriant  growth  of  oar  vines,  and 
crope  of  fruit. — Cor.  Prairie  farmer. 


In  these  days  ef  almost  universal  adul- 
teration, especially  in  wines,  the  establiah- 
ment  and  defense  of  a  trade  mark  that 
^hall  be  for  years  the  evidence  of  purity, 
quality,  and  fair  prict-s.  is  a  matter  of  great 
pt-cauiury  importance.  Tbos  Messrs.  Pohn- 
dorff  A  Co.  keep  their  "To-Kalon**  con- 
stantly before  the  people.  This  word  haa 
a  fartb<  r  significance  in  that  it  is  the  nam« 
of  a  vineyard  from  which  all  their  wine* 
come.  It  having  been  discovered  that  some 
of  their  empty  bottles  have  been  refilled 
with  an  inferior  wine  and  sold  with  a  view 
to  iiijnre  the  reputation  those  wines  have 
earned,  it  i»  well  fur  Ihe  public  that  the 
penalty  under  the  law  for  any  such  tamper- 
ing is  a  fiuL^  of  not  to  exceed  $2,000  or  two 
years'  imprisonment. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCI5CO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa, 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 

"MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  CO'ST 

FOR    CLARIFYING    AND  PRESERVING   WINES 

The  UDtlernRDed  h*Tin)r  been  avP^>°t«^  ^Ic  4^enls  oo  th«  Paciflc  Coast  l>v  Uesuv   A.  BOAKE  ft  CO., 
STRATFOKt).  Enjc  .  for  their  fvDo«DcO 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS, 

Bt  to  call  the  kttentioo  o(  Wi:.e  Gro»cr->  2uJ  W;iic  Mcrt^h^aU  to  tt*:  tcWo^ia^  Articled,  the  vopeflor  Bcrftol 
which  likd  been  toDBrmeo  bv  silver  Mcdab,  the  hi/bat  ftward-  given  tt  the  InteriMtiooAj  ExbiMlion  of  l^ni 
ISTH.  boMf»iii  IHS'J    »n-J  AmLtenlim  1H.V.I.  \.x: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 
LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Biesling.    Uatcdti,    SanterufS,    Sbvrry    and    Madeira,  aUo    for  distilled 
liqnors:  Wbisker.   Oin,  ptc.  »tc., 

WINE     PRESERVER, 

Fur  Proscrving  th-;  Brillittucv.  auJ  fur  Nt-utraliziug  fxoettive  aoiditj  of 
White  Wines  onJi/. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Lorrtoiu  ;^-  rli     i:   UL;!iii'  fs  •-<[  \-uug  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Bestoring  Bndlr  Mad«  or  Bsdlx  Trraled,  Harsh  and  Acid  Winca. 


A  trial  nrcordlBi  to  dtrertlonw  will  prore  iheNnperlur  4luNllllr«orihi^r  riDlBK* 

y   T  »A  e  in  <)uuilitic«  to  *i  t  '  \ 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


no 
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DR.  JORDAX'S 


Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

7.".1  Market  St..  s..n  F.a'icisco. 

Go  aii't  leam  how  to  avoiJ  disease  and 
h-^w  woiiclerrully  you  Mte  made. 
I'rivalc  office 'Jll    Giarv   street.     Con- 
?i.ilt:itiuii  Ijv  letter  on  lo-t  manhood  and 
'ftll  diseases  ot  men.     Brij,'hfs  Disease 
d  Diibetcs  cured.     Send  tor  book 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Establisheii  18.')4. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.   LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

IPACIFIC  CO.\ST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St, 

8.iN  FRANCISCO,     -    -    C.^LIFOKNI.\. 
Telephone  No.  lU6i. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


(arowera  of  auil  lloHlei-H  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VISBTARPS   IN 

Lot*  Anueles  Codntt,  Sonoma  Cousty, 

Merced  Co.       and       Fuksno  Co. 

628     MONTGOMSRY      ST., 

^»a  II     Frn  ii  c  i  st*o. 

4 1  -  45    Broadw  iy    St. , 

Xew     Yorh, 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F:, 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL.  Humboldt  Co,  Cal. 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


Attention  is  re-  _^J  l-'^^  epectfully  directed 
totheabiveen^rav-  «^l  3^^  i"^i  otDB.  Pierce's 
GALVANICCHAIX  ^*^V^-*^  BELT.  This  Leli 
is  one  of  the  great-  ■'*^t;^'^  e*it  Electro-medical 
appliances  of  the  aze,  anJ  heini;  ENTIRELY  MEW, 
contains  vast  im  prove  me  nts  over  any  other  chain 
helta.  It  13  the  only  one  made  is  wiiiCH  the  Bat- 
TRRrae  cax  be  worn  Next  to  the  body  Guaranteed 
the  most  powerlul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Batterj" 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Dr.  Piercr'a  famous  Hioii  Tension'  Electro  Mag- 
yitnc  Bblt  will  positively  cure  Nervous  Debility,  Pair 
in  the  hack,  KheumatiAm,  Dyspepsia,  diseaiies  of  th: 
Kidneys  and  Bladder.  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

<y^LECTRIC  SrSPRNMRT   FOR  MEN    FRBE    WITH    ALL 

Bklt8     Special  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CVUnoy— Beware  of  inferior  jjoods,  sold  at 
orbttant  prices  by  traveling  agenta. 

^^Our  new  Pamphlet  So.  1  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  tor  it. 

KS'fot  RUPTLRE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No.  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Fa.^ts,"  showing  cures  effected 
n  ever>-  State  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Maenebic  Elastic  Trusa."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  S4CB.*iiR^ro    Strret,    San    Francisco,    Cftl..  or 
304     ORTH  SrSTH  SfRERT,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


We  Offer  for   sale  on   Favorable  Terms  to  tlie  Tra-io 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  IHE  rOLlOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY: 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY- 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOCRANl" 

VERT  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    Pure    Old    Rye 
And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  Imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  niani 
uulating  dealer  beinif  that  they  cannot  be  itnprove,. 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      -  CAl. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

<'or.  Benip  A  HonnrtI  SK..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  B.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 


BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINEEY 

■>'    ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressore  or  Compoond. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

Sl'GAR  MILLS  AND  SL'GAB-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  aoproved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

Pl'MPS.  Direct  Actin?  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Dav\  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  ''ump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S.reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sla.ipi>©r-s    of    Oalifomia.    v^/  I33.es, 

51,  53,  55,  57.  5!)  aiid  01  First  Kticet, 

Union  Foundry  Block.  SAN  FEANCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  I'RODl-CERS   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 

Mniinfnctiirers  of 

Wire.  Wire   Rope 

Barbed  Wire,  "Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 

INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

1 
8  California  Street  and  14  Diumm  Street. 

S  A7T     r-I^  A  TTCISCO- 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pure  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H,  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  iHO 
cerlificateB  on  maturity  of  their  steuuineness,  D.  M.  CASHIK.  Secretary. 

WAREHOC8E9— Formerly  su^ar  reflnliies,  EiKhth  and  Brnnnftn  Bt«.     OFFICB-803  Battery  St. 
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S^\JS    rK.LSClSCO    MEKCHAl.T. 


Ill 


OOB     VINEYARDS. 

Th"  Ai^lo  AmeritMn  Times  say  a:  "Cali- 
foroia  hud  in  1880  o»er  35,000  acres  iu 
Tines,  which  had  increased  by  last  year  to 
13*2.000  acrts,  of  which  59.000  acres  were 
beariiig.  Three  years  hence  there  ought 
to  be  100. OOU  acres  bearing.  With  them 
the  avernge  is  about  foar  hundred  gallons 
to  the  acre.  Three  years  from  now  Cali- 
fornia oaghl  to  produce  -10,000,000  gallons. 
At  the  low  pric«  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
gallon,  ihi»  means  a  revenue  of  $10,000,000 
The  vineyardi*  in  France  cover  9.500.000 
acres,  which  in  good  years  average  two 
bundreil  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre.*' 

Ttav  OlilMl  InlrerAlly. 


The  Uuiri-rsity  of  Bologna,  in  Italy,  on 
I  line  l!ith  ceUbrattd  its  800th  anniver- 
sary. A  grand  festival  took  place  on 
Ibat  d'iv  and  the  succeeding  one,  but  the 
festivities  wor^?  continaed  for  several  days 
longer.  This  nniversity  is  the  oldest  iu  the 
world,  and  it  its  -If  was  the  direct  successor 
ol  a  law  school  which  h.id  existed  for  GG3 
years,  bt  fore  other  departments  were  added 
to  it,  and  the  whole  raised  to  the  grade  of 
ouivt  rsity.  This  wus  the  law  school  estab- 
lish! d  by  the  £mp*  ror  Theodosius  II,  A.  D. 
42o,  How  many  nniv*rreitie6  of  to-day  will 
be  in  existence  1,460  years  hencc? 


CALIFORNIA     VIXEYARDS. 


KRIU     CHARLES. 
Krui  St*Uon.  SL  Helena,  N*P»Co.,Cftl. 

I'roducfr  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Tk  YOLO  WINERY  PROPERTY 

Hltuat*-(l    In    WondJnnd.  Yolo   Cu  .  C^l  . 

Con>i8tin)i:  of  litrtrf  ci.)lar.  pr.'**,  nvtms  and  dislillijr}-, 

rII  complet"  ktitl    new,  having   been   used  onl^- 

ttkO  9«««on*.       Kor  particular  inquire  of 

I^    D.    MTEPIIKW 

M'ooillniid.  C'al. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


TUBES  &  CO., 

«IS  FRONT  HT.,  8«B  Fnncbco 


I  AM  UFKEKINti  FUU  SALE 

Greatly    Reduced    Prices! 


A   I.AKGE  STOCK  OF 


Agricultural 

Implements! 


—  K'js^ifnsii  i>r- 


Headers,  Mowers, 

Bakes,  Plows,  Hurrowa, 
Cider  Presses, 

Wiud  Mills,  Etc. 

Pull  lofomMtloa  kod  pricM  famished  on  appUcktioo. 

ARTHUR   BULL, 

Rrmiirr  tor  OlJ'STKU  \   iPAVIj  IMI'I.EMENT  tx)  . 

14  MalnlStreet,  San  Francisco. 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 

NIIROG[iOUS  *  SUP[RPl]OSPflAI[S, 

OK  THE 

Meiican  Phosphate  &  Sulphuf  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines. 
TreeS;  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  mannre  has  rccciTed  the 
highest  testimoniale  in  Northern  £arop«, 
where  it  has  been  nst^d  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  offerrd  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particutara  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  nndersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  applicatiuD. 

For  S«Ie  b>- 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  Snn«onie  Nl  .        Nau  Krnurlsro. 


THE  BKST  ARTICLE 

FOR  Ti'IXG    UF    VINES! 

IN  THE  MARKCT. 

Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each. 

rj   fUllit  in  a  Pa.  katr^ 


"OENOTANNIN." 


The  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Growers,  Wine  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

cfuvaiiier-AppfrLi'  "  Oenotannln," 

as  a  correctire  and  a  purifier  to  all    li^ht 
Table  Wines.  White  and  Red. 
Its  merits  are  b'st  stattrd  as  follows  : 

I.     Bring     used    at     the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combined  with  the  ferments,  mjco- 
dermes  and  albuminoid!^,  etc.,  uud  pr:-cipi- 
tates  all  impnrities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  dimiuishes  the  let-s, 
leaving  a  latger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouqaet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

//.  Being  usrd  on  fermented 
u'ities  before  the  second  Clarift- 
cationi 

It  culms  and  regulstestbe  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wmes. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  tha  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
impt^rft-ct  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 
their  deT«lupement  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripening  them  for 
tariier  delnrry. 

Directions /or  CTw  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=2  1-5  lbs.  each. 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

■Ktl.i:    .tUF.MiTN. 

314  Sacranrtento  St ,  San  Pranolaoo- 


SllSinsomeSt-.S.  r 


PRfl  O 


HERRMANN  &  CO 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Im['^r««rf  »n.i  I't..;- r»  .■. 

C0RX8,    BBIWIU'    AKD    BOTTLERS'     SUPPLIES, 
lODl  IIATU  laO  *I«E  DEAIEM'  aiTUfALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COQN&C  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufacturing 

COMPANY. 


'  A  IU  »  K>:.1IU.\ T  NT..  NA>  FRAXCIhCO 


Propagation  of  the  vine. 

CHARLES  'a?  ^ETMORE. 


3IS  SA<'BAaE.>'TO  BT. 


!S«j)  Fr&nciKO. 


'Le  Merveilleux 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Stale  Fair— Met hanics'  in.s1itntp, 
Santa  t  lara  Valloj  A^rionlliiral  Society, 
SocoBia  Conntf  Agricollural  I'arli  Asso' 
elation. 


Wrlle  for  Cirrnlnr  Kivliix  riill  <le«t<*rl|> 
tloii  nil. I   tr.iliiK.iiinlH 


PARli;  BROS. 

S;le  P.-oprietors  md  Mjtinfact-jrers. 

lOI  and   I07  MISSION  ST. 

SIS  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


6KIOND   ElllTIuS    WITH  APPENDU. 
For  NMir   Ml 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

I'Kl-E  J.5CE-VTS 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


U'ooden    Bunr«.  T»p»,   riu,;9,  etc.,   i.>ak  Boogii,  Soft 

VKl   lUnJ    Wint    fluifv.   Soft  ukJ    H»rd   Tap 

riuj.-*.  Win*'  Sftir.plcrB.  Bunf  SUrUn,  etc 

720  MINNA  ST..  bet.  Eighth  ud  Ninth,  S.  F 

i£'Ubit7<brO  Since  1866 


:jE3 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   OS    UAND    A    FLLt.  SUPPLY   OF  THE 

followinj:  die 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Frtmnnl  and  Jfission  Sis.,  .S.  F. 

SOLE  AGENTS   FOR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


Wi-  »;■  CI  imrn-  in  tto-  k  the  lar?cJt  linr  ■  t 

MACHINERY 

In  iho  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  >Vouii   and   Iron  >Vorkliig 

Marbinerj.     rumps  of  Evtrr 

IlpscrlptloN. 

ENGINES   AXI)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Alto,  Urrjrory'a    4>lrbr«l«Kl    MpritylnK 

Pamp.  for  orch'^nJi.    The   onlr   one  «*cr   ir-c^in- 
tnendrdhi  th*  StaU  Hoiiirultuni  Socletr. 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Wblch     nlll      b4>     noltl     nl     reaAonable 

AJiiress  aJl  communications  to 

LOMIPRIETiLniBERfO. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Kanln  Ons  loanfy.  A'ml. 

Dickerl  Myers  SDljliir  Co. 

MINE&WORKS.COVECREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

LcMP  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

[T'Goaranteed  Purer  aod  Fiuer  than  aoy 
iu  tbiii  Market. 

For  Snlo  in   lA*t%  lo  Mall. 

JA.MESLINFORTH,      -      Ageot 
130  Front  St-.  San  Franelaoo. 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

8UGAK  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION    AGENTS 

HouululD.  II.  I. 

—  AOBSTa    I'OR  — 

HAK^LAU  PLANTATieS ll»»aii 

NAA l.EHC  PLANTATION llawoil 

UOSLAPO  PLANTATION H»w«ii 

BILE*  Pf,ANTAT10N  Hawaii 

STAR  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COMLJiSUQAB  CO Maui 

HAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE5SLGAR  CO Kaua 

KEAI.IA  PLANTATION Kaoai 

Alceiit^  fur  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTEr.  AND   I'EAI.Ell  IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Oolorod,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 

Telopes  and  Twine ,. 

419  &  421  CLAY    STREET. 

A  lew  doors  below  Sinsome  San  Francisco.  Cal . 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I»r<»i>ripl<>rw 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Trtiit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th.  8th.  Sun  Salvador  k  Willi.im  Sts., 
SAN   .losE.  I'  0.  li.^\,  1.3G>J. 

John  T.  CnxTiNa  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Siin   Frniici«*eo. 


Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

ASL> 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power   and 
Fumpiiig  Pluuts- 


Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  and  keeping 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  ViaLOUtit  Villa  Maior.  Trans 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasd^le,  D.  D.,  organic  ana 
lyst.  (Bno'ojfist,  etc. 

Price  76  cent^;    bv  mail  80  cents.     For  saie  h\ 

'THE  SAN  FRANCIS :0  MERCHANT. 

EOS  'J3t!<!.  San  Francisco.  I'ai 


A.  1876  S.I.  XII. 
I.  8.  1888  O. 


The  lodostriont  neTcr  Slot. 


CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Busineas  and  ilanufactunrg 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commis»jon. 

And  Publishers  of  "'Sonoma  County  Land  Register 
and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE,  -  -  -  312  B  St 


Saxta   Rosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  CharlotUsville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi^n  bi-lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologista  on  tbe  editorial  staflF.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growevb'  Assooiation. 
.\gentR  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  TreatiEe  on  Olive  Cul- 
ture, Oil  Making  and  Olive 
Pickling, 


Adolph  E.  Flamant, 

or  Xaiin,  4'Hl. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

Fi)r   SiiU    al   Office   of   the  San  Francisco 
Mehchant. 


IMPOUTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

I'rjiitliir    mid    Wrnpi.lti;;^    Paper. 

401  i  403  SiSioMEpT.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLDSTBITIOMB. 

Bead    Beror«  tbe    Stnt«   nortlcolkaml 

■•oJety,  February  2Si  1SS4,  bj 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


win  b*  m^ed  by  (he  8.  F.  Hikchaht  od  r«o«lpl  tt 
•0  «Mti  la  on«  *'  two-Mot  poataff*  •tMnM. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Screw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Ca)>ah1e  of  a  preSKure  of  '2*iii  tons  or  300  tbe.  to  tliv 
etjiiMe  inch  with  largo  jire^s.  with  small  prcs-s  30  lona 
or  'JiO  lis.  t  ■>  the  square  inch, 

Firht  prc'iitiiini  awarde<]  tm  Wine  Press  at  Sonoma 
ami  M  irinc  Agnoiillura]  Fair,  Sonoma  Agricultural 
["ark  As-'Oiiati.in,  SanU  Clara  \'alley  .^gricultll^al  (io- 
ciL-tj  and  Mtchanic's  Institute,  S.  F. 

I  desire  to  cill  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cidtr  makers  to 
my  Improved  Ircss. 
The  (ollowing  has  a 
muvciiivnt  of  '2GV^ 
iiichi;S,  the  firet  reV 
oIut:oD  iif  the  S'rew 
moves  the  follower 
1U|  inclica,  the  la^t 
rfvolution  is  but  1- 
16  of  an  inch.tliere- 
by  the  power  in- 
creases in  tho  same 
ratij  a-i  the  resist- 
ance. Tlie  phtform 
U  50  inches  wide 
and  10  feet  long, 
is  run  back  ani  forth  under  the  uress  on  a  niilrt>ad 
tracl:.  Has  two  li.vkctp,  by  wh  rh  you  cati  fill  tht 
second  basket  while  the  Srvt  oneisunier  tlie  press, 
thereby  doing  double  the  amount  of  work  tl-at  tan  tie 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  the  nmrkt-'t  that 
ute  oniT  one  basket,  for  this  rea-on  :  While  my  press 
is  working  continu  u&Iy  the  other  kinds  are  doing 
nothinET  during  the  time  they  are  emptymg  and  till- 
ing their  ha'-k  t. 

Printed  tesiimontats  can  be  had  on  application  of 
th-i  following  parties  who  have  bought  my  p'esa  : 
Professor  H  Isard,  Univervity  of  C'aliforni!>,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale.  t;evscr\ille,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  Whilaker,  SanU  liota;  Thos.  H- 
Bu'kingham.  lielseyville;  E.  P.  Howes,  Sloitntain 
View;  i  ucanionea  Vinevard  Co,  Cncamonga:  Buckner 
Bns.  &  Kejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M-Delmai",  MouDt.iin 
View;  J.  B.J,  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pfftfft-r,  Gub- 
aerville;  Joseph  W.->lker.  Winsdnr,  Kate  F.  Wa  field. 
Glen  El'en;  Juseph  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  S-tnta  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman.  Fulton;  J-  &  F, 
-Muller.  Winsdor;  R.  C.  Stiller,  Gubserville:  Lay  Clark 
*;  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  Vriche  Freres,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finl;ivson  ,  Heftlds- 
buig;P.  &J.  J.Gobbi.  Healdsburg;  Wm-  Allen,  San 
Ga'  riel;  Wip,  Metzgpr,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat^ 
son.  Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Phillios,  Santa  Ro-a;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sheppard.  Glen  Elk-n;  Ran- 
cheto  Wiiu'  C  ■.,  Rancheto,  Los  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Frii  t  Ic  Wine  Co.,  Downey;  J  L.  Beard,  Center- 
vilk:  Wm  Palcitag.  Hollister:  A.  Burnhani  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  O  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Jo?e;  E. 
Emil  Meyer,  Sar.li  Cruz  Mountains,  Wnght  P.  O.; 
Marshall  k  H  II,  Lacuina  Station;  R.  J.  Nnriham, 
An  huim  also  n'anufai:tiirerof  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
and  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Oushers,  Worth's 
Improved    '"'ontiMUOUS  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H  WrRTH,  Petaluma  Fnurdry  and  Machine 
Works,  Petaluma.  Sonoma  Co..  C■^\.  6in 


1856. 


Manuiaoturers 


1888. 


FAFER. 

'J    and   Dealers   in   Pauer   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

IE' -A- IF*  Ei  IS 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  ('Straw)  Mills 

•414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(Pacific  Svstkm.) 


TrHliis  leave  ttmt   »re  «lne  lo  Arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE  y  FROM  JUNE  18.  1888.  }  aSRIVI 


7  00  A 

T.aOi 

goo  A 

8.30  A 

M.OUa 

9.30  a 

10  30  » 

H!.00  M 

1 .00  r 

3.00  p 

3.30  P 

4.U0P 

4.30  p 

4.30  p 

5.30  p 

6.30  p 

8.00  p  - 

Sacraniwnto,   and    iur  \ 

1      Re'!ding  via  t^avls )' 

I  For  Hayw*a:ds.  Nilcs,  aod  i 

\     San  Joae., .       )' 

J  For  .Martinez.  Vullejo.  Santa  I 

'(      R  sa  and  Caliti  oga t 

Fast  .Mail  for  Ocdeo  and  East. 

!For>ile^,SanJo»o, Stock  ton, ^ 
Gait,  lone,  Sacramento,  S- 
Marjsville  and  Red  Dliiff.  j 
(  Lo»  Angeles  Express,  fori 
'.     Fresno,      and    Los     An- 1 

(      gcles ) 

For  Haywurds  and  Niles 

For  H;>yuards  and  Niles 

ii-acram' nto  Riwr  J-ttfimcrs. . 
I  For  Hay«oTd9,  Ndes,   and! 

'(     San  Jcse ) 

I  C-ntral    Atlantic    Express,  )_ 
\      for  Ogden  and  Kast.. .   ...  (" 

fFor  Stockton  and  SMitton:) 
<      for    Valhjo,   Santa    Rcsa  J- 

(     and  Cali'toga ) 

I  For  Sacrauieiito,  and  for  l_ 
(  Knight  sLandingvia  David  f 
I  For    Niles,   San    Jose    and  ) 

'(      Livermore.  f 

For  Hay  wards  anti  Niles 

f  Sba  ta  Route  Express,  for"! 
)  Sacramento,  .Marvsville,  ' 
]      Reddin   ,  Portland,  Puget  (' 

(     Sound  and  Eosl } 

^Sunset  Route,  Allanlic  F.x-'\ 
\      press,  for  Santa  baroara.  | 
;      Los  AnsrtUs,  Heming.  El  '- 
I      Paso,  New    Orleans,   and 
V     East J 


7.16  r 

tl-2.45  p 

«16r 

10.45  A 


2.15  p 

•  3.4.-'  P 

•  rt.i  o  A 

9.4S  A 
12  45  f 

10.16  A 

9.45  a 

•  8  45  a 
7.45  A 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


t  For   Newark,  San  Jose  and  t 

'l      Santa  Cruz l" 

{  For  Newark,  CentervilleSan  1 
<  Jose,  ^elton.  Boulder  > 
(  Creek,  and  Sant%  Ciuz..  .  J 
(  For  San  Jose,  Fellon,  Boul-  { 
\  der  Creek  and  Santa  Crai  f 
(  For  Centerville,  San  Jose. ) 
1      Almaden  ar  d  LosGat^«. .  I 


10.60  a 
9.20  a 


A  for  Morning.  P  for  Afteinoon. 

'Sundaj  a  excepted     tSa'  urdays  >  nly,    {Sundays  only. 

§Saturday    exiepted. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

«».'HP4>T. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  U-avc  Wharf  corner  First  and  Braooan  btiM. 

at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

TOKOIIAaHA    and    HOKUKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  u  ith  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
1888 

STEAMER  FROM  SAN  ?RANCI£CO. 

OCEANIC THURSDAY.  JUNE,  2l8t 

GAKLIC WEDNF>DAY,  JULY  1  lib 

BLLGIC TUESdAV.  JUH,  31et 

AU\BIC TUESDAY.  AUG.,  21  th 

crEANIC SATURDAY.  SEP.,  f^th 

i;AELIC SATURDAY,  SEP..  29th 

liELOlC THURSDAY,  0<  T.,  ISth 

ARABIC WEnNVSDAY,  NOV.,  7th 

iKE.ANlC WKDXESDAY.  NOV.,  28th 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  DEC,  18th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
sileat  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Boom  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Townscnd  strcits.  San  Franciscd. 

For  freitht  apply  lo  the  TralEr  Mana:.rer  at  the 
l',iiific  Siail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
So.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manager 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

24    PoNl   St.,  Snii    Franc-lsco. 


FOR  SKVt-NTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  THLS  COLLEGE 
F.tructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep- 
II  g.Tetegraphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  English 
Branches,  and  Everything  pertaining  to  ousiness,  for 
•fix  full  month:?.  We  have  sixtten  teathers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  ourjrupil-.  Our  school 
ha£  its  gr..duates  in  everj  part  of  the  State. 
IfrSeuH  tor  Cireiilnr. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President; 
C.  S.  Halet    Secretary. 


SEEDS      z  -'    IMPROVED 

Alf.lf.,   Grasa?   i  "^  EGG  FOOD, 

Clover  VegeaU  2    |  UJ^J'^^i^^ 

ble,  Hower  and  -;   3  i  Years. 

„     ,       -  Si     S  5  Care.  APrerenU 

Seeds  of   every  5   j  £    E,eryui.«aM 

variety  and  &»yu:   S  .""foSTe^e'^'o/o 

quantity.  aa    '^  5  eerand  Cru^glst. 
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Early  Viticulture  in  Sonoma. 

BY  ARPAD  HABARZTHT. 

There  is  hardly  to  be  nniutil  n  plant 
grown  OQ  eariU  no  endeared  to  muu  as  ih' 
grapo  viui'.  From  the  tarlieet  datt-a  ol 
Bacrt-d  aud  tradilioual  history  it  i»  a  cou- 
staDt  thi-ine  uf  oit^ution  aud  sceuiiiigh 
coinea  down  to  ns  hand  iu  hand  with  tbe 
pro^rt^sd  of  civilization  and  the  advance  of 
liberty.  Ila  product  has  engaged  the  earn- 
est attention  of  ancii-nt  and  modern  states- 
men, furnished  unlimited  study  for  the 
BcieDtist,  inapirtd  the  poet  aud  given 
health,  contentment  aud  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  every  coantry  congenial  to  its 
growth. 

Following  the  natural  b.  nt  of  civilizing 
inflaeuc)  s,  almost  immediately  after  homes 
were  conalruct«d  on  the  place  now  known 
aa  Sonoma,  by  General  M.  G.  Vallejo  aud 
hia  foUowere,  the  virgin  Boil  was  tilled  aud 
the  vine  planted.  This  was  iu  the  early 
years  of  thedtcade  of  H>.'(0.  Aud  as  new 
tracta  of  Innd  wire  conceded  tothecolonibts 
they  took  wilh  Ihem  and  plauted  vines 
euough  t<»  furnihh  Iheir  household  and  «er- 
vauta  with  its  luscious  fruit  aud  the  pro- 
duction of  a  liuiited  amonut  of  family  wine. 
The  making  of  wine  was  a  mere  doiuestic 
coutingt-Dcy  in  those  diiys,  aud  we  may 
add,  continued  so  until  Ihe  end  of  1855  in 
Sonoma  county,  iu  which  year  the  late  Col. 
Agostou  Haraszthy  jmrehased  the  property. 
later  called  ihe  "IJuena  Vista  Vineyard" 
for  the  eipreRK  pnrpoik-  of  making  wine. 
**The  Register,''  a  stntislical  pnblieation, 
of  1859,  reckoning  up  ihc  number  of  vines 
planted  in  California  up  to  185»j.  places 
the  number  in  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
conutiea,  at  61,008  vines,  making  about 
Bfcventy-five  acres,  if  planted  seven  feet 
apart.  At  the  opening  of  185G.  General 
M.  G.  Vallejo  Lad  about  sixteen  acres 
planted  or  13.(HMJ  vines,  of  which  3,tXJ0 
Tines  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  yearn 
oUl.  \Vm.  Mel'herHou  Hill  had  alwut  five 
acres  or  4,<K)n  vines  that  were  planted 
about  three  years.  And  tho  property  jnst 
bought  by  Col.  Haraszthy  had  about  the 
same  amouut  planted  as  had  GeU.  Vallejo, 
say  12.(K>0  vines  or  sixteen  acres.  Thus 
there  were  left  lO.OtK)  vines  for  the  Iwlauce 
of  Ihc  valley  in  small  lota  and  *.20.<>iH>  for 
the  rest  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino,  the 
latter  being  at  that  time  included  in  Sonoma 
county.       Iu    all    this  number    there   were  i 


not  a  d(iz<  n  vurit(i<p,  and  these  were  like 
-.tratigtrs  in  a  foreign  laud,  few  and  far 
ht  twet-n.  Mr.  Hill  had  purchased  at  auc- 
tion in  San  Francisco  on  arrival  from 
Peru  a  few  cuttings,  consisting  of  the 
Uose  of  Ftru,  Italia,  Chasselas  aud  Black 
Hamburg,  the  otheis  in  the  valley  com- 
prised of  a  few  Catavbas,  Isabellas  aud 
Muscats,  aud  all  were  plonted  solely  for 
table  use,  the  ruling  grape  here  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  California  being  the 
Mission  grape,  introduced  by  the  Francis- 
can Misaiouary  Fathers,  somewhere  between 
the  j-ears  1701*  aud  1770.  It  was  thought 
no  other  grape  would  grow  and  produce 
well  iu  our  climate,  and  as  the  experiment 
had  not  Beriously  been  made  to  prove  the 
contrary,  this  belief  took  firm  hold  aud  it 
has  taken  two  decades  to  demonstrate  its 
fallacy.  General  Vallejo  for  years  had 
caused  wiue  to  he  mdde  from  his  beautiful 
Lachryma  Montis  property,  but,  having 
other  large  interests  both  iu  the  valley  and 
other  parts  of  the  state,  he  gave  the  matter 
no  p<  rsonal  attention.  Small  quantities  of 
wine  had  also  been  made  iu  a  crude  way 
by  the  previous  owners  of  the  Buena  Vista 
prop*  rty,  but  the  greattst  part  of  the 
grapes  grown  then  .  as  well  as  at  the  other 
small  vineyards  in  the  vulhy,  iuvariubly 
found  Iheir  way  to  the  San  Francisco  miir- 
ket,  where  they  were  eagerly  purchased  at 
very  good  prices.  Col.  Ilaraszthy  had 
tasted  some  of  the  wiue  made  at  the  Bueim 
Vista  in  1851  and  this  induced  ita  purchase 
for  the  Bole  purpose  of  creating  a  wine 
vineyard.  The  transfer  was  made  at  the 
end  of  Ihc  above  year,  and  beside  thi-  few 
varielii  s  heretofore  mt  ntioned,  he  found 
some  2,000  old  Mission  vines  that  were 
planted  in  1834.  183n,  ls:iG  aud  1837:  aud 
a  few  of  these  vines  were  still  alive 
and  Ixariug  alxnit  three  y«ai8  ago.  Im> 
mediately  on  actjuiring  the  Bueua  ViNta 
property,  the  new  owner  placed  hia  son 
Attila  in  charge  and  bigau  trnnsftrring  a 
large  colbeliftn  of  roottd  grape  vim*  cut- 
tings from  his  Crystal  Springs  propriiyiu 
San  Mateo  county  to  their  new  home  in 
Sonoma,  aud  among  the  first  that  were  thun 
transplanted  in  the  spring  uf  1H5(j  was  out 
pr4  Sent  w<irld  renowned  Zinfandel  grai>e 
which  the  Colonel  had  im|  orted  from  Hun- 
gary, his  native  laud  iu  Ft  bmaiy  18r>2. 
This  impoitalion  consisted  of  six  varieties 
and  were  all  rooted  cuttings  os  shown  by 
an  original  memoranda  made  out  he  23il  of 
Marce,  1852,  after  they  had  been  temporari- 


ly plant*  d.  With  this  lot  of  rooted  cut- 
tings there  is  also  mentioned  150  plain 
cuttings,  all  of  which  were  of  Hungarian 
origin.  These  were  permanently  planted 
on  the  hillsides  of  Crystal  Springs  with 
other  importations,  but  when  the  bearing 
age  came,  it  was  found  that  the  grapes  did 
not  ripen  on  account  of  the  fog,  winds  and 
extreme  cold  and  though  nearly  thirty 
acres  had  been  cleared  aud  planted,  in  1855 
the  project  was  recognized  as  a  failure  and 
abandoned.  It  may  have  been  this  mor<- 
than  any  other  cause  that  turned  Colonel 
Haraszihy's  attention  to  the  beautiful, 
mild,  genial,  wtather  protected  v:illey  of 
Sonoma. 

There  be  undoubtedly  saw  a  chance  of  the 
realization  of  his  dream,  to  have  a  wiue 
viueyard  iu  America  as  he  had  one  in  his 
native  land.  There  are  records  in  his  own 
handwriting,  showing  attempts  made  in 
that  direction  in  1845,  at  Sauk  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  And  again 
on  March  lib,  1850,  in  the  Mission  valley 
at  San  Diego  where  he  planted  several 
acres  in  vines,  and  sent  forth  his  orders  to 
Europe  for  roots  and  cuttings.  While  on 
taking  poRRi-ssion  of  his  Sonoma  property 
he  found  some  half  dozen  varieties  not 
reaching  an  acre  iu  ext<  nt,  and  with  about 
sixteen  acres  of  the  Mission  grape,  we  find 
him  reported  iu  1857, (pages  tweuty-six  and 
tweuty-seveu,  State  Agricultural  Society's 
4th  annual  repoit)  as  haviug  2,000  vines 
planted  iu  1831,  8,000  vines  planted  in 
1865.  80.WJ0  cuttings  (rooted)  185r>; 
and  the  number  of  grape  vine  varieties  put 
down  as  280.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  found  that  this  number  of 
uarieties  was  incorrect  owing  to  the  dis 
covery  then  made  of  many  du|»licates, 
This  error  was  rectified  iu  the  Transactions 
of  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1858,  p.  p. 
242.  when  the  whole  numWr  is  given  as 
165  vavii  lies,  and  some  other  corrections 
made  in  the  number  of  vines  then  growing. 
According  to  this  siaten)ent.  dated  on  Get. 
31,  1858.  he  had  planted  altogtth«  r  85.55*; 
vines  iu  viueyard,  ltl2,iKM)  rooted  eullings 
in  nursery.  0(  those  planted  in  the  viue- 
yard there  were  14, 1 KHi  rooti  d  cuttings  of  for- 
eign vari'tieH.  «hich  were  partly  in  In-ar- 
ing.  Of  the  cuttiugH  roottd  in  nursery 
there  were  12,0IM»  from  foreign  varie- 
ties. Of  the  different  foreign  varietiea 
he  offered  30,000  cuttings  and  2.000  rooted 
cuttingit  for  sale  and  300,(KK>  rooted  Mis- 
sioUN.     This  progieas  had   been    made   on  , 


that  one  place  in   three   planlingif  in   the 
springs  of  'oGf  '57  and  "58  and  covering  juat 
two  years.     But  the    example   shown,  and 
its  success  did  not  stop  there  but  was  broad- 
cast  aud   wide-spreai.     Xot   content   with 
pushing  work  on  his  own  place,  the  Colonel 
sought    out   his   owu    friends,  aud  induced 
them    to   becomu    his    neighbors   aud   in  a 
measure  enthused  them  to  the  point  of   in- 
vesting in  land    and  planting  it  with  vines. 
Thus  he  induced  to  settle  around  him,  the 
late  Colonel  A.  J,  Butler.  Major  J.  R.  Synder 
Chas.  Krug,   General  C.  H.  Williams,  Wm, 
Hayes,  Joseph  Snyder,  Major  Csomortanyi, 
John  Swett.  Louis  Tiehner,  Emile  Dresel, 
Jacob   Gundlach,  Geo.  L.  Wratten  and  hia 
two  sous,  Gaza  and  Attila   Haraszthy.     AJl 
th  ;se;were  thus  directly  intlnenced  and  plant- 
vineyards.     But  the  indirect  iufluence   was 
far  greater,  uuuieroun  inquiries  came  from 
every  part  of  the  Slate  aud   in    those   days 
apparently  Sonoma  was  the  fount  of  knowU 
edge  in  viticnltural  matters,  and  great  were 
the  numbers  of  those  visiting    the  Valley, 
much  in  the  spirit    of   the   pious    Moham- 
medan visiting  the  Shrine  of   Mecca,  seek- 
ing    after     knowledge     or    gratifying     an 
aroused    curiosity.     Numerous     newspaper 
articles    had    been    written    on    Ihe    enter- 
prise going  on  in  vine  planting  iu  Sonoma, 
and  ou  the  practical    demonstration  made 
by    Colonel    Hamszthy    on    a    large    scale 
for  the  fii-st    time    in   California,   that   the 
grape  viue  iu  all    its    varieliea   would    not 
only    grow    without   irrigation,    but    would 
produce    fruit    and    the    fruit    be    sweeter 
and     of      finer     flavor      than      any      pro- 
duced   by    irrigation.      This    forever    set- 
tled the   fpiestiou  of  Ihe    ultimate*  use  and 
value  of  the  hiUsidesin  northeru  California, 
The  tidal    wave  of  inquir)'  swept  over  the 
■  piitt  valley  of  Sonoma,  strangi-rs  came  and 
went,  aud  the  Express  Ci>mpauy  and  U.  .S. 
Mail  were  laden  with  letters,  pap4r8.  pani- 
phlet-s.  cuttings  and  vines.  Not  only  had  the 
tittli'  town  of  Sonomitbt  come  the  head  Center 
for  the  distribution  of  viticuttnral  knowledge 
but  it  suddenly  Imcuuu  th<-  supplying  grapo 
vine  nursery  of  fon  igti  vines  for  the  whole 
state  of  California.     It  was  from  here  the 
/Zinfandel  was  distributed  to  Ihe  four  parta 
of  the  state,   prior  to  18.58,  go  likewise  the 
Feher,  Szagos,  the  Black  I'riuce,  the  Flame 
Tokay,  the  Black  Morocco,  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,     the     EmiH^ror.     the    Seedless 
Sultana,    the    Chasselas.  the  Uiesling,   the 
Gutedel,  the  Traminer,  aud  numerous  oth- 
ers.    In  1858,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
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promiueut  members  of  the  State  Agricultu- 
fral    Society,    Colonel   Ilnrftszthy    wrote  n 
Meugthy  article  covering  every  detail  iu  the 
:  ;fletting  out  of  a  vineyanl,  find  its  pructicnl 
•niRuagemcnt  fiom  the  digging  of  the  holes 
':  for  Bf  ttiug  oat  the  vine  to  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit.     And  in  wiue-niakiug,  from  the  pick 
ing  ot  the  grape,  the  crushing  and  fermen- 
tation, down  to  its  absolute  maturity.    This 
article  was  published  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  State   Agricultural    Society   for   the 
year  1858,  and  is  as  valuable  to  day,  as  it 
Was  iu  those  days  of  seekers  after  knowl- 
edge  groping  ;iu    the   dark.     A  very  large 
edition  was   published  and  exhausted,  and 
the    report    spread   throughout   the   state, 
made  new   converts  to  the  fascinating  and 
and  promising  pursuit  of  vine  growing  and 
Tfrine-makiug.     The  vines  iu  Sonoma  began 
to  spread  from  the  edge  of  the  springs  and 
banks   of   the   streams,  and   throwing   out 
their    yearning    tendrils,    clutched    at    the 
rising  distance  creeping  eagerly  up  the  sides 
of  the  nearest  hills. 

And  this  recalls  Tommy  Nau  and  Hamil- 
ton and  Wise  and  Whemquartner  and 
Csomontanyi,  who  perched  themselves 
and  their^  modest  plantations  on  the 
lofty  hills  around,  and  smilingly  and 
peacefully  looked  down  on  the  beautiful 
valley  below,  contented  with  their  work, 
and  happy  in  their  homes. 

In  1801  a  commission  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  General  Downey  to  report  upon 
the  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Vine  iu  our  State  and  the  mak- 
ing of  wine.  The  Commission  consisted  of 
Col.  Agoston  Haraszthy,  Col.  Juan  .J.  War- 
ner and  a  Mr.  Shaw.  The  latter  went  to 
South  America  and  never  reported.  Colonel 
Warner  made  an  excellent  report  on  the 
condiliod  of  vine  culture  in  our  State.  And 
Colonel  Haraszthy  visiting  all  the  noted 
wine  districts  of  Europe  and  making  an 
ample  report  to  the  Legislature,  brought 
back  to  Sonoma  a  collection  of  vines  of 
every  attainable  variety  and  catalogued 
under  nearly  500  names.  There  were  over 
200,000  cuttings  and  coming  at  the  end  of 
1861  were  in  time  for  the  spring  planting  of 
1862.  Sonoma  once  more  revelled  iu  the 
glory  of  renewing  its  importance  as  the 
vine  nursery  for  the  whole  of  the  State. 
The  interest  in  vine  planting  reached  its 
highest  point  towards  the  opening  of  the 
year  1863.  All  those  in  the  valley  who  had 
vineyards  planted  more  vines  and  those 
who  had  none  planted  just  to  see  if  they 
would  grow.  And  yet  many  were  the  sneers 
that  went  forth,  and  many  the  evil  prodhe- 
cies  by  the  over  cautious,  the  unenterpris- 
ing the  envious  and  the  malicious. 

The  new  vineyards  began  bearing  fully 
in  1862,  but  there  were  no  cellars,  no  tanks, 
no  crushers,  no  presses  and  hardly  any 
casks.  Those  who  now  see  our  magnificent 
appointments  iu  this  line,  and  who  had  not 
seen  the  straights  the  wine-maker  of  those 
days  was  put  to,  can  in  no  possible  way 
realize  the  vastness  of  the  change.  The 
only  crusher  in  the  valley  in  1862  was  that 
attached  to  an  ordinary  sized  cider  press. 
It  W08  impossible  to  run  through  seven  tons 
iu  twelve  hours  no  matter  the  number  of 
men  exhausted  in  the  attempt.  It  was  in 
that  year  the  first  stone  cellar  was  built  in 
Sonoma  valley  and  the  first  red  wood  tanks 
made  for  fermenting  and  storing  wine. 
These  were  coustrncted  at  the  Buena  Vista 
vineyard.  The  tanks  were  each  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  3,000  gallons  and  were 
looked  upon  as  monsters  in  size.  In  1857 
three  tunnels  were  dug  through  the  soft 
cream  colored  rock  of   the  mountain  and 


one  of  these  was  thus  run  130  feet  under 
ground.  These  wore  intended  for  the  stor- 
age of  wine,  and  in  1S(;2  a  large  ferment- 
ing house  was  built  iu  front  of  these  tun- 
nels, from  the  rock  taken  out.  Iu  lS6;t 
three  additional  tunnels  were  excavated.  In 
1857  wine  making  in  Sonoma  was  contiued 
almost  exclusively  to  General  M.  G.  Valhjo 
and  Colonel  Haraszthy  and  the  amc  uut 
made  was  very  limited.  The  latter  iu  that 
3'ear  reports  having  made  6,000  gallons  of 
wine  and  120  gallons  of  brandy  and  it  ir^ 
likely  that  General  Vallejo  made  a  similar 
amount.  In  both  cases,  however,  most  of 
the  grapes  were  sold  for  table  use  in  llu 
San  Francisco  market  where  they  brought 
ten  cents  per  pound  or  §200  a  ton. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  follow 
the  extension  of  the  vineyards  from  1856  to 
1863,  but  to  give  some  api)reciatiou  of  the 
result  attained  iu  the  face  of  every  adverse 
contingency,  want  of  knowledge,  lack  of  la- 
borers the  high  price  of  vine  cuttings,  adefi 
ciency  of  capital  and  a  rate  of  interest  that 
fluctuated  from  2%  to^three  per  cent,  per 
month  and  compounded  each  month,  we 
here  give  the  names  of  the  pioneer  vineyard- 
ists  of  Sonoma  valley,  who  listened  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  owner  of  the  Buena  Vista 
aud  lead  on  by  his  enthusiasm.  To  these 
names  we  add  the  number  of  acres  respec- 
tively planted  by  each  holder  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  spring  plantations  of  1863: 


NAMES. 

Haubert 

Chas.  Luttgen 


Dresel  &  Gimdlacb   130 

Louis  Tichuer 40 

Gen.  C.  H.  S.  Williams 120 

John  Swett 40 

Attila  F.  Haraszthy 32 

Gaza  Haraszthy 25 

A.  P.  Molitor 30 

Major  Kutus ■  15 

Colonel  Agoston  Haraszthy 350 

Major  J.  R.Snyder 35 

William  Shaw 15 

General  M.  G.  Vallejo 45 

Engler 15 

Ryan 10 

Geo.  L.  Wratten 25 

Maxwell 40 

Wm.  Hayes 10 

Green 20 

Col.  A.  J.  Butler 100 

Gen.  Murray  Whallon l-'5 

Geo.  E.  Wattriss 25 

Fowler 10 

C.  V.  Stuait 40 

Dr.  J.  B.  Warfield 30 

Capt.  Chas.  Justi 8 

Krohn  &  Williams 45 

J.  Whemquartner 25 

H.  Brockman 10 

C.  Weise 5 

Thos.  Nau 35 

Wm.  Hood 100 

Jas.  Hamilton 12 

Louis  Adler 60 

F.  Guerin 25 

John  Gibson 20 

Col.  Whitman 35 

Alfred  Lamotte 30 

L.  Csomortanyi 60 

Wm.  McPherson  Hill 55 

Gen.  W.  Sewell 15 

C .  Streeter 25 

Geo.  Gaes 15 

Wm.  O'Brien 25 

O.  W.  Craig C5 

Nick  Carrigar ^5 

F.  Sears 10 

W.  K.Kodgers 10 

Wm.  Thompson 15 

Z .  Quitzow 25 

Others  not  mentioned 120 

Total  acres 2.222 

In  other  words,  from  a  beginning  of  50 
acres  in  the  Valley  in  1856,  in  eight  years 
the  amount  had  risen  to  two  thousand. 
Two   thousand   and   twenty-two  acres!     As 

the  vines  began  to  come  into  bearing  more 
freely,  which  took  place  in  1864,  the  owners 


commenced  the  construction  of  their  cellars, 
ordered  cooperage  and  built  presses.  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  had  a  very  good  wine  house  in 
the  town,  in  the  old  military  Adobe  Bar- 
racks; that  of  the  Buena  Vista  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Then  followed  in  186J, 
the  cellars  of  Dresel  &  Guudlach,  Louis 
Tichuer,  Krohn  &  Williams,  Wm.  Hood, 
C.  H.  S.  Williams  and  others  of  less  note. 
As  Sonoma  Valley  had  so  far  been  the 
school  and  nursery  iu  advanced  viticulture 
for  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  so  was  it 
also  the  experimental  school  in  practica- 
wine  making,  and  more  thorough  wiue 
handling.  It  was  here  that  the  missionary 
work  was  done  again,  aud  not  a  county  in 
the  State  that  did  not  seek  practical 
information  at  this  fountain  head  of  vitil 
culture  aud  viuilication.  And  to  the  credit 
of  old  Sonoma  it  must  be  said  that  none 
came  that  way  who  did  not  freely  receive 
the  information  they  sought  for.  The  wine 
of  each  county  may  have  had  its  peculiar 
characteristic  qualities,  but  in  those  days, 
in  point  of  quality  as  good  table  wine  Sono- 
ma ranked  them  all. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Sonoma  County,  but 
very  iittle  planting  went  on  before  the  year 
of  1861  or  '62.  though  there  were  a  few 
vines  in  the  Santa  Rosa  region  and  at 
Windsor.  The  development  of  viticulture 
in  that  district  to  any  extent  was  of  a  more 
recent  date.  Mr.  Isaac  De  Turk's  vineyard 
of  twenty^acres  planted  about  1859  or  18,601 
and  those  of  some  smaller  ones  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  we  believe  began  bearing  to 
some  extent  in  1863  or  1864,  and  were  ( on- 
sidered  quite  prominent  in  that  section.  But 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  come  further  down 
than  1863.  By  that  time,  this  noble  pursuit 
was  fairly  launched  ou  the  stormy  Sea  of 
Chance,  weather-beaten  to  sink  into  obliv- 
ion, or  furling  canvas  before  the  gales,  to 
finally  sail  triumphantly  into  the  Harbor  of 
Prosperity.  Many  of  the  pioneers  have 
gone  to  their  rest.  Those  that  are  left  are 
struggling  still,  and,  as  the  day  is  breaking, 
we  trust  their  long  treasured  hopes  may 
soon  be  fulfilled. — Soiiovia  County  and  Bus- 
idan  Eiver  Valley  Illustrated. 


document  of  making  Ilenrj'  a  defender  of 
the  faith.  Charles  II  gave  it  to  the  ances 
tors  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  A  few  years 
ago  the  duke  put  it  into  the  hands  of  South- 
erly, Williamson  &  Hodgp,  of  London,  with 
other  books,  for  sale.  The  German  goveru" 
ment  sent  a  special  embassy  to  buy  it,  and 
they  carried  it  back  in  an  iron  safe  espec- 
inlly  constructed  for  it.  The  highest  offe' 
ever  made  was  for  a  Hebrew  Bible  in  the 
Vatican,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
agreed  to  give  its  weight  iu  gold.  It  was  a 
vast  roll  which  two  men  could  scarcely 
carry,  and  th.'  oflf.r  amounted  to  $100,000, 
but  it  was  refused.— .V(ic  York  Ev^ing 
Sun. 


A    Ti:KRIBrK    SrOl'RVE. 

A  writer  iu  a  French  paper  estimates  the 
total  loss  to  France  from  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  since  1875.  when  this  scourge  of 
the  French  vineyards  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, at  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  milliards 
of  francs,  or  about  $200,000,000.  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  French  ol^cial 
statistics,  giving  the  aggregate  area  of  vine- 
yards destroyed  iu  the  country  at  about 
2,500,000  acres;  and  ou  the  assumption 
that,  iu  addition  to  the  acreage  of  vines 
thus  totally  destroyed,  the  extent  of  vine- 
yards more  or  less  infested  with  the  phyll- 
oxera, amounts  to  about  500,000  acres* 
making  thus  together  3,000,000  acres. 


Tlie  Oiliest  Trre  ou   Enrili. 


DirrvNING  BT  9IAIL  PROHIBITED. 


Postmaster  Bryan  has  been  notified  by 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  approval  by 
the  President  ou  June  18th  of  au  act  of 
Congress  which  provides,  among  othe^' 
things,  that  "all  matter,  otherwise  mailable 
by  law,  upon  the  envelope  or  outside  cover 
of  which,  *  *  *  libelous,  scurrilous,  or 
threatening  delineations,  epithets,  terms  o^ 
language,  or  reflecting  Injury  upon  the 
character  or  conduct  of  another  may  be 
written  or  printed,  are  declared  to  be  non- 
mailable matter,  and  shall  not  bo  conveyed 
in  the  mails  nor  delivered  from  any  Post 
Office  nor  by  any  letter  carrier."  The  act 
further  provides,  as  a  penalty  for  depositing 
such  objectionable  matter  in  a  Post  Office, 
a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $5,000,  or  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  from  one  to  ten  years  or 
both.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  an  offen- 
sive or  threatening  dun  apparent  upon  an 
envelope,  outside  cover,  or  postal  card,  or 
conveyii  g  the  suggestion  that  such  dun  is 
inclosed,  will  be  excluded  as  non-mailable 
under  this  act. 


HiKli  Price  fur  a  Book. 


'  'The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  book, ' ' 
said  an  expert,  "was  $50,000.''  The  Ger- 
man government  gave  that  sum  for  u  vel- 
Inm  missal  which  was  presented  to  Henry 
VIII  by  Pope  Leo  X,  accompanied  by  the 


The  Timber  Trades'  Journal  is  credited 
with  a  statement  to  this  effect;  The  "  Bo  " 
tree,  in  the  city  of  Amarapoorsa,  Burmah, 
is  the  oldest  ou  earth.  It  was  planted  288 
B.  C,  and  is  accordingly  2176  years  old. 
its  great  age  is  proved  by  historic  docu- 
ments, according  to  Sir  James  Emmerson 
Teuuet.  who  says:  "To  it  kings  have  dedi- 
cated their  dominions  in  testimony  of  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  indentical  fig 
tree  under  which  Budda  reclined  at  Uru- 
melya  when  he  underwent  his  apotheosis." 
Its  leaves  are  carried  away  by  pilgrims  as 
streamers,  but  it  is  to  sacred  to  touch  with 
a  knife,  aud  therefore  they  are  gathered 
when  they  fall. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  Southern  and 
California  special  edition  of  the  Music 
Trade  lieview  is  to  baud,  and  comes  in  a 
style  which  certainly  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  publishers.  Its  columns  are  especi- 
ally interesting  to  its  readers  on  this  west- 
ern slope  of  the  coutinent  from  the  space 
devoted  to  local  industries.  San  Francisco 
comes  iu  for  a  large  share  of  attention  aud 
familiar  names  of  our  prominent  merchants 
aud  manufacturers  crop  up  constantly  in 
the  columns. 

The  Music  Trade  Review  is  the  leading 
journal  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
published  in  New  York,  solely  iu  the  inter- 
ests of  the  trade.  Its  circulation  is  exten- 
sive, which  is  evident  from  the  list  of  ad- 
vertisers, who  all  belong  to  the  first  rank 
in  mercantile  circles. 

The  kindly  attention  paid  to  the  indus- 
tries of  this  coast  will  undoubtedly  win  for 
this  energetic  and  enterprising  journal  a 
host  of  friends  here. 


Behbingeb  Bbos.,  ihe  well-known  wine- 
makers  of  St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  have 
dm-iug  the  week  withdrawn  250  barrels  of 
grape  brandy  from  special  bonded  ware. 
house  No.  3,  at  St.  Helena,  and  550  barrels 
from  special  bonded  warehouse  of  Santa 
Rosa  for  ^shipment  to  Bremen  via  Cape 
Horn, 


Jl 
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Impure   Olive  Oil. 

In  liiH  nuuu>il  ff port  to  ibe  State  Hoanl 
of  Horticiilnirr,  U.  M  Ltlong.  theaecrt-tftry. 
givta  tin-  fnlluwiug  int.  nstiug  infonuation 
couceriiiiig  oiivos  autl  olive  oil  iu  Californiii: 

TbiTf  IK,  pt-rhiips,  no  branch  of  tbi-  fruit 
growing  iudustiy  that  is  more  proiuintnt 
before  tbe  peopl.-  than  oliv«  culture.  New 
pl.iiitation!)  bave  been  KlnrteJ  n<arly  all  over 
the  State,  and  many  others  would  have  been 
parted  it  tbe  trees  or  cnttiugs  could  have 
been  obtained. 

The  culture  of  the  olive  has  become  one 
of  tbe  regiibir  indiiHtrii-s  of  thi?t  Slate,  and 
of  the  great  future  which  awaits  it,  there  is 
no  doubt,  olive  oil  making  cannot  be  ovtr 
done.  An  the  production  increases  so  will 
tbe  demand,  and  there  cannot  be  enough 
produced  to  supply  the  demand  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  constantly  receiving 
letters  asking  where  pure  California  olive 
oil  can  be  got  in  the  East.  This  goes  to 
abow  that  the  Kastern  consumers  of  adul 
lerated  oil  are  begiimiug  to  r.  btl  against  it, 
and  seek  for  that  which  is  pure  and  h<-al  liy. 

Professor  Tbos.  Taylor,  Microj^copist  V 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  to  XI  i 
£tlward  K.  tloodrich  of  Quito  olive  farm, 
Quder  date  of  June  4,  1888,  which  I  qnole 
as  follows : 

*'  At  pr-  sent  I  am  working  np  tests  for  all 
food  and  medicinal  oils  and  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  procure  perfectly  pure  samples; 
you  will  readily  pt-rceive  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  define  what  the  correct 
test  of  olive  is,  nnU-HH  be  has  a  pure  sample 
by  which  to  establish  his  test;  (or  this  rea- 
son I  send  to  you  for  about  one  ounce  of 
your  manufactured  olive  oil.'" 

This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  largr*  iiuantitiesof  seed  oils  and 
lard  have  been  aunnalty  consamed  in  the 
United  States  as  olive  oil. 

Tbe  following  are  those  that  are  engaged 
at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  pure  olive 
oil  in  this  State:  Hou.  Ellwood  Cooper, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  county; 
Frank  A.  Kimball,  National  City,  San 
Diego  county;  Col.  Geo.F.  Hooper,  Sonoma, 
Stmoma  county;  Edward  E.  Goodrich 
(Quito  olive  farm),  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
county;  J.  K.  Wolft^kill,  Winters,  Yolo 
county;  Juan  Gallegos,  Mission  San  Jose, 
Alameda  County;  E.  W.  Holmes,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino  county;  Gen.  Johu  Bidwell. 
Chico,  Butte  county;  D.  H.  H.  Clark, 
Auburn,  Placer  county. 

There  are  olbors  who  have  large  planta- 
tions, and  many  olh'  rs  who  bave  in  n-cent 
years  embarked  in  the  business,  and  have 
largely  planted  olive  trees,  but  as  yet  they 
bave  made  little  or  no  olive  oil,  the  fruit 
being  used  for  piekling  purposes.  Many 
new  orchards  have  been  planted  in  the  in- 
terior valleys;  these  trees  are  young  and 
many  have  begun  to  bear  frnit  tbis  year* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  iu  a  few  years  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  olive  oil  produced 
in  this  State,  and  all  these  plantations  are 
doing  exceedingly  well  and  are  planted  on 
•oil  well  adapted  to  their  culture. 

MISSION    VK.    PICIIOLINK. 

Considerable  has  bven  said  of  lato  con- 
cerning the  Picboline  olive.  Mr.  L.  Bur- 
bank  of  Santa  llosa  has  been  crrdited  with 
having  made  the  statement  that  the  Picbo- 
line was  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  in  answer 
to  ft  ItttiT  dincted  to  him  on  the  subject, 
•cut  the  following: 

Santa  RasA.  Cal..  Juno  14.  1888. 
Dkah  Sir: — In  conversation    with    a  re- 
,9orter  ei'vcral  months  ago  I  mentioned  some 


of  tbe  good  qualities  of  the  Picboline  olive, 
but  slated  distinctly  tbut  it  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Mission.  The  article  was  copied 
by  several  papers  tt)  some  of  which  I  sent  a 
not<-  of  correct  on. 

I  will  lierestati'  the  opinion  which  I  have 
formed  about  tbe  two  olives  mentioned . 
Bk>th  have  atlvantages.  The  Mission  will 
perhaps  grow  on  a  dryer  and  poorer  soil 
than  the  PicboiiuL-  olive.  This  statement, 
though  not  fully  proven,  seems  probable 
from  exp'-rimeuts  in  this  and  several  of  the 
sonthern  connties.  Tbe  Picboline,  bow- 
ever,  grows  wiih  great  vigor  on  any  sandy 
soil. 

Tbe  greatrsl  fault  with  the  Mission  in 
this  part  of  the  Slate  is  the  late  and  uneven 
ripeuiug  of  tbe  fruit.  Lust  fall  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  frost.  Thi- 
early  and  even  ripening  of  the  Picboline 
alone  would  be  sufficient  recommendation, 
but  iu  addition  to  tbis  it  bears  a  regular 
ptnnual  crop  which  is  very  easy  to  gather, 
IS  the  branch'  fl  droop  with  the  weigh!  of 
the  fruit,  which  separat<?8  easily  and  may 
ii- stripped  on  cloths  at  a   slight  expense. 

Having  maie  no  oil  from  either  variety 
(using  all  I  bad  for  pickliug),  I  can  only 
Kuy  that  whenever  tbe  Picboline  has  been 
ti'sted  with  the  Mission  it  has  in  every  case 
which  has  come  und«  r  my  notice  both  in 
('aliforuia  and  iu  Europe  proved  to  be  the 
best  for  either  oil  or  pickling. 

The  Mission  is  without  doubt  identical 
with  the  one  calUd  "wild  olive"  in  parts  of 
France  where  it  is  so  shy  of  bearing  that  it 
is  considered  worthless.  The  Picboline 
makes  roots  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Mission.  Out  of  800,000  cuttings  which 
we  put  in  last  winter,  over  700,000  are  now 
heavily  rooted.  Out  of  100,000  Mission 
put  iu  at  tbe  same  time,  not  over  5,000  or 
0,000  bave  formed  roots. 

Of  tbe  twelve  varieties  which  I  grow  it  is 
the  slowest  and  most  nncertaiu  in  making 
roots,  generally  producing  one  or  two  mots, 
on  one  side  of  the  cutting  while  the  Picbo- 
line is  producing  a  mass  of  vigorous  roots 
iu  everj-  direction. 

Yours  respectfully 

Ll'theb  Bcrbank. 

Col.  Geo.  F.  Hooper  of  Sonoma  furnished 
me  with  these  facts,  Wz;  In  1875  be  rooted 
about  100  trees  of  the  Mission  variety;  tbey 
commenced  to  bear  frnit  in  1871*.  That 
year  he  picked  a  few  berries  from  them.  In 
1880  he  set  out  rooted  trees  of  the  Picboline 
variety  from  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton,  and 
tbe  first  trees  to' bear  was  last  year,  when 
about  a  pint  of  berries  was  picked  frcun 
each  tree.  Trees  of  tbe  Mission  variety 
planted  the  same  year  and  time  that  the 
Picholin«s  Were  planted  are  three  times  the 
si/e  oi  the  Picboline;  both  varieties  are  on 
the  same  kind  of  land  and  receive  tbe'same 
treatment. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Hopkins  of  Pasadena  in  his  re- 
ply as  to  the  best  olive,  said: 

Pasadksa,  Los  As<iKLES  Co.,  Cal. 

May  28,  1S88. 

Dkab  Sm:  -Keplying  to  your  queries  of 
tbe  2:ird  inst.,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have 
cultivatrd  b<»th  tbe  Misaiou  and  the  Picbo- 
line olivi',  or  what  is  supposed  to  bo  tbe 
Picboline  (being  B.  B.  Bedding's  importa- 
tion propagated  by  Wnj,  King  of  Sacramen- 
to) having  planted  about  'MX)  of  the  latter 
to  :KMt  of  the  former  in  18H0,  tbe  trees  b.  ing 
two  years  old.  Th<'  orchard  is  now  in  full 
bearing. 

The  Picholini-  is  a  regular  and  abundant 
bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  no  larger  than  a 
cranbeiT}'.  and  very  tedious  to  pick.  It  is 
not  good  for  pickles,  the   stone   being  too 


large  in  proportion.  But  it  is  a  sweet  olive 
wb*-n  ripe  imd  tin-  stone  is  full  of  oil,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  would  W  f«mnd  profitaV>le  for 
oil.  The  Mission  frnit  is  much  larger,  per- 
haps four  times  the  weight  of  tbe  Picboline 
and  makes  splendid  pickles.  I  have  not 
tried  it  for  oil. 

I  have  found  tbe  tree  disposed  to  bear 
largely  when  kept  free  from  smut  and  scalf 
by  two  washings  per  season,  and  irrigated. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  talk  to  tbe  contrary, 
the  olive  here  is  as  sensitive  to  irrigation  as 
the  orange.  The  Mission  olive  is  a  shy 
aiitl  uncerbiin  boartr. 

Yonrs  truly, 

C.T.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  F.  Closs  of  Auburn,  in  hia  reply,  re- 
ferred mo  to  an  article  written  by  him  iu 
tbe  liural  Priss.  January.  1888,  in  which 
he  says: 

The  comparative  value  of  tho  Mission  and 
Picboline  varieties  was  discussed  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  Convention,  where  Mr.  Butler 
said:  '•  I  would  give  the  preference  decid- 
edly to  the  Mission.  While  there  are  not 
many  more  on  the  Mission,  the  Picboline 
are  so  much  smaller  it  gives  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  Mission.'* 

My  opinion  about  that  is  qnite  different. 
I  never  beard  it  proved  that  the  Mission 
will  have  more  berries  than  the  Picboline, 
but  know  some  facts  to  the  contrary.  At 
the  place  of  Dr.  Clark  there  are  two  eight- 
year-old  trees,  a  Mission  and  a  Picboline, 
standing  only  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  having 
had  always  tbe  same  care,  last  season  the 
Mission  yielded  411  pounds  of  berries,  while 
the  Picboline  gave  tV-i  jwands.  This  season 
the  Mission  has  hardly  any  frnit,  while  the 
Picboline  was  considerable  more  loaded 
than  last  3'ear. 

There  is  another  big  advantage  for  the 
Picboline.  Dr.  Clark  commenced  to  gather 
the  ripe  Picboliues  in  1887  on  November 
iRt:  tbe  Missions  he  gathered  just  before 
Christmas  and  then  tbey  were  but  tlircc- 
fourtbs  ripe.  The  late  ripening,  I  think, 
will  interfere  with  the  growth  of  next  year 

I  expressed  this  opinion  a  few  days  ago 
to  Judge  C.  A.  Tuttle  here.  "Well,"  he 
answered,  "this  accounts  for  a  fact  which 
so  far  I  could  not  explain.  I  have  on  my 
place  two  Mis-sion  olives,  one  of  which  had 
a  fair  crop  lost  year,  while  the  other  had 
only  a  few.  This  year  it  is  just  reversed. 
The  poor  one  of  last  year  has  a  good  crop, 
while  the  other  one  has  hardly  any  berries." 

The  Judge  picks  bis  olives  when  they  are 
dead  ripe— that  is,  in  Ftbruary — and  is  fond 
of  eating  them  then  as  tbey  are,  becanse 
they  have  lost  all  bitterness. 

Probably  climatic  conditions  umy  account 
for  tin-  productiveness  of  Ibis  variety  in 
some  sections  mon-  than  iu  others,  and  I 
would  be  thankful  if  those  who  note  the 
conditions  would  furnish  me  with  necessary 
data. 

I  received  a  bottle  of  pure  Italian  oil 
from  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Dodero,  with 
tbe  following  note: 

The  olive  from  which  this  oil  is  made 
product  s  from  -i'l  to  -15  per  cent  of  good  oil, 
white  the  kinds  of  olives  so  far  planted  iu 
California  does  not,  to  my  knowledge,  pro- 
duce 10  or  12  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  tbe  introduction  of  such 
stock  would  bt>  a  v.ry  precious  addition  to 
tbe  wealth  of  this  State. 

There  is  also  in  Italy  an  olive  for  pick- 
ling of  much  larger  size  than  the  Spanish, 
of  verj'  small  kernel  and  of  much  finer 
flavor.  Imagine  the  size  when  I  say  tbot 
iu  certain  localities  the  frnit  grows  so  large 


that  it  must  be  sliced  io   order   tu  be  prti- 

served.     I  hope  to  have  a   sample   before 
long  to  present  to  yon. 

There  is  do  doubt  in  my  mind  bat  that 
the  varieties  menlioneil  by  Mr.  Dodero 
would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  and 
those  who  can,  ought  to  experiment  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  h.  P.  Rixford  of  Sonoma  has  an 
olive  of  a  distinct  varitty  growing  at  this 
place,  which  wils  imported  from  France 
some  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Rixford  reports 
this  variety  as  ripening  much  ahead  of  the 
Mission,  tbe  frnit  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Mission,  and  three  times  larger  than  the 
Picboline.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
the  trees  are  equally  as  large  as  the  Mis- 
sion trees  of  the  same  age.  The  oil  made 
from  this  olive  (of  which  there  is  a  sample 
iu  tbis  office)  is  very  rich  and  sweet. 

The  original  label  was  lost,  therefore  it  is 
not  known  what  its  true  name  is,  but  Prof. 
Gastav  Eiseu  believes  it  to  be  the  PendtUitr. 
I  shall  try  and  obtain  further  facts  concern- 
ing this  variety,  which  will  appear  in  sub- 
sequent reports. 

The  fact  that  the  PiohoUue  has  advan- 
tages over  the  Mis-sion  is  not  yet  fully 
proven.  The  Mission  has  done  well  in  this 
State  and  has  produced  an  oil  Ihot  iu  my 
opinion  cannot  be  excelled,  and  which  has 
begun  to  attract  the  taste  of  the  Eastern 
consumers.  The  berries  are  large,  being 
five  times  the  size  of  tbe  Picboline,  I  have 
a  bottle  of  pure  Picboline  olive  oil  along- 
side of  the  Mission,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  any  one  could  tell  the  diffi-rence:  if  at  all, 
the  points  are  in  favor  of  the  Mission.  One 
of  ibe  greatest  advantages  tbe  Mission  has 
is  that  it  is  a  rapid  grower,  commences  to 
bear  young  and  is  a  free  stone,  which  ren- 
ders it  most  valuable  for  pickling  purposes. 
New  varieties  require  considerable  time  to 
be  tested,  and  when  the  fact  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  l>etter  and  more 
productive  varieties  are  fruiting  in  this 
State,  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bud  or 
graft  tbe  trees,  having  a  thrifty  and  healthy 
stock  to  start  with. 

SrUBIOCS   OLIVK    OIL. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  several 
brands  of  oil  in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
labeled  "  Pnre  California  Olive  Oil."  Only 
one  brand  was  reported  to  me,  but  on  in- 
vestigation of  those  offered  for  sale  as  pure 
California  oil.  1  discovered  five  brands  of 
oil  imrporling  to  have  been  made  pure  from 
the  native  olive  for  tbe  express  use  of  the 
parties  whose  names  are  on  the  labels. 
Ibree  of  these  brands  are  labeled  as  having 
been  put  up  at  Sierri-  Msdre.  Sautn  Maria 
and  from  a  San  Bernardino  olive  grove. 

.\t  Sierre  Madre  there  are  but  few  olive 
trees  planted  and  but  few  as  yet  bearing 
any  fruit,  and  what  olives  are  pro<luced 
there  bave  been  pickled. 

At  Santa  Maria  tin  re  are  but  few  olives 
excepting  the  uew  orchards  that  in  the  last 
five  years  have  been  plant4-d. 

In  San  Bernardino  county  but  one  person 
has  ever  made  an  olive  oil,  and  he  only  a 
small  amount.  Mr.  E.  W.  Holmes  of  River- 
sid-.  There  are  many  trei  s  planted  iu  that 
county,  but  the  frnit  is  used  for  pickling, 
so  vou  will  see  that  it  would  Im-  impossible 
for  those  brands  to  have  Xwvu  produced  st 
Sierra  Madra,  Santa  Maria,  or  iu  San  Ber- 
nardino county- 

As  perhaps  few  are  aware  of  the  fraud 
practiced,  I  woulil  recommend  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  these  vari- 
ous brands  and  to  file  a  r-port  before  the 
close  of  tbis  meeting. 
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In  order  to  oscertaiu  the  pcrcentngc  of 
oil  (if  any)  in  these  various  brnuils,  I  made 
the  following  tests  with  each  one.  The 
samples  were  parchaa  d,  and  are  what  is 
offered  for  sale  as  pure  California  olive  oil 

Sample  labeled  pure  California  olive  oil 
from  the  Sau  Bernardino  olive  grove. — 
Mixed  9  parts  of  the  oil  and  one  part  nilri' 
acid.  Boiled  the  two  together  in  a  whiti 
porcelain  dish.  Aj  soon  as  the  action  of 
the  acid  and  the  oil  was  fairly  set  up,  it 
was  removed  and  allowed  to  cool.  This 
sample  assumed  a  deep  orange-red  color  iu 
the  dish  while  heating,  and  on  cooliug  re- 
mained liquid.  The  sample  showed  the 
presence  of  lard  and  seed  oil,  and  no  trace 
of  olive  oil  whatever.  The  next  sample 
treated  was  one  called  Santa  Maria  Pure 
California  OUre  Oil.  The  method  of  testing 
was  the  same  as  the  former.  This  sample 
on  cooling  showed  the  presence  of  ten  per 
cent  of  olive  oil,  the  remainder  seed  oils  and 
lard. 

Cobitrn^s  California  Pure  Ohve  Oil— Thin 
sample  showed  the  presence  of  more  olive 
oil  than  the  others,  rgistering  30  per  cent 
olive  oil,  35  per  cent  lard. 

Bed  Cross  Brand  California  Pure  Olive 
Oil — This  brand  bears  a  certificate  of  pure- 
news,  from  Prof,  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  State 
University,  Berkeley.  The  bottle  procured 
I  forwarded  to  him  with  the  request  that  it 
be  tested,  and  to  inform  me  of  the  result. 

The  next  week  I  received  the  following 
from  him: 

Bebkelet,  June  30,  1888. 
£.  M.  Lflong,  Secretary 

State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Deab  Sir: — We  have  made  thorough 
tests  of  the  oil  contained  iu  the  bottle  pro- 
cured by  you,  labeled  "  Pure  California 
Olive  Oil,  Ked  Cross  Brand,"  which  bears 
on  one  side  a  label  with  a  certificate  of 
purity  signed  by  me,  and  which  was  given 
upon  the  result  of  the  examination  of  a 
sample  sent  by  that  firm  some  time  ago. 

The  oil  in  the  bottle  now  sent  by  you  is 
grossly  adulterated  with  another  oil,  proba 
biy  cotton-seed.  I  had  not  the  time  to 
verify  more  exactly  the  nature  of  the  adul- 
terant, and  certainly  contain  less  than  half 
its  bulk  of  olive  oil.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  use  of  my  name  in  the  manner 
shown  on  the  bottles  is  wholly  unauthorized 
by  me,  and  was  not  mentioned  in  any  way 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  cf  the  first 
sample.  The  use  of  the  certificate  on  adul- 
terated oil  is  au  act  difficult  to  characterize 
in  courteous  language.  I  have  notified  the 
firm  to  discontinue  at  once,  aud  definitely 
the  use  of  this  label,  and  trust  they  will  do 
Bo  without  any  need  of  stronger  measures. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  W.  HiLGABD. 

Sierre  Madre  California  Pure  Olive  Oil — 
This  brand  showed  the  presence  of  ten  per 
cent  of  olive  oil,  balance,  I  believe,  to  be 
lard  oil. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  fully  ascertain 
the  various  adulterants  all  these  brands 
contain  and  also  the  exact  percentage  of 
olive  oil,  as  when  old  olive  oil  has  been 
used,  as  in  this  case,  it  partly  unites  with 
the  adulterant. 

In  a  treatise  on  olive  culture,  Hon.  Ell- 
wood  Cooper  says:  "This  anwholesome 
adulteration  can  create  the  most  serious 
disorders  ou  the  digestive  organs,  and  should 
be  carefnUy  avoided  by  persons  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  health.  Mechanics 
refuse  seed  oils  because  of  their  dryness, 
as  they  gum  up  the  machinery  instead  of 
greasing  it  aud  keeping  it  clean.  It  is  just 
as   impoitant   that   the   machinery   of   the 


human  body  should  rebel  against  such  oils. 
We  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  extracting  oils  from  all  oleaginous  sub- 
stances, being  so  necessary  to  different  in- 
dustries, but  all  the  table  oil  should  give 
the  preference  to  that  made  from  a  tree 
that  the  Almighty  saved  from  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  deluge  aud  a  branch  of  which 
the  dove  carried  to  Noah  as  a  sign  of  for- 
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ITer  Protlacts  ami  Nuliiral  A«IVRutng:ei«. 

A  special  correspondent  of  The  South, 
published  in  New  York,  is  now  in  Califor- 
nia, gathering  facts  for  that  paper.  A 
late  issue  contains  the  following — so  unlike 
whatusualy  emanates  from  Eastern  journals 
as  to  induce  us  to  reprint  it: 

California,  from  Oregon  on  the  north  to 
Mexico  or  Lower  California  on  the  south, 
has  a  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  of 
770  miles;  and  from  Nevada  and  Arizona 
ou  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  an  average  width  of  330  miles,  mak- 
ing a  total  area  of  158.360  square  miles; 
hence  it  is  the  second  largest  State  in  the 
Union. 

It  was  acquired  by  conquest,  and  later 
by  purchase  from  Mexico  in  1847,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  on  the 
9th  day  of  September,  1850. 

In  1880  it  had  a  population  of  804,694, 
and  at  the  present  time  its  population  will 
exceed  1,500,000,  almost  double  what  it  was 
in  1880. 

In  1880  California  ranked  first  among 
the  States  iu  per  capita  wealth,  ninth  in 
aggregate  wealth,  twenty-fourth  iu  popu- 
lation, twelfth  iu  manufacturing  import- 
ance, and  fifteenth  iu  agricultural  products. 
The  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  1880 
was  S;584,575,036:  in  1887,  $900,395,713. 
Increase  over  the  year  1886,  $132,000,000. 
The  deposits  in  commercial  and  savings 
banks  iu  1887  amounted  to  $146,611,433. 
In  savings  banks  alone,  $70,077,893 . 
The  net  debt  of  the  State  is  $354,500. 
There  are  published  in  the  State  427  news- 
papers. 

In  1885  there  were  2,262  public  school 
buildings,  with  a  vast  increase  since  that 
time.  There  were  at  that  time  3,028 
teachers,  with  school  expenditure  that 
year  of  $3,920,227.  Salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers, $2,573,623.  Value  of  school  property, 
§7,935,620. 

The  gold  and  silver  product  for  1887  was 
$20,000,000.  Total  gold  aud  silver  prod- 
ust  since  1884.  $763,989,650. 

The  orange  crop  for  the  season  of  1887-8 
was  upwards  of  1,250,000  boxes,  and  the 
hop  product  4,500,000  pounds.  The  an- 
nual average  of  the  wool  product  for  ten 
years  is  43,500,000  peunds. 

During  the  last  eight  years  the  wheat 
shipments  have  amounted  15,000,000  cen- 
tals, and  the  flour  shipments  to  9,600,000 
barrels.  The  annual  average  of  the  barley 
crop  iu  the  last  three  years  has  been 
20,000,000  bushels.  Quicksilver  product 
has  been  45,000  flasks  per  year  for  the  last 
eight  pears.  Grape  brandy  in  '87 — 800,000 
gallons.  Wine  product,  annual  average 
for  five  years,  16,000,000  gallons.  Raisin 
product  for  1887,  1.000,000  boxes.  Bean 
product  in  1887,  G0,000,00o  pounds.  Vege- 
tables shipped  East  in  1887,  40,000,000 
pounds.  Canned  goods,  50.000,000  pounds. 
Nut  crop  for  1888,  2,250,600  pounds. 
Dried  fruii  shipments,  16,00.000  pounds. 
Fresh  fruit  shipped  East  in  1887,  35,- 
342,000. 


The.sie  figures  aro  t.ikcu  from  the  most 
reliable  source,  aud  show  in  a  measure  the 
vast  giowth  and  prosperity  of  this  wonder- 
ful State.  One  can  hardly  write  of  the 
resources  and  advuutng^s  of  California  aud 
tnithfnily  tell  of  her  glorious  climate  aud 
prolific  soil ;  her  vast  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  commercial  importance;  her  geographi- 
cal peculiarities  aud  boundless  products; 
her  natural  wonders  aud  sublime  scenerj', 
without  exaggeration  aud  misrepresenta- 
tiou, 

California  is  a  wonderful  country,  and  its 
possibilities  are  not  yet  found  out.  It  com- 
bines the  elements  of  the  temperate  zone 
and  those  of  the  more  tropical  climes,  so 
that  the  settler  can  quickly  build  up  and 
beautify  a  most  d.  sirable  home.  One  meets 
the  energetic  element  of  the  Northern 
States  in  a  climate  capable  of  producing 
uot  only  the  products  of  the  North,  but  the 
luxuries  of  the  Southern  climes.  The 
good  of  both  and  all  parts  of  America  here 
combine  to  make  one  grand  whole. 

The  Eastern  people  aie  becoming  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  hundreds  aud  thousands 
are  flocking  here  seeking  homes.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  largest  part  of  those  com- 
ing to  California  during  the  last  winter 
came  to  locate.  Towns  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  State,  ane  beautifal  homes, 
surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  lifp,  tell  of  the  happiness  within.  Of 
these  towns  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later 
on,  as  we  visit  them  iu  turn  to  ascertain 
more  fully  the  facts  and  figures  of  their 
growth  and  prosperity. 


MCDITTERRANEAN     FRANCE. 


The  climate  of  this  portion  of  France 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Coast  counties  of  California,  the  summer 
temperature  rarely  exceeding  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  whilst  snow  and  ice  are  as  in- 
frequent iu  winter.  Drouths  are  common 
during  the  summer  months,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  harsh  dry  winds  from  the 
northwest.  Irrigation  would  be  general  but 
for  the  scarcity  of  water,  most  of  the 
streams  running  dry  daring  the  summer. 
Wherever  emph>yed,  irrigation  is  more 
sparingly  used  than  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  irrigated  districts  of  California,  and 
often  takes  the  form  of  hand  sprinkling 
about  such  plants  as  require  it,  according 
to  the  wants  of  each  indiridual  plant  or 
vine.  The  characteristic  study  and  man- 
agement of  detail  which  mark  the  French 
people  in  all  their  undertakings,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  free  aud  easy,  happy  go 
lucky  way  of  the  average  Californian,  is 
conspicuous  in  this  as  in  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  cultivation.  Instead  of  turning  ou 
a  flood  to  equally  drench  all  the  trees  or 
vines  in  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  the  neces- 
sities of  each  plant  are  carefully  stndit-d 
aud  water  applied  accordingly,  so  that 
drowned  plants  are  as  rarely  seen  as  the 
water-starved.  An  old  French  proverb 
says  that  "a  year  of  drouth  is  a  year  of  good 
vine,''  aud  the  improved  quality  is  gener- 
ally made  to  compensate  in  price  for  the 
diminished  yield.  Fertilizing  is  brought  to 
a  science.  In  new  soils  the  vines  usually 
run  for  thirty  years  or  more  without  requir- 
ing help  from  fertilizers.  In  some  cases 
the  old  soil  is  carefully  removed  from  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  for  a  distance  along 
the  main  roots  aud  replaced  with  with  vir- 
gin earth,  sometimes  mixed  with  marl. 
Stable  manure,  the  horns  of  animals  and 
oil  cake  are  employed  as  manures,  and 
always  buried  in  furrows  between  the  vines. 
Vines  are  usually  planted  from  3%  to  5  feet 


apart  both  wayrt.  but  no  intervening  crop. 
Formerly  where  the  space  between  vines 
was  greater,  grain  was  raised  iu  the  inter- 
viils,  but  this  custom  has  about  disappeared, 
it  being  hurtful  to  both  the  vine  aud  grain 
yields.  The  wiue  product  per  acre  rangiuB 
from  50  to  400  gallons  is  calculated  to  make 
our  California  growers  laugh,  when  com- 
pared with  their  own  immense  yield.  The 
wine  crop  is  the  principal  dependence  of 
the  farmers,  to  whom  the  appearance  of 
the  phylloxera  some  fourteen  years  ago 
threatened  universal  ruin.  After  trial  of 
many  other  expedients  to  save  their  vine- 
yards, resort  is  finally  bt-ing  g-^nerally  had 
to  the  planting  of  American  resistant  vines, 
largely  the  Riparias.  N.xt  to  grapes,  olives 
are  the  most  important  of  the  crops,  the 
groves  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate seashore  region,  and  none  far  removed 
from  the  sea.  They  thrive  in  any  soil,  the 
poorest  or  the  richest,  ouly  requiring  eas- 
terly or  southerly  exposures  or  shelters 
from  high  winds.  The  simplest  cultivation 
prevails,  and  many  groves  which  are  not 
cultivated  at  aJ,  produce  the  highest  grades 
of  oil,  though  in  n  duced  quantities.  Bat 
little  pnining  is  done  beyond  suckering  and 
removing  withei-ed  or  entangled  branches. 
Irrigation  and  manuring  are  also  employed 
sparingly  as  in  the  case  of  the  vines.  Great 
devastation  is  worked  in  some  years  by  the 
Dacus,  a  small  fly  which  punctures  the 
olive  at  forming  time  aud  deposits  an  egg, 
the  larva  from  which  feeds  upon  the  pulp 
of  the  fniit,  and  when  emerging  into  the 
air  often  cuts  the  stem,  causing  the  fruit  to 
wither  or  fall. 


THE    OLIVE    TREE. 


The  olive  tree  belongs  to  the  jasmine 
family,  with  evergreen  foliage  and  blossoms 
in  clusters.  It  can  be  propagated  in  many 
ways,  but  the  best  way  is  by  planting  the 
seeds.  This  method  is  rarely  followed  in 
this  connti-y,  however,  as  it  grows  readily 
from  the  cuttings,  like  the  willow,  and  will 
bear  in  eight  or  ten  years.  From  this  time 
forward,  the  yield  increases  with  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  which  in  favorable  soils  grow 
to  immense  size.  There  are  many 
olive  trees  staudiug  in  European  countries 
to-day,  which  are  over  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  still  bear  fruit.  In  France,  the 
yield  per  acre  is  calculated  at  about  1,250 
gallous.  Ju.lgiug  from  the  crops  picked 
from  the  young  trees  in  California,  it  ia 
fair  to  assume  that  owing  to  a  more  even 
climate  and  superiority  of  soil,  the  yield 
will  be  much  greater  here  than  iu  France, 
when  our  trees  have  reached  maturity. 


The  Ensieru  Grape  Crop. 


In  New  York  State  the  grape  crop  gives 
promise  of  being  unusually  large.  Every 
3'ear  the  vineyards  are  receiving  better  at- 
tention from  the  growers,  and  what  has  for 
years  been  known  as  the  Hudson  River 
peach  district,  is  fast  giving  way  to  the 
cultivation  of  grapes.  Growers  say  there  is 
much  more  money  in  them,  and  they  re- 
quire as  a  whole,  less  attention.  During 
the  coming  season,  hundreds  of  acres  will 
come  in  bearing  for  the  first  time.  In 
Orange,  Dt^laware,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Col- 
umbia, Albany  and  Ulster  Counties,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  crop  will  exceed  that 
of  last  season  fully  thirty  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  yield  along  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  will  be  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons 
heavier  than  last  season.  The  principal 
variety  is  the  Concord,  and  next  fall  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  they  are  sold  at  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  pound  by  the  growen. 
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C'VPEBTINO. 

A  OlcbrnttMl   \%  liir  <Jronliiif  <ll<*lrlt-l  of 
kautji  <'li«ri«  4'uiiii(y. 


Copertioo,  saya  a  com-spoudtut  of  the 
San  Jose  Htrald,  is  u  place  of  do  littk'  im- 
portance, with  a  future  befon*  it  us  well 
assured  as  any  plucu  iu  tbu  land.  It  is 
here  are  to  bv  found  tbeaplt-udidly  appoint- 
ed cbain  of  wini'  cellars  of  Jobu  T.  Doyle, 
the  eminent  jurist  nud'chuinpion  of  Culi- 
(oriiiit'rt  wine-growing  iuduHtry,  while  nil 
about  and  close  neighboring  are  Bonie  of 
the  fine:>t  Tiueyardd  and  orchards  iu  the 
Htato. 

The  newcomer  iu  ISan  Jose  soon  becomes 
coguiziiDt  of  its  relative  position  iu  the 
general  topography  of  the  Santa  Cliira  val- 
ley. Nestling  not  many  miles  from  th^ 
foot  of  the  impofiiug  heights  of  the  Coast 
Range,  whieh  marks  oat  the  ettstern  line 
of  the  Talley,  the  Garden  city  sends  forth 
iu  the  perfection  of  symmetry  her  street--^ 
lined  with  an  infinity  of  shade  trees,  with 
gardens  on  every  side.  To  the  west  the 
valUy  unfolds  itself  with  its  acres  of  fruit 
trees  and  vineyards. 

To  the  north  is  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Sun  Francisco  iu  its  perpetual 
calm  that  almost  compels  the  doubt  that 
this  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean.  Away  iu  the 
western  prospect,  after  the  t-y*:  has  accom- 
plished 12  milt  a  of  viillt-y  that  litrs  in  the 
foreground,  (he  grand  old  range  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  monntuius  conics  np  to  mark 
the  western  comfines  of  the  valley.  These 
moautains  are  always  certain  to  command 
particular  utti-ution  from  their  general 
strikiug  app<arance,  whos«  emiut-nces, 
robed  in  the  deepest  blue,  stand  forth  in 
graceful  outline  agaii  at  the  Wfsteru  sky,  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  green  of  tbt- 
orchards  and  vintyttrds  that  now  almost 
altogether  occupy  the  whole  of  this  promis- 
ing region. 

In  the  foothills  of  this  range,  almost 
dir-  ctly  west  of  San  Jose,  is  Stevens  creek, 
known  as  a  favorite  drivi-wuy  and  well 
patronized  in  the  seasou  by  dt-vutL-ts  of 
tfaf  truut-fishiug  S[)ort.  On  the  tast  side 
of  this  creek,  at  or  uoar  where  the  creek 
enters  the  valley  from  the  *moaut(iins.  is 
Cupertino,  and  clostly  ntighboring  is  the 
celebrated  Glenbrook  or  Blackberry  Farm, 
a  pleasure  resort  well  known  in  San  Jose 
and  generally  over  the  State.  To  Mr. 
Doyle,  Cupertino  owes  her  existence,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  her  present  im- 
portance comts  from  bis  hand,  for  be  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  place.  Ho  has  estab- 
bUshed  the  postofficc  of  Cupertino,  and 
built  numerous  cottages  for  his  workman, 
which  comprise  for  the  most  part  the  little 
town;  and  the  wine  cellars,  constructed  at 
a  heavy  oatlay,  are  a  study  for  the  perfec- 
tion attained  in  the  details  pertaining  to 
the  making,  handling  or  shipping  of  wiue 

A.8  an  example  of  the  high  uppreeiatiun 
in  which  Mr.  Doyle's  improvenit-uts  are 
held  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  he 
is  in  receipt  of  a  standing  ofTt-r  of  $2'2-3,U<_HJ 
(or  bis  property  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Stevens  Creek  and  Mountain  View  county 
road,  which  inclndes  his  vineyards,  old 
and  new,  and  his  wine  cellars.  He  has  '2i)(} 
acres  in  his  vineyards  and  a  small  prune 
orchard  of  ten  acres  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek;  so  that  including  his  wine  cellars, 
ho  can  sell  out  to-morrow  for  $1,01I0  an 
acre. 

Another  well  known  vineyard  adjoiuing 
Cupertino  is  that  of  S.  K.  Williams  and 
sons.     Mr.  Williams  was  the  first  to  plant 


grapes  in  Cupertino  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  in  those  days  it  was  looked  on 
only  as  an  expeiiment  by  the  neighbors, 
but  Mr.  Williams  had  come  dJnctly  from 
the  northern  counties,  then  about  lh<^  only 
wine  growiug  section  of  California,  wh'-rt 
he  had  already  had  cousidttable  experience. 
He  was  sufficieutty  confident  to  go  ah«'ad, 
and  hf  has  since  been  abundantly  rewurdt-d. 
Mr,  Williams  is  the  owner  and  coustructur 
of  the  immense  Union  Wiuery  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Stevens  Creek  and  Stelliug 
roads — largest  wine  cellar  in  the  valley. 

Another  viueyardist  who  dt  serves  no  less 
credit  for  the  handsome  showing  made  by 
his  improvements  is  Richard  Henry,  Jr., 
late  of  the  well  known  furniture  firm  of 
Wm.  T.  Henry  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  a 
city  man  of  business  he  has  managed  ad- 
mirably, and  the  barren  bill-sides  have 
been  transformed  into  a  perfect  Edeii  of 
sprt-adiiig  vines  and  tuxnrant  fruit  trees. 
Mr.  Htury  talks  of  putting  down  a  pipe 
from  his  wine  cellar  to  the  bay,  through 
which  he  will  ship  his  wine  into  schoonerK 
on  the  bay.  He  claims  a  fall  of  3U0  feet  iu 
the  grade,  and  he  claims  this  is  sufficient 
for  the  puri>ose,  although  his  pipe  must 
need  be  some  eight  miU-s  long,  following 
th-'  tortuous  line  of  the  creek  bed. 

Another  viueyardist  who  has  kept  pace 
with  the  march  of  improvements  is  Mr 
Lawrtuce  Selliuger  of  San  Francisco.  The 
rauch  of  Mr.  Sellingtr  was,  even  in  its 
ptimitive  state,  one  of  the  prettiest  places 
iu  the  valley;  aud  his  improvt-meuts  have 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  vineyard  of  Mr.  Sellinger  is  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  finest  about,  and  his  prune 
orchard  is  a  marvel  in  its  growth  for  its 
age.  Mr.  Selliuger  has  bnilt  a  splendid 
wine  cellar  with  concrete  foundation. 

Another  of  the  large  vineyards  of  Cuper- 
tino is  that  of  Mr.  Nathan  Hall,  of  sixty 
acres,  which,  situated  iu  the  midst  of  the 
choicest  part  of  the  Warm  Btlt,  appears  at 
no  disadvantage  when  compared  with  sur 
rounding  vineyards.  Mr.  Hull  has  yet  no 
wiue  cellar,  disposing  of  his  grapes  to 
buyers,  as  is  generally  the  custom  of  the 
lesser  vineyards  hi  reabonts. 

Among  the  sma'iic^  vineyaras  uj«y  be 
mentioned  those  of  Frank  Authony.  Joseph 
Spedding,  the  Cupertino  t'ineyard  of  Mr. 
Harrison  and  Charles  Smith.  Foremost 
among  the  orchardlsta  of  Cupertino  is 
Joseph  McCleltan,  whose  orchard  and 
nursery  present  a  powerful  argument  in 
favor  of  the  horticultural  possibilities  of 
this  district.  Mr.  McCldlau's  trees  are 
just  coming  into  full  bearing,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  orchard  may  yet  be 
heard  from  in  connection  with  its  remarka- 
ble yield. 

Cupertino,  during  most  of  the  year,  and 
especially  iu  the  wine-making  aud  grape- 
picking  season,  has  (piite  a  population. 
Th<  se  are  mostly  Italians,  but  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  other  nationalities  also;  Mr. 
Alexander  Phillippi  is  the  foreman  and 
general  business  manager.  At  Cupertino 
too,  lives  our  widely  knowu  Uoadmaster, 
Jas.  McComb,  to  whose  good  management 
we  are  indebted  for  the  fine  condition  of 
our  roads.  Altogether,  the  Cupertino  dis- 
trict is  universally  conceded  to  bo  one  of 
the  finest  portions  of  (he  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, ci-rlainly  lor  climate  and  scenery,  and 
very  possibly  for  fruil-growiug.  where  qual- 
ity and  not  <|uanlity  is  hought  for.  Within 
the  past  ten  years,  old  residents  have  seeL. 
land  go  up  from  $^  au  acre  to  $'2<N)  aud 
$2-~iO  an  acre,  and  the  end  is  not  by  any 
means  yet.      The  immigration   of  men  of 


means  to  California  seems  not  to  diminish 
but  at  the  high  rates  for  traveling,  it  is 
only  men  of  means  that  may  come  thus  far. 
California  is  the  Ultima  Thule.  Fur  uway 
she  lies  past  chain  after  chain  of  mountain 
ranges,  valleys  and  plains,  that  might 
raise  np  a  score  of  New  Englauds.  The 
laud  of  the  setting  sun.  The  western 
ramparts  of  our  Federal  Union. 

There  is  some  talk  of  another  riao  this 
autumn,  and  purchasers,  or  those  intending 
to  purchase,  should  take  warning  iu  time. 
It  is  reported  that  as  high  as  $15  a  ton  ih 
being  already  offered  for  Cupertino  grapes. 


THE  OLIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  note  iu  the  Alameda  county  items  of 
the  AUa,  recently  saya  that  three-year-old 
olive  trees,  transplanted  two  years  ago  into 
the  orchard  of  Robert  McGlashen,  Liver- 
more  Valley,  are  this  seasou  bearing  olives. 
In  Europe  the  minimum  bearing  age  of  the 
olive  is  seven  years,  and  in  some  of  the 
Mediterranean  olive  regions  the  tree  is  bar- 
ren until  ten  and  fifteen  yeers  old.  In  such 
circunii^tances  the  times  of  waiting  for  a 
crop  is  too  large  a  section  out  of  a  man's 
lite,  and  the  planter  of  a  new  orchard  is 
working  for  prosperity  indeed,  since  others 
must  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  tree  whose 
bloom  he  is  not  to  see.  In  California  the 
olive  partakes  of  the  procreutive  precocity 
which  inheres  in  our  climate  and  physical 
conditions.  But  as  far  as  vegetable  life  is 
concerned,  this  precocity  is  associated  with 
longevity.  The  peach  iu  this  State  will 
bloom  withiu  the  year  that  it  germinates  in 
the  stone,  but  the  tree  is  practically  im- 
mortal. We  know  peach  orchards  here 
that  are  thirty  years  old,  and  the  trees  bear 
annually  with  vigor  and  excellence  undi- 
minished. The  rich  earth  and  elements  of 
the  air  stimulated  by  sunshine  seem  to 
ftiruish  a  store  of  inexhaustible  material 
for  the  support  of  plant  and  tree  life . 
Therefore,  while  the  olive  is  precocious 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
reach  the  age  of  those  trees  in  Palestine 
which  have  a  record  of  twenty  centuries. 

The  olive  growing  area  of  Callforuia  is 
vast.  The  slopes  of  the  coast  range  and 
foothills  of  the  Sierras,  as  well  as  the 
minor  valleys,  all  seem  kindly  to  it.  From 
San  Francisco  we  look  over  the  bay  upon 
the  semi-circle  of  mountains  which  wall  in 
Oakland.  Their  sides  are  bare  except  for 
occasional  groves  of  eucalyptus  aud  bay 
trees.  But  upon  those  mountains  Joaquin 
Miller  has  planted  the  pioneer  olive  orchard 
of  nearly  two  thousand  trees.  They  have 
not  yet  been  in  the  ground  a  year,  nor  half 
a  year,  but  they  have  blossomed  and  fruit 
is  upon  them.  It  would  greatly  interest  an 
olive  grower  to  visit  Mr.  Miller's  trees  on 
that  bald  mountJiin  side  and  see  the 
sprightly,  thriftly  growth  they  have  made. 
Thiy  seem  to  fortell  the  time  when  the 
summits  which  over  hang  the  bay  will  be 
crowded  with  olive  groves,  and  the  pictur- 
es<iue  mountains  wil  receive  new  beauties, 
Wedded  to  a  utility  now  unknown. 

The  us©  of  olive  oil  in  this  country  is 
extending.  Probably  two  million  dollar's 
worth  is  consumed  by  onr  p^'oplc.  t'n- 
fortnuHt(.ly  adulteration  of  the  article  keeps 
puce  with  the  increased  consumption  and 
tends  to  raise  the  pure  article  by  limiting 
its  sale.  When  Culiforuia  rubs  her  eyes 
open  to  all  her  opportunities,  every  spot  on 
the  mountuius  that  will  hold  an  olive  tree, 
where  it  can  get  itH  frei|u>-ut  breath  of  sea 
air.  will  be  occupied,  and  the  product  will 
be  used  not  only  a^  a  part  of  the  diet,  but 
the  fruit  will  beconi**   so    pleutiful    that    it*^ 


lower  grades  will  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soaps  to  rival  those  of  Castile, 
Marseilles  aud  Venice.  The  California  or- 
chards are  now  used  solely  to  produce 
edible  oils,  and  the  pure  brands  are  the 
finest  known  to  the  market. 

This  industry  owes  its  impulse  here  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  the 
success  of  whose  experiments  at  Santa 
Barbara  have  wonderfully  stimulated  in- 
terest in  the  whole  subject.  We  believe 
thero  are  several  millions  of  trees  now 
growing  in  this  State,  and  their  product 
will  soon  begin  to  figure  appreciably  in 
the  statistics  of  our  rural  resources.  When 
our  farmers  aud  orchardists  understand  the 
subject,  rural  homes  all  over  the  State  wilt 
have  their  olive  groves  and  oil  will  be  made 
for  domestic  use  as  easily  as  butter  is  made 
now. 

Surely  it  is  a  wonderful  State  and  beau- 
tiful iu  which  the  waste  places  are  stilt  so 
favored  by  nature  that  the  olive  tree  roota 
in  them  and  gathers  its  sweet  oil  and 
flourishes. 


AS      EXTENSITe     €9RAPE     GKOWEB. 


The  largest  grape-grower  iu  Northern 
Chautauqua  lives  at  Westfield.  Mr.  John 
Faral  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  being  a  capitalist  with  very  many 
interests  all  along  this  lake  shore  section. 
His  vineyards  are  located  mostly  in  the 
towns  of  Westfield  aud  Pomfret  and  aggre- 
gate over  190  acres,  seventy-five  of  which 
were  set  out  last  spring.  On  each  30  acres 
he  bnilds  a  packing  house  and  bam  and 
places  so  much  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent viueyardist.  In  this  way  he  is  able 
to  give  proper  care  and  attention  to  his 
entire  crop,  no  matter  how  large,  and  from 
what  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  better 
cultivated  vineyards  in  Northern  Chautau* 
qua  than  his.  In  thus  enlarging  his  grape 
interests,  he  has  selected  the  very  best  land 
and  intends  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  keep  the  quality  of  his  fruit  up  to 
he  highest  possible  standard.  In  case  of 
over  production,  which  he  does  not  antici- 
pate, at  least  yet  awhile,  he  will  build  cold 
storage  houses,  aud  if  necessary,  wine  cel- 
lars. At  any  rate  he  intends  to  push  his 
interests  iu  this  line  all  he  can.  Ur. 
Faral  is  a  thorough  business  man  and  with 
his  large  capital,  he  will  undoubtedly  re- 
tain the  lead  ho  now  has  among  local 
grape  growers.  We  understand  he  intends 
setting  out  another    75    acres  next  year. 


BCK«C9i»Y    WI2VE. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  the  Farvier 
says:  "Burgundy  wine  is  generally  used 
to  denote  a  class  of  dry,  still,  red  wines, 
heavier  than  claret.  It's  a  general  name 
for  a  class  of  wines,  not  that  of  a  single 
kind.  They  are  chiefly  Iho  produce  of 
vineyards  on  the  billy  lands  between 
Dijon  and  Chalons,  France,  many  of  them 
being  1,000  feet  in  height.  In  richness  of 
flavor  and  bouquet  these  wines  are  among 
the  best.  Among  the  most  famous  brandi 
of  Burgundy  are  Closvougeot,  Nuit«,  Cham* 
bertiu,  Komane-Conti,  Ricbebourg,  Voloay 
and  Pomard.  Thero  are  also  fine,  white 
wines  grown  in  this  district,  but  are  not  so 
well  knowu.  About  75,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  are  annually  produced  in  the  Bur- 
gundy district. 

California  to-day  grows  all  the  Burgundy 
grat>es,  and  produces  the  exact  counterpart 
of  Burgundy  wines.  They  are  just  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes,  cost  much  leae 
an. I  ur-  free  from  adull -ration. 
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VIDiTAVE    AND     «  1X1 FICATIOX. 

The  best  grapt-s  of  finest  growths,  when 
treated  according  to  Petiot's  process,  yield 
the  greatest  advantnges;  for  that  which  re 
maius  beat  to  the  very  end  of  the  opt  rjition 
is  the  bon({uet — the  purticuhir  flavor  which 
distiDguishes  each  situation  and  each  pro- 
duct, and  which  gives  iu  its  value.  Many 
persons  have  tast«d  these  wines,  have 
found  them  good,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  wines  pressed 
from  the  grapes  directly,  aud  yet  they  cost 
but  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  lattt-r. 
Such  are  the  data  which  Petiot  published 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Central  Society 
nf  Agriculture. 

This  method  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
many by  Thilmauy.  General  Secretary  of 
the  Agricuiturai  Society  of  Kheuish  Prussia, 
who  made  experiments  with  the  process, 
iu  order  to  be  able  to  determine  its  value 
by  personal  esperieuct-.  Iu  the  year  1858 
he  related  his  experience  before  a  meeting 
nt  Bonn.  A  report  of  this  lecture  is  given 
iu  the  Bonner  Zeiting  of  March  5,  1858. 
His  lecture  bore  the  title,  'On  the  French 
art  of  making,  from  a  given  quantity  of 
grapee,  four  times  the  quantity  of  wine 
which  those  grapes  would  yield  b}-  the 
ordinary  method."  He  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  samples  of  wine  made  by  this 
method.  The  circumstance  that  Theuard 
had  then  also  used  this  new  method,  and 
had  employed  in  his  experiment  thirty-six 
thousand  kilogrammes,  of  a  value  of  elevan 
thousand  thalers,  of  sugar — a  sum  of  money 
which  such  a  man  would  not  easily  risk, 
unless  he  felt  sure  of  the  success  of  his 
process— came  greatly  iu  aid  of  the  lec- 
turer. 

Dr.  L.  Gall  of  Treves,  who  had  already 
taken  up  this  matter  some  years  before 
Petiot,  now  published  iu  the  year  1862  a 
little  pamphlet  entitled  '-Petiot's  Method 
of  increasing  the  Quantity  of  Wine," 
(Treves'),  He  gave  in  that  pamphlet  a 
series  of  tables  by  which  every  producer 
might  at  a  glance,  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
water  and  sugar  which  he  would  have  to 
add  to  the  murk  of  the  grapes  in  lieu  of 
tbenatural  must  withdrawn.  He  then 
adduced  in  support  of  the  process  the 
teachings  of  the  French  chemist  Maumeue 
of  Rheims,  and  of  Ladrey  of  Douay  iu 
Burgundy.  Maumene's  "Sur  le  Travail 
des  ViuB*'  gives  an  historical  account  of  ex- 
periments which  were  made  in  the  year 
1777  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Macquer, 
who  from  quite  unripe  aud  hard  grapes, 
made  an  agreeable  tasting,  fiery  wine,  like 
that  from  ripe  grapes.  He  says  that  the 
experiments  of  Macquer  have  changed  a 
thousand  times,  and  have  been  employed 
by  thousands  of  people,  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  studied  with  scientific  precision 
by  any  one  until  Petiot  placed  ttie  matter 
clearly  before  the  public.  What  must  sur- 
prise every  one  is  that  each  one  of  these 
chemists  and  experimenters  admits  that 
the  sugar-infusion  wines  retain  the  perfect 
bouquet  of  the  natural  ones.  The  amount 
of  acidity  or  of  tartrate  of  potash  in  them 
is  less  than  iu  the  natural  wines.  The 
circumstance  that  they  contain  so  little  tar- 
trate makes  them  much  more  like  old 
wines,  for  it  is  well  known  that  wines  by 
age  deposite  their  tartar  and  become  milder 
to  the  taste.  The  infusion  wines  resemble 
natural  wines  iu  all  essential  qualities; 
they  contain  all  the  essential  ingredients, 
and  almost  iu  the  same  proportions,  as  the 
natural  product.  The  non-essential  ingre- 
dients, or  those  which  are  frequently  hurt- 
ful to  the  natural  wines,  are  diminished  iu 
the  infused  wines   to   such  an  extent  that 


their  absence  is  a  favorable  cirenmstnuce. 
The  method  promises  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  cheap  bevtrage,  aud  ati'ords  to  the 
less  opulent  classes  the  means  of  mnkiug 
for  themselves  a  chiap,  wholesome  bever- 
age, even  from  gmpes  frtmi  which  wines 
could  not  be  obtained  til  for  commerce  or 
transport. 

SPECIAL     APrAKATl'S     ASD      RULES     RKQCIRED 

FOB  THE  PROOrCTION  OF  S0GAK-SOLUTION 

WINKS. 

1.  Balance  with  weights,  2.  Miasuring 
Vessels.  3.  Vats  admitting  of  the  measure- 
ment of  large  quantiti-:s  of  tluid.  4.  A 
hatchet  for  chopping  the  lumps  of  sugar. 
5.  A  large  copper  kettle  for  producing 
sugar- solutions.  G.  Froth  spoons  and 
ladles.  7.  A  thermometer  centi-graduated 
according  to  Celsius.  8.  A  specific  gravt 
meter.  9.  A  fermentation  barrel  with  a 
pierced  double  bottom  for  drawing  the 
wine  from  the  murk. 

The  sugar  must  always  be  pure  white 
cane-sugar,  for  gi'apc-sugar  so  called,  or 
sugar  made  by  the  influence  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  starch,  is  always  objectionable. 
Cane-sugar  is  always  chemically  jiure, 
while  grape-sugar  is  frequently  moist  and 
impure,  though  white.  For  every  sum  of 
sugar  wine,  which  is  equal  to  IGO  bottles- 
from  30  to  50  lbs,  of  sugar  are  required. 

The  white  grapes  to  be  ust  d  should  be 
left  on  the  vine  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  is 
known  that  their  quality  becomes  the  bet- 
ter the  longer  they  are  allowed  to  hang; 
the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  them 
increases,  while  the  amount  of  acid  dimin- 
ishes. The  black  grapes,  on  the  contrary, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  ovtr-ripe,  for 
the  wines  obtained  from  over-ripe  black 
grapes  mature  verj'  quickly,  and  iudeed, 
are  passed  in  the  third  year;  while  the  red 
wines  obtained  from  grapes  at  the  proper 
stage  of  ripeness  have  their  greatest  value 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  year,  or  as 
long  as  they  possess  the  qualities  of  youth. 

The  grapes  may  be  pressed,  and  the 
must  treated  with  the  sugar-solution ;  or 
the  grapes  may  be  crushed  and  fermented 
together  with  their  juice,  aud  the  first  wine 
drawn  off  after  they  have  fullj  fermented, 
aud  the  sugar-solution  thrown  upon  the 
murk.  All  this  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  grapes,  and  the  amount  aud  quality 
of  the  wine  which  the  producer  wants  to 
obtain.  In  any  case  he  adds  to  the  murk 
always  a  quantity  of  sugar-solution,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  must 
withdrawn,  and  contains  the  sable  amount 
of  sugar.  This  process  allows  of  any  per- 
son obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  wine  with- 
out sacrificing  a  single  -drop  of  his  natural 
wine;  for  he,  of  course,  obtains  the  natural 
wine  in  the  first  iubtauce,  and  can  deal 
with  it  as  he  pleases, 

ADJUSTMENT   OF    ACIDITV    AND    SCGAB     WHICH 

OUGHT  TO  BE  MADE  IN  MUST  BEFORE  IT  IS 

ALLOWED  TO  FERMENT. 

A  wiue  which  contains  less  than  ti  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  tastes  fiat,  and  a  wiue  with 
more  than  10  per  thousand  of  acid  is  so 
sour  that  one  cannot  drink  it.  Now,  if  we 
obtain  in  a  bad  year,  a  must  which  con- 
tains only  I'l  to  14  per  cent,  of  sugar,  aud 
from  15  to  IS  per  thousand  of  acid,  we  are 
obliged  to  throw  away  the  wine  which 
would  be  obtained  from  such  a  must,  for 
nobody  could  drink  it;  it  has,  iudeed,  been 
demanded  by  many  persons  that  such  pro- 
duce should  be  thrown  away.  JJut  without 
entering  into  the  discussions  which  have 
been  held  on  this  subject,  we  ourselves 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  propose,  aud  imposeible 


to  enforce,  such  n  uieasnrfl.  Various  pro- 
cesses have  beiu  devised  to  iroi)rove  such  a 
wiue.  The  first  process  was  iuvi  utid  by 
Chaptal:  he  mrr.ly  added  tht  sugar  which 
was  wanted,  aud  thereby  gave  it  more 
strength,  but  he  did  not  by  any  means 
diminish  the  acid;  and  thtil  ilimiuutiou  if 
acid  was  iu  France  and  vilhr  parts  gi-n.  r- 
ally  etf.  cted  by  the  addition  of  chalk  oi 
plaster  of  Paris  containing  chalk.  It  was 
Dr.  Gall,  whom  we  have  alr<ady  qiiotid  in 
a  former  iirragniph,  who  fir'-l  p uposed  to 
dilute  acid  must  with  ii  si.f^eieut  quantity 
of  water,  in  ordtr  to  ruluce  the  proportion 
of  its  acid  to  that  of  the  best  natural  must, 
aud  then  to  add  sugar  in  order  to  bring  up 
its  sweetness  to  that  of  the  best  natural 
must,  Gail  dt-termiut  d  the  amount  of 
iieid  in  the  must  by  chtmical  analysis,  antl 
then  depressed  its  quantity  to  an  averagi 
uf  5  per  thousand.  The  addition  of  sugai 
was  made  sufiiciently  great  to  be  equal  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  diluted  must.  To  ex 
press  the  proceeding  of  Gall  shortly,  h< 
made  in  all  cases  a  normal  must  of  20  pe: 
cent,  of  sugar  and  5  pi  r  thousand  of  acii  . 
Of  course  the  quantity  of  wine  thus  pro 
duced  was  the  gnater,  the  greater  had  beei^ 
the  acidity  in  the  must  employed:  but  wha 
struck  the  observi  r  as  most  remarkable  wa 
this  circumstance,  th:tt  the  wine  was  alway 
better  than  the  wiue  from  the  same  soui 
must  made  by  ordinary  nn  aus.  Indeed, 
anybody  who  will  consult  old  cookery  book;- 
will  find  therein  numbers  of  prescriptions- 
for  making  gooseberry,  currant,  aud  all 
sorts  of  fruit  wines,  aud  he  will  find  iu  all 
of  them  that  water  is  added  to  the  fruit- 
juices,  and  then  th*^ir  sweetness  brought  up 
to  a  certain  point  bt-fore  they  are  allowed 
to  ferment.  The  process  of  Gall  was  there- 
fore only  an  extension  to  wine  must  of  a 
practice  which  for  a  very  great  length  of 
time  had  been  commonly  applied  to  ordi- 
nal y  fruit-wine.  We  have  ourselves  made 
several  descriptions  of  fruit-wine  according 
to  this  process,  in  the  following  manner. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  FOB    MAK- 
ING   FRUIT   OB    GBAPE  WINES,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  METHOD  OF  GALL. 

The  fruit  is  well  crushed  and  the  juice 
pressed  out.  A  small  quantity  of  that 
juice  is  then  analysed  as  to  its  acidity.  A 
standard  solution  containing  5  parts  uf 
tartaric  acid  in  oue  litre  of  solution  is 
made;  a  saturated  solution  of  lim^  in  water 
made,  on  the  other  hand;  aud  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  usual  method  of  volumetric 
analysis  how  many  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
lime-water  are  necesary  to  neutralize  a 
given  quantity — say  ten  cubic  centimetres 
— of  the  tartaric  acid  solution.  By  this 
means  it  is  found  that  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  lime  solution  cor- 
respond -to  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid;  or,  if  applied  to  any  liquid  containing 
an  unknown  amount  of  acid,  they  will  ex- 
press the  quantity  of  acid  -  contained  in 
that  liquid  as  tartaric  acid.  Now,  when 
we  took  a  natural  fruit-juice,  and  found 
say  10  per  thousand  of  acid,  we  were 
obliged  to  add  to  every  five  measures  of  the 
juice  five  measures  of  water,  whereupon 
the  acidity  would  be  depressed  to  half  its 
original  degree,  or  5  per  thousand.  When 
we  found  12  per  thousand,  anvi  were  desir- 
ous to  reduce  the  quantity  of  acid  to  7  per 
thousand — which  we  always  did  in  cases 
where  we  supposed  the  acid  present  to  con- 
sist more  of  citric  and  malic  than  of  tar- 
taric acid — we  added  to  every  sever  meas- 
ures of  must  five  measures  of  water.  Our 
practice,  therefore,  yielded  the  following 
rule;    The  quantity  per  thousand   of  acid 


which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  is  deducted 
fioui  the  quantity  per  thouRand  actually 
found  by  analysis;  the  remiiindi  r  gives  the- 
iiunibi  r  of  measures  of  water  which  it  is 
iiceissary  to  add  to  ihe  meusiiris  of  mnsi,  ^ 
i-xprisstd  by  the  d- sir*  d  qnanlity  uf  acid 
[K-r  thousiiud.  By  (his  dilution  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  naturally  vi  ry  much  dipressed; 
but  as  this  di  jjressinn  is  known,  it  can  be 
"usily  nmedicd.  The  spicific  gravity  of 
the  must,  according  to  the  tabl.  s,  gives  the 
qnanlity  of  sugar  which  is  actuully  con- 
tained iu  the  mixture.  Suppose  the  sugar 
originally  contaiutd  in  ;i  lluid  so  diluted  hud 
been  15  per  ctnt.,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid 
had  been  raised  from  5  tn  HI  mi  asures, 
then  the  percentage  of  sugar  aft>  r  the  dilu. 
lion  15  X  5  10  =  7J^  pt r  cut.  In  th« 
second  case,  wh' re,  as  above  mtnlioiud, 
we  have  diluted  from  7  to  12  meat>urtH,  thti 
equation  would  be — 15  x  7}4  =  S^^  per 
cent. 

Now  if  it  is  desired  to  bring  up  the  must 
'o  the  normal  strength,  20  per  C'  nt,  ■  J 
^ugar,  then,  in  the  first  case,  th<  re  would 
have  to  be  add.  d  20  less  1%,  or  12J-^  per 
•eut.  of  sugar;  and  in  the  si  coud  case,  20 
i--ss8-^4,  or  llja  percent,  of  sugar. 

One  per  cent,  of  100  litres  must  be  t  qual 
o  1  kilogramme:  100  litres  of  dilute  must 
ivqnire  therefore  12 J,  and  11 '4  kilogrammes 
)i  sugar.  The  wines  obtained  from  these 
mixtures  contain  5  per  thousand  of  acid, 
ind  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  of  alcohor 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE     VALVE    OF    tiR.\l>E.S. 

In  all  the  long  lists  of  fruits,  there 
none  so  valuable  as  an  article  of  food  as 
the  grape.  Year  after  year,  the  consump- 
tion of  grapes  increases,  and  we  havo  no 
doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  iucrease  quite 
as  rapidly  as  the  supply.  The  grape  is 
peculiarly  useful  as  food.  It  should  be 
made  a  prominent  article  on  the  bill  of  fare 
not  eaten  simply  as  a  desert,  or  between 
meals  as  a  tid-bit  or  luxury.  For  persons 
of  a  bilious  diathesis,  they  are  invaluable. 
Let  such  persons  begin  with  the  first  grapes 
that  ripen  and  eat  moderutily  of  thfm  at  each 
meal.  Increase  the  quantity  gradually  un- 
til they  manage  to  make  grapes  the  princi- 
pal article  of  food;  for  two  meals  out  of 
three,  eat  nothing  but  bread  aud  grapes. 
The  improvement  in  their  health  will  be 
rapid  and  of  a  permanent  character.  Iu 
Europe  they  have  institutions  for  invalids 
known  as  "grape  cures''  where  the  patientB 
are  fed  an  increasiug  proportion  of  grapes 
until  they  eat  nothing  else. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  almost  any 
family  from  eating  freely  of  grapes  in  these 
days,  as  they  are  sold  at  pric--S  which  make 
them  as  cheap  as  almost  any  other  food. 
Four  pouTids  of  grapes  can  be  bought  for 
the  money  it  requires  to  buy  one  pound  of 
oeefsteak  and  it  needs  no  scientist  to  show 
that  the  grapes  are  worth  the  most  as  an 
article  of  food.  As  people  find  these  things 
out,  they  will  eat  more  graj'es,  and  iu  this 
fact  we  find  encouragement  for  an  almost 
unlimited  extension  of  our  vineyards.  Port 
Jervis  consumed  last  season  probably  not 
less  than  twenty  tons  of  grapes,  while  ten 
years  ago  one  ton  would  have  supplied  the 
demand.  Doubtless  a  similar  growth  is 
taking  place  all  over  the  counti-j',  especially 
where  grapes  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices. 

The  many  arrangements  for  keeping 
grapes,  now  in  vogue,  have  successfully 
prolonged  the  season  until  late  in  January, 
and  this  has  largely  added  to  their  con- 
sumption. NVe  hope  to  s-r^e,  ere  many  years 
elapse,  grapes  used  as  freely  as  bread  is 
to-day. 


.ruly  20,  1888 
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A    NAC'KAVENTO     HISiKRY. 

Ooe  of  the  leiiiliu;:  iudustriefl  iu  Cultfor- 
uiiif  (wys  the  Sacrauii-uto  W'tekli/  I'nion,  is 
the  growing  of  grapt'ti  aud  the  iiiunnr.-u-tiiri' 
of  will*-,  [q  uearly  (Very  pt-rliou  of  tht* 
State,  these  two  go  together,  tiud  whcrt* 
you  fiuJ  an  ixteDsive  viiieyanl.  there  you 
also  liud  iiumeoso  cellars.  In  this  county, 
are  some  niammolh  vineyards,  that  of  the 
Katoiua  Couipauy  aloue  coutaiuiug  upwards 
of  2,5iH)  acres  of  bi-ariug  viues  Until  last 
season  the  grapes  of  Ihia  iiunieURe  vineyard 
were  soUl  to  outside  parties,  huudrt-ds  of 
carloads  of  table  grapes  going  to  the 
Eastern  markit,  while  the  remuioder  of  the 
crop  was  shipped  to  local  winerien  and  di>*- 
lilleries,  where  it  was  made  into  wiuo  and 
brandy.  In  March.  1880,  Mr.  S.  Kevis 
built  the  Eagle  Winery,  on  the  south  half 
of  the  block  bound,  d  by  O  and  P.  Eight. 
eenih  and  Xiueteenth  streets.  The  main 
structure,  which  is  a  two-story  brick  with  a 
baseiU'-ut,  faces  on  Eighteenth  street,  and 
in  size  is  tit;xl20  feet.  It  is  a  tine  structure, 
covered  with  a  corrugiiU-d  iron  roof  and 
fitted  up  quite  expensively.  South  of  the 
main  building  is  his  sherry  room,  with 
brick  floors,  cemented  ceiling  and  walls, 
and  fitted  up  with  steam  pipes  throughont^ 
Those  who  have  visittd  the  premises  say  it 
is  one  of  the  must  complete  and  convenient 
wineries  on  the  coast,  and  to  make  it  so  the 
propiietor  has  not  taken  into  consideration 
time  nor  expense.  Mr.  Nevis  makes  over 
twenty  diffen  ut  kinds  of  wines,  and  so  far 
has  found  a  good  market  both  at  the  East 
and  in  San  Frauciseo.  He  owns  no  vine- 
yard, but  buys  all  the  wiue  grapes  raised  iu 
this  vicinity,  and  iu  some  parts  of  Yolo  and 
El  Dorado  counties,  with  the  exception  of 
what  is  bought  by  the  wintry  near  Guthrie's 
station.  Ho  S'lys.  since  starting  up  this 
winery,  he  has  made  the  folUtwiug  amounts 
annually;  In  1880.  Jo ,000  gallons;  1881, 
60,000;  1882.  GO.OOO;  1883.  100,000;  1884. 
75,000;  1885,  100,000;  1880.  2.">0.000;  1887. 
I50.0O0.  Last  year  the  gripe  crop  was  not 
80  ht-avy  as  the  year  In-fore,  but  this  season 
th.-  crop  will  be  fully  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  that  of  1880.  He-  exp<'Cts  to  make 
this  year  in  bis  two  wineries,  over  500,000 
gallons  of  sherry,  white  wims,  ports  and 
clarets. 

L^tst  season  he  purchased  the  block 
bounded  by  Twenty-first  and  Tweuty-second 
B  and  S  streets,  and  bus  erected  one  of  the 
most  extensive  winerits  on  the  Coiust.  The 
structure  ia  brick,  two-story  and  basement, 
and  in  size  170x170.  A  side  track  from  the 
railroad  comes  directly  iutu  the  cellar,  so 
that  grapes  comiug  in  and  wines  and 
brandies  going  out  cau  be  handled  with  the 
least  expense.  He  has  here  larger  sherrj* 
rooms  than  in  the  Eighteenth  street  place, 
two  large  stills,  and  the  enliro  place  is  filled 
with  the  latest  and  most  complete  machin- 
ery known  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Xevis  says  that  twelve  years  ago, 
there  was  but  little  wine  trade.  There 
was  scarcely  any  home  consumption,  and 
the  Eastern  market  amounted  to  but  little. 
Daring  the  past  eight  years,  tlie  demand 
for  wiue  was  increased  over  200  percent., 
and  there  is  a  market  for  all  that  cau  be 
produced,  though  the  prices  ut  this  time 
are  so  low  that  there  is  very  little  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  He  attributes  the  dul 
market  aud  low  pricts  iu  a  large  degree  to 
the  vine  growers.  For  some  years  they  re^ 
ceifed  from  the  wine-makers—profession- 
als who  understood  their  busineBs — from 
$20  to  $25  per  ton  (or  their  grapes.  This 
waa  a  baudsomo  profit,  a  good  vineyard 
yielding  a  profit  ranging  all  the  way  from 


$150  to  $200  per  acre.  However,  the  vine- 
yardist  was  not  satisfltd.  He  wanted  to 
make  it  all.  He  bnilt  his  cellar,  Iwngbt 
his  vats,  cnished  his  grapes  and  made  his 
wine.  The  next  season  Ic  had  bis  vuts  all 
full,  and  auolher  crop  to  be  crushed.  The 
wine  must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  th« 
new  crushing.  It  was  thrown  upon  the 
market,  shipped  East,  was  inferior  iu  qual- 
ity, sold  for  what  it  would  bring,  aud,  of 
course,  damag,  d  the  r  pntaliou  of  the  State 
and  brought  dowu  the  i>rice  of  the  good 
article,  Mr.  Nevis  says  he  is  not  one' of 
those  who  b-  lieve  iu  over-production,  but 
lit  the  present  time  be  thinks  the  acreage  of 
vines  is  all  that  can  bo  handled,  at  this 
time,  with  profit.  He,  however,  says  that 
the  wiue  trade  of  this  Stat.»  must  continue 
to  increase  annually,  and  at  no  distant  day, 
tjie  vims  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain  will 
not  bo  fouud  iu  the  American  market.  "I 
don't  say  this  because  we  can  sell  tbem 
qheaper,  but  because  we  make  a  better 
article.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
tp-day  that  cau  make  or  does  make  as  fine 
sherry  and  port  as  California,  and  as  to 
clarets  and  white  wines  they  cannot  com- 
pare with  us." 


x.iaii-:.«i   OF   i-KE«loi's  htoxkh. 


i  Many  of  our  stone  names  have  no  more 
Oiysterious  origin  than  the  name  of  the 
|»lace  where  principally  found.  The  chal- 
cedony is  from  Chalcodou,  near  Constanti- 
nople.    The   turquois  is  from  Turkey,    its 


chief  man  from  Persia.  Our  agate  comes 
from  Achates,  the  old  name  for  the  river 
Drillo  iu  Sicil}*,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  fouud.  Jet  owes  its  name  to  the 
Latin  word  for  it,  gagates,  from  Gages,  the 
name  of  a  town  and  river  in  Lycia.  For 
<»ur  sard  we  may  choose  Utweeu  Sardia, 
which  I'liny  adopts,  and  sered,  the  Persian 
for  yellowish  red.  One  deiivalion  connects 
tiie  topaz  with  the  name  of  an  Indian  town 
.where  it  was  fouud  accidentally  by  some 
quarrymen  who  mistook  it  for  alabaster. 
Another  traces  it  to  au  island  iu  the  Red 
Sea,  called  Topazus — from  a  word  signify- 
ing to  seek,  because  the  said  island  was  so 
beset  with  fogs  that  navigators  had  great 
tlifitcuUy  in  finding  it.  Most  of  our  precions 
stones  being  of  foreign  importation,  they 
tlo  not  enter  into  our  native  mythology,  as 
tlowtrs  or  animals  do,  nor  for  the  same 
reason  do  they  play  a  couspicuous  part  in 
English  poetry.  Pearls  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  tears  of  fallen  angels,  or, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says: 

"Set-  these  pvurla  that  lonu  have  «]cpt. 
These  were  (ears  which  naiads  wept." 

with  which  we  may  compare  liobert  Her- 

rick's  account  of  rubies: 

"Some  aok'd  me  where  the  rubius  cr«w? 

.\nil  iiothin;;  I  did  My; 
Uut  with  my  fiiit.'er  pointed  to 

The  Hpsof  Julia.' 
"Sonic  ask'd  how  pearls  ^id  grow,  and  where '■ 

Then  spoke  I  to  ray  g^irl. 
To  part  her  lips  and  show  them  there 

The  t^uarelcla  of  Pearl." 

—  7'Ae  Oattleinnn's  Ma^jazine. 


CALIFORNIA  KAIMl.V  ISfTEIMTS. 


The  TrUnint  editorially  says.-  "Oregon's 
overwhelming  vote  for  protection  reminda 
Californiuns  that  they  also  have  wool- 
growing,  and  many  interests  besides,  which 
ihe  Democratic  tariff  would  strike  down. 
The  Mills  bill  would  cut  off  the  duty  on 
wool,  of  which  California  raises  about -to,- 
(X)0,000  pounds,  and  of  the  fruiU  of  which 
Califoruia  ships  t-uormous  quantities  to  the 
Atlantic  markets.  The  duty  of  two  cents  a 
pound  on  foreign  raisins  now  gives  soma 
advantage  to  Atnericau  growers,  altboagh 
40.000,000  pounds  even  now  are  brought 
from  Europe  at  that  duty;  but  if  it  wore 
repealed,  the  freight  on  raisins  from  Eu- 
rope is  only  eight  cents  a  boi,  while  from 
California  to  New  York  the  freight  is  thirty- 
eight  cents  p-r  box,  and  the  difference  is 
sufficient  to  shut  the  products  of  the  Pacific 
coast  out  of  the  Eastern  markets  entirely. 
To  the  Golden  State  the  sut  ce-is  of  Cleve- 
land's policy  means  a  loss  of  $2,000,000  or 
more  a  year  in  the  value  of  wool  alone, 
besides  some  millions  more  in  the  value  of 
fruits,  wine,  nuts  and  other  products.  The 
Democrats  themselves  no  longer  ima^ne 
that  California  will  vote  against  its  iuterats 
and  prosperity." 


The  iMPOBTs  of  beet  sugar  into  \ew  York 
from  January  Isf  to  May  loth,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  nearly  32,0(K1  tons,  are 
this  year  only  just  over  COO  tons. 


EA.ST   BOTJISrD    THROUaH    FREIGHT. 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  June,  1888. 

FOBWABDED    FBOM  '  Jjj    poCNDS. 


ARTiCLBS. 

SA.S  Francisco 

OAKLaND. 

Loa  A110K1.X8. 

C01.TO.V. 

Saoraxrnto. 

Sax  J08R. 

Stocktos. 

>[A  RY8\-|L1.B, 

Uoiter  CompounJ 

H«ans 

ioT.oiio 

7..'>.10 

IKI.TS'l 

47.11S1I 
44U.llill 

■J7,;i  " 

■l.llTtl 

6,-.>  ru 

4-2..'iliO 
■21 1.4. it) 

lO.TiH) 

5,MIU 

luil,0<IU 

70,U00 

30.950 

7,040 
12S,!K10 

V'iio'so 

1,430 
1.4i«,3:i6 

'.'.'.'.'..'.'.', 

Hooka  Mid  Stationery 

7i6'26 

4i.a'io 

HraiiJv 

22,860 

4,880 

"i3.6oo 

(.'hocolAto 

Oigaw 

ClotbiDt,',  California  Manufactureal.. 

1" 

ItruintaiKi  Ucrbe 

1,170 

l>ry  GoihIi* 

"4l',4s6 

t:iupt>' E'dcka^ol 

•■      Grwn  Dcciduon, 

'  io,o6(y 

4,259,996 

3,63<. 
2I,50O 

"46.066 

252,550 

FUM 

T.tim 

(S.;i.-xi 

•27.ir.li 

5i,:ii)o 

Hair .' 

Hanlwatv 

Ilidca 

82,280 

IM.OOO 

'  iiai-Vso 
120.000 

18,310 

Hop. 

78,«00 

18,710 
40.000 
25,300 

■2«i710 

""aoi 

1(H,<I30 

Leather 

Scrap 



Lumber 

4S,!>-'0 
2S.8flO 

28.800 

'ioiooo 



Machinery 

Mcichandise,  Asiatic  (in  bond) 

30.040 

2;i,suo 

3,«iO 

MiMTclIancoiu. 

Moliair 

Mustard  Seed 

10.660 

Sat 

Oil,  Whalo 

76,5;ll) 
139,41U 

i08,'8«) 



4U5!lb6 

• 

"io,o6o 

PotatOM. , 

2,2-2«,H70 

2,209,420 
43,450 

i'36;736 

(Quicksilver 

*"•*""* 

nice 

2,710 

sn,<)i)a 
175.  aoo 

23i!7«io 

151, ISO 

37.1H0 

ij.efto 
Hi,  3:11.120 

3.141,<MiO 

Salmon,  Canne  1 

••       l-icklcJ 

"efiio 

Seed..  

shingles 

Silk 

Silk  U.kxIji 

Skin>and  Fun 

Suifar 

Tea J,., 

Tobacco  leal        

nu-ii'joo 



i,oi«;i'i26 

"H'.siaa 

'iSo 

IVinr     

1,474,510 

1,2-,1I>,0B0 

.tl.ll.V) 

3.10,070 

2><.ni)o 

1NII,»70 

130,020 
1U.»1U 

siiaio 

108,350 

334,210 

tiOA,4UO 
82.210 

190  8T0 
14,900 

790 
ltl«.3W 

Wool,  Grca«« ... 

"     1'ulle.l 

"    Scoured. 

W'nolen  tltKMla. ". 

MisccU«neoui 

'  i7',M6 

■■'t.'mo 

37.010 
29,500 

1.140 
28.58U 

327,1«0 

7,740 

'  lijiw 

Total! 

28.24J,noO 

3<i|,a:«i 

2.135.820 

2IK.780 

9,080.200 

.■t.%7,l7n 

_         .  . 

San  Franeiaeo. 
28,24.3,500 


Oakland. 
:l>II,53n 


LoaAntcela..  ^.  r\tii.  nt^.  s.in  J..^.  ■.^t.iktf  n.  Marravlllc.  t'olton. 

2,435,820  !>.il-«;,.'i»i  ;,.'7,1S<1  7  710  3-.7.170  2I8.7<I0 


r.nnd  Total, 
41.037,900 
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FOR  SALE. 

— APPLY    AT — 
once    or    "S.    F.    MCRCHAXT." 


Many  growers  are  now  prepnring  to  dry 
grapes,  in  anticipation  of  low  prices  which 
prevailed  diuiug  last  seasou.  The  lowest 
a-verage  price  fur  the  dried  grape  here  is 
2%  ceuts  per  pouud.  At  three  aud  oue- 
hali  tous  of  ordinary  wiues  tu  make  a 
ton  of  the  dried  fruit  worth  $50,  this  makes 
$15^,  for  the  ton  of  grapes.  Allowing 
$3^1  cost  of  drying  and  can-yiug  to  mar- 
ket, the  grower  realizes  $12.  which  was  the 
average  price  paid  in  some  sections  last 
year. 

This  product  may  be  packed  in  sacks,  or 
what  is  better  and  less  expensive  in  sugar 
barrels.  The  English  market  will  piove  a 
valuable  one  for  this  commodity, '.in  that 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  same.  Immense 
quantities  of  drieil  grapes  are  marketed 
yearly  in  France  at  prices  ranging  from  Sy, 
to  5^  cents  per  pouud,  but  the  duty  here 
amounts  to  %  cent  per  pound.  Large  con- 
signments of  this  product  when  sold  so 
cheap  as  our  growers  are  now  able  to  oftVr, 
are  marketable  in  the  mining  and  cattle 
camps  of  the  United  States. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  C'umpany  of  this  city 
report  that  they  shipped  East  last  year 
several  carloads  of  Ziufaudel,  Malvoisie 
and  Mission  grapes  received  from  Fresno, 
and  that  they  netted  the  producer  Sy^ 
cents  per  pouud  .  They  report  a  good  de- 
mand for  such  dried  fruit  and  have  sent 
East  to  see  how  many  could  be  used. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  by 
Clarence  J.  Wetmore,  Secretary  of  the  Viti- 
cultural  Commission,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Fruit  Exchange,  New  York : 

•'Of  the  (kied  grapes  you  wrote  about, 
I  believo  there  would  be  a  margin  of  profit 
in  them  if  you  could  secure  a  low  freight. 
If  they  are  any  good  at  all  they  would 
Wing  5  ceuts  per  pound,  at  least.  There  is 
always  a  chance  to  come  in  with  low  priced 
goods,  although  Valencias  have  been  sell- 
ing around  6  cents  per  pound  for  off-stalks 
throughout  the  seasou.  If  I  could  get  a 
■ample  of  the  dried  grape  I  could  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  their  value.  The  market  is 
low  down  in  stock  now  and  there  might  be 
&  chance  to  work  off  a  quantity  of  them,"  I 


fioufort's  reports  from  foreign  wiue  grow- 
ing districts  are  to  the  following  effect: 
During  the  whole  of  lust  and  the  begiuniug 
of  this  month  the  temperature  has  b^-en  ex- 
ceptioualy  favorabl.-  to  the  viuesut  Beaune, 
anti  they  are  progressing  in  the  most  desir- 
able way.  After  a  good  budding  aud  the 
appetirnnce  of  many  grapes,  the  blooming 
began  aud  has  become  g*neral  all  over  our 
district  at  this  time.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues to  bj  as  favorable  as  it  now  is  nil  the 
vineyards  of  the  C'le  will  b3  in  full  bloom 
within  eight  or  ten  days.  The  pyrale  is 
devasting  in  certain  parts  of  our  wiue  dis- 
trict, but  the  d;imagc  doue  by  it  i'^  more  or 
less  considerable  in  the  different  viue^-ards, 
accoiding  as  the  owners  have  been  careful 
or  not  in  treating  them.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  vineyards  of  all  those  who 
employed  the  Balbiani  system  of  how  to 
destroy  eggs  and  chcrrysalides  of  various 
insects,  catapillars,  etc.,  are  sufftiing  much 
less  from  the  jjyrale  than  those  whose  own- 
ers have  been  afraid  of  the  expense  and 
trouble  that  this  treatment  occasions.  The 
system  of  Balbiani  aud  the  boiling  of  the 
suppoiters  would  very  likely  be  sufficient 
to  deliver  the  whole  district  from  all  these 
insects,  caterpillars  and  worms,  if  only 
every  one  of  the  proprietors  would  do  it. 
A  small  part  of  our  district  has  beeu  injured 
by  hail  already— Enlly,  for  instance — and 
the  vineyards  in  the  valley  of  Dheuue 
(vius  ordinaire)  have  suffered  still  more. 
The  Cote  de  Beaune  aud  de  Nuits,  how- 
ever, are  safe  so  far. 

The  yield  in  the  vicinity  of  Maissac  will 
greatly  exceed  that  'of  former  years;  I  saw 
a  bunch  of  gi-apes  yesterday  on  which  I 
counted  77  diminutive  berries.  The 
"N^gret"  dark  grapes  are,  however,  a  little 
backward  still  in  the  Tarn-et-Garonne.  I 
am  informed  from  Burgundy  that,  while 
otherwise  sound,  the  "erinose"'  has  com- 
menced to  affict  the  vines,  a  disease  being 
treated  like  mildew.  Common  wines  are 
pretty  much  exhausted  in  that  region,  and 
desirable  ones  are  eagerly  being  bought  up. 
In  the  Nantais,  the  vines  are  making  satis- 
factory progi-ess;  1887  wiues  are  neverthe- 
less firmly  held,  Muscadets  at  150  francs 
the  230  litres,  aud  Gros-PIants  at  55  to  70. 

The  vines  at  Cognac,  are  now  in  full 
bloom  and  present  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Howbeit,  we  have  had,  for  some  days,  a 
succession  of  north-easterly  winds,  which 
are  very  bad,  indeed  the  worst  possible 
winds  for  vines  in  bloom.  Moreover,  the 
sky  is  overcast,  and  there  are  slight  rains, 
whereas  in  the  open  clearings  the  sun  is  too 
intense,  a  conjunction  of  atmospheric  cou- 
ditioup  which  often  brings  in  its  train  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit,  or  the  running  out  of 
the  sap,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  to  bt 
hoped  that  this  temperature  may  not  last- 
so  that  vintners  may'uot  be  entirely  disap- 
pointed in  their  well-founded  hopes. 

As  neither  the  mildew  UQr  the  phylloxerii 
cause  apprehension  any  more  at  the  district 
of  Rivesaltes  and  Roussillou,  an  abundant 
harvest  is  looked  for:  meanwhile,  the  wiut 
trade  has  arrived  at  a  complete  standstill, 
though  small  wiues  are  held  souie  7  to  8 
francs  higher  than  in  March  aud  Apuil,  the 
range  being  21  to  25  francs  the   120  litres 

Fine  weather  continues  to  favor  the 
growing  grapes  in  Algeria.  The  grasshop- 
pers still  threaten  the  Medeah,  which  dis- 
trict produces  the  finest  wines  of  Algeria; 
we  need  not  fear  them  ii?  our  own  province 
All  depends  on  the  wind,  which  may  still 
carry  them  in  a  solid  column  over  toTunis. 

lu  the  neighboring  departments  of  France 
the  vines  ^are   doing   splendidly;   frequent 


thuuderstonus  brought  refreshing  showers 
of  rain,  atid  none  of  hail. 

At  Bergerac  a  most  a  most  abundant 
vintage  is  in  prospect;  dealing:*  luivt*  been 
restricted  to  1887  red  wiues  at  500  francs 
the  tun. 

lu  Germany  sunshine  aud  rain  having 
been  equally  distributed  iu  tho  Kh«  uish 
H'-sso  region  during  the  past  fortnight,  the 
vines  hiive  mad';  normal  h«-atlway.  Diminu- 
tive grapes  on  the  tiny  bunches  promise  an 
unusual  abundance. 

lu.Rhemish  Prussia  a  high  temperature, 
coupled  with  L-b:-ar  weather,  aud  !)crasKion- 
ully  a  thundersiorm,  with  »  copious,  benefi- 
cial rainfall,  have  doue  wonder.-*  in  vine- 
yards along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  aud 
Moselle. 

Throughout  Alsace  the  tropical  heat  we 
are  having  has  a  marvellous  effect  on 
grapes,  which  develop  fast,  blossoming  now 
lasted  some  ten  days.  Abundance  is  in 
prospect.  There  has  not  been  a  vestige 
of  disease. 

In  the  Haardt  Mountain  district  the  blos- 
soming has  this  year  been  a  fortnight  ahead 
of  last  year's;  the  outlook  is  most  propi 
tious.   Meanwhile  the  wine  tiade  is  stagnant 

The  year  1881  wjs  the  one  which  gav> 
Spain  the  biggest  wine  crop,  yet  it  is  esti- 
uiateil  that  the  present  vintage  will  exeeer 
it.  There  are  some  vines  on  which  ther( 
nearly  as  many  clusters  as  there  are  leaves. 
Iu  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  May  th 
weatht^r  has  been  all  that  could  be  wished 
for.  The  blooming  has  been  everywhere 
accomplished. 

The  tropical  heat  that  has  prevailed  in 
Hungary  daring  the  blossoming  period 
which  commenced  on  the  10th  inst.,  has 
propitiated  the  latter  so  much  that  diminu- 
tive grapes  are  no  more  ))ackward,  and 
promise  a  good  average  yield  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  except  in  the  open  mountain 
district. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  vintage  pros- 
pects iu  Portugal,  the  same  have  to  be 
pronounced  favorable,  blossoming  having 
been  gone  through  snccessfull}',  and  the 
show  of  diminutive  grapes  promising  a 
more  than  average  yield. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  where  the  mildew  has  made  its 
appearance  on  the  lowlands,  the  outlook 
for  the  comiug  vintage  throughout  the 
Peninsula  and  island  is  decidedly  encourag- 
ing, so  much  so  that  it  is  thought  the  total 
yield  will  not  fall  short  of  that  of  1881. 


Exception  is  taken  to  an  article  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  our  local  papers 
in  which  the  yield  of  raisins  was  divided 
between  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern  California  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  northern  portion  of  the  State.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  honor  of  making  the 
first  raisins  in  California  is  due  to  R.  B. 
Blowers  of  Yolo  county  and  the  industry  was 
for  years  confined  to  this  section,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento.  Even  to-day  es- 
timating the  yield  of  (he  State  at  800,000 
boss.  Yolo  alone  yields  over  125,000  boxes, 
nearly  one-sixth  the  entire  product  of  the 
State. 


The  hot  weather  has  proved  very  detri- 
mental to  crops,  and  shrivelling  of  the 
grape  has  taken  place  at  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  drier  sections  all  over  the  State 
have  suffered  most. 


No  FtJNGOiD  diseases  haVe  been  reported 
this  year  so  far,  not  even  the  mildew  which 
for  every  yearfat  this  season  has  caused  so 
much  [damaged. 


A  r.uAPE  VINE  pest  is  reported  in  the 
East,  and  leaves  sent  for  sci'^ntific  in- 
spection shows  that  some  insect  had  been  j| 
at  work  on  them.  Tim  leaves  had  uunier-  il 
ous  galls  upon  them',  larger  titan  those 
made  by  Phylloxrra.  They  wt  ru  about 
two  t<  ntlis  of  an  inch  iu  dianxter  and  of  a 
watery  green  color.  Tluir  loculiou  is  on  tho 
veins.  The  lool  stalks  ot  Ih-i  haves  and 
adjacent  portions  alr,o  bear  num<ruiis  galls, 
which  are  large,  coutlueut  aud  of  a  pale 
r.d  color.  Th"-y  were  submitted  to  a 
prominent  entomologist  who  prououucte 
them  the  residt  of  the  oviposition  aud  sub- 
sequent dt-velopm  'Ut  within,  of  a  smalt  fly 
or  midge  kuowu  as  Lasitqilira  vUis  O.  S. 
The  insect  though  diff-riug  in  habits,  is 
closely  allied  to  our  well-known  "  wheat 
midge."  Bj  cutting  into  the  galls  one  or 
more  active,  orange  cok>red  larvae  may  be 
seen,  which  bear  cpiite  a  resemblance  to 
he  wheat  midge  larvae,  us  found  iu  the 
heads  of  wheat  and  to  those  of  the  clovtr 
seed  midge  which  have  of  lute  destroyed  so 
aiuch  of  the  clover  seed  in  this  State  and 
idjoiniug  territory.  The  larvae  will  soon 
•merge  from  tho  galls  drop  to  the  ground 
md  bury  therein  to  a  modt-mtt*  depth 
or  pupation.  About  the  last  of  June  or 
,irly  in  July  the  perfect  winged  insect  will 
nake  its  appearance.  There  is  no  known 
vay  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  this  in- 
sect. The  best  method  of  controlling  it  is 
;o  pluck  off  all  the  infested  leaves  and  tips 
I'urlyin  June  before  the  larvae  have  left  the 
gulls  and  burn  them. 


The  Call  in  editorialy  referring  to  the 
Sweet  Wiue  bill  says: 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  lust  Congress 
to  relinquish  th^'  revenue  derived  from  a 
tax  on  spirits  used  iu  the  fortification  of 
sweet  wines  when  such  wines  are  exported. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  wines  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to 
export  them.  With  a  full  Treasury  and  a 
surplus  which  gives  the  President  and  bis 
party  in  Congress  so  much  anxiety  it  was 
held  that  the  Government  might  refund  the 
tax  on  the  spirits  that  enter  into  sweet 
wiues  iu  the  interest  of  domestic  industry, 
especially  when  the  taxed  wines  are  ex- 
ported. But  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  has  decided  not  to  relinquish 
this  revenue.  It  will  continue  to  collect  a 
tax  on  an  article  of  home  product  which  is 
to  some  extent  exported.  The  majority 
propose  to  reduce  the  tax  on  foreign-made 
articles  of  many  desriptions,  but  when  a 
proposition  is  made  to  give  up  a  tax  ou  a 
home-made  article  the  Mills  band  of  politi- 
cal economists  object.  A  proper  regard  for 
home  industries  would  induce  Congress  to 
free  native  wines  from  all  tax  whatever. 
California  wiues  are  the  most  healthfal 
stimulating  beverage  that  is  used,  and  the 
manufacture  of  such  wiues  is  a  great  and 
growing  industry.  A  certain  amount  of 
spirits  is  used  iu  their  preparation,  but  in 
the  form  of  wine  such  spirits  are  less  in- 
jurious than  iu  their  natural  state.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  an  argupaent  against 
remitting  the  tax  on  spirits  used  in  the  forti- 
fication of  sweet  wiues  for  export,  and  j'et 
the  House  votes  against  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 


WoouiN  &  Little  advertise  in  this  issue 
of  the  Mebchant,  a  double-acting  wiue 
force  pump,  especially  constructed  for  this 
particular  business,  and  without  which  no 
winery  is  complete.  In  prices,  the  firm  are 
prepared  to  meet  customers  on  a  basis  com- 
patible with  the  merit  of  the  machine,  each 
of  which  is 'guaranteed. 
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LowBB  rBicB8  (io   uot  alwavs  net  to  Uit- 

ftorioas  disaJvaotH^e  of  the  grtipi'  growt-r. 

Tbey  U*ni1  to  create  a  dfoiuud  for    the  brt- 

itft  types  of  fruit.     At  pnsoDt  soiuf  of  the 

leading  wiae    niak* th    are    coDtrocling    fur 

Cilbero-t-t  at  $J)  pi-r  t'jn.      The  catimates 

of  this  )eir'4  cn>p   btve    heretofore    been 

greallj'  t-xnggi  rated.     Rt^ceut  retanis  to  tbc 

Board  of  Viticultare  CnoimisNiOD  frou  Vis- 

tricl    Comiui^sioDers   W^et.     DcTurk    aod 

Kiug  are  as  follows: 

Abmeoa S.noO.OOO  tpjiona 

Frano 2.000,000 

Ln»  Adc^Ics 3..V»0.<tOI» 

s»P* s.rrfni.t  110 

Sm.  noHnto  VOA  Nrjth V..VMI.I>IN » 

SoUno , VKKOOlt 

!<aii(A  Cm* .      .VMI.OOO 

NanU  CUfa 'J..VJU  <Hiu 

Snn<Kn» .I.OOO.OOil 

infaerdUthcCa I.OlNi.OOll 

ToU) 2],UOO,OOOh'«lloi» 

or  tbiD  prodact  aboat  5.000,000  gallous 
will  be  braLdy.  which  will  leave  the  wine 
prodnet  10,000.000  galloDrt. 

TbetM-  figures  are  rtliable  and  will  serve 
to  remove  aoy  aiixietv  which  may  prevail 
amoug  growers,  over  the  many  exaggerated 
atateiDenta  which  for  some  time  past  hav*- 
becu  duatiug  ibroagh  the  couutry  aud 
which  hare  all  emanated  from  ioterested 
speculators. 
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The  bkcent  exposures  of  adalteratious 
io  Califorcia  olive  oil,  are  timL-ly.  Ii  is 
a  hardship  that  such  ao  industry  frooght 
wilh  I^^ch  import  to  this  State,  shoald  be 
compelUd  iu  its  infancy  to  btruggle  against 
■uch  iuiqtiitons  blows  at  a  nputation 
which  .  to  met  t  foreign  compt-liiiou,  should 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  standard  pos- 
sible. It  is  difficult  enough  to  find  foreign 
goods  free  from  deleterious  matter,  and  if 
the  product  of  our  own  orchards  can  not  be 
depended  npon,  the  farther  plantiog  of  the 
tree  may  be  suspended  for  any  hopes  of 
pru6t  in  the  future  to  the  grower.  It  is 
pleasaut  to  note  that  the  adulteration  has 
been  confined  altogether  to  the  middle  men. 
and  that  the  purity  of  shipments  direct  from 
the  manufacttireni  has  been  maintaiufd. 
The  only  way  to  ensure  prot*ction  from 
raids,  which  must  result  in  destruction  to 
the  industry,  is  for  the  growers  to  form  a 
market  for  their  product  iu  the  leadlog 
cities  of  the  Union,  patting  the  packages  up 
hemselTes  under  private  braud.  By  this 
means,  the  public  will  be  supplied  with  an 
article  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  stem 
the  tide  of  foreign  comptUtioo. 


similar  allowanc«  was  made  to  holders  of 
foreign  wines  at  Labeck  when  that  city 
euten-d  th-  Customs*  Cnion  iu  18G8,  and  it 
seems  nothiug  but  just  thai  thti  privilege' 
should  bo  extended  to  the  larger  Ujnsealic 
cities, 

Thr  kxperirnce  of  viueyardists  in  many 
parts  of  California,  tends  to  prove  that 
irrigation  is  not  essentially  necessary  to 
successful  cultivation.  In  some  parts  of 
Flucer  county,  where  vines  have  been 
watered  for  years,  the  growers  were  in  dis- 
pair  when  water  was  tnruiil  out  of  the 
ditches.  Th*y  continued,  however,  to 
prune  and  cultivate  the  same  as  u^uaI,  aud 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  after 
standing  still  for  some  tim<,  the  vines  be- 
gan to  grow  with  more  satisfactory  results 
than  when  irrigation  van  followetl  up. 


The  "Ibby''  which  sailed  during  the  week 
for  England,  carried  4,I'iO  gallons  of  Cali- 
fornia wioes  aud  braudiee:. 


Wine  obowebs  are  no*  rushing  wiuo  into 
the  market  and  clearing  up  cellars  iu  pre' 
paration  for  the  new  crop. 


E.^KLY    4'.%riF»RSiIA. 


A  Special  to  Bonfort  reports  that  at  an 
extensive  wine-testing  held  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  wines  for  the  u^e  of  the 
Casino  of  Deidesheim,  the  followiug  houses 
submitted  samples:  Friedrich  Seyler.  Elckel 
Bros,.  Oscar  Schmidt,  Herm.  Eckel,  all  of 
Deideflheim,  and  Ileichert  \-  Son,  of  Forst. 
Of  eleven  brands  of  whito  wines  selected. 
Mr.  Friedrich  Seyler  was  awarded  the  palm 
for  ten,  ranging  in  prices  from  Go  pfennigs 
to  6.G0  marks  per  bottle,  and  the  firm  of 
Eckel  Bros  .  one  brand  at  8<3  pfennigs  per 
bottle.  The  firm  of  Friedrich  Seyler  was 
also  victorious  ib  the  competition  for  fur- 
nishiug  the  red  wines.  In  this  tournament, 
besides  the  above  mentioned  firms,  Louis 
Feiss  participated. 


A  pnrnoN  is  being  signed  by  all  wine 
merchants  of  Hamburg  to  get  the  federal 
Govemmeot  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
wines  in  casks  stored  here  50  p*r  cent,  pro- 
Tided  they  do  not  exceed  in  value  'JO  marks 
per  hogshead,  on  Hamburg  entering  the 
Cnstoms'  I'nion.  At  Bremen  a  similar 
movement  is  on  foot.     The  fact  is  that  a 


Among  msny  other  friendly  allusions  to 
California  and  our  [ieople  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Southern  aud  Califomian 
special  edition  of  the  ^!>i>ir  Trnd^  Review, 
is  the  followiug  excerpt  from  a  work  written 
many  years  ngo  of  life  in  the  days  of  '4!>. 
The  knowK-dg<-  that  everything  pertaining 
to  the  histor;i  of  the  State  during  the  golden 
epoch  is  interestiug,  induces  us  to  repro- 
duce it. 

Rents   were   correspondingly     enormous. 
Three   thousand    dollars   a    month,  in    ad- 
vance, was   charged  for   a  single    store,  of 
limited  dimentions  and   rudely  constructed 
of  rough  boards.     A  certain  two-story  frame 
building,   known    as  the  "Parker  House," 
and    situated  on  Kearny  street,  facing  the 
plaza,    paid  its   owners  one   hundred   and 
twenty    thousand  dollars   a  vear  for  rents. 
Of  this  sum,   somewhere  about  sixty  thou 
sand   dollars  was  paid   by   gamblers,    who 
occupied   nearly  the   whole  of   the   second 
floor.       The    "El    Dorado, ''    a    gambling 
saloon  which    adjoinetl  the    Parker  House 
on  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  Wushington 
street,  and  which  was  only  a  canvas  tent 
of  moderated  size,   brought  at    the  rate  of 
forty   thousand    dollars    per   annum.      At 
another  corner  of  the  plaza,  a   smxll  build- 
ing, which  might  hare  made  a    stable  for 
half    a  fdozun    horses,    was     possessed    by 
Wright  &  Co..  brokers,  under   the  name  of 
the  Miners'  Bank,  at  a  rent  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.     The  United  Stat<9  Hotel 
paid  thirty. <4ix  thousand  dollars;  a  mercan- 
tile   establishment    for  a  one-story    bnild- 
ing  of  twenty  feet  front,  paid  forty  thousand 
dollars,    aud    Seven    thousand    dollars    per 
month    was   paid    for    the   Custom    House. 
The  interest  of  borrowed  money  was  rated 
by  the  same  scale.     From  eight  to  fifteen 
pfT  e^nt.   per    mouOt,   wilh    the    addition  of 
real  security,  was  regularly  given  \n  fulfintt. 
for   the    use   of    money.      And  people  paid 
tht^se  enormous  wages,  rents  and   interests, 
and    still    made    fortunes    to    lhems4-lTe8! 
Ueal    estate,    that   bat  a  few    years   before 
was  of  little  more  worth  than  an  old  song, 
now  brought  amazing  pricvs.      From  plain 
twelve    dollars    for   fifty-vara    lots,    prices 
gradually    rose  to  hun  Ireds,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of   dollars;  so  that  large 
holders    of   such    properiii  s   became    on    a 
suilden    mUlum'tir^s.      Ship|>ers    in    foreign 


countries  ret^lizc-d  large  fortunes  at  first  by 
their  ventures  to  California,  and  if,  ere 
long  the  expins<-s  w^re  so  heavy,  aud  the 
wholesale  prices  of  goods,  by  excessive  sup- 
ply and  competition  dwindled  so  low  that 
sometimes  they  would  not  pay  landinc  or 
storage  charges,  why,  still  the  commission 
agents  of  Stiu  Franeisco  and  the  host  of 
interior  mercliaut-s,  shopkeei)"  rs  and  other 
retail  dealers  Were  daiug  a  thriving  business 
aud  accumnlatiug  large  sums.  Th*>  holder 
of  every  office  iu  the  State  and  municipality 
was  paid  generously.  There  was  no  nig- 
ganlliness  in  such  things.  A  religious  botly, 
whose  clergymen  are  seldom  iu  the  hubit  of 
receiving  extravagant  salaries,  took  the 
support  of  their  minister  on  thtmselves, 
aud  voted  him  the  princely  allowance  of 
tai  Ifi'/usiJufi  doitars  fitr  aiotttm!  Clerks  and 
underlings  were  treated  iu  the  same  hand 
some  manner.  The  great  sums,  forming 
the  total  of  such  wages,  salaries  and  profits 
were  always  rapidly  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  came  and  weut,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared in  gambling  saloons  and  billiard 
rooms,  at  bars  aud  in  brothels,  in  lautl. 
jobbing,  building  and  mercantile  specula- 
tions, in  every  kind  of  personal  profusion, 
extravagance  and  debauchery. 

The  mainspring  of  all  this  bustle  and 
money-making  trade  was  the  gold  mining. 
Consider,  therefore,  the  mightly  enhanced 
prices  for  every  article  at  the  diggings! 
Gold  dust  paid  for  all  foreign  supplies,  and 
billed  the  pockets  of  every  active  and 
shrewed  man  be,ides.  Millions'  worth  of 
pure  gold,  in  lumps  and  dust,  reached  San 
Francisco  every  month.  The  greater  por- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  Atlantic  State? 
and  other  distant  quarters  Iu  payment  of 
supplies;  but  in  the  transit  much  was  ap- 
propriated and  retained,  as  currency, 
among  the  ever-plotting,  restless  and 
"wide-awake ' '  people  of  San  Francisco. 
Future  generations  will  see  California  a 
rich  and  prosperous  country,  independly  ul- 
togetherof  her  minenil  wealth;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  the  placers  aluue  that  made 
and  are  still  making  it  what  it  appears.  All 
honor,  then,  to  the  sturdy  and  indenendeut 
digger,  whose  labors  are  peopling  the 
country,  cuUivaliog  the  fields,  building 
citie?,  maaiug  roads,  covering  the  ocean 
and  the  bty  and  the  rivers  of  the  land  with 
steami  rs  and  great  ships,  aud  conferring 
riches  and  happiness  not  only  on  the  grow- 
ing population  of  California  itself,  that 
shall  hereafter  be  nnmbered  by  millions  in- 
stead of  the  hundreds  of  thousauds.  but 
also  on  millions  of  iudastrioos  workmen  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world! 

THE  FZSST  COSCEBT. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Stephen 
C,  Massetl's  book,  "Drifting  Abroad,'^  i» 
not  without  historic  interest,  and  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  to  this  California  aOtion 
of  the  JfuMc  Trade  Wfrieic.- 

"  In  the  mopth  of  June,  ld40,  some  of 
uiy  N*ew  York  friends  advised  me  to  give  an 
entertainment,  there  being  at  this  time  no 
place  of  amusement  of  any  sort  open  in 
S.tn  Francisco.  It  was  my  first  <asay  to 
app<-ar  in  a  monologue  performance,  and 
as  it  was  the  first  public  entertainment  of 
any  sort  or  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  I 
ihiuk  it  may  be  entitled  to  a  brief  spacv  in 
ihise  my  "adventures." 

The    "Annals   of  San    Francisco' 
the  followiug  in  relation  thereto: 

"On  Monday  evening,  Juce  22,  1841),  a 
concert  of  vocal  music  was  p'-rform-d  til 
the  old  schoolroom  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  plaza,  and  this  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  first  among  the  regular  amuse- 


gives 


menta  of  San  Fiancisco.  It  was  given, 
entirely  unassisted,  by  Mr.  Suphen  C.  Mas- 
sett,  at  the  sug'.;<  stion  of  many  of  bis  New 
York  frit  uds.  Th  little  room  was  crowded 
to  suffociilion,  the  proce-eds  yielding  the 
vocalist  over  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
following  is  the  programme,  a  cnrioaity 
Well  worthy  of  preservation,  printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Alta  Caii/omvi,  then  the  only 
paper  in  the  dty.  'Front  seats.'  it  will  be 
observed.  Were  reserved  for  ladies,  of  whom 
there  were  but  four  present.  The  piano 
used  (We  Ui'lieve  there  was  bat  out  in  the 
country)  upon  the  occasion  was  loaned  by 
Mr.  E.  Hirrison,  the  col'ector  of  the  port, 
aud  sixteen  dollars  were  paid  for  removing 
it  from  the  custom  homte  to  the  school- 
room, situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Purts* 
mouth  Squarv": 

O.s  Moxi'Ax  EvBMi.Hu  Next, 

A   CONCERT 

will  be    given    at    the  Coiut-House,  Port- 

month  Square 

Bt   Mb.    Stkhben  C.  Massktt, 

composer  of  "  When  the  Moon  on  the  Lak 

is  Beaming,"  aud  other  popular 

ballads. 

PROGRAMME. 
Pabt  I. 

1.  Song — "  When  the  Moon  on  the  Lake. 

Words  and  nin.Mc  by  S.  C.  Massetl. 

2.  Recitation — Mr.  Massett:  The  French- 

man, the  Exquisite,  and  the  Yankee, 
iu  Richard  III. 

3.  So.No— Mr.    Massett:    "  My    Boyhood's 

Home,'*  from  the  opera  of  Amitie. 

4.  Ax  IxiTATios  of  MaJam  Anna  Bishop  in 

her  song  of  "The  Banks  of  Guadal- 
quiver." 

5.  So>o— "When    a    Child    I    Roamed." 

Words  aud  music  by  S.  C.  Massett. 

6.  An  Iuitjltion    of   an    elderly    lady    and 

German  girl  who  applied  fur  the 
situation  of  soprano  and  alto  singers 
in  one  of  the  ohurches  of  Masaachu- 
setts:  S.   C.  Maesett. 

Past  II. 

1.  SosG— Mr.  Ma-ssctt:    "  When  lime  hath 

t>ereft  thee,"  from  Gustavus  III. 

2.  Mr.    Massett:  "Ljss   of    the    Steamship 

President,"  by  Epes  Sargent. 

3.  Mr.  Massett:  "I'm  Sittiug  on  the  StiU, 

Mary,*'  by  W.  R.  Dempster. 
I.  As  IsciTATioN  of  tht*   N.  Y.  Razor  Sirop 

M  tu,  John  Smith. 
i.  Ballad — "She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  R'Mes'* 

.Mr.  Mas*  tt),  J.  P.  Kui;;ht. 
ti.   BALiao— "List    while    1    Sing.**     Com 

posed  by  Stephen    C.  Massett. 

7.  Yankee  Imitation— *'Deaoon  Jones  and 

Setb  Slope,"  S.  C.  MasseU. 

8.  To  conclude  with  the  celebrated 

**  Yankee  Town  Meeting.'' 
in  which  Mr.  Mass  tt  will  give  imitations  of 
rR-veu  diff^reut  persons, who  have  assembled 
for  the  pnrposo  of  "suppressing  the  pre«a.  ' 
TickeU  $3  each;  to  be  had  at  Dr.  Bobtu- 
son*s  Citemi»t  and  Drug^jisi^  on  the  plaza; 
at  the  "Parker  Ifouse.*'  of  Mr.  Mas- 
s«'tt;  at  the  office  of  Col.  J.  B.  Stevenaon, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  night  of  the  per- 
formance. 
N.B.  — "Front  seats  reserved  for  ladies!  *' 


The  Mebcuant  is  the  only   reoogoiz^ 
wine  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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THE    TARIFF    0.\     BAININS. 


(ItiBpatch  to  Cftlifornia  AsBOciftted  Press) 
The  tiiriff  lU'bntL-  in  the  Uouso  was  one  of 
the  livulii'st  of  the  sessiou,  niul  the  political 
Bffuct  of  which  will  be  tar- reaching.     The 
clause  rotluciug  the  tai  on  raisins  from  2  to 
1%  cents  per  pound  was  taken  up.     Van- 
dever  of   California  oSfered  au  amendment 
restoring  the  duty  to  two  cents.      He  called 
the    attention    of    the    Democrats    to    the 
seriousness  of  the  step  they  were  about  to 
take.    The  raisin  iudnstr.i  in  California  was 
one  of  the  must  important  in  the  Stale.      It 
had  been   said  that  this  reduction  did  not 
amount  to   much,    when   iu  fact   it   would 
amount  to  more  than  SISU.OOO  a  year.     He 
did  not  believe  that  the  Democrats,  if  they 
thoroughly  understood  the  situation,  would 
insist  upon  the  reduction.     'J'he  treatment 
meted   out   to   California   so  far  has  been 
anything  but  justice.     It  would  seem  a  pity 
that  that  State   was  separated  by  the  Terri- 
tories from  the  rest  of  the  Union.     Did  an 
ocean  instead  roll   between  them— did  the 
Spanish    flag,    instead    of    the    stars   and 
stripes,  float   above    Califoruia's  soil,  they 
might  reasonably   hope    for   belter   things. 
This  proposi  d  reduction  from  2  oeuls  to  lH 
per  pound,  he  said,  was  a  direct  blow  at  a 
prominent    industry   of    California,    and   a 
severe  one.    The  producers  of  raisins  in  his 
district   were   small   laud-owners.      It  was 
like  striking  a  blow  at  the  homestead  and 
comforts  of  home.     It  practically    amounts 
to  just  as  much  as  a  robb.ry  of  the  farmers. 
The  ma.jority  of  this  House  could   not  as- 
sume a  more  unfortunate  position  than  the 
present   one,  favoring,    as  it   does,  foreign 
products  at  the  expense  of  home  products 
McKeuna   foUoved   and   made   a  strong 
plea  for  Vaudever's  amendment.       He  said 
he  hoped  tlie  amendment  would  be  adopted. 
The  industry  needed  it  and  must  have  it, 
or  else  it  would  perish.    He  appealed  to  the 
Democrats  of  the  House  to  support  it.      Ho 
believid  they  could  be  loyal  to  their  party 
and    yet    support    the     amendment.       He 
thought  there  must  be  some  limitation  for 
both    protectionists    and    tarifl'    reformers. 
This  industry,  being  a  new  and  difficult  one 
demanded  consideration.      He  showed  that 
experiment  and  toil  had  to  be  gone  through 
with,  and   markets  found  fur  the  product, 
all   of  which   took   time    and   capital.     Ho 
said  that  imported  raisins  varied   iu  price 
from  10  to   30  cents   per   pound,    and   th^ 
domestic  from  5  to  ID  cents.     He  expected 
that   this   year's   production   of   California 
raisins  would  be  150,0(10  boxes.     The  duty, 
ho  thought,   ought  to  be  kept  ;d  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  declared  it  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Democrats,  if  they  wished  to  conside,. 
political  reasons,  to  support  the  amendment, 
llepresentative     Biggs   declared   that  be 
was  in  favor  of  protecting  raisins  and  every- 
thing of  the  kiud  produced  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  therefore  supports  the  Mills  bill, 
which   he   thought   was  better    protection, 
since  it   does   away    with    the    pernicious 
damage  rebate.     There  was  no  ten  per  cent, 
damage  under  this  bill,  and  the  protection 
thus  ofT  red  would  soon  enable  the;  United 
States  to  supply  th  ■  world  with  raisins. 

Mr.  Uorrow,  iu  answer  to  Biggs,  said 
that  the  proposed  reduction  was  to  give  the 
product  at  cheaper  prices,  but  that  could 
not  be  done  without  ruiuing  the  industry. 
In  a  new  industry  like  raisins,  the  growing 
of  a  vineyard  needs  from  four  to  five  years' 
care,  with  no  returns  to  the  grower  during 
that  time,  and  he  falling  in  debt.  He  de- 
clared such  to  be  the  condition  of  the  raisin 
industry  in  California  to-day,  and  the  re- 
duction would  destroy  the  small  margin  of 


profit  now  enjoyed.  When  thr-  Democrata 
came  to  rice,  tliey  would  retain  the  100  per 
nt.  protection.  But  raisins  they  would 
reduce  25  per  cent.  Was  that  just?  Both 
were  necessary  for  good  pudding .  He  said 
most  of  the  raisin-growers  of  California  are 
poor  and  struggling  for  existence  against 
Spain  and  Southern  Europe. 

lIcMillau  of  Tennessee  spoke  of  the 
benefit  that  would  result  by  the  abolishment 
of  the  damage  rebate. 

Morrow  here  interrupted  and  said  that 
the  damage  on  raisins  was  too  small  to  be 
considered  a  factor  iu  the  case. 

Felton  said  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
uttered  regarding  the  depressed  condition 
of  American  agriculture,  and  he  declared  it 
to  be  due  to  competitiou  at  home,  and  said 
we  could  not  afl'ord  to  compete  with  Europe. 
The  duty  on  raisins  and  other  products 
should  therefore  b;  maiutained. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  liT  to  77.  The  position  of  active  hostility 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  tarifl  ossumed  by 
Biggs,  and  his  vote  against  it,  is  taken  as 
signigcant  of  the  way  he  will  vote  on  the 
wool  clause.  Thompson  was  absent,  al- 
though it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
raisin  clause  would  be  taken  up  to-day. 

The  present  duty  on  raisins  is  2  cents  per 
pound.     Mills'  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of 
IJi    cents,    a   reduction   of   one-half   cent. 
Shippers  declare  that  the  crop  of  Spanish 
raisins  will  be  a  large  one,  with  low  prices. 
Under  this  circumstance,  even   the  present 
duty  is  considered  au  inadequate  protection 
for  the  raisin-growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  this  connection  attention  is  culled  to 
the  siguiBoant  assertions  of  K.  E.  Blowers, 
a  prominent  raisin-grower  of  the  coast,  who 
says:    "Tinkering   the  tariff  is  ruining  the 
business    of   raisin-makiug;    in    California. 
When    the    tariff  on    raisins   was   reduced 
before,  it  crippled  the  industry.     I  took  up 
a  large  portion  of  my  raisin  vineyard  then 
and  converted  it  into  an  alfalfa  patch,  and 
another    part   of   it   I   grafted    with     table 
grapes.     From  the  alfalfa  tract,  I  will   ge' 
from  10  to    13  tons  per  acre.     I  am  getting 
ready  to  take  up  the  rest  of  my  raisin  vine- 
yard in  anticipation  of  another  reduction  of 
the    tarifl'  in   the   interest   of   the    Spanish 
raisin-grower,    for    another    reduction   will 
kill  the  business  here.  We  can  barely  make 
a  profit  now  during  an  average  year,  but  if 
there  should  be  a  good  crop  in  Spain  and  a 
poor  one  here,  we  would  not  make  a  cent 
after  paying   freight   to   Eastern    markets, 
which    is   several    times   as   much    as   the 
foreign  producer  has  to  pay.     The  foreign 
raisin- maker   would,  therefore,  drive  us  out 
of  the  market.'' 


FLOnOIA    AS    A    SI]«AB   PROIHUKIl. 


FIUHrlNU    MKAS.SIIOPPEBS. 


Mr.  Geo.  West  of  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission,   has  been    experimenting    on   the 
vineyards   of   Kohler,  West  '&  Minturu,  at 
Minturu,    Fresuo    county,    with    a    remedy 
suggested    through    the    Executive    Officer 
against   grasshoppers,   consisting  of    using 
arsenic    with    bra-,    middlings    and    syrup. 
Mr.  West  finds  the  best   results   by    using 
ingredients    in    the   following   proponious; 
Forty   pounds  of  brau,  15  pounds  of  mid 
dlings,  2  gallons   cheap   syrup,  20  pounds 
arsenic,  mixed  soft  with  water;  a  tablespoon 
thrown  by  the  side   of  each   vine   or  tree; 
cost  per  acre  for  trees,  25  cents;  for  vines, 
50  cents.  He  reports  complete  success;  that 
the   hoppers  eat   greedily  and  die  in  their 
tracks.     If  the  mixture  is  put  on  shingles 
it  is  the  better  plan,  for  what  is  not  eaten 
up  can  be  afterwards  gathered  up  and  saved. 


The  enormous  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  aud  the  immense  amount 
paid  to  foreign  countries  for  it,  makes  its 
productien  here  a  matter  of  vital  interest. 
How  best  accomplish  this,  whether  by  en 
couragiug   the    beet    aud    soighuni    sugar 
interests  by  bounties,  whether  to  maintain 
protection  on  imported  sugar   to   stimulate 
Louisiana's    sugar   business,  or  whether  to 
pay  a  bounty  on  it,  are  questions  that  have 
for   years   commanded    general    attention. 
Kansas  is  trying  to  solve  the  question  by 
paying  a  bounty  of  two  cents   a    pound    on 
all   sugar    produced   iu   the  State,   and,  as 
told  in  a  receut  letter  from  there  published 
in  the  Jimriial  of  Commerce,  this  has  caused 
marked   activity   in  the    establishment    of 
sorghum  sugar  mills.     In  that  letter  it  was 
stated  that  the  factories  contacted  for  the 
sorghum  cane  at  $1.50  per   ton   delivered, 
and  as  the  average  yield  was  ten  tous  per 
acre  the  farmer  received  S15  an  acre,  which 
was  mentioned   as   a    profitable   business. 
Theses  figures  are   in   every   striking    c  >n 
trast  with    the   results   showu   in  the  culti- 
vation  of  sugar   cane   in    South    Florida. 
Por  several  years  it  was  claimed  that  South 
Florida  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kissimmec 
was   the   finest  sugar  producing  country  in 
world,    surpassing   even  the  West    Indies, 
and  two  or  three  years  ago   Mr.    Hamilton 
Disstou  and  other  Philadelphia  capitalists 
determined  to  test  the  matter.     The  culti- 
vation of  the  cane  in  Florida  was  nothing 
new,  as  that  had  been  done  for  generations, 
but  only  on  a  limited  scale.     These  gentle- 
men   went    into    it    very  extensively   and 
built  a   sugar  mill   at  a   reported   cost   of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.     So  suc- 
cessful were  they  that  §00,000  worth  of  new 
machinery  has  been  ordered  for  iucreasing 
the  capacity  of  the  mill,  and  a  railroad  is 
now  under   construction   from    Kissimmee 
through  the  sugar  district,  simply  to   open 
it   up   aud  afford    a'dequate  transportation 
facilities.     Tha  St.  Cloud  Sugar  Co.,  under 
which  name  these  gentlemen  incorporated 
then-  company,  in  addition  to  their  own  im- 
mense cane  crops,  agiee  to   contract  with 
other  growers  to  pay  $4.80  per  ton  for  all 
the  cane  raised,  and  as  the  average  yield  is 
30  tons  an  acre  this  is  an  offer  of  $1'J2  per 
acre.     As  contrasted  with  $l~>   au    acre   in 
Kansas  the  difference  is  remarkable. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  country 
of  which  Kissimmee  is  the  center  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  wonderful  sugar  producer. 
The  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
its  great  saccharine  strength  and  the  ab- 
sence of  kilhng  frosts,  added  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  climate,  all  combine  to  make 
this  certain.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  entire  country  that  this  should  prove 
true.  Should  Florida  ever  produce,  as  it  is 
possible  it  may,  enough  sugar  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  this  country,  it  would  not 
simply  make  that  State  enormously  wealthy, 
surpassing  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  en- 
thusiastic people,  but  it  would  retain  at 
home  the  many  millions  of  dollars  which 
we  now  annually  send  elsewhere  for  sugar. 
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palliates  it  when  the  bags  are  put  on  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  formed.  The  bags 
should  be  of  thin,  tough  manilla  paper,  such 
as  grocers  use,  aud  of  oue  and  two  pound 
size— chiefly  the  former  if  they  merely  in- 
close the  thyrse  of  fruit.  This  is  preferable 
the  method  of  folding  the  mouth  of  the  hag 
over  the  cane,  one-half  in  one  direction  and 
the  other  (divided  off  by  a  short  slit)  iu  the 
other  direction,  which  requires  two  i)iu- 
nings,  several  extra  motions,  and  is  often 
impracticable  where  canes  are  crowding; 
and  it  makes  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
more  difficult. 

If  the  mouth  is  folded  only   round  the 
stem  of  the  Ihyrse.  oue  cut  removes  all  to- 
gether,  aud   the   bags,    remaining  ou  the 
bunches,    keep   them    well   apart,    so   that 
they   keep   perfectly    if   taken   off  without 
bruising.     We  cither  make  one  large  trian" 
gular  fold,  leaving  the  stem  show  at  its  up" 
per  corner  and  pinning  in  the  middle  of  the 
told,  or,  it  the  stem  is  short,  it  is  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  bag's  mouth   and   two   folds 
are  made,  which  meet  and  lap  just  like  a 
shawl  pinned  round  the  neck  aud  shoulders. 
The  pin  in  this  case    usually   includes  the 
stem,    making   the    wrap    very    close    and 
secure.     No    rain   can   enter   by    either    of 
these  modes  of  folding,  and  we  cut  no  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  but  do  not  object 
to  one;  for  we  often  use  squares  of  paper  in 
lieu   of   bags.     Children   soou   become  ex- 
perts at  putting  on  these  protectious. 


PKESEBVINO     GRAPE.S. 


White  Smyrna  figs  and  the  White  Muscat 
grape    are   som  times    preserved    together, 
the  second  crop  of  figs  coming  iu  season  to 
can  with  the  grapes.     We  give  the  rule  for 
their   preserves   now,  though  September  is 
the  month  in  which  they  can  both  be  had 
tor  canning ;   Pick  the  figs  when  their  skins 
begin  to  crack,  peel,  weigh  and  allow  one- 
half  of  a  pound  of  best  granulated  sugar  to 
oue  pound  of  the  fruit.     Mix  the  fruit  and 
sugar  carefully,  (not  breaking  the  figs)  aud 
let  stand  over  night.     In  the  morning  cook 
slowly  on  the  back  of  your  stove,  stirring 
carefully  at  intervals.     In  the  morning  also 
prepare  your  Muscat  grapes  by  picking  them 
from   thiir   stems,  washing,    weighing  aud 
allowing  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  ., 
one  pound  of  fruit,  (and  as  many  grapes  by 
weight  as  figs).     Cook   in    another   kettle, 
using  only  a  very  little  water— just  enough 
to  keep  them   from   burning.      They    will 
cook,  after   starting   to   boil,  in    about  ten 
minutes.    The  figs  will  need  cooking  nearly 
an  hour.     When  both  fruits  are  dune,  mix 
carefully  together,  let  come  to  a  boil  aud 

can.  ^ 

WnHpH    ftiKl    Bees. 


N 


B.^UUINU     URAPEN. 


A  grape  grower  writing  in  N.  Y.  TribuM, 
says:  In  many  places  this  is  well  worth 
doing,  merely  to  protect  the  bunches  from 
birds,  insects  and  from  eyes  which,  it 
tempted,  set  fingers  to  plundering.  The 
fruit  becomes  handsomer,  aud  can  be  left 
on  until  rich  ripe.  And  it  keeps  better. 
Bagging  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  a 
full  preventive  against  the  rot,  but  certainly 


Bees  never  injure  sound  fruit,  according 
to  Popular  Oanlmmg.  Wasps  will  punc- 
ture grapes,  etc.,  but  with  bees  it  is  a  physi- 
cal impossibility.  Their  mandibles  are  not 
so  constructed,  nor  are  they  strong  enough 
to  be  used  in  puncturing  fruit.  Numerous 
experiments  have  been  tried;  among  the 
rest,  one  of  putting  the  hives  in  an  apart- 
ment, and  taking  the  bees'  food  away,  and 
making  them  fast  for  a  few  days  at  a  time, 
aud  all  the  time  exposing  grapes,  etc.;  but 
the  bees  would  not  do  any  injury,  even 
under  those  conditions.  If  fruit  bursts,  or 
is  injured  by  the  birds  or  wasps  or  some- 
thiu"  else,  the  bee  will  soon  suck  all  the 
juice ;  but  that  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
an  injury  to  the  grower,  as  the  sound  fruit 
is  apt  to  rot  by  coming  in  coutact  with 
such,  or  by  the  juice  flowing  over  the  sound 
fruit. 
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1  batr  I  llran.ly 

arrets  Itruml)     

SO  puncheons  Wine 

I  barrel  Brandy 

'•i  barrels  Wnic 

•JO  barrels  Wino : 


Tutal  amount  of  Wine.  •'>1  cases  and. 
Tofl  amount  of  Brandy  


'J,  11(1 
233 

nso 

1,87U 
■17fj 
■1.990 

503 

2,d«l 

1,J3I 

1,J30 

741 

49H 

49- 

49.1 

1,183 

49 

(tOJ 

8.'). 

2,.'>0(l 

1  ,(KIO 

l.J.'.:' 

8.53 

«J 

4,9KN 

l,2:n 

1 .24  1 

37 '4 


(!,ir>i 

42« 

4H 

1.-J79 

1.27- 

1,0J 

l.Ol.'t 

7(M 

760 

1,77B 

7(il 
4.-I 
(«) 
3,212 
52 
152 
091 

S3,3.-.3 
(100 


TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


L  s  A.  Ouatenmla. 
B  T,  La  Mb.  rft.1  . . 
M  V,  Cham|.eriju  . 

K  k  II,  (K«9i 

B*0 

BBJt  Co 

(ALIbertad 

BBfeC 


R»H 

San  Jo«e  de  t^unt 

M  In  diamonil.  Ia  Llbertad  . 

EH,Adaiutla 

M  M.  Champerleo  


J  0,  Cnrinto. . 


,        B  M.  Cnrinto 

A  0  C.  U  I'nion    . . . . 
I       F  M.  I'nntas  Arenas.. 

U  B,  Punlas  Arenas  . 


■I  C  8  k  CO,  l-unUa  Arenas 
J  w  k  Co,  I'untAs  Arena*  . . 


EC,  l,a  l.ihertad  . 

D  R,  Amapala 

A  k  S,  Ainalnala 
Y  P  P,  Amapjia  . 
L  B,  Ama|«ta 


R  V,  Han  .luan  ,l.'l  Sur 

D  de  N  M,  San  Juan  del  Sur  . 
MSB,  (iilateniala 


J  L  T,  Guatemala  . 


Crrela  A:  ITriosto.. 


1^  Kenien  Jt  Co. . . 
LS  Haas 


Bloom,  Birueh  k  Co. 

Bloom  Bro^ 

U  P  raylorJr 

KugdeSabla  ACo... 
A  Oroenbaiim  k  Co. . 


LFIjtstre>lt  .... 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co.. 


John  T  Wrk-bt 


S  IjOchnian  ft  Co  . 
J  M  Ttnoco  ft  Co. . 


{2  keirs  Whiskey 

Jkegx  Wine 

fJkk'sWinc     

'1  iMiirel  Wine 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

1  Iwirrel  Whiskey 

1  birrel  Whisk. y 

J  t.arrels  W'liiskoy 

2  barrels  Wine 

10  eases  Whiskey 

lOca-es  Wine 

1  barrel  Claret 

2  barrels  Claret 

■10  ease^  Wine 

J  cases  Whiskey 

1  cask  Wino 

■J  cases  Wine 

:tO  ..asoH  Wine 

30  rases  Wino 

■J'JkcKsWine    .... 

'lOhalf  Inrrels  Wino ) 

nikeusWm.' ( 

10  kei.ni  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

■'>5  c«es  Wino 

lOcivses  Whiskey 

1  kei!  Whi-key 

'2  ke|,.s  Wine 

«  kegs  Wine  

4  kens  Wine  

0  cases  Wino 

2  cases  Whiskey 

2  cases  Brandy 

2  kens  Wine 

70  eases  Wine 

100  eases  Wine    

23  keipi  Wine     

8  inekaKes  Whiskey 

1  barrel  Wine 


1(11 
40 
40 
28 
42 
43  1 
42  f 
86 
97 


51 
101 


407 
100 


220 
80 
40 


Sti40 

IJH 

l,4:i:i 

nr,  1 

2,7i;! 

140 
348 
875 
43,') 
498 
445 
•240 
230 
30(1 
H:tn 

12,". 
300 

1  ,t*ioo 

:toii 

u:to 

427 

31 

l,,'i2l 

i:ir, 

31)7 

I 

3(> 

10 

22 

2,500 

3uO 

1'20 

302 

3(il 

316 

31  I 

JI7 


1.(1  J 

Hill 
I. -.11 


»-J2.:)0!l 

1,4:13 


158 

•J.15 


1  III 

Hi 

(II 

5 

IJll 

rjii 

Mo 

:t«2 
loo 


3(1 
10 

:iii 

JO 

2(i:. 

l.OdO 

■25(1 

:iuo 
(Id 


CENTRAL  AMKRICA  (Conliniie.l). 


S8,  Conneo  

Sft  C.  Sandetjunt. . 
P  K,  tharpperleo  ... 
I.  K  L.  Ohaiiiporleo 
K  E.  Piintos  An  nas 
P  IK,  CbamiHrico... 


J  (Juiidlaeh  ft  Cj  .. 
Sehwartx  Bros 
C  L  li  au^ile  ft  Co. . 
I'arroU  ft  l\> 


11  riafbarelsWin. 

1(1  casot  Wine 

'J  cases  Wine 

(I  caai-s  Wine 

'J  l«rrels  w  hi  key. . 
4  i«s  s  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine.  .175  ea.es  snd  . 
T.ital  ant'iunt  n(  Whiskey,  11  caifsi  anil 
Tiital  aiiHiiinl  «(  Itran.lv.  J  ms..s  ami    .. 


TU     MEXICO. 


.M  C.  San  Bias 

L  V  It.  Maznljan... 
('  It.le  A.  Maratlaii 
V  C,  San  H'as 
K  K.  ruiiala.. 
.M  i:.  San  Bias 

E  U,  San  IDaK 

A  O  c,  Mazatlan. 


..■Cabrera,  B.>niaft  C<^  '  .... 

..jTanry  Carrajal  ft  Co  i    ■■*.'. 

J  (liindlach  ft  Co H  !.,({,  w  nie,.  .. 

W  lx>aita '  JO  ea.es  Whiu 

■•  ^  j'2  casks  Will.. 

..,                  *'  '2  barrels  Wine. .. 

. .  iThannhnU'Cr  ft  Co llfikcip.  Wine  ... 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  :t*,  cases  and  . 


i:«i 
1(17 

41 

sn 

240 


«I12 

41 

lOO 

111 

( (1 
J» 
)>:i 

■  Ml 


TO     I'ANAiH 

I  l.'al.rem.  K.iiiia  ft  r'.i..  |  'JO  e..ses  Wliiskej 


MISCELL.\.NE01JS   SHIPMENTS. 


DRMIlNArlON. 


Santa  Kesalia . . 
I'liiiijis  Arenas  . 

-Iitpnii 

Victoria 

Kaiiulin 

Tiibiti 

rliini    

Kn.:land  ....  .. 

Scotland 

Irel'.nd 

France 


Salilioon . . 

Neptiin  ■ 

Post  A.lelaidu. 

I'niatilla 

■I  D  Spreckels.. 
Tropic  Bird.... 

Gaelic 

Irby 


Bark 

seh  oner. . 
steamer.. . 
steamer. . . 

BriL- 

Barkentine. 
Steamer. .. 

Ship 

Ship 

Ship 

Ship 


3,936 

114 ' 

'2,1  lo 

17(1 

•2B 

1,730 

104 

3  820 

UO 

10 

300 


Total . 


tl.22S 

4  3 

7:«) 

170 

22 

an 

(15 
1,550 
45 
10 
75 

«.|,54(S 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers. . . . 
Total  Miscellaneous  shi|mieiits 


liO.OSS  Kallons      »J(i,»13 

207,-J07       '•  82.8011 


Grand  totals. 


Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 

The  anmxoil  cut  ruvvuM-ntrt  oiir  Horizontal  Challenpe  Wine 
Pump,  of  treat  coiiijiacti'CSB  and  power,  for  om  in  trine  ctllaratot 
piiliipiiii:  from  one  Urtk  into  another.  The  Cylinders  of  our  Iron 
PuinpM  aru  hras»  Itnwl,  the  pibton  rod.  valves,  and  valve  seals  are 
brass.  Our  all  Hniw  I'mnps  ure  ni  tie  entire  y  cf  hnw.  with  Iho 
exception  r»(  the  le\er,  and  at  an  extra  charge  we  will  furnish  thi-tn 
also  with  all  niotallie  valvea. 

The  water- way*  are  la'ifo  and  very  direct,  and  the  whole  pump  i- 
BO  simple  timt  tin  re  ix  no  liahility  to  utt  out  ol  order,  and  »o  snli 
etaiitial  BH  to  be  Very  i-riduii(.jj.  'Ihls  I'uiup  is  exieiiaively  usrd  by 
Wine  Men.  Iteint"  lumpait  il  in  easily-  lemoved  from  place  lo  pUrv. 
The  arrftii;*.  inent  of  the  levi.r  Mkuke«  it  toss  lahorinus  to  work  than 
the  ordinary  leier.  We  reeoiumcnd  thia  I'ump  to  wine  dealrrs  as 
tile  most  scrvioahle  I'lunp  for  their  re<iuiriMicnt'*.  and  gi  arantcc 
them  c<pial  in  every  reap-jct  to  any  Pump  for  tbia  purpooc  in  the 
market. 

EACH     Pl.nl*     IN    UI'AKA^iTEKD. 


WecarruafulUiiu 
••f  nH  ttZf*  ami  •/iialitu 


<•/  Wiiw,  JirriC'-rx'  Ganlrn  and  Steam  l/ote 
Wnisf  C'i-¥«  o/  all  tle*cni.Hon4.     H'tnt 
S-niljur  piii-eK. 


4'om|»l(>(e  4'iilulwvur  Nnlloil  Free  l'|iou  Ap|illrntloii 

509    &.    511     tVIARtCET    ST.,  -        -  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


ticnil   your    titMi'csH   uu.l    biiro    their    MiiiitUly    I'rico    List    uiiiilcil    rcgulurly    to   you. 
/«-.HK.\»    A    TKIAI.    ORDER,  fea 

OH.XJr-r'     X3ZY.<3S. 

M  tV   11   Muiitgoiiiiry  .\t,  Iii'.i  ,V   111   .Mutilgomcrv  At 

40  A  42  Fiinrlli  Street.  401   Haym  Strt-cl, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL, 


124 


SAN    rKA^S'CISCO    MEKCHAi,'!. 


July  20,  1888 


TUE  VISE  ASiO  ITS  FKI'lT. 


(CoutiuueU  from  fugc  100.) 
The    Romnns   were   great   wine-bibbers. 
At  all  thtir  baoqutts  aud  at  the  celebration 
of  their  public  games  wine   flowed   freely. 
Every   rich    Koman   mutt  have  his  private 
wine   cellar,  with   wines,  "rich,    rare   and 
old."     Hence   the  vine  was  cultivated  gen- 
erally even  to  the   neglect   of  more   impor- 
tant  productions.     The   soil   of  Campania 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth   of  the 
vine.     In  that  warm  climate  the  fruit  could 
not    long    be    preserved,    aud    hence   was 
rapidly   made   into   wine    and  sealed  up  in 
jars  and  placed   in   the   cellars   to   remain 
possibly  for  an  age  of  ages.    lu  the  exca- 
vations at  Pompeii  some  of  these  old  wine- 
cellars  have  been  unearthed    aud   the   am- 
;./iorQ;    or  ^clay   wine    bottles    have    been 
brought    to    light   where   they   have    been 
standing   in   the   sand   for  seveuteen  cen- 
turies.    The  historian,  Pliuy,  tells   of  fifty 
different  varieties  of  wine  in  use  among  the 
Romans.      So   much     the    worse    for    the 
Romans — for  where  are  they  to-day?     Ro- 
man luxury  aud  licentiousness  led  to  effem- 
inacy and  made  once  mijjhty  Rome  an  easy 
prey  for  her  enemies.     But   they  did  bring 
grape  culture  to  a  great  state  of  perfection. 
Instead  of  posts  and   wires   they  attached 
the  vines  to  trees  (ar6us((i).     The  elm  aud 
poplar  were  used   most  commonly,  aud  the 
vines  were  spoken   of   as  "married   to    the 
trees."     They  grew,  when  planted  in  deep. 
rich  soils,  to  the   hight   of   thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and,  even  in  poor  soil,  eight  to  twelve 
feet.     Their  viutage  season  was   about   the 
same    time    of    ours — the     latter     part    of 
September  aud  through  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber.    The  grapes  were  gathered  in  baskets 
and  carried  on  the  heads   of  slaves   to   the 
wine-presses.     There  they  were  troddeu  by 
the   feet   of   men,   (culubautur,)    aud   then 
afterwards  pressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptians.     This  juice  would  pass  the  fer- 
menting  stage   in  about  uiue  days.     Thus 
all  the  nations  of  history  have  been  cultiva- 
tors  of  the   grape   aud   users   of  its   fruit. 
Such  will  be  the  case  lo   the   end   of  time. 
In  this  lake  region  of  ours  we   are   in   our 
infancy  compared  with  the  lands   of  which 
we  have  written  in  these    papers.     And  yet 
we   are   afraid  of  "overdoing,'' and  some- 
limes  we  fear   lest    the   business    of   gra,)e 
raising,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  .shall  "play 
out.''     There  may  be  temporary  overdoing; 
the  markets  may  sometimes  be  overstocked 
and  prices  be  low,  aud  all  that.     But  let  us 
remember  that  the  grape  "came   to   slay," 
and    that  from  the    days   of  Noah    to   th<. 
presi-t  t   hour   the   business   has  never  per- 
manently failed  in  any   land.     There   may 
be  an   occasional   blights,  frosts,  hails   and 
other    hinderances    and    discouragements; 
but   while   time    endures,    people  will    eat 
grapes  if  they   can   get   them.     The   grape 
vine    by  its  Ihrilliuess  aud   persistent   life 
along   our   lake    marging   and   everywhere 
else    throughout    the   whole     earth,    as   it 
flanuts  its   green  banuers  in    the   breezes, 
fills  the  spring  air  with  the  delicious  aroma 
of  its  flowers,  aud  then    iu   autumn    beud= 
nuder  the  weight   of    the   purple   clusters, 
says,  with  Tennyson's  brook: 

"  MeD  Q>ay  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  iVo  .*a  forever." 


It  is  the   most  beautiful   liquid  in  the 
world,  deep,  rich  in  color  as  fl;r.d  gems;  all 
fermented   wines   being  pale  beside  it,  for 
they  are  diluted,  while  this  is  the  full  blood 
of  the  grape  of  that  'sweet  and  divine  odor' 
which    Homer    gives   to   the    'sweet   black 
vine',  the  priest  of  .Apollo  gave  Ulysses,  and 
which  was  the  fresh  grape  juice  boiled  thick 
aud  unchangeable  by  time.     But  it  is  not  a 
mere  indulgence,  for  all  the  reviving  which 
wine  gives,    this  grape  juice  gives,  with  no 
reaction.      Its   effect   is  simply   wonderful 
in  restoring  strength.   I  must  write  strongly 
of  it,  for  it  is  what  I  have  been  wanting  all 
my  life  and  never  found  before,  something 
that  would  put   strength    into  weak  arms, 
and   steadiness  in  tired  heart  beats,  clear- 
ness in  the  working  brain  and  sense  of  well 
being  in    the   whole   frame,    and    leave   it 
there.     For  years,  daily,  after  working  up 
to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  has 
come  that  reaction,  the  fatigue  that  writers 
aud  nervous  people  know,  that  no  food  or 
medicine,  ever  seemed  to  relieve,  and  which 
made  the  rest  of  the  day's  work  a  dragging 
effort.     A  glass  of  grape  juice  changes  all 
this,  and  on  three  or  four  glasses  a  day,  I 
work  with  an  ease  and  sustained  strength 
which  makes  a  novelty  to  mj'self. 

"It  is  the  food  and  drink  both,  like  milk, 
only  a  thousand  times  better;  and  though 
uo  vegetarian  or  dietist,  I  had  rather  live  on 
crackucls  and  grape  juice  wholly,  than  go 
without  it.  It  banishes  bilious  and  dyspep- 
tic symptoms,  humors  aud  consumptive  ails 
hke  magic.  Here  I  stop,  not  for  want  of 
more  to  say,  for  this  subject  is  barely  begun 
hut  it  is  best  to  leave  each  person  to  test  it 
for  himself.  It  is  easily  done.  Anyone  can 
sque  ze  a  pound  of  grapes  in  a  towel,  and 
stmiu  the  juice  for  drinking  at  once,  after 
the  imperial  court  fashion  ages  ago.  A  de- 
lightful little  hand-press,  with  porcelain 
sockets,  sold  for  two  dollars,  does  the  work 
much  better.  Once  people  get  a  taste  of 
this  blissful  flnid,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  raising  too  many  grapes  in  this  country 
or  any  other,  especially  as  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  put  up  this  pure  grape  juice  so  that 
it  will  keep  unferraented,  unchanged,  fresh 
as  when  it  left  _the  cluster  for  twenty 
years.  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.  It  is 
done,  has  been  done  for  centuries. 

"You  can  taste  it  in  New  York  shops 
fresh  from  the  press  before  your  eyes,  and 
bottled  for  years,  and  you  can't  choose 
between  the  two.  The  grape-grower,  whose 
intelligence  provided  this  treat  for  the  pub- 
lic, has  done  a  very  good  thing  for  his  own 
profit,  but  a  better  one  for  the  country,  both 
for  growers  and  consumers,  and  the  next 
five  years  will  prove  the  streugth  of  these 
words."  


CONTBA    rUSTA    BAISISS. 


Tlie  -Kniffer  System*'  CooilemDed. 


NEITAR    FOK     THE    OODSi. 

Shirley  Dare,  in  lust  January's  number 
of  the  American  Garden,  gave  a  splendid 
indorsement  to  the  pure,  anfermented  jnice 
of  the  grape,  well  calculated  to  interest 
thoughtful  men  and  command  public  atten- 
tion. Of  this  thoughtful  and  health -gi\iug 
beverage,  he  says: 


D.  S.   Marvin,  of  Watertown,    does   not 
favor  the  "Kniffen  System''  of  training  the 
vine:  for   while    it   has   the    advantage   of 
doing  away  with  the  old  wood  of  the  arms, 
it  has  two  great  defects.     Its  lower  arms  in 
a  few   years   are    useless,  because  the  sap 
will  all  go   to   the   arms    upon    the    upper 
vines  and  deprive  the  lower  ones  of  nutri- 
ment aud  thus  fail.     Again  the  main  trunk 
will,  in  spite  of  all  that  man  can  do,  clog 
aud  fill  up  so  that  the  sap  can  no  longer 
circulate  freely,  the  same  as  in  every  other 
except  the  renewal  system.''     These  objec- 
tions seem  to  be  conclusive  against  the  sys- 
tem, unless  it  shall  be  materially  modified; 
and  until  some  other  method  of  training  is 
made  known,    the   grape   growers    of    our 
region   had   better    follow   in   the   present 
well-beaten  path,  and  train  in  the  old  way. 
— The  Vmeyardist. 


A  subscriber,  whose  knowledge  of  raisin- 
making  in  Spain  is  instructive,  writes  to 
the  Coutrit  CotitaSiUi  as  follows: 

The  viticulturists  of  la  Vega  make  their 
raisins  from  the  Muscatel  grape,  a  grape 
similar  to  those  raised  around  your  beauti- 
ful town  of  Concord.  They  are  grown 
only  on  the  plains,  The  grains  are  large 
and  fleshy,  the  epicary  thick  which  pro- 
tects them  from  alteration.  The  bunches 
are  gathered  with  great  care,  and  the  de- 
fective grains  are  taken  from  the  bunches 
with  scizzors.  They  are  exposed  upon  the 
passeras — large  rectangulars  of  at  least  COx 
100  feet— facing  south-east,  with  a  wall 
built  a  foot  high  and  filled  in  with  black 
sand  or  pulverixed  slate,  so  as  to  augment 
the  absorption  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
There  are  footpa  hs  about  9  foot  square 
for  the  walkers  who  turn  the  bunches  that 
remain  in  the  exposed  sun,  which  is  done 
with  tongs,  cutting  off  at  the  same  time 
any  grains  that  are  not  sound.  Becoming 
dry,  the  raisins  are  transported  to  the  ware- 
house where  the  workmen  put  them  in 
boxes.  The  grapes  that  are  the  most  per- 
fect are  spread  on  leaves  of  paper  that 
separate  the  layers.  The  raisins  sell  ac- 
cording to  their  age.  Malaga  raisins  are 
named  pasas  de  sol .  indicating  that  the  sun 
was  their  only  confectioner. 

Alicante  having  a  weaker  autumn  sun 
than  Malaga,  the  grapes  are  dried  in  ovens, 
after  a  preamble  iu  a  lie  of  oil  and  ashes^ 
an  immersion  that  facilitates  their  dessica- 
tion.  These  raisins  are  named  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  Malaga,  pasas  de  legiu. 
They  can  only  be  considered  as  a  counter- 
feit, for  they  have  neither  the  finest  of 
aroma  nor  the  stability  of  the  raisins  made 
in  the  Glen-Terry,  Alhambra  and  Langen- 
kamp  vineyards  of  your  excellent  county 
of  Contra  Costa. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
their  best  customers.  California  is  yearly 
making  inroads  in  their  immense  trade  for 
the  reason  that  your  raisin-growers  are  pro- 
ducing as  fine  and  as  low  priced  a  raisin  as 
the  most  superior  made  in  Malaga.  In 
fact,  generally  speaking,  you  are  supplying 
your  people  with  a  superior  article  from 
your  own  vineyards,  than  are  imported 
from  Spain.  You  have  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent to  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean  wash- 
ing your  shores,  and-  a  large  market  in 
China  for  y  ur  wines,  where  there  is  uo 
lax  or  duty  for  its  entrance.  The  Chiucf* 
are  working  like  beavers  to  break  the 
opium  bondage  they  are  held  in.  Will 
wine  accomplish  it.  Let  our  merchants 
meet  the  English  in  oriental  markets. 
Possessing  the  best  soil  in  theVorld  where 
the  vitis  viuifera  flourishes  to  perfection, 
be  awake  to  your  interests. 


specimens    are   to    be    found  here.      Mr 
Tucker  has  experimented  as  to  the  advisi- 
bility  of  growing  olives  and  thirteen  months 
ago  commenced  plating  small  cuttings  round 
the  main  aud  cross  avenues.  -  So  successful 
a  growth  have  these  shown,  some  of  which 
reach  eighteen  inches  in  height  in  less  than 
thirteen  months,  tnat  Mr.  Tucker  contem- 
plates very  shortly  to  plant   ten  thousand 
trees  most   of  which    we    understand    are 
already  contracted  for.      Mr.    Tucker   has 
evidently  studied  the  modern  id.as  of  our 
best  viticulturist  and  planted  his  vines  sufiS- 
ciently    apart    to  give  plenty  of  room  for 
their   growth.      Some   of   these   vines   are 
planted  8  ft.  by  8  ft.    We  understand  when 
the  time  comes  the  vines  will  be  trellaced. 
The  surface  soil  of  the  ranch  is  a  rich  sedi- 
mentary deposit  of  sandy  loam  about  eight- 
een inches  deep  overlaying  a  bed  of  yellow 
marl  for  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  depth; 
beneath  which  is  strata  of  rich  sea  sand. 
At  a  depth  of  110  feet,  in  digging  the  well, 
a   mass   of  clam,    cockle   and    other  small 
shells  of  different  vaiietifB  was  found,  also 
part  of  the  vertebrse  of  a  whale  clearly  it  • 
dicating  that   "  Twin  Fir  Vineyard  "   was 
once  a  part  of    the   bottom  of   the  ocean. 
Forty  thousand  vine  cutting  were  planted 
obtained  from  Clarance  F.  Wetmore  of  the 
State  Viticnltural  Commission,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  it  was  found  that  only 
600,  or  one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  of  the 
cuttings  had    failed   to   propagate,     While 
this  speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  the  cui- 
tings  and  the  care  and  judgment  used  in 
plauting,  it  also  shows  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary adaptability  of  Vine  Hill  soil  for  vin,- 
yard  purposes. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  gone  into  this  investment 
as  a  business  proposition  and  though  much 
labor  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
spent  in  bringing  this  property,  aud  so 
rapidly,  into  its  present  condition,  the  ex 
peuditnre  has  been  as  economicol  as  was 
consistent  with  early  success  and  financial 
reward.  The  entire  control  aud  mauage 
ment  of  the  ranch  is  in  the  hands  of  Henry 
T.  Tucker,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  owner,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  every  detail,  and 
in  justice  to  him,  we  say,  that  if  nature- 
will  do  her  part  as  well  as  the  manage 
does  his  "Twin  Fir  Vineyard"  will  not  onl; 
yield  abundance  to  its  owner  but  be  one  of 
the  best  paying  properties  of  its  size  in  the 
county. 


TWIN  FIR  TI3(EYABI». 

This  vineyard  which  embraces  some 
niuety  acres  or  more  in  Sonoma  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Joshua  D.  Tucker,  and  was  taken  in 
hand  on  the  22d  of  October,  1886,  At  that 
time  the  laud  was  covered  with  timber  and 
brush  which  yielded  many  cords  to  the 
acre.  .At  present  some  sixty  ac/es  have 
been  cleared  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  from  the  time  the  work  was  begun  to 
present  day  the  change  reminds  us  of  a 
transformation  scene.  The  majority  of  this 
sixty  acres  is  now  planted  with  many  vines 
of  the  choicest  varieties  of  French  types. 
The  well-known  Semillion  Muscatel  de 
Bordelais,  Sauvignon  blanc,  Merlot,  Car- 
bernet-Sanvignon,  Carbemet-Franc,  Ver- 
deot,  Tennat,  together   with   other  choice 


COIN    TALKS. 

The  returns  of  savings  banks  from  Cali- 
fornia lead  the  list,  the  average  beiug  S788 
for  each  depositor.     In  France,  more  than 
2,000,000  depositors  are  credited  with  $.503 
each.    In  Rhode  Island  the  average  is  $501 : 
in  Vermont,  §361.     New  York  has  an  aver- 
age of   $3-19,   and   New   Hampshire,  §355; 
Massachusetts  has  $309;  Maine,  $328,  and 
Connecticnt,    S'255.     France,    as    is    well 
known,  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  countries 
in  the  world,  and  the  saving  habits  of  her 
laboring    classes    are     remarkable.       The 
large  average  shown  by  California  is  proof 
of  the  claim  that  is  so  often  put  forward  for 
Ihat  State,  that  wages  are  as  a  rule  higher 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  expense 
of  living,  particularly  of  food,  is  less  thi.n 
on   the   .Atlantic   sea-board,    and   that   the 
climate  is  such  that  labor  is  employed  dur- 
ing all  the  year.     There  are  none  of  those 
long  breaks  in  employment  which  occur  in 
the  States  of  the  eastern  aud  central  parts 
of  the  Union.     The  grain  fields  are  plowid 
and  sowed  between  November  and  Febru- 
ary,  then  follows  the   care   of  orchard  or 
vineyard,  until   the  period  of   haying  and 
tiarvest  in  May.     This  harvest  period  lasts 
along    until    it    rounds    out    the    year  in 
1  October. — American  AgricuUnrist. 
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A    UBCAT     WIWKBV. 


Ooe  of  the  most  importaut,  if  not  Iht- 
moeit  important  enterprise  in  SaDla  Ro^^. 
lA  I.  De  Turk's  wintry.  The  bnilJiogs 
occQpT  an  entire  block  betwet-n  UititroA<1 
ami  Adama  street.  Mr.  liiaae  De  Turk  is 
We  b  lifve,  a  aatire  of  Pt-nnsylTanin,  and 
oommeuci'tl  pluniiiig  riueit  in  18(J3,  ami 
laid  oat  a  viueyard  of  twenty  acres  near 
Santa  Kotuk.  H<f  increased  this  vineyard 
and  added  a  wine  ctllar.  Later,  to  take 
adrautage  of  the  great  qaantily  of  (i^apes 
comiog  in  from  Bmall  rio«-yarda  in  the  vi- 
cinity, be  eatablisbe<l  a  branch  winery  in 
Santa  Bosa.  The  Santa  Roaa  winery  boou 
exceedtd  the  home  place  in  extent  of  basi- 
neoB,  A  few  years  ago,  th^  building  Uinj 
wood,  was  partially  def>troyed  by  fire,  and 
water  being  scarce,  the  contents  of  the  vats 
were  used  to  extingnish  the  dames.  Mr 
l>e  Turk  immediat«-ly  rebuilt  with  brick. 
This  baililiug  is  the  lower  one  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  and  larger  cellar,  and  is  10) 
feet  by  6*5  feet,  two  stories.  Aboat  this 
time,  Mr.  De  Turk,  to  save  freight  on 
grapes  coming  from  Cloverdale,  opentrd  a 
small  winery  there,  and  sold  h's  original 
home  vineyard  winery.  He  also  laid  out  u 
new  vineyard  on  a  rich  slope  on  the  Santa 
Rosa  and  Glen  £ll;;n  road,  with  the  finest 
varieties  of  foreign  grapes.  Mr.  De  Turk 
sold  the  Cloverdale  branch  winery,  as  we 
have  said,  to  Sink.  Lambert,  and  others  of 
that  place,  and  commenced  the  boilding 
which  stands  in  the  foreground  of  the  east- 
em  view  of  his  property,  and  part  of  whose 
interior  we  also  represent.  This  building 
isi  also  of  brick,  and  like  the  first  one,  two 
stories  high,  but  has  more  elevation.  The 
two  buildings  with  the  yard,  offices  and 
distillery  occupy  the  entire  block,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  establishment  is  1,(Hk),000 
gallons,  and  the  estimated  stock  of  wine  on 
hand  at  the  b«-gianing  of  this  year  was  said 
to  be  7<)0,000  gallons.  The  cooper  s  shop, 
which  is  necessarily  a  large  establishment, 
is  CD  the  block  opposite  to  the  winery,  and 
does  not  show  in  the  view.  The  vrinery  is 
said  (0  be  the  largest  in  California,  that  of 
Senator  Stanford,  at  Vina,  excepted.  The 
crushing  room  is  furnished  with  two  crush- 
ers and  stemmers,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  six  tons  an  hour,  fed  by  tramway  tracks 
mnning  np  from  the  scales.  The  distillery 
is  in  a  detached  building,  and  is  fitted  with 
two  stilts,  one  for  pummace  and  one  for 
wine.  Mr.  De  Turk  has  been  for  years 
recognized  as  one  of  our  leading  vit>cultu- 
rists.  For  two  terms  be  has  held  the  hon* 
orable  position  of  State  Viticultural  Com- 
missioner for  this  district,  and  has  always 
been  respected  as  one  of  the  moat  experi- 
enced and  practical  members  of  that  botiy. 
The  vines  of  Mr.  De  Turk  are  well-known 
all  over  the  Cuited  State:),  and  it  is  no 
nn.  ommon  thing  to  see  a  train  load  of  cars 
leave  his  warehouse  loaded  with  wine  for 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  or  Xew  York.  Mr.  Di 
Turk  has  gained  a  reputation  for  the  purity 
of  his  wines,  and  has  always  been  an  un- 
compromising opponent  of  advocates  of 
stretching,  flavoring,  coloring  and  other 
schemes  of  that  demon  of  the  wine  cellar, 
the  so-called  "chemist.'*  Mr.  De  Turk's 
great  specialty  is  his  clarets,  but  it  is  hard 
to  decide  whether  bis  choicest  proiluct  is 
his  claret,  or  his  Riesling  or  his  brandy. 
Mr.  De  Turk  makes  sweet  wines,  b<3th  red 
and  white,  and  sherries.  Santa  Rosa  may 
w«ll  be  proad  of  its  eDterprising  citizen, 
Isaac  De  Tnrk. 


lliA  Mbbchaitt  has  a  large  drcalation  in 
the  Fastem  Slates  and  Europe. 


CIKAPE  UBOWIMU  0BSEBVATI03I& 


Poor  indeed  is  the  grape-grower  whose 
land  is  poor.  Better  work  for  your  neigh- 
boring viui-yarlist  by  tht'  day  or  muutb, 
and  at  moderate  wages,  than  undertake  to 
cultivate  land  on  which  you  cannot  expect, 
with  a  rt-ason.%bIe  degree  of  certainty,  to 
grow  a  profitable  crop. 

See  th.tt  'stukes  au<l  trellises  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  support  the  vines  when  in 
full  leaf  and  fruit.  To  have  them  break 
down  in  a  shower  and  heavy  wind  is  a  mis- 
fortune and  a  laborious  job  to  stjaiugtben 
th<  lu  out  again,  and  is  alays  attended  with 
more  or  less  injury  to  the  vines. 

Grape  protection  bags,  mode  of  specially 
prep.ire  pa  per- water-proof  and  practically 
indestructible — were  shown  by  President 
\.  W.  Pearson  to  the  m'-nibers  of  the  X.  J. 
State  Horticultural  S'Jciety  at  the  last 
meeting  in  Trenton.  They  are  manufac- 
tured by  a  firm  in  Philad-lphia. 

Mr.  Espenlaub,  one  of  the  most  exttu- 
sive  and  snccessfnl  viueyardi:«ts  in  Kansas, 
gives  his  nde  for  pruning  grape  vines  ha 
follows:  "  Trim  away  from  a  three-year- 
old  vine  in  good  condition  all  bat  twelve 
feet  of  new  wood,  divided  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  and  train  the  arms  of  the 
vine  as  much  as  posnble  in  a  fan  shape  on 
the  trellis.  Give  older  and  stronger  vines 
msre  wood;  weaker  ones  less." 


BOrTLITiO     WIXE. 


The  carious  discovery  is  reported  from 
Franco  that  good  old  wine  is  differently 
affected  by  bottles  of  different  manufactare. 

Wine  kept  in  so-called  Rouen  bottles  im- 
proves, while  other  bottles  seem  to  impart 
the  harsh  ti.ivor  of  new  wine.  The  chemist 
Peligot,  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the 
change  which  wine  kept  long  in  bottles 
undergoes,  to  the  action  of  the  ingreiiients 
Qsed  in  the  preparation  of  the  glass.  It 
appears  that  an  undue  admixture  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  are  often  substituted 
for  soda  and  potash  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  acts  injuriously  upon  the  wine. 
In  those  bottles  in  which  the  wine  natorally 
improves,  the  proportion  of  lime  is  found 
not  to  exceed  18  or  20  per  cent. — Exchnngt. 


San  Francisco   Savings  Uaion. 

o3"J  C»tiFOE.M*  St..  Cos.  Wub. 

FiR  THE  n.\LF  YEAR  ENDING  WITH  THIR- 
ti«tli  Jun«.  1»88.  ft  dividend  has  \mxd  declared 
at  the  nU  of  tour  And  ooe-tulf  (  ISjl  ix*r  cvnt  pvr 
annuiu  on  Tcmi  LH:po»iL«  and  ihreo  and  thr««-fourtli8 
(^\|)  percent  per  annum  od  Ordinar;  l>7pO(Ut»,  frw 
of  taaa.  pajubU  oo  aud  after  yOSL>AV.  'Jd  iuJjr, 
1886.  LOVEIX  WHITE.  OMhier. 


A  vi!Vi:.i.pri!V<^  oEVirs. 


Dividend    Notice. 

T'HE  GERM.VN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
WiC*  Cal  fomia  itreet— For  the  half-^ear  endine 
June  ;ftl,  l^*Ss,  1  dividend  haa  been  declared  at  the 
rat«  of  lour  »tid  one-haJf  {^%)  p^r  cent  ytx  annum  on 
Term  I>;|:>o«it«,  and  three  ana  tbrrc-t^oarters  t3V) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Orlinxn  I>ep>*it«.  Pa>-atHe 
on  and  aJUrr  MuNDAY.  July -J.'ls^iS. 

WM.  Hi:HRMA>;N.S«-:reU'>. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 


Two  hundred  acres  in  Sonoma  Coonty, 
tin  minatefi  drive  from  railroad  Btation. 
Forty  acrtrs  plantt-d  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  hight^t  caltiva- 
tion.  Several  never  (ailing  sprinss  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  hoase,  large  bam.  and 
oat  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  road-^ 
nnexc^'lled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  Calilomia. 

Inquire  of  '*W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Ukbcbakt. 


P.  Wrtltenbangb  of  this  v»lley  has  a  con- 
trivance for  lifting  fallen  vines  while  cnlti- 
vating  or  clod-mashing.  Two  narrow  strips 
of  (»teel  are  joined  at  one  end  so  as  to  form 
an  angle  of  about  thirty  d-  grees.  Th>' 
other  end  of  the  strips  i«  then  fastent-tl  to 
the  cultivator,  clod-musht-r  or  weed  cutter, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  lower  strip  to 
Litt  nd  forward,  from  one  corn*-r  and  junt 
t-scape  the  ground.  The  joined  ends  thus 
>lip  nnder  the  fnllen  bashes,  and  the  upper 
strip  gently  lifts  them,  while  the  cullivalor 
or  other  implement  pa.tses  under.  Two 
are  used,  one  on  each  side.  In  this  way  it 
is  possible  to  stir  the  soil  of  the  vin^  yard 
and  break  the  capillary  tubes  thronghoot 
the  season— £tt?frni ore  Htnild. 


Sm  Fbiscwco.  Cal.,  July  1,  18S8. 

The  Bratlslreet  Mercantile  Asency  re- 
ports 421  failures  in  the  Pacific  Stat*^  aod 
Territori  s  for  th  -  first  six  months  of  188S 
with  a.<wets  ?3.5J4.C90  and  litbilities  $€.- 
381.046;  as  compared  with  348  for  Ibe 
previous  six  months  with  assets  $-S.r28,88! 
and  liabilities  $15,957. 12iX  and  423  for  the 
corr^-spondiug  six  mouth  in  1S87  with  as- 
wts  $i»41.ai0  and  liabilities  $i2.]02.:{76. 

The  fMilures  for  the  past  nix  months  ar« 
divided  among  Ih**  States  aud  Territoriea 
as  follows: 


irTATK.  SO. 

CUiloroia 314 

oretroo 70 

Wa->tiini;ion  Ter  33 

Nevada 4 

Arizona 4 


«t3,-il.>.8no 

Hi».9UU 
6,lUO 


uuiuvrrn. 
i5.uai.i58 

IM.Sdb 
7.450 
13.750 


4'J4        « t.{>34.a!»0        9(1.381.040 


Snt)M:ribe  for  the  MBKCHA>-r. 


The  Mebcbaict  is  a  valuable  vine  joamal. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa, 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 

MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS. 
FOR    CLARIFYING   AMD  PRESERVING   WINES 

The  amlirrsi^TK^  havin-  h«cn  ^it-  :-^'"J  Sol-.   \x-  -iV  n  l\r  f*^ -.li    <  ^--x-;  '  ■.    M-.-r*   \    IxiAKK  a  fO., 
STRATKOKU,  Knur  .  for  thur  r.  n  ■  ^ 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 


Bnc  to  c&ll  the  altMitMHi  ol  Wine  Grower!'  and  Win^  Merchaotfl  to  tlk«  (ol)o«tnic  art 
which  ^iM  *««-en  coi'flnned  bj  silver  Ht^laU.  Xh--  hv;h.-mi  ^o^nl.  t''^-  "  »t  ***'■  Im-  r:  . 
1H78.  t^firtlcAin  ISWiind  Am>t<.plani  I>-^*'  '. 


■  nto( 


LIQUID    ALBUMEN     FOR     RED    WINES. 

Ziufiiutlcl,  Clarvt,  BnrgDutlj  aaJ  Port. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Rit'Sling,    (.iul*  ilel,    Sautenu  s.    Sh<rry    jid'I    Slft'l-ira,  al*ti    for  iliittilled 
li'inor-^;  WLi-kt  _v,   (iin,  'to.,  kXc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  PrewrviDg  the  nrilliaQCT,  aod  for  Xeatrmlixiag  ezcesiTe  acidity  o( 

WUilf  Wii,.- 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Coireciing  the  RooghneaB  o(  Yoaug  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  R«*fltoring  Badly  Madi  or  V-iuWy  Tr(.tt-  -].  H.\rsh  aod  Acid  Winwi. 


A  CriKi  mrrordlag   lo  UUfwIlon*  will  provr  lbrMa|»rrl«r  «|a«lltl«^or  lfae««>  rinlnr« 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BAN    FKANOISOO    SIEROHANT. 


July  20,  1888 


Die.  JORBAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

7.")1    M:ukaSl.,  s.oi  KnHi-.o. 

GO  an  1  K';»rii  lion-  tn  iivoWl  disease  ftinl 
how  woiidtfrdilly  you  urp  maiie. 
I'rivftlei'tHce '211  Uiary  street.  t\.ii 
iiltition  l>y  letter  on  lo-t  ni:iiilnKui  ami 
,.11  .hsoases  of  men.  Uriiflit's  Iiiseasc 
uti>l  lUil'eteSciireii.     Sonil  lor  Itook 


Graham  Paper  Co. 


OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


W.  G.  Richardson, 

IPACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIKOKNIA. 


Telephone  No.  10<U. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 

Or  at  NORTH  PORK  MILL.  Humboldt  Co,  Cal. 


LIFE     RENEWEE! 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


Kstal.lislic.l  IS.'il. 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VIXETARDS  IS 

Los  Aniirlrs  Cocnty,  Sonoma  County, 

Merged  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTCOIVieRY      ST,, 

Sim     FraiK-iMro. 

4  I  -  45    Broad w  ^y    St. , 

New    York. 


CHOICE 


OLD  WHISKIES 


PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Wl-  Olft:r  (or  sale  on  FnvcnvMe  Teniis  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies. 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMELY 

•   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY- 
•'OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM' 

VERY  OLn    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pure     Old    Rye 

And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
aliove  are  unsurpassL\i  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  tlic  niani 
pulatiny  dealer  bein.,'  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 


SAN     FRANCISCO, 


ALFRED  G-REENEBAUM  &  CO., 

StiiiDiaers    of   CJalifomia    wlxxes, 

51,  .')3,  .>•"),  57.  5!)  and  (>1  First  Street, 
Uuiou  FouDiIry  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


■  rnuiiucERS  OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  5f7  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  an. I  \\  iii.ri.  -   it  N  ij. .  CI  \ 


Atttititioii  is  re-  _^J  Iril^  stujctfully  directed 
tothaab  •veeiii;rav-  j^i  J-^^-  '"-  cf  Dk.  Pcekck's 
GALVAMCCHAIN  'yJ^^Jx  EKLT.  This  bell 
ia  one  of  the  yrcat-  •  ^K  ^^  est  Electro-medical 
av>pliance9  of  the  age.  and  being  ENTIRELY  NEW. 
coat;iin9  vast  improvements  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  is  the  only  one  made  is  which  tiik  B.\t- 
TKRiKS  CAN  BR  w  jRX  \k.vt  TO  THE  Bopv  Guaranteed 
the  most  powerful,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunde.J.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Or.  Piercr's  famous  Hiou  Tessios  Electro  Mag- 
NKTic  Belt  will  positively  cure  Xtrvcii'*  Debility,  Kiin 
in  tUe  hack,  Kheumattsm,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  tb? 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

iyELKCTRIO  SrsPKNSORY   FOR   MES    FREE    WITB    ALL 

Belts.     Special  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUriON  — Beware  of  inferior  goods,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  travelini;  agents. 

^^Our  new  Pamphlet  No.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it, 

a^-For  RL'tTLKE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Facts,"  showing  cures  effected 
n  every  State  in  the  L''nionhy"Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
>?a^netie  Elastic  Truss."    Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  Saohambtto    SrasBT,    San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304     ORTB  3iBTU  Street,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

«op.  Bcale  *  Ilownril  Stx..  S.  F. 
W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prcs  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supl 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

LV    ALL   ITS   BRASCIIES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compound, 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kintls  built  complete,  wiUi 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  orCoinpoHite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  am)  workmanship,  and  none 

but  6rst-class  work  produced. 

SCGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  moat  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PL'SIPS.  Direct  Acting  PumpH,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO., 


'  Mniiiifneliirers  or- 


Wire,  Wire   Rope' 

Barbed  Wire.  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Nett(n&, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &G. 

8  California  Street  and  14  Drumm  Street. 


3.&jiT  r-iajiiTcisco. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  aud  Loans  Xc^oliated  on  I'nre  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  H.lciia  will  superintend  the  oivreful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  issu 
certiflcatea  on  maturity  of  their  R,;numenees.  I>.   M.  CASHIN,  Seeretary. 

WAUEH0U3ES— Formerly  sugar  reflniries,  Eighth  and  Erannan  St«.     OFFICE— 308  Batter.\  St. 
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pvssiaiUTiEs  or  oesebt  laudk. 

VS*hal  IS  c:tll<^  D^ath  vallej.  f»  »  tb*- 
Enreka  i<tntaut,  is  grDenllj-scppoecd  to  \if 
wbullj  vithin  the  Sute  o(  Xcrad*.  This 
is  bat  paitUllj  tme.  Aa  •  matter  of  (an 
it  lit  bat  a  portion  of  the  great  Colorado 
dtni'  rt  stretching  soatfavanl  for  more  than 
SOO  mil*  to  Fort  Voma.  The  lower  part 
of  it,  howeTer,  is  in  XeTada,  being  aboai 
300  (ret  bclov  the  leTel  of  the  sea.  It  i» 
Dot  impoasible  that  some  of  the  popular 
sap^-r^tions  aboat  this  Taller  maj  be  dis- 
pelled in  the  fatare.  There  is  much  g<x)d 
land  in  Death  Talle?.  and  the  (act  that  it 
Bvat  be  the  natural  re«erToir  of  the  man; 
Btr«anis  pointing  in  that  direction  tooKI 
indicate  that  it  U  possible  of  reclamation 
at  small  cost.  There  is  no  want  of  water 
in  manT  places  by  merelj  going  throogh 
the  sand  a  distance  of  from  three  to  <a\ 
feet.  It  is  related  that  some  years  ago.  in 
dig^ng  the  grare  of  a  prospector  who  bad 
perished  from  thirst,  an  abondancc  of  water 
was  foand  at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  The 
man  oonld  bare  sared  his  own  life  with  bis 
naked  hand  in  fifteen  minaters  by  delring 
i>  the  saad.  AH  this  shows  that  water  may 
be  easily  and  cheaply  brooght  to  the  snr- 
fac«,  and  possibly  in  sufficient  qoantities 
to  reclaim  and  beautify  what  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  most  sterile  and  dreadful 
spot  Dn  the  Xorth  American  oontineut. 
With  water  for  irrigation,  all  the  rank  Tege- 
tation  know  to  the  torrid  zone  might  be 
prodaoed  in  the  hot  climate  and  low  land 
ot  Death  Talley  in  greatest  IninriaijO'. 
Bat  who  that  is  now  liTxng  will  be  there  to 


!it? 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 


The  YOLO  WINERY  PROPERTY 

Sitoatcd  la  WoodiKA^  ¥eio  Co.,  CaI.. 

of  Wxe  oeOMr.  prtm,  ntma  *ad  itittiUery, 
ptcte  tmi  new,  hsTisr  been  oaed  oolr 


D.-frrrpaii:.\s. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLE 


FOR  TTLSG    UP    ^TXES 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 


IITROGEIIOUS  *  SOPERPHOSPHHTtS, 


Meiican  Phosphate  L  Sulphur  CI. 


CALIFORXIA     VIXXYARDS. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines. 
Trees  Cereals.  4c. 

This  Taluable  manure  has  reoeitcd  the 
highest  testimomals  in  Xorthem  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  use^  (or  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  offend  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  ue  nad  at  tiie  officr 
of  the  imdersigDed,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  applieatiou. 

For  Sute  bj 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS. 

lasOIISan^omeM..        Saa  rrmaeiseo. 


"OENOTANNIN." 


-  '-~-g  to  cill  the  attention 
Wine  Merchants  and  thf 
:,  T  merits  of 


I>   TlIE  MARKET. 


Put  up  in  Ballsof  4  lbs,  Each. 


TUBES  &  CO., 

•IS  FBuxr  <>r 


THE  IRON  TURBINE 
^VI^D      MILL 


BUCKEYE    FORCE    PUMP, 

The   mo^l    pawrr.nl    Mart   darmble 

ioaabliiBlioa    r»r    Bal'tloc 

Water  la    Ibe    World 

■  END  FOK  Ue.<«CBIPTlVE  C'ATALOerE 

P.     P.     MAST    &    CO., 


*1  aABKCT  NT 


HA.N    >  Kl.MlHCO 


Tt-; 
o!  Wii 
Trade  : 

cktraWtr.Apptrts'  "  Oenotannin, 

as  a  cocTectiTe  and  .\  pann^r  to  all   light 
Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  (oUows  : 

/.    Beinff    iistd    at    the   time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regnlatts  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  fennents,  myoo- 
dermee  and  albuminoids,  etc..  and  pr.-cipi- 
tates  all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
learing  a  larger  quantity  of  pore  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  pcomotes  its  perfect  derelop- 
ment  of  color  a&d  bouquet,  of  natitral 
strength  and  aroma. 

//.  Being  used  on  fermenteii 
vines  before  the  second  Ctariji- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wukCA- 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  hare  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  txeatmeuL 

it  itrengthciis  and  derelope*  tbeij  aalanl 

eoloc  and  aroma,  preparing  and  aaaiatiag 

.k. —  #  -  •^-•^rou^  darifieation.  promoting 

;    mt-nt  and   improrement   in 

..roma,  and  rxp^nhtig  them  for 

Dirtd&oms  for  Cx  on  AppKeatkn. 
For  sale  in  tiaa  of  1  kiIo=i  1-3  Ibe.  each. 

Charles  Meimicke  &  Co.. 

soli:  AUENTa. 
314  Sacramento  St ,  San  Franelaco- 


KBIU    tUABLES. 
Kr^V  St«»o.  Si  IKIct^  Nip*  Co.,  Cai . 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


HERRMANN  &  CO.. 

HOP     MERCHANTS. 

COtIS,    BBZWTBS     l.<tll    SCTTLEES      5r?PUB. 
SOU  aira  u*  a«  Kuor  iuteuis. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  A  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS> 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

SIX  SACBAaESTTO  HT.  isaii  Fiaaciseo 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Slate  Fair    Xethanie*'  in>titale, 
Santa  t  lara  Talley  Af  rJraKaral  !>ociet  j. 
Sonoma  roooly  Agrifallaral  I'ark  Isso' 
ciatioD. 


Write  r«r  «  ireiilnr  cltdie  tall  de««rlp- 
li«a  And   lesliiiioulnt. 


S:le  P.-sfiiatRS  tai  MiBahczTtrs. 
lOI  and   I07  MISSION   ST., 


sas  FtLi.v  :- 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

r.T.  Fr^       :  i  ..i  J/u,i...,.,  ^is  .  .V.  F. 

SOLE  ACE>-rS  FOR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


PACIFIC 

Sai  MaMfacturing 

COMPANY. 

17  «  IS  t8CaO.\Tltr..  M.t.X  FKAXOMO 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES    aV  ImETMORE. 


SEiw.Vli   EI>inu.\    WITH  APPENDIX 
For   H.,le    al 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

PRICE  ijCESTS 


HENRY  W.t.lS,  Wood  Turner. 
-ft 


720MI3iJfi  ST  -.-.i.  S.  F 


the; 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUIBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsoxville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


wz  ON  HAXD  A  rru.  srFrLT  i*f  the 


GRAPE   STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONC, 

2X2    5  FEET  LONC. 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 


Wblrli     will     be     Mid    al 
rmlew. 


LOMlFRIFJlLniBERtO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 


■  I«  i  rac  inautj. 


Diet  erti  Myers  SoinrCP, 


MINE&WQRKS.COVECREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Irrigating      Pumps.        Fine  Ground  Sulphur. 

Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 


We  ^o  lArri 


MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

CauMlag  of  Wood  and   Iroa  Workia; 
MjttUmeij.    PuBip?  of  Errrr 

Dfvcriptloa. 

EXCISES   \Sl)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Aiv3.  Oiea»i  j'a   Olearmted   Apraj-laa 

—  I,  Ice  cTctk.jrtj      Ttt^    jot  I      a<    «.<r   nai  iii- 

br  tlk«  Matr  Hcwumltufai  Mcwt.* 


LCXP  SULPHITS  POR  ACH)  ft  POWSIK 

WOEKS. 

[7~Gaarmiitecd  Purer  and  Rarr  than  an/ 
is  this  Uarkct. 

r»r  S^lr  ■■  !.•>•  t*  Ball 

JAMES  LINFORTH,     ■     Agellt 

I30  Front  St-.  San  Franciace. 
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WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lloiiulnlii.  II.   I, 

—  AllK.NTS   HllJ  - 

IIAK ALAT  PLANTATIC'N Ilawlii 

NAALEili;  PLANTATION Hawaii 

Ht>N  LTAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  , Hawaii 

sr\R  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKKE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIIIEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE!  SUGAR  CO Kaua 

KEAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPOliTEr.  AND  DEALEI!  IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 

Paper, 
manila,  wrapping  and  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  , 
419  &  421  CLAY    STREET, 

A  lew  lioors  below  S  iiisouie  Sa'i  FiaiK-i^co,  Cal. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Proprietor** 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grapa  and  Fruit  Brandios. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  Sau  SuItiuIov  &  William  Sts., 
SAN    .rOSE.  r   O.  Box,   !o61?. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Shii    Fraiiofsro. 


Irrisiating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AND 

Boilers. 

ComplfiK    Piiwer   and 
l'iiuki>iiig  Plants- 

i     I'ri.es.     rroi„i-t     D.^li^t-ry 
Write  for  (.'irculars. 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

Treatiae  on  the  making,  maturing  and  kecpiii- 
ijf  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trarts- 
ated  hy  Rev.  John  J.  Bleaadale,  D.  D.,  ort^anio  ana 
lyst,  oenologist,  etc. 

Price  75  cents;    bv  mail  80  cents.     For  s.iic  (■\ 

'THE  SAN  FRANCIS:0  MERCHANT. 

BOX  '.2306,  San  Francisco.  (Jul. 


A.  I87CS.I.XII.  dMBil 
1.3.  IHSSQ.      ^5^ 

The  lodattrioQi  never  Sink, 


CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  and  Alanufacturm^' 
Property  Bou^'ht  and  Sold  on  U'~mniission. 

And  Publishers  of  "'feonoma  ('ounl^'  Land  Kegidti^r 
and  Santa  Rosa  Buiintcss  Directory." 


OFFICE, 


312  B  St 


Santa    Rosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;a  10  PACiE  MONTHLY. 
Published  at  CharloUesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  grest  grape  and  fruit-growiin  ^*'^^  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
tfTOwer.  Official  organ  of  the  Monlicello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growera'  AsBociatiou. 
Agents  wantad. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolpli   E.   Flamant, 

Ut  \lipil.  4'i»l. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

For    Sail-    at   Office    of   the  San  Fhancisc  n 
Merchant. 


ONiESI'Eltlii? 


—     ?\:,i„,^i....^..iT^  %, 


IMPOliiKliS  UF  ALL  KlNii.^  OF 
l*riitliii>f    anil    Wrnpiiiii;^    Paper. 

401  &  -103  San>-omeSt.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  6R0WIN& 

WITH    ILLUSTBATIOMS. 

B«Ml   Before  tbe    State   Bortloollund 
■oolety,  Febraarj  2B,  1884,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Wti\  b«  milled  b7  tbe  S.  F.  Mircbaitt  od  r«e«Ipl  i| 
•0  aata  Id  on«  '^^  two-cent  poit«c«  itamot. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Scrw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

reliable  of  a  pressiin-  nt  'JiHJ  tons  f»r  3(K)  lbs.  to  tin- 
f;i|ii,ir,  itiib  «itli  lar-i  i.t-.-'^,  whU  siiia'l  |>rt9S  3(i  toni 
ni--.Mllll,s,   t.>  tlir.i,.i,u-..    iiK-h. 

Iirsl  pr.  miuiu  awiirdi-d  .in  Wine  I'ress  at  Sonnina 
ami  Mariin.'  AKricnllural  Fair.  Sunonia  Agricultural 
Park  AR«oi;iation,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  8o- 
cietj  and  Mechanic's  Institute,  S.  F. 

1  desire  to'call  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cider  makers  to 
uiy  Improved  Prcsa. 
The  foUowiiii;  liax  a 
niuvfUKiit  of  '2<»'ii 
inches,  the  (irst  rev- 
olution of  the  sorew 
moves  the  follower 
lUj  inchea,  tbe  laH 
r.'volulion  is  but  1- 
10  of  an  inch, there- 
by  tbe  power  in- 
creases in  the  same 
ratio  as  tbe  resist- 
ance. The  platform 
-iM--Z--_^-^^ei^  is  50  inches  wUic 
iS-^*^-^''^  and    10  feet  lonff, 

is  run  hack  and  fortb  under  the  press  on  a  railroad 
track.  Has  two  baskets,  bv  which  you  can  till  the 
second  basket  while  tlie  tirst  one  is  under  tbe  press, 
thereby  doing  double  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  the  market  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  ;  While  my  press 
is  working  continu  usly  tbe  other  kinds  are  doing 
nothing  during  the  time  tbey  are  emptying  and  fill- 
ing their  basket. 

Printed  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
the  following  parties  who  have  bought  my  press  : 
Professor  Hdgard,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale,  GeyserviHe,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  Whitaker,  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H. 
Bu-'kinghani,  Kelseyville;  E,  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View;  i  ucamonira  Vinevard  Co,  Cucamonga:  Buokner 
Bros.  &  Kejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.  Deluias,  Mi>untain 
View;  J.  B.J.  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pffeffer,  Gub- 
8irville;Jo.sepb  W.ilker.  Winsdop,  Kate  F.  Wa-fiold, 
Glen  Ellen;  Joseph  Drunimonrl,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman,  Fulton;  J.  k  F. 
.Muller,  Winsdor;  U.  C.  Stiller,  Gubserville:  Lay  Clavk 
X  Co..  Santa  Rosa;  V.iche  Freree,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Fiiilayson  ,  Healds- 
burg;  P.  &  J.  J.Gobbi,  Healdsburg;  Wm.  Allen,  San 
Gabriel;  Wm.  Mctzger,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Waller  PhilliDS.  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Kli  T.  Sbeppard.  Glen  Ellon;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C  >.,  Rancheto,  Los  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru.t  &  Wine  Co.,  Downey;  J.  L.  Beard,  Center- 
ville;  Wm.  Palmtag,  Hollister:  A.  Burnham  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Jose;  E. 
Eniil  Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Wright  P.  0.; 
yiarsball  *c  Hll,  Laguina  Station;  R.  J.  Northam, 
Anibcim  also  manufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
iiid  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Improved   Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H.  Worth.  Pelalunm  Foundry  and  Hac-hine 
Works,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  6m 
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I'oiniulMiloii. 


lu  Tiow  of  the  present  outlook  for  a 
liirgc  crop  of  wiue  grapes  iu  the  com- 
ing TiDtiigp.  nmiiy  wine  makt-rs  have 
been  iudiicrtl  to  biirry  their  wines  iuto  the 
mnrkft  at  ridiciilutisly  low  pricis,  causing  a 
comparative  stagnation  to  the  iiulnstry  in 
many  wine  producing  Siclious.  This,  aiig- 
meutf^d  by  the  i-vil  tffi-cts  of  eiuggernttd 
eatimatfS  of  the  expecttrd  crop  of  'h8,  have 
greatly  demoralized  our  grape  growers  who 
follow  the  i'XampI '  of  wiae  makers  and  are 
already  offering  grapes  at  prices  which  will 
not  BufBce  to  pay  mure  than  one-half  the 
expense  of  cultivating  the  vineyard. 

We  loo'c  to  the  future  for  peruaneut  re- 
lief from  these  improper  causes.  Correct  cou- 
grt-ssioual  legislation  must  be  our  ultimate 
redemption.  The  increased  consumption 
of  our  wines,  which  increase  amounted  to 
over  two  million  gallons  in  1887,  will  assist 
IU  iu  a  few  yeai-s;  bat  iu  the  meantime 
mauy  growers  arc  threatening  to  pull  up 
Iheit  vineyards  and  sacrifice  to  the  tem- 
porary glut  the  results  of  great  expense  and 
years  of  patient  labor.  Our  vine  growers 
generally  have  naed  all  moans  within  their 
power  to  spread  the  use  and  popuhirity  of 
their  pure  California  wines,  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  fact  now  becomes  plain 
that  last  year's  ruinous  prict  8  for  wine  grapes 
are  not  only  apt,  but  are  sure  soon  to  pre- 
Tail  and  even  lower  figures  are  threatened 
in  Hales  already  made.  Tbe  dealers  tell  us 
that  over-prod&ction  ia  the  cause  of  the 
present  comiiiion  of  the  marktt,  therefore 
lei  ns  face  the  music  and  if  a  mutual  nnder- 
Btanding  can  be  ri  ached  among  growers — the 
dealers  and  makern  asseutiug  iu  advance — 
there  lies  within  their  puwtr  a  means  of 
at  bast  partly  r<ui<d>iiig  the  evil. 

The  objicts  of  ibis  paper  ore  to  call 
upon  the  vineyardi^ts  in  each  different  sec 
tion  to  unite  in  thtir  st  pirate  associations, 
in  an  endeavor  to  so  diminish  the  produc- 
tion of  wine  iu  the  approaching  vintage  as 
to  insnre  paying  prices  for  the  grapi  s  In- 
cidiulal  to  this  it  become!)  necessary  for 
the  inspectors  and  ofticers  of  this  lK)ard  to 
advise  and  instruct  their  co-laborers  in 
Ihe  various  means  of  disposing  of  that  por- 
tion of  their  grapes  which  they  may  decide 
to  withdraw  from  wine  making. 


Fit  the  coiisideiation  of  the  various  local 
•rgttnizalinns  Ihroughoiit  the  Slate,  I  sug- 
^fHt  the  following,  which,  generally  supple- 
iiieuted  with  appropriate  details  will  fur- 
nish inimt  diate  relief  to  the  grower,  and  in- 
crease pLTmunently  the  stability  of  onr 
future  wine  markets:  Let  it  be  decided  that 
one-half  the  grapes  produced  in  the  locality 
shall  be  withheld  from  the  wiue  maker, 
unless  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  any  vineyard 
can  be  made  at  an  average  price  to  be  de- 
cided upon  as  sufficient  to  properly  com- 
pensate the  grower  iu  that  district. 

It  is  estimated  iu  some  places  to  cost  on 
an  average  $15  per  ton  to  raise  and  deliver 
grapes,  if  this  bathe  price  decided  upou,  let 
each  grower  sell  one-half  his  crop  at  the  best 
price  obtainable ;  with  Ihe  understanding  that 
the  other  half  can  be  sold  only  on  condition 
that  the  price  of  the  whole  shall  average 
$15  per  ton  or  over,  tbis  will  induce  each 
grower  to  demand  a  high  figure  for  the  first 
half  in  hopes  of  thereby  becoming  enabled 
to  Sell  the  balance.  If  the  first  half  be  sold 
low,  the  second  half  must  reach  an  imi>rob- 
able  figure  to  enable  him  to  sell. 

Again  if  there  be  any  classification  of 
grapes  in  the  locality,  only  the  most  desira- 
ble vineyards  will  be  made:  np  entirely  into 
wiue. 

It  is  known  that  for  many  reasons 
Serious  difficulty  is  encountered,  induc- 
ing viueya»dists  to  join  and  remain  true 
to  common  understanding  of  this  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  when  the 
industry  is  iu  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  when  the  regulations  impose  any 
serious  penalty  or  expense  on  compli- 
ance, >)ut  here  and  now  there  exists  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  very  different.  If  one-half 
the  grapes  be  withheld  from  wine,  the 
price  of  this  latter  commodity  still  plentiful 
in  the  Cellars  of  the  maker,  held  unsaleabK 
since  last  year,  will  advance  in  value.  Thut* 
the  nxasure  brings  relit  f  toth'-  wine  iuak<T 
as  Well.  He,  too,  hails  with  efpial  pleasurt 
this  means  of  reducing  production. 

OTHR&    USES   FOB    OBAPKS. 

To  the  product  r  of  grapes  there  comes  do 
penally  uith  the  proposed  plan,  for  at  the 
low  pric(H  now  promisi'd  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  unsold  half  crop 
by  other  means,  among  wbieh  are  the 
following: 

1 .  Drying. 

2.  Distilling. 

3.  Vinegar  making. 
I     4.     Selling  fresh  to  local  markets. 


5.  Boiling  into  cheap  syrup  for  domestic 
use  or  sale. 

Dbtin*,!.  — By  this  means,  it  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  that  the  grapes  may  be 
made  to  net  the  grower  from  twelve  to 
twenty  dollars  per  ton — varying  with  the 
adaptability  of  the  locality  for  the  process. 
Many  carloads  of  dried  wine  grapes  were 
shipped  from  California  last  year,  the  low- 
est price realiz* d  being  3*^  cents  per  pound, 
this— allowing  3^;  dollars  per  ton  of  fresh 
grapes,  for  the  expense  of  drying — nets  the 
grower  eighteen  dollars  per  ton  for  fresh 
grapes,  be  they  Malvoisie,  Zinfaudel. 
or  Mission.  Better  prices  than  this  will 
doubtless  be  realized,  for  it  goes  without 
saying  that  3%  cents  per  pound  for  a 
healthful  dried  fruit  like  raisins,  will  rail 
up  an  immense  demand  from  home  markets, 
not  to  mention  that  of  foreign  countries. 

DiSTiixiSG. — Here,  again,  is  an  impor- 
tant means  of  disposing  of  the  half  surplus 
which  may  arise,  a  means  to  which  certain 
localitips  are  particularly  adapted,  and  for 
which  they  are  provide  d  with  abundant 
appliances, even  with  the  present  low  price  of 
brandy.  All  of  our  surplus  could  he  workid 
off"  at  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  ton  for  thi 
grapes,  prices  paid  in  some  sections  last 
j-ear  for  grapes  of  inferior  quality,  and 
figures  which  would  at  least  make  thi 
grower  even,  when  computed  wilh  tht 
better  price  realized  for  the  half  of  the 
grapes  sold  to  the  wine  maker. 

ViSEGAR. — Sales  were  made  of  spoiled 
white  wine  last  year  to  vinegar  makers  for 
14  cents  per  gallon.  Much  more  was  de- 
sired of  this  wiue  than  could  be  had  at  the 
price  named.  Nearly  all  red  grapes  may  be 
used  for  wine  vinegar  if  pressed  without 
fermenting,  thereby  obtaining  a  white  wine 
the  only  kind  desired  for  vinegar.  This 
pays  the  grower  over  twelve  dollars  per  ton 
for  the  grapes,  besides  assisting  to  provide 
the  public  with  a  healthful  substitute  for 
the  vin<  gar  so  commonly  sold  and  deuom 
inated  as  cider  vinegar,  retailed  at  15  cents 
to  25  cents  per  gallon,  but  which,  iu  reatil}', 
is  only  vinegar  made  from  grain  spirits,  the 
by-product  nf  y.  ast  manufacture— which 
vinegar  is  commonly  sold  to  the  trade  at 
from  four  to  ^i\  cents  per  gallon. 

Local  markets  will,  if  properly  managed, 
til ke  great  ipniutities  of  home-made  vinegar. 
Vini  gar  properly  made  from  wine.  Where 
knowu  to  be  pare,  wine  vinegar  brings  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  ]>cr  gallon  retail.  These 
prices,  if   realized  by   our   gmpe  growers,  4 


would  make  the  grapes  far  exceed  their 
pres'  nt  wine  value  made  np  in  this  shape. 
FBEsn  GBAPEs.— Grapes  shipped  in  bulk 
to  local  markets,  to  the  markets  of  the 
large  towns,  or  those  of  San  Francisco  have 
— where  not  packed  expensively — usually 
realized  satisfactory  prices. 

There  has  grown  up  a  larger  demand  for 
grapes  in  bulk,  among  the  Italians  of  San 
Francisco,  who  make  therefrom  a  cheap 
wiue.  This  mauufactuiu  interfere  bat 
little  with  the  demand  for  sound  wines  made 
at  the  vineyard,  as  they,  by  their  own 
processes,  are  able  to  extend  the  volume  of 
the  product  into  cheapness  itself,  and 
thereby  obtain  what  they  are  otherwise 
unable  to  buy. 

The  amount  of  grapes  used  fresh  in  the 
towns  is  found  to  be  greatly  increased  by 
offeiing  them  at  growers*  prices. 

Boiling  into  svbcp. — A  very  healthful 
article  of  diet  may  be  prepared  by  ordinary 
boiling  of  the  juice  or  must  of  the  grape. 
Cheaper  wyrnp  may  be  obtained  by  this 
means  than  by  any  other.  Many  years  ago 
when  grapes  were  very  low, growers  found  an 
important  outlet  by  this  means;  the  same 
being  sold  through  the  trade  io  jars  and 
kegs  for  family  and  domestic  use.  Large 
quantities  of  this  product  are  annaalty  con- 
sumed in  sweetening  Porta,  Sherries,  An* 
gelicas.  etc. 

Means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus,  other 
than  the  above-named,  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  groweis  of  grapes  in  various 
sections,  and  it  will  thus  be  found  that  it 
needs  only  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  our  grapes  for  purposes  other  than 
wine  making  to  convince  grape  growers, 
wine  makers,  dealers,  all  alike  that  the 
plan  indicated  for  reducing  temporally  the 
yield  of  wine,  thereby  improving  values— is 
not  only  possible,  but  entirely  feasible.'' 

J.  II.  WHEELER. 
CAi//  ExtcuUt^  VitictilUtral  and  Ufntth  OgU*r. 


Thk  next  issue  of  the  MRBraAKT  will  con 
lain  reports  forwarded  at  the  instance  of 
the  Slate  Viticultural  Commission  from 
grape-growers,  through'tut  the  different 
countries  of  the  State.  On  this  will  be 
based  the  official  estimate  of  the  incom  ng 
crops.  So  far  the  returns  from  the  various 
counties  are  incomplete,  and  the  work  of 
systemalizing  has  been  delayed  thereby. 
Every  endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  hurry 
the  matter,  and  thus  eimble  some  correct 
idea  of  the  product  to  be  formed. 
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FEClTNDATIOK    OF    PI^ANTS: 


A  refcent  bulletin  issued  from  the  Experi- 
hient  Stntion  of  the  Univfrsity  of  Miune- 
sota,  coutftiiis  the  following  iuterestiug  iu- 
forniatiou  ou  the  uaturul  tnul  artificial 
fecuudatiou  of  ptauts: 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  ht^aiiug  ninch 
about  the  means  used  for  improviut?  our 
fraits,  vegetables  ami  Huwers,  uuil  I  thought 
a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  iu  a  direcl, 
practice!  way,  would  bo  interesting. 

I  design,  first,  toiudicate  how  fertilizatiou 
iu  plants  may  be  accomplished  naturally, 
and  then,  how  it  is  done  artificially.  To 
make  myself  the  better  understood,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  define,  in  a  general  way, 
the  gteat  divisions  of  our  cultivated  plants 
and  some  of  their  fruits. 

Plants  are  divided,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  live,  into  three  classes: 

Annuals,  Those  which  come  from  the 
seed,  and  produce  seed  in  a  single  season; 
as  beanSf  peas,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  the  like. 

Bininials.  Those  which  live  two  seasons 
come  from  seed  one  season,  and  die  the 
aext,  after  flowering,  as: — turnips,  beets 
and  carrots. 

Perennkils.  Those  which  live  from  year 
to  year,  as  our  forest  and  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
grape  vines  and  horse-radish. 

A  flower  is  that  part  of  a  plant  in  which 
the  organs  of  reproductions  (stamens  and 
pistils)  are  situated,  and  which  consists, 
principally,  of  a  single  group  of  these,  sur- 
rounded by  a  floral  envelope  (the  calyx  and 
corolla).  But  the  organs  of  reproduction 
and  the  floral  envelope  arc  modified  leaves 

The  general  laws  which  govern  life  pre- 
vail in  plant?,  as  iu  animals.  They  have 
organs  of  nutrition  and  organ  i  of  reproduc- 
tion; but  there  is  nothing  in  plants  corres- 
ponding to  the  mouth  and  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  of  animals;  and  nutrition 
takes  place  in  a  very  diftVrent  manner. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  iu  plants  arc 
not  permanent,  but  fall  ofl"  after  fecunda- 
tion has  taken  place.  Fecundation  or  cross- 
ing in  plants  can  take  place  only  when  the 
plant  is  iu  blossom.  For  this  reason,  there 
is  no  danger  of  biennials,  as  cai-rots  and 
parsnips,  crossing  the  first  year.  Nor  wil' 
plants  like  potatoes,  artichoke,  horse-rad- 
ish, raspberries  and  strawberries  when  pro- 
pogated  be  oftscts,  divisions,  runners,  cut- 
tings or  layers,  fail  to  produce  like  the 
original.  One  shoidd  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  these  may  be  changed  to  a  great 
extent  by  selection,  and  that  at  times  they 
may  sport. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  great  improve- 
ment and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  plants 
by  diff'erent  methods,  I  have  chonen  the 
strawberry,  because  it  is  well  known,  and 
because  it  ofl'ers  a  very  strong  illustration 
of  change  under  cultivation.  In  lliti. 
there  were  known,  iu  France,  where  this 
fruit  was  early  cultivated,  only  three  kinds 
of  strawberries.  The  varieties  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  almost  innumerable.  In  the 
parentage  of  our  cultivated  strawberries, 
enter,  perhaps,  five  diftereut  species,  of 
which  the  Fragaria  virginiaua,  or  our  com- 
mon wild  strawberry,  bears  the  largest 
fruit.  A  comparison  of  the  fruit  of  this, 
which  is  small,  even  when  developed  under 
the  best  circumstances,  with  the  fruit  of 
such  a  variety  as  the  Sharpless,  which, 
under  special  cultivation,  has  frequently 
been  produced  three  inches  broad  by  two 
inches  long,  will  show  the  great  change 
made  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  by  cultivation. 
These  changes  were  brought  about  by  cross 


fertilizntiou,  and  the  selection  of   the  bebi 
of  each  kind. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  con- 
struction of  the  strawberry  blossom,  when 
the  originating  of  these  changes  must  com 
meuce. 

The  strawberries  have  two  kinds  of 
blossoms: 

1st.  What  are  called  perfact  or  herma- 
phrodite blossoms;  that  is,  one  in  which 
both  the  male  and  female  organs  are  full) 
developed.  Examples  of  which  are  Wilson, 
Iron  Clad,  Capt.  Jack  and  Countess. 

2d.  What  arc  called  pistillate;  or  blos- 
soms in  which  the  female  organs  are  alone, 
or  mostly  developed.  Examples  of  which 
are  Crescent  Seedling,  Manchester  and 
Minnetonka  Chief 

We  find  these  blossoms  made  up  of  sev' 
eral  parts;  what  would  be  termed  the  out- 
side of  the  blossom  before  it  is  opened,  and 
the  under  part  of  the  blossom  after  it  is 
opened,  is  the  calyx,  and  is  made  up  ot 
ten  separate  pointed  leaves,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  sepal.  It  remains  on  the  berry 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Jnst  above  the  calyx,  we  come  to  a  circle 
of  five  while  leaf-like  structures,  which  is 
the  corolla;  and  each  separate  leaf  is  called 
a  petal.  Now,  if  several  sepals  are  very 
carefully  pulled  off  of  a  staunnate  variety 
where  they  separate  easily  from  the  stem, 
we  find  growing  lo  the  bottom  of  them, 
several  little  yellow  appendages.  These 
are  the  stamens  which  are  tlu^  male  organs 
of  the  phint  and  drop  ofi"  after  fecundation 
has  taken  place.  These  are  made  up  of  a 
little  stem  with  a  swelling  at  the  top.  The 
little  stem  is  the  filimeut,  and  the  swelling 
at  the  top  is  really  a  little  pod  called  the 
anther  and  is  filled  with  a  fine  yellow  dusti 
call  the  pollen. 

If  we  now  remove  the  rest  of  the  corolla 
and  the  calyx, ^we  have  left  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  small  strawberry  with  delicate 
hairs  growing  up  all  over  it.  These  little, 
delicate  hairs,  with  the  little  swelling  at 
the  base  of  each,  constitute  the  pistils  or 
female  organs  of  the  plant.  Each  of  these 
is  made  up  of  three  parts;  the  stigma 
which  is  a  little  sticky  enlargement  ou  the 
tip  of  the  hair;  the  style  which  is  the  hair 
itself  connecting  the  stigma  with  the  swell- 
ing at  the  base,  which  is  the  ovary  or 
future  seed. 

The  little  strawberry  itself,  or  what  is 
left  after  removing  the  seeds,  is  called  the 
receptacle  because  it  holds  and  supp  rts 
the  seeds  or  ovaries. 

In  order  to  have  a  strawberry  produce 
fruit,  it  is  necessary  that  some  of  the  dust 
or  pollen,  from  the  anthers  of  the  stamens 
come  iu  contact  and  adhere  to  the  stigma 
of  the  pistils.  By  this  means,  feitilization 
or  fecundation  is  produced  and  the  seed  is 
formed. 

Without  this  fecundation  no  seed  would 
be  formed  and  nature  apparently  is  not 
willing  to  develop  a  luscious  receptacle  or 
berry  unless  she  iu  turn  can  use  it  as  a 
resting  jilace  for  seeds.  For  unless  the 
strawberry  can  produce  seeds,  we  have  no 
fruit. 

And  just  here  another  interesting  feature 
comes  in,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much  pollen  from  an  apple  or  pear 
tree  or  currant  bush,  or  any  other  dissimi- 
lar plant,  may  come  iu  contact  with  the 
pistil  of  the  strawberry,  it  will  not  fertilize 
it. 

The  strawberry  requires  to  be  fertilized 
by  strawberry  pollen,  the  apple  by  apple 
pollen,  and  so  on;  each  variety,  generally 
speaking,  with  pollen  of  similar  varieties. 


Ou  account  of  the  above  reason,  it  has  in 
practice  been  found  necussary,  for  the  best 
success  iu  plantiug  such  pistillate  varieties 
as  the  Crescent  Seedling  and  Manchester, 
to  have  at  least  one  row  iu  every  seven  of 
■jome  strongly  staminate  variety,  as  the 
Iron  Clad  or  Wilson.  These  latter  have 
abundance  of  pollen  to  fertilize  their  own 
fruit  and  that  <if  their  neighbors.  Can 
must  be  taken,  however,  in  securing  a 
stamiuate  variety  for  fertilizing  a  pistillate 
one,  that  both  shall  be  in  blossom  at  the 
same  time,  or  it  will  not  produce  the  result 
desired. 

Pollen  is  distiibuted  in  strawberries  by 
insects  and  the  winds.  The  anther  bursts 
open  when  it  is  ripe,  and  its  pollen  floats 
on  the  air  and  is  very  much  diffused,  or 
some  bee  in  its  wanderings  and  investiga- 
tions for  honey,  lights  on  the  staminate 
plant,  and  the  pollen  collects  ou  the  hairs 
on  his  legs  and  then  he  may  go  to  some 
pistillate  variety,  where  the  pollen  grains 
ou  his  legs  come  in  contact  with  the  sticky 
end  of  the  pistil  and  is  left  to  produce 
fecundation. 

Where  strawberries  are  grown  with  a 
view  of  producing  new  varieties,  fecundation 
is  done  by  hand.  For  this  purpose,  three 
tools  are  required;  a  camel's  hair  brush,  a 
delicate  pair  of  scissors  and  a  piece  of  fine 
musliu.  If  it  were  decided  to  cross  two 
such  berries  as  the  Iron  Clad  and  Chus. 
Downing  the  way  of  precedure  would  be 
something  after  this  manner.  As  soon  as 
the  Iron  Clad  is  in  full  bud,  and  before  the 
blossom  is  opened,  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  little  muslin  bag,  or  wire  gauze 
which  fits  snug  up  to  the  stem,  though  wide 
enough  at  the  top  to  allow  the  flowers  to 
open.  When  the  blossom  has  fully  ex- 
panded the  muslin  should  be  removed, 
and  the  stamens  carefully  cut  off  below 
the  anthers.  The  muslin  is  then  replaced 
In  a  few  days  a  camel's  hair  brush  is 
brushed  over  the  stamens  of  a  Downing 
berry,  which  has  plenty  of  pollen  dust, 
and  then  touched  lightly  to  the  pistiU  of 
the  Irou  Clad,  when  some  of  the  pollen 
dust  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  them.  The 
musliu  is  at  once  replaced,  and  when  the 
blossom  begins  to  fade,  is  removed  alto- 
gether. The  [jlauts  from  the  seed  of  this 
hand-fertilized  berry  will  partake  of  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  plants. 

The  operation  would  be  the  same  when 
a  pistillate  variety  like  the  Manchester  was 
to  be  fertilized;  but  there  would,  iu  all 
probability,  be  no  stamens  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  need  cutting  off. 


WI^TK    OR     UAISIXS,     WHICH? 


The  1888  crop  of  Califoruia  wine  is  esti- 
mated by  the  State  Viticultural  Commission 
at  twenty  million  gallons.  The  wine  mar- 
ket is  dull,  and  the  most  hopeful  i>rediction 
vvhieh  we  hear  of  price  is  fifteen  cents  per 
gallon  delivered  iu  cellar  at  San  Francisco 
next  spring,  clear  of  ail  charges  and  ex- 
penses, and  all  costs  and  allowances  of 
handling,  storage,  insurance  and  loss  by 
ullage,  to  that  time.  Predictions  of  con- 
siderably lower  prices  are  not  wanting 
Assuming  15  cents  as  the  price,  and  130 
galhms  as  the  net  product  of  a  ton  of 
grapes  allowing  for  ullage,  we  have,  as  the 
outcome  of  a  ton  of  grapes,  picked  $19.50, 
placing  exijeuses  of  handling  after  picking, 
through  the  winery,  the  caskage,  insurance, 
freight  to  market  and  all  expenses  to  cellar 
here,  at  $7.50  per  ton  of  fresh  grapes,  we 
have  a  net  result  to  the  gi'ower  of  $12.00 
per  ton  for  the  grapes  picked.  If  the  same 
grapes  are  dried  and  sold  at  2%  cents  per 


pound,  packed  iu  cotton  sacks,  they  will^ 
net  the  producer  about  the  same  price  per 
ton  for  the  grapes  picked.  By  experience 
of  observant  growers^  wine  grapes  the  of 
Mission,  Ziufandel  and  similar  varieties 
lose  in  in  drying  about  3'+  to  1.  Thus  1 
ton  of  fresh  grapes  will  make  about  615 
pounds  of  dried  grapes,  which  at  2^^  cents 
per  pound  amount  to  $15.37.  The  cost  of 
dryiug  in  the  sun,  outside  of  picking  will 
not  exceed  ^  cent  per  pound,  say  $3.07  oo,  j 
615  pounds.  This  leaves  a  net  result  of 
$12.30  a  ton  to  the  producer.  Dried  grapes 
have  been  shipped  largely  to  the  Eastj 
where  they  sell  against  imported  currants. 
One  large  California  house  haudled  50  car- 
loads last  year  and  could  have  sold  100 
carloads.  Upon  a  basis  of  2J^  cents  per 
pouud  cost,  dealers  state  that  very  large 
quantities  can  be  sold.  Grapes  properly 
dried  will  keep  indefinitely.  Of  the  wine 
made  every  year  no  small  percentage  spoils 
and  has  to  be  distilled  into  brandy.  For 
every  reason  therefore,  it  seems  worth 
while  for  wine  grape  growers,  who  have  not 
sure  sale  for  their  grapes  at  $12.00  per  ton 
picked,  or  their  wine  15  cents  per  gallon 
under  conditions  above  stated  to  dry  their 
grapes.  One  hundred  or  two  hundred  car- 
loads of  dried  grapes  will  make  little  im.  ■ 
pression  upon  the  Eastern  market.  One 
hundred  carloads  will  use  3,250  tons  ot 
fresh  grapes,  two  hundred  carloads  will  use 
6,500  tons.  In  case  of  drying,  let  the 
grapes  get  fully  ripe,  with  all  the  saccharine 
will  develop,  experienced  hands  laying  them 
upon  the  ground  when  cut  from  the  vine. 
Upon  the  ground  thi^y  will  dry,  until  the 
rainy  season  without  turning,  but  the  safer 
plan  is  to  dry  on  trays,  which  permits 
stacking  in  case  of  rain,  and  rain  is  almost, 
a  certainty  before  the  whole  crop  is  fit  to, 
pick  or  can  be  dried.  If  dried  upon  tr,ays, 
the  raisins  should  be  turned  as  sooij  aS; 
upper  side  is  dried.  Place  an  empty  tray 
over  a  full  one  and  reverse  them;  this  turna 
the  undried  side  up  to  the  sun,  When 
fully  dried  on  both  sides,  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  field  whilst  stems  are  dry 
and  brittle,  and  run  through  a  stemming 
machine  and  then  thi-ough  a  fanning  mill 
to  blow  out  the  stems.  When  cleaned  pack 
into  new  white,  cotton  sacks.  A  few  choice 
bunches  are  wanted  in  boxes  as  cheap  rais- 
ins, but  usually  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
extra  cost,  whilst  there  is  a  sure  and  quick 
market  for  the  stemmed  grapes. — Cid.  Fruit 

Groicei'. 

*■*  ■  »» 

A    THKIFTY     VlNl!:YARD. 


Messrs.  Bigbee  k,  Stover's  vineyard  and 
orchard  on  the  newly  opened  hill  road  to 
Pleasantou,|  is  one  of  the  notably  good 
plantings  of  Livermore  Valley,  and  is  more- 
over, worth}'  of  note  from  the  air  of  thrift 
which  prevades  it.  The  vineyard  is  some- 
what cut  up  by  two  creeks,  but  the  waste 
land  along  the  bank  is  utilized  for  melons, 
and  sunflowers;  one  small  corner  is  planted 
solid  iu  the  latter;  another  somewhat 
larger  is  set  in  English  walnuts,  which  are 
making  a  wonderful  growth;  a  row  of  apple 
and  cherry  trees  border  one  gulch,  and  a 
planting  of  tomatoes  and  potatoes  another. 
So  every  corner  is  utilized,  and  made  to 
yield  an  income.  No  weeds  are  allowed, 
and  everything  is  thoroughly  cultivated. 
The  young  vines,  iu  the  third  and  fourth 
leaf,  are  loaded  with  grapes;  the  peach 
orchard  in  the  fourth  year,  is  full-grown, 
and  almost  breaking  down  with  fruit.  This 
place  is  well  worth  a  visit,  as  showing  what 
may  be  done  with  a  graiu-field  in  forty 
months  in  Livermore  Valley. 
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VIJUTAUK     ASU     VINirii'ATlOTf. 


PLASTKBIMa    or    WINE    AND    MCST. 


It  is  A  very  coiuiuon  priicticc  iu  Spain, 
Purtu^'il  Aii'l  tbo  south  of  Friinre.  to  aJil 
planter  of  Paris  to  the  grape  juice  in  thi- 
process  of  wiue  making.  The  plaster  is 
either  thrown  npou  the  gmpes  b.fore  they 
are  crushed,  or  it  is  added  after  feriuenta- 
tioD  has  couioiL-nced. 

The  reason  generally  given  in  favor  of 
such  addition  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  thut  the 
plaster,  by  uniting  with  some  of  the  water 
of  the  grape  juice,  rcuders  the  remaining 
jaice  richer  in  sugar,  and  therefore  more 
Talaable.  If  such  b^  really  the  inteutioD, 
the  desired  tffcct  will  not  b»;  obtained  to 
any  degree  worth  noticing,  because  even 
perfectly  and  nuhydroas  plaster  of  Puri-* 
unites  with  only  u  little  more  than  cue 
fourth  its  wci;;lit  of  water,  while  th>^  gypsum 
thus  formed  takes  up  mechanically  a  con 
tidcrable  quantity  of  liquor,  and  thereby 
greatly  reduces  the  yield.  Iu  ord-r  to  prov. 
this,  we  have  made  the  followiug  experi- 
ments: 

The  juice  experimented  upon  was  press  d 
from  grapes  imported  into  the  Loud<>u  mnr 
kct  as  Lisbon  grapes,  48  oz.  of  which  yield- 
ed 33  oz.  of  juice.  Two  ounces  of  juic--  be- 
ing reserved  for  examination  by  itself,  th* 
rest  WAS  divided  into  three  quantities  of  10 
oz.  each,  to  which  were  added  1,  2,  and  5 
oz.  of  plaster  of  Paris  respectively,  or  10, 
20  and  Hi)  pvr  ceut.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
was  added  iu  small  qnanlities,  well  stirred 
into  the  juice,  and  allowed  to  remain  iu 
contact  with  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
clear  juice  was  then  poured  off  the  precipi- 
tot^i  and  the  latter  placed  upon  a  cloth  and 
pressed,  so  as  to  obtain  as  much  juice  ah 
possible.  The  portion  to  which  50  per  Ceul 
bad  been  add'd  had  quite  solidified,  so  that 
no  juice  could  bo  obtained  without  pressing. 
la  this  manui  r  ^oz.,  8  oz.,  and  4.3  oz.  of 
juico  were  recovered  of  the  10  taken  in  each 
cafle.  The  original  juice  and  the  three 
samples  treated  were  then  examined  for 
sugar,  free  acid,  and  in  two  cases  for  tar- 
taric acid  and  ash.  The  results  are  given 
in  the  following  tables,  the  figures  showiuc 
the  amount  of  substance  present  in  gram- 
mes in  I  litre  of  juice: 

Ort<in»l  Juice  oontoinn).  .137.58  i^niM        5-07  (fmu 
Juice   trt-»tc4l   with   Kl 

(KT   cvtit  pluter,  1*0 

pcrvc^nt  ivcovered 138.38  "  457  " 

Juice  tre&tetl   wlih  20 

per  c<Bt  pLut'-r,  80 

per  rent  rtvo^ored T43.0t>   "  3*35  " 

Jalce  treated   with   50 

per   cent   pUitcr,  43 

per  cent   rcosvL-rcd 164.54    '•  00«  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  data  that  the 
addition  of  plaster  increases  the  percentage 
of  sugar  but  dimiuishes  the  amonut  of 
juice.  Taking  both  effects  into  considera- 
tion, We  arrive  nt  the  following  calculation: 

Amount  of  iiu.'ai  in  1  litre  Juice 137'5Hemi9. 

Aukount  ot  MUgitr  in  Juice  reoovereil  from 
1  litre  »iU:t  the  Edition  of  lU  per 
MOt  pluter 125-44    " 

Amount  ul  "U^v  in  Juice  revovereJ  from 
1  litre  After  the  Addition  of  '20  per 
oeot  pUwler 115-16   " 

Amount  of  lUKmr  iti  Juice  rMovorc^  froiu 
1  litre  kfter  the  addition  of  5U  per 
oent  plAsur *W»'45    " 

In  the  last  case,  therefore,  more  than 
half  the  sngar  in  the  original  juice  had  to 
be  abandoned,  in  ord^r  to  raise  the  per- 
coutuge  of  the  r*  maiuder  from  IJ'75  to 
15-45.  The  same  iffect  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  addition  of  2  per  cent  of 
sugar,  or  by  the  evaporatiou  of  11-1  per 
cent  of  water.  In  the  first  case,  2  per  cent 
more  juice  would  have  resulted,  ond  in  the 
second  ease  a  loss  of  only  111  per  cent, 
against  57  per  cent  loss  by  th<*  use  of  plus- 
t«r  of  Paris,  for  the  same  increase  iu  the 
amount  of  sugiir,  viz.  2  per  cent. 


From  the  above  we  may  conclude  that 
plaster  of  Paris  adde<l  to  grape  juice  com- 
bines chemically  with  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water,  the  gypsum  so  formed 
absorbing  its  own  weight  of  juice,  which 
cannot  be  recovered  by  pressing.  Nor  is 
this  effect  altered  if  the  gypsum  be  allowed 
Iu  ferment  with  tht;  must,  the  only  differ- 
ence King  that  whereas  in  the  first  case  the 
gypsum  retains  must,  in  the  latter  case 
wiue  remains  absorbed,  the  relative  loss 
being  as  great  as  brfore. 

Dimination  of  yield  is,  however,  not  the 
only  drawback  connected  with  the  plaster- 
tog  of  wine.  The  gypsum  decomposes  the 
tartrate  of  potassium  present  in  the  juice, 
insoluble  tartrate  of  calcium  being  formed, 
and  sulphate  of  potassium  going  into  solu 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  carbouate  of 
calcium,  always  present  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  in  plaster  of  Pans,  precipitates 
the  free  tartaric  acid.  It  neutralizt-s  some 
d  the  other  frea  acids  of  the  juice,  and  if 
present  iu  suflScieUt  quantity,  it  neutralizes 
them  completely,  iu  which  case  the  phos- 
i>hates  of  the  juice  will  also  be  precipitated. 
The  addition  of  plaster  of  Paris  therefore 
tends  to  the  more  or  kss  complete  removal 
of  the  tartaric  acid,  oue  of  the  mo^t  charac- 
teristic constituents  of  grape  juice,  leaving 
only  free  or  combined  malic  acid,  an  acid 
which  grapes  have  iu  common  with  all 
other  sour  fruit.  The  place  of  cream  of 
tartar  is  taken  by  sulphate  of  potassium,  a 
salt  having  a  perceptibly  bitter  taste,  and 
acting  OS  a  purgative  even  iu  moderate 
doses. 

Moreover,  as  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  tartaric  acid  increases  wilh  the  increas- 
ing rip.  ness  of  the  grape,  while  the  malic 
acid  dimiuishes,  the  pitsteriug  virtually  re- 
duces the  the  juice  of  even  the  ripest  grapes 
to  a  state  of  unripeness,  at  least  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  acids.  In  the  samples 
analyzed,  as  above,  the  tartaric  acid  present 
in  the  original  juice  amounted  to  O.lfKi  grms 
per  litre;  in  the  sample  treated  with  20  ptrr 
ccut  plaster  it  had  been  reduced  fo  U'Ol 
grm.,  the  a'mouut  of  malic  acid  remaining 
the  same.  The  original  juice  yielded  4  "085 
grms.  ash  per  litre,  containing  2415  grms. 
carbonate  of  potassium,  while  the  sample 
treated  with  20  per  cent  of  plaster  yielded 
7'255  grms.  ash,  containing  0*005  grm  car- 
bonate of  potassium. 

The  experiments  made  wilh  juice  with 
which  the  plaster  of  Paris  had  been  allowed 
to  ferment  completely  coufirm  the  results  of 
the  former  analyses. 

.\.s  iu  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  south  of 
France  plaster  of  Paris  is  very  generally 
added  to  the  grapes,  it  has  been  presum-.d 
that  this  process  must  be  of  use,  and  we 
therefore  tbiuk  it  unsafe  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  our  experiments  which  natur- 
ally suggests  itself,  viz:  {That  plastering  is 
of  necessity  only  hurtful  and  diso^lvauta- 
geous  to  the  wiue  and  to  the  producer.  I3ut 
this  result  of  our  analysis  is  unquestionable, 
namely,  that  the  ordinarily  stated  object  of 
the  practice,  viz:  that  it  withdraws  water, 
and  thereby  tff.  els  a  condensation  of  the 
must,  is  not  the  real  object. 

Iu  some  breweries  plaster  of  Paris  is 
employed  fur  the  precipitation  of  certain 
albuminous  matters  which  have  a  tendency 
to  affi-ct  the  beer  iu  an  unfavurablo  mam  er, 
and  in  some  sugar  refineries  it  is  tyuid  for 
analogous  puiposcs.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  similar  object  is  attained  by 
pla>>ttring  in  the  case  of  wine.  But  even 
in  that  case  the  practice  would  be  rendered 
Mipcrflnous  by  the  subsequent  brandying 
uf  this  wine,  which  puts  a  stop  to  all  fur- 
ther changes. 


A     CHKCK     TO     HlTL.LI>t>XI!liU. 


The  Livtrrmore  Ihmld  in  commenting 
editorially  on  the  situation  says: 

The  stand  taken  by  the  vinegrowers  of 
this  valley,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Liver- 
more  last  Saturday  afternoon,  has  caused 
a  flood  of  editorial  comment  by  the  press 
throughout  the  State.  Other  districts,  too, 
are  becoming  aroused,  and  inquiries  re 
garding  the  drj'ing  of  grapes,  and  the  pro 
bable  market,  are  pouring  into  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  Viticultural  Commission  from  every 
hand.  Our  action  is  generally  commended. 
The  San  Francisco  Chronxdt  says  editori- 
ally: 

The  determination  of  the  vinegrowers  of 
.\lameda  county  to  dry  their  grapes  noU-sw 
they  can  get  a  reuumerative  price  from  the 
wineries,  is  oue  which  ought  to  be  followed 
by  other  viueyardists.  Such  a  plan,  sys- 
tematically carrried  out,  would  do  much  to 
free  them  from  a  system  that  has  savored 
in  past  seasons  of  bulldozing. 

The  Bulktin,  in  the  course  of  an  editorial 
of  nearly  a  column  in  length,  in  which  the 
subject  is  ably  bundled,  discourses  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Livermore  viticulturists  hare  pro- 
posd  a  measure  which  is  just  now  attract- 
ng  some  at  teution.  It  is  simply  the  pro- 
position of  producers  to  fix  their  own 
prices,  which,  iu  this  instance,  only  needs 
a  uniform  concurrence  to  render  it  effective. 
If  the  Livermore  viticulturists  could 
bring  all  the  other  producers  to  their  way 
of  thiukiug,  and  could  secure  concert  of 
actiou,  there  would  bo  no  wiue  grapes  nor 
shipping  grapes  sold  for  less  than  one  cent 
a  pound,  delivered  at  the  nearest  depot  or 
shipping  point.  That  is  a  low  price  for 
choice  grapes,  and  very  far  below  the  fig- 
ures quoted  a  few  years  ago.  While  it  is 
true  enough  that  the  grape  crop  will  be  a 
very  large  oue,  iu  relation  to  California,  it 
will  be  a  comparatively  small  one  in  rela- 
tion to  ihe  whole  country.  It  is  this 
broader  view  that  is  to  b^*  taken  into  con- 
sideration touching  the  future  prospects  of 
the  viticultural  interest  here. 

The  Oakland  Tnhune  of  Tuesday,  under 
the  caption,  "The  Livermore  Grape  Grow- 
ers," devotes  a  hulf-columu  to  suggestions 
in  behalf  of  the  industry,  and  the  solution 
now  before  us.  It  suggeFts  co-operation 
and  sweet  wines  as  follows: 

If  the  grape  growers  of  the  valley  will 
combine  and  organize  as  a  co-operative 
association,  we  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary 
capital  to  furnish  the  plant  of  a  winery 
large  enough  to  haudle  their  crops,  espec- 
ially if  a  distillery,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  wines  of  the  Port  and 
.Angelica  classes,  be  included.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  more  money  has  been  made  (jy  Cali- 
fornia wine  makers  iu  the  mauufacture  of 
sweet  wines  than  in  auy  other  branch  of 
the  business.  It  is  true  that  sweet  vrines, 
so  called,  are  not  really  wiue  iu  the  true 
sense,  nor  are  they  the  kind  on  which  we 
believe  that  th--  reputation  of  the  Livermore 
district  will  eventually  rest,  that  their 
mauufacture  is  a  very  lucrative  business  of 
great  simplicity,  which  uo  wiue  maker  can 
afford  to  disregard  as  nn  udjuuct  to  th  ■ 
general  buiiuess  of  making  lii;ht  wiues. 

.■\.s  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  above, 
Livermore  and  her  vine  district  have  be- 
come imi>oriant  factors  in  the  industrial  life 
of  this  great  Stale.  In  addition,  her  pro- 
ducers, as  will  also  be  sctn.  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  press  aud  people  in  their  de- 
mand for  tt  living  price  for  their  piodnct. 
In    this    vuUey,    wilh   its   fine  quality    and 


light  crops,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  grapes 
for  the  prices  realiz  d  last  season  without  a 
losfl.  The  growers  maintain,  however,  that 
wine  making  la^t  S'^ason,  proved  very  pro- 
fitable, and  demand  a  division  of  the  profits. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  ask.  at  the  present 
time,  the  prict:  which  grapes  demanded  four 
years  ago,  and  which  they  are  really  aud 
intrinsically  worth,  and  would  bring,  were 
there  general  laws  against  adulteration  and 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  wines.  The 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  wine 
market,  coupled  with  th*?  increased  tonnage 
of  the  coming  crop,  have  depressed  the 
price  of  grapes,  for  the  present,  just  as  th 
increase  in  the  area  of  our  alfalfa  fiell 
depressed  the  price  of  pork  a  few  years  ago. 
Pork  recovered,  and  so  will  grapos  and 
wiue.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  inaugtut- 
tion  of  other  methods  of  using  oar  crop, 
such  as  drying  for  Eastern  consumption, 
will  relieve  the  market,  and  give  us  better 
prices  for  the  remainder,  which  goes  to  the 
winery.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
drying  of  ordinary  varieties  of  wiue  grapes 
is  to  become  a  permanent  and  paying  in- 
dustry in  this  State.  The  labor  is  a  ^mall 
item,  while  three  cents  a  pound  will  give 
1^30  a  ton  for  the  grapes.  Last  season  the 
Fresno  people  shipped  two  carloads  East, 
on  which  they  placed  a  net  limit  of  three 
cents.  They  received  three  and  a  half. 
More  were  ordered  but  could  not  be  sent. 
Mor-^  were  ordered  but  could  not  be  sent. 
Other  orders  came,  and  finally  an  agent 
was  sent  out,  to  secure  more  of  these  cheap 
aud  inferior  raisins.  They  were  found  to 
be  iu  great  demand  by  the  poorer  people, 
for  puddings,  and  the  like,  where  they  can 
scarcely  l»e  told  from  a  Fresno  Muscat  rais- 
in. J.  H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  has 
written  to  prominent  New  York  houses, 
asking  regarding  the  demand  for  these  dritd 
grapes,  and  the  universal  reply  is  that  all 
that  we  can  produce  can  be  sold  iu  that 
city  for  five  cents  a  pound.  Considering 
this  report,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  grape  crop  in 
this  valley  should  not  be  devoted  to  this 
use  this  season,  irrespective  for  prices  for 
wine  making.  No  outlay  is  necessary  for 
buildings  or  even  tray«,  the  bare  earth  be- 
ing the  best  place  on  which  to  cure  th' 
bunches.  The  shrinkage  is  two-thirds, 
and  the  product,  unless  the  bc-rry  be  very 
small,  a  sweet  fairly  palatable  raisin. 

I'MVorlle  BeTeritc«>«. 

Claret  cup  and  champague  cups  are 
fashionable  beverages  for  receptions  and 
ball  suppers  and  are  usually  provided  for 
g'  ntlemeu  at  garden  parties.  They  may 
b*-'  prepared  by  the  followiug  recipes: 

To  every  bottle  of  claret  allow  one  of 
soiia-water  and  oue  of  lemonade  (or  half  a 
siphon),  half  u  wiue  glass  of  brandy  and  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  Maraschino;  sweeten 
to  taste,  and,  if  procurable,  put  in  a  sprig 
of  borage  and  a  bit  of  cucumber  rind, 
allowing  them  to  remain  iu  alxjut  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  A  sprig  of  mint  just  jwssed 
through  obce  or  twice  is  an  improvement. 
For  champagne  cup,  allow  to  each  bottb 
one  of  St  Itzer,  half  a  wiue  glass  of  brandy, 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  cnracoa,  aud  sngar  to 
taste:  stir  well  togethir  with  a  large  spoon 
and  |>our  into  glass  jugs,  and  leave  in  a 
ct>ol  place  till  near  supper  time.  In  warm 
weathtr  put  a  lump  of  ice  in  each  jug  • 
fiw  ininutes  before  required. 
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(CoDtioued  from  page  124.) 
In   continoalion  of  the    subji-ct 
rintj/ardisl.  Dr.  J.  H.  M'Carty  says: 

lu  Egypt  the  vine  must  Lave  received 
attention  at  a  very  early  period.  Osiris, 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptiaus,  was  ht-M  to 
be  the  first  viueyardist.  As  a  god  he  was 
worshiped  thronghoul  all  Egypt  at  least 
18011  years  b.  c.  There  are  many  bas-rc  liefs 
Bud  scnlptnres  on  the  coins  and  moua 
ments  of  that  ancient  nation  which  prove 
that  the  vine  was  cultivated  and  wine  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape.  This  also  is 
shown  in  that  thrilling  and  beautiful  story 
of  the  captive  Joseph,  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  who  in  prison  interpreted  the 
dream  of  the  king's  chief  butler.  It  brings 
to  light  the  fact  that  grapes  were  grown 
and  in  use  in  that  day. 

•And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  uo  interpre- 
tation cf  it.  And  Joseph  said  uulo  them, 
Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God?  tell 
me  then,  I  pray  you. 

"And  the  chief  bullir  told  bis  dream  to 
Joseph,  and  said  nnto  him,  In  my  dream, 
behold,  a  vine  was  before  me; 

"And  in  the  vino  were  three  branches: 
and  it  was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her 
blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  cl  usters  thereof 
brought  forth  ripe  grapes; 

"And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand; 
and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them 
into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup 
unto  Pharaoh's  hand.'' 

The  custom  of  expressing  the  juice  into 
a  drinking  cup  for  immediate  use  is  here  in- 
cidently  shown.     This  was  one  of  the  regu- 
lar   duties    of    the    king's  cup  bearers   in 
ancient  limes.     The  custom  should  be  re- 
vived, and  is,  we  believe,  in  New  York  at 
this  time.     Let  us  have  restaurants  where 
grape  juice  can  be  had  "on  call."  expressed 
in  one's  presence,  and  flavored  to  suit  the 
taste.     When  the   Israelites  were  on  their 
way  to  the  "  Promised  Land  "  they  grew 
very  impatient  at  times.     They  were  anxi- 
ous to  be    free   men   and   to   possess   the 
"goodly   land,''  where   it   was    said   there 
were  "vineyards  which  they  did  not  plant," 
showing  that  even  the  old  Ciinaanites  culti 
vated  grapes;  but  they  did  not  like  the  long 
marches  and   daily   privations   which    the 
exodus  involved.  They^were  human.     Jlost 
of  us  are  anxious  to  have  the  ''good  things' ' 
of  this  world,  but  are  not  so  willing  to  en- 
dure the  hardships.     We  forget  that  out  of 
^he  toil  and  struggle  of  life  comes  its  best 
blessings   and  greatest  victories.     So  they 
complained.     Hear  them  chiding  Moses — 
'  'And  why  have  ye  brought  up  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness, 
that  we  and  our  cattle   should   die?     And 
wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out 
Egypt,  to  bring  us  to  this  evil  place?   it   is 
uo  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or 
of  pomegranates;  neither  is  there  any  water 
to  drink." 

There  were  vines  in  the  land  in  which 
they  were  going,  but  they  did  not  know  it. 
This  shows  that  they  knew  about  the  vine 
and  loved  its  fruit,  for  they  longed  for  the 
laud  they  had  left. 

The  vine  is  supposed  to  have  come  into 
■very  early  use,  if  not  the  earliest,  in  the  hill 
country  south-east  of  the  Caspian  sea, which 
lies  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  there, 
as  in  Palestine,  and  in  fact  wherever  it  has 
has  been  most  successfully  cultivated,  it 
has  been  grown  to  best  advantage  on  slop- 
ing grounds  and  even  on  rugged  hillsides. 
And  frequently  in  soils  thin  and  poor,  so 
as  to  be  quite  useless   for  other  purposes. 


The  vine  thrives  best  in  a  dry  soil.  The 
hillside  is  generally  drained  naturaly. 
"Xothiug."  says  the  writer,  "can  be  more 
suitable  to  situations  where  patches  of  good 
soil  are  mingled  with  bare  rocks,  uor  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  rocks  cov.  red 
with  luxurant  foliige  and  rich  fruit."  This 
mode  of  cultivation— on  steep,  rocky  slopes 
— was  anciently  vci'y  prevalent  in  Jndea. 

But  wherever  the  vine  was  indigenous, 
one  thing  is  certain— it  has  conquered  the 
world,  for  it  is  a  great  traveler.  It  found 
its  way  to  Assyria,  India,  China,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  America  and  everywhere, 
lu  .\merica  the  wild  grapes— the  vllis  La- 
brusca,  I'itis  Rotundifoli",  \itis  Viilpina, 
etc.,  doubtless  have  come  in  some  way 
from  the  original  source  of  the  vine.  It 
was  known  in  Italy  and  Gaul  GOO  years  B. 
C.  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Phocteans.  In  Italy  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  owing  to  the  bibulous 
propensities  of  the  Eomans,  was  carried  to 
a  great  extent.  Indeed  historians,  especi- 
ally Virgil  and  Columella,  have  given  ac- 
counts of  the  popular  love  of  wine  especi- 
ally among  the  rich.  It  was  so  universal  and 
ardent  that  more  important  productions  of 
the  soil  were  neglected, on  account  of  which 
one  of  the  emperors,  as  early  as  .\.  D.  8! 


budding.  So  she  took  care  of  it,  and  after 
getting  to  her  house  at  Montecito  planted 
it  in  the  garden.  The  switch  grew,  and  at 
the  date  when  the  account  was  published, 
its  diameter  was  sixteen  inches.  Its 
branches  were  supported  by  au  arbor  IH 
feet  long  and  78  feet  wide,  while  its  annual 
yield  was  three  or  four  tons. 

There  is  a  fjiape  vine  at  Glenora,  on 
Seneca  Lake,  whi.  h  the  writer  saw  last 
summer,  of  great  proportions.  Its  arms 
extended  fifty  feet  each  way  from  the  cen- 
tral stem,  and  yielded,  in  1888,  about  500 
pounds  of  fruit.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Janus  Peche. 


COST    OF     tlTISO    IS     «'Al.irORSfIA. 


The  cost  of  living  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  a  State.  This 
item  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  intending  immigrant,  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  the  fact  thai, 
in  California,  a  family  can  live  better,  and 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Ked  Blufi'  Senline;  in  a  recent  issue, 
taking  a  remark  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  as  a 
Itxl,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment as  follows: 


'.\  family  in  California,'"  said  Mr.  Estee 
rrstricted  th7*cullivation  of 'the  grape  by  I  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  the  other  day, 
roval  decree.    The  vine  came  into  the  south    'may  live  fully  33',  per  cent  cheaper  than 


of  Germany   about   300   years    B.   c,    and 
there  were  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  in  the 
days  of   the   Emperor   Probus,  A.  D.  2S1. 
Charles  the  Great,  it  is  said,  derived  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  vineyards  in 
his  empire.     The  Eomans  brought  the  vine 
into   England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  though  it  has  never  thrived 
well  in  the  British  Isles,  the  climate  being 
too  moist  and  cool.    Still,  grapes  have  been 
grown  iu  England  to  some  extent.    At  "Wel- 
beck  it  is  said  a  bunch  of    grapes  was  pro- 
duced and  sent  a  sa  present  from  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
which  weighed  nineteen   pounds.     It   was 
conveyed   to   its   destination,  over   twenty 
miles,  on  a  staff  by  four  men,  two  of  whom 
bore  it  in  rotation.     The  greatest  diameter 
of  this  cluster  was  nineteen  inches   and   a 
half,    and  its  length   tweuty-three   inches 
Then  there  was  a  celebrated  vine  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  old  place  of  Henry  Till.  Il 
was  planted  in  17G9.  is  a  Black  Hamburg, 
and  is  the  largest  grape  vine  in  Europe  if 
not  in  the  world,  according  to  popular  be- 
lief.    In  the  autumn  it  almost  drags  down 
down   the  house   or  arbor  over  which   it 
climbs.     It  has  been  known  to  yield  2,500 
bunches  of  a  pound  each  on  the  average. 
The   Queen,  whose   property  this   is.  pre- 
serves these  grapes  for  her  own  table.    The 
piincipal  stem    of   this  celebrated  vine  is 
about  thirty  inches  in  circumference   near 
the  ground,  and  is  over  UO  feet  in  length. 
Were  it  not  cut  back  annually,  there  is  uo 
telling  where  it  would  lead  to.  Its  branches 
now  cover  2.200  square  feet.     We   spent  a 
day  in  1881,  at    Hampton   Court      It   was 
too    early    iu    the    season    for     Hamburg 
grapes,  besides  Victoria  did  not  tell  us  to 
'*help  ourself." 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  outdone  by  Eng- 
land. Hittel  informs  us  in  bis  "Resources 
of  California,''  that  in  1765, (which  was  four 
years  before  the  planting  of  the  great 
Hampton  Court  vine  above  alluded  to), 
Senora  Dominguez,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  a  resident  of  Santa  Barbara  county, 
California,  rode  from  Monterey  to  her  home 
and  before  starting  she  picked  up  a  grape 
cutting  for  a  switch.  When  she  had  ridden 
twenty  miles,  she  saw  that   her  switch  was 


in  any  of  the  Eastern  States.' 

"  This  statement,  if  true,  is  a  most  im- 
portant one  to  get  before  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple who  live  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
who  are  looking  longingly  toward  California 
as  their  future  home.  If  such  can  be  assur 
ed  that  it  costs  less  to  live  here  comfortably 
than  it  does  where  they  now  are,  they 
■nill  be  very  apt  to  hasten  the  date  of  their 
coming  to  our  State. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Estee' s  remark.  The  best  way  to 
compare  the  cost  of  living  here  and  there  is 
to  take  those  articles  the  buying  and  the 
use  of  which  make  up  the  aggregate  cost  of 
comfortable  existence.  Such  are  the  sta- 
ples or  necessaries  of  life.  Begin  with 
flour,  for  instance.  Flour  is  quoted  in  the 
San  Francisco  markeU  at  S3.90  to  S4  per 
barrel.  The  same  quality  is  quoted  in  the 
New  York  market  at  ?1.60  to  S5  per  barrel; 
in  the  Rochester  market  at  $4.50  to  SI 
and  in  the  Bu|Ealo  market  S4.75  to  $5.25 
per  barrel.  These  figures  bear  out  Mr. 
Eitee's  statement  so  far  as  the  great  staple 
of  flour  is  concerned. 

Take  another  article  of  daily  consnmp 
tion,  viz,  meat.  The  San  Francisco  market 
reports  show  the  following  prices  of  fresh 
meat,  for  one  day  recently:  Beef,  $5  to 
$5.50  per  cwt;  mutton,  $G;  veal  $5  to  $7; 
lamb,  $8.  On  the  same  date  the  New  York 
State  markets  gave  the  following  quota- 
tions: Beef,  $7.50;  veal,  $9.50;  lamb,  $11. 
and  mutton  $8.50  per  cwt.  Here  again  the 
ratio  of  cost  in  favor  of  California  by  about 
one-third. 

Another  great  commodity  rapiiUy  becom- 
ing a  necessity  is  fruit.  In  this  article 
throughout  all  its  forms  California  has 
a  large  advantage  over  the  Eastern  States, 
and  while  we  have  not  at  hand  the  list  of 
prices  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  differ- 
ence, we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  ratio  is 
in  OHF  favor  by  even  more  than  the  one- 
third  of  the  foregoing  statement.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  far  the  single  article  of  fruit 
goes  to  supply  the  daily  table  of  the  Cali- 
fornia family  and  during  how  much  of  the 
year  it  is  to  be  here  seen  in  use  as  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet. 


which  the  Eastern  prices  are  lower  than 
our  own.  The  two  principal  ones  are 
clothing  and  fuel,  andjin  th.se  the  advan- 
tage is  more  apparent  than  real.  Wood 
and  coal  cost  much  less  East  than  here,  but 
the  long  and  cold  winter  requires  the  use  of 
so  much  of  both  as  to  bring  the  ratio  back 
to  not  far  from  equality.  So,  too,  of  cloth- 
ing, although  Eastern  dealers  can,  and  do,  - 
sell  some  articles  below  onr  figurea,  the 
greater  varieties  of  weather  and  eitr  mea 
of  heat  and  cold  require  such  an  increased 
expenditure  for  each  family  as  to  equalize 
the  actual  cost  of  clothing  lor  the  whole 
year  round. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  ex- 
tend this  inquiry  through  the  whole  line  of 
.irticles  of  daily  consumption.  The  above 
t^xamples  will  suflice  to  show  that  Mr. 
Estee  had  much  ground  for  his  remaik. 
There  is  another  source  also  from  which  it 
may  be  verified.  Iu  1879,  when  Mr.  Evarts 
was  Secretary  of  Stale,  he  caused  to  be  sent 
out  to  all  the  consular  stations  of  the  United 
States  a  series  of  questions  as  to  labor, 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living  at  the  various 
points.  The  answers  to  his  inquiry  he 
caused  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form- 
together  with  a  brief  compilation  of  their 
strtistics,  prepared  by  himself.  From  this 
ofiicial  source  il  appeared  that  the  prices  of 
necessaries  in  San  Francisco  was  one-third 
less  on  an  average  than  anywhere  else  iu 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
comparative  cost  of  living  has  not  much 
changed  its  ratio  iu  the  last  seven  years.'' 


ISTEKNAI.    KEVE.VCE    DEflSIOSiS. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  sundry  de- 
cisions rendered  lately  by  the  Treasury  de- 
partment in  relation  to  wine  and  oil : 

Champagne  when  imported  in  large  bot- 
tles called  "magnums,"  holding  about  two 
quarts  each,  there  being  six  magnums  in  a 
case,  and  two  cases  securely  bound  tog-  ther 
with  iron  bands  so  as  to  form  a  single  pack- 
age, is  not  liable  to  seizure  under  the 
provisions  in  Schedule  A  (T.  I.  810),  it  br . 
iug  held  that  said  combined  packages, 
which  contain  one  dozen  of  the  said  mag- 
num  bottles,  consUtute  a  substanUal  com- 
pliance with  such  provision  of  the  statute. 

Tin  cans  containing  olive  oil,  which  are 
barrel  shaped  and  corrugated  horizontally 
to  give  the  appearance  and  more  than  the 
strength  of  hoops,  and  are  furnished  with 
independent  screw  faucete  for  the  with- 
drawal of  their  contents,  and  with  a  screw- 
closed  aperture  at  the  top  through  which 
they  are  originally  filled  and  can  be  refilled 
with  oil  or  liquid  of  any  kind  after  their 
contents  have  been  removed,  are  held  to  be 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent^  ad  val- 
orem, under  provision  in  Section  7  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  articles  being 
coverings  which  are  intended  for  use  other- 
wise than  in  the  i,ona.rtJe  transportation  of 
the  goods  to  the  Unit'd  States. 


COBKECT. 


The  Templeton  Times  very  correctly 
s.iys:  "With  all  its  natural  wealth  and 
advantages,  California  owes  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  acknowledged  of  its  present 
and  prospective  prosperity  to  the  faithful, 
cflicient  and  generally  inadequately  com- 
pensated work  of  its  newspapers.  Week 
by  week,  and  day  by  day,  the  press  has 
pounded  away  at  human  ignorance  and 
credulity  until  the  resources  of   the  State 

to  be 


are  beginning— and  only  beginning 
understood  by  our  own  people  and  by  those 
There   are,  of    course,    some   articles  of  [  of  other  States.'' 


Aug.  3,  1888 
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CO.OPER.iTIOTr      131      VITICl'LTl'RK 

L.  D.  Combe  vritiag  ia  the  Satda  Oara 
VaVey  says; 

A  few  ideAS  ou  ibis  subj.-cl  deriTcd  from 
Ihe  cxpcrieDce  ami  i  fforts  of  otbf  r  ptopl*-, 
3iay  not  be  amiss  just  at  |)rt  st- nt.  whcu 
Tin  '  growers  art.-  lookiug  aroaad  for  a  eola- 
tion uf  a  problt-m  *hat  pre^-Dtititstftf  in  much 
the  same  shape  iu  all  wiue  \  rodacing  coan- 
tri^A. 

Thr*  Gurtrnm.)ut  of  Anslro  Hungurr  took 
the  lead  ID  1882  io  a  movement  d'sliiied  to 
'  nefit  (he  vine  growers  imiuensi'ly,  by 
^tablishiog  a  modi'l  wiii^  cellar  at  Buda- 
IVsth  Io  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
produw^n*  were  ai^ked  to  cootribote  each 
one  250  gallons  of  each  kind  of  wine  by 
th-m  made,  for  an  experiment  Not  as  a 
^r^itniiy  to  the  GoTenim.>nt.  bnt  only  aa  an 
.vosiment  and  as  in  earnest  thai  the  pro- 
ducers desired  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
gOTernmeut  in  their  behalf.  These  wines 
Were  taken  charge  of  by  the  best  o&QoIogists 
that  coald  be  procured.  They  were  analyz- 
ed, blended,  cared  for  and  studied  in  all 
phases,  with  the  avowed  object  of  deter- 
mining with  some  dt-gree  of  accaracy  what 
type  of  wine  the  country  coald  produce  the 
beet,  and  do  so  continaoosly  from  year  to 
year.  The  evident  parpose  was  to  iusare  a 
propel  handling  and  manafactnhng  of  the 
grape  crop,  and  fost.r  the  ef^tabUshment  of 
a  large  exportation  of  Hungarian  wine. 

The  result  of  such  systematic  work  may 
be  imagined  wht  n  confronted  as  we  were 
not  long  since  by  a  circular  dated  from  the 
.Vostrian  Hungarian  Consulate  of  Chicago. 
iDforming  us  that  a  certain  bouse  in  that 
city  was  appointed  by  the  above  Consulate 
as  agent  for  the  sale  of  wine  dirtct  from 
the  Govemmeut  Model  Wine  Cellar  of 
Bnda-Perth,  under  the  protection  of  the 
ministry  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. We  quote  one  sentence  iu  full, 
"  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Royal  Govemmeutal 
Uodel  Wiue  Cellar  to  supply  the  world's 
mark) ts  with  the  b.st  wine  produced  in 
Hungary,  free  from  adulteration."  How 
much  better  that  sounds  than  the  Govem- 
meut  voice  from  Califoruia. 

We  all  know  bow  much  France  has  done 
t  •  help  viticulture  in  vt-ry  way  possible, 
changing  her  tariff  and  appropriating  large 
amounts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
producers. 

The  same  problem  is  engaging  at  present 
the  att<^-ntiou  of  Italian  vine-growers,  espec- 
ially in  the  soulb,  Sicily  and  the  Ken- 
[-•litan  provinces.  From  the  *riom>tle  Cini- 
'.>:  IlalytHO,  We  gnlfaer  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  proposed  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  luauufactnriog  and  marketing  the 
products  of  every  description  derived  from 
the  grapes  of  a  larg>?  si-ctiort  of  country 
around  the  city  of  Barletta.  It  is  proposed 
toestabltsb  a  large  institution  and  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  the  principal  one  to  own 
the  cellars,  to  store,  blend  and  market  the 
vines,  manufacture  cream  of  tartar,  distill 
pqmace  and  make  other  products  of  the 
vine.  The  smaller  institutions  to  be  formed 
according  to  the  necessity  of  each  locality 
or  large  vineyard  and  independent  in  organi- 
zation of  the  first  in  their  operations  of 
wine  making,  but  under  its  strict  snper- 
viaion  and  authority  as  to  the  methods  of 
fermentation;  i.  e.,  the  technical  part  of  the 
work.  The  project  is  to  include  as  stock- 
holders, proprietors  of  vineyards  only,  or 
producers  who  rent.  The  grapes  could 
form  the  capital  of  the  leitser  companies, 
and  the  large  one  would  make  advances  on 
the  receipts  of  the  young  wines  in  the  main 


cellar.  Capital  stock,  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, divided  into  20  series  of  shares  of  500 
each  at  $20(J  per  share.  The  intention 
is  thus  to  have  all  wines  mad(  according  to 
the  instructions  given  by  the  In^t  talent  in 
the  country,  and  the  blendiug  calculated  so 
as  to  proiluce  special  types  of  wiue.  posjiible 
to  those  localitiiii  and  acct^ptable  to  certain 
markets  to  be  established  or  alrt.-ady  known. 
Association  and  co-oi>eration  seems  to  b-s 
in  all  countries  the  only  possible  remedy 
that  is  to  procure  to  the  toiling  viue-grower 
his  legitimate  profit,  uud  we  will  watch 
with  much  interest  the  progress  iu  tbib 
country,  and  any  other  of  any  plan  that 
promises  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  humble 
vintner. 

VISfK-UROWlNU     IN    VIRGIMA. 


The  following  notes,  observations'  and 
comments  from  a  prominent  vineyardist  of 
L^mchburg,  Virginia,  are  reproduced  from 
the  columns  of  Ihe  Frui(  and  Grape  tjrovrtr, 
published  at  Charlottsville,  Va. 

I  only  succeeded  in  getting  one-third  of  a 
grape  crop,  but  suppose  I  ought  to  deem 
mys^elf  lucky,  as  so  many  in  your  section 
bad  a  total  failure.  The  crop  suffered  tre- 
mendously from  coulure;  during  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  grapes  rained  almost  every  alter- 
nate day.  The  Elvira  suffered  the  most, 
setting  very  little  fruit,  white  the  Norton 
and  Cynthiana  suffered  very  little,  owing 
to  their  blooming  later.  The  next  scourge 
was  the  rot  which  set  in  very  early.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  not  been  bothered  much 
with  it  as  the  year  previous  all  the  rotten 
berries  had  been  gathered  and  burnt,  a 
thing  which  was  fairly  easy  then,  as  the 
vines  were  just  coming  into  bearing  and 
had  only  some  two  to  three  pounds  per 
vine;  also  all  the  wild  vines  in  the  vicinity 
bad  betn  cut  down  so  as  to  check  any  in- 
fections; but,  however,  these  seemed  to  be 
of  little  avail,  and  owing  to  tLe  wet  season, 
I  counted  at  least  four  to  five  different  and 
successive  attacks  of  the  black  rot  during 
the  season.  On  the  first  sign  of  *rot  half  a 
dozen  mtn  were  started  to  gather  and  buru 
the  infected  berries,  but  no  sooner  bad  the 
viuevard  K-^n  all  picked  over  when  another 
attack  set  in,  caused  by  the  wet  weatb-rr. 
and  the  whole  thing  bad  to  be  done  ovtr 
•ievt-ral  times.  This  showed  me,  however, 
that  if  there  had  been  a  full  crop,  it  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  to  bavt 
gathered  the  rotten  berries.  Firstly  as  the 
necessary  quantity  of  labor  would  be  hard 
to  get  at  the  time,  and  also  the  cost  of 
gathering  would  be  great  and  make  the 
business  unprofitable,  unless  the  grapes 
were  good  market  varieties,  or  fetch  some 
three  to  four  cents  a  ]>ound  as  wine  grapes. 
At  all  events,  I  saved  a  small  crop  through 
doing  it,  and  when  practicable  believe  one 
would  always  insure  a  portion  of  his  crop. 
I  tried  sulphate  of  copper  on  a  small  scale, 
and  its  effects  seemed  vt  ry  beneficial,  and 
also  I  can  be  pretty  certain  in  saying  that 
sulphate  of  copper  can  check  and  kill  the 
spore  of  the  black  rot.  After  the  berries 
were  attacked  with  the  rot  I  covered  them 
over  with  sulphate  of  copper  ground  to  a 
powder,  and  in  every  case  the  fungus  was 
checked,  and  actually  some  of  the  berriev 
matured.  Al^w,  I  met  with  a  success  in  bag- 
ging, but  done  early.  I  believe  the  cost  for 
bagging  is  put  at  about  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  and,  as  I  find  my  bags  would  do  for 
another  year,  it  ought  to  pay  profitably  to 
bag  all  market  varieties,  and  wine  grapes 
that  bring  three  to  four  cents  per  pound ; 
and  then,  by  limiting  so  mtny  bags  per 
vine,   would  naturall>   get   Urger  branches 


and  finer  fruit.      As  a    further   preventive 
this  Tear  against  rot,   all  the  vineyard  has 
t>een  raked,  and  leaves,  pruoings  and  debris 
burnt;  also,  I  am  experimenting   with   gas 
lime,  which  I  am  told  is  a  fungicide  and  in- 
secticide as  Well  as  a  fertilizer.       Owing  tu 
my  being  south  I  did  nut   commence  prun- 
ing till   April    1st,    and  finished   about  the 
20(h,  the  sap  was  in   full  flow  and   I  don't 
believe  there  U  a  particle  of  dam:ige  done, 
and  so  baTc    come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  useless  talk  about 
when  to  prune  and    other   matters.       One 
thing  I  observe  from    it  and  that  ia  it   re- 
tards the  vints  from  putting  out  some  7  to 
10  days,  and  so  would  preserve  them  from 
a  late  frost.     This  late  pruning  I  see  advo- 
cated iu    California  on    that  account,    and 
also  in  Thudichnm  and  Dupre's  book  in  a 
careful    txpt^riment    made.      They    cannot 
find  any    difference  between  those  pruned  j 
when  snp  was  mcning  and  others  cauteriz 
ed.     Another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  rot, 
which    probably  would    succeed,   would  be 
in  taking  an  extra  large  crop  every  alter 
uate  year,  and  in  the  intervening  year  no 
crop   at  all,  so   as  to   kill  out   the  fungus. 
This  would  naturally  only  act  when  there 
were  no  other  vineyards  in  the  vicinity.    In 
a  former  article  article  I  mentioned  some 
3-year-oId    Concords    averaging  30  pounds 
per   vine,  but   in   rich   garden    soil.      The 
following  year,  however,  they  actually  bore 
some  10    pounds   per  vine,    losing   a  little 
from  rot.     That  shows  what  can  be   done 
on   good    soil,    and    also  that  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  making  young  vines  overbear 
when  in  it. 

TKEATSEINT    OF     WlN'CS. 


The  grape  crop  having  been  cast  into  the 
fermenting  tuns  oi  tanks,  its  subsequent 
treatment  will  depend  upon  whether  we 
wish  to  produce  white  or  red,  sweet  or  dry 
wines.  In  miuy  red  wine  countries  it  is 
usual  to  detach  the  berries  from  the  stalks 
before  atti  mptiog  to  express  their  juice;  in 
other  districts  this  detail  is  neglected.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  busks  remain  in 
contact  with  the  liquid,  the  time  of  their 
sojourn  being  determined  or  regulated  by 
the  shade  of  color  required.  For  verj" 
dark  red  wines,  they  are  maintained  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  fermenting  liquid 
by  a  net  work  frame  or  cover,  placed  with- 
in the  tun  some  inches  from  the  top.  This 
is  probably  the  best  system;  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  that  prevalent  in  Burgundy,  of 
repeatedly  breaking  up  the  scam  in  order 
to  resubmerge  the  skins  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  surface  with  other  extrane- 
ous matters  by  the  escaping  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Burgundians  argue  that  they  pro- 
duce a  deeper  and  much  finer  coloration, 
but  even  if  this  be  the  fact,  they  also  in- 
duce a  tendency  to  rapid  acidity,  and 
hence  all  other  advantages  arc  more  than 
counterbalanced. 

The  preliminary  mode  of  treatment  in 
white  wine  ngions,  is  essentially  different 
from  this  in  every  particular.  Xor  doe^ 
does  this  depend  upon  the  color  of  the 
grapes  themselves,  since  many  of  the  deep 
red  species  (such  for  example  as  the  Bour- 
gignon  of  France)  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  bevt  champagnes  in  the  markets.  To 
produc«>  the  white  wines,  the  busks,  stalks 
and  seeds  must  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  juice,  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  the 
grapes,  instead  of  being  tramped  with  the 
feet,  or  otherwise  treated  en  masse,  are 
always  submitted  to  pressure  in  a  wine 
press.  Although  the  ordinal y  fermenting 
ve«8els  oc  tuns  sre  commonly  made  of  oak. 


I  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  large  brick 
work  tanks.  Luilt  especially  for  the  pur* 
po<e,  ami  lined  with  Portland  cement. 
This  latter,  however,  is  a  modern  introduc- 
tion of  Very  doubtful  value.  The  tun  or 
tank  must,  of  course  h**  left  open  at  the 
top  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  should  ntver  be  of 
too  large  or  nnmanageable  size,  as  if  too 
'arge  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  simultaniety 
of  action  throughout  the  mass,  either  at 
the  comm<  ucement  or  end  of  fermentation. 
In  grapes  that  have  been  harvested  dur- 
ing extremely  warm  weather,  the  fermenta- 
tion commences  immediately  after  they 
have  been  cut,  and  with  proper  subsequent 
regulation  of  the  temperature,  should  be 
in  full  activity  at  the  end  of  24  hours. 
This  regulation  of  the  temperature,  there- 
fore, b<  comes  a  very  important  item,  and 
it  has  in  fact  been  proved  by  long  observa- 
tion and  experience,  that  it  is  proper  to 
commence  at  55  deg.  Fabr,  as  a  minimum 
both  for  the  must  and  for  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  liquid  itself 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum of  90  deg.  Fahr.  Beyond  this  point 
the  glucoses  are  decomposed  in  other  sub- 
stances than  alcohol,  and  the  latter  body 
itself  becomes  volatilized  and  passes  away 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  arrangements  as  to  tempera- 
ture, adopted  by  most  large  wine  growers 
in  France,  are  very  simple.  They  provoke 
a  free  draught  through  their  sheds  or  cel- 
lars, and  constantly  sprinkle  the  tuna  or 
tanks  with  cold  water  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  very  warm,  or  surround  them  with 
either  plaited  straw,  or  woolen  blankets, 
when  it  is  somewhat  cold. 


COMPLlME^Tfi    FKOX    THE   EAST. 


The  Vinrynrtiiai,  the  well-known  viticuU 
tural  journal  of  Xew  York  and  the  Eastern 
States,  under  the  caption  of  **  One  of  our 
best  exchanges,*'  pays  the  following  compli- 
ment  to  the  representative  of  the  industry 
in  California  and  west  of  the  Uockies: 

The  San  Francisco  MEEcoAirT,  the  only 
viticnltural  paper  in  Califoruia,  and  one  of 
the  Very  best  in  America,  is  published  semi- 
monthly at  $3  per  year,  and  devoted  to 
grape,  olive  and  other  fruit  culture,  wine 
and  other  mauufacturies,  productions  and 
commerce-  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation  and  confi- 
dence, as  an  exact  and  reliable  authority, 
in  regard  to  the  interests  named,  and  is 
always  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation . 

The  last  number  of  the  Hkbcbaxt  re- 
ceived  by  us  contains  four  leading  articles 
copied  from  the  VmeyaniiM,  which  is  highly 
complimentary  to  our  little  periodical,  de- 
voted to  like  subjects,  on  this  side  of  the 
continent;  and  the  interchange  between  the 
two,  not  only  links  the  grape  and  fruit 
regions  of  Central -Western  Kew  York  with 
those  of  California,  but  disseminates  much 
in  each  section  from  the  other  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  both. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  the  continued 
prospirty  and  eminent  usefulness  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mkechjlvt  and  its  able 
editor  and  proprietors — E.  C.  Hughes  Jt 
Co. — We  shall  pleasurably  anticipate  the  ar- 
rival of  its  future  numbers  with  the  full  as- 
surance that  each  one  oootains  a  western 
viticuitural  feast  for  the  ixutructioa  and 
delectation  of  the  eastern  grape  and  fruit 
growing  reader. 
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WINES. 


[HT  .IOTIAN-\    lAKI.  r.llCIlS,] 

Sinco  wnadulUrnted  wines  are  miiJe 
from  grapes,  it  will  be  here  not  suptrtinovis 
to  enumerflte  the  constitiuut  ptirts  of  the 
latter.  They  contain,  besides  water,  tiir- 
taric  acid,  sacohariae  matter,  gum  and 
other  slimy  snbstances,  wax,  tannic  acid, 
albumen,  resinous  coloring  matter,  fibrin, 
odoriferous  matter,  coloring  matter,  astrin- 
gent substance,  tartar,  sulphate  of  potash; 
chloride,  sulphide,  phosphate,  and  citrate 
of  calcium;  and  more  or  less  impurities 
adhering  to  the  surface,  such  as  particles 
of  the  soil  and  the  like.  Of  these  ingredi- 
ents, the  acids,  the  slimy  substances,  and 
the  astringent  matters  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  green  grapes,  but  disappiar  more  or 
less  with  their  progressive  ripening,  being 
by  the  working  of  nature  transmuted  into 
sugar.  These  enter  also  into  the  must, 
but  to  a  great  part  separated  durine  the 
fermentation,  viz.,  the  fibriu,  the  was, 
some  coloring  matter,  a  part  of  the  albu- 
men, the  resinous  matter  and  slimy  sub- 
stances, with  the  earthy  and  other  im- 
purities, which  settle  as  lees  on  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  together  with  the  tartar,  a 
part  of  ^-hich  incrnsts  also  the  sides  of  the 
vessel. 

1.  Water  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  wine,  for  the  best  ones  contain  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  it,  the  poorer  wines  eightj 
and  even  ninety  per  cent.  The  grapes  will 
be  more  watery,  and  consequently  the  wine 
more  weak,  iu  wet  years;  or  if  they  grow  in 
a  moist  soil ;  or  if  rains  predominate  shortly 
before  or  during  the  vintage. 

2.  Tartaric  acid  is  found  iu  the  stems, 
in  the  tendrils,  and  in  the  green  gi-apes 
themseives^partly  free,  and  partly  com 
bined  with  potash. 

3.  The  saccharine  substance  is  formed 
by  the  ripening  of  the  grapes,  and  this 
takes  place  the  more  successfully  the  more 
the  grapes  enjoy  the  heating  influence  of 
the  sun.  The  saccharine  matter  is  decom- 
posed by  the  fermentation  and  transmuted 
into  alcohol. 

4.  The  gum  and  other  slimy  matters  are 
not  injurious  to  the  wine  except  by  imped- 
ing the  clarifying  process. 

5.  Was  and  resinous  coloring  matter 
are  found  in  the  husks  of  the  grapes. 

6.  Tannic  acid  and  other  astringent 
matters  give  to  the  red  wines  a  tart  and 
barsh  taste  if  fermented  too  long  upon  the 
stems. 

7.  The  albumen  found  is  only  in  a  mod- 
erate quantity  in  the  grapes,  and  settles 
easy  with  the  lees. 

8.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  in  some 
kinds  of  grapes  more  copious,  for  instance, 
in  the  Riesling  and  in  the  Muscats;  and  if 
these  are  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion 
with  the  others  less  odoriferous,  a  fine 
bouquet  is  imparted  to  the  whole  mass. 

9.  The  coloring  matter  has  its  place  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  husk,  from  which  it  is 
disengaged  during  fermentation;  therefore 
the  longer  the  red  wine  is  left  in  the  fer- 
menting-tub  on  the  hnsks,  the  deeper  will 
become  its  color. 

10.  Most  of  the  above-mentioned  neutral 
salts  will  also  settle  with  the  lees,  and 
partly  crystallize  out  of  the  wine  the  older 
it  becomes. 

HUNGAEIAN    WINES. 

1.  We  will  here  mention  the  most  cele- 
brated wines  of  Hungary.  The  first  is  the 
world-renowned  Tokay.  Of  this  there  are 
four  kinds — three  sweet,  and  one  so-called 


table  wiue.  Of  the  sweet  wines  the  first  is 
the  "Essence,''  which  is  collected  in  veF.sels 
put  under  baskets  coutiiiuing  the  half- 
dried  grapes  ( TroK-mhetrt)^  the  juice  of 
which  drops  by  its  own  weight  partly  out. 
The  second  quality  is  the  so-called  "Ans- 
bruch,"  made  in  the  following  way:  when 
the  above  grapes  do  not  yield  more 
"Essence,"  they  are  taken  out  from  the 
baskets  and  put  into  some  flat  vessel,  and 
there,  by  trending,  converted  into  a  pulpy 
mass,  which  is  th<n  transferred  into  an 
open  bariell,  and  the  proper  quantity  of 
good  must  added  (to  eighty  measures  of  the 
pulp,  one  huudrtd  aud  fifteen  measures  of 
must),  and  well  stirred  up.  As  soon  as  the 
mass  is  fermenting  the  whole  is  again  well 
stirred,  and  then  put  into  a  loose  sack  and 
squeezed  out,  then  filled  into  dean  barrels 
to  finish  the  fermentation.  The  third  qual- 
ity is  called  Maszlas  (pronounced  Maahish). 
made  from  the  squeezed  pulp  iu  the  above- 
specified  way.  The  fourth  kind  is  made 
from  the  white  grapes  in  the  common  way. 

2.  The  wine  of  "Menes''  (Menesh)  is 
also  a  sweet  wine,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Tokay,  but  red  in  color,  while  the  Tokay  Is 
yellow.  There  the  blue  grapes  are  handled 
iu  the  same  way  as  the  white  ones  are  for 
the  Tokay. 

3.  The  wiues  of  Sirmia.  The  sweet 
wines  of  this  province,  as  well  as  the  others 
are  also  of  eminent  quality,  though  they 
are  sold  mostly  under  the  name  of  Karlo 
vizian  wines;  those  ot  other  places  in  this 
district  are  entitled  to  no  less  credit  for 
their  excellent  virtues,  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  lUok,  Suseg,  Cheslevilz,  Bcoscin, 
Rakovatz,  Kamenitz  and  Pett-rwardein. 
The  red  Sirmian  wine  is  sweet,  very 
aromatic,  dark  red,  and  mild.  The  white 
wine  is  too  spirituous  to  be  drank  by  itself, 
and  is  used  to  improve  poorer  wiues.  Be- 
sides those  wines  they  prepare  the  so-called 
"Dropwermuth,"  named  from  the  process 
for  collectiug  it  from  linen  filters,  which; 
being  suspended  in  a  very  heated  room,  the 
must  falls  from  the  filters  iu  drops  into  the 
vessels  beneath.  This  half-fermented  must 
remains  iu  small  casks  for  several  months 
sweet,  and  has  some  similarity  to  the 
Cbampague.  Another  kind  of  wiue  there 
manufactured  is  the  so-called  "Rascian 
Wermutb."  The  barrels  are  nearly  filled 
with  half-dry  blue  grapes,  without  stems, 
and  then  a  good  old  red  wine  is  poured 
over  them,  with  some  wormwood  and 
spices. 

4.  The  wiues  of  Buda  (Of en)  are  aUo 
celebrated  for  their  fine  qualities — especial- 
ly the  red  ones  of  Buda  and  its  environs, 
and  the  white  ones  of  Pesth,  in  the  same 
county — and  called  "Steiubrucher." 

5.  The  wines  of  St.  Endree  are  also 
very  fine,  agreeable  to  drink,  spirituous, 
and  aromatic.  Here  are  also  sweet  wines 
made  from  dry  grapes. 

6.  Sekzaidy  wines  may  suecessfully 
compete  «ith  the  best  Burgundy. 

7.  P^tshy  (Funfkirchen)  produces  good 
table  wines,  all  of  white  grapes. 

8.  Vitianyer  wines  remain  sweet  even 
when  many  years  old. 

9.  Neszm^ly  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
table  wiues  known,  the  peculiar  aromatic 
taste  of  which  can  not  be  found  in  any 
other  wine.  It  attains  its  maturity  in  from 
three  to  four  years.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
spots  where  these  magnificent  grapes  grow 
are  so  limited  in  circuit.  The  aveiage 
product  of  this  wine  amounts  yearly  only 
to  ten  thousand  barrels,  a  gallon  of  which 
sells  commonly  for  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
cents,  while  other  common  table  wines  can 


be  bought  in  Hungai'y  for  four  to  five  cents. 

10.  A  rival  to  the  Neszm^-ly  is  another 
white  wiue,  namely,  that  of  Shomlo.  Som< 
even  prefer  its  aromatic  taste  to  that  of  th< 
Ne8zro(;ly,  though  quite  of  another  bouquet, 
and  many  consider  it  the  best  wine  for  the 
table.  Its  grapes  grow  upon  a  basaltic 
hill  of  limited  s'ze;  the  average  yearly 
product  is  about  25,000  barrels. 

11.  Rust  and  (Edenburg  have  also  ex- 
cellent sweet  dessert  wines,  well  flavored 
and  spirituous. 

12.  Besides  many  others  of  first-rate 
quality  too  numerous  to  mention,  there  ar* 
also  of  prominent  notoriety  the  wiues  of 
Visonta,  Erlau,  Presburg,  Ratchdorf,  St 
George  Potsing,  Modern,  Gruau,  Limbacb, 
Tyrling,  Shcnkvitz,  Ducova,  Nusdorf, 
Neustadt,  etc. 

13.  Among  the  wines  of  Croatia  is  thf 
Moslavina.  equal  to  the  Burgundy ;  th^ 
Babulek  and  Bukovetz,  the  most  promineni 
for  their  rich  aromatic  savor  and  strength 

14.  The  wines  of  Buuat,  iu  Lowei 
Hungary,  are  also  generally,  on  account  o- 
the  warm  climate,  very  spirituous,  nnl< 
and  spicy.  The  best  of  thim  is  furnishe. 
by  Vershitz,  near  the  Turkish  boundary, 
and  Weiskirchen. 

To  give  a  slight  insight  into  the  enormous 
wiue  production  of  Hungary.  I  will  her 
mention  only  a  few  instances:  Promontory 
a  single  hill,  55,000  barrels  a  ynar;  Teteny 
a  village,  65.000  barrels  yearly;  St.  Audree, 
a  village.  70,000  barx.ls;  Me'iusb.  470.00C 
barrels;  Petsb.  a  town  of  considerable 
extent,  500,000  barrels;  Tolna  Couuty, 
700,000  barrels.  In  this  county  the  village 
of  Seskard  alone  averages  yt-arly  250,000 
barrels,  aud  the  county  of  Pest  255,000 
barrels.  Hungary  may  be  therefore  rightly 
classed  among  the  first  vine-growing  coul" 
tries,  h^r  wine  produce  being  neither  in 
quality  nor  quantity  second  to  any  other 
country  upon  the  globe.  Francis  Shams,  iu 
his  c-  lebrated  work,  estimates  the  yearly 
average  yield  at  30,000  barrels.  One  thirty- 
second  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  iu 
Hungary  is  planted  with  grape  vines. 

THE    BHINE    WINKS. 

Both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  outlet, 
several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  up 
to  the  city  of  Bonn,  display  to  the  eye, 
with  but  little  interruption,  their  innumer- 
able vineyards.  All  the  wines  which  are 
made  in  these  districts  should  properly  be 
called  Rheinwiues;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
each  particular  wine  being  the  more  easily 
distinguished  from  that  of  any  other,  the 
name  of  the  particular  district  where  each 
kind  is  produced  is  commonly  adopted  as 
the  title  of  the  wine,  namely,  Elsasser, 
Seawine,  Marggrafl'er,  Aarblischer,  Zaardt- 
wine,  aud  Naahwine. 

Those  wines  only  which  are  called 
"Rheiugaus,"  aud  those  made  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mayence  aud  on  the  left  bauk  of  the 
river,  are  by  custom  designated  by  the 
name  of  "Rheinwiues;"  and,  indeed,  these 
sorts  are  eminently  eutitUd  to  this  mark  of 
distinction,  as  they  possess,  more  than  any 
of  the  others,  those  peculiar  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  Rhine  wines.  After 
a  few  hours'  travel  frou  Mayence  on  the 
right  bauk  of  the  River  Rhine,  you  begin 
to  enter  upon  the  more  favorable  regions 
foi  the  culture  of  the  viue — the  so-called 
"Rheingau."  Here  the  most  celebrated 
wiue  districts  are  the  following:  Asmann- 
hausen,  Rndesheim,  Geisenheim,  Johaunis- 
berg,  Markobruuu,  Steinberg,  and  Hock- 
heim,  which  lies  toward  the  east. 

Next  in  quality  to  the  wines  produced  in 
these  districts  you  may  class  with  perfefit 


certainty  those  made  on  the  b  ft  bnnk  of 
the  river;  e.  j/.,  those  of  Sehailachler,  lugt  l- 
Ueim,  Laubeuheim,  Bodenheini,  aud  Nier- 
stein,  all  of  which  places  are  iu  the  vicinity 
of  MfiyenC',  nnd  whose  wines  are  not  un- 
frequenlly  fouud  to  give  satisfaction  even 
to  the  ablest  connoisseurs;  for,  even  if  the 
stringency  and  spiciness  of  the  first-named 
class  of  wiueR  can  not  be  aHain  1  by  these 
other  kinds,  yet  these  districts  have  afl'ord- 
ed  wines,  which  by  Ihi  ir  sweetuiss,  bou- 
quet, and  strength,  have  obtiiiued  for  them 
a  considerable  degree  of  public  estimation. 

Tne  vineyards  also  toward  the  soulh  and 
-louthwest  aftVird  uuexceptioual  wines. 
Nature,  however. [has  not  provjdi  d  iu  i  very 
part  of  this  wine-country  a  soil  so  cong  tiial 
to  the  culture  of  the  grape  as  she  has  in  ihe 
Rheingau.  There  the  soil  attains  its  high- 
.-st  perfection  for  the  production  of  choice 
wines;  there  flourish  the  rich*  st  vineyard  , 
which  produce  the  most  g'  uerous  wine,  the 
vines  themselves  growing  generally  in 
^tony  ground  or  iu  the  clefts  of  rocks.  On 
he  southerly  side  of  these  tracts  the  suu 
ihines  the  whole  day  long;  its  rays  warm 
he  stones  to  the  grentest  intensity,  and,  by 
be  radiation  of  heal  ther<  from,  the  grape 
s  ripened  by  Ihe  solur  influence  to  an  equal 
perfection  with  those  which  are  fully  ei- 
)Osed  to  the  direct  blaze  of  the  sunbeams. 
V  high  degree  of  vinous  essence  is  conse- 
[Uently  developed  iu  these  grapes — an 
e'ement  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vnin 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Rhine.  The  fact 
iS  announced  to  you  from  a  distance  by  the 
smell  of  the  air,  which  is  impregnated  with 
the  sweetness  and  spicy  odors  arising  from 
the  vineyards.  Besides  the  distiicts  above 
enumerated,  whose  vintages  take  the  pre- 
eminence of  all  others  in  the  Rheiugau, 
there  are  many  other  places  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  are  suited  to  the 
growing  of  vines  of  various  varieties. 

All  the  wine  districts  on  the  Rheingau, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Burgundy  vines, 
from  Asmaunhausen,  produce  only  white 
wines.  Opposite  the  Rheingau,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  red  wiues  are  produced 
also,  as  at  Ingelheim  and  Lorch,  near 
Mayence,  and  several  other  places.  The 
latter  place,  like  the  Asmaunhausen,  iu  the 
Rheingau,  affords  Burgundies  of  superior 
strength  aud  piquancy,  but  never  excels  in 
sweetness  or  purity.  The  finest  Rhine  wine 
comes  indubitably  from  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Rudisheim  and  Hinterhaus.  The 
variety  of  grape  cultivated  in  these  moun- 
tain sites  is  called  the  Orleans  or  Hart- 
heugst ;  these  diff'er  from  all  the  native 
grapis  of  the  Rhine.  They  are  very  large 
in  size  aud  exceedingly  aromatic,  and  in 
favoiable  seasons  they  become  extremely 
sweet.  This  accounts  amply  for  the  fact 
that,  iu  the  year  1822,  four  thousand 
Rhenish  florins  were  paid  for  one  pipe 
(about  280  gallons)  of  Rudesheimer  wine — 
about  $14  28  per  gallon.  Iu  the  year  1815 
1200  such  pipes  were  raistd  in  Rndesheim, 
and  1400  pipes  in  the  year  1819.  This  wine 
is  appreciated  for  its  strength  and  pleafeant 
flavor.  It  difi"er8  from  the  mountain  wines 
made  from  the  Orleans  grape,  of  which  the 
average  yearly  product  is  fully  150  pipes. 
The  Oberfelder  and  Kiesling  grape  also 
produce  from  400  to  500  pipes,  and  Hinter- 
haus yields  annually  from  10  to  12  pipes. 
In  the  year  1809,  the  price  of  a  pipe  of 
these  wiues  was  3,000  Rhenish  florins  in 
Rudesheim;  in  1800.  1800  florins;  in  1804, 
750  to  900  florins. 

Almost  equally  esteemed  are,  first,  the 
wiues  of  Steinberg  and  Johannisltrg;  next, 
those    of    Rothenberg;  next,    Geisenheim; 
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'onrlhty.  those  of  Murkobrunn  «nd  Oraf- 
•nberg.  near  Kiedt-riek.  All  these  wini-s 
Are  prodnced  from  ft  grape  cnlKd  tin 
BioKling.  Thtrt  Rrape  is  iiif<  rinr  to  none  in 
1>oii<itiet,  finenefis  and  swi-i-lncss.  Om 
-pipe  of  the  Stfintxrg  vintage  wag.  in  Ihi 
•jear  1822,  sold  for  the  sum  of  5,001  tiorin^ 
■  l$7  11  Ibf  giillon).  The  Wneynrd  belungK 
*lo  th<>  estate  of  Ihf  Duke  of  Nassau.  All 
ilhfs«'  wint'B  have,  as  wf  miMitioned  before, 
>  obtain'  d,  f*)r  th<  ir  riMiinrkablo  spieintHs 
And  ndor,  (hT-ir  <-X'ini<-iU-  Huvorand  pii|Uitu- 
'cy,  an  fspecial  pubtie  preference,  so  (hat 
"the  winr^rowers  will  readily  make  uu  out 
'^Iny  of  IbonnaudK  of  doUars  iu  a  vineyard  of 
'this  description. 

The  best  fruit  for  the  production  of  this 
*wine  is  grown  in  the  upper  r«gions  of  tbo 
•mounlahis,  whero  it  is  prott  cted  by  thi' 
^cbatenm.  The  next  iu  quality  of  thin  wine 
lis  produced  from  the  grapes  cultivnttil  in 
Hbcceutral  parts  of  the  niountuin  heights. 
'Thv  most  inferior  kinds  are  produced  from 
^Deynrds  at  tbt  ir  base.  The  soil  consists 
of  Binte. 

During  tlie  procesa  of  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, the  bung-bole  of  the  cask  is  cov.  r^d 
with  ft  patch  of  jiaper,  upon  which  is  placed 
A  brick.  After  the  fermentutiou  has  ceased, 
the  barrel  is  replenished,  and  a  bnng  with 
«  valve  is  put  on,  so  that,  in  case  of  a 
secoiNJ  fermantation  occurring,  the  carbonic 
M(\  gas  t*volTtd  by  that  process  can  readily 
escape. 

Duriog  the  first  year  the  wine  is  drawn 
Kiff  three  times;  iu  tho  course  of  (he  second 
jcar  ©Bce  or  twice,  so  as  to  clarifj"  it  suf- 
ificiently;  aud  it  is  only  after  a  period  of 
'four  or  five  years  that  the  wine  becomts 
'^ufiicieutly  ripened  for  the  final  operation 
•of  bottling  off,  after  which  it  can  be  kept 
•for  ft  period  of  Iwenty-five  years  or  even 
Qnore.  To  prevent  any  sediment,  the  wiue 
^hfts,  iu  the  tirst  place,  t-}  be  cleared.  When 
Ihe  wiue  is  drawn  oflT,  it  is  pumped  into 
troughs,  which  conduct  the  stream  till  it 
flows  into  ibe  bung-hole  of  the  cask,  by 
which  procefis  the  whole  volume  of  wine 
becomes  more  thoroughly  mix<  d. 

Here  the  wiue  is  uever  carried  iu  buckets, 
or  poured  from  them  into  the  barrels, 
because,  by  exposure  to  the  ntiuosphere, 
vines  made  from  the  juice  of  rotten 
grapt  H  would  be  turuid  iutu  a  brown  color, 
which  discoloration,  although  it  will  par- 
tially disappear  in  time,  yet  tlie  body  of  the 
wiue  itself  will,  uotwilhstituding,  be  always 
of  a  darker  tint  than  usual. 

I>uriug  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
Ibo  valve-bungs  are  affixed  to  the  wino 
barrels.  These  are  shaped  like  an  ordinary 
bnng,  but  they  have  a  small  perforation 
through  the  center,  which  is  closed  up  by 
the  insertion  of  a  cork,  adjusttd  by  a  steel 
spring,  which  a)ipar«itus  nffurds  a  free 
escape   for  any  evolution  of  gas. 

Un  the  17th,  18lh.  I'Jtb  aud  *20th  days  of 
October,  1831,  ihe  work  of  picking  the 
grapes  began,  continuing  from  nuon  until 
4  P.M.  On  the  s«mtherly  sites,  where  the 
grapes  had  l>ecome  rotten  ripe,  the  gather* 
ing  of  the  balance  was  commenced  on  the 
27th,  28tb.  2lMh  and  30th  of  the  same 
mouth,  and  was  continued  until  the  oth  of 
the  following  \oveniber,  when  the  picking 
was  finished.  On  the  27th  and  2Slh  the 
two  best  vineyards  were  selected,  and  their 
choice  fruit  picked  separate  and  kept  apart 
from  the  rest.  This  work,  although  slow 
in  being  performed,  paid  for  itself  well;  for, 
aft«r  fermentation,  the  must  remained  as 
thick  as  Malaga,  and  before  the  processea 
of  making  the  wino  were  completed,  it 
sold  for  DO  less  than  lO.t^KlO  guilders  the 
pipe,  or  $14.38  the  gallon. 


The  Cass- 1  viniyard  contains  fi3  morgens 
the  annual  produce  of  which  is  25  pipes; 
■  acb  pipe  contains  1500  bottles,  worth  24,- 
000  florins.  In  the  year  1818  they  raised 
47,  and  iu  1810.  52  pipes  of  wine. 

This  wine  contains  n  large  porporlion  of 
spirit,  and  is  very  palatable.  It  ranks  in 
ipuility  with  the  best  wines  extant.  It  is 
made  from  the  Kiesliug  grape.  These 
grapes  are  li-ft  to  riiH-u  thoroughly,  and 
not  iMitil  the  wine  is  a  year  old,  is  it  drawn 
ort"  the  lees. 

Tht^  following  yeare  have  producid  good 
vintages:  1704,  18o2,  1804,  1811  and  1822 
In  1819  the  price  per  bottle  of  first  class 
w  iue  was  four  florins,  of  second  class  three, 
and  of  third  class  one  and  a  half.  At 
H<H-kheim  (one  hour's  ride  from  Xlayence) 
'he  grow  on  an  elevated  table-laud,  which 
verges  toward  the  maiu,  and  covei-s  an 
area  of  1200  morgens.  Its  site  is  cxpostd 
fully  to  the  sun,  but  has  little  protection 
from  the  north  winds;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  that  this  wiue 
owes  its  excellence. 

The  price  of  one  morgeu  {a  little  over 
half  an  acre)  of  vineyard  near  Mayenee  is 
2000  floiins;  toward  the  center  of  the 
li-ights,  1000;  and  on  the  tops.  500  florins. 
The  most  preferable  locality  lies  iu  the 
direction  of  the  Dechanci,  aud  the  choicest 
spot  there,  is  what  is  called  the  "Church 
Piece.'"  It  lies  contiguous  to  the  church 
itself,  which  probably  shelters  it  from  the 
northerly  winds  on  one  side,  and  rediates 
Ihe  light  aud  heat  of  the  south  rly  suu  on 
the  other. 

In  good  seasons  a  barrel  of  Rhenish 
wiue  realizes  the  sum  of  5000  florins. 

Here  the  owners  of  extensive  vineyards 
pick  their  grapes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
rot  and  the  gathering  of  such  clusters  as 
are  not  found  in  this  condition  is  deferred 
to  a  lottr  period,  till  it  arrives.  The  berry 
must  be  of  a  light-browu  color  aud  opaque, 
not  green  and  transj-areut:  the  kernels 
brown  and  not  white;  the  fruit  itself  of  a 
suuburut  and  sweet  taste  to  the  palate;  the 
vin>  -stem  must  be  iu  a  dry  and  saph  ss 
state. 

The  entire  bunches  of  the  Riesliug 
grape  are  deposited  in  a  treadiug-tank, 
and  are  crushed  by  the  feet  of  the  laborers. 
liy  this  operation  the  bouquet  (which 
origiuateii  from  the  part  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  husk)  will  be  easier  extracted,  aud 
the  wine  Miuch  more  flavored;  still  more 
so  if  the  must  thus  gained  remains  undis- 
turbed for  twenty-fonr  hours.  After  this 
interval,  the  husks  are  thrown  into  the 
ordinary  winepress.  The  fermenting  pro- 
cess is  carried  ou  iu  the  barrel,  the  bung- 
bole  of  which  is  covered  cither  with  a  vine- 
leaf  or  an  inverted  bung.  The  buugs  used 
for  this  purpose  are  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  which  are  pluuged  to  half  their 
length  iu  the  wine.  By  this  means  the 
bungs  are  constantly  soaked  by  the  wiue, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  sud  fit  better 
to  the  vent  of  the  barrels. 

In  Keif  eld,  thn  largest  town  in  the 
Uheiugau,  hituated  close  upon  the  Rivir 
Rhine, |the  vintagers  pick  the'rottiug  grapes 
first. 

The  crushing  of  the  berry  is  stidom  per- 
formed by  the  wine-mill,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  is  done  iu  the  tread-tub,  as  the  bou- 
quet is  by  that  means  more  readily  extract- 
ed. The  press  is  generally  used,  however, 
immediately  after  the  treading  by  the  foot, 
when  the  fruit  is  very  ripe;  but  in  Uss  ripe 
grapea  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  is 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  mechauical 
pressing  operation  is  performed.     The  fer* 


mentation  is  carried  on  in  separate  barrels 
which  are  hermetically  sealed  by  water 
It  ia  not  coiisiilered  that  the  wine  itself  i- 
bentfited  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  bu' 
it  is  adopted  rather  for  the  sake  of  security 
to  the  work-people,  as  it  prevents  tbt 
■scape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gfts  into  lb' 
vaults  where  they  are  employed. 

Steinberg — a  <|uarter  of  an  hour  frou. 
th'-  convent  of  Eberbach — produces,  by  il^ 
skillful  management,  an  excellent  kind  o' 
wine.  It  yi<lded  in  the  year  1819  eighty- 
four  pipes,  litre  the  grapi  s  are  gatht-red 
IIS  late  in  the  Season  as  JU)!^sible,  aud  the\ 
are  never  cleared  off  from  the  vines  at 
once,  but  iu  two  or  three  difTereiit  pickings. 
lis  they  become  fit  for  use.  The  work  is 
d')ne  here  two  or  turee  weeks  later  than  in 
the  Rheingau,  and  care  taken,  ntver  to 
gather  the  fruit  while  there  is  any  dew  on 
it.  H-re  also  the  grapes  are  crushed  h\ 
the  feet,  and  the  griuding-mills  are  no 
more  in  use.  In  a  season  of  failure,  the 
fruit  is  put  through  the  press  as  soon  as  it 
is  brought  in  from  the  field;  but  in  goofl 
seasons  it  lies  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours 
before  it  is  pressed,  so  that  the  saccharine 
matter  may  become  fully  developed.  Sepa- 
rating the  berries  from  the  stems,  which 
was  formerly  done,  is  uow  dispensed  with, 
as  of  no  account  and  expensive;  for  the 
stems  at  so  late  a  vintage  are  too  dry  to 
impair  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

The  red  wines  of  Asniannhausen,  in  the 
Rheingau,  are  also  of  a  very  valuable 
description.  In  strength  they  excel  all 
others  made  ou  the  Rhine,  not  excepting 
even  Burgundy  itself.  They  possess  a 
peculiar  spieiuess  which  is  rarely  met  with. 
The  narrow  limits  of  this  tract,  however, 
permit  the  cultivation  of  but  few  vineyards. 

The  preparation  of  the  wiue,  as  practiced 
iu  the  Duke's  cellars  at  Rudeshiem,  is  as 
follows:  The  grapes  are  pounded  together 
with  a  must-club,  and  then  conveyed  to 
Rudesheim;  there  they  are  thrown  tit 
innsse  into  a  square  trough  with  a  flat  bot- 
tom of  wire  gauze,  underneath  which  is 
another  vessel  into  wliich  the  bfrries  are 
swept  with  a  stiff  besom,  passing  through 
the  wire  sieve,  and  falling  into  the  vessel 
beneath.  After  this  operation,  they  are 
mashed  together  with  wooden  pounders 
until  the  whole  is  poanded  into  a  pulpy 
mass. 

The  fermenting  of  red  wines  is  conducted 
thus:  Tubs  are  placed  vertically,  iu  which 
a  faucet  is  inserted  at  the  lower  edge;  over 
this  hole  ft  perforated  little  board  or  tin  is 
nailed,  to  prevent  the  husks  from  entering 
the  faucet  and  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  wine.  Thus  the  wine  will  run  freely 
through  the  faucet  without  being  clogged 
up  by  the  pulp  of  the  grapes.  Into  these 
tubn,  thus  fitted  up,  the  conglomerated 
mass  of  mashed  grapes  is  put  so  far  as  to 
fill  them  up  to  within  a  quarter  part  of  the 
t(»p.  Then  a  cover,  perforated  wiih  small 
holes,  is  fastenid  with  some  three  or  four 
props  over  Ihe  mass,  so  that,  wheu  the 
same  commences  to  ferment,  and  conse- 
quently riscp,  nothing  but  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  the  fluid  part  of  the  mass  can 
penetrate  through  those  small  holes,  of 
which  the  former  two  will  virtually  pre- 
vent the  atmospheric  air  from  mixing  with 
and  souring  the  husks,  which,  on  their 
part,  would  communicate  this  sourness  to 
the  wine.  After  the  obove  precaution  is 
taken,  a  well-fitting  cover  is  inserted  and 
luted  air  light.  Into  this  cover  a  curved 
I  tin  or  glass  pipe  is  inserted,  the  upper  end 
j  of  which  is  pnt  into  a  small  vessel  filled 
j  with  cold  water.  The  water  will  absorb 
the   carbonic    acid   gas,   so   dt-leteriouB   to 


human  life;  but  the  water,  becoming  satu- 
rated with  the  gas,  inust  be  renewed  daily. 
Thus  the  whole  is  left  uutil  the  fermenta- 

ion  is  complete,  which  commonly  wiU 
take  place  within  three  weeks.  After  this 
'be  fluid  part  is  d*  canted  through  the  fao- 

■et;  the  cover,  together  with  the  perforat^^d 
board,  is  removed,  and  the  husks  properly 
pnssed,  each  kind  of  the  juices  being 
tilled  by  itself  into  barrels;  the  former 
making  a  wine  of  the  first  quality,  while 
•he  press  win*-  is  of  au  inferior  grade.  Red 
wiuis  are  gem  rally  drawn  off  iu  the  March 
following  the  vintage,  and  sold  in  four  or 
six  wi-eks  after.  What  stock  remains  on 
hand  is  drawn  off  again  in  the  following 
October. 

It  is  to  t>e  remarked  that,  by  an  excellent 
arrangement,  the  must  wino  can  be  con- 
veyed by  hollow  tubes  directly  from  tbo 
press  house  to  each  cask  in  the  cellar.  The 
method  above  described,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  for  the  making  of  red  wine. 
.\ll  other  modes  are  attended  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  too  long  exposure  of  the 
must  to  the  open  air.  which  gives  it  an 
acidity.  The  above  process  totally  obviates 
such  a  tendency,  as  all  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  is  excludid  by  the  water.  The 
red  wines  of  Ingelheim,  though  lighter  in 
quality,  nevertheless  keep  better  than  those 
of  Asmauuhausen.  They  raise  a  good 
deal  of  wine  here — one  ofnn  fetches  from 
five  to  six  carotiiU)^  whereas  the  gennine 
.\smanuhau6en  costs  at  least  ten  carolins. 


THE     VI^TAtJE. 


.\  circular  has  just  becu  issued  by  the 
Viticultural  Commission  suggesting  a  plan 
10  increase  the  price  of  wine  grapes  by 
wiih-holdiug  a  part  of  the  crop  from  sale 
for  wineinaking  and  depositing  of  the  rest 
for  other  purposes.  The  circular  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

To  the  producer  of  grapes  there  comes 
no  penalty  with  the  proposed  plan,  for  at 
the  low  pricf  s  uow  promised  for  grapes, 
there  is  little  difficulty  iu  disposing  of  tho 
unsold  half-crop  by  other  means,  among 
which  are  the  following:  (I)  drjing.  (2) 
distilling,  (3)  vinegar-making,  (4)  selling 
fvtsh  to  local  markets,  (5)  boiling;;  into 
cheap  syrup  for  domestic  use  or  sale. 

Ry  proper  mauagemeut  dried  grapes  will 
net  :^20  a  ton,  and  the  demand  is  growing. 
For  distilling,  $7  to  ¥10  can  be  realized, 
which  prices,  when  prices  from  the  other 
half  are  considered,  would  make  the  grow- 
ers come  out  about  even.  Spoiled  whita 
wine,  sold  for  vinegar  last  year  at  14  cents 
a  gallon,  and  more  was  desired  than  could 
be-  had.  Nearly  all  red  grapes  may  be  used 
for  wiue  vim  gar  if  pres^ed  without  fer- 
menting, and  a  white  wine  obtained,  tho 
only  kind  desired  for  vinegar.  This  wil 
bring  the  grower  $12  a  ton.  Where 
known  to  be  pure,  wine  vinegar,  at  retail, 
brings  from  25  to  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Local  markets  will  take  large  quanti- 
ties, if  properly  managed.  Fresh  grapes, 
shipped  in  bulk  to  San  Francisco  or  largo 
towns,  have  usually  realized  satisfactory 
prices.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  grapes 
in  bulk  from  Italians  of  San  Francisco, 
who  make  from  them  a  cheap  wine.  More 
fresh  grapes  will  be  used  if  offered  at 
growers  prices.  A  healthful  syrup  may  bo 
obtained  by  boiling  the  juice  or  must  of 
grapes.  Many  years  ago  when  grapes 
were  low,  growers  found  an  important  out- 
let by  this  means.  The  synip  was  sold  for 
domestic  use  in  jars  and  kegs.  This  pro- 
duct is  used  in  large  quantities  to  sweeten 
ports,  sherrits,  angelica,  etc. 
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ALCOHOI..  I 


Among  the  curions  side  issues  of  the 
carrent  tempereance  discussion,  savs  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  in  the  Centunj,  is  the  qnes- 
lioa  whether  alcohol  is  a  natural  product. 
This  is,  I  believe,  vigorously  denied  in 
Bome  quarters.  Alcohol,  like  bread,  is 
manufactured  artificially  from  a  natural 
product.  In  each  case  fermentation,  a 
natural  process,  is  made  use  of.  But  while 
bread  is  known  only  as  a  product  of  manu- 
facture, alcohol  appears  to  be  very  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  though  in  extremely 
minute  quantities.  Nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising. If  grapes  or  apples,  or  their  juice, 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  fermentation  sets  in, 
and  the  sugar  and  other  carbohydrates  are 
changed  to  alcohol.  The  ferments  which 
cause  the  change,  are  afloat  in  the  air  all 
about,  and  might  not  unnaturally  attract 
similar  compounds  in  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Professor  Muntz,  of  the  National 
Agronomic  Institute,  in  Paris,  has,  by  re- 
fined chemical  tests,  discovered  evidences 
of  alcohol  in  cultivated  soils,  in  rain  water, 
in  sea  and  river  water,  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere. He  finds  that  vegetable  moulds 
may  contain  considerable  quantities,  and 
it  appears  probable  that  the  alcohol  ''origi- 
nates in  the  soil,  from  the  fermentation  of 
the  organic  matters  in  it,  and  is  thence  dif- 
fused as  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.''  An- 
other side  issue  of  our  tempeiance  discus- 
sion is  the  so-called  "Bible  wine"  theory, 
which  maintains  that  the  wine  used  in 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  not 
alcoholic.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
evidence  that  the  composition  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  the  laws  of  fermentation,  or 
the  practice  in  the  making  and  using  of 
wine  were  diflferent  in  that  country  at  that 
time  from  those  in  other  countries,  or  in 
that  country  at  other  times;  and  believe  it 
safe  to  say  that  the  theory  that  Bible  wine 
was  diflferent  from  other  wine,  that  it  had 
not  the  alcohol  which  other  wines  contain, 
is  without  any  basis  to  support  it,  in  th« 
epinion  of  the  student  of  science. 


The  tbocbles  between  grap3  growers 
and  wino  merchant  are  culminating  in  a 
determination  upon  the  part  of  the  former 
that  no  longer  will  a  condition  of  afifuirs 
tantamount  to  beggary  be  tolerated  in  sacra- 
ficing  the  producer  in  an  interminable 
contest  over  who  can  s.lt  California  wines 
the  cheapest.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the 
whole  question  binges.  A  constant  war 
over  prices  has  been  going  on  for  years 
among  a  ct-rtaiu  class  of  dealers,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  our  wines  are  selling  at  a 
rate,  simply  ruinous  to  nli  concerned  in  the 
business. 

The  talk  about  boycotting  is  all  humbug 
and  only  amounts  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  a  few  of  the  wine  selKrs  to 
refrain  from  purchasing  from  theiudepeud- 
enlgrower  who  is  selling  his  wine  on  this  mar- 
ket. It  is  not  a  general  combination  against 
the  producer.  The  low  prict-s  to  which  the 
market  has  been  forced  has  iu  itself  com- 
pelled the  wine  man  to  buy  where  he  can 
find  the  cheapest  offer.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  unfortunate  producer  is  forced 
into  a  corner,  and  the  dealer  is  doing  a 
business  which  must  eventually  end  in  ruin- 
ing himself,  as  he  is  (he  reputation  of 
our  wines. 

The  matter  has  now  come  to  a  point, 
where  the  grower  is  forced  in  his  own  pro- 
tection to  take  some  decided  action.  The 
movement  has  commenced  in  the  vari- 
ous wine  growing  districts,  and  it  will  be 
kept  up  until  the  market  price  of  wines  is 
forced,  by  a  short  supply,  up  to  the  higher 
figures  it  should  command  from  a  standard 
of  excellence,  and  to  a  rate  which  means  a 
profit  for  the  producer. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Our  wines  are 
not  such  a  drug  on  the  market  at  home  and 
abroad  as  to  warrant  the  absurd  prices — 
as  low  at  times  as  nine  cents  per  gallon^ 
at  which  they  have  lately  sold.  The  de- 
mand is  growing  iu  the  Eastera  States  and 
abroad  at  a  rate  which  should  make  the 
comparatively  email  supply  worth  fully 
fifty  cents  pcrgallon.  The  wine  men  should 
remember  that  in  depreciating  the  value  of 
their  goods,  they  are  not  only  injuring  the 
grape  grower  but  also  their  own  business. 
Competition  in  the  trade  carrit  d  to  extremes 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble  and  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  ameliorate  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  business  the 
principal  sufterers — the  gi-ape  growers — 
may  be  depended  upon  to  right  it  for  them- 
selves. 

The  vineyards  of  California  are  now  iu 
too  floux'isbing  a  condition  to  be  easily 
wrecked.  The  profits  of  the  owners  may 
be  curtailed  for  a  time,  but  the  avenues  now 
opened  into  which  the  product  can  eveutu- 
aly  be  turned  to  good  advantage,  are  too 
numerous  to  cause  much  anxitty  as  ;to  the 
fuuture  outcome. 

Fighting  among  the  two  important  fac- 
tors of  an  iudustrj'  like  that  in  wines,  is 
an  unfortunate  affair  which  would  undoubt. 
edly  be  ended  with  much  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned,  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  live  and  let  live. 


The  Mebchint  is  authorized  to  state  that 
the  California  Winery  and  Security  Com- 
pany of  this  city  is  now  read)*  to  receive 
wines  on  storage  to  the  capacity  of  three 
million  gallons.  Storage  room  in  the 
company's  warehouses  has  been  secured  in 
advance  for  over  one  million  gallons,  and 
there  is  every  possibility  that  the  entire 
capacity  will  be  employed  during  the  com 
ing  season. 


Bonfori's  Circuiar  contains  the  following 
latest  r.-porta  from  foreign  vineyards: 

Vines  are  in  a  fine  condition  in  Portngal; 
the  blossoming  has  taken  place  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  a  fine  sunshine  hastening 
the  transformation  from  tlower  to  grape;  if 
therefore  thuuilt'rstorms  and  hail  spare  tlif 
wine  regions  and  the  ruins  do  not  come 
down  too  heavily,  we  may  look  forward  to 
abundance  coupled  with  fine  quality,  if  not 
thwarted  by  the  phyllr»xera, (still  making 
headway)  ihe  anthracuosis  and  pyralis. 

In  Bordeaux,  up  to  the  close  of  June, 
vintage  prospects  looked  brig^ht,  but  rainy 
weather  begins  to  cause  some  uneasiness. 
If  it  does  not  slop  soon  there  will  be  a 
wide  spread  dr.qipingof  diminutive  grapes. 
In  thi-  uiuuiitHiiis  it  is  feared  the  r.-'ine  may 
seriously  curtail  the  yield.  In  the  Miner- 
vais",  not  only  the  grafted  but  quite  as 
much  of  the  oKK>r  viues  are  doing  well, 
promising  abuud  lUce.  The  mildew  is  com- 
plained of  in  a  tew  localities  abont  Cette, 
the  warm,  damp  weather  favoring  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  Rhenesh  Hesse,  the  vines  still  promise 
great  abundance.  From  Rheingau  comes 
similar  reports,  also  from  Harardt  iloun- 
tain  district,  wh  re  Ihe  vines,  it  is  said, 
could  not  well  look  btter  than  they  do. 

In  Hungary,  the  young  grapes  have  mad« 
rapid  headway  and  it  appears  pretty  certaio 
that  there  will  be  a  gond  average  yield. 
The  vintage  is  a  fortnight  ahead  of  lasi 
year's. 

The  coming  vintage  in  '^paiu  promise? 
great  abundnuee,  in  a  good  many  localities 
the  yield  will  be  unusally  larg  .  Some  in- 
stances of  disease  are  notid,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  damage  the  prospects. 

Advices  about  the  Italian  wine  crop  are 
decidedly  favorable,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions such  as  Tuscany, Piedmont  and  Venice. 

The  vintage  outlook  in  Algeria  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  satisfactory. 


The  following  reports  are  given  from 
the  vine  growing  districts  of  the  north  and 
southern  states: 

Some  mildew  of  berry  and  stem  is  re- 
ported in  several  vineyards  on  Lake  Keuka. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  serious,  as  the  weather 
for  some  time  past  has  been  dry  and  cool, 
which  is  favorable  to  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  grape.  Reports  from  the  Hud- 
sou  are  favorable,  and  it  is  believed  the 
fruit  is  as  far  advanced  as  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  All  through  Western  New 
York,  if  no  unlocked  for  calamity  over- 
takes them  between  now  and  vintage  time, 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  grapes  will  be 
excellent,  probably  better  than  an  average. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  grape 
growers  have  suffered  considerable  loss 
during  this  unseasonable  year,  but  the 
crops  is  by  no  means  a  complete  failure. 

In  the  Piedmont  and  Albemarle  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia,  there  is  an  excellent 
prospect  for  a  splendid  crop  of  grapes. 
There  is  almost   no   mildew   or   rot  up  to 


The  offeb  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  through  General  Manager 
Towne,  to  pass  boys  and  girls  desiring  em- 
ployment in  the  County,  during  the  fruit 
packing  season,  over  its  lines  at  half  fare 
rates,  is  exceedingly  liberal  and  should  aid 
materially  iu  removing  the  serious  obstacle 
to  the  vine  growing  industry,  experienced 
through  a  scarcity  of  labor,  when  gather- 
ing the  crop.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  its 
subordinate  branches,  has  the  matter 
under  coutrol. 


HAKANZTIIT     HONORED. 

A  tiraiifl  Bniiqtiof  l^iiilrri^  I  (he  rellrl  c 

Pre^lileiit  ol   Itie    Vlllciil'iirnl 

ConktulMfiloii. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  tendered  to 
.^rpad  Haraszthy,  the  ex-prcs'denl  of  the 
Viticultural  Commissinn,  in  pioneer  Hall, 
ast  evening,  by  a  number  of  Ihe  wine- 
growers of  the  State  and  Ihe  gu>'st'fl  per- 
sonal friends.  The  lower  hall  of  the  build- 
ing was  handsomely  and  appropriately 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  columns 
were  wreathed  in  vine  branches  and  gar- 
lands of  the  grape  bush  were  bung  about 
the  hall,  Abont  100  gentlemen  sat  at  the 
tables,  arranged  in  horse-shoe  form,  which 
glittered  with  silverware  and  colored  glnssf  s 
and  which  were  redolent  with  the  perfume 
of  fresh-cut  flowers.  Large  fruit  epergnes 
stacked  high  with  grapes  of  all  kindn,  wero 
a  feature  of  the  table  decoration,  and  were 
mute  but  potent  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  feast  and  business  of  the  feasters. 

Promptly  at  8  o'clock  the  guests  assen:- 
bled  in  the  reception  room  of  the  building 
and  half  an  hour  lutt'-r  udjournoJ  to  the 
banquet  hall.  Arpad  Haraszthy  occnpied 
the  post  of  honor,  with  Chirles  A.  Wet- 
more  on  his  light  and  Ira  G  Hoitt  on  his 
'eft.  All  pr'  sent  wtnt  to  work  at  the  buei 
ness  of  the  evening  with  a  will  and  an  ex- 
cellent repast  was  provided.  The  menu, 
printed  on  neatly  designed  cards,  was 
elaborate  and  the  wines  includt^d  all  kinds 
if  old  California  vintages, fdatiug  back  to 
1S77. 

About  10:30  o'clock  the  speeches  com- 
menced, Charles  A.  Wetmore  opening  with  a 
toast  to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Haraszthy  responded  in  a  feeling  speech, 
and  was  followed  by  M.  M.  Estee,  Frauk 
Pixley  and  others. 

Among  those  presi  ut  were:  Arpad 
Haraszthy,  M.  M.  Estee,  Charles  Bunds- 
chu,  Marcus  D.  Boruck,  E.  H.  Rixford, 
Judge  McFarhind,  Bozo  Radovich,  W.  E. 
Brown,  F.  A.  Haber,  Consul  Bee,  Charles 
A,  We  more,  I.  de  Turk,  George  Wtst, 
W.  S.  Manlove.  J.  H.  Wheeler.  Colonel 
Andrews,  Frank  Murphy,  Ira  G.  Hoitt, 
R.  J.  Harrison,  J.  L.  Heald,  H.  A.Mariam. 
H.  W.  Melntyre,  Joseph  Napthaly.  Byrou 
Jackson,  N.  Wyekoff,  C.  N.  Fox,  George 
Sanderson,  Dr.  W.  B.  May.  Frank  Pixley, 
H.  W.  Crabb,  Charies  Krug,  W.  Scheffler. 
T.  F.  Harlev,  Charles  J.  King,  Luman 
Wadhara.  E.  J.  Maslin,  H.  M.  Lyrue.  Fred- 
erick  Pohndorf,  George  West,  Frank  M. 
West,  Albert  Lachman,  Dr.  Frasier,  J.  B. 
J.  Portal,  Louis  Lenzberger,  J.  Euler,  W, 
Weglein,  Charles  Kohler.  P.  Canessa,  W, 
M.  Bramhall,  Donald  Bruce,  Harace  Davis, 
J.  P.  Irish,  W.  B.  Ewer.  M.  Lafrey,  C. 
Buckley,  J.  F.  Gawthorae,  Arthur  Still,  C. 
J.  King,  A.  Graver,  Dr.  John  Hastings,  Dr. 
R.  A.  McLean,  B.  Dreyfus,  J.  Landsberger, 
N.E.Rose,  A.  C.  Bassett,  J.  P.  Smith, 
George  A.  Fisher,  W.  H.  Worth,  Clartnce 
J.  Wetmore,  Charles  F.  Lutgen.  T.  C. 
Vau  Nasa,  J.  L.  Beard,  G.  W,  Langan,  W. 
H.Whiteley.  J.  M.  Curtis,  Michael  Flood^ 
P.  Kleine,  F.  Korbel.  A.  M.  Ebbats.  j' 
Charles  de  St.  Hubert,  Alexander  Martin, 
Edward  Kruse,  J.  W.  Jarvis,  Henry  Casa- 
nova and  J.  Caire. 


California  shippers  to  Eastern  markets, 
will  on  and  after  August  10,  get  through 
Eastern  rates  from  any  railroad  station  in 
the  State,  the  same  as  from  San  Francisco 
and  other  places  hither  is  known  as  ter- 
minal points.  In  the  matter  of  rates,  that 
of  SI. 40  in  raisins  and  dried  fruits,  while  in 
some  respects  equivalent  to  a  reduction, 
is  higher  than  those  of  previous  seasons. 


_i 
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A  SHALL  detachment  of  the  N-  E.  A. 
oumbiTiDg  oTer  60<>,  iDvaded  Livermore 
VAlUy  dnriug  the  late  eDcampment  on 
fht?  Coast,  unJ  wt-re  most  hospitably  euter- 
taiined  by  the  wiue  growers  o(  thiit  prosper 
OU8  repioD.  The  hiayiest  work  of  tho 
day  took  pluci-  uud.  r  llw  over-spreading 
fuliaKe.  on  th'-  grounds  of  John  H.  Wheeler, 
at  Mocha  statiou,  when  an  attack  was 
0|>en«d  un  a  inanimoth  lunch  table,  fairly 
groaning  bcnt-itth  a  weight  of  tempting 
viands,  fl^ukrd  with  wines  of  various 
kinds,  tvery  bottle  of  which  had  earned  a 
prize  in  couipciitiou  with  ihe  products  of 
the  state  at  larg  .  duiiug  tht-  recent  State 
Titiculltirnl  Convention.  The  onslaught 
was  Ttry  rffeclivt-,  and  little  was  Uft  of  the 
enemy  to  telt  the  tale. 

The  dt'lieate  flavor  of  this  celebrated  vin- 
tage was  sauipK-d.  and  fully  appreciated 
by  the  viititorf,  many  of  whom  could  not 
be  tempttd  on  otlv^r  occasions,  to  even 
fcait  ihiir  .  yt-a  upou  the  amber  or  ruby 
colored  nectar  of  our  California  vineyards. 
Ma^ic  enlivened  the  scene  around  the 
festive  board,  which  was  rendered  if  any- 
thing more  attrnc'ive  by  the  fine  ornamen- 
tal display  of  large  branches  of  fig,  olive 
and  almond  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  from 
the  orchards  of  Chas.  A.  Wctmore.  After 
spending  an  agreeable  afiemoon  in  review- 
ing the  many  attractive  features  of  the  val- 
ley, the  insurgents  departed  on  their  way 
rejoicing,  with  hearty  cheers  for  theii  kindly 
eDtertaioein, 


bnng  and  turn  nntil  the  two  plates  bang  so 
that  they  be  parallel.  They  should  be 
immersed  well  in  the  wine,  but  not  toncb 
the  bottom  of  the  cask,  to  allow    the  ga^^ 


Sjin  Fbascisco,  Cal  .  August  1.  1883. 
The  Bnidslreet  iU-rcHntile  Agency  reports 
67  failures  in  the  Pacific  Coast   States  and 
Territories    for    the    month    of    July,    just 


bubbles  to  pass  freily  to  the  c»nter  the  dosed,  with  assets  $130, (»C2  and  liabilities 
lowor  the  palates  hang,  the  stronger  the'  1B5.000.  .As  com|uired  with  the  provi<ms 
effect  on  the  wine.  i  month  with  aH<i  ts   $I<,7<)j   uii  I    liabiliii  >« 

The  two  ptatina  threads  then  are  fixed  lo'$i>^  64*5.    and   "1     f.>r     ih*     c^.rr  Kpoudiug 
the  thri-ads  in  the  u*  xt  cask  with  a  coiuniou    month  of   IHS 


Clipper  wire,  and  ^^o  on,  dmuectiiig  auotht-r 
free  thread  with  the  b.illery,  closing  at  last 
the  circuit,  uj^m  which  action  can  begin. 
Prolonged  actio'i  of  not  very  strong  cur- 
rents is  the  most  efficacious  procedure. 
After  each  operation  take  samples  beikt 
through  a  third  hole  iu  the  cork  bung  by  a 
pipette,  and  examine  t  ff  ct  in  order  to  stop 
or  continue.  Move  or  beat  the  sample  iu 
order  to  try  the  flLivor. 

Mr.  Mengariui  considers  the  process  an 
easy  one  and  worthy  lo  be  popularizLd,  as 
it  seems  established  that  other  processors 
of  ageing  a  wine  are  either  more  tedious  or 
cosily,  and  that  especially  for  ordiu.iry 
wiues  the  advantage  of  rendering  them  by 
electri&catiou  more  proper  for  transporta- 
tion it  is  a  cheap  way  of  advancing  them, 
rendering  alcoholization  unuecesstiry. 

Practice  will  show  if  the  expectations  of 
Mr.  Mecgarini  are  justified,  auyhow  ucne- 


with   assets    $l2t).C5l  and 
liabilities  $2S(;.IS7. 

The  failures  for  the  past  month  are 
divided  among  the  States  and  Terrilorii  s 
as  follows: 
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$l2tt.01iJ       «1S'..000 


SoMR  iNTKBEsTiNii  particular^  o(  grapi- 
drying  iu  ihe  ditT^reut  distriets  of  California 
will  be  found  iu  th  •  columns  of  this  issn*^ 
of  tho  Merchant.  The  instructions  and 
suggeslions  fio;u  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Wheeler  to  tho  inspectors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Viticnllnral  Cumruissioners,  and 
grape  gro  vers  gent-rally,  on  th ;  first  page, 
are  point  d  and  practieal. 


15,000  men  and  125.000,000  money.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  France  lost  225,000 
men  and  9.288.000,000  money.  And  now 
France  is  bristling  with  Boulangism  and 
will  be  comp<  lied  to  go  in  with  Russia  f  re 
long  in  a  slrngglo  more  terrible  ihiin  all  be- 
fore it.  The  estimate  is  Ihat  France  ai.d 
Ru^ia  together  can  |  at  iu  the  field  9,500.- 
000  of  men,  while  G%  rmany,  Austria  and 
Italy  can  meet  them  with  as  many  more. 
Think  of  20,000,000  men  eager  for  each 
oiher>'  lives  on  Europtan  battle  plains- 
what  has  been  the  gain  of  it  all. — Gtob- 
Democrat. 


ELE4.-TRI»K'ATIOX     OF     WISES. 

Mr.  Flavio  Mengariui.  a  well-kuown 
<eDologist  of  Italy,  ttated  in  a  technical 
pabtication  the  results  of  his  continued 
application  of  electricity  on  wine^.  Other 
scientists  and  wine  men  iu  Italy  confirm 
the  conclusions  at  which  last  year  Mr. 
Uengarini  had  arrived  upon  his  experi- 
ments in  that  direction,  namely,  (hat  by 
proper  action  of  the  electric  current  the 
organic  substances  in  suspension  iu  wine 
are  rapidly  deposited  and  to  a  degree  also 
part  of  the  albuminoids  contained  in  the 
wioc;  further,  that  the  electric  current 
causes  a  slight  loss  of  alcohol,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  current  reuders  the  wine  mere 
resistant  against  putrefaction.  Thus  the 
electric  action  exerts  an  autiseplic  influence, 
and  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  the  natural 
Cellar  treatment  brings  ahoat  the  results  of 
age  in  a  wine. 

While  a  moderate  electrification  would 
perhaps  aid  the  expression  of  the  perfume 
of  a  good  wine,  overstepping  the  mark  in 
actiug  upon  it  would  reuder  its  flavor 
nauseous. 

The  procedure  of  Mr.  Mengariui  is  the 
following,  as  described  by  his  own  pen; 

Tbs  pipes  of  wine  to  be  acted  upon  are 
placed  one  alongside  the  other  to  the  num- 
b.-r  which  is  thought  sufficient  for  the  in- 
tjnsity  of  the  current  at  hand.  The  cork 
bnngs  have  to  be  provided  with  two  per- 
forations, vertical  and  as  distant  from  each 
other  as  possible.  Next  the  platina  plates 
are  to  be  prepared,  to  each  attaching  a 
platina  wire  twenty  centimet  rs  long,  pass 
ing  through  a  little  glass  tubr,  annealed  at 
the  extremity  nearest  to  the  plate,  so  that 
the  wire  and  plate  be  sustained  only  by 
the  glass.  The  size  of  the  plates  should 
vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  wine.  In 
casks  of  132  to  158  gallons  they  may  be 
20  to  iO  centimeters  in  length  and  6  or  8 
broad.  Mr.  Mengarini's  trials  were  madi 
with  plates  20  centimeters  long  and  2^ 
broad  for  casks  of  10  to  13  gallons.  Pass 
the  wires  in  each  of  the  two   holes  in   the 


Tub  New  York  Miiy '^m/»/.iV  has  started 
II  new  f  alnre.  ••  Oar  Poet's  Corner."  and, 
logy  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  researches  as  the 'Vrap/tic  announces,"  the  department 
and  pablic  spiritedness.  ig  ,-xpressly  designed  for  the  profit  and  celc- 

^^  bration    of    onr    poetic    contribaters, ''    in 

SiKCB  last  reports  to  the  Viticultnral  Com-  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  all  the  verses 
mission  a  material  shriukag"  has  taken  sent  that  paper.  This  is.  we  belive  the  first 
place  within  the  last  two  weeks.      Hot,  dry  I  attempt  of  any  m-tropolitan    daily    ta 


weather  has  prevailed  all  through  the 
interior  counties,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  85°  daring  the  night  and  110°  iu  the  day 
time,  with  a  light  northerly  wind  all  the 
time.  This  has  worked  great  injury  to  ihe 
vines,  in  the  raisin  grape  districts  of  Placer 
county,  through  all  the  northern  counties, 
np  to  the  Vina  Rinch  in  Telmmu  county. 
The  Livermore  valley  crops  is  considerably 
reduced,  through  a  more  thau  ordinarly 
severe  incursion  of  the  grape  viu-  hopper. 
This  pest  is  also  reported  working  havoc  iu 
many  of  the  Fresno  vineyards,  bat  in  face 
of  this,  information  cones  to  hand  of  a 
good  prospectiv_*  crop.  H--r_'  th-*  proposi- 
tion is  to  dry  the  graphs  and  uotbiug  is 
said  in  connexion  with  wine  making.  So 
far  no  sales  h.ivebeeu  made  of  the  incom- 
ing crop.  A  few  are  reported  under  nego- 
tiation. couditioDal  ou  centain  prices  bt  ing 
paid,  with  the  benefit  of  market  rates, 
should  an  advance  take  place  iu  the  mean- 
time. 


courage  the  development  of  American  poeti- 
cal geuinsottd  will  certainly  *'  fill  a  long  felt 
want"  as  well  as  increasing  the  already 
exceedingly  great  popularity  of  the  fJrtip'iic 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  our  local  poets 
to  btcome  celebrated  by  sending  their  effu- 
sions writen  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  to  the 
Poetry  Editor  of  the  Omphic.  New  York. 


PIIYI.LttXKKA. 


A  California  Associated  dispatch  says: 
George  W.  Roosevelt,  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
has  reported  to  the  State  Department  npon 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  viues  in  France. 
He  says  that  the  actual  area  of  destroyed 
vines  by  phylloxera  is  1,200,000  h- ctares, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  vineyards  of 
France.  A  few  years  ago  the  French 
Govemmtut  offered  a  prize  of  3(X),000 
francs  to  the  inventor  of  a  remedy  for  the 
plague,  but  while  various  attempts  to  pre- 
veut  the  disease  has  b.en  madn,  no  radical 
i  cure  have  been  discover.d.  Consul  Roose- 
CoNoBKSs    HAS  wisely   decided   to   enter '  ^elt  estimates  that  so  far.   France  has  lost 


upon  extended  and  costly  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar.  To  avoid 
this,  the  President  mnst  decide  to  veto 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  bi!l,  which 
includes  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
s.srgbum.  This  will  be  of  great  benefit  lo 
Kansas  and  other  Western  men  who  have 
for  years  been  haudicapptd  by  the  peculi 
arly  antagnistic  position  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject by  many  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  tu 
whom  was  deputed  the  business  of  making 
experimenlary  tetts.  It  is  now  to  be  hoped 
that  the  financial  assistance  rendered  by  the 
goverumeut  will  be  applied  to  the  pnrpost* 
for  which  it  is  rendered,  by  the  Si  lection  of 
more  practical  and  reliable  men  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  6    covery. 


The  annual  local  consnni|iiion  of  brandy 
in  France  is  ]2,000,0<:0  galtunM.  and  the 
yearly  product  only  13.0tHl.O(Hi  gallons. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  article  imported 
into  the  United  States  as  Freucb  brandy. 


200.000,000  francs  by  the  destruction  of 
her  vineyards  by  phylloxtra.  .\mong  the 
remedies  that  have  thus  far  been  applied 
to  vineyards  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, are  sulphur,  salts  of  copper,  lime  and 
sulphur,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  removing 
and  burning  diseased  roots  an»>  leov.  s. 


THE    4'OST     OF     VARIOIM     U  A  K<». 

The  following  statistics  are  of  French 
origin,  ai.d  pointtd.  I  nder  Na|x>Ieou  III 
the  Crimean  war  cost  France  200. (XK)  niei 
and  2  milliards  of  money;  E-iglnnd  23,000 
men  and  5  milliards  of  money;  Piedmont 
2,000  men  and  175,000  000  francs  of  uion.  y ; 
Russia,  6,000.000  men  and  4  milliards  of 
money;  Tm key,  36.000  men  and  40<\000- 
000.  In  1H58  the  Italian  war  cost  Franc 
70.000  men  and  1  milliard  of  money;  Italy, 
60,000  men  and  150.00<t,<KH»;  An^iria.  120,- 
OiK)  men  and  87.">.)H>ti.0<X>  In  the  Mexican 
war  Fra<3ce  »>ptnt  5O0,OtH>,004>  moury  and 
70.000  men.     The  Syrian    expedition    cost 


.%X     ETIEJfeY    or    THE    OLIVE. 


TheGilroy  GazttU  notes  that  a  desirociivo 
pt^-st  to  the  olive  is  likely  to  make  its  ap- 
p<  arauce  this  and  during  next  month.  It  i- 
a  specie  of  the  fly  with  hard-shell  wings 
(genus  anthonty  li\.  Its  depr»dations  are 
made  by  boring  in  ihe  v-  ry  heart  of  the 
tree  thus  sapping  and  ch  eking  the  vitality 
of  it.  Spraying  the  tree  wiih  a  mixture  of 
concent  rati  d  lye  in  proporiiou  of  three 
|K>unds  to  fifty  gallons  of  wat^r,  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  blue  stone,  will  kill  off  ihe  insect  without 
doing  damage  to  the  tree  or  fruit.  S.  ^^ 
Kilpatrick  has  kindly  furnished  us  thi^  in 
foruiatioi;.  In  reference  to  the  use  of 
arsenical  remedies  to  kill  the  insects.  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  thinks  they  should  be  vcrr  spar- 
ingly if  ever  ostd,  for  the  reason  that  the 
poi^^on  might  possibly  be  retained  npon  the 
fruit  and  make  its  consumption  dangerous 
and  unhealthy. 


CALIFORNIA      WIN'E      FOB     MEXICO 

A  press  telegram  from  El  Paso,  of  July 
13.  says:  Parties  iu  El  Paao  who  are  inti- 
mately acqnaint.  d  with  the  Mexican  wine 
tnidt.'  are  on  the  point  of  iuaagnrating  a 
new  enterprise,  which  presents  every  pros- 
\iect  of  success.  There  is  getting  to  be  an 
active  demand  for  California  clareta  along 
the  line  of  country  traversed  by  the  Mexi- 
can C-ntral  and  its  branches.  French 
claret  has  heretofore  been  extensively 
patronized,  bat  it  is  fast  falling  into  dis- 
favor owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  nil  is 
heavily  adulterated.  The  projct  is  to 
transport  the  claret  in  bulk  direct  from 
California  vineyards  in  lank  cars  to  the 
principal  Mexican  markets,  and  Ut  it  th^re 
go  through  the  final  fermenting  and  refin- 
ing processes.  The  first  experiment  will 
probably  be  made  iu  the  city  of  Guadala- 
jara. The  wine  is  to  be  stored  and  sold  iu 
pottery  ware,  which  at  that  place  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  very  cheap,  while  glass. 
ware  of  all  kinds  is  very  expensive  throngh- 
out  the  repubiio,  J.  M.  Holderness,  a 
noted  wine  reporter  of  El  Paso,  is  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  new  enterprise  start* p. 


AS     IMPORTAXT     LAW. 


\  mw  law  will  go  into  tfftci  iu  Germany 
l)ctober  1.  1838.  regarding  canned  goods 
and  other  food  packages  using  lead  or  tin. 
This  law  prescrib<^  that  Ihe  can*  must  not 
be  pr'pand  neither  tnlir.  ly  nor  partially 
of  lead,  nor  of  an  alloy  of  metal  which 
contains  iu  100  pfirts  of  weight  more  than 
10  parts  of  weight  lead.  The  cans  must 
not  be  tinned  on  the  interior  side  by  an 
alloy  of  metal  which  contains  in  100  parts 
of  weight  more  than  ten  parts  of  weight 
lead.  The  cans  must  not  be  furnished  with 
enameled  or  glazing,  which  after  haviog 
been  a  half  hour  in  Tin'gar(lhis  '»tt*r 
contaiug  iu  100  parts  of  weight  \  |mrti  of 
vinegar  acid),  then  deliver  lead  to  iha 
vinegar. 


1.S8 


SAN    111.VNCISCO    MEKCILVNT. 


\u<r   3,  1888 


RECrAim.N'U    THE    I>ESERTS. 


The  agricuUurftl  experiments  which  hnve 
been  prosecuted  for  somn  time,  far  dowu 
on  the  Colorado  Desert.'  furuish  interest- 
ing mfttttT  bearing  in  the  future  value  of 
these  lauds.  Some  one  recently  made  the 
pndiclion  that  the  deserts  would  tiually  be 
crowded  out  of  Calif oruia — that  iu  time 
they  would  all  be  redeemed  by  tillage. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  accessibility  of 
water.  It  can  gfuertilly  be  brought  to  the 
surface  by  boring  a  few  huudrtd  fet-t. 
When  water  can  be  procured,  the  two  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  will  insure 
abundant  crops.  The  surface  of  most  of 
this  desert  land  is  compost  d  largely  of 
comminuted  shtlls.  It  is  therefore  rich  in 
the  elements  needed  for  the  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  earliest  experi- 
ments with  water  on  the  desert,  were  made 
at  the  railway  stations.  The  drippings  of 
the  first  water  transported  th.re  by  rail 
produced  remarkable  vegetable  growths. 
At  ludio  wells  were  bored  for  the  supply 
of  the  station.  The  station  agent  found 
that  he  could  produce  the  earliest  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  the  use  of  water.  Grapes 
would  ripin  in  June,  and  figs  at  about  the 
same  time.  Mi-lous  would  mature  nearly 
two  mouths  earlier.  Three  crops  of  grapes 
were  taken  off  the  same  vine  last  year. 
Water  has  eow  been  obtained  at  a  number 
of  other  places  on  the  dest^rt.  The  theory 
is  that  it  can  always  be  found  by  boring 
deep  enough.  The  reclamation  is,  of  course, 
attended  with  considerable  cost.  But 
wiien  once  a  well,  or  a  number  of 
them,  have  been  successfully  put  down, 
the  experiment  is   carried  lo  the    point  of 

BUCCeSB. 

A.  N.  Towne,  General  Manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  and  a  number 
of  other  citizens,  have  taken  great  interest 
in  the  ngricnltnral  experiui'-nts.  A  small 
box  containing  samples  of  fruit  grown  in 
the  station  yard  at  ludio,  contains  a  cluster 
of  muscat  grapes,  the  berries  all  large  and 
well  matured,  two  clusters  of  mission 
grapes  perfectly  ripe  and  of  good  size,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  ripe  figs.  All 
these  fruits  were  of  good  flavor,  aud  pre- 
sumably, Were  well  matured  by  the  lasj 
days  of  June.  On  account  ot  the  great 
heat  and  the  absence  of  frost  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  it  has  been  as  good  as 
demonstrated  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  matored  iu  advance  of  most  other 
parts  ol  the  state.  The  ripe  and  luscious 
fruits  grown  and  matured  on  this  desert  iu 
early  summer,  are  a  successful  experiiueut, 
indicating  a  great  future  fur  ihtse  waste 
lands.  The  new  developments  may  be 
slow,  with  a  variable  cost  of  reclamation. 
There  are  now  several  wells  on  the  desert, 
which  bring  water  to  the  surface.  These 
will  be  gradually  increased.  Wherever 
one  of  them  if  successful,  a  number  of 
fertile  and  very  productive  acres  will  be 
the  result.  The  capital  and  enterprise 
which  turn  barren  sands  into  a  garden 
spot,  are  never  imployed  amiss. 

Another  experiment  which  may  one  day 
be  successful,  will  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
date  palm.  The  tree  is  a  habitant  of  the 
desert  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  India.  It 
flourishes  in  a  rainless  country  and  strikes 
its  roots  wherever  the  moisture  is  near  the 
surface.  Thus,  where  the  date  palm  is 
seen,  though  there  may  be  no  spring  in 
sight,  travelers  regard  it  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  water  is  not  far  below  the  surface. 
It  requires  great  heat  to  mature  dates.  A 
few  mature  evei^  year  in  this  state.  But 
these  are  mostly  grown  on  upland,  or  upon 


soil  not  clasMfied  as  desert.  While  the 
true  home  of  the  date  palm  is  nu  The  desert, 
it  has  never  covered  all  the  sandy  waste. 
But  where  the  wild  palm  is  found,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  date  palm  will 
fl  >urish,  if  water  comes  near  enough  to  the 
surface.  An  adalogous  fact  is  fouud  in 
the  wild  grape  vint-s  growing  in  great 
abunoauce  in  the  northern  part  of  Califor- 
nia. Theso  wild  vines,  festooned  upon 
trees  along  water  courses,  are  aeceptid  as 
evidence,  now  further  confirmed  by  cultiva- 
tion, that  aii  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  culture  of  the  grape.  Thtse  wild 
vines  have  also  been  used  as  resistant 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  less  resistant  varie- 
ties. Ou  both  the  Colorado  and  Mojiive 
Deserts  there  are  giant  cacti.  Here  and 
there  are  found  inferior  native  palms,  hav- 
ing, of  course,  no  close  relation  to  the  date 
palm  of  comm<rce,  but  conveying,  at  least, 
ft  hint  that  where  one  species  of  palm  will 
grow  wild,  it  is  prob:ibIe  that  other  and 
better  varieties  will  grow  if  attention  is 
given  to  tht-ir  cultivation. 

The  latest  authorities  confirm  this  view, 
and  warrant  even  a  more  sangniue  expecta- 
tion. One  of  the  most  sntisfactoi-y  articles 
on  the  habitats  of  the  date  palm  appeared 
in  the  CornhUl  ytaguzlne  aud  has  since 
been  republi.shed  iu  the  Eckciic  Magniine. 
It  is  there  shown  that  the  date  palm  grows 
at  present  almost  t  sclnsively  in  the  great 
desert  zone  of  the  Eastern  H-  misphere. 
That  zone  begins  in  Sahara,  crosses  the 
Nile  and  Red  Sea,  is  continued  aci'oss 
Arabia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  in- 
to the  Indian  Desert,  and  indefinitely,  into 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Gobi.  Its  western 
limit  is  St.  negai,  its  eastern  the  Indus 
This  vast  sandy  waste,  designated  by 
vt-ral  names,  is  the  true  home  of  the 
date  palm.  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
elsewhere,  as  in  Portugal,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  specimen 
trees  are  fouud  iu  the  vicinity  of  Nice. 
But  the  dates  of  commerce  come  from  the 
desert  regions  first  described.  The  fruit 
comes  to  the  greatest  perfection  when  there 
is  a  combination  of  these  conditions,  viz: 
Desert,  drought  above,  and  irrigating 
springs  or  streams  below.  The  authority 
quoted  aflirms  that  an  acre  of  land  devoted 
to  the  date  palm,  will  produce  more  food 
th^in  any  other  known  crop  except  the 
plantaiu.  Each  date  palm  in  full  bearing 
will  produce  from  eight  to  ten  bunches, 
the  total  weight  varying  from  one  hundred 
to  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds. 
As  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  in  the  northern 
par*u  of  Italy,  nor  in  France,  it  is  inferred 
that  it  would  not  do  much  belter  in  middle 
and  northern  California. 

But  as  to  the  great  Colorado  and  Mojave 
Deserts,  what  might  be  done  there?  The 
grape,  orange,  tig  aud  apricot  can  be 
brought  to  perfect  maturity  there.  So 
much  has  been  ascertained  from  the  ex- 
periments already  made.  These  are  of 
value  beyond  the  samples  occasionally 
brought  to  public  notice,  b;  cause  they  sug- 
gest future  great  possibilities.  A  few  years 
ago  these  deserts  were  set  down  as  utterly 
worthless.  They  include  an  area  large 
enough  for  a  respectable  state.  Now  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  land  is  not  worth- 
less wherever  water  can  be  applied  to  the 
surface.  But  in  all  such  instances  it  is  found 
tu  have  very  great  productive  capacity.  It 
is  not  clearly  demonstrated  as  yet  that 
water  can  be'brought  on  to  the  whole  of 
these  sandy  wastes.  The  experiments  thus 
far  hardly  go  further  than  to  show  that  in 
some  places  water  can  be  procured  in  abun- 


dance at  a  moderate  depth.  Perhaps  these 
deserts  iu  time  will  be  dotted  all  over  with 
oases  which  will  finally  touch  each  other, 
on  which  the  most  conspicuous  feature  will 
be  the  date  palm  as  prolific  as  it  is  now  on 
the  Arabian  desert.  Who  knows?  We 
shall  only  find  out  by  future  experiments, 
stinuilated  by  the  same  enterprise  that  has 
already  produced  the  grape,  the  fig  aud 
orange  in  the  desert. — Ex. 

PROPAGATION     BY     I.AYERI.\4i 
PRO«X.S.S 


Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late, 
in  regard  to  propagating  grapevines  by 
what  is  termed  the  "Layering  Prociss," 
aud  under  some  civcumstaucis,  to  a  limited 
extent,  it  may  be  a  convenient  and  useful 
method  to  put  in  practice,  A  writer  in  the 
Vintyardlsi,  who  evidently  speaKs  from 
practical  experience,  says: 

The  very  easiest  and  quickest  method 
of  propagating  the  grapevine  is  by  "layer- 
ing" A  cane  of  last  year's  growth  (instead 
of  being  trimmed)  is  simply  let  down  to 
the  earth  aud  covered  in  a  trench  four  or 
five  inches  deep  aud  two  or  three  feet  long, 
the  tip  end  being  allowed  to  project  above 
ground.  It  does  not  much  matter  when 
the  work  is  done,  either  before  the  buds 
break  or  afterward  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  growing  season,  nor  how  many  buds 
the  proj  cting  end  may  bear;  the  layer  will 
be  certain  to  root  in  any  case,  and  it  may 
be  separated  from  the  parent  vine  in  the 
fall.  If  then  found  not  duly  balanced  as 
to  root  and  branch,  the  proper  equilibrium 
can  be  easily  produced  by  trimming  the 
top.  The  result  will  usually  be  a  tine 
young  vine,  about  equal  to  one  from  a  two- 
year-old  cutting.  Although  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  cane  of  last  year's  growth,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  branch  of  any  age  may  be 
layered  with  sue. ess.  In  neglected  vine- 
yards we  have  seen  snch  branches  which 
had  taken  root  where  they  had  only  toudh  ■ 
ed  the  ground. 

By  this  process,  grape  growers,  who 
have  no  propagating  facilities,  can  easily 
and  rapidly  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  vine- 
yards, and  thus  '*even  them  up'"  much 
quicker  than  by  .setting  roots  from  cuttiugs, 
as  the  *'layerings''  can  be  left  to  grow  for 
a  second  year,  when  they  will  make  great 
progi'ess,  being  sustained  and  pushed  by 
the  parent  vine,  in  addition  to  their  own 
roots.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  this  proceds  is  valuable  only  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  iu  the  missing  vines 
from  old  vineyards,  for  vines  thus  propa- 
gated cannot  be  as  successfully  transplant 
ed  as  those  from  cuttings,  as  iu  separating 
them  from  the  parent  vine  they  die  or  be- 
come weaklings  in  new  situations,  the 
same  as  if  a  young  animal  was  taken  from 
its  natural  sustenance  and  put  at  once 
upon  a  water  diet. 

As  a  general  thing,  when  the  vineyard 
is  trimmed,  whether  in  fall,  winter  or 
early  spring,  a  cane  can  be  found  of  suffi- 
cient length  for  "layering''  at  each  vine- 
vancy,  and  left  for  that^  vacancy,  to  be 
"trenched'*  at  the  proper  time;  aud  it  may 
be  observed  that  iu  cases  where  there  are 
no  canes  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the 
vineless"  stake,  no  time  will  be  lost  in  train- 
ing one  for  the  desired  purpose,  one  season, 
and  "layering"  it  the  nest  spring,  as  it 
may  be  kept  connected  with  the  cane  two 
years,  when  it  will  be  much  further  ad- 
vanced than  one  from  a  cutting  set  a  year 
or  two  earlier  than  the  case  which  was 
"layered.'' 


BEET    si'tiAB. 


All  the  farmers  about  Watsonville,  who 
planted  the  imported  sugar-beet  seed  given 
them  by  Claua  Spreckels,  are  watching 
their  crops  with  great  solicitude.  The 
beets  are  now  nearly  grown,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  gather  them  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  and  store  them  in  rendiness 
for  milling.  Nearly  200  farmers  planted 
the  seed  in  fields  of  from  five  to  twenly- 
five  acres.  Altogether  about  twenty-five 
thousand  acres  in  the  section  are  planted 
in  sugar  beets.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  of 
the  half-grown  beets  were  btought  up  here 
for  examination  aud  analysis.  The  result 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  all  engaged  in 
the  new  enterprise  feel  encouraged  and 
confident  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  great  industry. 

The  buildings  of  the  W*atsonvillc  plant 
are  nearly  completed.  Engineer  Waters, 
formerly  of  the  California  Refinery,  has 
entire  charge  of  the  Watsonville  project, 
aud  200  men  are  uow  aiding  him  to  hasten 
constraction  and  equipment.  Mr.  Waters 
accompanied  Mr.  Spreckels  to  Europe  last 
year  aud  while  there  he  was  able  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  beet-sugar  manufac- 
ture. Dr.  Wachiel,.  a  German  chemist. 
who  returned  with  the  party  from  the 
European  prospecting  tour,  is  at  W^atson- 
ville,  doing  all  he  can  to  assist  the  beet  cid- 
tivators.  He  was  engaged  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  iu  Germany,  and  his  experi- 
ence is  of  much  value  for  the  farmers.  All 
the  machinery  brought  by  Spreckels  from 
Germany  is  at  ^Vatsonville,  in  readiness  to 
be  set  up  when  the  buildings  are  all  done. 
Iu  addition  to  other  structures,  sheds  that 
will  hold  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons 
of  beets  have  been  built.  These  are  for 
storage  purpos-s  only.  A  side-track  to  the 
factory  from  the  Southern  Pacific  line  at 
Watsonville  has  just  been  build.  The 
farmers  have  beeu  promised  sale  for  all 
the  beets  they  will  raise.  Further  than 
this  Mr  Spreckels  has  ofi'ered  cash  prizes 
those  farmers  whose  crops  the  best  average 
in  product,  other  things  b.-ing  equal,  and 
also  to  the  farmers  whose  beets  show  the 
highest  persentage  of  sugar.  Mr.  Spreckels 
expects  to  be  here  the  last  part  of  the 
mouth,  or  the  first  ot  next,  aud  he  hopes 
to  start  the  new  eutei-prise  iu  person.  Ho 
has  been  very  busy  Eiist,  arranging  for  the 
erection  of  the  great  sugar  refinery  in 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  machinery  for 
it  is  now  being  made  iu  Pittsburg.  Fifty 
steam-engines  for  use  in  as  many  centri- 
fugal refining  machines  are  being  coustruct- 
and  the  number  of  these  costly  machines 
gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  elaborate  outlay 
necessary  for  the  great  project. 


BUTTLING  WI?hE. 


The  New  York  Fceiiing  Post  reports  the 
curious  discovery  in  France  that  good  old 
wine  is  differentlj'  effected  by  bottles  of 
diS'erent  manufacture.  Wine  kept  in  so- 
called  Rouen  bottles  improve,  while  other 
bottles  seem  to  impart  the  harsh  flavor  of 
new  wine.  The  chemist  Peligot  goes  so  far 
as  to  attribute  the  changes  which  wine  kept 
long  in  bottles  undergoes,  to  the  action  of 
the  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  glass.  It  appears  that  an  undue  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  magnesia,  wnich  are  often 
substituted  for  soda  and  potash  on  account 
of  their  cheapness,  acts  injuriously  upon 
the  wine.  In  those  bottles  in  which  the 
wine  naturally  inproves,  the  proportion  of 
time  is  found  not  to  exceed  18  or  20  per 
cent. 
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TO     KEW   VOltK. 


J  L  L.. 
KC  .... 
JC... 


C  V  »  to 
V  S  A  Hroa 
NWS.. 
A  VCo  ... 

■r  M 

BK     

hUk  Co. 


CCkipykCo.... 


C  Scb  nine  k  Co 


MCHAOBS  AHP  COXTSNTS. 


'i  bftiTcU  Wine... 
I A  bomb  Wlno. 
.IJImriclsWIiK.. 
1  baiTil  Brandy  . 
it>  barre'i  Wimi. . 
A  Larrcb  Wine  . 
■2ii  tnrruN  tyine. . 
fi  octaves  Wine 


I.Vt  twrrrU  Wine 

•I  barrcU  Wine 

Ill  barrels  Wine 

IWI  barreU  Wine.  ... 

IK  kcp*  Wine 

lo  barrv-N  Wine 

1  bairel  Wine 

I  half  barri'l  Wine  . . . 

'io  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

•ii  barxelB  Wine 

1  balf-barrcl  Brandy. 
^  W IWillianis.DiinontI  *Co''i  kegs  Wine 


A  L  k  ca . 

cs 

J  T 

0  F 

I.  A 

HIT     


Dre-cl  k  To  

.  l^eiinrman  I  Oit>^ 

B  DicyfuskCo 

rrapoli.  B«r»:c*  &  t'o. 
Napa  Valley  Wine  Co 

,  \En 

,  LAvbiuan  k  Jaeobi ... 


Total  amount  of  Wine. . . 
Total  a'nountif  llrjmly 


'111 

Vi") 
20 

2.1.n7:t 
71 


mi 

«ioo 

T4I 

21-11 

.'.-1- 

fi.Ml 

■III 

IIHI 

2:t;i 

l!MI 

v;t>. 

l.-JI 

2'H 

.IfXl 

KIJ 

I2:i 

I.IM 

2,S.17 

ini 

R 

SH.". 

.-.17 

^~~ 

2  .VKI 

IMI 

17i 

112.1 

r.H7 

W. 

All 

21! 

20 

2.-.1I 

<12.-. 

()21l 

2 1  ■•. 

«10,7«1 
1.57 


TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


T  de  B,  A>xjulla 

'  A  II  In  oblonic,  contieo  . . . 

S  K  It  Co,  INlntaa  Aren.-u 

J  L  J,  Coriato 

J  r  I.,  corinto 


F  Daneri  k  Co rikeys  Muscat.. 

K  Heeks I  eask  Wine 

"  lOc^-^a  Wine.. 

GaltcffO!!  Wine  Co 75  cases  Wine.. 

R  Dreyfus  &  Co 3  tasea  Wine    . . 

J  W  tiny  k  Co l24  caaes  Wine.. 


T.'tal  amount  of  Wine,  1*0  cases  and  . 


«1U 
2(1 
2.". 
•..50 
l:iO 
114 


TO    GERMANY— Pee  Gee.  Bark  Dectschi,a»d,  Jaly,  1888. 


y  b.  UeMle-heim 

O,  Brem  n 

o  I*  .S  tony 

J  F  S  in  r.nK,   Kiel 

WaUIvii.  Uienien 

T  VV  T.  Br  men 

C  II.  Bremen 

II  I'  .X,  Bremen    

A  W,  Bremen  

0  In  iliainond,  Bremen. 

B  M.  Uirliii 

A  n.  Ilirlin 

N  V  H.  B.rlin 

D  B,  Hambunf 

A  s,  Llrc*l'-n 

ERA  Co.  I>readi.tl 


I  T.  Poeen    

H  »•,  Po.en 

L  W  T,  Kemper... 

AE.  Koln 

U  »,  Kuin 

M  T,  .Vuiib«'r,r 

I*  VV,  llanibufx-** 
JJI,.  K.,hri 
F  W  »,  UaiiKcr  .., 
be  A  S.  Steriierg.. 

A  .*<,  Biitaln 

LP,  UellU 

Foelu,  Uremen...- 
A  U  K.  Weribent.. 

L  K.  Trinity 

C  D.  Ilaiiilitir); 

F  U.  Bremen 


A  Oreenl^auiu  k  Co  . 


JGundlach  k  Co 

Naps  Valley  Mine  Co 

C  Peterson   

Wa'dtii  k  Co 

A  Netter 

M  Scberpel 

A  Wculijrher 

C  Schilliiik'  fli  Co 


C  F.  Bremen 

D  8,  Bremen 

8  in  diamond,  Bremen 

K  k  V  in  diamond,  Bremen. 


W  T.  Ureroeo 

M  B.  Bremen 

TT  M.Bremen 

R  In  rltamoiid.  Bremen  . 
P  in  ittauiond,  Briimen.. 

C  J.  l.ri-ioeti 

U  u,  Bremen 


Kobler  k  Van  BerKen. 


WFraae 

^hacbt  k  Lemcke . 


1  l>arrL'l  v\  iiie   

2  cases*  Wine 

Gu  barrels  Wine 

2  borrcls  Wine 

I  barrel  Wine 

.iiil  p  ckai^rt  Brandy. 

1  barrel   Wint 

1  hallbairel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

:I  barrels  Wine 

3,U  barrels  Wine 

1  octave  Wiiio 

1  ketf  Wine 

1  kCK  W.iie 

2  barrels  Wine 

i  eases  Wine 

3barrels  Wine 

t  barrel  Btandy 

I  ke;;  W*ine ... 

1  k.K  Win! 

^octaves  Wine 

I  ectave  Wine 

\  kega  Wine 

3kei,-s  Wine 

1  ke^Wine 

3  k  frs  Wine    

2  kegs  Wine 

1  kcK  Wine 

I  ke^  Wine 

1  kcp  Wine 

2  kegs  Wine.. .. 

I  barrel  Win.: 

I  barrel  Wine 

2ocuvesWine . 

t  cask  Wine 

I  barrel  Wlno 

I  keg  Wine 

I  keif  Wine 

I  kcfWine 

lu  barrets  Brandy  

Zl  cases  Wine 

.ikegs  Wine 

3  hall-barrels  Wine.... 
lUO  barrels  Wine..  . 
I  barrel  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

Ill  eases  Wine 

G  boxes  Wine 

1  box  Wine 

3c«8ks  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine.  14  casea  and 27,613     tlG.123 

Total  amount  ol  Branny         .^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^j^.^^^^^^j^^_^^^^. I8,24A       IO,nG' 


,50 

2,02H 
SO 
47 

I7,0«l 

All 

21! 

48 

1 33 

lT,7!Hi 
21 
1U 
lo 
07 

iili 
AO 
A 
A 
Btl 
28 
A-l 
49 
22 
U3 
37 
lU 
IG 

le 

34 

3.5' 
3A; 
4o 
82 
A3 
10 
17 
•iJ 
A04 


4A 
72 
5,000 
4S 
AO 
120 


IsOl 


II 

1,171 

.50 

23 

10,«  1 .5 
25 
13 
2> 
fiO 

10,07'- 


3; 
111 
111 
111 

:ll 
35 
3,5 
45 
ti2 
A3 
10 
17 
22 
300 
87 
45 
72 
2.500 
40 
35 
1110 
4(1 
35 


TO     HONOLCLD— Pee  Steamer  Austbalia. 


O  WMk  Co.. 


W  8  L  in  diamond 
WC  P 


LkH. 

EK.... 
LkC, 


in 

Hk  W.. 

RJ 


Kohlor  k  Van  Bergen. 

-I  Laehtnan  k  Co 

BDreyluakCV) 

Lachman  k  Jacob!  . . 
LoTcJoy  kCo 


F  ASkCo  . 
IIIC 


II  A  K  in  diatDond. 
0  In  diamond 


W.lmerdloE  k  Co.  . . 

Wllll.imes 

A.pid  Hsrssxthyk  Co 

C  Shilling  k  Co. 
Kohlerk  Frohbiig... 

JuhD  T  llairlaod 


llakalanPCo. 
II  W  (lelie  . . . 


1 10  ktgs  Wine 
vm  keirs  Win* 
1  barrel  Wine.. 

1  barrels  Wine  . 

2  kegs  Wine... 

3  baire's  Wine.. 
35kivs  Wine.. 
70  kegs  Wine, 
lo  haf.bairvlsWine. 
2  half  barrels  Wine 
A  hall-  arr  is  Whiskey 
10  ca-es  U  liiskey 

1  barrel  Whiskey. 

*2  kegs  Wine 

t»  barrels  Wine, 
tl4  kegs  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 
75 kegs  Mine 
.30  kegs  W  Ine 
I  barrel  Whiskey 
I  barrvi  Whiskey 
I  <:as  s  Wine 
2-10  kegs  Wine 
2Ucases  Wine 


rolal  amountol  Wioe,  376  calea  and 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  14  casea  and  . 


MISCELLAXEOtIS   SHII'MEXTS. 


Dl«n!lano?f. 


Honolulu.  . 
Canada  .  .. 
Victoria  . . . 

Jn|on 

China  

Victoria 

Honolulu  . 

.lapan 

rcnaiig. ... 

.Uiliila 

.Mexico 

I  iierpool.. 


Forest  (jueen 

a.aico 

t:ity  of  Nea  York. 

Cmatilla 

Zialandia 

Btlgte 


.Vi  obem 

Fa'U  of  Clyde. 


iBark 

'steamer... 
Steamer.  . 
i<teanicr. . . 
.-(tcanier... 
Steamer... 
Sl.amer  .. 
M<anMr. . . 
Slcaoier  . . 
Su.a'114  r  , . 
.  St<  amer. . . 
i-bip 


2A 
i 

A4tl 
1 ,4.54 

IH) 
(dl 

:u 

.VI 
)(MI 

l.-o 

1.551 
3.  IliG 


•   12 

lo 

231 

4A6 

38 

«A 

12 

48 

Ml 

SO 

1,I>I2 

1,3«2 


Total 

7.iTr.|        9i\,:uri 

Total  shipmciit<k  K>-  Panama  Atcamera .... 

Tou!  Mi»c«IUncuu8i>hipmentd 

2.VM»I  (tnUoD.       8M.3.TO 

41.411       '•              •2l,H-2Ji 

Grant)  louU 

tui.ut:^              ?-'«*. I. "Vfi 

c  11  .^  i^  i^  E  rv  GMi: 

Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 

The  annoxeil  (Ut  rcj  ri^cnts  our  II<iriio- lal  Hiallfnpe  Wine 
Pump,  of  i;rr»t  ixinpactt  ««  arij  j'owcr,  frp  iim-  hi  viH.  rf  fart  tor 
IHimpiin;  from  one  Unk  into  anothc.  Tlic  t'j  liii<  i-re  of  our  Iron 
Piimpfl  nrv  bri^s  linet),  the  pbt<in  rfxl,  valv««,  ami  valve  seat*  arc 
limw.  Our  all  Brow  Pumps  arc  m  de  cntir«'y  ct  bniM.  with  ih« 
lAt-crlirtii  of  the  Icvt-r.  nmi  at  an  vxlni  charge  wc  «ill  luniisli  thtm 
alM)  with  all  metallic  valves. 

The  waterwava  are  la'irc  and  vfr>-  direct,  and  the  whole  pump  is 
*o  simple  that  th*rv  is  no  lialiility  to  ^t  t  out  ol  onler.  and  »o  suh- 
stanlial  as  to  bt-  very  truluririg.  IhN  pump  Is  cstciuivi-lv  UMd  by 
Wine  Men.  Ileinif  eonipart  it  is  eoAilv  eniovcd  from  plaeir  lo  pta>  e. 
The  arran;;  nanl  of  tht  levtr  make*  it  Use  lalKiri-iue  to  worit  than 
the  oriiinary  k-ver.  Wc  rce>.nimeiid  tlii-  l^mp  t«  «ilnc  dealrrt  m 
tlie  nio^t  serticahlc  Pimp  for  their  re<|uir  nicnt-,  an<l  y  arante« 
them  cipial  in  every  rti^p  tt  (o  any  Pump  for  this  purpose  in  the 
morkct- 

EICII     Pl'.VP     IN    «l'ARA3fTEED. 

II  f  ramj  a/u'.l  liiw  ./  H'»>*«r.  Brrvrrt  GanUn  and  Steam  /tote 

■  <f  all  fizet  ami  '/fii/i/.*-..      H'ih-  C'-fv.  ,./  aft  iictcri,.ti(nu.     Wme 
■iiiif  Frnifiitin-j  Taut,,..     Sfmi/"rprir*M, 

4'oni|klelp  t'nfaloKnp  .Mnllcil  Frer  I'pon  Applicniion 
509    &.    511     MARKET    ST.,        ^       -        -        .        sAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

CLUFF^BROS. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  G-rocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Stud   your   address   ftud    bare   thtir    Monthly    Prico    List    m  lik-d    reguljirly    to    you. 
trSEND     A     TKIAI,    4»RDRR.>1 


;j  &   U   Montgom.ry  Av, 

40  &  42  Fourth  Stre«t, 


U''.>  \  411    Moutgomcry  At 
401   Havts  Str.  ft, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Wln«  From  Ro«e  I^nvc«. 


Says  a  lady  of  this  city,  who  is  a  good 
housekeeper:  "I  visited  u  frieud  rect-ntly, 
aud  sho  gave  me  a  glass  of  wine.  It  vns 
of  a  pale  niub<r  tint,  aud  bad  all  the  spar- 
kle aud  flavor  of  champaguc,  and  when 
opined  popped  loudly.  It  was  ifftclivo. 
though  uiild,  as  a  stimulaut,  and  I  thought 
it  viry  fine.  I  asked  what  variety  of  grape 
it  was  made  froiD,  and  my  friend  (old  me 
it  was  mado  from  rose  leaves.  "Take  the 
fresh  picked  leaves,*  she  said,  'aud  put  in- 
to a  jar  alterually,  a  layer  of  leaves  aud 
sugar,  aud  pour  over  a  little  cold  watvr^ 
In  four  days  slniin,  It-t  stand  a  week  and 
hen  bottle  for  use.  The  wine  is  a  dc* 
ligbtfal  bevtrage,'* — AtianUi  Journal. 


I.IVER.nORE     RAIRIXB. 


ilr.  T.  E.  Rickey,  of  Livermore  Valley, 
bad  moht  exceiU-nt  success  last  season  in 
drying  Miuscat»  iu  the  opeu  air.  Tbn 
raisins  made  were  of  good  quality  and 
brought  as  much  as  the  Fresno  growers 
obtaiu  for  their  crops  ou  the  trays.  The 
quickest  method  of  drying  is  by  laying  the 
bunches  on  the  ground — loose  graril  being 
the  YhbI.  In  case  of  rain,  the  smalt  grower 
can  always  find  enough  matting,  canvas, 
boards  aud  other  like  material  about  the 
place  to  cover  the  crop.  When  placed  oo 
the  ground,  (he  bunches  do  not  need  turn* 
iug,  the  auder  sid  •  drying  quicker  than 
the  upper. 


Ho 


SAN    rR^NJfCISCO    MEKCHAJS'T. 
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MTSTKRIOI'8    DEATH    OF     VINI-:S. 

An  investigation  into  the  causes* of  the 
mysterious  death  nml  decline  of  grapo  vines 
fit  certaio  points  iu  Southt-ru  Cniiforuiii  has 
been  iu  progress  at  the  Universily  Expfii- 
ment  Station  for  several  weeks.  The  work 
was  undertaken  to  test  the  results  announc- 
ed last  year  by  reinvestigation,  and  bt.C!iuse 
the  loss  and  vexation  rtsulting  from  death 
of  viuf'S  continues  in  the  same  localities 
aflfected  last  year. 

Quite  a  large  collection  of  vines  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  decline  was  secured  from 
the  growers.  In  some  cases  the  vines  was 
almost  lifeless  and  had  made  but  the  most 
fedble  attempt  to  break  its  buds,  in  others 
one  cane  had  made  a  fairly  vigorous  start, 
while  others  did  little  or  nothing;  in  others 
still  all  the  buds  had  thrown  out  a  few 
inches  of  very  weak  cane.  Thus  we  had 
for  examination  vines  iu  various  morbid 
states.  The  examination  of  this  material 
was  also  much  helped  by  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  trouble  by  the 
growers  and  by  personal  investigation  iu 
the  held  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse.  The  results 
of  the  examination  as  to  locating  the  trou- 
ble in  the  vine  itself  were  mainly  negative 
as  was  the  case  last  year.  Although  most 
careful  microscopic  examination  of  the 
leaves  and  wood  of  the  affected  vines  were 
made,  there  was  no  parasite  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  nature  fouud.  In  fact 
the  tissue  of  leaf,  cane  and  trunk  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  normal,  except  that  there 
were  clear  indications  of  defective  nutrition 
resalting  from  a  stoppage  of  the  sap  supply. 
Why  this  stoppage  occurred  there  was 
nothing  in  the  vines  themselves  to  show. 
In  some  samples  submitted,  a  part  of  the 
sap  ducts  were  partly  or  wholly  closed  with 
gummy  material,  presumably  the  result  of 
condensation  of  the  small  sap  flow,  because 
of  lack  of  pressure  to  carry  it  on\\nrd  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  newer  growth,  but  there 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  nearly  sufficient 
oDstruction  to  prevent  the  flow  of  sap  had 
the  flow  been  normal.  In  fact  the  decapi- 
tation of  vines  in  the  vineyard  showed  that 
there  was  iu  some  cases  very  little  sap 
flowing  and  in  others  none  at  all.  This 
checking  of  the  sap  flow  if  not  the  immedi- 
ate paraite  attack  and  where  it  sometimes 
rasults  as  a  secondary  effect,  the  tissue  of 
the  plant  shows  the  disorganization  pro- 
duced by  the  earlier*  invasion  of  parasite 
growth.  In  the  cases  examined  this  source 
of  trouble  was  plainly  precluded  because 
the  tissue  was  normal  and  healthy,  except 
in  the  noticeable  deficiency  iu  the  sap  flow. 
This  fact  was  ditermined  by  repeated  ex- 
amination, both  of  cross  and  longitudiual 
sections  of  the  new  growth,  the  younger 
wood  of  the  spurs,  the  trunk  of  the  vine 
and  the  roots  and  rootlets  —  even  to  the 
smallest  which  could  be  found  on  the  vines 
sent  to  us. 

The  conclusion  is  a  verification  of  the 
results  set  forth  last  year  by  field  examina- 
tions by  Mr.  Morse  and  by  microscopic  in- 
vestigations in  the  laboratory — an  account 
of  which  is  given  iu  the  Viticultural  Kt-port 
of  the  University  for  1886,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  His  conclusion  was  that 
there  was  nothing  fouud  that  would  indicate 
a  true  disease  which  might  increase  and 
spread  to  neighboring  vineyards,  but  that 
the  phenomena  were  teaceable  to  more 
less  accidental  and  local  peculiarities  of 
soil,  season,  moisture,  conditions,  etc., 
which  may  not  recur  and  produce  similar 
effects  for  many  years.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  continued   decline  of  vines 


observed  this  year  is  but  the  natural 
sequence  of  unfavorable  coudi  i  >ns  prevail- 
iug  iu  the  winter  and  spring  of  1886.  Since 
the  loss  has  been  greatest  iu  districts  where 
vines  have  been  longest  cultivated,  it  is 
j-ossible  that  the  evil  has  beeu  aggravated 
by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil; 
pointing  to  fi'rtilizition  as  at  least  a  par- 
tial remedy  and  preventative  by  enabling 
the  vines  to  rally  from  their  enfeebled  con- 
dition, through  the  recuperation  of  the 
root  system. 


KARLY     IN     THE    F1E1.I>. 


The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Sonoma  Fruit  and  Grapu  Growers' 
Assuciutiou  Saturday  to  draft  an  address 
to  the  citizens  of  the  county,  relative  to  the 
proposed  exhibit  of  the  county  products  to 
be  made  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  concluded 
its  labor  Monday.  The  address  represents 
thejsentiments  of  the  association  and  is 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
citizeu  of  the  county  wUo  has  its  welfare 
at  heart: 

Whereas,  The  products  of  Sonoma 
county  have  heretofore  held  the  first  place 
in  competition  with  those  of  other  counties 
of  the  State,  and 

Whkreas.  It  has  been  decided  to  enter 
into  competition  again  at  the  approaching 
fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San 
Francisco,  and  a  determined  effort  is  mani- 
fested to  wrest  from  us  our  well  d  .^served 
laurels,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  maintain  our 
reputation  as  the  "  banner  county  "  of  the 
State,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  general 
and  hearty  co-operation. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  call  upon  out- 
citizens  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure 
an  exhibit  from  onr  county  superior  to  any- 
thing hitherto  off'-red. 

The  fair  will  be  held  from  August  7th  tu 
September  15th. 

Other  couulies  are  already  at  work  gath- 
ering articles  for  exhibition,  and  some  of 
them  have  secured  as  much  as  $1,200  iu 
cash,  to  be  expended  in  making  their  re- 
spective displays  attractive.  Our  county 
can  maintain  its  banner  position,  but  the 
competion  will  be  fiercer  than  ever.  If  we 
are  not  to  lose  our  good  reputation,  we 
must  waste  no  time  and  spare  no  efforts. 
Other  counties  are  weeks  ahead  of  us.  We 
must  have  the  choicest  products  that  can 
be  gathered,  and,  if  possible.  $1,000  iu 
cash. 

Those  who  are  ever  ready  to  contribute 
from  their  farms  and  factories,  should  also 
give,  and  aid  in  getting  money  to  show 
their  contributions  to  advantage.  We  must 
have  immediate  personal  ( fl'ort,  yours,  as 
wells  as  ours.  We  hope  you  will  begin 
work  at  once,  and,  also,  get  your  neighbors 
at  work.  The  several  railroad  companies 
will  cany  all  articles  inteuded  for  exhibition 
free.  Cash  premiums  aggregating  over 
$1,200,  are  offered  for  individual  display. 
Contributions  of  cash  may  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  G.  Tupper,  the  County  Treasurer,  who 
has  been  appointed  treasurer  far  the  exhibit, 
or  any  one  of  the  following  persons  will 
collect  and  forward  your  subscriptions  or 
advise  concerning  shipments,  viz: 

Cloverdale,  W.  D.  Sink.  J.  J.  Jones; 
Healdsburg,  F.  B.  Mulgrew,  T.  S.  Merchant: 
Geyserville,  Ex-  Supervisor  Ellis,  John 
Markley;  Windsor,  H.  J.  Pool,  W.  J. 
Hotchkiss;  Fulton,  E.  A.  Hove,  E.  W. 
Woolse;  ;  Guerneville,  T.  Heald,  G.  Guerne; 
Eortstville,  L.  Ross  John  Clark  ;  Sebastopol, 
William  Berry,  C.  Solomon;  Duncan  Mills, 
Alexander  Duncan,  John  Orr;  Occidental, 


W.  C.  Meeker.  J.  D.  Connolly;  Bod«ga, 
Mat  Aiken,  M.  McGaughey;  Bloomfield, 
G.  W.  Kuapp,  A  Lefebvre;  Petaluma,  Wni. 
Hill,  G.  AV.  McNear,  Geo.  F.  Allen;  Sono- 
ma, D.  D.  Davidson,  Robert  Howe,  A.  J. 
Poppe;  Glen  Ellen,  R.  C.  Hill.  H.E.  Boyes, 
M.  K.  Cady;  Los  Guilueos,  H.  Hilton,  J. 
Kerridge;  Knights  Valley,  Calviu  Holiu-s; 
Sonoma  valley  at  large,  J.  K.  Luttrell  ; 
Santa  Rosa.  J.  W.  Kngadale,  J.  F.  Smith 
and  E.  P,  Colgan. 

Hoping  for  your  prompt  and  hearty  co- 
operation, we  are 

Yours  truly, 

John  Adams, 

E.  B.  Rogers, 

F.  E.  Shearer, 
Executive  Committee. 

SanUt  liosa,  July  IG,  1888. 


THE    STATE     ltt»AK»    OC    TRADE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  was  held  last  week.  General 
Manager  Brown  and  Secretary  Davies  sub- 
mitted a  report  iu  relation  to  the  labor  sup- 
ply for  the  season's  fruit  harvest.  It  was 
to  the  eftect  that  the  graiu  harvests,  the 
work  of  picking  and  packing  fruits  now 
ripening  in  the  orchards  and  the  vintage  of 
the  vineyards  will  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  laborers  iu  excess  of  those 
now  offering  their  services  in  this  work.  At 
the  same  time  a  large  number  of  boys,  from 
12  to  18  years  of  age,  and  of  girls  of  suita- 
ble age,  to  ba  of  service  in  the  packing  and 
drying  establishments  of  the  State,  are  idle 
in  the  large  cities  and  towns.  Tnese  facts 
having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
A.  N.  Towne,  General  Manager  of  the 
S  :uthern  Pacific  Company,  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  the  labor  of  industrious 
boys  and  girls  cannot  be  utilized  in  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  State.  In 
order  that  some  good  may  bo  accomplished 
in  these  directions  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  offered  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  boys  and  girls  from  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton  to 
any  part  of  the  State  where  their  services 
may  be  required  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
of  transportation,  and  to  accomplish  this 
end  the  company  was  willing  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  subordiuare 
branches.  It  was  also  required  that  all  re- 
quisitions for  help  by  those  desiring  to 
employ  labor  shall  be  made  through  the 
local  Boards  of  Trade  or  Improvement 
Associations  and  sent  to  the  headquarters 
in  this  city,  the  Improvement  Association 
of  Sacramento,  the  Board  of  Trrde  of  Stock- 
ton and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Los  Angeles. 
By  this  means  the  supply  of  this  class  of 
labor  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board,  Boys  and  girls  excepting 
such  emploj'ment  shall  be  forwarded  to 
their  destination  free  of  charge  and  returned 
to  their  homes  free  of  charge  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  certificate  of  their  employer. 
The  plan  as  outlined  by  the  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  ofllcers  of  the  board  were 
instructed  to  carry  out  its  purpose.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  were  reported  to  be 
§11, 107. 75,and  the  disbursements  $9,336.20. 


HINTS    OX     GRAPE     DRTINU. 


The  subject  of  grape-drying,  which  is  a 
prominent  one  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time,  is  now  being  agitated  in  Livermore  Val- 
ley. The  experiment  was  tried  in  Fresno  last 
season  with  good  success.  Almost  any 
variety  but  Burger  will  do,  and  Eastern 
correspondence  has  developed  the  fact  that 


there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all  that  can  be^ 
supplied.  The  Fresno  output  last  season^ 
was  sold  at  3*^  cents  a  pound— equal  to 
about  $22  a  tou  for  the  grapes;  but  East-  I 
em  commission  men  predict  even  better  I 
prices  this  year.  At  the  viticultural  meet- 
ing last  Saturday,  it  was  held  tbat  lhi> 
grapes  could  easily  bo  dried  in  the  open 
air  iu  Livermore,  f.robably  iu  about  11 
days.  Clean  gravel  was  recommended  as 
the  best  place  to  dry,  and  trays  could  be 
nsi  d  to  cover  the  grapes  iu  case  of  rain. 
Grapes  to  be  dried  should  be  very  ripe — 
even  left  to  shrivel  a  trifli^;  or  the  stems 
may  be  twisted,  and  the  bunches  left  to 
dry  on  the  vine.  These  grapes  are  used 
by  poor  people,  iu  lieu  of  raisins,  and  make 
a  very  good  substitute  for  use  in  i)uddingn 
and  cakes.  This  opens  a  new  industry  in 
this  Valley,  which  will  dispose  of  many  of 
the  wiue  grapes,  and  tend  to  improve 
prices  for  the  remainder. 


A    FOOE     AXIft     HIS    FOI.M . 


The  late  King  of  Bavaria  was  renowned 
for  his  eccentric  notions,  one  of  which  was 
a  great  repugnance  to  old  wines.  As  the 
celebrated  Wurzburg  cellars  contained  some 
wines  of  remarkable  age  and  character,  and 
such  stock  became  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
the  poor  half-demented  King,  accordingly 
the  grand  cellarman — a  baron  and  a  peer  of 
the  realm — was  instructed  to  dispose  o  it; 
this  he  did  to  a  German  dealer  who  has 
since  sold  in  various  quarters.  Micsre. 
Spiers  &  Pond  have  become  purchasers  of 
some  of  the  cariosities  from  the  Roya 
Bavarian  cellor,  which  are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  East  Room  in  the  Criterion.  Among 
them  is  to  bt;  fonnd  some  Steinweiu,  grown 
in  the  year  1540,  when  Henry  VIII  was 
reigning;  some  Leisteuweiu  of  1632;  Stein- 
weiu of  1731;  Johannisberg  of  1811;  and 
R;idesheimer  and  Hochheimer  of  1822. 
These  wines  are  said  to  be  a  beautiful  gold- 
en color,  and  perfectly  clear,  and  even  the 
oldest  retains  considerable  bouquet.  The 
firm  also  offer  some  of  the  Duke  of  York 
port,  vintage  unknown,  but  bottled  in  1708, 
which  is  a  great  cuiiosity  and  said  to  be  iu 
fine  preservation. — Jiarper^s  Weekly. 


ORIGIX  OF  THE  WORD  TARIFF. 


At  the  southern  point  of  Spain,  and  run- 
ning out  into  the  Straits  of  Gibralter.  is  a 
promontory,  which,  from  its  position,  la  ■ 
admirably  adapted  for  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  watch- 
ing the  exit  and  entrance  of  all  ships.  A 
fortress  stands  upon  this  promontory,  called 
now,  as  it  was  also  called  in  the  Moorish 
denomination, "Tarifa."  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Moors  to  watch  all  merchant  ships 
going  into  or  coming  out  of  the.  midland 
sea,  and,  issuing  from  this  stronghold,  to 
levy  duties  according  at  a  fixed  scale  on  all 
merchandise  passing  in  and  out.  And  this 
was  called,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
levied,  tarifa;  and  from  this  comes  our 
word  tariff. — Confect'ioner'i^  Journal. 


A     CURE     FOK     WET    CEI.I.ABS. 


The  following,  it  is  said,  is  an  admirable 
care  for  wet  cellar  walls:  Boil  two  ounces 
of  grease  with  two  quarts  of  tar  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes  in  an  iron  vessel,  having 
pounded  glass  one  pound,  and  slacked  lime 
two  pounds,  well  dried  in  an  iron  pot  and 
sifted  through  a  flour  sieve.  Add  some  of 
the  lime  to  the  tar  and  glass  to  form  a  thin 
paste,  only  sufficient  to  cover  a  square  foot 
at  a  time  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
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MeriiYi.ATr.n  mimkii'. 


lu  view  uf  tbe  present  situution  of  tbe 
HetLjl  Alcohol  bill,  the  iullowing  from  :iu 
Ebglish  fxcbnii^e  is  iuterestiug: 

It  irtw.ll  kuouu  that  a  Inrgi'  nmmint  nf 
lull  posiic'd  iuto  coiDiaerce  diily-frco  in 
I'rntioDof  ad  admixture  of  ti-n  jH-r 
c.ut  of  ii.ifhthti,  which  is  snpposid  to  reu- 
dt-r  it  iiiulriiikahle,  is  ut-vertht  U-hs  cousuin- 
'  nn  lit^verHge  by  the  less  scrupulous 
■  s  of  our  Urge  towns.  Crnd<*  uhphthii 
IS  11. .t  uiifrLqtifUtly  imbibed  with  or  with- 
oat  admixture  of  other  fluids  by  d- grad«  d 
individuals,  whose  palates  have  beeu 
Ticionsly  educatid  by  partaking  of  ofBciiiai 
methylated  spirit.  The  disastrous  physio- 
logical effects,  the  destruction  of  the  health 
of  the  drinker  and  the  iucrease  of  the  de- 
praved (hirst  which  calls  for  repetition  of 
the  fierj*  draught,  are  matters  of  which  it  is 
difiScult  for  1.  gislators  to  take  cognisance 
without  iufraction  of  personal  liberty.  But 
th-  fraud  on  the  Excise  is  a  matter  of  which 
tin  State  most  take  notice,  and  the  loss  of 
bui^iuess  which  tbe  pernicious  taste  causes 
to  the  producers  of  honest  wholesale  bever- 
ages justifles,  and  indeed  calls  for  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  trade.  Ready 
sympathy  and  co  operation  may  be  looked 
for  from  mannfacturers  whose  pnulncts  or 
processes  are  delrimtntally  offtct^d  by  the 
presence  of  nuijhtha  in  the  alculiol  they  re- 
quire to  use,  and  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  replaced  by  some  sulwtance  inno- 
cuous to  their  manufacture,  while  ef&cieutly 
preventing  consumption  of  the  admixture 
as  a  beverage.  There  are  several  snob 
substances  used  ou  the  Continent,  at 
the  option  of  the  manufacturer  who  requirt  s 
the  alcohol.  Pi  troleum  spirit,  pyridine  (o 
coal  tar  derivative  "of  offensive  odor  and 
taste)  and  some  {similarly  constituted 
bodies,  incapable  of  separation  from  alcohol 
by  redistillntiou  (which  is  nut  the  case  with 
Daphtha),  present  a  sufficiently  wide  rang' 
of  selection  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
manufacturers,  the  difference  of  cost  being 
tritliug  in  comparison  with  the  advantages 
afforded  by  choice.  The  general  favorite 
in  Germany  is  pyridine,  which,  as  we  have 
Raid,  is  procurable  from  the  waste  of  gas 
vorks,  and  can  be  made  cheaply  and 
abundantly.  Mr.  Forbes  Carpenter,  In- 
spector of  Alkali  Works  iu  tbe  Liverpool 
district,  states  that  it  forms  the  offensive 
element  in  "devil  uater,''  produced  at  a 
Certain  stage  of  the  purification  of  gas.  Its 
composition  ia  represented  by  C  H  X,  and 
it  is  not  poisonous.  Professor  Hofmann  of 
Berlin,  was  the  first  to  sugge.st  its  use  for 
iho  purpose  of  rendering  alcohol  nudrinka- 
ble  without  impairing  its  utility  for  other 
purposes.  The  other  admixtures  would  be 
specifically  named  according  to  the  com- 
pounds used,  and  a  general  term  for  all 
spirits  so  heated  would  b<>  soon  designed. 
Respectful  but  firm  representations  on  thrsi 
points  from  the  trade  and  others  in  co- 
opi-ration  would  doubtless  bo  mot  with 
consideratinu  by  the  authoritits,  cspeci(tlly 
as  a  moditicalion  of  (he  existing  regulations 
would  benefit  alike  the  State,  the  trades  in 
tercBttd,  and  the  community  at  large. 

The  Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  extensive  sale  of 
methylated  spirit  on  Sunday  afternoons  by 
druggists  whose  doors  arc  open  (or  the 
dispensing  of  "  medicines." 


that  the  Liverniore  grape  growers  will  be 
coutpelted  tu  abandon  their  idea  uf  drying 
their  grapes,  which  they  propose  as  a  mea- 
sure of  self  defense  against  the  combina- 
tion said  to  exi«it  among  the  winery  men 
to  force  down  the  price  of  grapes.  The 
fact  that  the  best  wine  grapes,  such  as 
have  bceu  largely  planted  in  the  Livermore 
valley,  are  as  a  rule  poor  material  for 
uiakii]{{  raisins.  They  are  rather  juicy 
thiin  meat}-,  and  when  dried,  little  remnins 
but  skiu  and  bone.  But  ihis  is  no  reason 
why  the  growers  should  be  discouraged. 
There  are  at  least  two  solutions  of  their 
present  ditlficulty,  either  of  them  much  bet- 
ter than  that  which  has  beeu  proposed.  If 
the  grape  growers  of  the  valley  will  com- 
bine and  organize  as  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion we  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficnlly  in  st^juring  the  necessary  capital 
(o  furnish  (he  plant  of  a  winery  lorge 
enough  to  handle  their  crops,  especially  if 
a  distillery,  as  an  adj<iuct  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  sweet  wines  of  tlie  port  and  angelica 
classes,  be  included.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  money  has  been  made  by  California 
winemakers  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
wines  than  iu  any  other  branch  of  the 
business.  It  is  true  that  sweet  winis,  so 
o.dled,  are  not  really  wineiu  the  true  sense, 
nor  are  they  of  the  kind  on  which  we  be- 
lieve that  the  reputa(ion  of  the  Livermore 
district  will  eventually  rest,  but  their  manu- 
facture is  a  very  lucrative  business  of  great 
implicity,  which  no  wiuemaker  can  afford 
to  disregard  as  an  adjunct  to  the  general 
business  of  making  light  wines. 

There  is  another  solution  of  the  difficulty 
iu  the  must  condensing  process.  So  far  as 
we  have  heard,  this  process  works  success- 
fully. The  plant  cannot  be  too  expensive 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  an  association  of 
grape  growers.  It  will  put  their  grape 
must  in  a  shape  in  which  it  can  be  kept 
almost  indefinitely  and  exported  at  small 
cost.  We  do  not  know  how  it  sells  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
_that  a  market  can  be  found  for  it  in  the 
big  citie-s  of  the  East. 


LA.\D     I'ATESiTN. 


Br.ArKMAILIXU     CHECKED. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Eastern  trade 
junrnals  comments  on  the  recent  order  of 
the  postal  authorities  as  follows:  Writers 
of  abusive  or  threatening  postal  cards — and 
many  skulking  wretches  have  bten  indulg- 
iug  in  that  practice-will  be  wise  to  notice 
that  Congress  has  just  passed  a  taw  which 
fixes  a  fine  of  $100  to  $5,000  and  imflicts 
imprisonment  of  one  to  ten  years  upon 
every  convicted  rascal  in  that  line.  A  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  law,  besides  checking 
uiereblackgardism.  ia  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
operations  of  certain  bad-debt  collectors, 
who  were  sending  such  postals  together 
with  envelopes  with  blackmailing  threats 
on  the  outside,  iu  order  to  force  payment 
by  annoyance. 


The  governor  has  signed  land  patents  as 
follows :      Austin    £.     Moore,    ti40    acres, 
Fresno   county;    U.    E.   Jack.     C40    acres, 
Tulare;  William  Thomas,  48)  acres.  Lake; 
.John    A.   Jones,  C40   acres,  Kern;   John  A. 
Rose,    640  Acros,    Tulare;    Richard    Uev-  I 
enish,     '24.75    acres,    Humboldt;     M.     Mc- 
(iaughran,    80   acres.  Placer;  B.K.  Porter,  j 
320  acres.  Monterey;  G.  H.  Singlt-y  and  G.  1 
\V.   Burger,    200  acres,   Menducinu;  .K.  W.  j 
Riley  and  J.  A    Hardin,  ICO  acres.  Tehama; 
U.  W.  Conrad,    320   acres,  Tehama;   C.  G. 
Siiyle  and  M.  J.  UlaKingaiue,   312 .DG  acres. 
Fresno;  A.  M.  (Iriu.tUO  acres,  Fresno;  John 
McLaughlin,  ir.U  ocres,  Del    Norte;    rf.    C. 
Smith,  040  acres,  Fresno;  J.  H.    K-yes,    80  | 
acres,    Sutter;    Henry   Cutner,    320   acre*.  ' 
Fresno;   A.  Whitaker  and   Don    Ray.    320 


1.1%'EUMOKE     (-RAPKN. 


The  Oakland  Evening  7Vi^«/(f  does  not 
bflicvu  in  the  quality  of  grapes  is  Liver- 
more valley  for  dr^'ing.       It  says:  we  fear 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Grap  CDllnre  M  Wine  MailDi 

1  .\     <-  A  I,  I  r  U  K  >  I  A  . 

A  Practical  Mauual  (or  the  Orape  Growor 
ami  Wine  Miiker. 

BY    PROF.     OEORGE     HUSMANN 


For  sale  at  thia  offlc.-.     Prlc«  $2.     Hand- 
Boniely  bound  in  clotb.     Adilross, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

P.  O.  itu.\  JiHWi,  San  Knuui»>-n.  C»l. 

NOTE:— All  onltr^  nitiat  he  ftccompMiled  by  the    Mh 
or  teot  C  O,  1>. 


acres,  Calaveras;  T.  0.  Yancy,  640  acres. 
Fresno;  Curtis  Woudrufl",  1»>0  acres,  Del 
Norte;  W.  E.  Van  Slyke,  240  acres,  San 
Bernardino;  6.  F.  Langford,  lf>0  acres,  San 
Joaquin;  John  Bermingham,  320  acres, 
Kern;  Mrs.  James  Crawford,  80  acres, 
Sierra;  George  A.  Moore,  326  acres,  Placer; 
Charles  A.  Grow.  640  acres,  Kern;  James 
T.  Lorton.  8  50  100  acres.  Ventura;  D.  K. 
Zumwalt,  S.  J.  Simon  and  £.  Simou,  440 
acres,  Tulare;  C.  C.  Webb,  2,240  acres. 
Siskiyou;  C.  Hartson,  IGO  acres.  Napa;  L. 
F.  Cooper.  131  71-100  acres.  D.I  Norte;  A. 
Diukeispiel,  320  acrest  Fresno;  Jost^pb 
Cohen,  640  acres.  Mendocino;  Samuel  Rj- 
hoefer.  32^  acres,  Fresno;  George  Mo8f>, 
610  acres,  Freono;  L.W.  Kindjall,  42  80-100 
acres,  San  Diego;  John  Carman.  17  36-100 
acres.  StanisIiM-  K  \  Herr.  1*10  acres, 
Siskiyou. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COIVIPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa, 
John  Dwight  &  Go's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  GO'S. 

uiijiui)    Ai.i  u  :.\ii-:ns. 
FOR    CLARIFYING    AND  PRESERVING  WINES 

The  undcniiKiiwI  liavion  bsoii  »|»(K»iiUed  Sole  A^cats  oit  llic  Paoilk  Coaat  l>>   Messrs  A.  bOAKE  &  CO.. 
STKATKOKI>,  KiiK..  t<>r  their  renowntrd 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 

niv  to  fall  the  iiltcntloii  ol  Wi.,.-  c.ro^.r-  :>...!  Wine  Mor.hants  to  tl.i-  tf.llo«i..>,-  .rtiile..  the  •"Perjor  ""Itot 
which  haH  hein  i-onllriiiej  by  Silver  Mclals,  the  hiichrat  .ward,  giteii  at  the  IntrriiaUoiul  EihlliUlon  ol  \-%i't 
1M7S.  llnpleaiix  \f<H-2  anil  Aiiit=tenl»iii  ISHlt.  vii: 

T  LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES. 

Zinliiii.M.  rli.r.l.  I!ur;;uii.ly  nnil  TitI. 
LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

TUiiBliug,    tiill.iUI,    Suulerues,    Shtny   nuj    MaJiiru,  also   (or  aistilled 
liqaorn;  Whiskey,  Giu,  t'tc,  ttc, 

TWINE    PRESERVER, 
For  Presprviug  th.'   Hiillinncy,  iiinl  (or  NnUruhziug  eicpsive  acidity  ol 
White  Wines  on/y. 

VWINE    CORRECTOR, 
For  CorricliiiK  Ih"  Hou'jhn.  ss  "1  V"iin;-  WiiiiH. 

VWINE    RESTORER, 
For  Roflloring  Badly  Madt  or  liadly  Tnat.d,  llnrsh  and  A.i.l  Wines. 

trial  iiiM'or.llnii   to  <llr<><-lloii>  will  prove  the Niipcrlor  «»"»"•"••""••"<■  »''uliiB» 

li:r  .ix  .  in  nuantitieii  to  Huit  l-> 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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WK.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

T.'il  .Market  St.,  'Sun  Francisco. 
/In  iini  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
^  ^  how  wonderfully  jou  ure  made, 
I'rivate  utflce'ill  Geary  street.  Con- 
iiltatioii  liy  letter  on  lost  manhood  and 
,11  discists  of  men.  BriKhfa  Diaease 
ami  I>i  iliclcs  cured.     Send  for  book 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC 'coast  manager. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

9AN  FR.1NCISC0,     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 
Telephone  Xo.  UliU. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,    S.    F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL,  Humboldt  Co,  Cal. 


LIFE    RENEWER! 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


Urowers  ol  niiil   IkfiilorN  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VINEYARDS   IN 

Los  Anoklrs  County,  Sonoma  Codsty, 

Merced  Co.        and       Fresno  Co. 

628     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Snu     FruiielMco. 

41-45    Broadw  .y    St., 

Slew     Yui-li. 


Attention  is  re-  .^#  l^^*^  spectfiilly  directed 
tothoab  iveenyrav-  -^x-l  Jj^lT"  inL-  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
GALVA.MCCH.MN  -^^Jt^^^X  BKLT.  This  t.ell 
is  one  of  the  great-  -*^I,  \^  est  Electro  niediijal 
appliances  of  the  a^'e,  and  bein;,'  ENTIRELY  ^E\V, 
eoiituins  vLkst  imp  rove  men  Is  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  iat  he  only  one  made  is  wmcH  the  B.kt- 
TER1E3  c\s  BE  wjRN  Ne.vt  TO  THE  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  most  pawerlul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
alao  Dr.  Piercr'8  famous  Hiou  TE.saio.v  Electro  SIaq- 
SRTlc  Belt  will  positively  cure  Ntrvou'i  Debility,  Pain 
in  tOe  back.  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the 
Kidnt^ya  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

I^Electrio  Srsi'KN'soRY  FOR  Mes  Free  witu  all 
Belts     8p;cial  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUTION— Beware  of  inferior  (joods,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  traveliiiL'  agents. 

a^Ournew  Pamphlet  No.  '2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

tiTFor  RLIPTURE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "riolid  Facts,"  showing  cures  effected 
D  every  State  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Mairnetie  Elastic  Truss."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  Sacrihb.'«to   Strbbt^  San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304    oiiTiJ  Sixth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 

Wc  tifTcr  for    ^alc   (Ui   K;ivoi-;\lile  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies. 

OF   THE   FOLLOWING  BflANOS,   NAMELY 

'    CRANSTON    CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    fcULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE.   IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
OOZEX  (.lUAKT  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pu'e    Old    Bye 

Ami   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Exoellenoe,  I'urity  anil  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
Atjove  are  unsurpassed  liy  any  Wiiiskies  iniported. 
The  only  ohjeetion  ever  made  to  them  by  the  niani 
uulating  dealer  beini^  that  they  eannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      •  CAL. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor.  Bonle  A-  llonnril  SI**..  S.  F. 

W.  n.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

I.V    ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship^  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,   witn 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  eoiinected  therewith. 

PUMPS.  Direct  Aeting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Dav  v  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 
SHiijDiDers    of   Oa.lifona.la    va/  lues, 

51,  .53,  55,  57,  50  <in<l  (il  First  Street, 

Tiiiim  Foundry  Block,  S.\N  FRANCISCO. 

671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


- PRODOCERS  OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES- 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  W  nicri.-s  :it  ,N:iii:^  l'it\-. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  Maiinrncliirers  of- 


Wire,  Wire   Rope" 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  California  Street  and  14  Drumm  Street. 


s.A^tT  r-iiJij^cisco. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wiues  Stored  aud  Loaus  Negotiated  on  Pure  Sound  Wines  Ouly. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  Btored,  and  will  iwtt 
certificates  on  maturity  of  their  fi,.'nunienes.s.  D.   M.  t'ARHIN.  Secretary. 

WAREHOUSES  -Foruierlj  su^ar  refiniriea,  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts,     OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 
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S(  UR  CONTRACTS  aro  said  to  hnve  been 
lately  nmtlo  in  the  Alhambm  Valley,  back 
of  Martinez,  Contra  CoRta  Conuty,  for 
■crops  of  Flame  Tokay  grapes  at  Soft  p  r 
ton  in  Ttuf}-iu-d  paekittg  boxes  at  vini-yarils. 
the  bavt-rs  packing  ani.1  fiirnisbiu^  thtir 
ouii  pnckagfS. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  huudretl  acres  in  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
Tines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  calliva- 
tion.  S(fVeral  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Sceu.-ry,  climate  and  roads 
Quezct'llfd.  Good  tlshiug  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  subarlmn 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "  W.  H.,"  office  of  Ibe  San 
FrauciHco  Mkrchant. 


\11\E  PRESS 


Best  Wine  Press  uu  iiie  Market 

TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX. 

MHiitirncliirer**  aiitl   FnloiileeM. 

Also  Mftnuf^cturvnt  of  (■roiK  Stemtiieni  arti]  L'rutthi:r<«; 
Coiiibi'K'l  ami  Siii^'ti.-.     ltifi)riimtioii  ■•>  mail. 

TOULOUSE  A  DELORIEUX, 


6'40  &  t\ii  Cc 


nercl.il  St., 


Sail  KruDrKco 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

TlIK  UKST  AKTICLC 

FOR  TVING    UP    VINES 

IN  THE   MARKLT. 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs,  Each. 

12  Balls  in  a  Pa^koee. 


TUBES  &  CO., 

8I»   FKO.M'  M.,  Sail   I'fciiicimro 

THE  IRON  TURBINE 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 


BUCKEYE    FORCE    PUMP, 

TI|4>   iii»4*l    |Min<>r.iil    nmt   iliinihl^ 

C'nntlflllitllftii     rur     Klll^lli;; 

Wnlir  In    lh<'    t%<irlil 

■  KN'I>  KOK  111:-.!  UII'TlVi:  <  ATVIXltilK 

P.    P.    MAST    &    CO., 


SI  MARKET  ST., 


NAN  FRAXt'lNTO 


NIIROGtNOUS  <■  SUPERPHOSPHAIES, 


Mexicaa  Phosphale  &  Sulphuf  CO, 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  Taluablo  mannro  has  reciivcd  the 
highest  testimouiuls  iu  Northtrii  Europe, 
whei^i  it  has  beeu  nst  il  for  the  past  two 
years,  auil  is  now-  oflVrfd  lo  the  Pacific 
Coas*  Grower  wilU  perfect  couBdence  iu  its 
u»e?it. 

roll  particulars  can  Vje  had  at  the  olTice 
nC  the  nndersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
•.o  address  on  appHcntiou. 

F«r   Snie   by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  :t|l  Sitii*Miiiii>  SI..        >*:»n  »*rnncl«i4'0. 


C.\L1F0KNIA     VINEYARDS. 


Knu'  Station,  8L  HoleiUL,  N»pftCo.,Cal. 
Producer  of  fint-  Wints  and  Rraudiea. 


HERRMANN  &  CO.. 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

liii|K)rt(rni  uiKi  Hi-alrrs  in 
CORKS,    BREVEBS'    AKD    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SOOl   nAIlR   *N0  «tnE   DULERS'  UAIttilALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufactyiiog 

COMPANY. 


IT  A  II)  t  KCno.V  I 'sr  .  nan  I'KA.Mt  is<  o 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  nndersigued  hog  to  call  the  attention 
ot  Wine  Growers,  AVinc  Merchants  and  thi- 
Trade  to  the  siperior  nierilB  of 

chevniikr-Apperis'  **  Oefiotannin," 

»s  a  corrective  and  a  puritit-r  to  all    lit;bt 
Table  Wines,  White  and  Rod. 
Its  merits  are  U^sl  stated  n^;  follows  : 

I,     Being     used     at     the    time    of 
crushtHf/  the  {/rapef  into  must: 
It  regnlatefi  and  8ecure«  tb<»  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wme. 

It  combines  with  the  ferwenls,  rayco- 
dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  aocl  pr-cipi- 
tates  all  impurities,  iu.solnble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  duniuinbes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  purt  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing' 
elementa,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  c€  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II*  Being  ustfl  on  j>rmntteft 
tvineti  he/ore  tfhe  secotui  Viariji* 
cation  I 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  feraon- 
tatiou  of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  taiinin  of  the  VTn«*s 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developtw  their  natural 
color  and  aronm,  preparing  and  aasisting 
thqpi  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 
their  devtlopemeut  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  aad  riptn'um  Ihem  for 
enriier  dtlivfry. 

Directions /or  TJat  on  ApplicaXion. 

For  sate  in  tiuH  of  1  ldlo:=2  1-5  11>8.  each. 
by 

Charles  Mein:-:cke  &  Co., 

Mtl.i:    AUKSiTN. 

314 Sacramento  St., San  Friinclsco- 


313  SA<  IIA.1I>:.\TI>  NT. 


San  Franclsc-o 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Slate  Fair    .Mpthaiilos'  iiistilnir, 
Saiila  ( lara  Valley  .\i;ririiltMral  Socipty. 
Sonoma  Coiiiily  Ai^rlciilliiral  I'ark  Asso" 
eialioii. 


Wrlle  liir  4  Ireiilnr  ciwjiii;  lull  tloserip 
ti.iii  iiiitl   I4-..I  liiii.iiijii,. 


FA.RE  BllOS. 

Sole  P.oprietors  and  Manufacturers. 

lOI  and  I07  MISSION  ST., 

SAS   KKiNCiSCU,  CAI.. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  Mission  Sts.,  S.  F. 

.SOl.K  .\|:KS1^    Kelt 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES     aV    WETMORE. 

SE'  U.\U   EDITION    WITH  AHI'EMiH 
Par  NNle   al 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

\\\-  :»ltO  I  i«rr\  in  r-t.^k  the  larttat  line  i.r 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Codsistiiit:  of  >V(mm1   and    Iron  Working 

Mapliiiipr} .     riimps  of  Every 

DrxTlpdoH. 

EXCISES   AM)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Al.>.«r<-K<>r>'«   «  .i.-hriiKMl   S|>rn>liiK 

HmHI*.  for  orv:li^r.N.     1  ri-'   oiil,    ..iif   rv,T   r.  r..iii 
ii«  r>.liJ^I,9  Uic  SUt«  llorllculluni  Society. 


HENRY  WAA8,  Wood  Turner. 


Woolen    Hiin;:^.  Ta)>S   l'l'>>.'".  •'''-.    '^^   niinjf*.  Soft 

an<l    llanj    Wine    I'lujoi,    Soft   ftnii    Hard    Tap 

l*lu^,  Wiiiv  Saiiiplcra,  Duntr  Starti-nt,  etti. 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth.  S.  F 

(E.taljluln-J  Since   ISSO 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


11 


AVE   OX    HAND    A    FILL  SI  PI'LY   UK  THE 
rollonin^  &iz« 


GRAPE   STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    S  FEET  LONC, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONC. 


Whicll     Hill      bo     Hultl     nt 
mt<4. 


Aillress  all  communications  to 


able 


m\  PRIETl  LCMB  R  fO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 


Nnntn  Crux  4'txiiit^. 


Bitot  ilyers 


MINE&WORKS.COVECREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

AND 

Lump  Sulphuk  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

ty  Guaranteed  I'linr  ond  Fii-ir  (han  any 
in  tbi.i  JIurkt'l. 

For  hjtir  111   lAttn  lo  hull 

JA.MKSLINFOKTH,      •     Atierfi 
120  Front  St-.  San  Franolteo. 


144 


S^Of    PRA2fCISC0    JIERCHAXT. 


Aug. 


1888 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AKD 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lloiiullilll.   II.   I, 

AKALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEIIL'  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HOXL'APO  PLAXTATJON Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

S1'\H  MILLS Hawaii 

H  AWAI I  AN  COML  k  SL'OAR  CO Maui 

M  VKtE  PLANTATION Maul 

WAlllKK  PLANTATION Maui 

llAKK  ;SLUAR  CO Kaua 

KRAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

kx^nt't  for  llie 

DCtANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMl'UKrE  :  AMI   I'KALKr.   IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 

Paper, 
manila,  wrapfing  and  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   uid  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes md  Twice  . 

4I9&42I    CLAY    STREET. 

A  few  Joors  below  Sinsoiuc  Sa    FraiiLi-o.-.,  Cal. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatiie  on  Olive  Cnl 

ture.  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph   E.   Flamant, 

or  Xapn,  <'i.l. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

For   Salt    hI   Office   of   the  Sah  Francisco 
Mekchast. 


Paul  0.  Burus  Wine  Co. 

l*r<»j»ri<"lors 

VERBA  BUZNA  VINEYARD. 

Biatillers  of  Grap:  aud  Frnit  Brandi.  s. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  S:ju  Sulva.lar  i  Willium  Sts., 

SAN    .lOSE.  p.  0.  Box,   ISGS'- 

JoHN  T.  Cdttins  Co.,  Tob  Agents, 


Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Coinpletf    Pnwfr    aud 


Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  OLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  iiiatiiring  arni  ket-p  iil- 
of  Claret  wioes.  by  the  Viscount  Villa  ilaior.  Tnms- 
atel  by  Rev.  John  J.  Blea^djle,  D.  D.,  orginic  ana 
lv9t,  leiio'ogist,  etc. 

Price   75   cent*;    bv   mail  80  cents.     For  saie  bv 

THE  SAN  FRANCIS :0  MERCHANT. 

BOS  •23<jG.  San  t'ranci^to.  Lui 


The  Industrioai  never  Siok. 


CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residen^f,  Business  and  Alaiiufactunnir 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C  mmission, 

ADd  Puljlis'hers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Register 
and  Santa  Ro^  Businttss  Directory." 


OFFICE.  - 


312  B  St 


Saxta   Kosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

:a  ig  pac:e  monthly. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virgbtia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  frait-growi:('  brlt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  ou  the  editorial  staff.  Au  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fmit- 
CTOwer.  Offii-ial  organ  of  the  Montictllo 
Orape  and  Fruit  Groweru'  AsBociatiou. 
Agents  wanted. 


IMPOETEBS  OF  ALL  KINIJS  OF 
Print  ill';    mill    Wrnpi>ius    Pnper. 

401  &  403  SansuMS!^.,  S.   F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    1LLUSTEAT10N8. 

S«Ml    Before  tbe    Stale    nortJcallnrtf 
••clety,  Febrnary  29.  IS84,  bj 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 
J 

Will  b«  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Mikchaxt  od  nc«Ipl  M 
CO  9mt»  Id  od«  "'  t«o-ceot  poctaca  iUodd*. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Scr-.w  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  of  a  pri*»Kurc  of  260  ton*  er'MOo  lbs.  to  tlie 
st(tii.r.-  iiK-li  with  larur  pre'«.  wilh  Kina  I  pri-ss  'Mi  ton- 
or  "Jjo  li.^.  l^  the  Bipiarc  im-h, 

Fir>i  pr^'mium  awiirde<l  on  Wine  Tress  at  Sononia 
and  SI  wine  Agricultural  Fair.  SonOma  Affriiultural 
Park  A»-OiiatKiu.Satitv  Clara  Vallcv  Agricultural  So. 
ciety  and  Mtchanic'a  Institute,  S,  F. 

I  desire  toctll  Ih? 
attention  of  uin-r 
aod  cid.  r  uiak^rs  t  > 
my  Iinpr>v\'ed  Press. 
The  (olbiwins:  hv^  a 
movement  of  '2(i^ 
inchea,  the  flr^t  rev- 
olution of  the  st-riW 
moves  thi.'  toUoHer 
lUj  in>-he9.  the  laii^t 
r  vohitioM  is  but  1- 
16  of  an  inch, there- 
by the  power  in- 
creases in  th-^  same 
ratio  a-t  the  resist- 
uncf-.  The  platfor  d 
i*  50  inches  wide 
and  lU  (eet  hitig 
is  run  lack  an  I  forth  under  the  i>r«^s  on  a  railroad 
track.  H;is  two  baskets,  by  wh  ch  you  can  fill  the 
second  ba-Wet  while  the  first  one  is  lin  ler  the  press, 
rht-rehy  doing  doiilile  the  aiiiounl  of  work  that  can  tie 
lione  on  any  screw  or  lever  pre  s  in  the  market  that 
u-e  ciih  one  basket,  for  this  rea  on  :  While  inv  press 
is  working  contiFiu  u.-ly  the  other  kinds  are'  doiny 
nothing  during  the  time  they  are  emptying  and  fill- 
ing their  bask  t. 

Printed  tcsUnionials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
Tht;  following;  parties  who  have  bought  mv  piess  ; 
Professor  H  Igarn,  t'liiversitv  of  California.  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale,  (^yserville.  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  M.^za^,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  WhiUker.  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H- 
Bu  kinghani,  Ke'seyvillc;  E,  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View;  ■  ucamonLni  X'incvard  Co,  Cucaiuonga:  Buckner 
Brr>s.  &;  Rejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  SI.  Delmaa,  Mountain 
\  iew;  J,  B  J.  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wm.  PffefTt-r,  Guh- 
servillc:  Joseph  W..Iker,  Winsdor.  Kate  F.  Wa  field. 
Glen  l^l'tn;  Joseph  Drumuiond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  .J?»hn  Hinkelnian,  Fulton;  J.  k  F. 
Muller.  Winsdor;  R.  C.  Stiller,  Gubservillc:  Lay  Clark 
L>;  Co..  Santa  Rosa;  Vaciic  Frere*",  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  Crank,  San  tJahriel;  James  Finlavson  ,  llealdi- 
burg;  P.  &  J.  J.  Gobbi,  Healdsburg;  Wm.  Allen,  Sao 
fla'Tiel;  Wn-.  Metzg^r,  Santa  Ro^;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Waller  PhilliDS.  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Shepranl.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C».,  Rancheto,  Los  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Frii  t  k  Wine  Co.,  Downey;  J  L.  Beard,  Center- 
vill>;;  Wm  Palmtas:,  Hollistcr:  A.  Buniham  k  Son, 
Santa  Kosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Jose;  E. 
Eniil  Meyer,  Santi  Cruz  Mountains,  Wricrbt  P.  0.; 
Marshall  &  HJI,  Latruina  Station;  R.  J.  XorthsDt, 
An  heim  also  uanufacturer  of  Worth' i*  Patent  Hand 
^nd  Power  Grape  Stemniers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Improved  Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H  WdKTH,  PeUluma  Four.dry  and  Machine 
Works,  Petaluma.  Sononia  Co.,  CaI.  6m 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(PACIHc    >V8Tllll.) 


TrnliiN   loAVo  niiil   art*  dno  to  nrrlvf*  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


-I 


FKOSI  Jl  LY  10.  ISHS. 


7.00 

7ao  A 

8  00  a 
8.30A 


9.30 

10  ao 

•la.no  M 

■    1  .OO  r 

3.0O 

3.30  r 
4.L0P 


4.30  p 
S.30P 


(or, 


t  ttiT  Sacramento,  and  for  ( 
(  Ke  'ding  via  I'avia. .  . .  .  ) 
f  For  Hayuatds,  Niles,  and  > 

'(      San  Joflc. .        ...      t 

t  For  Maniiiez.Vull«;Jo.  Santa  ) 

(      R  sa  and  ( 'al  is-  u^a i* 

Fast  Mail  for  0_'den  and  East. 

!ForNiIe*,SftnJo8e,Stocktoii,1 
Gait,  lone,  Sacramento,  '. 
Maryevllleand  Red  LlitfT  ) 
I  Loa  Angeles  Express,  for 
:     Fresno,      and     Los      *  - 

(      KClCH .. 

For  Haywards  and  Niles 
For  Haywards  and  Nilea 
Sacrann"nto  Ri*er  Steamers. . 
I  For  HaywurJs,  Niles,    and  » 

(      San  Jcse (' 

iC-ntml    Atlantic    Express.) 

(      for  Ogden  and  Fast i' 

fFor  Stockton  and  §Milton:) 
^      for    Vallejo,   SanW   Kcsa  - 

(     and  Caliatoga ) 

t  Fur  Sacramento,  and  for  i 
(  Knii;ht  a  Landing  via  Davis  i 
I  For    Niles,   San    Jose   and  > 

(      Livermore ) 

For  Hay  wards  and  Nilee 

I  Sba-ta  Route  K>:presa,  for  i 
)  Sacramento,  Maryaville,  ' 
'i      Rcddin  '.  Portland",  Puyet  / 

(     Sound  and  East ) 

/"Sunset  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-S 
I  press,  for  Santa  Barbar«.  ; 
'  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El  ;- 
t  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  I 
\     East J 


7.15  p 

•J2.4GP 

O.IGp 

10.45  A 


2.ia 

*  3.46 

•  H.liOi 

9.46  J 
12  46  1 


8  46  J 
7.45* 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILWAY  DIVISION. 


1856. 


Manufacturers   of 


FAFER. 

and   Dealers   in   Pacer 


1888. 


oo. 

of  all 


kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

:f>  .^^  :£=  IB  IS 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Propiietoi-s  Pioneer  and  Snn  Gerciimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


7  45, 
8.15. 
2.4.5 
4.15 


For  Newiirk,  San  Jose  and  * 
Santa  Cruz. . 


For  Newark,  Centerville  San  1 
Jose,     helton.      IViulder  /  | 
Creek,  and  Santi  Ctuz..  .  I  ' 

For  San  Jose,  Felton,  Boul-  I  ' 
dcr  Creek  and  S-inta  i  'ruz  I 

For  Center*  ille,  San  Jose,  I 
AIniaden,  Los  Gatos  and  - 
Santa  Cruz j 


9.20, 


A  for  Morning.  P  for  Afternoon. 

'Sundays  excepted-    tSaturdays  only.    JSundaya  only, 

•♦Mondays  excepted.  §Saturday-i  excepted. 

J^aturday  and  Sunday  only,  to  Santa  Cruz. 

llSiinday  and  Monday  only,  from  Santa  Cruz. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHII 

«OMP4XT. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Btta. 

at  3  o'clock.  P.  M.,Ior 

TUKOHA.nA    Bml    HUKVKOKU, 

Connectin>:  at  Vokoliania  with  steamers  for  Shanghai 
1888 

STEAMER  PROM  SA.V  FRA.VCI8O0 

ARABIC TLESDAV.  Al'G,  21tl 

OCEANIC S-ATlRriAY.  SEP..  f 

iJAELIC SAIUHDAY.  SEP..  29 

OELGIC THUKSDAY.  0>T..  18 

ARABIC WKDNFSDAY'.  NOV., 

OCEANIC WEDNESIIAY'.  NOV.,  28ti 

GAELIC TIESUAY.  HEC,  1811 

EOOND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reducej  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  fol 
'ole  at  S.  P.  Conit^aTij  's  General  tKRces.  Room  74, 
orner  Fourth  and  Townsend  street..  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffi'-  Maiia.'er  at 
I'acific  .Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or 
Xo,  '202  Market  street,  Tnion  Block,  San  Francisco, 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passeneer  Agent. 
GEO  H.  RICE,  Traffic  Mana;;er. 


nrw^a 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE ! 

24    Pusl    SI  ,  Snu    t'rnuc'iseo. 

FOR  SEVtNTY-FlVE  DOLLARS  THLS  COLLEGE 
K,:tructs  in  Shoilhand,  Typewriting,  Bookk^-ep' 
iifg.Telegraphj.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  Ent'lish 
Branches,  and  Everjlhing  pertaining  to  lousiness,  lor 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixtten  teachers,  and  irive 
individual  instruction  to  all  ourpupil^i.  Our  school 
had  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

■9~Seu<l  for  CIrcDiar. 


C.  S.  Haley    Secretary. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  PreaideDt 


[.£. 

511 


I 

St.,S.F. 


Devoted  to  Viticnitare,  Olive  Culture,  aud  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XX,  NO.  10. 


SAN  rRANClSCO,  AUGUST  17,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


QRAPE  CROP  OF  1888. 


Kep«>r(*t  Kf^relvod    by    4  Inrfiirr   J.  n>l. 

nior«.    K»rrelAr>'    or    Ihc    Slate 

VillcnllnrHl  CominliMluu. 


ALAMEDA  COCNTY. 

R«"port  of  J.  L.  Bkakd,  Wnrm  Springs. 

Ko  dniungf-  from  frost.  Slight  damage 
from  coulure  aud  snn  bam. 

Ziufaiidtl,  Mutnro,  Fulle  BlaDcUe,  Goldeo 
Challelus,  i^loscat  nnd  Kose  Pera  will  pro- 
duce ft  full  crop,  Verdul,  Flame  Tokay, 
Coruichoh  aud  Black  Ferrara  a  light  crop. 
This  yi-ar's  crop  will  be  double  that  ol  1887. 

Rtrport  of    Capt.  H.  H.  Kllih,  Sniiol. 

No  damag*^  from  fro»l;  slight  damage 
from  conlare  aud  mildew.  Al)  varietieB 
will  produce  a  full  crop.  This  year's  crop 
will  bf  heavier  thau  that  of  1887. 

Ueport  of  Stovke  A:  Bigbik.  Pleasanton. 

No  damage  from  fom  frost.  Teu  per 
c«'nt  damage  from  couture.  Three  per  cent 
loss  from  son  buro.  Zinfandel  will  prodncf 
a  full  crop.  We  eatimate  the  wiue  produc- 
tion of  Livcrmore  valley  at  400,000  gallooa. 

Import  of  Wkste  &  Wkobnkb,  South  East 
Livirmore. 

Nu  damage  from  frost.  Ten  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure;  five  per  cent  loss 
from  sun  burn.  This  year's  crop  will  be 
fifty  to  fteveuty-fivt>  per  ceut  more  than  that 
of  1887.  We  uetd  more  wineries  aud  better 
prices  for  grapes. 

Report  of  J.  P.  Smith,  (Olivina)  Liver- 
more. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Very  slight  dam< 
age  from  coulure;  small  loss  from  vine  hop- 
pers. 

Zinfaudel,  Colombar,  Alataro,  Carignan, 
Tanuat,  Bouschet,  Burger.  Folio  Blanche  a 
full  crop.     This  year's  crop   will    be  one- 
third  larger  than  that  of  1887. 
NAPA  COUXTY. 

K'port  of  S.  Kellet,  Cnlistoga. 

S'u  damage  from  frost.  Teu  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure.  Grey  Riesliug  in- 
jured some  by  vine  hopper. 

Zinfaudel,  Colombar.  Johannisberg  Ries- 
ling, Taiinal  aud  rariguan  a  full  crop. 
Frnnkeu  Riesliug.  Orleans  KirHliug  and 
Mataro  a  light  crop. 

Report  of  Cha.0.  Kbco.  Bello  Station  to 
'    .imtoga. 

i>amaije  from  frost  in  my  neighborhood 
500  tons.    Balance  of  loss  from  frost  in  other 


^I«cl-  not  more  thau  £00  tons;  damage  from 
coulure  about  800  tons.  Damaee  from  pbyll- 
ixera,  vine  hoppers  and  army  worm  300 
tons. 

Burger,  Zinfaudel  and  Chasselas  quite 
«ood.  Mondeuse  aud  P«tit*»  Syrah,  good; 
Sauvignonvert  on  most  places  very  good, 
ubileon  other  places  only  half  a  crop;  Ri<  s 
ling  very  light  in  most  places;  Mission  and 
Ualvuise  (thank  heavens)  lighton  account  of 
old  age,  conlnre.black  measles  and  sun  barn. 

The  crop  of  1888  will  be  one-fifth  more 
thau  that  of  1887.  Estimate  the  produc 
tion  of  Napa  county  at  3,500,OO<)  gallons 
and  may  be  below  that  figure. 

Report  of  A.  Brun,  Oakville. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Thirty-three  per 
cent  damage  from  coulure. 

Zinfaudel,  Black  Burgundy,  Semillou, 
Chasselas  and  Burger  a  full  crop.  Franken 
Riesling  and  other  white  grapes  a  light 
crop.  This  year's  crop  will  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  had  in  1887.  Estimate 
the  wine  crop  of  the  county  at  2,000,000 
gallons  (mostly  claret). 

Report  of  H.  W.  Crabb,  Oakville. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Twenty  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure,  five  per  c«-ut  damage 
from  other  causes,  principally  phylloxera. 
Zinfaudel  and  Burger  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  All  other  varieties  affected  by  coulure. 

This  year's  crop  will  be  tweuty-five  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  1887,  but  twenty- 
five  per  cent  less  than  188G.  Estimate  the 
wine  crop  of  the  county  at  3.500,000  gallons. 
A  humid  atmosphere  might  increase  it 
250,000  gallons  and  n  dessicating  one  de- 
crease it  to  the  same  extent.  This  valley 
will  produce  from  50  to  100  tons  of  table 
grapes.  There  are  about  two  milliou  gal- 
lons of  wiue  remaining  in  the  cellars,  but 
mostly  held  by  parties  who  will  not  dispose 
of  it  for  less  than  20  to  25  cents  per  gallon. 
The  prices  of  grapes  will  probably  be  lower 
than  ever  before  known  iu  the  history  of 
viticulture  iu  the  State.  Unless  there  is  a 
reaction  in  the  wiue  market  the  vineyards 
will  be  neglected  aud  converted  into 
orchards  of  olives,  almonds  and  other  fruits 
because  uo  one  can  attord  to  grow  grapes 
for  $10  per  ton. 

lU'port  of  Geo.  Hcsuann,  Chiles  Valley. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Fifteen  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure. 

Zinfaudel,  Sauvignou  Vert,  &[arsanne. 
Green  Hungarian,  Chassilas,  Mission  aud 
|MalToisio  a  full   crop.     FmuKen  Riesliug, 


Chauche  Gris,  Chauche  Noir,  Petite  Pinot, 
Uuscadelle  da  Bordelais,  Sultana,  Clairette 
Blanche  a  light  crop.  The  crop  iu  my 
vicinity  will  be  more  than  douuble  that  of 
1887.  Estimate  that  the  vicinity  of  Chiies 
Valley  will  produce  50  to  G0,000  gallons  of 
wiue. 

The  vines  in  all  the  vineyards  show  great 
vigor,  only  too  much  so,  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  keep  them  under  control.  The  Zinfau- 
del, Sanviguou  Vert  aud  Marsaune  in  my 
vineyard  have  a  cvop  of  ten  tt>  twelve  tons 
per  acre  on  vines  five  to  six  years  years  old. 

Report  of  M.  M.  Estkk,  Napa. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulnie.  Con- 
siderable damage  from  phylloxera.  I  have 
every  year  filled  iu  my  vineyard  with  resis- 
taut  viues  and  are  thus  nearly  even  with 
the  destructive  force  of  the  disease.  Most 
all  varieties  except  Franken  Riesliug  wilt 
produce  a  full  crop.  This  year's  crop  will 
be  more  than  1887  but  less  thau  I88*>. 
SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  J.  C.  Fisk,  Fisherman's   Bay. 

No  damage  from  frost.  One  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure.  Not  any  of  the 
varieties  will  produce  a  fnll  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  fifty  per  cent  less  thau 
that  of  1887.  We  need  practical  men  to 
come  here  aud  plant  vineyards. 

Report  of  L.  C.  Cnopius,  Forestville. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Twenty-tive  per 
cent  loss  from  coulure.  Zinfaudel  and 
Burger  a  full  crop.  Nearly  all  thrifty  grow- 
ing varieties  a  light  crop.  Many  old  vines, 
such  as  the  Mission  aud  others,  the  buds 
came  out  stunted,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
exhaustion  of  parent  stock  or  else  by  the 
severe  cold  weather  during  winter.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  sHghtU  heaver  than  that 
of  1887.  There  is  a  complete  lack  of  win- 
eries in  this  neighborhood.  At  present  the 
nearest  winery  purchasing  grapes  is  six  or 
seven  miles  away. 

R'.'port  of  D.  Cozzens,  Cozzens. 

No  damage  from  frost  Zinfaudel  and 
Chasselas  a  full  crop;  Riesling  a  light  crop_ 
This  year's  crop  will  bo  five  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  last  year. 

Report  of  A.  Liucel.     Occidental. 

No  damage  from  frost.  From  five  to 
twenty  per  cent  damage  from  coulure 
Zinfandels  about  a  full  crop.  This  year's 
crop  will  be  tweuty-live  to  thirty  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  1KS7.  Some  old  viucs 
look  very  bad  and  do  not  grow  well  and 
should  he  examined  by  proper  itarties. 


Report  of  Mrs.  E.  .K.  Hood.  Los  Guilicos. 

Two  per  cent  damage  from  frost.  Ten 
p:tr  cent  damage  from  coulure. 

Zinfaudel,  Sanviguou  aud  Mission  a  full 
crop.  Cabernet  and  Pinot  a  light  crop. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  twenty  per  cent 
larger  than  that  of  1887. 

Report  of  J.  R.Jewell,  Petatnma. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  conlare.  The 
crop  of  1887  was  almost  a  failure,  caused 
by  coulure.  This  year's  crop  bids  fair  to 
be  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  a  full 
crop.     Zinfaudels  have  a  full  crop. 

Report  ol  J.  G.  Heald,  Cloverdale. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Very  little  loss 
from  coulure;  one  per  cent  damage  from 
mildew.  All  varieties  except  Riesling  and 
Feher  Szagos  will  produce  a  full  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  he  twenty-five  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1887.  Our  prospects 
for  quantity  and  quality  is  very  eDConr- 
ftgin;^',  but  prices  aie  the  opposite. 

li  port  of  ('has.  Ksust,  Cloverdale. 

No  damage  from  froKt  or  coulure;  ten  per 
cent  damage  from  vine  hoppers  aud  snn 
burn.  None  of  the  varieties  will  produce  a 
full  crop.  This  year's  crop  will  exceed  that 
of  last  year,  but  not  so  much  as  was  at  first 
estimated. 

Report  of  J.  W.Treadwell,  Santa  Rosa. 
No  damage  from  frost;  very  little  loss  from 
coulure. 

All  black  grapes  a  full  crop.  ^Vhite 
grapes  a  light  crop.  This  year's  crop  will 
be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  1887. 

Report  of  BrcKNKB  Bbos.  A  Rkqua,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Five  per  cent  loss  from  frost;  ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  loss  by  coulnre. 

Burger,  (folden  Clmsselas  and  Mission  a 
full  crop.  All  others  a  light  crop.  Thii 
j'ear's  crop  will  be  seventy-five  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  a  normal  yield,  and  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  that  oi  IHS7.  What 
is  most  ueedeil  here  is  more  wiuerieB  and 
storage  room. 

R*-port  of  Lat,  Clarke  &  Co., Santa  Rosa. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  ooulnre.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  much  heavier  tliau  that 
of  1887. 

Report  of  Jas.  A.  Shaw.  Olen  Ellen. 

Ko  damage  from  frost.  Zinfandel  a  full 
crop;  all  others  light.  Wbit«  grapes  not 
over  Imlf  a  crop.  This  year's  crop  slightly 
heavii  r  tban  tbat  of  IHHl. 

R<l>ort  of  J.  H.  Pkl'umond,  Glen  £lleu. 

No  damage  from  frost.     Fifte«*u  per  ceul 
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damage  from  coulure;  five  per  cent  loss 
from  phyllosera,  autl  ten  per  cent  loss  from 
hot  weather  aud  fungoid  dieeases. 

Zinfandel,  Burger,  Charbouo,  Mataro,  St. 
Macftire,  Groa  Mam-in,  Folle  Blanche, 
Ganiai,  Marsanue  and  Mnlvoise  a  full  crop. 
Petite  Syrah,  Gntedeis,  Frnuken  Kienling, 
Cabernet  Sauvigusu,  Malbeck.  Chalosse, 
Franc  Pinot,  Orleans,  Chauche  Noir  and 
Chaucbe  Gris  a  light  crop,  Semillon  and 
Sauvignon  Vert  a  fair  crop. 

This  year's  crop  will  be  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  that  of  1887.  Taking 
the  whole  out  put    of    all    wiues  last  year, 
good,    bad    aud    iudifiVrenl    at    15,01)0,000 
gallons  (an   over  estimate),    I    would   put 
this  year's  crop  (if  nothing  unforeseen  hap- 
pens) at  not  more  than  18,000,000  gallons  of 
BQarketable  wine,  and  I  fancy  my  estimate  is 
high.     Last  year  at  the  commencement  of 
the  vintage  serious   damage   was  done  bj' 
hot  weather,  aud  this  may  occur  this  yt-ar. 
The  more  common  varieties  even  this  year 
seem  to  me  to  be  short,  and  in  our  county  the 
most  common  varieties  are  the  most  largely 
planted  owing   to  the  unfortunate  practice 
of  our  chief  grape  buyers  not  discriminating 
sufficiently  between   a   grape   of   the  most 
ordinary  quality  for  wine,  and  a  grape  pro- 
ducing wine  of  high  order  and  undoubtedly 
the  market  price  for  wine  has  been  greatly 
reduced    by    our    chief    wine   makers   not 
utterly  refusing  to  take   grapes   that   were 
not  fit  to  make  good  wine,  only  insisting  on 
a   low   price.      This  has   caused  much  in- 
ferior wine  to  be  placed  on   the    market  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  industry. 
Report  of  Eli  T.  Sheppakd,  Sonoma. 
Five  per  cent  damage  from  frost.     Eight 
per  ceut  damage  from  couluie;  the  loss  from 
phyllosera    is    considerable.      The    year's 
crop  will  be  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent  heavier  than  that  of  1887.     I  estimate 
the    wine    production    of    the    county     at 
2,000,000  gallons;   table   grape   production 
at  750  tons.     The  importance   of   resistant 
vines  in  phyllosera  districts  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.     It  is  the  only  hope  of  suc- 
cessful  vine    growing  in   this   part   of   the 
State.      Considerable  acreage  of  resistants 
have  been  planted,  but  as   yet  the  amount 
planted  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vinifera  by  the  disease  and  the 
gloomy  outlook  for   wiues   prevents  many 
persons  who  otherwise  would  replant,  from 
doing  so.    It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  no 
single  instance  has  resistant  vines   shown 
any  sign    of  succumbing  to  the   pest.      In 
every  case  known  where   the   viuifera   has 
been  grafted  on  resistant  stocks  the  increase 
in  production  has  fully  justified  the    added 
labor    and    expense   of   planting   resistant 
stocks. 

Report  of  0.  R.  Eufus,  Sonoma. 
No  damage  from  frost.      Small   damage 
from    coulure.       Considerable     loss     from 
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grapes  are  twenty  days  earlier  thau  usual. 
If  we  had  free  brandy  I  should  turn  all  my 
t;rapes  iuto  hraiuly  aud  sweet  wiues,  as 
there  is  euough  claret  on  hand  to  Inst  one 
year  or  more.  All  we  want  now  to  make 
this  industry  boom  is  cheap  rates  for  freight 
aud  free  brandy. 

Report  of  R.  Heney,  Jr.,  Mountain  View. 
No  damage  from  frost.     Twelve  per  cent, 
damage  from  coulure. 

Malbeck,  Mataro,  Cariguau,    Oreuache, 
Cabernet    Sanviguon,  Merlot,  Yerdot,  Tau- 
nat,  Burger  and  Ziufaudel  a  full  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  33 y,  per  ceut  more  than 
that  of  1SS7.     For  my  part,  would   like   to 
see  better  prices  for  our  products. 
Report  of  Wm.  Pfeffer,  Gubseville. 
No  damage   from  frost.     As  usual    Mal- 
beck and  I'etite  VerJot  suir..r  from  coulure. 
Cabernet   Sauvignon,  Gros  Verdot,  Merl.it, 
Pfcffer's  Black  Burgundy,  Moudeuse,  Tan- 
nat,  Crabb's  Black  Burgundy,  Mataro,  Ca 
rignan   and   Ziufandel    a   full    crop.     This 
year's  crop  will  turn  out  about  the  same  as 
that  of  1887.     The  indications   are   for   an 
arly  vintage, 
lu  times  of  low  prices  of  grapes  and  wine 
it    may   not    seem    pressing    work    for   a 
thorough   revision   of  the   nomenclature  of 
our  grape  vines,  for  we  now  hear  of  vines 
originally  comiug  from   Italy  the   southern 
part  of  France  aud  the  Lord  knows  where, 
all  designated  as  Burgundies,  while,  further- 
more,   it  is   a   fact   that  California  is  very 
deficient  as  yet  in  the  line   of   Burgundies, 
and   it   would   be   well  to  give  the  proper 
names  to  these  so-called  Burgundies. 
Report  of  C .  Freyschlag,  Pioneer. 
No  damage  from  frost.  Five  per  cent  loss 
from  coulure. 


Ziufaudel,  Mataro,  Grenache,  Burgundy, 
Charbono,  Mission,  RtisUng  aud  Folle 
Blanche,  a  full  crop.  Black  Pinot  and  Mus- 
cats, a  light  crop.  This  year's  crop  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  1887. 


phyllosera  on  hill  and  poor  land.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  fifty  per  cent  heavier 
than  that  of  1887,  and  I  estimate  the  crop  of 
the  county  at  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  gallons. 
Owing  to  the  low  prices  of  wine  grapes  for 
the  past  two  years,  planting  of  new  vine- 
yards has  been  checked  for  the  present  in 
my  district. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  J.  C.  Meeitbew.  Cupertino. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Twenty  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure.  Ziufaudel  a  full 
crop.  Mataro  and  Charbono  a  light  crop. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  1887,  and  I  estimate  the  wine  pro- 
duction of  this  county  at  2,000,000  gallons, 
but  it  may  be  less  as  the  berries  will  be 
*mall  and  will  not  yield   much  juice;  the 


Report  of  Louis  D.  Combe,  San  Jose. 
No  damage  from  frost.  Ten  per  cent, 
damage  from  coulure.  Zinfandel,  Grenache, 
Cariguan,  Cabernets,  Malbeck,  Crabl's 
Burgundy,  Semillon,  Sauvignon  Vert  and 
Burger  a  full  crop.  This  year's  crop  will 
be  about  fifteen  per  cent,  heavier  than  that 
of  1887  and  I  estimate  the  wine  production 
of  the  county  at  2,500,000  gallons. 

There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the 
prospective  crops  of  adjoining  vineyard  due 
principally  to  an  unaccountable  notion  that 
prevails  in  the  growing  of  some  varieties. 
One  would  suppose  that  much  esperimeut- 
ing  was  still  in  progress  and  that  either  no 
rule  could  be  laid  down  for  pruning  or  thai 
the  vine  grower  did  not  wish  to  comply 
with  them.  The  unfortunate  apparent 
preference  for  cheap  wines  in  the  trade 
gives  poor  encouragement  to  those  who 
have  or  would  make  superior  selections  of 
varieties. 

Report  of  R.  T.  Pierce,  Santa  Clara. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure.  All 
varieties  will  produce  a  full  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
greater  thau  that  of  1887.  At  least  ten  per 
per  cent,  more  wine  will  be  made  from  a 
ton  of  grapes  this  year  thau  was  made  last 
year. 

Report  of  Geo.  E.  Hyde,  Saratoga. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Some  damage 
from  coulure.  Zinfandel,  Mataro,  Trous- 
seau and  Black  Burgundy  a  full  crop.  Sau- 
vignon Vert,  Carignan,  Charlouo  and  Mus 
cat  a  light  crop.  This  year's  crop  is  fully 
as  large  as  that  of  1887. 


Report  of  E.  Meyer,  Wrights. 

No  damage  from    frost   or   conlure.     All 
varities   a   full  crop.     This  year's  crop  will 
compare  favorably  with  ihul  of  1887. 
SAN  BENITO  COUinTY. 

Report  of  Wui.  Palnitag,  Hollister. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure.  Zin- 
fandd.  Burger,  Reisling,  Pinot  and  table 
varieties  a  full  crop.    Charbono  a  light  crop 

This  year's  crop  will  be  double  that  of 
1887.  Twenty-five  thousand  gallons  of 
wine  will  be  made  in  the  county  and  thirty 
tons  of  table  grapes  will  be  produced.  All 
vines  are  growing  thriftily  aud  are  looking 
well. 

SANTA  CRUZ_  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Santa  Cruz. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Some  damage 
from  coulure.  Do  .not  think  this  year's 
crop  will  equal  that  of  1887,  and  certainly 
it  will  not  excel  it.  Santa  Cruz  holds  out 
no  prospect  for  the  prophesied  30,000,000 
gallons  and  I  know  there  will  be  no  such 
amount  produced  in  the  State. 

From  300,000  to  3.50,000  gallons  will  be 
made  in  this  county  and  we  will  raise  from 
15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  table  grapes. 
Viguerous  here  are  depressed  beyond  meas- 
ure at  the  wine  outlook  aud  thinking  of 
sinking  the  whole  business  iu  the  sea.  To 
speak  of  wine  is  to  make  them  see  red  and 
go  mad. 

Report  of  Wm.  Maitland,  Boulder  Creek. 
No   damage   from  frost.     But  little   loss 
("rom  coulure.    All  varieties  excepting  Char- 
bouo will  produce  a  full  crop.     This  year's 
crop  will  be  larger  than  that  of  1887. 
CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY. 
Report  of  E.  B.  Smith,  Martinez. 
No  damage  from  frost.     Loss    on   Tokay 
aud   Muscat   one-half   from  coulure.     Two 
per  ceut.  loss   from    sun   burn.     Zinfandel, 
Black  Burgundy,  Grenache,  Golden   Chas- 
selas.  Burger,  Petit  Bonschet,    Mataro  and 
Rose  Peru  a  full  crop.     This  year's  crop  of 
wine  grapes  will  be   double    that   of  1887, 
while  of  table  grapes  it  will    be   less.     The 
county   will     produce    300,000    gallons  of 
wine  and  200   tons   of   table  grapes.     The 
planting  of  wine  grapes  has   almost   ceased 
in  this  county  in   consequence   of   the   de- 
pressed   condition    of    the    wine    market. 
Some    have  already  commenced    to   graft 
their  wine  grapes  into  table  grapes.  Should 
there  be  no  improvement  in   the   price   of 
wine  the  comiug  season  the  grafting  out  of 
wine  grapes  will  be  very  general  in  this 
section. 
Report  of  Dr.  J.  Stentzel,  Martinez. 

No  damage  from  frost.  One  per  cent, 
damage  from  coulure  and  oue  per  cent, 
damage  from  insects.  Zinfandel  a  full  crop. 
Muscats  and  Flame  Tokay  a  light  crop. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  fifteen  per  ceut. 
heavier  than  that  of  1887.  The  county  will 
produce  1,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  800  tons 
of  table  grapes  and  500  boxes  raisins. 
Report  of  John  Swett,  Martinez. 
No  damage  from  frost;  Muscats  damaged 
twenty  per  cent,  by  conlure.  Zinfandel, 
Riesling  aud  Chasselas  a  full  crop;  There 
will  be  fifty  per  cent,  more  wine  grapes  this 
year  than  last  year,  but  twenty-five  per 
ceut.  less  Muscats  and  Tokays.  The  county 
will  produce  150,000  gallons  of  wine  and 
300  tons  table  grapes.  Very  little  extension 
of  vineyards,  aud  what  there  has  been  is 
in  table  grapes. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 
Report  of  F.  A.  West,  Stockton. 
No  damage  from  frost  or   coulure.     All 
varieties   will   produce  a   full    crop.     This 
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'  year's  crop  will  be  double  that  of  1887.  The 


county  will  produce  400,000  gallons  of  wlj, 
and  550  tons  of  table  grapes. 

AMAUOR  COUNTY. 

Report  of  H.  H.  Hill,  Plymouth. 

No   damage   from  frost  this  year.    Lw 
year's  frost  seems  to  have  affected  this  ysM'i 
crop  about  one   per   cent.     Mission  vims 
will  produce  a  full  crop.     This  year's  ei, 
about   the   same  as   last  year.     My   viu. 
produce  on  an  average  five  tons  per  aei 
MERCED  COUNTY. 

Report  of  G.  E.  Ladd,  Merced 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure;  st 
damage  from  viuo  hopper  and  sun  bon. 
Trousseau,  West's  White  Prolific,  Verdalo, 
Mataro,  Cariguau,  Bliuie  Elbling  agj 
Colombar  a  full  crop.  Zinfandel,  Chiirbooo, 
Folle  Blanche,  Grenache,  Muscat,  Black 
FeiTara  and  Tokay  a  light  crop. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  this  year"! 
crop  over  that  of  1887.  Th<!  county  will 
produce  30,000  gallons  of  wine  aud  150  torn 
of  table  grapes. 

FRESNO  COUNTY. 

Report  of  M.  Deuicko,  Fresno. 

No  damage  from  frost;  no  damage  from 
coulure  to  wine  grapes,  but  some  to  Mot- 
cats.  The  more  sulphur  the  less  conlun, 
The  vine  hopper  does  some  damage  to  Mm. 
cats  and  wine  varieties. 

All  varieties  will  produce  a  full  crop. 
This  year's  crop  will  bo  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  1887.  The  county  will  prodaM 
2,230,000  gallons  of  wine  and  420,000  bol« 
of  raisins.  No  wine  grape  vineyards  hare 
been  planted  here  for  the  past  six.  I 
have  tried  the  wire  screen  hopper  trap  ol 
different  sizes  with  effect. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hays,  San  Miguel. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure.  All 
varieties  will  produce  a  full  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  one-third  more  thau  tliat 
of  1887. 

Report  of  H.  M.  Maxwell,  San  Miguel. 

No  damage  from  frost.  All  varieties  will 
produce  a  full  crop.  This  year's  crop  will 
be  twenty-five  per  ceut.  greater  than  that 
of  1887.  But  little  wine  made  as  yet  in 
the  county. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Report  of  J.  E.  Cotter,  Riverside. 

No  damage  from  frost  aud  but  little  dam- 
age by  coulure.  Muscats  will  produce  a  fall 
crop.  This  year's  crop  will  be  twenty  per 
ceut.  larger  thau  that  of  1887.  The  coanty 
will  produce  upwards  of  225,000  boxes  of 
raisins. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Dr.  Alexander,  Batavia 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure.  Moa- 
cat,  Ziufandel  and  Tokay  a  full  crop;  Mia^ 
sion  a  light  crop.  This  year's  crop  promiaee 
to  be  much  heavier  than  that  of  1887 

It  is  my  opinion  that  unless  a  price  of 
§20  per  ton  can  be  maintained  for  grapes 
there  will  soon  be  no  grape  vines  grown  ia 
Solano  county.  Some  sixty  acres  have 
already  been  uprooted  in  this  vicinity  and 
unless  winemakera  and  dealers  can  pay 
better  prices  for  grapes  than  have  been 
ruling  for  the  past  two  years,  they  will  soon 
have  to  raise  their  own  grapes  or  go  out  of 
the  business. 

YOLO  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Webster  Treat,  Davisrille 

No  damage  from  frost  or  conlure.  MaB- 
cat  Tokay  and  Emperor  a  full  crop.  Thia 
year's  crop  will  be  double  that  of  1877  if 
dryness  does  not  prevent  the  grapes  from 
swelling. 
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LiKECOUNPY. 
Report  of  A.  E.  Kuast,  Laki-poit. 
No  dnmagL' from  frost;    fifteen   per  cent. 
'o9s  from  Tiue   hopper-*,     Ziufaudel,    Sau- 
Tignun    Vert    ami    BorgnnJv    a    f"*'    crop: 
RieBliog  nnd  Cbas.it-lnM  «  lit;lit  crop.     This 
year's  crop  will    be    thirly-lhree   ami   oiie- 
thirtl  p<-r  ct-ut.  gr.'iitcr  thau  that  of  1HH7.  The 
conuty  will  proilnco  75,01)0  gatloDB  of  wiue, 
and  tweut-five  lous  of  tjible  grrtpea. 
Report  of  J.  B^imers,  nigh'.anda. 
No  damage    from    frost  or    coulnrc;   all 
varieties   will    prndnce   a    fall  crop.     This 
year's  crop  is  four  limes  as  larg--  as  that  of 
1887. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 
R  port  of  E.  W.  Maslin,  Loomis. 
No  damag'*  from  frost  or   coalure;    small 
damage    from  viae   hoppt-rs.     Thi^   y.ar*.s 
crop  will  be  thirty  per   cent,  heavier  thau 
that  of  1S87. 

Placer  county  is  more  distiguished  for 
table  grapes  than  for  wioe.  The  wine 
grapes  are  sold  to  Sacr.imento  and  Nupa 
wiuemakers.  About  50,000  gallons  will  Ik 
made  in  the^county. 

Report  of  M.  Lobner,  Colfai. 
No  damage  from  frost  or   coubire;    sora. 
varieties   slightly   damaged    by   cold    rain. 
Muscat,  Rose    Pern,  Tokay,    Mission,  Ziw- 
faudel,    Chosselas.    Riealiug    a    full    crop 
Purple  Damascus  a  light  crop.     This  yenr'n 
crop  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  1887. 
Vines    are    looking   healthy.       No    winery 
here  yet.     Mostly  table  grapes  grown.     No 
one  as  yet  in  the  raisin  business. 
R-port  of  W.  G.  HcBLEY.  Colfai. 
No  damage  from  frost  this  year,  but  the 
effect  of  the  May  fro^t  of  1887  is   apparen 
five    per    cent,    damage    from    coulure    on 
Muscat  and  Purple  Damascus,  ten  pt^r  cent. 
loss  on  Tokays  and  Rose  Peru  from  black 
knot    caused    by  May  frost  of  1887.     Five 
per    cent.     loss    on    Tokays     by    sunburn, 
caused   by  the  vine-hopper  destroying  the 
lower  leavt-s  early  in  the  season.     Ziufan- 
dels.    Black    Morocco,    and   Mission  a  full 
crop. 

T»  ikay ,  M  uscat,  P  urple  Damascus, 
Emperor  and  Hose  Peru  a  light  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  be  four  limes  as  much  as 
that  of  1H87  owing  to  new  vineyanis  coming 
into  bearing.  Vineyards  plautfd  to  table 
and  wiue  grapes  in  the  proportion  of  thre. 
to  two.  The  acreage  planted  to  vines  in 
1H88  was  small,  owing  to  parties  paying 
more  attention  to  orchards. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Report  of  C.  G.vbdku.a,  Mokelumne  Hill. 
No  damage  from  frost.  Twenty  five  per 
ctnt.  damage  from  roulure  on  Mission  and 
Chaaselas;  all  foreign  varieties  a  full  crope 
This  year's  crop  will  be  one-third  more 
than  that  of  1887.  The  County  will  pro- 
duce ^00,000  gallons  of  wine,  100  tons  of 
table  grapes,  and  GOO  boxes  of  raioins 
SUMMARY. 

From  the  foregoing  reports  I  am  able  to 
make    the   following  estimates  of  the  vine 
production  that  will  be  made  this  year  in 
Ibe  different  counties: 
N»p» -ViOO.OOO 

Sonoma 2.7ftO.OO»t 

AUmwJ*. l.400.0«H> 

(•ontr»Co«a a-W.itWl 

SuiUCUrm 2,ft<»0.000 

S»nU  t'ruT 3lM).(tOO 

«ftn  Joo^iuln 40OJHKI 

Ucrv-^d ;ji».oon 

Krt^rto a.SCMMMM) 

Ln*  Ank'c1«Mtfl  Soath 3,A(Xl.l)0il 

S«cniii4-nto  Mid  North 2,rMNi.i)Oo 

OOmt  Couotic* I.VM».0(H) 


sixteen  to  seventeen  million galloneof  sweet 
iiml  dry  wines.  The  toUl  production  as  given 
above  may  be  lessened  coueiderably  if  the 
present  hoi  weather  keeps  up.  A  great 
many  parties  have  signified  their  intention 
of  drying  their  wine  grapes.  How  much 
this  will  reduce  the  wiue  yield  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  early  rip«  ning  of  the  grapes 
will  facilitate  the  drying  of  them  and  no 
doubt  a  great  many  car  loads  will  be  dried. 
The  mnst-coudfusiug  machine  at  Geyser- 
ille,  Sonoma  County,  will  also  be  run 
again  this  year  which  will  help  to  reduce 
the  wiue  yield  of  Sonoma  Couuty. 

From  the  reports  received  it  will  be  seen 
that  white  wiue  grapes  will  be  short,  while 
rid  wine  grapes  will  be  a  good  crop,  espec- 
ially Ziufandfls.  Of  table  gnii>es.  Muscats 
;ind  Tokays  v.ill  not  be  a  heavy  crop.  Tht- 
reports  coucerjiiug  the  raisin  production 
are  not  full,  but  from  what  were  reci-ived  I 
would  place  the  raisin  production  at  1,000,- 
000  to  1,100.000  bjxts. 

CLARENCE  J.  WETMORE, 
S  cretary  Vilicultural  Commisj^ion 
Stin  h'rani.is  o,  .\ng.  7.  188S. 


PKOIIIBITIO.NIHTK    CUALI.EKt-tD. 


Tot*l a0,t»3O.(M>0 

Of  this  amount  at  least  four  to  five  mil- 
lion  gallons  will  1>-   diHlitli-d,   leaving  fmni 


Editor  MicncHANT:--!  should  be  glad  to 
M-e  a  ehallenge  issued  to  the  total  abstfiin 
-rs,  and  a  quiet,  but  strong  discussion  of 
the  wine  question  involving  the  scientific, 
historic  and  social  or  scriptional  aspects.  I 
think  such  a  discussion  would  cause  a  larg<- 
sal"  of  the  **Mkbchant*'  throughout  ail 
California  and  the  Stales.  I  would  gladly 
take  part  in  it,  but  would  prefer  that  my 
name  should  be  a  secret,  writing  as  N.S.G.W. 
You  have  already  given  some  first-rate  arti- 
cles from  scientific  and  historical  points  of 
view,  but  to  draw  public  attention,  it  is 
necessary  to  provoke  oppositive  and  full 
and  kindly  discussion.  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing challenge: 

1.  That  wine  has  been  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world  the  mark  of  civilization 
and  of  godliness. 

2.  That  *'  the  absence  *'  of  wine  in  past 
history  has  been  the  mark  of  rapine,  mar- 
der  and  anarchy. 

3.  That  wine  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  man's  body. 

4.  That  wine  is  necessary  to  the  saving 
of  man's  soul. 

Every    person    in    the    United    States   is 

hereby  challenged  to  disprove  either  or  all 

of  the  above  theses.     Such  discussion  to  be 

confined  to  the  columns  of  the  MESCHAhT. 

N.  S.  G.  W. 

It  would  be  as  well  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Wetmore,  whose  first  article  I  approve,  and 
also  to  sketch  out  beforehand  the  gronuds 
upon  which  the«c  four  theses  rest  so  that 
there  may  be  no  hesitation  or  mistake  in 
confounding  the  enemies  of  wine. 

Or.  Shepperd  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  Episco- 
pal Minister  there,  in  quite  enthusiastic  on 
these  grounds  and  has  already  published 
on  these  p<)ints,  but  no  doubt  in  our  circle 
of  friends  yon  have  some  who  are  well  able 
to  care  for  all  the  issues. 

1  saw  at  the  Central  U.  E.  Church  in 
San  Francisco  there  was  a  lecture  by  a  Prof, 
of  Cbi-mistry  a;;ains(  alcohol,  it  was  vi-ry 
dt-siugennous  and  mixed  all  the  alcohols  in- 
to confusion-- the  degrees  of  saturation  of 
the  carlKjn  and  the  totally  diflTerent  charac- 
lir  of  the  alcohols  being  pnrpos-ly  hidden. 
You  want  a  good  chemist  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinctions  of  thL>  alcohuls  aud  their  utterly 
difft-rent  effi-cts  on  Iht- human  frame,  espi-c- 
iiilly  when  as  in  wine.  Alcohol  is  a  mere 
^ih  ii'jmt   wtrrkring   icU/i  ami   through   nianj/ 

nil.fT  siilistniirrs. 


BEET      HIUAR      iX     NEW      aSEAI**HD 

The  following  article  has  been  fumishtd 
to  the  Auckland  tiazdU  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  o  large  amount  of  att«ntion  to 
the  snbjict: — 

"Before  any  capital  is  iLvesled  in  the 
growth  of  Bugar-be*t8  in  New  Zealand,  or 
in  providing  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  therefrom,  it  will  be  well  to  compart- 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  colony 
with  those  of  Germany,  and  to  si-e  from 
this  comparison  what  chance  of  succegs 
people  who  put  their  money  in  this  enter- 
prise would  have. 

"First,  as  to  the  land,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  soil  of  sufficient  richness  to 
to  be  found  in  Nt-w  Zealand,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  calculation   we  can  assume  that 
such  will  be  attainable  in  accessible  locali- 
ties, and  thai  in  one  such  district  there  will 
be  enough  farmers  residing  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  site  for  the  factory  to 
ensure  the  delivery  of  the  beets  at  a  moder- 
ate rate  of   carriage,   merely    remembering 
that  for  a  factory  to  produce,  say,  1500  tons 
sugar,  there  will  be  needed  3,000  ocres  of 
land  on  which  beets  can  be  grown.     Now, 
on  these  assumptions,  at  what  price  can  the 
beets  be  grown  and  delivered?  In  Germany, 
where  the  land  is  most  heavily  and  scientif- 
ically manured,  where  the  rotation  both  of 
crops   and   manures  is  compulsory  ou  the 
growers    (for  instance,    farm-yard    manure 
may   only    be    used  after  the   beet  crop  is 
taki-n  off.  and  two  crops  of  grain  or  other 
produce  must  follow  that  of  the  beet)  the 
cost  of  the  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  is 
about   16s  per  ton,  and  the  price  paid  up 
till    188G    was    about  20s.     A  lower  rate  is 
giveU  now,  but  in  most  cases  the  farmers 
have  a  share  in    the  factory,  and  the  price 
of  their  beets  is  determined  by  the  general 
success  of  the  campaign.     When  the  higher 
price   ruled,  the  laud    was  worth    pt-rhaps 
from  £50    to  £70  per   acre,   and   the   rent 
varied  from  £2  Ss  to  £3  10s  per  acre.     In 
New   Zealand,    ou    the   other    hand,    such 
choice  land  could  possibly  be  had  for  £10 
to  £15  per  acre  if  thoroughly  stumped  and 
cleaned,  or  say  from  12s  to  20s  per  acre 
rent,  and  in  this  respect  the  farmers  here 
would    have   an   initial    advantage.       This 
would,  however,  soon  disappear,   for  if  we 
allow    from  the  16s.tnken  as  representing 
the  cost  in  Geriuany  3s  to  os  per  ton  for 
rent  or  interest,  we  have   lis  to  13s  as  the 
expenditure  on  labor,  seed  and  manure,  etc. 
Now  in  Germany  the  laborers  who  tend  the 
beet-field  (to  a  large  extent  women)  receive 
from  IJ^-id  to  2d  per  hour:  in  New  Zealand 
such  laborers  would  get  in  the  shape  of  pay 
and  keep  from  4d  to  6d  per  hour,  and  as 
mannre,  seed,  etc.,  are  all   much  more  ex- 
pensive in  this  colony,  the  growth   of  betts 
at  anything  like  the  German  price  seems  to 
be  a  sheer  imposhibility.    Bat  let  us  assume 
that  beets  can  be  delivered  at  the  factory  at 
25s  per  ton,  and  see  what  will  then  be  the 
cost  of  the  sugar. 

"The  working  expenses  of  a  foclory  in 
Germany  run  from  Ts  per  ton  beets  to  a 
very  much  higher  rate,  and  most  of  the 
factories  have  eh  ap  fuel,  while  all  have  an 
ample  labor  force  always  available  at  a  cost 
of  2d  to  3d  per  hour.  In  New  Zealand  fuel 
will  always  bo  dejir,  and  wages  are  not 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  bo  less  than 
Gd  per  hour  (2<ts  to  22*  per  week  and  8fl  le, 
lOs  for  board  aud  lodgings)  for  sugar  factory 
work,  BO  Ihfit  the  working  expenses  of  any 
factory  started  in  N>  w  Zealand  would  surely 
(even  if  full  work  were  maintained)  amount 
to  128  to  15s  |>er  ton  beet,  and  the  latter 
figure  would  be  the  nearest  to  the  actnal 


expenses.  This  is  irrespective  of  any 
interest  or  provision  for  sinking  fuad,  but 
includes  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  plant 
in  running  order,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
Uff,  etc..  during  the  idle  season.  The 
yield  of  sugar  from  the  beets,  if  the  product 
be  made  into  an  article  saleable  to  the 
trade,  will  not  exceed  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
w.  ight  of  the  beets  ond  will  probably  be 
much  less,  but  take  nine  per  cent,  as  the 
basis,  or  one  ton  sugar  for  11  tons  of  beet, 
and  the  cost  of  this  will  be  26  pins  12  at  15 
times  11  equals  £20  7s,  at  £22  per  ton. 
This  is  the  nett  cash  out  of  pocket,  and  to 
it  must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  factory.  Now  in  Germiuy, 
a  factory  lo  make  1500  tons  sugar  would 
cost  over  £40,000;  in  New  Zealand  the  ex- 
penditure would  be  £G0,000,  and  on  this 
amount  must  be  allowed  G  per  cent,  interest, 
and  4  per  cent,  for  depreciation,  which  is 
about  the  rate  set  aside  by  the  German 
fabricants.  These  charges  amonnt  to  $6000, 
or  say  £4  per  ton  on  the  sugar,  and  any  one 
familiar  with  the  prices  now  ruling  in  New 
Zealand  will  be  able  to  decide  for  himself 
whether,  after  thus  providing  for  the  capi- 
tal sunk  in  the  business,  there  will  be  any 
profits  left  to  be  divided  among  the  share- 
holders. 

'*Iu  writing  the  foregoing  we  have 
thought  it  well  to  deal  with  broad  facta,  and 
not  attempt  to  go  into  minute  particulars, 
and  we  ha%-e  not  therefore  referred  to  two 
points  about  beet  cultivation  which  carry 
much  weight  in  Germany.  These  are  the 
use  of  the  exhausted  beets  for  cattle  feeding, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  returns  from 
the  land  used  for  the  btt ts  by  the  intense 
culture  required  for  this  crop.  It  may, 
however,  now  bo  said  abont  the  first  of 
these  that  in  New  Zealand  it  is  much 
cheaper  lo  feed  the  stock  on  gra.ss  than  on 
exhausted  beets,  aud  the  present  price  of 
meat  does  not  offer  any  inducement  to  start 
hand  or  stall  feeding;  and  that  as  to  the 
second,  while  wheat  is  selling  at  say  28s  a 
(piJirter  in  England,  the  advantages  of  high 
cultivation  are  not  so  apparent  as  they 
would  be  if  higher  prices  prevailed. 

'In  conclusion,  we  may  anticipate  any 
demands  for  proof  of  what  has  here  been 
put  forth,  by  saying  thai  any  person  who 
doubts  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
statements  had  better  inquire  about  the 
best  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  find  that  ther?,  with  a  Protective 
duty  on  sugar  of  €!»  per  ton,  with  cheaper 
capital  and  labor  than  are  available  in 
these  colonies,  the  few  altempts  that  have 
been  made  to  acclimatize  this  industry  have 
proved  partial  or  complete  failures,  al- 
though money  has  l)een  spent  freely,  and 
the  climate  is,  we  believe,  better  for  the 
ripening  of  beets  thon  that  of  New  Zealand. 
Moreover,  the  American  refiners  are  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  body,  and 
would  surely  have  given  strong  support  to 
the  industry  if  it  had  appeared  to  Ihem  to 
have  had  any  chance  of  success." 


Wn<«r    In    lAntlOB. 


The  average  daily  supply  of  water  deliv- 
ered from  the  Thames  to  London  consum- 
ers during  last  May  was  80.33fl.032  gallons; 
from  the  Lea.  57.047,4H2  g.illous;  from 
springs  and  wells,  r.MlG.275  gallons;  from 
jwuds  at  HampsU-ad  and  Highgale.  2,023 
gallons.  The  last  is  ns^'d  for  non-domeslio 
puri^ses  only.  The  daily  total  wan.  there- 
fore. I5t»,534,722  gallons  for  a  population 
nggregatiug  5.456,5h7.  represc  ntiug  a  daily 
consumption  per  head  of  2«.5>(  gallons  for 
all  pnnxx**^* 
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THE    VINE    AXD     ITS     FRtJIT. 


[  Coutinvtd  from  jMijt-  132.] 
In   coiitiuuation   of    the    subject  in  the 
Viuei/ardlst,  Dr.  I.  H.  MeCnrty  says: 

The  gi-iipe  vine  is  siiid  to  have  grown  so 
large  in  some  instances,  and  of  so  coiupact 
a  fibre,  as  to  hove  been  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  Bui  this  must 
have  been  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  cer- 
tainly never  was  cultivated  as  a  wood  sim- 
ply; if  so  used  it  must  have  beeu  merely 
ncidental.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  and 
iu  all  lauds  it  lias  been  grown  for  its  fruit 
alone.  It  has  furnished  that  very  delicate 
article,  the  raisin.  Roisins  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  dried  grapes  of  certain 
choice  varieties,  and  they  have  been  in  use 
for  ages.  As  loug  tgo  as  when  the  Israe- 
Utiee  were  emerging  out  of  their  bondage 
they  used  raisins.  In  the  book  of  Nehe- 
hiah,  6th  Chap.,  3d  verse,  it  is  written  of 
the  Nazarite:  "He  shall  separate  himself 
from  wine  and  strong  diink,  and  shall 
drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of 
Birong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any 
liqnor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes,  or 
dried,"  that  is,  raisins.  They  are  named 
in  the  book  of  Somuel:  "Then  Abigail 
made  haste,  and  took  two  hundred  loaves, 
and  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  five  sheep 
ready  dressed,  and  fivemeasuresof  parched 
vom,  and  a  hundred  clusters  of  raisins,  and 
two  hundred  cakes  of  6gs,  and  laid  them 
on  asses.''  Raisins  have  beeu  an  article  of 
commerce  in  France,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  best  varie- 
ties come  to  us  from  the  provinces  of  Mala- 
ga, Valencia  and  Alicante  in  Spain.  A 
species  of  rnisin  is  also  produced  iu  the 
islands  of  the  Greci'm  Archipelago,  which 
are  large  seeded  and  dark  colored.  Many 
other  sections  of  the  globe  esport  raisins 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  business 
is  one  of  magnitude.  This  fruit,  to  the 
value  of  live  million  dollars  a  3'ear,  is  im- 
ported into  the  British  isles.  Our  own 
country  imported  from  these  foreign  laud 
in  1870  eleven  thoQsaud  tons.  The  books 
tell  us  of  the  various  modes  of  preparing 
them,  but  in  as  much  as  we  cannot  in  this 
latitude  go  into  the  business,  the  subject 
may  here  be  dismissed. 

We  have  seen  in  these  papers  how  uni- 
versally the  vine  has  been  cultivated  among 
the  nations;  and  how  much  use  has  been 
made  of  its  fruit  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  No- 
body questions  the  fact  that  fermented 
■wine  was  in  use  as  a  beverage  in  Greece, 
Borne,  Egypt  and  Judea,  The  Bible  is  full 
of  references  to  wine  diinking,  as  well  as  to 
the  sin  of  drunkeness  caused  thereby 
among  the  Jews.  The  practice  of  using 
strong  drink,  with  its  sad  consequences, 
was  always  condemned  iu  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  is  called  wine,  no 
matter  whether  fermented  or  otherwise. 
The  works  "wine  and  strong  drink''  are 
frequently  coupled  together  in  the  same 
sentence.  So  there  must  have  been  two 
sorts  in  use.  The  juice  of  the  grape  was 
expressed  from  the  ripened  clusters  in  vari- 
ous ways;  sometimes  by  simply  squeezing 
the  berries  into  the  drinking  cup  with  the 
naked  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
butler  and  Pharob.  In  other  instances  it 
was  done  by  wrapping  the  berries  in  a  cloth 
of  loose  texture  and  wringing  out  the  juice. 
This  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  David  in 
the  75th  Psalm:  "For  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red:  it 
is  full  of  mixture;  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same;    but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the 


wiLked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  Ibem  out 
and  drink  ihnn.'*  But  the  general  method 
was  to  use  the  wine  press  when  the  vintage 
was  gathered  and  the  crop  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  wine.  The  ancient  wine  press 
consisted  of  two  receptacles.  The  one  was 
large,  iu  to  which  the  fruit,  fresh  from 
the  vines,  was  placed.  Even  here  we  are 
minutely  informed  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
that  in  the  grape  harvest,  the  people  carri'  d 
the  fruit  in  baskets.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  "They  shall  thoroughly  glean 
the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  vine;  turu  back 
thy  hand  as  a  grape-gatherer  into  the  bas- 
kets." Directly  beneath  this  first  recepta- 
cle was  a  second  one,  into  which  the  juice 
ran,  especially  that  which  was  pressed  out 
by  (he  natural  weight  of  the  mass  of  fruit. 
This  ran  through  a  strainer  into  the  lower 
vat,  being  the  glmkos  of  the  Greeks,  must- 
nra  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ''sweet  wine'' 
of  the  Jews,  sometimes  called  the  "tear." 
The  wine  is  referred  to,  in  the  book  of 
Samuel:  ''And  Eli  said  unto  her.  How 
long  wilt  thou  be  drunken?  put  away  thy 
wine  from  thee.  And  Hannah  answered 
and  said,  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  woman  of 
a  sorrowful  spirit;  I' have  drunk  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  have  poured  out 
my  soul  before  the  Lord;''  and  also  in  the 
book  of  the  Acts,  where  we  read  in  the 
Chap.,  and  I3th  vei'se,  Others  mocking 
said,  "These  men  are  full  of  new  wine." 
When  fermented  this  gkukos,  that  is,  new 
wine,  has  a  powerful  intoxicant. 

Among  the  Jewish  people  this  was  called 
"the  first  fruit  of  the  vintage,"  and  some 
of  it  was  required  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah 
as  a  thank  ofi'ering.  "Thou  shalt  not  de- 
lay to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and 
of  thy  liquors;  the  first-born  of  thy  sons 
thou  shalt  give  unto  me."  After  this  first 
dripping  was  gathered  the  work  of  "tread- 
ing" began.  This  is  also  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  a  mode  of  wine  making,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  figure  of  speech, 

"Which  make  oil  within  their  walls,  and 
tread  their  winepresses,  and  suff'er  thirst.'' 

"Iu  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some 
treading  winepresses  on  the  Sabbath;  and 
bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses;  as 
also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner 
of  burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jerusa- 
leam  on  the  Sabbath  day;  and  I  testified 
against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold 
victuals." 

The  treading  of  the  grapes  in  the  vat 
generally  left  the  legs  and  garments  dyed 
red  with  the  juice,  which  also  is  mentioned 
especially  as  a  figure  of  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ.     Isaiah  wrote: 

''Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
with  dyed  garment  from  Bozrah?  this  that 
is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  traveling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength?  I  that  speak  in 
righteousness,  mighty  to  save." 

"Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  appar- 
el, and  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth 
in  the  winevat?" 

[To  be  continued.] 


Al'STKALIAN     WINE    NOTES. 


The  vintage  at  Mr.  T.  Hardy's  Bankside 
vineyards  is  finished,  and  has  proved  a 
very  good  one;  the  weather  throughout 
having  been  esceptionably  favorable,  both 
for  wine  making  and  fruit  drying.  The 
Shiraz  grape  during  last  month  developed, 
owing  to  the  fine  weather,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  saccharine.  The  yield  of  grapes 
in  many  of  the  vineyards  'purchased  was 
double  that  of  last  year,  while  the  price 
paid  for  the  fruit  was  the  same.  At  Tiutara 
the  yield  gave  an  increase  of  10,000  gallons 


over  any  former  vintage;  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Hardy  the  whole 
of  the  wiue  was  perfectly  fermented,  and 
will  all  be  tit  for  the  English  market.  At 
M'Laren  Vale,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Kelly,  some  40,000  gallons  of 
wine  were  made,  largely  from  grapes  pur- 
chased from  the  small  growers  in  that 
neighborhood.  At  Langborne's  Creek  the 
yield  of  Mr.  HecUu's  vineyard  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  made  into  wine 
for  him  by  Mr.  F.  Potts,  junior,  and  about 
10,000  gallons  will  be  the  result.  At 
Lorimer',  Woodside,  about  3,000  gallons  of 
superior  light  wines  were  made,  and  about 
;i,5U0  gallons  at  Morphett  Vale  wholly  from 
purchased  grujies.  Altogether,  about  140,- 
OdU  gallons  will  be  this  season's  total^a 
very  considerable  advance  over  any  former 
viutage.  The  raisin  crop  was  a  fairly  good 
one,  and  the  quality  su^ferior  to  that  of  any 
former  year  both  for  size  and  color.  The 
currant  crop  was  a  light  one,  owing  to  the 
blossom  not  setting  well  and  the  ravoges  of 
the  sparrows,  which  aiipear  to  be  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  variety  of  grape. 


SHlPi*INU    GRAPES    EAST. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Wiener  is  busily  engaged  in 
tryiug  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  small 
fruit  growers  in  this  city  can  take  advantage 
of  the  fast  time  and  low  rates  of  freight 
given  to  eastern  points  on  green  fruits  in 
car  load  lots.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
California  fruit  union  is  now  running  a 
fruit  train  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago 
daily.  This  fruit  is  consigned  to  the  union 
in  Chicago  and  by  them  sold  at  auction. 
The  railroad  company,  some  time  ago, 
issued  a  notice  to  all  fruit  growers  stating 
that  if  any  orchardist  or  vineyardist  had  a 
carioad  of  green  fruit  to  go  East,  it  would 
be  taken  iu  this  train  at  the  same  rates 
paid  by  the  union.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  there  are  very  few  fruit  men  in  the 
State  who  can  furnish  a  carload  of  green 
fruit  alone.  The  prices  realized  East  for 
grapes,  etc.,  are  treble  the  prices  paid  here, 
and  by  Mr.  Weiner's  plan  all  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Eastern  market. 

A  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  and  vine- 
yardists  will  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  matters 
so  that  a  number  of  fruit  growers  will  de- 
liver their  fruit  in  this  city  on  the  same  day. 
In  this  way  a  carload  of  fruit  can  be  collect- 
ed and  the  car  will  then  be  taken  on  a  pas' 
senger  train  to  Sacramento,  and  there 
placed  iu  the  train  for  Chicago.  When  it 
arrives  at  its  destination,  the  fruit  can 
either  be  consigned  to  the  union  there  to  be 
sold  at  auction  or  delivered  to  private  firms 
as  the  shippers  may  desire.  Let  every  fruit 
grower  and  vineyardist  attend  the  meeting 
Monday  night. 

A  New  Sng;ar  Cane. 


For  about  100  years,  says  the  London 
Times,  most  of  the  sugar  in  the  West  In- 
dies has  been  obtained  from  the  Otahheite 
cane,  originally  brought  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  by  Captain  Btigh  in  His  Majesty's 
ships  in  1796.  Latterly  strenous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  new  canes,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  prove  richer  in 
yield  of  sugar.  In  oue  instance  we  learn 
that  a  cane  introduced  by  the  present 
assistant  of  Kew  Gardens  when  in  charge 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Jamaica  has 
supplanted  the  Ohaheite  cane  and  proved 
most  productive.  A  planter  at  St.  Kitts 
says  the  uew  cane,  which  he  has  called  the 
Jamaican,  is  a  "marvelous  cane."  He 
adds  that  "it  stands  dry  weather  well  and 
is  entii'ely  superseding  the  Otaheite  cane. 


Capt.  I.  N.  Burritt,  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .S'it/i(/ay  Herald,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  auti  bogus  wiue  bill  fight  before 
Congress,  proved  oue  of  the  stuunchest 
friends  of  the  grape  growers,  still  keeps 
alive  the  righteous  claim  of  protection 
against  adulteration  of  legitimate  wine  as 
an  article  of  olimentatiou,  while  the  produc- 
ing community  seems  in  lifferent  to  the  cause. 
The  shock  received  lately  through  iufluenceg 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  Califoruia  viti- 
culture by  the  murder  iu  Congress  of  the 
Sweet  Wiue  Bill,  of  course  checks  en<  rgy 
and  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the  vitieul- 
turista.  In  his  influential  paper  Capt  Bur- 
ritt lately  made  the  followiug  remarks: 

When  Congress  passed  the  bill  taxiug 
oleomargarine  there  were  many  who  doubt- 
ed the  constitutional  power  to  regulate,  by 
means  of  the  taxing  power,  adulteratious  of 
food  products  or  frauds  upon  the  public  in 
the  shape  of  compounds  oft'ered  for  sale 
under  false  pretenses,  and,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, quite  a  largo  revenue  arose  from 
the  tax.  Now  no  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
the  act,  aud  the  power  to  pass  it  in  scarcely 
disputed.  The  act  was  not  effectual  to  de- 
stroy the  oleo  interests,  but  it  did  make  it 
possible  for  the  public  to  know,  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  what  they  were  buying. 
The  constitutional  power  now  being  admit- 
ted, it  is  certainly  the  duty  oj  Congress  to 
provide  against  the  sale  of  any  adulterated 
foods,  wines,  or  liquors.  But  it  should  go 
further,  aud  prevent  the  importation  of 
such  articles,  except  under  such  guarantees 
as  would  enable  the  purchaser  of  foreign 
adulterated  foods  and  wines  to  know  ex- 
actly what  he  was  buying.  This  is  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
that  ought  to  be  enacted  at  once. 


MOII.    FOR    UKAPES. 


Do  not  be  afraid  of  rich  soil  for  grape- 
vines. They  are  gross  feeders  and  we  have 
found  that  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  chip  dirt,  on  naturally  strong,  rich 
prairie  soil,  has  grown  our  finest  crop  of 
grapes.  Grape  vines  are  especially  fond  of 
animal  refuse.  If  bones,  heads  or  other 
butchers'  offal,  are  buried  two,  three  or  four 
feet  from  a  vine,  which  has  been  planted 
two  or  more  years,  end  is  in  good  condition, 
the  roots  will  soon  take  possession.  We 
have  always  put  this  advice  in  practice  by 
burying  all  small  aniilials  which  die  (and 
of  which  farmers  have  more  or  less  every 
year),  in  our  vineyard,  and  our  neighbors 
have  always  expressed  surprise  at  the  luxu- 
riant  growth   of   our   vines,  and  crops  of 

fruit. — Ex. 

«•> 

INU    TABLETS. 


The  demand  for  these  or  for  ink  powder 
is  rather  limited,  though  the  form  is  ex- 
tremely handy  for  carrying  along  on  a 
journey,  especially  on  routes  where  accom- 
modations have  to  be  mainly  provided  by 
the  traveler  himself.  Two  recipes  for  pre- 
paring such  tablets  are  here  given: 

1.  Extract  of  logwood,  500  parts;  alum, 
ID  parts;  gum  arable,  10  parts;  neutral 
chromate  of  potassium,  1  part.  Dissolve 
the  salts  iu  500  parts  of  water,  add  the  ex- 
tract of  logwood  and  gum  arable  aud  con- 
centrate the  mixture  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract.  Then  pour  the  mass  out  either 
into  molds  or  into  a  flat  bottomed  dish  and 
cut  it  iu  pieces  of  suitable  size,  which  may 
be  enclosed  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles. 

2.  Extract  of  logwood  100  parts;  gum 
arable,  10  parts;  indigo  carmine,  5  parts; 
neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  1  part: 
glycerin,  10  parts;  water,  q.  s.  Proceed 
as  in  the  preceding  formula. 
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t'KRMKXTATION     IN     FREKWO. 


John    II.   WhetUr  Esp., 

Chief  Kxecntive  VUicullural  Offictr, 
Dbab  Sir;  I  huvo  mnile  »tnt1irn  npoii 
formeuttitioii  aud  viuific.ttiuu  the  Inst  tbreo 
years  in  Kn-sno  county,  and  as  it  Iui^llt  be 
vt-ry  useful  to  the  miiny,  I  huve  the  plcnsiiro 
to  write  the  best  mode  I  hftve  employed  aud 
with  succeBi^,  for  the  making  of  a  fine  red 
dry  wiue,  a  little  mure  of  the  Burgundy 
type  than  that  called  generally  Claret.  This 
mi-thud  of  fermentation  never  failed,  and  is 
not  very  difficult  as  you  will  road: 

I  muiit  first  give  as  a  rnlo  that  the  alco- 
holic (vinous)  ferment  Bhows  itself  from 
60"  V  to  75^  F.  Above  75°  F  lactic  ferment 
bf^gins  to  appear.  At  85'='  F  it  is  full  and 
t«ste  its  fruits,  and  over  again  yO°  F  all  the 
series  of  other  ferments  begin  to  take 
IKJssessiuu  of  the  mass  of  liquid  and  kill  the 
first. 

This  rule  is.  in  a  few  words,  a  very  im- 
portant one  and  ought  to  be  in  the  bead  of 
all  and  every  person  intending  to  make 
wine  and  desirous  of  success — but  it  is 
generally  lost  sight  of  bj  the  majority  of 
the  wine  makers. 

Come  next  tho  tt-mperature  of  fermenting 
r>oms,  which  is  the  next  important  poin^  In 
order  to  be  always  master  of  the  mass,  one 
must  act  upon  it,  that  is  to  say  upon  the 
"grapes"  one  must  rule  fermentation  at  its 
starting  point:-- when  the  grapes  crnshed 
are  placed  in  th«  tank,  and  not  when  the 
must  boils  already. 

Have  the  grapes  picked  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble in  the  morning, do  not  letthem  be  exposed 
in  the  full  sun  for  all  day,  have  them  covered 
by  some  fresh  leaves  or  any  other  mode, 
and  then  remember  that  as  soon  as  the 
grapes  arc  thrown  into  tho  tank  it  will  be 
very  short  time  before  it  rises  in  degrees. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  have  your 
grapea  cooUd  to  the  tlO^  or  05°  if  you  wish 
to  have  a  good  and  steady  fermentation. 
If  the  fi  rmenting  tank  is  at  77°  F,  with  a 
prospect  of  getting  higher  by  itself— keep  a 
draft  anil  obtain  a  tempeniture  of  75°  F. 

If  in  the  shade  the  tomperatnre,  outside, 
is  of  85  °  F  and  above,  you  must  keep  the 
fermenting  room  closed.  Take  care  to  wash 
yonr  fermenting  tank  with  fresh  water  just 
before  placing  tho  load  in  it  -water  at  Ga°F 
is  the  besl.  and  see  that  the  "must"  is  not 
over. 

There  is  a  very  important  point  generally 
to  bo  observed,  it  is  to  see  that  tho  "must'' 
be  always  below  12°  alcohol,  and  if  it  passes 
over  that  degree  it  must  be  reduced  with 
fresh  water,  till  reaching  just  below  12°, 
because  tho  greater  is  the  d»  nsity  the  more 
delicate  is  the  fermentation,  the  more  it  be- 
comes difficult  and  one  risks  not  to  have  it 
••pasH  through."'  In  Fresno  it  is  of  daily 
occurrence,  on  account  of  heut  and  dryness 
of  atmosphere.  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
too  prompt  fermentation  to  set  in,  in  the 
top  and  secondary  fermentation,  maintain 
the  "lat"  always  submerged.  It  is  a  very 
easy  way  with  ptrforated  bottom.  Then 
let  fermentation  set  in;  as  soon  as  it  will  be 
well  started  at  the  top,  draw  out  from  the 
bottom  and  throw  it  over  the  top.  That 
operation  has  the  advantage  to  insure  a 
normal  progress  of  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion in  the  whole  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank, 
and  if  not  made  as  described,  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  not  yet  begun  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tank,  be  terminated  in  the 
higher  part  of  it  and  then  would  coutinoo 
with  a  secondary  fermentation,  acetic  or 
others.  As  you  see  I  have  not  used  much 
of  the  foulage  and  I  have  found  that  that 
process  makes  a  jelly  of  the  "mast"  and  pre- 


vent a  great  deal  the  carbonic  gas  to  escape. 
Hut  if  one  follows  the  rule  I  have  just 
given  to  you,  fermentation  is  over  in  eight 
days  and  in  a  beautiful  condition. 

After  *you  take  tho  wine  "must"  from 
the  fermenting  tank,  place  it  in  as  small 
tanks  as  possible  and  in  a  cellar  the  same 
temperature  as  the  fermenting  room.  The 
small  tank  helps  tho  wine  to  clear  and  the 
second  fermentation  is  generally  over  in 
about  twenty  days,  then  it  can  bo  drawn 
into  large  tanks  of  2,000  or  3,000  gallons 
without  any  danger,  and  in  a  cellar  of  a 
higher  temperature  in  order  to  mature  it 
earlier.  Wine  made  in  this  way  is  fine  and 
will  preserve  well. 
Yours  truly, 

Capt.  J.  Ch.  de  St.  Hubkbt. 

Fresno,  August  4,  IRM8. 


rKKAUWKIJ 


I'KUIIIHll'ION. 


Quamquam  vemm  ridentum  dicere,  quid 
vctal?  You  need  not  always  pull  a  long  face 
when  you  want  to  tell  the  truth,  so  thought 
Horace  and  he  was  right.  Wine  was  meant 
to  cheer  the  heart  of  man  and  the  heart  of 
God,  so  Holy  writ  says,  and  wine  makes 
people  cheerful  unless  they  should  happen 
to  be  like  the  Prohibitionists  cursing  the 
growers,  cursing  the  makers  and  cursing 
the  good  gifts  of  God.  A  viticultural  board 
without  samples  of  wines  must  be  like  a 
plain  pudding  with  the  plums  left  out,  and 
when  the  State  cellar  is  established  you 
could  invito  the  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  Mr.  St.  John  to  taste  Califoruian  nec- 
tar, so  that  they  might  be  reformed  and 
not  class  good  wiue  with  sour  mash  whis- 
key.  I  am  afraid  though,  that  these  people 
are  so  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  that  it 
would  happen  like  it  did  to  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  met  a  Prohibitionist  pouring 
out  the  rials  of  his  wralh  on  wine,  and  said : 

Charlie,  I  hope  you  don't  go  into  your 
wife's  dairy.'*  "Why's  that, "said  Charlie. 
Oh!  (said  my  friend)  because  your  temper 
is  bad  enough  to  sour  all  the  cream,  and  I 
fear  there  is  enough  bad  temper  in  the  out- 
rageous Prohibitionists  to  sour  a  whole  cel- 
lar of  good  wine. 

After  all  those  Prohibitionists  are  rather 
mean.  Y'ou  read  all  about  the  original 
Lord's  supper.  How  several  men  had  to 
go  before  hand  into  the  city  and  order  tho 
roast  lamb  and  the  wine,  and  make  ready  a 
banquet  for  thirteen  people.  As  it  was 
pring  time,  the  wine,  even  if  yonng,  must 
have  been  well  fermented,  and  racked  at 
least  three  times. 

Nowadays  you  get  an  invitation  from  the 
Prohibitionist  to  attend  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  when  you  get  there  you  don't  seo  the 
roast  Iamb,  nor  even  a  banquet  table  made 
ready,  but  a  lot  of  doleful  looking  people 
covering  their  faces  and  minchiug  a  wee  bit 
of  dry  bread  (no  gravy  mind  you,)  the  size 
of  the  end  of  my  thumb,  and  then  a  sip; 
just  a  sip  of  what?  Blackberry  juice,  sweet- 
ened with  glucose,  and  dosed  with  as  much 
spirit  as  keeps  down  the  fermentation  and 
prevents  it  from  becoming  wine.  Paul 
complains  that  the  early  church  members 
drank  so  much  wine  that  they  got  drunk  at 
the  Lord's  table,  but  these  blessed  Prohibi- 
tionists never  give  a  poor  saint  the  chance. 

To  such  a  mockery  of  the  real  good  home 
by  social  banquet  of  the  Lord  we  have  been 
reduced  by  Prohibition.  Restore  the  origi- 
nal banquet  with  good  wholesome  cham- 
pagne white  or  red  wine,  and  the  churches 
will  not  he  so  empty  as  they  are. 

One  word  of  fatherly  advice  to  the 
W.C.T.  U.  of  America:  There  is  in  the  last 
chapter  of  proverbs  the   loveliest    picture 


that  ever  greeted  the  eyes  of  an  honest 
man.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  virtuous 
woman,,  the -queen  of  home,  whose  price  is 
far  above  rubies.  Head  there,  *'  She plnnts 
a  vineyard .^*  Instead  of  raving  against 
wine,  let  tho  women  of  America  join  them 
Selves  into  a  true  W,  C.  T.  U.,  that  is  to  say: 
"  irinp  Clierisbing  and  Tabling  Uuion,*^  and 
drunkenness  from  that  day  will  begin  to  die 
out  in  this  union.     Down  with  Prohibition. 


Referring  to  the  virtue  of  the  new  grape 
cure  the  Farm  and  Vin'-yfird  says:  Much 
interest  has  been  excited  in  medical  circles, 
and  the  public  mind,  for  years  past,  in  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  curative  <}ua]ities  of 
the  grape,  and  its  afficacy  in  a  large  class 
of  stubborn  and  chronic  diseaseH.  The 
grape  cure,  as  it  is  properly  called,  has 
been  in  vogue  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
method  of  treatment  has  been  to  let  the 
patient  eat  all  the  ripe  grapes  daily  that  he 
or  she  desired  in  vintage  time,  and  many 
remarkable  cures  are  regarded  as  having 
annually  occurred. 

The  grape  cure  has  become  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  in  America  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, and  every  day  is  developing  new 
truths  in  support  of  its  wonderful  efficacy. 
The  eminent  Irving  C.  Ross,  M.  D.,  speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,  says  of  it: 

**  Some  years  ago,  on  arriving  at  Cadiz, 
after  a  long  voyage  and  the  monotonous 
diet  of  a  sailing  ship,  and  my  system  be- 
ing greatly  reduced,  I  determined  to  try 
for  a  time  a  diet  consisting  almost  exclu- 
sively of  grapes.  The  result  was  rapid  re- 
eslablishment  of  all  the  bodily  functions. 
and  a  feeling  of  more  than  ordinary  strength 
and  agility,  I  was  prompted  while  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  to  resort  to  the  grape  cure 
for  the  second  time,  the  result  being  satis- 
factory. I  recommended  the  euro  to  several 
persons  who  were  much  run  down  from 
over-work  and  bad  diet,  and  I  had  the  satis, 
saction  to  see  a  rapid  gain  both  in  weight 
and  appetite.'' 

It  having  been  snfficiently  demonstrated 
that  the  methodical  and  rational  nse  of  the 
grape  juice  breaks  up  all  habit'^  of  nutri- 
tion, rapidly  reconstructs  the  blood,  and 
exercises  a  salutary  inftuenco  upon  the 
nervous  system,  it  follows  as  a  rational  se- 
quence that  the  grape  care  would  l>o  the 
natural  and  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
many  persons  in  our  largo  citits  who,  in 
consequence  of  extreme  heat  and  impro]!- 
orly  cooked  food,  suffer  from  con  jested 
livers  and  intestinal  catarrh,  and  who  de- 
lude themselves  with  tho  popular  fallacy 
that  malaria  is  tho  source  of  all  their  trou- 
bles. Overworked  clerks  and  newspaper 
men,  who  keep  late  hours  and  live  on 
boarding  house  fare,  may  derive  from  the 
vegetable  milk  of  the  luscious  and  inoffen- 
sive grape  a  rational  means  by  which  to 
re-establish  those  physiological  conditions 
so  essential  to  clear  thought  and  a  proper 
discharge  of  their  wearisome  duties— and 
which  is  alone  worth  living. 

For  some  years  past  a  New  York  city 
firm  has  sold  pure  grapo  juice  at  five  cents 
a  glass  or  25  cents  a  bottle,  that  can  be 
carried  to  invalids  and  old  people  at  their 
homes.  The  business  of  these  firm  during 
the  grapo  season  has  been  simply  immence. 
As  long  as  fresh  grapes  can  be  had,  small 
hand  presses  upon  the  counter  are  uEcd  for 
expressing  the  juice,  each  person  selecting 
his  own  grapes,  if  he  chooses,  from  any  of 
the  different  varieties  on  hand,  and  paying 
I  five  cents  per  glass  for  what  he  may  drink, 


and  very  often  the  same  person  will  drink 
two  or  three  glasses.  At  the  close  of  the 
grape  season  they  usually  grind  and  press 
large  quantities  of  grapes,  principally  Con- 
cords, the  juice  from  which  is  filtered  or 
strained  and  put  away  in  barrels,  in  a  tem- 
perature always  below  40°,  where  it  will 
remain  fresh  and  sweet  until  grapes  come 
Hgain,  as  fermentation  cannot  take  place 
in  so  low  a  temperature. 

This  is  probably  but  the  beginning  of 
the  use  of  "unfcrmented  grape  juice"  in 
this  country;  and  the  demand  for  grapes 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  a  healthful  bever- 
age for  the  people  in  general,  added  to  tho 
immence  quantity  to  be  used  in  making 
uutermented  wine  by  evaporation,  that 
will  keep  in  its  present  state  for  years,  in 
all  climates,  and  can  be  shipped  cheaply 
all  over  the  world,  will  render  the  over- 
production of  grapes  in  the  United  States 
quite  improbable,  and  tend  to  make  grape 
growing  not  only  rapidly  progressiva  in 
quantity,  but  render  the  vocation  preman- 
ent,  prosperous  and  profitable. 


OKAPK    AND    MINE    CHAT. 


To  Pohndorff  &  Co.,  Washington: 

Xovk  sent  me  a  Malmsey  from  the  island 
of  Madeira,  bottled  in  1811 — ^a  sample  of  a 
generous,  sweet  wine  that  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  bottle  for  seventy-seven 
years — bland  and  luscious  to  the  palate, 
oily,  sticky,  not  bright.  Of  coarse  not; 
after  very  likely  for  more  than  two  gener. 
ations  not  having  been  touched,  decanting 
now  will  hardly  result  in  obtaining  in  the 
receiving  vessel  a  clear  liquid.  Its  perfume 
is  rich  and  lasting.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  tasting  the  wine,  the  empty  glass  yet 
gives  off  its  etherous  fragrance.  There  is 
nothing  decrepit  in  the  wine.  Balmj*  sweet- 
uess.  full  vinosity,  perfect  amalgam  of  it 
with  the  alcoholic  show  a  good  veteran 
wiue. 

But  on  that  jewel  kept  for  sach  an  abnor- 
mal  period  as  is  pretended,  seventy-five 
years  have  been  wasted.  In  1813  it  would 
have  been  what  it  is  now,  minus  the  now 
thoroughly  intimate  amalgam  of  its  ele- 
ments. Matured  four  or  five  years  in  the 
wood  seventy-five  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  as  pleasant,  round  and  rich  as  it  is 
now,  or  nearly  so.  Perhaps  iu  its  youth 
it  was  even  more  delicious. 

Only  by  losing  nitrogeneoos  and  other 
matters,  expelled  through  tho  pores  of  the 
wood  and  precipitated  iu  the  cask  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  wine  (and  distillates) 
matures.  The  action  of  nature  in  the  wine 
inclosed  in  a  bottle  and  deprived  of  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air  is  beneficial  aa  to 
a  degree  of  mellowing  it,  but  the  precipitate 
which  is  sure  to  adhere  to  bottom  and  walls 
of  the  bottle  has  to  be  extracted  to  insure 
perfect  keeping  of  tho  wiue.  Every  five,  or 
say  ten  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  a 
high-grade  wine,  the  racking  and  rebottling 
it,  as  well  as  renewal  of  defective  corks,  is 
imperative.  A  grand  dry  red  wine  may 
reach  its  greatest  perfection  in  a  dozen 
years.  It  would  bo  useless  to  force  its  ex- 
istence for  a  longer  period.  But  when  a 
superior  dry  white  wiue— a  Port,  or  Sherry, 
or  Madtira -  is  to  bo  preserved  over  tho 
half  century,  tho  rule  of  racking  it  periodi- 
cally, and  aho  the  renewing  of  the  part 
taken  away  from  the  l>ottle,  or  the  refresh- 
ing of  the  aged  wine  by  the  addition  of  an 
analogous  wine  of  a  yonnger  vintage,  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  lack  of  care  has 
caused  many  sad  disappointments  to  the 
heirs  of  him  who  left  them  treasures  of  this 
kind.  F.  PoiiNuoRrr. 

Irvin>ii07\,  Cd/.,  August,  18H8. 

This  wiue  is  ih"  projK'rty  of  Mr.  Parker 
Mann,  of  2iV22  Hillyer  Place 
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WINES. 


SAS   PRANOISCO    MPniCHANT. 


BY   JOHANN  CADL  LEQCHS. 


Soharlachberg,  neor  Bingen,  produces 
white  wines  which  command  a  good  price; 
they  do  not,  however,  attain  so  high  a  fi"- 
ure  as  the  choice  Eheiugaus,  as  they  lack 
the  strength  and  bouquet  of  the  hitler  sort. 
In  good  years,  fifteen  hundred  florins  per 
barrel  are  paid  for  the  very  best  Scharlach- 
berger  wine. 

Nierstein  has  be  loug  famous  for  its  wine, 
which  is  Celebrated  for  its  good  and  whole- 
some qualities.     A  great    quantity  of  it  is 
made,  and  ihe  best  Niersteiner  fetches  one 
11        thousand  florins  per  pipe. 
'  The   wines   of  Bodeuhi-im  and    Laubtu- 

heim  are  in  general  twenty  per  cent  lighter 
in  quality  than  Ihe  above,  and  they  are 
thus  proportionately  cheaper.  There  are 
some  exceptions,  however:  nor  is  it  sur- 
:-ing  that,  throughout  the  genuine  wine 
districts  uf  th  ■  'due,  some  superior  sorts 
should  be  found;  and  more  especially  will 
this  be  the  case  whon  once  it  becomes  a 
general  rule  to  make  iheir  wines  only  from 
choice  and  very  ripe  fruits,  and  to  divest 
the  berries  of  every  particle  of  green  stalk. 
Already  has  this  method  been  practiced 
years  past  by  the  more  intelligent  wine- 
growers, and  their  success  has  set  a  good 
example,  inasmuch  as  by  adopting  this 
plan  the  advantage  is  gained  of  its  not 
being  found  necessary  to  lay  up  the  wine 
in  barrels  for  years  in  order  to  render  it 
mild;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  soon  becomes 
fit  for  consumption,  and,  finding  a  sj  eedy 
market,  theio  is  a  quick  return  of  the  capi- 
tal invested,  which  is  not  suffered  to  lie 
idle. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  draw  the 
wine  ofl'  into  large  hogsheads,  but  now 
they  select  their  different  Idnds  of  grape 
for  their  several  sorts  of  wine,  and  draw  it 
off  into  small-sized  barrels. 

The  wines  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  possess,  generally,  less  body  than 
those  of  the  right,  bnt  they  are  finer  in 
quality,  contain  more  alcohol,  and  have  a 
most  excellent  bouquet.  Kheinhessen 
transports  from  Worms  to  Bingen  several 
kinds  of  very  good  wine;  e.  y.,  in  the  year 
1818,  fifty  thousand  pipes;  in  1819,  ninety 
thousand  half  pipes. 

We  shall  here  enumerate  the  best  wine 
districts,  and  describe  the  various  methods 
of  making  wine  therein,  founded  upon 
Brouner's  system. 

Karlebach.  Here  the  wine  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Hardt,  wiA  the 
difference  only  that  the  grapes  are  mashed 
with  pounders  instead  of  in  the  tread-tank 
with  the  feet;  and  in  many  instances  the 
the  wine-makers  crush  the  fruit  with 
rollers  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  as  one 
man,  in  the  same  time,  will  crush  with  the 
rollers  as  much  fruit  as  three  men  can 
mash  with  the  pounders. 

Worms  produces  the  Liebfrauenmilch, 
and  also  those  wines  of  somewhat  lighter 
quality— the  Katerloch  and  Luguisland. 
These  are  the  most  celebrated  wines.  The 
wine-presses  in  use  here  are  of  small  size. 
The  Liebfrauenmilch  is  an  excellent 
wine,  made  from  grapes  which  grow  on 
the  site  of  the  very  battle-field  where,  in 
the  year  1686,  Louis  XIV.  completed  his 
murderous  design— in  the  suburbs  of  llay- 
ence.  The  best  in  quality  of  the  wine  is 
raised  on  the  plantings  which  lie  in  con- 
tiguity with  the  monastery  of  what  is  sup- 
posec  to  be  the  Liebfrau  Order.  In  1822 
this  wine  brought  fifteen  hundred  florins 
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per  pipe.  Its  superior  qualities  appear  to 
bo  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  to  this 
particular  site  by  the  church  building  from 
the  north  and  uorthwestly  winds,  also  by 
the  genial  warmth  produced  by  Ihe  shelter 
of  its  walls.  The  soil  is  red  clay  with 
gravel  intermixed.  The  wine  is  fermented 
in  the  barrels,  which  are  slightly  covered. 
It  is  first  drawn  off  the  lees  at  Christmas 
time,  and  again  in  the  following  autumn. 

Westhofeu.  Here  then  draw  off  the  new 
wine  twice,  ouce  iu  April  and  again  before 
the  next  vintage. 

Osthofen,  Bcchtheim,  Dienheim,  Oppen- 
heim.  At  these  places  they  draw  off  the 
wine  three  times  iu  the  year.  They  also 
train  vines  on  trellis-work,  but  the  wine 
they  yield  is  bad,  ou  account  of  Ihe  height 
of  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  The  wine 
made  from  the  fruit  which  is  grown  aloft 
in  these  arbors  is  worth  only  three  hundred 
florins  per  barrel,  while  that  which  is 
raised  on  low  rails  will  fetch  five  hundred 
florins. 

Nierstein  has  been  already  meutiou. 
Here  the  soil  consists  of  red  decayed  slate 
clay.  The  site  is  very  good,  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  which  faces  the  southern 
side  of  Kranzberg.  called  Klek.  This  clay 
soil  imparts  a  high  color  to  the  wines  much 
resembling  those  of  the  Scharlachberger, 
■Nakenheim,  Bodenheim,  Laubenheim, 
Guntersheim,  Petersberg,  Iiig.-lheim,  Bin- 
gen, and  their  vicinities.  The  renowned 
Scharlachsberger  grows  on  reddish  slate 
clay. 

Kreuzuach.     Here  the  grapes  are  crush- 
ed  partly    with   pounders,   and   partly   in 
grindiug-mills  between  two  revolving  roll- 
ers.    The  work  is  aliso  done  in  tread-tanks 
whose  bottoms  are  perforated   with    small 
holes.     When  the  fermentation  commences, 
a  tube  shaped  like  a  bended   leg  is  fitted 
into  the   bunghole  perfectly   air  tight,   the 
larger  end  being  inserted  therein,  and  the 
taper  end  plunged  a  few  inches  deep  into 
a  vessel  of  water.     Many  people  till  these 
vessels   with  must  instead   of  water,   and 
every  two  hours  empty  their  contents  into 
a  barrel,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
must   therein    the  spirit    which   has    been 
absorbed  by  the  must  iu    the  external  ves- 
sel.     When    the   rapid   effervescence   sub- 
sides, the  tubes  are  removed,  and  a  bung 
is  placed  sideways  over  the  vent;  and  irhen 
there  is  uo  longer   any  sound  of  effervesc- 
ence  emitted,  the   barrels    are  filled  quite 
full,  and  the  bung  driven  in  tight.     From 
this  period  the  barrels  continue   to  be  re- 
plenished  every   fortnight   until     the   first 
drawing-off  takes   place,    which    is   at  the 
end  of  February  or  the  begiuningof  March; 
the  barrels  are  then  again  refilled,  and  the 
operation   is  repeated  at  the  stated  inter- 
vals until  the  time  of   the  second   drawing 
off,  which    takes  place  a   short   time   pre- 
vious to  the  blossoming  of  the  vines. 

All  Khein  wines  are  completely  ferment- 
ed, and  are,  therefore,  a  little  tart.  They 
are  valued  especially  for  the  gayety  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  they  impart  by 
reason  of  the  etherial  rapidity  with  which 
they  prevade  the  system  more  than  any 
other  wine;  and  while  they  exhilarate  the 
frame,  they  do  not  molest  the  head.  Age 
improves  them  more  and  more.  Of  all 
wines,  their  good  qualities  are  the  most 
difficult  to  counterfeit,  though  a  wine  very 
similar  to  the  Rhenish  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  French  by  the  following  recipe: 
Three  parts  sugar,  one  part  cream  of  tartar, 
three  parts  good  brandy,  to  which  add  of 
wine  lees  enough  to  create  a  good  fermen- 
tation. 


To  make  Rheinwine  artiUcially  out  o( 
sugar  or  fruit,  much  acid  jualter  must  be 
added  by  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar,  or, 
what  is  better,  tartaric  acid.  The  propor- 
tions of  these  ingredients  will  be  as  follows: 
Of  acid,  an  excess;  of  saccharine  matter, 
a  minimum;  and  of  wine  lees,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  induce  thoroughly  the  fermen- 
tative process. 

The  most  certain  way  of  obtaining  genu- 
ine wines  is  for  the  purchasers  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  wine  countries  themselves: 
when  there  they  will  be  sure  to  obtain  the 
most  genuine  and  excelent  productions  of 
Ihe  respective  districts.  All  the  best  vin- 
tages are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  owners, 
who  larely  sell  a  single  barrel,  but  the,^ 
put  their  whole  crops  up  at  auction,  or  dis 
pose  of  them  iu  the  gross  by  private  sal. 
to  foreign  wine-merchants. 

The  stranger,  however,  will  everywher 
readily  find  an  agent  at  hand,  who  know 
perfectly  well  every  cellar  in  the  place  an. 
its  owner,    together   wilh  his  weak   poiiil 
and  his  private  affairs.     Through  such  ai 
agent  great  bargains   can    be   obtain,  d  o 
Ihj  choicest  wines  at  a  much  cheaper  ral 
and   of  a  purer  quality  than  can   ever   b 
procured     from     foreign     wine-merchants 
ft'iue   can    also  be  purchased  to  great  ad 
vantage  of  the  wine-merchants  themselve 
in   the    Rheingau,    and     the    neighboriu) 
cities  of  Mayence  and  Biugen.     Moreover 
these  dealers  have  also,  in  many  respects, 
greater  facilities    of    transport    than    an- 
negotiator  in  a  foreign  country  can  possi- 
bly  command,    by    which   it    results   that 
they  can  afford  to  sill  at  lower  rates  and 
in    smaller    quantities    than   any    others; 
which   latter   is  an   advantage   totally  un- 
known in  Rheingan,  where  sales  are  effect- 
ed only  at  whol.  sale  in  entire  hogsheads, 
each  of  which  cout.iius  from  1300  to  UOO 
bottles  of  Rheingau  measure,  or  1176  litres. 
In  Mayence  the  wine  measure  is  as  fol- 
lows,  viz;  the  ohm  contains  20   quarters; 
the  barrel,  8  ohms,    or  160   quarters;    the 
ohm,  180  Frankfort  bottles.     The  measure 
contains  94  cubic  inches  French;  100  meas 
ures— 160%  Berlin  quarts.     The  ohm  con- 
tains  140,   the  barrel  1060  litres,   French 
measure. 

FBANCONIAN    WINES. 

The   Franconian   wines  in   Bavaria,    es 
pecially    those    of    Wertheim,    Wurzburg, 
Kitxingen,  Marktbreit,  Marksteft,  and  Och- 
senfurt,  are   similar   to   the   Rhine   wines, 
but  of  lighter  and  poorer  quality,  less  acid 
and  iu   some  respects    more    wholesome. 
The  best  kind  of    this  wine  is  that  styled 
"Leistenwine;"  so  named  from  a  place  on 
Frauenberg,    near     Wurzburg,     and    it    is 
grown  ou  a   plot  of   about   sixty  morgens. 
This  wine,  when  of  a  certain  age,  is  super- 
ior to  the  other  German  wines,  and  perhaps 
to  all  other  kinds,  from  its  more  pleasant 
flavor,  its  spirit,  bouquet,  ane  its  salubrious 
qualities.  Next  in  order  is  the  "Steinwine, " 
which  is  raised  iu   Steinberg,  near   Wurz- 
berg,  on  a  plot  of  about  490  morgens.     It 
is  more  fiery  than  the  former  kind,  but  is 
never   so   palatable   nor   so   fine   flavored, 
being  often  of  a  hot  and  alcoholic  nature. 
There  is   a  third  sort  of  this  wine,  called 
the  Calmnth.     It  derives  its  name  from  a 
mountain   ridge  which  lies  between  Leng- 
furth  and    Homberg,  belonging   chiefly   to 
the  Duke   of  Lowenstein  Wertheim.     The 
Schalsberger  wine  is  also  much  appreciated. 
The  Wurzburger  and  Werthheimer  wines 
are  the  two  principal  kinds  of  Franconian 
wine  which  are  known  extensively  iu  com- 
merce. 
The  Wurzburger  is  generally  raised  near 


Wnizburg,    Kilziugen,    Marksteft,    Markt- 
breit, etc.     It  IS  a  light  wine,  of   a  yellow 
color,  aud   of   a   poorer   quality    Ih.iu    Ihe 
Rhine  wine,  possessing  greater  acidity,  and 
is  therefore   not  so   pleasant  Iu  the  taste, 
and   is  even  inferior  to    the  Werthheimer. 
When  the  wine  is  intended  for  the  Saxony 
market  it  is  generally  colored  of  a  darker 
hue  than  natural  by  means  of  burnt  sugar. 
The  Werthheimer  wine  is  raised  on  the 
mountain  sides   on  the  right  shore  of  the 
River  Main.     The  viueyards  commence  at 
ihe  villiago  of  Urphar,  and  extend  to  flas- 
loeh.     Next  to  Ihe  Sit  in,    Leifteu,  and  Ihe 
Calmnth  nines,  this  sort  is  considered  the 
best  of   the  Franconian  wines.     The  most 
•iuperior  in  quality  are  raised  opposite    lo 
he  cities  of  Werlhhiim,   Remberg,   Kaff  I- 
.leiu,  and  Wellerburg.     These  regions    lie 
■ntirely  open  lo  the  sun  from  his  rising  lo 
lis  silling,  and  the  soil  itself  is  of  Ihe  very    ' 
lest  of  its  kiud,  called  /,(6er  errfe  ^' Liver, 
arth").     The  plautalions  are  g.  nerally  set 
•ut  with  •■while  gr..pis,"  aud  the   vines  of 
he  finest  .sjiecies,   like  Ihe  kiudred  sorts  of 
ho  Riesling,  CEslerrcichir,  and  Elblingtr. 
Of  all  the  Franconia  wines,  the  Werlh- 
reimer  most  resembles  genuine  Rhino  wine; 
n  flavor  they  are  alike,  and,  if  not  s.i  fiery, 
/el  they  are   somewhat  sweet.-r  and   more 
lalatable.     Many  prefer  this  wine,  as  more 
vholesome  thau  the  Rhine  wine;  ami  il  is 
■esorted   to    medicinally  in     hemorrhoidal 
tffections. 

On  account  of  the  eminent  qualilies  of 
these  wines,  we  will  devide  them  into 
;hree  classes,  viz.:  1.  The  Remberger  aud 
Wetterbnrger:  2.  The  Kaffelsteiuer  ou 
Sand,  3.  The  Haslocher.  The  last  named 
is  more  pleasant  to  drink  than  either  of 
Ihe  others,  because  it  sooner  attains  its 
maturity  in  the  barrel,  but  the  two  former 
are  prelerable  for  long  keeping. 

The  Werthheimer  wines,  on  account  of 
the  rich  soil,  are  heavy,  and  their  essential 
qualilies   become    developed   only   in    the 
course  of  six  or  eight  years;  therefore  they 
are  drawn  off  three  times  during  the  first 
year;    first,    in   Caruival    time:     secondly, 
near  St.  Jonn's   day;  aud,   thirdly,  in   au- 
tumn.    In  the  second  year  they  are   only 
drawn  off  twice,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years    puly    once;     which     depends    upon 
whether  the  wine  is  the  produce  of  a  good 
season  or  a  middling  one,  and  whether  it 
is   raised   iu  a   richer   or  poorer   soil.     If 
kept  in  good  cellars  and  good   barrels,   the 
old   wines  can    be   preserved   a  long    time 
thout  being  drawn    off;   but  Ihe    barrels 
must  be  refilled  regulariy.     Like  the  Rhine 
wines,  they  are  improved  by  age.     A  genu- 
ine  Wirthheimer    wine   is   readily   distin- 
guished by  its  richness,  and  its  glow  in  Ihe 
month   without   biting  the  tongue;  by   its 
pleasant  bouquet;  and  by  the  circumstance 
that,  if   it  be   drank  in  excess,    it  will  not 
sour  the  stomach. 


Electricity    aud    wine. 

Recent  experience  in  Italy  gives  some 
facts  which  prove  conclusively  that  a  weak 
but  continuous  current  of  eUclricity 
through  wine  causes  a  deposit  of  albumin- 
ous substances,  diminishes  slightly  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  which  latter  is  accounted 
for  by  increase  of  acetic  acid.  It  gives  to 
the  wine  the  bouquet  which  is  otherwise 
only  .acquired  by  age,  aud  without  doubt 
aids  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  wine. 
There  is  a  hope  expressed  that  iu  time  there 
may  be  a  method  found  by  which  steriliza- 
tion will  be  accomplished  by  electricity. 
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1  HE    fU'l'PPEBIVONC*    UttAPK. 

uy  of   Ihe  grape   growing  readers  of 

Mebchast   hftvo   heard    much   of   thi* 

,!N   lis   Sciipiw^rnong  grape   of  Iho  South. 

nt   ivfu  having  8«i  n  it,  or  n  u<l  any 

yiion   of  thift  widily  cultivated   and 

y  prizt'd  wonder  of    South    Carolina. 

la,     Florida,    Alabama,     Missiwtippi, 

1  ill.' southern  sections  of  North  Carolina, 

I  tirgiuia,   Tcnue6see   and  Arkausas.     An  a 

■   tiattf-r  of  iuten*st   and   curiosity,  and  for 

III  information,  we  therefore  take  the 

A  ing  notes  on  this  variety  from  a  recent 

if  the   Vinfi/ardist. 

Scuppernoug   grape  was  discovered 

colony  of  Sir  WaU«r  RaWigh.  on  the 

i    of   Koauokf,    North    Carolitia;  and 

ngiual    vine    (hat    first    altrncttd    the 

ion  of  the  new  settlers,  over  30')  years 

,       L-.  liaid  to  slill  exist  there,  as  a  living 

•  r  ■  f  of  the  great  age  att^tiued  l»y  Che  native 

,  AuKTicau   grapo.     In    appearance,     wood, 

\   rait  and  habit,  it  is  entirely  distinct  from 

L  (II   othr   v.irieties,  or    '*uuiqae,''    as   one 

uiili'Tity  says,  and  who  adds:     "There  is 

H   r.  semblance    bttweeu    the    V.    Vinifera, 

I  Labrusca.  .Kativalis,  Cordifoliti;  they    will 

'  all    intermiuglo.    produeitig    hybrids,    but 

ii'i.i   of  them  can  ever  be  crossed  with  the 

\    K'-tiindifoiia,  which  blooms  two  mouths 

lit  1  than  either  of  the  foregoing  varieties. 

ill     'dor  of  the  ScnpperuoDg  when  ripen- 

iii^;  is  delicious,  and  entirely  distinct  from 

ih.   Fox  grape  family."     The  growth  of  the 

Tin- .  or   rather  the   space   over   which   its 

branches   exterd    in   a   series   of   years,  is 

almost  fabulous.     The  bark  of  the  Scupper- 

noii)^   is  smooth,  of  a  grayish-ashy   color, 

vari'gated  with  many  small,  dot-like  specks 

of   lighter   hue;  the    wood   is   hard,    close- 

textured,  firm;  the  roots  white  or  cr. amy. 

The   leaves,    before   dropping   in   autumn, 

b  come  of  a  brilliant  yellow. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  devoted  to 

this  grape  as  are  the  people  of  the  North  to 

th-'  widely  grown  and  faithful  Concord,  and 

it  f'  iid  it  enthusiastically  against  all  criti- 

calling   it  "A  Drome   Gift,''  as  the 

tnlces  fart  of  itstif;  does   not  require 

will    not  suffer   pruning;  bears  abun- 

y  and  has  no  tUseases, 

lie.  ming  it,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Geor- 

-jiys:     "I  could  m.t  say  loo  much  in 

)  ■   IS.'  of  the  Scupperjong  as  a  wine  grape 

It  IS  one  of  those    things  that   never    fail. 

■ursr  I  lio  not  comfnire  it  tcUh  the  J)tla- 

■  tiul  uther  Jinf  jVivored  gnipes;  but  the 

-lion  is — where,  where  shall  we  find  a 

that  will  give  lis  a  profit?     W*e  have 

the  Scupperuoug.     It  cannot  be  gprown 

r  north  as   Norfolk.'     And  it  is  thus 

rsed  by   J.  H.  Carleton  of  El  Dorado, 

(  Ark.:     "The  frail  im  so  healthy  that  it  has 

never  been  known  to  make  any  one  sick, 

unless  he    swallows  the   hulls   and  skiui^, 

which  are  very  indig-  stible.     I  made  some 

Scnpn*  rnong  wine  last  year  with  very  little 

BUgar  (1*4    lbs.  to  the  gallon    must),  and 

although  the  grapes  wero  not  near  bO  ripe 

as  they   should   havo   been,  it   has  a  fine 

body.     It  is  called  by  some  the  'lazy  man's 

grape.'     I   admit  the   charge,  and  prize  it 

more  ou  that  account." 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  bunches 
or  clusters  consist  usually  of  ouly  from  six 
to  nine  (rarely  more  than  tho  last  number) 
very  thick-skinuud  pulpy  berries.  These 
ripen  in  August  and  September,  not  all  at 
(he  same  time,  but  fall  off  successively, 
when  ripe,  by  shaking  tho  vino,  and  they 
are  thus  gathered  from  the  ground.  Color 
yellowish,  somewhat  bronzed  when  fully 
ripe.  Tho  pulp  ia  sweel,  juicy,  vinous, 
with  a  maaky  scent  and  flavor— a  delicatt- 


pcrfnme,  agreeable  to  somo  laates,  repug- 
nant to  others.  For  wine  purposes  the 
Scupperuong  has  its  warm  advocates  among 
.\merican  grape  growers,  as  will  bo  seen  by 
the  following,  from  a  letter  of  S.  I. 
Matthews  of  Monticello.  Ark.,  written  for 
the  Bushburg  catalogue: 

"The  Scupperuong  makes  a  splendid 
white  wine;  its  fruit,  though  ordinarily  de- 
ficient in  sugar,  is  vtry  sweet  to  the  taste, 
owing  to  its  having  but  very  little  acid.  The 
saccharine  deficiency  may  also  be  accounted 
for,  in  a  measure,  by  the  fact  that  this 
grape  has  been  hitherto,  for  tho  most  part, 
giown  upon  arbors,  a  plan  of  training  that 
moro  ff<  ctually  th.\n  any  other  excludes 
ihe  siinlight  and  heat  from  the  fruit,  which 
it  is  Ihe  practice  to  gather  by  shaking  down 
from  the  vines,  whereby  a  considerable  pro- 
purtiou  of  but  partially  ripe  fruit  is  obtained. 
.\ud  yet,  ttcci»rding  to  some  tests,  the  Scup- 
p  rnong  has  registered  88  degrees  on  the 
(Otchsle)  must  scale,  which  would  give  9 
per  Gent,  of  alcohol. 

When  it  shall  be  planted  on  dry  south 
hill  sides  instead  of  low  moi^t  bottomt«; 
when  it  shall  be  trained  on  trellises,  where 
iho  8uu-heat,  both  direct  and  reflected  from 
the  ground,  shidi  bathe  the  fruit  and  foliage 
iustead  of  upon  tall  -iibrageous  arbors 
through  which  the  sun  s  rays  can  scarcely 
penetrate;  and  when  ouly  ihe  perfectly  ripe 
fruit  shall  be  carefully  haud-picked  instead 
of  being  rud<^ly  shaken  and  all  berries  that 
will    fall    gathered    and   pressed    together, 


there  will  be  little,  if  any.  lack  of  sugar. 
ScuppemoDg  is  emphatically  the  grape  for 
tho  South.  Its  juice  is  capable  of  being 
convert<>d  into  the  finest  of  Muscatelle 
sweet  wines,  or  into  snjKTior  light  dry 
winea.'* 

These  grapes,  which,  as  before  stated, 
ripen  in  part  as  early  as  August,  should  not 
make  their  api^earance  in  all  our  village, 
as  Well  as  city  markets,  before  our  early 
varieties  are  fit  for  table  uses,  the  same  as 
do  84:)metimes  vegetables,  strawborri'^s, 
peaches,  etc.,  so  that  our  people  may  be- 
com-*  practically  well  acquainted  with  them 
and  not  have  to  be  contented  with  a  de- 
scription, which,  though  it  may  be  interest. 
ing.  is  neverthele-fts  tasteless  and  fl  trorless  . 


CIVIL    APPROPBIATfOM     BILI«. 


tirartloK    <>m|>«     Vlneit. 


On  this  subject  the  Fresno  Expositor  of 
recent  date  has  a  long  editorial,  giving  the 
results  of  some  experiments  which  sum  up 
as  follows: 

First — The  grafting  was  ft  snccess  as 
nearly  every  graft  grew  and  that,  to  all 
appearances,  thriftily,  the  jirst  year . 

Second— That  the  grafts  blossom  well 
enough,  but  the  grapes  set  badly,  and  those 
that  do  set,  do  not  grow  to  more  than  half 
the  size  they  should. 

And,  finally,  that  the  "failure  of  the 
Muscat  to  assimilate  itself  with  other  stalks 
will  in  the  future  confine  all  Muscat  vine 
yards  to  irrigated  districts,  where  the  phyl- 
loxera remedy  is  always  at  hand." 


Among  the  items  of  Pacific  Coast  interest 
ins-.rted  in  the  bill  as  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  w,re  the  following:  $100,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  public  building  at 
Los  Angeles  Cal.;  $I'271  to  reimburse 
Portland,  Or.,  for  its  assessment  for  Cus- 
tom house  pavements;  $30,000  for  a  light 
station  at  Point  Loma.  Cal.,  lower  down 
the  cliffs;  $-25,«X)0  for  lights  and  fog  signals 
at  Ballast  Point,  San  Diego  Bay.  Cal.; 
$80,000  for  a  light  house  at  the  mouth  of 
Umpqua  river.  Oregon;  $15,000for  (he  pur- 
chase of  a  wharf  at  Astoria,  Or.;  $1,800  for 
a  superintendent  of  the  life-saving  stations 
in  Washington  Ty..  Oregon  and  California. 
An  expenditure  of  $7535  is  made  for  pre- 
vious appropriations,  authorized  for  repairs 
to  the  Point  Reyes  Light  Station.  Cal., 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  Cal., 
and  Pnget  Sound,  Wash.,  are  included  in 
the  appropriation  for  lighting  rivers;  $5,000 
for  the  hydrography  of  the  Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia; $H,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
triangulation  in  the  Southern  California, 
$-2,(XK)  for  the  continuation  of  tho  survey  of 
San  Francisco  bay;  $7,000  for  the  survey  of 
the  coast  of  Oregon;  $9,IX)0  for  the  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory;  $500 
for  the  investigation  of  dangers  to  East 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Coast;  $1200  for  mag- 
netic  observations  at  Los  Angeles;  $2,500 
for  continuing  observations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  included  in 
the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  decrease  of  fish. 
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The  subject  of  much  discussion  amoug 
grape-growers  at  present,  is  the  advisability 
of  turning  their  wine  grape-vines  into 
raisin  growing  ones.  In  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  recent  experiments  in  grafting, 
for  reference  and  for  iusi  ruction  of  those 
desirous  of  attempting  the  change,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Viticulture,  has  issued  the 
following  circular,  addressed  to  the  raisin 
growers  of  Fresno,  Yolo  and  other  places 
where  raisins  are  made. 

During  the  nest  Spring,  many  grape- 
growers  who  in  the  past,  have  cultivated 
grapes  for  wine-makiug,  will  graft  their 
vines  into  muscats  for  raisin-malijng  pur- 
poses. From  those  who  will  make  this 
change  there  have  come  to  me  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  the  suitability  of  ordinary 
stocks  for  the  purpose.  The  experiences 
of  the  past  on  the  subject  are  somewhat 
conflicting,  but  knowing  there  have  been 
trials  enough  already  made  with  this  graft- 
ing to  determine  its  value,  if  the  results 
were  but  known,  I  am  endeavoring  to  learn 
them  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  Be- 
lieving you  may  be  able  to  assist  with  your 
knowledge  and  experience,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  the  follow- 
ing questions,  which  you  will  please  answer 
by  mail  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

First — Have  you  ever  grafted  muscats 
into  roots  of  other  varieties? 

Second — When  was  the  grafting  done? 

Third — About  what  percentage  of  the 
scions  grew? 

Fourth — Do  tliey  appear  as  healthy  as 
muscats  on  their  own  roots? 

Fifth — Does  the  fruit  set  well  and  ripen 
equal  to  muscats  on  their  own  roots? 

Sixth — Would  your  experience  lead  you 
to  advise  others  to  employ  this  method? 

Remarks — If  unable  to  answer  these 
questions  from  your  own  experience,  will 
you  kindly  note  here  whatever  information 
you  may  have  from  others  regarding  the 
success  of  grafting  muscats  on  to  other 
stocks. 


Bonfort's  foreign  vineyard  r.-port-s  are  as 
follows: — In  the  viciuity  of  Bordeaux,  since 
our  last  report  the  weather  has  been  stormy 
most  of  the  time  and  wet  so  that  an  active 
uiir  will  have  to  be  carried  on  to  rid  the 
vineyards  of  the  many  cryptogamic  diseases 
bred  by  the  moisture  imprtguating  the  soil. 
Our  wiue  growers  will  not  fail  to  do  so;  they 
have  indeed  bt-en  applying  preventive 
treatment  all  along  during  the  intervals  of 
dry  weather  we  have  had  since  May.  Trade 
has  meanwhile  bt-en  coniparalivtly  qni.t. 
Following  are  the  sales  brought  to  my  iiotioi- : 

In  Champagne,  despite  the  iucissant 
rains,  Ihe  mildew  bus  disturb,  d  viueyardists 
but  little,  the  preventive  treatment  having 
been  general  and  effective.  The  quality 
will  be  good  but  yield  light. 

In  Algeria,  the  weather  has  been  all  that 
could  be  wished  for;  some  rain,  usually 
rare  in  Italy,  was  welcome.  The  vintage 
will  be  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

In  Cognac,  eprly  grapes  have  suffered 
least  from  the  untoward  weather,  while  tht- 
vines  blossoming  late,  produce  hardly  any- 
thing. 

Vineyards  in  Hungary  have_  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  abnormal  and  sudden 
changes  of  weather  which  have  so  far  char- 
acterized the  current  month.  During  the 
early  part  of  July,  cyclones  swept  portions 
of  the  country,  notably  the  Werschetz 
region,  and  since  then  heavy  rains  have 
prevailed  flooding  the  lowlands  and  carry- 
ing away  valuable  soil  from  the  vineyards 
occupying  the  slopes  of  hills. 

There  has  beeu  a  widespread  dropping 
of  grapes  in  the  northern  wine  districts  of 
Italy  so  far  this  mouth  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  uninterrupted  heavy  raius.  In 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  hailstones  aiding 
we  hear  half  the  vintage  has  been  lost  in 
this  manner.  As  for  Italy  generally,  the 
mildew  has  made  its  appearance  every- 
where, doing  more  damage  than  in  former 
years.  The  usual  treatment  has  been 
applied.  The  Phylloxera  has  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Tuscany, 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse,  and  at  Pitigliano,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grosetto, 

In  Portugal  the  vines  have  so  far  been 
doing  remarkably  well,  taken  as  a  whole; 
the  formation  of  grapes  has  been  perfect, 
witn  a  promise  of  abundance;  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  thuuderstormes  and 
hail-showers  or  two  much  rain  may  not 
interfere.  So  far  there  has  been  no  gener- 
al complaint  of  excess  of  moisture,  but  the 
usual  vine  diseases,  the  phylloxera,  mildew, 
anthracnosis  and  pyralis  have  appeared 
in  some  localities. 


The  fieky  cross  is  being  swiftly  borne 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  valleys 
of  the  State,  and  in  response  to  the  signal 
the  vinyardists  are  rallying  in  the  common 
cause.  During  the  past  fortnight  meetings 
have  been  held  at  all  the  centers  of  the  in- 
dustry throughout  the  interior,  and  ways 
and  means  have  been  discussed  for  self- 
protection.  The  grower  of  the  grape  no 
longer  proposes  to  rest  content  to  see  his 
crop  rot  upon  the  vines,  or  be  sacrificed  at 
figures  which  either  mean  debt  or  starva- 
tion, or  both.  The  lack  of  united  action 
which  has  heretofore  borne  heavily  on  the 
poorer  classes  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
rich  proprietor  could  store  bis  product  and 
market  it  as  opportunity  offered,  while  his 
neighbor  had  to  submit  to  ring  rule  or  be 
ruined.  The  difference  between  classes,  in 
point  of  trade,  is  Htirkingly  illustrated  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  IndepenOtnt 
Caliatogian: 


"Within  the  past  few  days  a  wine  maker 
of  means  in  Napa  Valley  finished  shipping 
lO.OOU  gallons  of  188(i  white  wine  to  one  of 
the  big  firms  in  San  Francisco  who  can  pay 
small  makers  only  9  or  10  cents  for  1887 
wine,  and  he  received  35  cents  per  gallon, 
cash  in  hand;  and  they  were  very  anxious 
to  get  more  at  the  same  rate.  This  is  a 
fact,  and  it  shows  the  advantage  that  a  mau 
of  means  has  over  the  poor  wine  grower — 
one  who  cannot  hold  his  wine  till  he  can 
gnt  his  price.  Another  Napa  Valley  wine 
grower  very  recently  disposed  of  a  quantity 
of  1886  white  wiue  at  30  cents  per  gallon. 
Wine  makers  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helena 
will  not  offer  less  than  $12  per  ton  for 
grapes  other  tbau  Mission  and  Malvoisie; 
the  price  may  be  higher.  But  wine  makers 
are  not  talking  publicly  about  any  prices 
that  they  may  bo  willing  to  pay.  Growers 
down  there  pretend  to  ask  ^18  to  $20  per 
ton;  but  it  is  the  wine  makers'  prices  gen- 
erally that  take  the  grapes.  Or,  in  othei 
words,  in  such  transactions  the  short  poU 
instead  of  the  long  one  gets  the  persimmon. 

If  individual  benefits  are  to  have  prefer 
ence  to  the  common  weal  of  the  many, 
struggling  to  build  up  an  important  indos- 
tiy,  as  in  the  inntances  quoted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  the  final  outcome.  Somi 
hope  is  extended  at  present  that  this  un- 
fortunate condition  of  affairs  will  be  oblit 
erattd  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  cons'i-rva- 
tive  system  of  business.  The  determination 
to  derive  a  profit  out  of  the  crop,  if  not  from 
wiue,  by  some  new  departure  in  trade  is  n 
step  iu  the  right  direction.  Dried  grapes, 
raisius,  vinegar  and  condensed  must,  all  off-  r 
an  avenue  for  escape  from  prices  based  on 
wiue  at  9  cents  per  gallon. 


When  the  suggestion  was  first  made 
to  give  our  boys  a  chance  in  the  vineyards, 
a  howl  went  up  as  usual  from  the  pessimist, 
who  feels  himself  personally  outraged  by 
the  innovation.  The  proposed  wages  of 
$1.00  per  day,  was  considered  extravagantly 
high,  in  comparison  with  the  $1.10  paid 
the  Mongolian  serf,  who  boords  himself, 
especially  when  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  labor  iu  favor  of  the  latter  was  taken  into 
account.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  note 
that  the  experiment  made  at  Vina,  under 
the  progressive  management  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mclntyre,  has  turned  out  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  boys  work  well  and  have  con_ 
ducted  themselves  so  satisfactorily,  that 
more  will  be  engaged  immediately .  As  Mr. 
Mclntyre  says,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand boys,  to  be  able  to  handle  them.  An 
old  head  cannot  be  put  on  young  shoulders, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  allowance  must  be 
made  for  what  may  be  termed  capers.  The 
manager  at  Vina,  evidently  does  not  forget 
that  he  was  a  boy  himself,  and  knows  the 
way  to  get  work  done  without  tightening 
the  rein,  further  than  to  control.  The  re- 
sult of  his  experience  will  doubtless  en- 
courage other  grape-growers  to  take  up  the 
good  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  young- 
sters and  themselves.  It  may  give  hun- 
dreds of  willing  boys  au  impetus,  which 
will  benefit  them  through  life,  by  opening 
up  new  ideas  coupled  with  some  other 
object  in  existence,  than  loafing  around 
street  corners  smoking  villainous  cigarettes. 
Any  boy  who  is  willing  to  pack  his  blankets 
and  start  for  the  country  to  labor  in  the 
vineyards,  has  got  the  right  stuff  iu  him, 
and  shoulti  be  encouraged. 


The  EXPORTS  of  Sherry  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  Jerez,  during  the  year  1887,  are 
computed  at  45,000,000  gallons. 


The  LETtKB  received  at  the  State  Board 
of  Viticulture,  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
Mrkchant,  from  a  Sun  Francisco  wiue- 
deuKr  who  is  studying  the  wiue  production 
in  Europe,  states  that  California  wine,  which 
begins  to  lose  its  virtue  after  a  storage  of 
three  years  in  this  country,  continues  to 
improve  in  Belgium  after  a  storage  of  many 
years.  He  docs  not  know  how  to  account 
for  this  unless  it  is  caused  by  climatic  influ- 
ence. 

President  Wetmore  says  it  lies  wholly  in 
the  system  of  storage.  The  cellars  (here  are 
constructed  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  any- 
thing iu  California.  The  cellars  of  Belgium 
sink  far  into  the  ground,  and  the  wiue  is 
stored  for  many  years  where  the  stightest 
draught  of  air  cannot  reach  it. 

"The  philosophy  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Wet- 
more,  "the  Californiau  has  not  yet  come  to 
understand.  The  cellars  here  are  usually 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  us  to  allow  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  ventilation  to  pass 
vmong  the  casks.  It  is  a  mistake.  The  air 
ibsorbs  the  best  ingredient  of  the  volatile 
dcoholic  substance,  leaving  the  watery  sub- 
ilance  entire,  auel  works  a  change  iu  the 
■ntire  process  of  fermeutation  that  tends  to 
veaken  the  virtue  of  the  wine. 

"Especially  is  this  true  of  the  lighter  or 
Iryer  wines.  In  this  respect  B  Igium  is  far 
diead  of  us,  aud,  until  the  California  pro- 
tucer  learns  how  to  properly  store  his  viut- 
ige,  he  will  continue  to  lose  a  proportionate 
imount  of  dollars,  and  our  wines  will  never 
be  able  to  successfully  complete  iu  foreign 
countries  with  the  productions  of  Belgium 
md  France." 


Mb.  George  West,  the  well  known  wine 
grower  of  Stockton,  reports  that  the  vintage 
has  already  commenced  at  Miuturn,  and 
that  the  prices  given  for  grapes  were  very 
low,  too  low  to  quote.  "This  will  be  the 
hardest  year  the  wine  growers  iu  this  State 
will  ever  know,  "said  Mr.  West,''  and  I 
think  that  it  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  them, 
althorgb  it  will  entail  many  hardships. 
The  crop  in  our  section  will  be  obout  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Senator  Standford's  ranch,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, told  me  that  they  would  lose  half  of 
their  Zinfandel  crop  by  sunburn,  and  I 
know  from  my  personal  observatiou  that 
the  crop  in  other  counties  will  be  very  small, 
although  the  Santa  Clara  county  people  say 
that  they  will  have  500,000  gallons  in  excess 
of  last  year;  but  Santa  Clara  is  not  the 
whole  State,  and  I  promise  that  the  whole 
crop  will  not  exceed  that  of  last  year,  or 
equal  it,  by  a  large  margin,'' 


Mb.  N.  F.  Degouy,  a  well-known  wine 
man  of  long  experience  in  California,  has 
inaugurated  an  enterprise  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  wine  growers  of  California. 
Having  obtained  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  a  concession  aud  the  exclusive  right 
to  iutroeluce  iu  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  free  of  duty,  all  the  foreign 
goods  and  raw  materials  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  wiue  brandies,  liquors,  etc. 
and  the  introduction  of  said  products  into 
all  the  States  of  the  Republic,  he  proposes 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  producers  of 
raisins,  dried  fruit  aud  condensed  must,  for 
a  supply  of  these  commoelities.  He  has  es- 
tablished at  Eusenada,  iu  Lower  California, 
with  distilling  and  fermentation  apparatus 
enclosed  in  a  fire-proof  building. 

The  advantage  of  such  au  industry  will 
be  appreciated,  when  the  high  duty  which 
is  now  paid  on  imported  wines  and  brandies 
is  considered.  The  enterprise  is  one  which 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  lucrative. 
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Wine  Notes  from  Europe. 

John  //.  irh«*tfr,  Esq., 

ChUf  £xicutiv€  yUieuttwtl  Oj^i^rr, 
T>%kA  Sib: — Id  the  S.  F.  Mkbchaxt  of 
I  Jane  22n<l  reC'iTcd  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  rvinX 
a  Tery  iuterestiiig  report  by  Arpad  IlaraAZ- 
I  thy,  in  which  oue  p.-t»iAage  strnek  me  par- 
.  Ucalnrly.  Il  is  thv  oae  wbt-re  bf  speaks  of 
!  the  ituportancu  of  gatheriug  rt-liable  facts 
i  couceruing  the  rei|airomentti  aud  demaods 

of  the  viuti  tuarkt'ts  of  the  world. 
,  As  you  rt;uieiubf.r  probably.  I  IvU  Sau 
I  Francisco  aboat  three  luouths  ago  to  vi^it 
I  Ihe  priacipnl  viuc-  markets  aud  to  compK-tf 
niy  fducutioo  as  winn  maker  by  observing 
tbv  mt-thudd  employed  ilsewbtre.  Among 
Ihe  thiagrt  I  sc-e,  a  few  pt-rbaps  may  b>.-  of 
iut.fest  tu  vuit  aud  the  viticiiUaral  interrste 
of  Califortiia,  aad  although  my  trip  was  iti- 
leodfd  for  my  owa  beuetit  only,  I  shuald 
b.*  highly  pU-Ksed  if  it  conUl  gire  the  least 
Talauble  information  to  my  adopted  home. 
lu  my  ttip  tbruui^b  the  Eastt-m  cities,  I 
''  •  :i-.t  <«{H>ud  much  time  to  study  the  pos- 
ies of  increusing  our  »iles  there,  as 
bouses  are  in  the  bauds  of  larger 
■i.  Still  it  affjrd'-d  mo  considerable 
ire  to  notice  thdt  the  mere  fact  of  my 
i^  from  the  Gulden  State,  produced  at 
an  inquiry  about  our  native  wines. 
Europe  interest*^  me  a  great  deal  more 
MB  that  field  is  left  as  yet  almost  nnexploded. 
I  commenced  in  Holland  where  only  little 
wine  is  drunk,  and  only  on  State  occasions 
when  they  use  the  very  best.  The  Dutch 
are  Tery  consetTative,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  new  article  with  them  would  offer  many 
difficulties.  Belgium  seems  to  offer  points 
of  coneiderable  more  interest  to  ns.  There 
is  the  Uud  of  the  true  wine  cellars,  where 
many  men  take  more  pride  in  their  O-llars 
than  in  most  uther  things;  where  cellars  are 
transferred  by  heirloom,  where  it  conies  as 
part  of  the  dowry  of  a  bride.  There  they 
drink  wine,  good  wine,  and  know  how  tu 
drink  it.  Cellars  (of  priratv  parties)  worth 
francs  25,000  are  not  scarce,  and  I  have 
seen  tbe  auction  sale  of  a  batchelor  which 
produced  over  25,tX>0  francs  for  wint  -  bring 
people  from  all  over  tbe  country.  In  the 
flemish  part  of  Belgium  they  drink  perhaps 
more  beer,  hence  the  people  are  heavier, 
slower,  bat  the  other  half,  tbe  Wallars  as 
they  are  culled,  take  more  after  the  French 
and  wine  is  drank  every  day.  Xot  appre- 
ciuted  for  its  label,  for  as  they  always  buy 
by  tbe  cask  there  is  generally  no  label,  but 
fur  Its  merit  alone.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  some  of  tbe  California  products  I  sent 
sacceeded  there  so  well .  Burgundy  is  the 
wine  they  prefer,  and  to  please  them  we 
wouM  be  obliged  to  send  them  heavy  wines 
with  good  keeping  qualities.  During  the 
whole  month  I  speut  goiug  ronnd  the  small 
uit<:rior  cities  of  that  country,  I  neverdnmk 
a  bottle  under  ten  years  of  age  except  those 
I  sent  myself  from  California  three  years 
ago,  and  the  latter  were  pronounced  by 
everybody  very  good,  bat  altogether  too 
young. 

To  my  gn.'at  surprise,  wines,  which  in 
my  cellar  at  San  Francisco,  have  attained, 
after  three  years  in  wood,  their  tallest  de- 
Telopment.  and  must  be  bottled  or  else 
looae  some  of  their  qualities,  keep  improv- 
iug  here  a  good  deal  lungi  r  notwithstanding 
a  long  sea  Toyage.  Why,  identically  tbe 
■aue  wine,  coating  oat  of  the  samo  pun- 
cheon, gives  me  three  tim^^  more  plea.snro 
in  Antwerp  than  it  does  in  Sau  Francisco. 
Hast  this  be  attributed  to  climatic  intluences? 
In  that  case  we  are  very  unfortunate,  for 
thoogh  making  gooil  wipe,  we  can  not  keep 


it.  Is  it  in  the  treatment?  I  hope  so,  for 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  leani  what  we  re- 
qaire.  A  fact,  however,  strikes  me  in  all 
the  cellars  I  have  visited;  the  moisture,  tbe 
closeness,  the  dampness  that  prevails. 
Every  wh<re  (bey  are  k-pt  cleau,  no  foul 
odor,  but  the  proprietor  points  with  pride 
tu  an  inch  of  black  moss  covering  barrels, 
walls  and  everything.  And  the  older  the 
wines,  the  deeper  the  cellar  goes  down  in 
the  gronnd,  in  perfect  darkness,  with  so 
close  an  atmosphere  that  ibe  candle  bjirdly 
seems  to  bam.  And  beyond  everjtlung  are 
a  few  Cells  walled  over,  where  the  Burgun- 
dies, of  especially  good  years,  l.iy  buried 
beyond  their  masonry.  These  are  excep- 
tionti  wines,  and  to  Ik)  snre  that  they  shall 
be  left  uudistnrl>ed,  that  uo  change  of  tem 
ptrature,  uojurriug,  no  sampling  will  occur. 
they  are  thus  buried  for  many,  many  years. 
In  so  close  a  room  evaporation  is  almost  in- 
Sensible.  I  have  been  told  by  the  French 
that  these  choice  wines  for  Belgium  an 
always  forfeited  with  the  very  best  and 
oldest  grape  brandy  to  be  had.  and  thir. 
treatment  having  cleared  them  sufficiently, 
they  can  be  left  without  any  more  racking. 
The  bottle  department  is  equally  well  cared 
for,  Bordeaux  being  kept  in  the  npper  part, 
Burgandies  nearer  to  the  grouud,  white 
wines  in  a  cooUr  and  not  quite  so  dark  a 
place. 

To  introduce  oar  wines  in  Belgiam  we 
ought  to  do  as  other  wine  producing  conn- 
tries  have  done  these  few  last  ytars.  Tht 
Spanish  have  their  bodr-gas.  the  Italians  a 
garden,  the  Greeks,  PortugcS'-'.  Algerians. 
Hungarians,  iu  fact  all  have  their  pliice  fot 
degnstation,  where  they  S(  II  exclusively 
their  native  wines.  It  can  be  bought  by 
the  glass  and  is  strvtd  iu  rooms  and  by 
people  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Ih. 
country  whence  they  come.  Everything 
around  you.  pictures,  farnitaro,  newspapers. 
drtsses,  recalls  the  country  of  the  wine  you 
drink  and  sends  to  increase  yonr  pleasnr< 
in  drinking  it.  These  places  have  mti 
with  a  great  success,  and  by  making  tb< 
wines  known  have  brought  forth  largt 
orders.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  American 
b.ir,  with  good  wines,  uttractivrly  arranged 
would  produce  very  good  results  if  some 
proprietor  was  bold  enough  to  make  the 
venture.  Of  course  you  cannot  expect  peo- 
ple to  buy  onr  so  far  unknown  wines,  and 
then  wait  six  months  b.fore  they  arrive. 
If  we  want  to  sell  we  necessarily  must  have 
a  depot. 

From  Belgiam  I  went  to  Paris,  and  shall 
remain  here  till  the  vintage  season  next 
month,  when  I  intend  to  make  a  trip 
through  tbe  dilTerent  counties  or  districts 

Here  tbe  wine  question  changes  totally, 
everybody  drinks  wine,  and  a  good  deal  ol 
it.  It  is  uo  more  a  matter  of  qualily.  but 
of  price  —  the  cheaper  yonr  wiue,  the  more 
yuu  will  sell  of  it.  Ku:>wing  tbe  approxi- 
mative value  of  wines,  I  wa>i  amazed  to  see 
tbe  retailer  selling  at  10,  12  or  I'j  cents  ii 
quart  bottle.  Inquiries  made  amongst  mer- 
chants brought  forth  no  other  answer  than 
tbe  secrets  of  the  trade.  Still  (  wanted  to 
know  and  consequently  weut  to  tbe  Btrcy 
warehouses  and  asked  for  wurk  as  a  com- 
mon labor-  r  in  one  of  tbe  largest  cellars  I 
SAW.  After  some  enquiry  aluut  my  capa- 
bilities to  fill  that  place,  I  was  engaged  at 
5  francs  a  day  from  6  a.  M.  to  G.-if}  p.  m. 
and  began  the  uext  morning,  I  have  been 
there  now  one  month,  and  Certainly  what  I 
have  seen  repays  me  amply  for  the  saciifioe 
t  made  and  the  blisters  I  got  on  my  hands. 

Bercy  was  formerly  a  little  village  just  on 
the  oatoide  of  Paris,  ou  the  borders  of  tbe 


Biver  Seine,  where  wine  merchants  used  to 
bring  their  goods  and  sell  them  on  the 
wharfs  to  avoid  paying  the  octmi.  Little 
by  little  Paris  increased  and  Bercy  found 
itself  eugnlfed  in  tbe  larg'?-  city.  Tbe  Guv- 
ernment  bought  the  park,  built  a  few  brick 
cellars,  made  of  the  whole  place  a  bonded 
warehouse  and  rented  the  difff^reut  places 
to  the  wine  merchants.  The  wbi>lu  wine 
trade  of  Bercy  is  made  you  may  say  ihcough 
Bercy;  over  3,000  men  are  employed  lb-re 
.\.I1  wines  come  here,  aie  stored  aud  will  b^- 
drawn  only  as  fast  as  they  are  sold,  when 
tbe  octive  must  be  paid. 

Excuse  abrupt  ending  of  my  letter,  am 
called  away.  Will  send  tbe  continuation  in 
a  few  days.  Yours  troty, 

Paris,  July  24.  1888,  R.  Andre. 


I  A  wBiTKB  in  tbe  Mfyardist,  who  claims  to 
j  sp^ak  from  actoal  expirieuoi>,  says  that  the 
perfect  ripening  of  the  later  varietio  of 
grapt^^s  can  be  nssar^d,  in  good  season,  by 
clipping  off  Ihe  longest  viut^  a  fool  or  two, 
in  bonimer,  alK>ut  the  time  the  iruit  is  com- 
ing tu  its  full  growth. — the  seasoo  given 
b  iug  thfit  the  sweet  juicts  required  to  sas- 
tuiu  these  lungr-st  canes  at  their  ends  will 
then  be  appropriated  by  the  fruit,  and  aid 
both  in  ripening  it  early  and  making  it 
swe**t*-r  than  it  wonid  otberwi«e  be.  We 
advise  trying  this  i  xperiment  ou  a  few  vines 
;  only,  and  with  caniion. 


The  WINS  gbowebs'  DistilUtiou  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Sir  G.  Grey  in  the  W.  Mington 
Legislatare,  provides  that  tbe  Commissioner 
of  Customs  may  grant  to  the  proprietor  of 
any  viney.ird  planted  with  vines  to  the 
extent  of  tA'O  acres,  a  license  for  a  still  of 
not  less  than  25  giiilons  nor  more  thao  50 
gallons  capacity,  for  tho  purpose  of  distili- 
ing  spirits  from  wiue,  or  the  lees  of  wine, 
the  produce  of  bis  vineyard  —such  spirits, 
except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  to  be  nseU 
uuly  for  fortifying  the  wines  produced  on 
bis  vineyard.  All  wines  so  fortified  found 
containing  more  than  the  proportion  of 
spirits  specifitd  by  the  Bill  shall  be  forfeited. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  certificate  and  rec- 
ognizances, quarterly  returns,  and  a  special 
store-room.  Tbe  Distillation  Act  of  186-S  i- 
not  to  apply.  Sir  Geo.  Grey  hopes  this 
measure  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  Ih*- 
wiue  growers  of  the  colony,  as  enabling 
them  to  compete  with  the  Australian  light 
wines. 


Stats  Eutomologist,  Lintner,  says  that  a 
'  grape    vine    b.-etle    allied    to    the    common 
June  bug,  bat  of  only  about  one-fourth  the 
.size  and  of  a    yellowish   color,  is   proving 
V'.ry  d<-8*.ractive  to  grai>e  vines  in  tbe  south- 
ern part  of  Virginia,  by  eating  tbe  leaves. 
Kearly  all  the  feeding  is  done  during  tbe 
;  night.      The    bugs    sometimes    come    like 
swarms  of  bees,  and,  alighting  on  the  vine, 
before  morning  tbe  vines  are  half  stripped, 
{ the  leaves  being  left  a  mere  network. 

I  ,    ., 


VmcCLTCBAl-      CoSiMESSIONEB     MauloVi-, 

presided  at  a  meeting  of  grape-growers,  held 
at  Sacramento  on  Tuesday  to  consider  plans 
of  action  for  the  incoming  season.  Several 
were  proposed;  one  was  a  co-operative 
winery.  Many  favored  grape-drying.  An 
organization  was  effected,  and  all  members 
agreed  not  to  soil  to  wineries  except  thr<>ugh 
a  special  committee  appointed.  Vineyard 
owners  abont  Calistoga,  who  do  not  have 
wineries  of  their  own  are  organizing,  and 
it  is  expected  that  many  tons  of  grapes  will 
be  dried  in  Napa  valley.  Ui&siou  and 
Malvois*^,  which  are  in  little  demand  among 
wine-makers  at  any  time,  wilt  bo  dried  in 
large  quantities. 

Among  those  present  Were :  Joseph  Kou- 
tier,  L.  H.  Fassett,  G.  C.  McMnliu,  E.  L. 
HaUcs  of  Placer  County. 


Sbcbrtabt  Wetvobk  of  tbe  State  Vitical- 
loral  Commission,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Foreign  Fruit  Exchange,  at  New 
York,  which  says,  that  a  cheap  substitute 
for  the  "off  stalk''  Valencia  raisins  im- 
ported from  Spain,  is  wanted,  aud  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  New  York  market, 
a  good  article  of  dried  grapes  would  pro- 
bably bring  5  cents  a  pound  there. 


L.  V.  MoouK,  I'liittd  Stttte  Consul  at 
Lyocs,  Franc*-,  reports  exports  of  wine  and 
iiqiiors  from  that  part  to  tbe  United  States 
for  month  of  June,  valued  at  $t),  11^2.29, 
.t^ainst  shipments  valued  at  $3'i.l32.82  in 
the  Same  mouth  of  1S87.  For'  the  first  six 
months  of  1SS8,  a  decrease  is  nuted  of 
$2lti.32?j,60  against  the  corr«.«pouding 
period  of  1887. 


Tbk  house  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  at  their  last  session, 
passed  the  following  resolatioa  vithoat  a 
dissenting  voice: 

Kesolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  tbe 
Uou<ie  of  Bishops  the  use  of  unfermeutcd 
juice  cf  the  grape  as  the  lawful  aud  proper 
wine  uf  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  unwarranted 
by  example  of  our  Lord,  and  an  anauthor 
iztd  departure  from  Ibe  castom  of  the 
ihnrch. 


The  fibst  auction  sale  of  Georgia  grapes 
was  held  in  New  York  last  month.  The 
fruit,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  compand  with 
that  which  is  grown  in  this  State.  The 
only  advantage  it  has  is  that  it  arrives  early 
in  the  season,  aud  can  be  kept  lougrr  by 
dealers.  Ou  display,  the  fruit  dorS  not 
present  a  very  attractive  appearance,  being 
small  and  soft.  It  brought  uu  sale  about 
5  cents  per  tb. 


.At  a  xkbtixo  of  Ihe  grape  growers  in 
Livermore  Valley  held  yesterday,  tbe  reso- 
I  lution  formerly  deUited,  was  adopted,  and 
siguatan-s  were  taken,  covering  over  SOtJ 
tons  of  tbe  future  crop,  which  will  be  with 
held  from  the  market  unless  tbe  snm  of 
$18  jHT  ton  can  be  realized  in  acconlance 
with  the  plan  agreed  ai>on. 


Tbe  weekly  bulletin  of  New  York  For- 
eign Fruit  Exchange,  reports  the  following 
arrivals  uf  raisins: 

From  London,  1,884  boxes  Sultana  raisins 
and  3507  boxes  Valencia. 

From  Glasgow,  5672  boxes  Valencia  rais- 
ins. 

From  Liverpool,  70?i  boxes. 

To  arrive:     From  Malaga,  1862  boxes. 

From  London.  20.0  boxes  Valencia. 


The  CUrograpK  says:  "Tbe  vineyards 
and  orchards  uf  Badlands  and  vicinity  are 
pnxluciug  very  heavy  crops  this  season.  It 
is  now  Ibe  htight  of  tbe  season,  and  at 
many  orchards  fruit  ia  b>  ing  dried  by  tbe 
uwuers.  while  uthers  are  hauling  their  crops 
(o  the  drying  and  canning  establishments 
at  Situ  BemarJiu'>  and  Coltun. 


Clabence  J.  WmioBE.  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Viticnltural  Commission- 
ers, has  been  visiting  Shasta  connty  during 

the  Week.      ' 

Bontobt's  '  ir--nJ<ir  auiiuunces  tbe  pres- 
ence iu  New  York  of  Mr.  Hans  U.  Kohler, 
of  )Ie>>i>ni.  Kohltr  k  Frobling.  the  oldest 
firm  of   wine  merchauts  in  San  Francisco. 
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Thi'  Depflrtment  of  (he  Giroude  possesses 
abont  140,000  bLxUres  of  viuoyarfls,  pro 
duciug  (iunually  ou  au  averngo  250,000 
tonneaax,  or  2,280,000  hectolitres  of  wiue. 
These  wines  are  ct-Ubratctl  for  th<  ir  variety, 
their  remarkable  perfectiou,  the  low  prices 
of  (heir  common  qnaliit.-s,  the  euorraoii-^ 
pricea  of  Iheii  first  qualiHe-?,  ami  by  tht 
remarkable  traie  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  which  they  fjivo  rise.  The  estimnted 
average  value  of  two-sixths  of  the  niiinmt 
produce  is  50  francs  the  biirriqiu-;  two- 
sixths,  125  francs;  out-sixth  is  250  francs; 
and  the  bist  sixth.  fiOO  francs  thf  barriquc, 
immediately  after  the  spring  racking.  This 
givi'S  a  gross  producliuu  of  280  millions  of 
francs,  and,  if  we  didact  from  that  an 
averago  annual  expenditure  of  500  francs 
per  hectare,  we  find  that  the  Gironde  raises 
au  annual  clear  value  of  180.000,000  francs 
iu  (he  shape  of  wine  alone. 

The  Gironde  is  practically  divisible  iuto 
five  wine  producing  districts — namely,  tbe 
Medoc,  a  district  ou  the  left  bank  of  tht- 
Gaiouue,  extf-ndiug  from  Blanrjuefort  to 
the  sea;  the  Gravis,  or  liigh  plains  about 
the  conflii'uce  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Dordogne;  the  Cotes,  or  i:icliued  bmks  of 
the  right  side  of  tbe  Garonne;  the  Pains,  or 
low  mai-shy  territory  on  both  banks  of  tin- 
Garonne  in  the  more  immi  diate  neighbor- 
hood of  Bordeaux;  and  the  district  of  Entre 
deux  mers,  or  low  laud  bL-tween  the  Dor- 
dognt;  and  Garonne. 

THE     MEDOC. 

The  Uedoc,  geogranhicallv  so  called,  is 
the  tongne  of  land  wnieh  forms  Ihe  left 
border  of  the  Garonne  aft.  r  its  nuion  with 
the  Dord'igue.  call'-d  the  GiioudL-;  and  it 
extends  from  Blanquefort,  a  little  town 
about  fifteen  kilometres  west  cf  Bordeaux, 
to  the  sea.  Bat  the  Medoc  of  Ihe  vinophil- 
ist  begins  only  west  of  Ludon,  in  the  Com- 
mune of  Macau.  It  produces  the  wines  of 
Labarde  and  Cauteuac;  iu  its  very  heart 
those  of  Marganx.  Further  on  are  the 
great  growths  of  Saint  Julien  and  Panillac. 
Slill  farther  west  it  produces  the  Eslephe. 
and  at  its  western  limits  the  wines  of  Saint 
Senriude-Cadonrue.  This  is  the  Haut 
M^doc,  a  district  of  about  forty-five  kilom- 
etres in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twenty 
kilometres  in  width.  Its  general  feature  is 
that  of  a  vast  plain,  falling  somewhat 
towards  the  Gironde.  Its  soil  is  gravel,  or 
rolled  quartz  or  flint,  covering  a  subsoil 
which  is  sometimes  clayey,  but  most 
frequently  formed  of  sand,  or  of  sand  which 
by  an  infiltration  of  hydrated  iron  oxyde 
has  been  concreted  partly  into  a  soft,  friable, 
pudding  stone,  partly  iuto  a  very  hard, 
rock-like  material,  both  being  known  under 
the  name  of  the  alios.  This  variation  of 
the  soil  causes  a  great  variety  in  its  products 
so  that  the  best  and  most  inferior  wines 
grow  frequently  side  by  sid<-.  As  the  viuvS 
are  the  same,  and  their  cultivatiou  identical, 
the  soil  aloue  can  explain  the  difi'rr-  nc  ■, 
but  the  special  conditions  of  this  difl'.reuce 
are  yet  wrapped  in  mystery. 

VINES  CULTIVATED  IX  THE  MEDOC. 

The  vines  euUivatt-d  iu  the  Medoc  are 
not  many  in  number,  but  the  names  by 
which  they  are  d<rsignated  in  various  ■  om- 
munities  are  ver}*  numerous.  Happily  there 
are  at  Bordeaux  m 'U  of  science  actively 
engaged  to  unrivil  this  confusion.  Fore- 
most among  tht-m  is  M.  Boncht-rot^,  propri- 
etor of  the  tstate  of  Carbouieus.  For  a 
long  lime  he  has  cultivaied  all  the  best 
known  vines  of  France  and  other  countries, 
has  maintained  a  collection  of  synonymous 


plants,  and  experimented  in  his  vast  vine- 
yard with  all  the  special  meth'li  o'  culti- 
vation usual  in  the  Giroude.  lie  has  nut 
only  nsed  the  results  to  his  own  advantage, 
but  allowed  everybody  to  profit  by  his 
observations. 

The  most  common  vine  is  the  Caberuet 
Sauvignon.  This  vine  is  also  termed  Pttit^ 
Vidure  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux. 
Its  canes  have  nodes  at  frequent  intervals; 
its  leaves  are  small,  rather  thick,  more 
long  than  broad,  with  five  lobes  separated 
by  deeply  cut  siuuses,  and  sti'ongly  toothed 
at  the  margin.  Their  upper  sidu  is  rugged, 
and  of  a  light  green  color;  their  lower  side 
is  slightly  woolly.  The  blossom  is  not  very 
easily  spoiled  by  cold  weath-  r.  The  bunch 
of  grapes  is  of  less  than  middle  size,  pyram- 
idal, lougish,  generally  b-ariug  two  some- 
what detached  wings.  The  b^-rries  are 
small,  of  even  size,  bluish  black,  very 
bloomy,  with  a  thin  hu^k.  They  are  very 
juicy,  and  have  not  the  sweet  astriug.nl 
tast«  of  the  Burgundy  grap^\  but  a  more 
acidulous,  refreshing,  and  most  agreeable 
taste,  giving  the  impression,  says  Brouuer, 
as  if  one  had  the  B  irdjaus  wiue  already  iu 
one's  mouth.  The  surname  of  Sauviguon 
is  derived  from  the  similurit}  of  its  leaf  :iud 
wood  to  the  viue  of  that  name,  which  will 
he  mentioned  lower  down.  It  is  the  b.st 
and  most  fertile  of  all  th^  fine  bl.ick  grapes 
of  the  Gironde,  ripens  the  earliest,  and 
spoils  the  last.  It  is  the  must  esteemed  in 
the  great  gi'owlhs  of  Pauillac,  S.tiut  Julien, 
aud  Margaiis;  it  makt;s  up  five-eightbs  of 
the  plantations  of  Lifitte,  Mjuton,  Litour, 
Leoville,  ilargaux,  Rozan,  &c.  It  grows 
particularly  well  in  the  heavy  soils  mixed 
with  mnch  saud  and  clay.  It  is  regular  iu 
its  production,  bnt  its  product,  like  thit  of 
all  the  bjst  vin-^s,  is  ui^ver  abundant;  it 
carries  al  1  grapes  to  an  equal  degree  of 
maturity  at  the  same  lime,  without  showing 
on  the  same  stalk,  black,  red  and  green 
grapes.  It  yields  wiue  of  a  fine  color,  full 
of  delicacy,  and  possessing  great  bouquet. 
The  wine  during  the  first  years  is  a  little 
harsh,  and  in  order  to  acquire  its  perfectiou 
must  be  kept  four  years  in  the  wood  and 
two  years  in  bottle.  Bat  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  bo  of  a  good  year,  it  keeps 
exceedingly  well,  increases  in  delicacy  and 
bouquet  up  to  its  fifteenth  year,  and  keeps 
its  quilitits  np  to  the  twentieth.  After  that 
it  loses  ils  soft  fu'luess  and  becomes  drier. 
The  Cabernet  Sauvignon  stands  to  the 
great  wines  of  the  Medoc  in  the  same  reln- 
tion  as  the  Piaeau  or  Xoirien  to  the  great 
wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or;  as  the  Ki-sling  to 
the  great  wines  of  the  Rheiugau;  they 
would  not  exist  without  it. 

The  second  in  importance  amongst  the 
vines  of  the  Gironde  is  thj  Fraiic  Cabernet 
(or  cahermt  gris)  a  vari.-ty  of  the  former. 
The  nodes  of  the  canes  are  more  distant 
from  each  other  than  in  the  former;  the 
leaves  are  more  wide  than  long,  and  dark 
above,  but  otherwise  like  those  of  th'- 
Caberuet  Sauvignon.  The  petals  of  its 
flower  do  not  fall  at  blooming  time  like 
those  of  other  vines,  but  open  at  the  top, 
and  form  a  kind  of  monk's  hood  over  the 
ovary.  The  bunch  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  but  has  smaller  ber- 
ries. This  variety  prospers  in  lighter  soil 
{graves  donees)  better  than  in  heavy.  Its 
wiuG  may  b;  described  in  the  same  wordi 
as  that  of  the  first  variety. 

The  Merlot  (or  grus  doux)  has  a  fine 
bunch  of  grapes  about  the  middle  siz*-,  of 
pyramidal  form,  and  winged;  the  grapes 
are  a  little  flabby,  bluish  black,  aud  with  a 
thick  husk.  The  Merlot  can  not  bear 
drought,  and  grows  best  on  moist  iucliuesi 


or  so-called  graves  /raiches  en  cotetiux.  Ifci 
grape  ripens  a  few  days  before  that  of  the 
Cabernets,  and  when  once  ripe  it  easily  be- 
comes rotten.  Its  wine  is  lighter  and  earlier 
ready  than  that  of  the  Cabernet,  and  has 
mnch  less  bomjuet  and  juiciness  (scue)  than 
the  latter;  it  also  wants  body  aud  durabil- 
ity, but  its  great  property  is  to  be  soft  and 
tender. 

Paguierre  states  that  the  Merlot  has  its 
name  from  ynerlt  (a  thrush)  because  this 
bird  was  a  }.articular  friend  of  the  grapes 
of  this  viue. 

The  Mitlfiec  bears  many  names  in  the 
Gironde,  amongst  them  Xoir  de  Pressac, 
Gourdous,  Estraugey,  Cot  rouge.  Pi.  d  de 
p.  rdrix.  In  Central  Germany  it  is  known 
us  '-Blue  Jauies''  ')r  "Jacobin.'*  The  vine 
is  an  abuudaut  producer,  aud  thrives  iu 
consistent  soils,  but  also  iu  the  gravelly 
soils  if  they  are  are  not  too  lean.  Ils  grape 
is  verj'  precocious,  very  sweet  and  tasty, 
Qiuch  iucliu'  d  to  rottenness  when  once 
ripe,  and  gives  a  light  wine  without  qual- 
ities, pnrlicularly  when  grown  ou  fat  land. 
This  esplaius  why  this  vine  is  not  much 
grown  in  the  great  situations  of  the  Me.loe; 
it  is  only  nllowed  in  the  low  grounds,  aud 
its  grape  is  admitted  only  as  material  for 
second-rate  wiues. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE    WIXE    TRUST. 


The  Sacramento  Bet  again  calls  attention 
to  the  iiijiu"y  which  the  Wiue  Trust  is  doing. 
Trust  is  doiug  the  development  of  this 
State,  by  forcing  the  grape  growers  to  ac- 
cept $10  aud  $12  per  ton  for  grapes  which 
are  worth  twice  the  amount  for  wine  pur- 
poses. It  says:  The  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion has  been  to  make  tho  few  large  wine 
merchauts  wealthy  in  the  past  two  years, 
while  the  poor  vineyardists,  helpless  iu  the 
hands  of  the  monopoly,  have  almost  decid- 
ed to  tear  up  their  vines.  The  inevitable 
'  ffeet  on  the  State's  progress,  if  the  power 
of  the  Wiue  Trust  is  not  broken,  can  be 
readily  imagined,  for  the  Eastern  sojourner 
will  undoubtedly  decline  to  buy  good  vine- 
yard laud  aud  plant  choice  vaiieties  of 
vines  if  he  believes  that  after  all  his  ex- 
pense and  four  years  of  waitiug  he  will  get 
but  §10  or  less,  per  ton  for  his  produce.  At 
present  the  small  vineyardist  feels  that  he 
mu-.t  either  sell  his  wiue  gi'apes  for  what 
the  wineries  will  ofiTer  him  or  else  allow 
(htm  to  rot  on  the  ground.  His  best  de- 
fense doubtless  would  be  to  co-operate  with 
his  neighboring  vineyardists  and  put  up  a 
winery  and  then  sell  the  wine  at  auction  in 
the  East  as  fruits  are  now  sold.  Such  sales 
would  doubtless  meet  with  as  great  success 
as  have  the  fruit  auctions;  and  these  latter 
have  broken  the  power  of  the  combination 
of  wealthy  fruit  shippers  by  acttug  entirely 
independent  of  them  and  treating  tliem  as 
on  a  footing  with  the  humblest  grower  in 
the  State.  Co-operation  is  not  always  pos- 
sible, however,  for  vineyardists,  even  by 
co-operating  to  find  the  capital  to  stai-t  aud 
ruu  a  large  winery.  The  Jfatoma  Vineyard 
Company  is  deserving  of  credit  for  their 
fight  against  the  trust,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  iu  their  own  defense. 
Last  year,  instead  of  selling  their  grapes  as 
usual,  they  made  them  into  wiue  rather 
than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  trust, 
and,  although  their  accommodations  were 
meager,  they  made  an  excellent  wine  which 
they  have  declined  to  market  until  its  qual- 
ity was  assured.  This  year  they  have  built 
a  large  brick  wine  warehouse  capable  of 
holding  700,000  gallons  of  wine.  There  are 
thick  doable  walls,  and  a,  double  roof  with 


a  layer  of  soil  between,  the  temperature 
being  thus  mad^  so  even  that  without 
artificial  means  of  cooling  the  thermometer 
never  varies  more  than  one  degree  and  a 
half  from  70*'.  Governor  Stanford,  too,  told 
the  Wine  Trust  to  go  to  Tophet,  and  erect<  d 
immense  storehouses  at  Vina  in  order  that 
his  grapes  could  be  turned  iuto  wine  aud 
thus  bring  a  fair  price.  As  the  revenue  of 
Vina  belongs  to  the  Stanford  University — 
hi.^  gift  to  the  people  of  the  State — he  thus 
worked  both  directly  aud  indirectly  for  all 
California. 

These  means  of  defense  against  the  Wine 
Trust  are  not,  however,  open  to  the  small 
vineyardist  without  capital,  and  co-operative 
.vineries  may  prove  nnwicldly  things  to 
manage.  The  question  then  is,  in  what 
shnpe  cau  the  grower  put  his  wine  grapes 
so  that  he  uetd  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Wine  Trust.  The  Bve  several  days  ago 
called  atteuliou  to  the  plan  of  drying  the 
grapes,  under  which  the  green  fruit  would 
bring  iu  the  neighborhood  of  $20  a  ton. 
Some  of  the  growers  of  Sacramento  county 
have  called  a  meeting  of  all  wine  grape 
growers  of  this  locality  for  nest  Tuesday, 
August  1-lth,  at  1  p.  M.,  at  Granger  Hall,  to 
thoroughly  discuss  the  matter.  The  plan 
(iroposed  is  to  decide  ou  a  fair  price  for  the 
grapes,  and  to  agree  to  dry  nil  wiue  grapes 
unless  th:--  wineries  will  pay  the  price.  If 
a  course  of  this  kind  were  followed  in  every 
county  of  the  State,  single  members  of  the 
Trust  would  uot  continue  to  build  $i50,0tJO 
blocks  out  of  two  years'  txtra  profits  wrung 
out  of  the  small  vineyardist,  who  is  left 
nothing  to  show  for  his  labor. 

FREM'Ii     WINE    ADUI^TEICAMOTti. 


A  pleasant  report  comes  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  spirit  now  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  wiues  which  are  exported  iu  such 
immense  qnauiities  to  France,  and  are  sent 
thence  all  over  the  world  as  French  wines. 
This  article  is  known  as  industrial  alcohol, 
or  German  spirit,  and  comes  chiefly  from 
Berlin,  where  it  is  distilled  from  potatoes, 
beet  aud  other  roots,  cereals,  and,  it  is  said, 
even  from  [^sawdust.  It  is  without  color, 
and  is  alleged  to  be  free  from  fusel  oil;  but 
it  contains  acid  far  more  pernicious  than 
the  oil,  aud  most  dLdeterious  to  the  health 
of  the  consumer.  How  rapidly  it  has  como 
iuto  use  for  the  pni-posesof  the  manufacture 
of  spirituous  liquors,  liqueurs  aud  the  forti- 
fication of  low-class  wines  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  iu  1850  the  total  quantity 
of  alcohol  imported  into  Spain  was  140,096 
gallons,  while  iu  18G0  it  was  2,024,572  gal- 
lons; in  1870  it  was  3,573,284  gallons;  in 
1880,  12,260,804  gallons;  and  iu  1886  it 
reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  23,453,- 
O&O  gallons.  The  bulk  of  this  spirit  appears 
to  go  to  France  in  the  exported  wiues,  with 
the  alleged  results  of  increasing  the  number 
of  suicides  in  that  country  from  the  use  of 
alcohol  sixfold,  of  increasing  the  uiuuber  of 
men  unfit  for  military  service  fourfold,  aud 
of  raising  the  percentage  of  lunatics  from 
9  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
publication  of  these  figures  has  aroused  au 
agitation  iu  both  France  aud  Spain,  which 
has  compelled  the  Governments  to  take  ac- 
tion in  tiie  matter,  and  the  Spanish  author- 
ities, unable  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
the  obnoxious  spirit,  because  of  existing 
commercial  conventions,  have  issued  a  roj-al 
dtcree  which  provides  that  all  spirits  im- 
ported iuto  tbe  country  shall  be  analyzed 
before  btiing  cleared  at  the  custom  house, 
and  if  found  impure  are  to  be  methylated, 
but  it  is  not  thought  that  the  decree  will 
aflect  its  object.  The  high-class  Spanish 
sherries  are,  of  course,  not  afi'ected  in  any 
waj"  by  the  use  of  this  "industrial"  alcohol 
in  manufactured  wines. 
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OUR    NATIVE    WINE    SfflPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  GRANADA. 


TO  XEW  YOUK. 


TO     CENTRAL  AUEKICA. 


**  4  \  <  O.  AroApaU M-jnt?*  eifT«  t  CO 

M  If   (  h»m(*vrKO iW  lowixlin-^  A  Co.    ... 

H  M .  SdJ)  J  >w  «U  Ijuot   Schwulx  bfos    

B  t.  '   ,r.n*.  .     N»p*  Valley  Wioe  Co 


X  R.  '.  i.»t«-rin[» 

A  k  >.   Mi^»t»iU   

I    iLun-ii<],  .\mapal». 
U  J,  Cor.al 


..  HrUnui  BroaACo. 
..JGandlachfcCj  .. 


A  CRCobaam  k.  Co.. 


R  B.  Ooa'ciaiU 

ttT»l»      I 

in.    ..:*:.    i  *:■» 

LA  >  ^i    >->  Jna  ddSar |S  Urhwn  fc  Co.. 

B  I>reyf  tts  kCo  .. 


D  S.  Corinto  . 


T  A,  I  A  I'oton  . . 
Gil<^  >',  Cofioto  . 


T  F  1^  N.    Vmif-*^     . 
P  M.  -<xn  JniM  'l':!  Stir 

1.  K  M,i'tuiDp«rico  .. 
■     .  Oct* 


Joha  T  Wricfai 


Spernr  k  Co 

trr«t»Jb  rrioMc.. 


lOaxH  WiDc 

|4  t«rTfl«  Vhbfcey.. 

'I  kew  Win« 

t{  b.^r.tttfT«!j  Wine. . 

*  k  iT*  W'"*--    

'21>  iTwm  Win« 

IT  pv-^«C"  WiD«  . . . 
24  packago  Vine . . . 

'2^  bATTrb  Wloe 

:{  kess  Wine 

t  ke^  BniKly 

->  Oa  »  Wine 

I  h«ml  Vibtsktj.... 

II  CMdWiDT 

I  hklf  barr.I  BniKlv. 

ti  ken  Wjne 

1  half  barrel  Wine  .. 
1  hall-UuTv^s  nine.. 

4  cases  Wine 

I'i  CMM  Wine 

tf  keg«  Wine 

I  lull  turrrl  Wloe 
'■Sii  taee*  Win^ 

5  ca«ee  Breads 

4  kegs  Wine , 

tcsMs  Wine  ....  — . 

•2  kce»  Vine 

3  cue*  Wioe. 


ratal  amount  o(  Wtrttf,  90  caM«  »o>l  .. 

TotvJ  irii    ^nl  ...;  Whiskey _ 

Tut^i  aiu:-:'it    .(  I'.r^rtiJy.  5  caavA  aad.. 


TO     MEXICO. 


4  B.  MnalUn ,T»n»y  CarrajU  i  Co  ..  ,*>  ta»«:«  Wiiic    . 

S.  Ar^pttlco JUMvverink  2  t*mla  Wioe.. 

"BT.  Saa  BcttHo W  LoBia. 2  barrel*  Wiae.., 

M.  MadaUao I  **  tl  euk  Wloe..   . 


" 


Tntal  iffloant  et  Wine,  6  c 


TO     ENGLAND. 


II  *  Co.  Londaa  lAGn 

B*  E8.  Uxidos 

PTk  Q>.  Loodoa I 


■  JlCo. 


.,1  a»k  Wine-... 
!2  <»ka  Wme  .. 
llO  oaks  Wise.. 


.'otel  MnouDl  ot  Wine.. 


TO     PANAMA. 


r I  BUT«jfll«*Co l2»<»»«»WIO«.. 


TO     GERMANY 


Oft  S.  H>«bw>gh I  A  Oi»<nb«iin  A  Co  . 


>  Wine 


TO     NEW    YORK— Pi«  Ship  Axuici. 


BO 

■  B 


B  ... 
.CO 


IBA 

I 

|i  W 

o... 

AT 


AC... 
C.   ... 

r  ft  B.. 


Co 

0> 


L      hsU  rinc 


OTjr  CioHt  ACto.  .. 

t  Dfvyfas  ACQ 

Lachotta  A  Jacob*  . 


. <4  |»ck.(:M  Wine.. 

[6011  b»rTrt^  Wine. . 
|424  bejTT'^  Wine, 
lis  burcb  Wine.. 
.Vt  bvreU  Wine... 


Kokkrft  FioUii«.. 
U;  CHiAACo... 


D  wninf  ft  ^ctim'dt  . 

I  Uandlftch  A  Co 

KlulcACo 

CSAininiAOo 


ft  Co.. 


.'WbureUWioe 

2obMTtf>t  Wine. 

T.^berrclM  Wine 

35borTcb  Wine 

25  bemrU  Win.-. 

l2  UKl  S  lanela  WlM.. 

lOUbunbWine 

3S0  bomb  nine      ... 

lUnbembWinc 

SO  bunli  Wloe 

94a-*  Wne 

3»0  aaa  Wine 

4&Scut»  Wine 

.V2  Euieb  Wine 

lAO  borrcU  Wine 

2buTeb  Wine 

32.  tarrels  Wine 

I'S  cmalu  Wine 

200  buRb  Wine 


Tot.1  aaioaot  ol  Winy.  ^3j^%  c 


1                              MABU. 

SBirrua. 

oaLLOsa 

TALi-a 

ICa<nlbe:i  ACS 

U  ProfanxifcOo 

.W  bineb  Wine 

2.407 
23.% 

I.iil.-. 
:t..3 

IKiT 

2U1 

•M 

4nn 

4H3 

4S 

40.'i 
H37 

l.oaii 

TtM 

1,7«2 

7a« 

i.2:« 

us 

■■"  JT» 
■  32 

su 

24  » 
DEI 
246 

7s 
ft:>r.:i 

32.i-.2c. 

I.tiWi 

11.907 

.3      

!  r ■ 

.•« 

i.F.'.".ii"'.v.'.'.'.v;.!;.;.'.'".. 

l.c 

.iO      

IJW       

UnocmM  1  Bn>«. 

TUa.«ate  ... 

1.7 

2  harreb  Wioe 

1  buTrb  Wine 

1  h^.Urrel  Wine 

2S3 
26 

UbombWIae 

2S>iuTebWiae 

10  b^rrda  Wloe. 

1  barr  I  Bmndy 

IOIvur<bWinc 

3  t«rreb  Wine 

lubuida  Wine...       

ISboneb  Wine 

'.M  tnrTrhi  Wjne 

122 

CCarrir  ACo 

Ucboan  A  Jacobi. 

SUchmaaACo 

Sar*  Valley  Wloe  Co 

.VW 
33" 

1  M  r 

M  b   - 

1  H  T 

BB 

A\                    

K  V   r.    -    i   in.jQj 

■JIM 
2I10 
27.-. 
;fl*i 

labairekWine 

:1.5  boneb  W  ne     

2.V. 
IHMl 

l.'iborRto  Wine 

2.'>b«nebWin.' 

3  t-arreb  Bni>l)     

i  borrcb  Bfmnl.v  > 

Si.,  ,l.-iu  j^l 

r  »io 

3<il 
1S2 

li  IO 

6  hAlf-bamb  Brandjr 

1  b«  rel  Wioe                1 

271 

Kft  P 

Kohler  A  rrohluix..   . 

.Vettcrllr.ia    

De.elACo         

1  case  Wine    j 

1  b.rn-1  Wine  

lu  halMttrrcb  B'amlj 

S8 

21* 

41«D 

IBio* 

3t»2 

ahaUhuKtoWioe 

ISaboireb   Wine 

.-.« 

\ii  k  Co „ 

2.21  IO 
14  026 

1.737 

136 

■.*". 

1V> 

4U 


|.T"i 

isy 

fiS 
30 
111 


«   80 
IBJ 


12.S 

212 

36 

21 

211 


34 
110 


2S 
III 


..8, 

'iol 


170 
3.5 


.Xl 


3.') 
110 
211 
S.'i 
9.5 
IS 

no 


14 

2H 

14 

<I.I40 
1!MI 
Hli 


67 
lOI 


60| 

120 
600 


1.164  1 


19» 

*  HU 

28.863 

1 1  .MS 

20.7S.S 

8,3113 

76.T 

31 

2.372 

1.02« 

I.28P 

AI4 

I..M«i 

l«2 

1.278 

5M 

»,l<19 

1.52M 

1.762 

70.5 

1.2.57 

503 

131 

52 

S,li54 

2.022 

l»,S34 

7.S14 

'^SS^ 

2,000 

1.000 

2.421 

T.OIM 

lOi, 

1S.I«- 

l.:r:7 

10.097 


333A 


6,l!r2 
4.03!l 


UISCELLANEOnS  SHIPMENTS. 


Sew  Vo«k    

CbkaKO 

ViOOflo 

Honolnia 

Ccotrml  Atnertoft . 

Tahiti , 

Ja|mn 

i-'hioa 

Japvi 


llMloU 


•aUA» 

TaUTK. 

2.514 

2  2.54 

4«»' 

»7no 

MK 

2711 

3.IH01 

2. 117 

3.VI 

3»1 

93 

379 

324 

1!)0 

IW 

30 

I'l  ^ . 

73 

1    ' 

.50 

1    1  J'l 

KK2 

Total  ahifancirta  l.i  I'anonu  ftevneea. . 
Total  ](ucellaoe«ua  riiiptacMa  .... 


Gnnil  U>UH 


3.<.!UO  eallooa 
143.3M2       •■ 


»1«.732 
50.175 


»7.5.nii7 


O  H  .^  T^  I^  E  TV  €Hi: 

Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 


•  \r<i    ■,  lit    rpyre'sertt*   r>:r    ITr-Tr-'x! 


EACH     PVMP    IM    CrABATiTCED. 


■*in*  Cocn  vf  Mi  •.UnriotumB.     Wimm 
^     '  y  -    S^mt/or  prieta. 

(oniitlric  (  ittulo-ap  9lnilcO  Frro  I  p<>u  Appliraiiea 
SAN     FRANCISCO,     CA  L. 


509    A.     511      MARKET     ST., 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

clufFbros. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND     SHIPPED    FREE. 


Send  joui   addrcBS  aod   bare   their   Monthly    Price    Li<«t    Duuled     regularly    to   joo. 
^KEXD     A    TKIAL    OKDER.-ei 


9  £  11  Uontgomerr  At, 

40  A  42  Fourth  Stro  t. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    GAL. 


1  111  Moutgomerr  Av 
401  Harta  Stn-ei, 


Pr«-^^r«  tag   Uintp 


I33W0     tftlaSeie 


G&ApK  Jeixt.— The  grap«  most  oot  be 
more  than  half  ripe.  Ie«s  viM  do.  Cni»h 
the  giape  id  ihe  bottom  of  the  preserviog 
kettle.  Bcil;  stmio  slowly  and  carefally; 
Dieasare  the  juice  and  allow  from  three- 
qaarters  of  a  pound  to  a  poand  of  snKAf. 
to  every  pint  of  jaice.  Some  Tarietlrs  of 
grapes,  especially  the  colored  grapt-s  grown  I 
in  California,  do  not  always  rcqoire  apoond 
of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  jaice. 

Spicsd  Geuks.— Boil  ripe  grapc«  till 
they  are  tender  and  ma^h  them  through  a 
colander  (or  Fruit  Press)  :o  remove  the 
I  »•  ed«.  To  a  ponud  of  grapes  take  three- 
fonrtbt  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  one-half 
tiiAcupfal  of  vinegar.     Boil   all  altogethet 


till  nimost  like  a  jelly.     Before  taking  from 
ihe  fire  add  cinnamon  and  cIotcs  to  tatite. 

PicKLKD  GBArES.--T<ike  ripe  grapes  on 
>teffl!s  rrmoriug  broken  and  imp^  rfect  ones. 
Line  earthen  jar  .with  grape  lear<.8  and  fill 
with  grapc-^  Take  two  qnarls  vinegar  and 
a  pint  of  white  sugar,  one  ounce  ground 
cibUiinjO'i  and  one-fourth  ounce  ground 
dovis.  Boil  vinegar  and  spict-s  five  min* 
ntet),  add  sugar,  let  come  to  a  boil;  remove 
from  fire;  when  cold  jKiur  over  the  grapea. 

Gkapk  Brrnca. — Mash  and  sift  the  ripe 
grai'.s  throuj^b  a  sieve.  A<ld  one  and  one- 
half  pound-'*  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  pulp, 
spice  to  ta^te;  boil  slowly  an  hoar  and 
pack  aa  you  do  oiarmalftda  or  jelly. 
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THE  OLIVE. 


Thon  partakost  of  the  ftituess  of  the  olive 
trep.  — Hoinans  xi:  17. 

A  greeu  olive  tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fniit. 
— Jemniftft  xi:  IG 
In  everytbiug  that  is  good,  says  Joseph 
Whitton  in  Table  Talk,  wntnre  seems  to 
have  impliuitid  nu  iibmidance  of  beauty 
flud  st'utiuieiit;  and  the  olive  is  no  escep- 
tiou  to  the  rule.  There  is  a  Biblical, 
mythological,  and  gastronomic  interest  sur- 
rounding it,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  in  any  other  edible, — more,  perhaps. 
than  the  ability  of  my  poor  pen  can  give 
full  justice. 

There  is  sometimes   a  ludicrous  as  well 
Bs  A  sentimental  side  to  the  olive— at  least, 
I  have  a   recollection  of  discovering  it  on 
two  or  three  occasions.     I  will  relate  one 
of  Ihem.     It  is  well  knowu  that  the  taste 
of  the  olive  to  the  uninitinttd  is  frequently 
anything  but  pleasiug,    the  chnnieter    and 
degree  of  unpleasantness  viuyiug^atcoid- 
ing    to    the   constitution   of    the    different 
palates — all    the    way    from    Castile    soap 
dowu  to  the  ordinary  brown.     The  occasion 
I  refer  to,  was   a  private   dinner  party  of 
some   twenty  guests,  among  whom    was  a 
maiden  lady  of  sixty  summers — a  length  ol 
time,    one   would  think,  that  should  have 
given   her   the   opportunity   of   making    a 
friend    of    the   olive.     But,    it   appears,   it 
didn't.      I  had  the  good    fortune  of    being 
peattd  dirtdly  opposite  to  her  at  the  table, 
and  could  not,  if  I  had  wishtd,  have  avoid- 
ed the  little  euterttiiument  in  store  for  me. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  course  the  dish  of 
olives  was  handed  to  her;  and  it  then  be- 
came very  plain  to  me — from   the  attempts 
she  made  to  secure  one  on  the  end  of  her 
fork — that  this  whs  her  first  interview  with 
the  olive,  whom,  of  course,  she  was  quite 
excusable  in  biUeving  to  be  an  innocent  lit- 
tle pickle.     Not  succeeding  in  getting  it  on 
her   fork,    she  took  the   dish  and  scooped 
two  or  three  of  them  on  her  plate.      And 
then  the  "circus  commenced'' — and  it  was 
literiilly  a  ''circus;''  round  and   round  tht 
plate,   ran   the   poor  olives,     dancing   out 
from  under   the  thrusts  of    her  fork  with 
an     acrobatic     ngility    ^hich     seemed     to 
astonish  m\   maiden  lady.     She   began   to 
grow  very  red  in  the  face,  and  looked  as  if 
she   would   have   given   the    world    if    the 
maker   of  that  plate   had  not  forgotten  to 
put   ft   corner  in  it  somewhere.     Persever- 
ance, however,  did — as  it  generally  does — 
brings    its  reward;  she  managed   to  get   a 
slight  side  hold  on  one  of  the  little  fellows, 
and  then    I  could  see  the    look   of  savage 
satisfaction  with   which  she    took   up   her 
knife  and  prepartd  to  bisect  his  obstinacy. 
All  my  readers    know  that  this  is  not  the 
best  way  to  get  around  an  olive,  and  my 
friend   seemed  quickly   to  have  arrived   at 
the  same   conclusion,  for  i^he  dropped  her 
knife,  seized  the  mistaken  pickle  between 
her  thumb  and  finger?,  then  with  a  serene 
smile  open  her  mouth  and — well,  all  things 
on  this  earth   are  transitory;    but  I    don't 
remember   ever   seeing    anything    lake   its 
seat  in  the  shadowy  past  quite  as  suddenly 
as  did  the  serenity  of  that  smile.     A  tight 
compression  of  the  lips,  a   look  on  which 
doubt,  surprise,  and  misery,  seemed  about 
equally  mixed,  and  with  a  frantic  dive  in- 
to her  side  puckei  she  brought  up  a  hand- 
kerchief, raised  it  to  her  lips  for  a  moment 
and  then  replacing  it  iu  her  pocket,  serenity 
reigned  once  more. 

Now  let  us  drop  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
olive  and  take  up  the  other,  which  is  more 
interesting. 

In   European   countries,  ever    since    the 


most  ancient  days,  the  olive  has  been  held 

in  universal  esteem.  No  ran';  or  station 
monopolizes  the  delicacy.  It  is  found 
alike  on  the  tables  of  the  prince  and  peas- 
ant— a  luxury  to  the  oue,  to  the  other  a 
necessity;  ao  appetizer  to  the  jaded  palates 
of  the  rich,  to  the  poor,  sometimes,  the 
only  substantial  dish  within  their  reach. 

The  olive  tree,  which  is  widely  distri- 
buted iu  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe,  is  of  the  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
named:  Oleacete  Oka  Europtra.  It  has  a 
knotty,  gnarled  trunk,  with  branches  of 
moderate  spread,  and  a  smooth,  ash-color- 
ed bark.  There  is  something  iu  its  very 
appearance  that  indicates  its  vigor,  recall- 
ing the  force  of  Scriptural  reference  to  il 
as  being  emblematic  of  strength  aud  pros- 
perity. It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  hardiest 
trees  and  though  preferiug  warm  and  sunny 
situations,  will  grow  on  dry  and  apparently 
lifeless  soil  where  other  vegetation,  even 
the  least  exacting,  dwindles  for  want  of 
uourishment  (it  requires,  however,  an 
annual  mean  teniprratnre  of  sixty  degrees); 
it  will  also  grow  on  wtt  soil,  aud  even 
under  water.  It  is  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, and  the  easy  and  certainly  witb 
which  these  take  root  and  flourish,  no 
matter  how  careles.-ly  they  may  be  stuck  in 
the  ground,  is  vouched  iu  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  a  handsome  olive 
grove  on  the  out  skirts  of  one  of  the  little 
towns  in  Morocco:  A  military  expedition, 
iu  the  olden  time,  pitched  upon  the  spot 
for  an  encampment.  The  pegs  with  which 
the  cavalry  picketed  their  horses  were  cut 
from  olives  in  the  neighborhood;  and  some 
sudden  cause  of  alarm  leading  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  position,  the  pegs  were  left 
in  the  ground,  aud  making  the  best  of  the 
siluaticn,  developed  into  the  handsomest 
group  of  olives  iu  the  district. 

The  leaves  of  the  olive  resemble  those  of 
the  willow,  being  lanceolate,  of  a  dark, 
dull-green  color  above,  and  scaly  and 
whitish  gray  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
small  aud  grow  iu  dense  clusters,  Tht 
fruit,  generally  ovate  in  shape,  though 
sometimes  globular,  varies  iu  color,  being 
tirst  greenish,  then  violet,  and,  when  fully 
ripe,  nearly  black.  It  never  grows  larger 
thau  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  produced  in 
such  profusion  that  an  old  olive  tree  be- 
comes a  very  valuable  possession  to  its 
owut-r. 

The  olives  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  are  then  pickled  in  various  ways; 
first  steepiug  them  in  lime-water,  wh!ch 
process  renders  them  softer  and  mileler  to 
the  taste.  Instead  of  pickling,  they  are 
sometimes  dried. 

The  fruit  of  the  Oka  Europa^a  is  also 
that  from  which  is  expressed  the  olive  oil 
commerce.  The  olives  imported  here  come 
from  France.  Spain,  and  Italy,  those  from 
each  country  having  their  own  several  ad- 
vocates and  lovers  among  the  epicures. 

We  find  the  olive  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  vegetable  products  of  Palestine 
and  an  important  source  of  that  country's 
wealth  during  the  Scripture  period.  The 
places  devoted  to  its  cultivation  were  called 
"olive  gardens,"  and  these  were  usually 
ou  high  grouud,  sometimes  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  first  Scriptural  mention  of  the  olive 
is  in  the  viii.  chapter  of  Genesis,  where 
(he  return  of  the  dove  to  the  ark,  an- 
nounces to  Noah  the  abating  of  the  waters: 
'*And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the 
evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
olive  leaf  plucked  off." 
And  it  is  reasonably  probable  that  to  this 
peaceful   incident  the   olive   leaf  owes  its 


chief  emblematic  meaning.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  other  more  logical  source  to 
which  we  can  trace  it,  and  our  own  sense 
of  apprialeuess  and  beauty  ought  to  be 
eiaite  content  to  let  it  rest  there.  Being  an 
evergreen  the  Bible  also  uses  it  as  an  em- 
blem of  prosperity: 

'•Thy  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  thy  table."— /*s«/m(s  cjrxriu;  3. 

"His  branches  thall  spread  anel  his 
beautv  shall  be  as  the  alive  tree.'' — Hosea 
xiv:  6". 

Again  we  find  it  the  first  tree  mentioned 
by  Jotham  iu  his  alb  gory  delivered  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim: 

"The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint 
a  king  over  them;  aud  they  said  to  the 
oUve  tree,  Reigu  thou  over  us. 

"But  the  olive  tree  saiel  unto  them, 
Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by 
me  they  honor  God  and  man,  aud  go  to  be 
promoted  over  the  trees?" — JndijKS  ix:  8.  9. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  olive  flowers  is  their 
fragile  hold  upon  their  stem.  The  cultiva- 
tors always  dread  even  the  slightest  breeze, 
for  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  flowers  to  fall. 
k  writer  speaking  of  this  says:  "Of  all 
fruit-bearing  trees,  the  olive  is  most  prodi- 
gal in  flowers.  It  literally  bends  under 
the  load  of  them.  But  not  oue  in  a  hun- 
dred comes  to  maturity.  Tne  tree  casts 
them  ofl"  by  millions,  as  if  they  were  of  no 
more  value  than  flakes  of  snow  which  they 
closely  resemble." 

Eliphaz  the  Teman,  in  his  second  reply 
to  Job,  uses  a  simile  in  which  he  embodies 
this  trait  of  thei  olive: 

"He  shall  shake  off  the  unripe  grape  as 
the  vine,  and  cast  off  his  flower  as  the 
olive.''— Jo6  XV:  33. 

Oviel  also  alludes  to  this  peculiarity,  iu 
bis  Metamorphoses: 

"Floj'fbant  Oka;  VetUi  itocuere  prokrvi,'^ 
which,  freely  translated,  means:  "When 
the  olive  tree  blooms,  have  a  care  to  the 
impudent  winds.'' 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  Bible,  and 
by  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  regarding 
he  beauty  of  the  tree,  that  the  first  sight 
of  a  grove  of  them  is  apt  to  be  disappoint- 
ing to  the  oue  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  see  beauty  only  iu  foliage  of  brilliant 
green.  Fauiiliarity,  however,  corrects  this, 
aud  the  eye  soon  finds  delight  in  the  rippl- 
ing changes  playing  over  the  gray -green 
leave*.  Iluskin,  iu  "The  Stones  of  Vi  nice," 
where  he  takes  the  artists  generally  to  task 
for  failing  to  do  justice  to  the  olive  tree, 
attempts  to  show  them  what  they  neglect 
to  see,  and  draws  a  picture,  himself,  iu 
these  words; 

"The  hoary  dimness  of  its  delicate  foli- 
age, subdued  and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the 
ashes  of  the  Gethsemane  agony  has  been 
cast  upon  it  forever  *  *  •  -  tjjp 
gnarled  writhing  of  its  intricate  branches, 
auti  the  pointed  fretwork  of  its  light  and 
narrow  leaves,  inlaid  ou  the  blue  field  of 
the  sky,  aud  the  small,  rosy-white  stars  of 
its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads  of 
sable  fruit  scattered  by  autumn  along  its 
topmost  boughs  •  *»  •  -  ^^^^  more 
than  all  the  softness  of  the  mantle,  silver 
gray,  and  tender,  like  the  down  on  a  bird's 
breast,  with  which,  far  away,  it  veils  the 
undulation  of  the  mountains."  He  also 
tells  them  that  ''the  notable  characteristic 
eftect  of  an  olive  tree  in  the  distince  of  a 
rounded  aud  soft  mass  or  ball  of  downy 
foliage,''  and  ''with  trunk  and  branches 
peculiarly  fantastic  in  their  twisting.'' 

That  the  olive  tree  grows  to  a  great  age 
has  long  been  known.  Pliny  mentions 
one  which  the  Athenians  of  his  day  de- 
clared was  as  old  as  Athens  itself  (1600 
years) . 
I      Near  Terni,  in  the  vale  of  the   Cascade 


of  Marmora,    there   is    still    flourishing   a 

grove  of  very  old  trees,  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  the  same  plants  that  were  growing 
in  Pliny's  time.  Another  ancient  oliv.- 
tree  is  that  on  the  road  between  Tivoli  and 
Palestrina.  It  is  of  great  size  and  stoud 
as  a  boundary  between  the  two  possessions, 
even  before  the  Christian  era;  and  in  the 
second  century  was  looked  upon  as  very 
ancient. 

As  to  the  seven  or  eight  olive  trees  now 
standing  in  Gethsemane,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  doubt  whether  they  be  the  same  that 
were  the  silent  witnesses  of  Christs  agony, 
or,  if  indeed,  they  date  back  as  far  as 
Chateaubriand  asserts — to  the  time  of  the 
Arab  conquests  (G37). 

The  olive  has  been  regarded,  iu  all  agep, 
as  the  "bounteous  gift  of  Heaven'' — the 
emblem  of  Pt-ace  among  all  civdized  na- 
tions. Among  the  Greeks  it  was  sacred  to 
Minerva,  and  to  the  citizen,  who  deserved 
to  be  remembered  by  his  country,  no  great- 
er distinction  could  be  awardeel,  nor  was 
desired,  than  a  crown  of  olive  twigs;  and 
a  like  reward  crowned  the  victor  in  the 
Olympice  game.  It  was  also  a  Grecian 
emblem  of  chastity. 

Among  the  Komans,  as  an  article  of  food, 
it  is  no  less  popular.  Horace  speaks  re. 
peatedly  of  it  and  in  glowing  terms: 

"Not   the    turke-y   nor   the   Asiatic   wild 
fowl   cau    coroo    into    my    stomach    more 
agreeably  than  the  olive  gathered  from  the 
richest  branches  of  the  tree." 
Again  he  says: 

''That  corner  of  the  worlel  smiles  in  my 
eye  beyond  all  others,  where  the  honey 
yields  uot  to  the  Hymettiau  aud  the  olive 
rivals  the  verdant  Venafrian." 

Aud  alluding  to  its  common  use  by  both 
rich  and  poor,  he  says: 

"However,  all  appearance  of  poverty  is 
not  entirely  banished  from  the  banquets  of 
our  nobles;  for  there  is  even  at  this  day  a 
place  for  paltry  *  ggs  and  black  olives.'' 

Shakspere  often  makes  use  of  the  olive 
in  its  emblematic  sense: 

*'I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand;  my  words 
areas  full  of  peace  as  •matter." — Twelfth 
Xi'jht.  i:5. 

"But  pence  puts  forth  her  olive  every- 
where,''—  King  Henry  I  V .,  iiv  4. 

"I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword." 
Timon  of  Athens  v:  4. 
"The  time  ofuuiversal  peace  is  near; 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three- 
looked  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely." 

Antony  and  Ckopaira,  iv; 
And  iu  King  Henry  VI.,  where  that 
monarch  ofters  to  resign  the  goverment  of 
his  kingdom  to  Warwick,  and  the  latter  re- 
proaches the  kiug  for  not  choosing  Clarence 
instead,  the  latter  modestly  replies: 

''No,  Warwick,  thou   art  worthy  of   the 
sway; 
To  thee  the  Heavens  in  thy  nativity 
Adjuilged    an   olive  branch  and   laurel 

crown 
As  likely  to  be  blessed  in  peace  and  war." 
The  olive  has  important  equalities  to  re- 
commend its  use  for  the  table — qualities 
which  should  certainly  secure  for  it  there 
a  more  general  friendliness  than  it  now 
possesses.  One  block — aud  we  presume 
the  only  one — in  the  way,  is  that  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  namely,  that  its 
taste  is,  at  first,  disagreeable  to  many  peo- 
ple; but  the  palate  soon  gets  over  the 
squeanishuess  and  in  a  little  time  and  with 
very  little  practice  learns  to  make  them 
with  intense  reiish. 

But,  laj-iug  aside  their  palatablene  s, 
there  is  another  consideration  which  has  or 
ought  to  have  too  strong  a  claim  upon  our 
gastronomic  affections  to  be  ignored;  I  al- 
lude to  their  wholesomeness  iu  spurring 
the  digestive  machinery  whenever  it  is  in- 
clined to  be  anywise  sluggish.     Therefore, 
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let  me  say  to  the  dyspeptic  that  if  bis  t&Kte 
docs  uot  DOT  floQriib  for  the  olire.  he 
abonid  lose  no  time  in  culiiTating  it  aiitil 
it  does;  for  be  vill  find  bidden  there,  not 
odIj  an  amoant  of  dilieioosnesa  he  littlt- 
dreams  of,  bot  also  more  repairing  and 
lubricating  material  for  his  weakened  inner 
man,  ihin  in  all  the  pills  and  medicinal 
dranghts  that  were  ever  invented  for  the 
stomach  to  concoct. 

I  would  also  state  for  his  edificalion, 
that,  in  the  sonlb  of  Earope,  where  the 
olive  is  extensively  osed  as  an  article  of 
food,  indigestion  is  scarct-ly  ever  beard  of — 

f.ict.  so  little  known  that  tlie  world  it- 
-  i(  has  no  compr*'hcnsible  meaning.  He 
most  take  this,  however,  as  bearsiiy  evid 
ence.  for  I  speak  it  not  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Still,  from  personal  experience  of 
the  wboleaomeuess  of  the  olive,  I  am  pre* 
pared  and  willing  to  believe  it  myself,  and 
it  can  work  no  serions  iujory  for  the 
dyspeptic  to  do  likewise. 


Uertnau     Pbylloxcnt    UawK. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  reprint  Mr,  Max 
Leichtliu's  rules  for  importing  plants  to 
Germany,  as  pablisbed  in  the  lUustnUd 
t^ly  for  Gtnfral  /nieresfa  of  Horiicitl- 
The  directions  are  specifically  for 
Eugland.  bat  will  apply  to  Amtrica  equally 
M  well: 

"Whoever  wishea  to  import  plants  from 
England  must  instruct  the  nurseries  to  ship 
plants  in  cases,  not  in  baskets,  to  pack  *'acb 
plant  with  its  root-ball  separately  and 
tightly,  so  that  they  will  not  shake  and 
loosen,  and  to  enable  the  inspector  to  ex- 
amine without  injury  to  the  contents. 
Ship  through  Use  Sutton  &  Co.,  parcels  ex- 
press, or  Best,  Riley  &  Co..  Holboru  Via- 
duct, Loudon,  or  any  of  their  agents  in  the 
conntry  who  connect  with  Vlissingen,  All 
freight  suffers  delay  at  Vlissingen.  Let  the 
shipper  mark  packages  with  the  needed  ad- 
dress of  consignee,  in  care  of  T.  T.  Niessen, 
general  agent,  Kaldenkircben.  and  prefix 
before  consignor's  domicile  the  word  'aus' 
(from),  which  are  required  custom  house 
formalities.  If  the  consignees  live  in  Heil- 
bronn,  the  address  sbonld  be  'f.  i.  N.  X., 
aus  Heilbronn,  care  of  T.  T.  Xiessen,  gen- 
eral agent,  Kaldenkircben.'  Finally  con- 
signee must  write  to  T.  T.  Xiessen,  Kalden- 
kircben. explaining  that  be  is  ready  to  pay 
for  the  phylloxera  examination  ^^expenses 
and  give  him  instructions  how  to  forward, 
whether  by  freight,  express,  or  mail." 

Mr.  Leicbtlin  says  that  he  knows  from 
experience  that  in  following  these  directions 
as  given  the  forwarding  of  plants  will  be 
swift,  prompt,  and  reasonable.  .\ny  further 
informatiom  on  the  subject  he  says  he  will 
give  with  pleasure  if  needed. 


In  Anstralia  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
business  without  allowing  a  long  credit, 
which  is  usually  one  to  six  months. 

In  Spain  four-fifths  of  the  transactions 
are  done  on  a  cash  basis,  while  in  PortugHl 
great  liberality  is  shown  and  quite  a  long 
credit  it*  g<nerally  allowed. 

In  Turkey  even  objects  of  prime  ncci-ss- 
sity  life  sold  on  credit,  and  in  this  country. 
as  Well  as  in  Russia,  the  time  allowed  in 
most  cases  is  twelve  mouths. 

In  Mexico  the  large  commercial  bous«s 
willingly  give  credit  from  six  to  eight 
months,  and  in  real  estate  trade  loug  terms 
nre  given  customers  in  which  to  settle 
accounts. 

In  Canada  stttlementi  are  made  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days  with  a  discount  of  fire 
per  cent.  Sometimes  a  credit  of  from 
three  to  six  months  is  allowed,  bat  in  this 
case  thf-re  is  no  discount. 

In  Cbina  it  is  not  customary  to  give 
credit.  Money  is  obt:iiur-d  from  lenders, 
who  exict  an  iutenst  of  from  8  to  1*2  per 
cent.  Business  is  nearly  always  condncted 
upon  a  caiih  basis. 


Adnlt«n»cde    Olive    Oil. 


Bl'SIXCSN     t'RF.DIT. 


The  GrocfTs  Journal  of  Comtufrcf,  in  the 
following  articU,  shows  how  long  a  man  is 
trusted  in  other  countries: 

In  France  a  four  months'  acceptance  is 
required  to  be  sent  in  seUlemeut  of  the  in- 
Toice. 

In  Italy  but  little  credit  baiiness  is  done, 
ftnd  none  without  good  security  being  given. 

In  Cuba  the  time  fixed  for  payment  is 
from  four  to  five  months  after  the  delivery 
of  the  goods. 

In  the  Bermudas  accounts  are  settled  but 
ODce  a  year.  June  30th  is  the  day  nsually 
fixed  for  the  payments. 

In  England  a  payment  of  the  price  of 
goods  dehvered  is  required  at  the  end  of 
ihr«e  months,  dating  from  the  day  of  ship- 


Qoite  aseEsation  has  recently  been  c.tnsed 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  discoverj-  that 
olive  oil,  alleged  to  be  produced  in  that  sec- 
tion, was  being  extensively  adulterated,  says 
the  Oroctrs'  Criterion.  The  prodiicers  of 
the  genuine  article  are  very  indignant  that 
snch  a  state  of  things  should  be  permitted 
to  exist,  and  are  calling  loudly  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  in  regard  to  food  ad  alt- 
eration. It  is  said  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  manufactured  stuff  is  being  sold  as  pure 
California  olive  oil,  which  contains  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  real  article,  most  of  the 
staff  being  composed  of  cotton  seed  oil  and 
lard.  The  genuine  article  is  worth  from  $4 
to  $B  a  gallon,  while  the  imported  adulter- 
ated stuff  can  be  bad  in  any  qnantity  at  90 
cents  a  gallon.  The  great  difference  in 
price  threatens  to  utterly  destroy  trade  in 
the  legitimate  article,  unless  something  is 
done  speedily  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deception. 
The  production  of  olive  oil  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  was  thought  inat  Cali- 
fornia would  be  able  to  supply  all  the  oij 
required  for  American  consumption.  For 
the  good  of  the  trade  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sale  of  the  spurious  article  will  be  effec- 
tively suppressed. 


powt:RFri.   pcxps. 


The  very  attractiTe  and  interesting  dis- 
play in  the  machinery  hall  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  by  Byron  Jackson,  of  bis  line  of 
irrigating  machinery — engine,  boiUr  and 
pnmps — is  worth  the  carefnl  attention  of 
our  readers  who  have  land  to  irrigate  or 
reclaim,  and  is  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Jackson  •' Whirlpool*' 
Centrifugal  pump,  more  eloqnent  than 
figures,  and  more  effective  than  language. 
Of  the  two  pumps  of  this  design  shown  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  one  throws  about  &00,  and 
the  other  2O00  gallons  per  minute,  and  the 
water  is  made  to  fall  in  various  beautiful 
and  pleasng  shapes,  bat  what  at  once  strike 
the  practical  man,  who  looks  into  the  details 
is  the  volume  of  water  and  the  economy  with 
which,  by  means  of  modem  and  improved 
methods,  Unds  may  be  irrigated  or  re- 
claimed. 

Those  interested  should  not  miss  seeing 
Mr.  Jackson,  either  at  the  Fair,  or  at  his 
works  625  Sixth  street,  San  Francisco,  at 
which  place  copies  of  his  new  and  complete 
book  on  IrriKation  and  kindrw>d  <nbj«i*ts 
uiity  iK:  uud  upuu  application.  | 


A  MtrrxNo  of  the  Grape  Growers'  and 
Wine  Makers'  Association  of  California, 
will  be  held  at  Irving  Hall,  i:»  Post  street, 
S.  F.,  on  Tuesday,  August  2lBt.  at  11 
o'clock  A.  jf.  Matters  of  8i>ecial  interest 
will  oom»  up  for  consideration. 


•  HERCULES" 

WINE  AND  FR31T  UEl 


Grapc  Jtnc«  ia  now  pre«a«d  iolo  boIlK  - 
and  tbt-n  oliTe  oil  is  poured  to  at  the  top  ol 
e«ch  b<.ttl*.  This  .ffrtnallT  ficlod.s  ih 
air.  ftuti  uon-  cau  work  down  into  the  win. 
to  fermi'tit  it.  .\t  the  same  time  any  air 
that  was  in  the  jaice  8n.l«  its  way  up 
lbrout;1i  the  oil.  The  oil  is  soaked  up  with 
cnunn  when  the  Imtile  ii  uncork' d.  The 
c..tt..n  absorbs  it  littie  by  little.  All  thai  !■< 
redded  is  a  little  patience.  This  art  ..f 
kefpint;  unfermeDlf^  wine  wa»  prartn'>.l  I  \ 
lb'-  Egyptians  many  years  betorr  Clinst, 
bat  it  was  lost.  It  has  been  diacoTereil  and 
is  comiug  iulo  geueral  use. 


The  Book  For  Eveetbodt. 

Grape  Ciimre  M  Wine  Mm 

I  >      t  .«  1. 1  F  U  K  .<«  I  A  . 

A  Practical   Manual  for  the  (irape  Grower 
iiL.I   \V,n,    It.iker. 

BY    PEOF.    GEOBGE     HUSMAHH. 


fALI,     .!>■>     >iKi:     IT      OR     KENn     I'OR 
41  R<  t'  I.  AR. 

F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co., 

51   BEALE  &T.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Pric  #2.     Hand- 

&jm>-ly  l'->an  1  i-.  ..i-iL       A  llr.  v.., 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

p.  O.  BO.\  a3«0.  San  FranoxM,  Cal. 

NOTE: — All  orden  must  be  accompanied  by  the   uta 
or  sent  C  o.  D. 


California's 


Million  Dollar 


Company: 


INSURANCE         T 


mm 


COMPANY. 


JAXIARY 
■lAXlAKY 
J.ANUAKY 


CAPITAL. 

*     300,000 

750,000 

1,000,1X10 


ASSETS. 

1.   1S75 $     300,000  $     74T.4SS  4,i 

1,1880 750,000  1.16y,017  0(1 

1,1888 1,000,1X10  2.181. 9->5  18 

Losses  Paid  in  Twenly-five  Years,  $7,300,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  WM.  J.  DriTO.V.  Secretary. 

ALPHZUS  BULL,  Vice-Presiden,         B.  FAYMOXVILLE.  Asst.  Secretary. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

FOR   CLARIFYING    AND  PRESERVING   WINES 


STRATFOHD,  tMg.,  for  th<:ir  rcnu«nol 


A    BiAKEJtLU. 


LIQUID   ALBUMENS, 


Beir  to  can  the  Utcntioo  of  Win«  Groven  »nd  Wia< 

which  tia4  bcvn  cooflrmeo  b.  -Mlvt-r  Mtrijil*,  the  hi.;f*c:"t  »w»rJ' 

18 


Merchuit*  to  the  followin;:  ftitklc*,  U»«  tuperior  Berit  o 
xt  thr  iDtrnuiiooal  Exhibition  o(  Pari 


LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Ziuf&udel.  Claret,  Borgnndy  and  Port. 
LIQUID    ALBUMENS    FOR    WHITE    WINES, 


Kle^iliug.    (iultdel.    S.mt.rn.  ■;.    SL.  rry    ^ud    M.id-lra.   ;iLv'    (jr  distilled 
liquors;  Whiskey.  Itin,  etc..  etc., 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  PreserTiDg  the  BrilliaDcy,  aod  for  Keotraliziug  fxct^re  acidity  of 
Whitt-  Wiues  on'y. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  RoD^but  ss  of  Yonn^  Winwi. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Restoring  Badly  Made  or  Ba.ll\  Tr-.tt.J,  Harsh  and  .\cid  Wine«. 


trial  ■rrordliiv 


ilirofiionM  will  prove  IbeHaprrlvr  <|(uaUle«orib«sr  Flnlac* 

CHARLES  MEINECKE   &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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lilt.  JORDAX'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  M^rkvtSU,  San  Kraricisco. 

Go  ail  I  learn  how  to  a%-oiii  Jiseasc  and 
how  wotiilcrtiilly  joii  are  made. 
Criviitf  offioo'-'ll  G<-ary  street.  Con- 
-lultatioii  l)V  k-iU-r  on  lo-t  manhood  and 
'all  discisvi  ut  men.  Uri^hl's  ni>case 
and  UitbeUs  curwl.     Send  for  book 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No,  529  Commercial  St., 

SAK  FRAN-CISCO,     -    -    CALIFOKXIA. 
Telephone  No.  1064. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


Established  1854. 


<irot\erM  of  hikI   Iftenlor**  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

T1!«BTAK[>S  IK 
Los  ASGELES  CotTJTT,  SoSOMi  CoOSTV, 

JIeeced  Co.       and       Feesso  Co. 
626     MONTCOMERY      ST., 

Hnn     Krain'isft>. 

4 1  -45    Broadway    St., 

Xew     Yorh. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


F.KORBEL  &  BROS, 

727    BRYANT    ST.,       .    F., 

Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL.  Hnmboldt  Co,  Cal. 


\Vc  Offer  for  sale  on  FavoraMe  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

0^  THE  FOLIOW'NG  BR1M?S,  HAMELt 

•    CRANSTON    CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERT  OLD    AXD    CHOICE.  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  vl'ART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Ilire    Old    Rye 

And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellenee.  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Qnality  the 
attove  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  the  niani 
Diiiating  dealer  being  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FR.\NCISCO,      -        -  CAL. 


Attention  is  re-  _^f  l--^^-  spt-afiilly  dir. dt-t 
totheab  .vet-n_'rav-  "^pA  Jj^.T'  in,-  cf  t»K.  Piki;iE"? 
OALVA.MCCH.AIX  '^^^^*x  Bt:LT.  Tliis  hell 
is  one  of  the  great-  -  V  1,\^  est  Electro-medical 
appliances  of  the  age,  and  heiog  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
co.itaind  vast  impruvements  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  ist  he  only  one  made  is  wuicn  the  Bat- 
TBRiKS  CAN"  BE  w.jR.v  Xkst  TO  TiiK  Bopv  Guaranteed 
the  most  pawerlul.  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Pr.  Piercr's  famous  Hion  Tension  Electro  Mao- 
HKTic  Belt  will  positively  cure  Nervous  Debility,  Pain 
in  tbe  back,  Hheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Org^ins, 
etc. 

ISOELECTRIC  SrsPRXSORT   FOR   MBN   FRBB    WITH    ALL 

Bkuts     Sp-^cial  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CALTloN— Beware  of  inferior  (foodSf  sold  at  ex 
orbitant  prices  by  travelinn  asenta. 

S^OUT  new  Pamphlet  No.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierces  Belts,  writ*  for  it. 

a^For  RCPTlRE.  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
SuppJeiiient  of  "Solid  Facts,"  showing  cores  cffecteJ 
n  every  Stite  in  the  rnionby"Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Maeaetiu  Elastic  Truss."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  Saceamksto    Street,    Sao    Frajicisco,    Cal..  or 
304     osTii  SrsTU  Stre^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor.  Bcalp  *  Howaril  «««..  S.  r. 
W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOORE.  Supt 

BTHLDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS   ALL   ITS   BRAKCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  LandEngioes 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  ot  all  kinds  built  t»mplete,   witi, 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOI  L'EEIS.     Parti:;iilar  attention  ^ven  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

Sl'GARMILLS  AND  SCGAB-MAKIXG  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PIMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrieatiODor  City 
Water  Works  purposes  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SA\   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sl3.iX3pei*s>    of   OalifOMiia,    "Wines, 

51,  .iSi  5.1,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Uuion  Foundry  Block,  S.\N  Fr..\NCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


IT.LiIifl'F.l'.S   OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES- 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  \\  irn-riL-s  at  Nn}.ia  City. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


-  Mannracliirer**  of— 


Wire.  Wire   Rope 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting,        i 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c." 

8  California  Street  and  14  D.nmm  Street. 


"a  A-^T    X15_S.ITOISOO. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Nesroliated  on  Pure  Sonnd  ITioes  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  ol  the  Wines  etor»d.  and  will  isso 
'certificatea  on  maturity  of  their  Rciiuinenaes.  I>.  M.  CASHfW.  Secretary. 

W  A R£H0DSE:S— Formerly  suipir  refiniries,  Eigbth  and  Brannan  Sta.    OFFICfi— 803  Battery  St. 


Aug.  17,  1888 


SAlf   FRANCISCO    MERCHAirT. 
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JAl>A!f  U  HUaliug  away  the  grten  lea 
trade  from  China,  as  India  and  Ciylon  are 
taking  that  in  black  lea.  Indian  and  Coy- 
Ion  ttaH  &T0  bt-atiug  thost'  from  China,  siui' 
ply  btcause  tht-y  are  in  every  way  better — 
Uttrr  cultivat^'d,  btttt-r  collected,  better 
cur.  d,  bett^T  packed,  more  honestly  sold 
and  chi-Api>r. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hnndred  acres  in  SonomA  County, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  statiim. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  Tariety  of 
viui^s.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  higbi^st  culiivn- 
tion.  Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
prop.rty.  Good  honse,  lai^e  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  rlimat«  and  roads 
nnexceiled.  Good  fishing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  snburbnu 
honieK  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,'*  oflSce  of  the  San 
Francisco  SlKBrHANT. 


fUIFORMi  WINE  PRESS 


Best  Wine  Press  on  the  Market 

TOULOUSE  &  OELORIEUX. 

MHiiiiliieliirer**  iiikI    I*i»IoiiI<'o»«. 

Also  MaiiiifaL-turcr*  of  Oniic  St«.'mmen)  and  Cruahvn«: 
t'onibtiifit  and  Sintrlc.     liifomiatiOD  hy  mail. 

TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

S%0  A  Aa-J  Commercial  St.,  -  Saa  Francisco 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

TMK  llKLsr  AltTltlX 

FOR  ITIXG    UP    TINES 

IN  THE   MABKET. 

Put  up  in  Ballsof  4  lbs.  Each. 

I.'    !■.  ill-  in    ,  I'l    -   ..•• 


TUBES  &  CO., 


«i:i  Mii>>  r  HI 


S:*n  Kraiifisco 


THE  IRON  TURBINE 
WIND      MILL 


BUCKEYE    FORCE    PUMP, 

The    nit*'* I    |M»H(>r>iil    mid   iliiriiblr 

4'Minbliinll4»ii     fur     Kalsliiic 

Wnl«'r  lu    lh«>    World. 

hkxii  fok  i)k»*criptivk  <  vtalogi'F 
p.     p.    MAST    &    CO., 


VITICDLTURISTS  ATTENTION ! 


IITROG[NOOS  *  SUPERPHOSPHAKS, 


Mexican  Ptiosptiate  &  Sulptiur  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees.  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuftble  manure  ban  receivnl  the 
highe<:t  testimonials  iu  Xorthern  Europe, 
whf-rc  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  ami  is  now  offend  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  ilH 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For   Sale   by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  .Hnii<toiue  Kl..        Nail  FrAiiclNCo. 


CALIFORNI.\     VIXEYAUDS. 


K 


Rl'U    <'HARI.F.S. 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Urandies. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Iniitorttre  aiiii  ['vaKts  iu 

CORES,    BBEWZSS'    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPUES, 
30DA  WATER  AND  WIME  DEALERS'  HATEfltALS, 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  ANO  FLAVORS. 


SI3  SA('RA]IE9ITf»  NT. 


San  Fnimi*-'T 


le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


31  MARKC.r  HI'  , 


NA.\    KI<A\<IK«'» 


"OENOTANNIN." 


The  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wine  Growers,  Wine  Merchants  and  the 
Trade  to  the  superior  merits  of 

Cfixvaiiier-Apperis'  ** Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrective  and  a  puritier  to  all    li^jht 
Table  Wines,  White  and  R9d. 
Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows  : 

JT.     Being    used    at    the   time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elemeutu,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of    color  and    bouquet,   of    natural 

strength  and  aroma. 

//.    Being    used     on    fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Clariji- 

cat  ion  I 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  winea. 

It  restores  the  natnral  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

it  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  prumoliug 
their  developemeut  and  improvement  iu 
quality  and  aroma,  and  rxprnm'j  them  for 
firlier  delivery. 

IHreciions  for  Use  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=2  1-5  lbs.  each. 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

S4AI.K    A«;K>  IM. 

314  Sacramento  St ,  San  Francisco- 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

SliiU  lair    Mi'cliaiiio'  iiislilule, 
Santa  (Jara  Valley  Agriculliiral  Society 
Sdiifiiiia  County  Agricnltnral  I'ark  Asso" 
rial  ion. 


Wrll^  for  «  ireiilnr  sit  In:;  lull  ilo..rrlp 
liitli  Hliil  l«>»lliii.>iiial^. 


P»A.RE  BROS. 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 
lOI  and   I07  MISSION  ST. 

SAN    KUAN"   l^(_\t.    I    \I., 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO, 

Cor.  Frnnnnl  and  Mission  .Sis.,  .S.  F. 
SOLE  AOESTS  FOR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


Wti  aUo  lArry  in  itocb  the  largest  tine  ot 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  or  Wood   and    Iron  n'orklog 

Machinery,     I'liinps  of  Eyery 

l>eseri|ttiuii. 

ENGINES   AM)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 
aIko.  «drpiror)*M   «'«>l«>brnt<^l  Npntjlnv 

I'linip.  fvr  Mfilnnln.     Thr    i.iil\    .-ne   v\€r   r.o.iii 
iiu'ii<)r<l  >■>  th«  SUU"  Morticullurml  Society, 


£^ 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufactufing 

COMPANY. 


IT  A'  in  rK>:.M».\T  NT..  na.\  ikan*  im'o 


Propagation  of  the  Vine, 

CHARLES    A?    WETMORE. 


SETu.Nli    RhlTIoN    WITH  Al'l'KM'I.X 
For    Siilc    III 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

I'KlcEJi  CENTS 

HKNKY  WA.VS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MAM  K.*enRf.R  or— 

Wootlen   Biins:«.  Tip*,  i'lujrs,  tie,.  Oak  Bune«.  Solt 

anil    Ilanl    Wint:    Plti;ri,    Soft   »n<l    fUrJ    Tap 

I'liij.'s,  VV II If  Sail. (lie IK,  lliini:  Surttr»,  «:t4-. 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  ud  Ninth,  S.  F 

(EsUblbhnl  Sines  ISfiS. 


THE! 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND    A    FI'LI.  SUPPLY   OF  THE 

foMowinK  Blze 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONG. 


Wlilcli      n  111      bo      *H>lil     nt      reH.<«<>iinb|f 
rntvn. 


A'lilreaa  all  common (caUoos  to 


LOMlPRim  LUMBER  CO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 


.SniilH  Oiiz  4'uiiiity. 


DiclerlifflyersSfllpliirCo. 

MINE&WORKS,COV£CREEK  U.T^ 

Sublimed  Sulpliur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur. 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Ldmp  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powder 
Works. 

[VOnaraDteed  Porcr  nnd  Fiter  than  any 
iu  this  Market. 

For  Mair  In  l.ol«  lo  Kiill 

HMF.S  LINFOISTH,      -      Aireiil 
lao  Front  St-.  San  Francisco. 


IGO 


BAN   FRANCISCO    MERCH^VNT. 


Aug.  17,  1888 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Hoiiolalii.  II.  I. 

—  AUKNT:*   FOfi — 

AKM.Al'  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAAI.EIR'  I'LANTATION Hawaii 

HON  CAPO  I'LANTATION Hawaii 

HH.BA  I'LANTATION  Hawaii 

Sl'\K  NHLI^ '. Hawaii 

n  A W A  M AN  COM'L  S  SUGAR  CO '. . . .  Maui 

UAKKK  PLANTATION Maui 

WAHIKE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEK  SUGAR  00 Kaua 

KKAI.IA  PLANTATION Kailai 

Aifoiils  Utr  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMl'MRTKIl   ANU    I'KAl.KK    IN" 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRlTINli 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  ahd  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 
419  &  421  CLAY    STREET. 

A  (ew  doors  billow  S  itisoine  San  Frain:isco,  Cal. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I'r(>|tri('t<irM 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7tb,  8th,  Sau  Salviitlor  &  William  Sts., 

SAN    .lOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  1368. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Nhii    Fraiicineo. 


Irrisjating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AND 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power   aud 
fuukpiii;;  Plants. 


Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  luAktn^,  maturing:  and  keepinu 
of  L'latel  wines,  by  the  ^'isco^llt  Villa  Maior.     Tran 
ateii  by  Rev.  John   J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D. ,  ory^inic  ana 
lyst.  uenolofrist,  etc. 

Prioe   75   cenUa;    bv   mail  SO  cents.     For  saie  t 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

KU.\  'JSim,  .S:tn  l-'raiiL-isLO,  Lai. 


A.  187GS.  I.  XII.  i 
I.  S.  JSJUSG.       ' 


The  ladastrioui  Dever  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranclies,    Residenof,    Business     and    .Manuf;ioturii 
Property  Boutrht  and  Sold  on  C  muiii^sioD. 

And   Publishers  of  "fconoma  County  Land  Kegister 
and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE, 


312  B  St 


Sasta    Rosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

:a  3(i  PAliE  MO.NTHI.Y. 

Published  at  CharlottesvWe,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi2f^  bf^lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  '  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fniit- 
srower.  Ofliiiiil  organ  of  the  Uonticello 
'Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph  E.   Flamaiit, 

Ur  .\R|>H.  4'nl. 

Price,   One  Dollar, 

For   Sale    nt   Office    of   the  San  Francisco 
Merchant. 


^  .y-^^^J^ri 


PAPER    WAREHOUS 


IMPOKTEKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Pr  i  n  t  i  a  IT    Ru f I    Wrappi  iig:    Paper. 

1  401  &.  403  SansomeSt.,  S.   F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLDSTBATIONB. 

BmmI    Before  tbe    Slate    norClcaUiur»l 
Bociety,  February  29,  1884,  bx 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


mil  b«  mklled  by  tbe  S.  F.  Mircbaut  on  ncelpl  fl| 
iO  OTBfei  Id  oq«  A'  two-ceot  pofUgs  itamot. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Screw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  of  a  pressure  of  2(>(;  tons  or  HOD  lbs.  to  tbe 
t«iuare  inch  with  laryt-  prcwi,  with  small  pn-as  30  tons 
or  240  ll>8.  to  tbe  wpiare  inch. 

First  preuiiuni  awardwl  <)n  Wine  Press' at  Sonoma 
and  Marine  Agricultural  Fair.  Sonoma  Agricultural 
Park  Association,  Santa  (Mara  \'allcy  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  Mechanic's  Institute,  S,   F. 

I  desire  to'call  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cider  niakere  to 
niy  Improved  Press. 
Tbe  followini;  has  & 
niovenient  of  '2im;i 
inches,  the  lirst  rev- 
olution of  the  screw 
moves  the  follower 
l^j  inches,  the  last 
r.vobition  is  but  1- 
Iti  of  an  inch, there- 
i>V  the  power  in- 
creases in  the  same 
TAtio  OS  tbe  resist- 
ance. The  platform 
ii  50  inches  wide 
and  10  feet  long. 
i- r  the  uress  on  a  railroad 
track.  Has  two  ha-kct.s  by  whcb  you  can  fill  tbe 
second  basket  while  the  first  one  is  under  the  press., 
thereby  doing  double  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  the  market  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  re,i.-^on  :  While  my  press 
is  working  continu  u-dy  the  other  kinds  are*  dointr 
nothing'  during  the  time  tbev  are  emptvinir  and  fill- 
ing their  basket. 

Printed  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
the  followimr  parties  who  have  bought  my  press  ; 
Professor  Hdgarri,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale,  (Jeyserville,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Uo.;  G.  N.  Wbitaker,  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H. 
Buckingham,  Kelseyville;  E.  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View;  *.ucamonira  Vinevard  Co,  Cucanionga:  Buckner 
Bros.  &  Hejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.  Delmas,  Mountain 
\iew;  J.  B.  J.  PorUl.  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pffeffer,  Guh- 
scr^ille;  Joseph  Walker,  Winsdor,  Kate  F.  Warfield, 
Glen  Ellen;  -Joseph  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman,  Fulton;  J.  &  F. 
MuUer.  Winsdor;  R.  C.  Stiller,  Gubserville;  Lay  Clark 
.\:  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  Vache  Freres.  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlayson  ,  Healds- 
burg;  P.  A:  J.  J.  Gobbi.  Healdsbur^';  Wm,  Allen,  San 
Habriel;  Wm.  Metzger,  .Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Phiilios,  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sbeppard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  Ci.,  Kancheto,  Los  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fruit  &  Wine  Co  ,  Downey;  J.  L.  Beard,  Center- 
ville;  Wm.  Palmtae,  HoIIister:  A.  Burnham  i:  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  O  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Joae;  E. 
Emil  Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Wright  P.  O.; 
-Marshall  <^  HlII,  La^uina  Station;  R.  J.  Northam, 
Anshcim  also  n-anufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
^nd  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Improved  Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H.  Worth,  Petaluma  Foundry  i^nd  Machine 
Works,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Cm 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 


(PAciKir  System.) 


TralnM  lenvr  nofi   are  <lnp  Uy  nrrlve  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


IVB    V 


FKOM  AUGUST  I'l,  1888. 


7.00  a 

7.aOA 

8  00 
8.30  A 


9.30  a 

10  30 

■I'J.OO  M 

•     1.00  p 

3.00 

3.30  p 
4.ii0  p 


■1.30  p 
5.30  p 


1856. 
Manufacturers 


1888. 


PAPER. 

'J    and   Dealers   in   Paoer   of  all   kinds. 


I  Kor    Sacramento,   and    fur  I 

'(      Redding  via  Havls ) 

I  For  HaywardB,  Nilus,  and  i 

i      San  .lose.. ..    ( 

(  For  Martinez,  Vollejo,  Santa  ) 

)      Rnsa  and  C'ali8»ogft )" 

Past  Mail  for  c(i:dun  and  EoBl.. 

!ForNilcy,SanJo8C,Stockton, 
(!alt,  lone,  Sacramento, 
MaryavilleandRed  BlnfT 
i  Los  Angeles  Express,  for 
'     Fresno,     and     '  "■' 


Los     An- 


(      irele, 

For  Havwurds  and  Niles. 

For  Hay  wards  and  NileB 

Saeraui'-nto  Ri\er  Steamers. . . 
I  For  HaywarJd,  Nilea.    and  ) 

(      San  Jose )" 

t  Ctntml    Atlantic    Express.  ( 

I      for  flgden  and  Eaat. (' 

[For  Stockton  and  (jMilton;) 
-j      for    Vallejo,   Santa    Rosa  '- 

t     and  Calibtoga j 

I  For  Sacramento,  and  for  } 
(  Knight's  Landing  via  Davis  >' 
I  For    Niles,  San    Jose   and  I 

(      Livermorc \ 

For  Hay  wards  and  Nilea 

j  Sha<:ta  Route  Express,  for  i 
'  Sacramento,  Marvsville,  ' 
"l      Reddin  -,  Portland',  I*UKet  / 

\     Sound  and  East ; 

/'Sunset  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-'^ 

I      press,  for  Sanla  Barbara,  I 

Los  Angeles,  Demirig,  El  j- 

Paso,  New   Orleans,  and  I 

East J 


7.1  G|. 

•12.45  p 

u.  1  r.  p 
lo..ir,  A 


2.1.-. 

*  iiAr, 

'•   (i.lHI  ,. 

n.4.-. » 

10.15  , 


8,45  A 
7.45  a 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


II     4,15  p 


t  For   Newark,  San  Jose  and  K, 

't      Santa  Cruz |    ' 

For  Newark,  Cn^nterville  San  1 

Jose,     hellon.      Boulder  j- 

Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz. . .  J 

I  For  San  Jose,  Felton,  Boul-  }  '. 

'(      der  Creek  and  Santa  I'ruz  f  j 

For  Centerville,  San  Jose,  j 


Almaden,  Los  Oatoa  and  ;    tl    920  a 
Santa  Criiz |  , 


A  for  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon, 

'Sundajs  excepted.    tSaturdaya  only.   JSundavs  oiil\ 

**Monday8  excepted.  §Saturday^  excepted. 

ilSaturday  and  Sunday  only,  to  Santa  Cruz. 

tJSunday  and  Monday  only'  from  .'>anta  Cruz. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

•  O.lll'.VXV. 

for  JAPAN  ar^d  CHINA. 

Stearaera  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannaii  ttu. 

at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

VOKOMAMA    aud    HONUHOKU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Slianghai. 

1888 
steamer  from  san  FRAXrrsco. 

ARABIC TUKSDAY,  AUG.,  'Jltli 

—  DIRECT  — 

'ICF.ANIC SATURDAY.  SEP..  Sth 

'GAELIC SATUHIIAY.PEP..  2Slh 

I^ELGIC THUKSIIAV,  Ui  T.,  18th 

AKABIC WEft.NFSDAY,  NOV.,  7th 

OCEANIC WEDNESDAY,  NOV.,  'JSIh 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  DEC,  ISth 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  fur 
s.ile  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74. 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  stretts.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Conipanv's  Wharf,  or  ut 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  RICE,  Traffic  Jlanajer. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

34    l*osl  St.,  Snn    Francisco. 


FOR  SEVLNTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLEGE 
i.:tructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Telegraphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  English 
Branches,  and  Everything  pertaining  to  nusiness,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  ourfupil?.  Our  school 
has  its  graduates  in  ever>'  part  of  the  State, 

VT'Seud  lor  Circniar. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President 
C.  S.  Haley    Secretary. 


511 
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THE     ONL^      \iriCDLTDRAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticoltitre,  Olive  Gnlture,  and  other  Prodnctions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XX,  NO.  11- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  31,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


WINES. 


riK*  prort^H  «*f  hIiip    nmklii;;    In   Frnu- 
couin  !<•  lut  rolloww. 


BT    JOH1.NN  C&KL  LECCHS. 

Th*:-  grnpes  are  Hrlecttd  where  it  is  Dece«- 
sarT ;  then  poiiudfd  with  a  pronged  stick; 
th>^u  the  «bule  iuosp  is  IhrovD  iuto  a  vire- 
•ieTP,  so  that,  bj  riddiug,  the  jaice  and  ber 
lies  may  be  sifted  throngh,  and  the  stalks 
remain  bebiod;  (ben  wat^^r  is  poare  I  opnn 
lb<*  strained  pulp,  and,  after  standitig 
twenty -fonr  honrs,  it  is  well  pressed.  This 
priHliices  a  wiue  of  light  quality,  called 
tana',  or  "drinking  wine.*'  The  process 
of  fermentation  is  rath-^  r  retarded  than  hur- 
ried on,  because  by  slow  fermenlatiou,  bet- 
ter wine  is  produced.  In  ord«  r  to  tff^el  thih 
ol)j  ct.  the  barrets  for  contHining  the  must 
art  twice  fnuiiguted  wilh  brimstone,  or 
ehiirrtd  wiib  biiruiug  alcohol. 

Ill  gi-nercl,  the  crushed  bi-nivs  are  put 
into  A  vat  and  coTi-rcd  with  an  oaken  lid. 
The  ma.Hb  is  stirred  np  four  timt^  a  d<ty, 
KU'l  the  crush  pu-«hed  down  iuto  the  wort.' 
Aft)  r  the  first  f<  rmtutatiou  is  over,  the 
clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  residnm 
in  the  Tat  is  again  put  through  ihe  pnss; 
and  the  whole,  intt  ruiiugled,  is  pound  iuto 
barrels  already  prepar- d  by  briumtone  or 
alcohol.  The  vent  is  then  closf-d  with  a 
biitig  long  t  nou<^h  to  be  plunged  into  the 
irine,  which  is  perforated  holes  of  about  a 
Aug'-t's  Ihickntsa;  these  are  fitted  with  two 
eorkes.  As  long  as  Ihe  fermentation  is  act- 
ive one  of  these  v-  uts  remains  opc-u,  and 
af t*  r  it  has  censed  both  apertur>  s  are  closed 
with  ihe  cork-spileH.  Evtry  fortnight  each 
barrel  is  filbd  through  uue  of  thes«?  apert- 
ores,  which  is  again  closed,  and  the  other 
is  left  open,  so  that  th<-  gas  can  escape. 
The  r<  filliug  is  done  eTery  fortnight  for 
three  years. 

If  the  vines  are  warmly  bonatd  in  the 
vaultv  th'-y  are  drawn  off  in  Mity  for  the 
first  time,  and  again  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day;  but  if  they  are  in  a  cold  atmosphere, 
the  first  drawing  off  is  deferrid  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September,  and  the  Second  till 
the  end  of  Xovember.  Should  fermenla- 
tiou ensue  when  the  roaea  are  in  bloom, 
then  nne  of  the  spile-holes  is  open.  In  (he 
first  year  the  barrel  into  which  the  wine  ia 
to  be  drawn  must  be  previously  burnt  d  out 
with  half  an  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  is  to  be  burned  on  the 
surface  of  the  wine.     This  is  also  done  to 


the  wine  which  is  made  from  the  lees,  if 
rhey  are  in  good  condition.  Daring  the 
second  and  third  years  the  wine  is  drawn 
off  twice,  and  only  half  the  quantity  of  brim- 
stone nsed.  In  the  fourth  year  the  barrels 
are  filled  up  every  fourth  week;  and  if  the 
liquid  is  to  be  sold,  the  stock  of  it  is  clari- 
fied and  drvwn  off.  If.  however,  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  brought  to  market,  it  is  no 
necessary  to  clarify  it. 

A  light,  drinkable  wiue  can  readily  be 
made  by  separating  the  must  which  runs  off 
first,  and  pouring  it  into  a  barrel  which  has 
been  burued  out  the  day  before  with  half  an 
ounce  of  brimstone  lighted  at  the  bung- 
hole.  In  about  twenty-four  or  thirty  six 
hours  afterward  it  is  drawn  off  into  another 
barrel,  which  has  been  burned  oat  with 
spirit  of  wine,  during  which  time  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  lees  have  settled.  lu 
cold  Weather,  hot  must  should  be  added, 
uud  the  barrel  banged  np  as  above  dt- 
scribed. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  have  ready 
n  burrd  burned  out  out  with  half  an  ounce 
of  bulphur,  and  draw  off  the  new  wine  into 
it.  Clarify  it  in  January  with  a  quart<.-r  of 
an  ounce  of  isinglass;  and  in  eight  days 
after,  burn  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  sal- 
phur  in  the  vacum  caused  by  first  drawing 
(.iff.  some  few  gallons  to  make  an  empty 
place  for  the  sulphur  fumes.  The  draw  off 
again  into  another  barrel,  inside  of  which  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  brimstone  has  been 
burned.  Repeat  this  for  a  third  time  short- 
ly before  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  and  again 
for  a  fourth  at  Bartholomew,  using  a  less 
and  less  quanity  of  sulphur  each  time. 
Duriug  fermentation  in  the  summnr-time 
one  of  the  small  spile-holes  is  to  be  left 
open.  If  the  wine  after  September  is 
pretty  clear,  then  the  refilling  of  the  barrels 
is  only  necessary  once  a  fortnight. 

OTHKB  GERMAN  WINES. 

The  Affentbaler  wine,  from  Affenthal. 
near  Buhl,  in  Baden,  is  a  thick,  strong  and 
much-prized  red  wine.  The  Ahr  wiue,  from 
Ahr.  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  red  or  of  a  red- 
dish color.  It  is  a  light,  pleasant  wine, 
and  fit  for  use  six  months  old,  but  it  will 
not  keep  over  three  or  four  years.  From 
Wallporzheim  and  Bodendoff  they  export 
the  best  kinds. 

Bacbataceer  winea — both  white  and  red 
Rhine  winea — are  oomewhat  aweet  and  racy, 
and  highly  eat«emed. 

Bobrmian  winea,  both  white  and  red,  are 
generally  of  a  light  qnality.     The  red  Mel* 


niker  is  the  best  sort:  next  to  the  Anssiger, 
and  a  few  others  from  Leutmfriz**r  and 
Bnnzlanr  di.stricts.  Thronghoat  all  Bohe- 
mia are  only  raised  26.000  casks  of  about 
fourteen  gallons. 

Granburger,  from  Grunberg,  in  Silesia. 
The  exports  here  amount  to  from  20,000  to 
30,000  Ciisks.  Both  the  white  and  red  wines 
are  of  inferior  quality,  and  sell  for  eight 
tbalersDer  cask  of  fourteen  gallons. 

Harrdt  wines,  from  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
the  Palatinate.  This  is  the  name  given  to 
the  wines  which  are  made  on  the  Harrd' 
Mountains:  Nearly  oil  of  them  are  white 
wines,  pleasant  to  the  palate,  but  not  equal 
ro  the  better  kinds  of  Rhine  wines. 

Rhenish  Bavaria  contains  3.3,018  morgens 
of  vineyard  plantation,  and  exports  annual- 
y  from  70,000  to  80,000  fuders  (the  fuder 
s  iibout  s.'Venteen  gallons)  of  wine,  the 
moet  preferable  of  which  are  worthy  of 
note. 

ITALIA!*    WINKS. 

These  wines  are  used  forborne  coosump- 
(ion.  Having  a  very  imperfect  preparation* 
they  will  bear  neither  transportation  nor 
long  keeping.  rpi>er  Italy  produces  a  con- 
siderable quantity;  but  exports  a  few  pipes. 
Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  Romagna  and 
Naples.  Sicily  exports  yearly  some  25,000 
barrels  (sommaj  worth  ?75.000.  Savoy 
produces  200,000  hectolstres  about  (4.760,- 
000  gallons),  mostly  for  home  consumption. 
Fiazza  produces  68.640  hectolitres,  and 
Pitdmont  1.400,000  hectolitres,  which  re- 
main in  the  country,  becoming  vinegar  if 
kept  over  a  year.  Parma  Prazeuza,  445,000 
hectolitres.  Tuscany.  1,257,000  hectolitres. 
Sardinia  exports  some  wine. 

The  Italians  let  their  vines  run  up  on 
mulberry  and  elm  trees,  whore  the  shade 
prevt-nts  a  perfect  ripening,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  their  wines,  which,  though  sweet 
when  new,  sour  to  vinegar  in  a  short  time. 
The  best  kind  of  gmpes  grow  at  Albano, 
eight  hours'  ride  from  Rome,  with  the  ex- 
c»*ption  of  "Lacrima  Chriati"  (the  tear  of 
Christ),  the  b<-8t  wine  of  Italy. 

Brescia.  The  wines  from  Riviera  and  the 
so-called  Tuscolano  are  light  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  In  the  Upper  Riviera  the  vines 
are  trained  upon  olive  trees;  in  Lower  Ri> 
viera  on  fences  six  feet  high. 

Chambery  has  very  good  red  wines,  the 
beat  in  Savoy, 

Elba.  This  island  famishes  two  distin- 
gnisbed  wine*c  Aleatico.  made  of  boiled 
must,   mm  and    wormwood,    and  Muscat. 


Both  are  white  wines.  Alt  the  othera  ara 
very  inferior  kinds. 

Falemo  is  a  Neapolitan  wine,  high  red, 
thick,  and  somewhat  sweet,  but  fiery. 

Genoa  exports  some  red  wine  of  a  middle 
qnality,  mostly  from  Tortosa,  Novi  and  Vo- 
ghera.  One  barilla  contains  74  22100  litres 
(French  measare).  One  mezzasolla  two 
barillas. 

Griante.  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  has  a  light 
but  savory  wine. 

-  The  Lipari  Islands  produce,  besides  many 
raisins  which  are  exported,  the  so-called 
Sfalvasw,  an  ambir-colored  wine,  savory, 
and  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  sweet-after  taste. 
The  choicest  grapes  are  selected,  and  lelt 
spread  in  the  sun  from  eight  to  to  ten  days 
before  being  pressed.  Cut  there  are  only 
some  two  thousand  barrels  produced.  The 
other  kinds,  although  of  a  less  noble  quality, 
are  nevertheless  devoid  of  spirit,  are  of  a 
pleasing  taste,  and  bear  keeping  for  years. 
Though  some  keep  the  must  in  tarred  skins, 
he  wine  loses  after  a  while,  in  the  barrels, 
the  smell  contracted  from  the  skins. 

Milan  has,  on  Lake  Como,  at  Belaggio  and 
Brianza,  pretty  good  wines;  around  Pavia 
but  poor  ones,  with  the  exception  of  an  ef- 
fervescent wino  resembling  in  a  measure, 
the  champagne.  All  the  produce  of  Milan 
is  not  quite  adequate  for  home  consumpt- 
ion. The  quartero  contains  nearly  six  litreA 
the  mina  two  qnarteros,  the  start  four,  and 
the  bariila  twelve. 

Marsalla.  in  Western  Sicily,  produces  a 
simitar,  but  inferior  wine  of  that  of  Ma- 
deria.  and  exports  a  great  deal  to  America, 
under  the  name  of  Madena. 

Modena  produces  very  dark  wines,  tol- 
erably good,  but  poor  in  spirits.  The  best 
of  this  kind  is  produced  at  Bubina  and 
Sapolo. 

In  Tuscany,  the  Monte  Palciaoo  is  a 
strong,  spirituous,  red  wine. 

The  wines  of  Naples  are  mostly  aweet. 
On  the  Mount  Vesuvius  three  kinds  of  wine 
are  made:  1.  Lacrima  Christi—the  best 
sweet  wine  of  this  country — of  a  fln^  ie4 
color,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  and  bou- 
quet. Very  little  of  it  is  made,  and  this 
goes  mostly  into  the  cellars  of  the  king; 
therefore  that  in  trade  is  moatly  spurious. 
2.  Muscat,  of  an  anibet  color,  with  a  fina 
taste  and  bouquet.  3.  ,  Greek,  a  kind  of 
Malvasie.  Puzznolo  and  Baja  have  whit* 
aud  red  wines,  which  often  sell  for  Mal- 
vasie. 
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Calftbftrift  produces  good  MiiscmI  wines, 
mostly  at  Carigliiino  nud  the  t-n vires  of 
Tarento.  The  wiue-raoasure  is  the  banlhi 
of  forty-two  aud  a  half  litres;  twelve  ba- 
rillas make  oue  haWt,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  and  a  half  gallons:  two 
battas,  one  caveo. 

Piedmont  produces  keen,  but  sweet  aud 
dark-colored  red  wines,  which  mostly  sour 
in  August  or  September,  turn  next  year  into 
vinegar.  But  some  wines  form  an  except- 
ion to  this  gf-neral  rule,  wh-  n  more  careful 
wine-growers  observe  a  jiulicionsprocednre. 
The  best  wines  are  made  in  Asti  and  Chau- 
mout.  Alba  has  also  some  good,  but  not 
strong  wines.  Gatinara,  Musserano,  and 
the  red  wiues  of  Biella  keep  better.  Mont- 
ferrat  has  distinguished  white  and  red  wines, 
mostly  those  of  Casal,  fifteen  leagues  east 
of  Turin.  There  the  rubo  has  about  two 
gallons,  the  brenea  six  ritbos,  and  the  atrro 
(a  wagon -load)  tenbrentas. 

Puzzuolo,  a  village  in  Naples,  raises  red 
wines  similar  in  taste  to  the  inferior  quali- 
ties of  Bordeaux;  but  it  bears  trausporta- 
tion  by  sea,  iiti.l  finds  [ready  markets  in 
Holland,  Hamburg,  America,  etc. 

In  the  Romagni,  the  gi-ape-vines  are 
trained  upon  elm-trees;  and,  fur  this  sea- 
son, they  do  not  ripen  always;  and,  by 
carsless  preparation,  the  wiues  are  bad,  and 
keep  rarely  over  a  few  moths.  The  wines 
from  Albino  and  Oivieto  are  exceptions. 
The  latter  place  produces  a  tenable  red 
wine,  and  a  white  Muscat  with  a  good  bou- 
qnet  and  a  balsamic  perfume,  but  of  not 
long  keeping,  Farnese  and  Terni  have  al- 
so some  good  wiues.  At  Rome,  the  barilla 
has  about  eleven  gullous  English,  and  the 
botta  sixteen  barillas. 

Sardinia  sends  her  wiues  mostly  by  Cag- 
liari.  She  has  Malvasie  of  Sorso,  Posa. 
Alghiera,  Rasco,  amber-colored,  with  a  fine 
bouqaet;  Giro,  sweet,  but  not  spirituous, 
somewhat  resembling  the  TJnto  of  Alicante. 
The  wines  of  Bosa,  Si\flfari  and  Ogliastra 
are  dark  red  and  pretty  strong;  as  a  general 
rule,  they  are  more  like  the  wiues  of  Spain 
than  those  of  France.  Oanncao,  Monaco 
and  Garnaccia,  send  th'ir  wine?,  under  the 
name  of  Malvasie,  to  Holland  and  other 
northern  places.  The  best  wiues  are  kept 
in  earthen  vessels,  containing  about  five  or 
six  gallons  Euglish. 

Sicily  keeps  her  common  wines,  but  sends 
some  of  her  sweet  ones  abroad.  Syracuse 
Bopplies  good  red  and  white  wines,  of  sweet 
aromatic  taste.  The  first  is  pale  red  and 
the  white  one  amber-colored.  Mascoli  and 
Mazara  have  quite  good  red  wines:  Catanea 
has  strong  ones  of  a  tarry  taste,  which  are 
consumed  mostly  at  home.  The  wines  of 
Sicily  are  of  a  first-rate  odor  and  good  taste, 
but  are  from  the  beginning  badly  managed, 
and  therefore  do  not  keep  long.  The  grapes 
begin  to  ripen  in  Juue,  and  the  vintage 
commences  in  September.  One  thousatd 
vines  give  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  four 
pipes  of  wine.  There  are  cultivated  for 
wine-making  only  nineteen  species  of 
grapes,  of  which  the  best  are  the  Cibibbo, 
Carmola,  Greek  Muscat — the  dry  and  the 
winter  grape.  In  the  Lipari  Islands  the 
vines  are  kept  high,  as  in  Sicily;  they  cut 
closters  at  the  end  of  August,  keep  the 
grapes  spread  in  the  sun  for  from  six  to 
eight  days,  sprinkle  them  over  with  lye  to 
neutralize  the  acidity,  and  then  pack  the 
diy  raisius  for  exportation. 

(To  he  conVmued.) 


Thb  Merchant  is  largely   circulated  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


MINE    M»N     IX     VOlNC'll.. 


The  meeting  of  the  Wine  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California  at  Irving  Hull  was 
called  to  order  ou  Tuesday  last  by  I.  G. 
DeTnrk. 

A  conimuuicaliou  was  read  from  J,  B.  J. 
Portal,  iu  which  he  stated  that  although  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  h-^  rlesired  to  say  a  few  words 
through  his  letter  iu  regard  to  the  causes  of 
depreciated  prices  in  California  grapes  and 
wines,  and  to  submit  a  plan  of  his  owu  for 
keeping  upvalues.  ''We  hear,"  he  writes, 
"here  and  there,  the  cry  of  a  San  Francisco 
ring  controlling  everything;  they  are  evtru 
unjustly  credited  with  having  caused  the 
present  panic  in  prices  of  grapes.  If  they 
are  strongly  organized  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  we 
can't  help  approving  them  in  so  doing. 
Have  we  not  the  same  privilege  they  have  ? 
Have  we  not  collectively  as  much  mon 
brain  power  and  capital  to  organize  aud  do 
likewise  ?  Surely  we  cannot  throw  all  th- 
blame  of  our  present  trouble  on  them;  as 
they  are  also  coutroUed  by  the  two  great 
factors  of  the  mercantile  world — demand 
iind  supply,  and  here  merchants  aud  grow- 
ers meet  the  same  issue.  Our  wines  leave 
the  grower  at  ruinous  figures;  the  honest 
merchant  that  sells  them  pure  gets  but  a 
small  profit;  it  is  therefore  the  retailer  thai 
gets  the  fat  goose  aud  makes  the  disaster. 
He  must  make  from  200  to  510  per  cent 
profit,  making  the  most  oniinary  bt-verag- 
M  luxury,  which  iu  my  opinion  is  our  most 
lormidable  enemy.  I  would  propose  for 
your  consideration  to  double  the  cousump- 
tion  in  this  State  first,  aud  then  go  farther 
East.  This  State  consumes  nearly  3.000,000 
annually;  East,  about  6,000,000  annually. 
We  produce  on  an  average  about  15,000.000, 
making  our  over-production  6,000.000  an- 
nually, which  is  too  much.  Our  botelsand 
restaurants  aud  boarding-houses  hardly 
know  what  our  California  wine  is,  or  if 
they  keep  any  they  keep  them  at  such  fig- 
ures that  ordinary  consumers  do  uot  use  it 
at  all,  who  are  the  very  oues  who  will  make 
real  increase  and  consumption.  Let  a 
proper  committee  be  selected  aud  pay  them 
well  to  canvass  San  Francisco.  Seo  that 
all  eating-houses  have  good,  pure  wines. 
Grade  them;  sell  to  them  low,  with  condi- 
tions that  they  shall  retail  them  at  such 
prices  that  the  masses  can  have  a  half-bot- 
tle, ordinary,  at  a  '25-cent  meal,  etc.  Prove- 
to  the  hotel-keeper  that  wine  cau  be  put  on 
the  hotel  table  cheaper  than  tea,  coffee  or 
chocolate.  Let  another  committee  see  that 
the  retailers  iu  turn  do  the  same,  and  if 
they  refuse  to  do  so,  open  a  co-operative 
store,  and  sell  native  wines  at  prices  so  that 
the  masses  cau  drink  it,  and  the  grower  can 
have  for  himself  something  to  eat.  Of 
course,  this  costs  money  aud  takes  time. 
We  have  both  of  them.  It  costs  money  to 
carry  on  any  enterprise. 

M.  M.  Estee  objected  to  the  statement 
made  in  Mr.  Portal's  letter  to  the  effect 
that  6,000,000  gallons  were  produced  in 
this  State.  He  ventured  to  say  that  in  the 
entire  State  there  were  not  1,000,000  gal- 
lons under  the  vintage  of  1886. 

The  communication  was  laid  over  for 
further  consideration. 

J.  H.  Wheeler  then  took  the  floor  and 
stated  that,  as  the  great  question  before 
the  meeting  was  to  legain  the  prices  and 
prestige  of  Caiiforuia  wine,  he  would  start 
the  ball  rolling,  so  to  speak,  by  giving  his 
views  on  the  matter.  He  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  over- 
prodnotion  was  to  dry  the  grapss.   This  re- 


duction of  the  supply  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  prices,  and  by  next  year  every- 
thing would  be  iu  a  healthy  state.  As  h- 
had  heard  no  objections  ty  the  drying  pro 
cess,  Mr.  Wheuler  said  he  would  like  to 
hear  of  any  other  scheoiea  that  might  b 
available. 

Mr.  Estee  related  au  incident  which 
came  to  his  notice  while  in  the  East  re- 
cently. He  went  iuto  a  dealer's  place  who 
advertised  California  wine  for  sale.  H- 
asked  for  some  of  the  wine  aud  was  astou 
isbed  to  see  the  dealer  draw  it  from  a  cask 
It  was  California  claret  without  a  di»nbt, 
but  of  a  miserable,  weak  quality .  Thf 
dealer  informed  Mr.  Estee  that  he  had  no 
us?  for  wine  that  he  could  not  keep  on  tap. 
Vow,  everybody  knows  that  a  good  quality 
ot  claret  cannot  be  kept  in  this  manner 
While  such  wine  was  sold  and  iu  d>maud 
the  better  qualities  were  going  to  snff-r. 

A  gentleman  from  Sonoma  auntmncT 
himself  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  itlea  • 
Irying  grapes  to  reduce  the  production.  H 
-iaid  he  was  Rure  that  as  good  wiue  could 
be  made  from  dried  grapes  as  from  fres' 
oues. 

Judge  Stanley  of  Napa  assured  the  meet 
ing  that  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  wn 
the  great  quantity  of  bad  wiue  ou  the  ma 
ket.     In  the  East  it  was  impossible  to  fin 
iny  good  California  wiue.     The  only  really 
>ood  California  wine  to  be  found  there  was 
sold  under  foreign  labels, 

G.  deTuik  took  the  liberty  to  address  tbf 
meeting  from  the  chair  on  the  subject  uudei 
Jificussiuu.  He  said  that  the  poor  wine 
was  the  great  stumbling  block  in  this  State, 
both  to  the  consumer  aud  grower.  But 
what  shall  be  done  to  this  poor  wine  ?  he 
asked.  Mr.  deTurk  thought  he  saw  a  so 
lution  of  the  problem.  Drying  the  grapes 
was  only  a  temporary  relief.  His  plau  was 
to  gather  up  all  this  inferior  wine  and  dis- 
till it  iuto  brandy.  That  which  was  unfit 
for  distillation  should  be  turned  iuto  the 
gutter.  Iu  this  way  an  open  field  would 
be  left  for  the  better  qualities  of  wine. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Chairman's 
remarks  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock. 

Charles  Krng  of  Napa  spoke  iu  favor  o: 
drying  grapes  in  order  to  reduce  the  pro 
ductiou.  He  thoxight  over-production  was 
due  to  making  too  much  poor  wiue  rather 
than  to  the  growing  of  too  many  grapes. 
He  moved  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ad- 
dress a  circular  to  grape-growers  and  wine- 
makers,  advising  them  to  dry  all  over-pro- 
dnction  of  grapes,  aud  distill  all  inferior 
wines  now  in  their  possession  and  exhort- 
ing them  fo  refrain  from  producing  infer- 
ior qualities  of  wine-  in  future.  Carried 
unanimously. 

Chairman  De  Turk  was  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  by  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent. 

W.  M.  Braunhall  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  wine  busi- 
ness. He  said  large  quantities  of  dried 
grapes  were  used  East  during  the  winters. 
Most  of  these,  however,  come  from  Europe, 
though  the  California  product  was  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  superior  and  could 
command  higher  prices.  California  wines, 
however,  had  not  the  reputation  they  de- 
served, partly  because  unscrupulous  mak- 
ers and  dealers  persist  in  turning  out  an 
article  for  what  is  known  as  "quick  con- 
sumption,'' that  is  that  the  trade  which 
sells  wine  before  it  has  time  to  turn  and 
become  worthless. 

Another  reason  was  that  many  dealers 
put  foreign  labels  on  their  wines,  thus  rob- 
bing them  of  their  merits. 


A  gtueral  discussiou  followed,  in  which 
many  theories  were  advanced,  but  the 
Chairman  reminded  the  speakers  that  a 
rem.dy  was  what  was  ueed^^d  and  said 
wiue  should  be  given  more  promiueuce 
ind.T  its  own  name. 

.\ftir  some  further  discussion  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


THE     <;OSi»KI.     OF     TIIK     URAI*K. 

.\nd  it  cainn  to  pass,  wheu  Kate,  snr- 
:iam  tl  Field  had  made  a!i  iiid  of  eonimun- 
tng  with  vitiouUiirists,  Hh?  departed  thence 
t,o  teach  aud  to  preach  iu  their  cities. 

Now  wheu  the  scribe  had  read  in  th© 
prints  the  deeds  of  Kate,  he  sent  one  of 
if  his  reporter-!, 

Aud  said  unto  her.  Art  thou  she  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another? 

Kate  answer.Ml  aud  Slid  uuto  him.  Go 
lud  show  the  scribe  thusj  things  which  ye 
lo  hear  and  see: 

The  blind  shall  r.ceive  their  sight,  and 
'.he  tipsy  walk,  the  S'>ts  shall  be  cleauRed, 
md  the  lush  rs  h<ar.  the  drunk  shall  be 
i-aised  up  aud  th'  bams  Iuve  the  gospel  of 
.he  grap5  pri -ai  hed  to  them. 

And  fortunate  is  he,  whosoev.-r  shall  not 
oe  offended  iu  me. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hearken. 

Now  in  what  temper  do  I  find  this  gen- 
eration? It  is  like  unto  gin-tipplers  sitting 
iu  the  saloons,  aud  speaking  uuto  their 
fellows. 

And  crj'ing,  Ye  have  uncorked  to  us  and 
we  have  all  smiled;  ye  have  plugged  np 
the  jugs,  and  we  have  all  mourned. 

But  the  agent  came  bringing  juice  unfort- 
ified, and  you  say.  He  hath  a  devil. 

The  Sun  of  to-day  may  deliver  to  them 
what  I  sey.  Behold  a  nation  of  whisky 
bloats,  aud  lovers  of  brandy  smashes,  the 
enemies  of  pure  liquors  aud  of  unfortified 
wines.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children. 

Then  began  she  to  upraid  tho  citi-  s 
wherein  liquids  of  powerful  spirit  were 
made,  because  they  stopped  il  not. 

Woe  unto  thee,  Peoria!  Woe  unto 
thee,  Louisville!  for  if  the  wicked  works, 
which  were  done  iu  you,  had  been  done  in 
Napa  or  Sonoma,  they  wonld  have  b^en 
covered  long  ago  by  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

But  I  say  unto,  It  shall  be  more  profit- 
able for  Napa  and  Sonoma  at  the  bar  of 
the  future,  than  for  you. 

And  thou,  iulosication  which  are  exalt- d 
above  moderatiou,  shalt  be  brought  to 
nought;  for  if  the  many  firms,  that  have 
worked  for  thee,  had  worked  for  temper- 
ance, they  would  have  had  a  bonanza  till 
the  last  day. 

No  man  can  tipple  two  liquors;  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  oue,  and  love  the  other;  cr 
else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise 
the  other.  Ye  cannot  stomach  corn  juice 
and  Zinfandel. 

Therefore,  1  say  uuto  you,  Take  good 
thought  for  your  throat;  what  ye  shall 
swallow,  of  what  viue  it  is  made  aud  the 
state  from  whence  it  comes. 

Is  not  the  health  more  than  appetite, 
and  the  wits  than  sprees? 

Behold  the  people  of  California:  for 
they  drink  wine.  Neither  do  they  stum- 
ble, ucr  gather  themselves  iuto  jails,  for 
the  wine  in  their  demijohus  is  uufoitified. 
And  thus  it  is  iu  the  land. 

Therefore    take    good    thought    saying, 
What  wiue  shall  we  drink?     Aud  beware  - 
that  its  bouquet  has  no   spirit,  for  this  is 
the  gospel  of  the  grape. — San  Diego  Sun. 
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SUUTHCBN    ORAPC-UBUWiKti. 

Tb"  imporlance  o(  Iho  grape-growing  in- 
dustry in  tbiH  SUte.  BO  full  of  bright  prom- 
ise diirinK  ihe  pjist  d  cuie,  U  onr  only  apol- 
ogy, ftays  the  CotUm  Plant,  fur  piusuing  Iht- 
qnestioiis  which  aff'  ct  it.  It  tbr-rt-  wtre  no 
SQcb  thing  as  'rof  in  our  viueynrds  the 
businesA  would  grow  to  one  of  gnat  magni 


or  thfy  mast  be  deprived  of  the  power  lo 
sproal  and  grow.  This  in  th«  question  with 
the  grapi-  grower.  What  substance  or  com- 
pound will  destroy  their  vitality?  What 
means  or  agenci'S  have  the  grape  growers 
of  South  Carolina  ever  tri»-d,  and  with 
what  sncceBS?  We  are  snre  that  if  the  in- 
telligent growers  of  the  Slate  will  accept 
the  true  didguosis  of  the  disi  noe  and  labor 


tad."  in  a  very  few  years,  and  become  the  i  toward  the  discovery  of  an  efT'-clive    rei 


means  of  profiUible  employmi'nt  to  thou 
sani^  of  people,  as  well  as  the  source  of  a 
great  income  to  Ihe  State,  inasmuch  as  a 


edy,  their  efforts  will  not  be  without  re- 
ward; Farmer  grape-growers  who  have 
converstd    with    the    writer   on  Ihe  subject 


larg-  proportion  of  the  pro*lucts  o(  the  vine-  ,  nhow  a  natural  aptness  for  the  work  of 
yards  would  supply  others  than  the  home  I  gghiiog  fungi.  One  of  them  at  once  sng- 
market.  But  th*^  rot  is  here  in  sev- 1  g.gted  a  Ptrong  wash  of  lye  soap,  to  be  ap- 
eral  forms,  and  with  a  vengeance.  There  are  i  pij^d  to  ihe  entire  vino.  Another  thought 
those  who  believe  that  it  will  not  stay  long.  o£  carbolic  soap  or  carbolic  acid.  It  is 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  will  come  and  go,  that  I  evident  that  they  grasp  the  proper  idea, 
while  the  grape  crop  has  rolt*  d  badly  this  that  of  applying  a  preventive  of  caustics 
year  it  may  not  rot  at  all  n  xl  year,  and  we  I  qj  dibinficlant  properties.  Something  of 
may  not  hear  of  it  again  for  a  long  term  of  thjs  kind  will  be  found  to  be  the  remedy  or 
years,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  of  human  preventive  of  grape  rot,  and  we  again  urge 
natnre  to  take  the  more  hopeful  view  of  all  ^  that  all  grape-growere,  even  those  who 
troubles,  and  we  may  ^ish  (or  good  things !  bave  but  a  few  vines,  prepare  for  expert- 
with  all  earuestness,  yet  wish  in  vaiu.  In  :  mtnts  next  year.  Should  it  follow  that  no 
this  matter  the  only  hope  t<  at  is  wor:h  any- 1  iiperiment  has  proved  successful,  we  pre- 
thing  is  that  which  rests  upon  some  sort  of  j  jjet  that  every  one  will  be  rewarded  for 
a  foundation.  It  muit  be  a  practical  hope  j  i^jg  labor,  as  snggesled  by  Mr.  Wanner,  of 
and  a  reasonable  one,  backed  np  by  intelli-  1  Walhalla,  by  a  closer  study  of  his  vines 
gently  directed  efort  on  the  part  of  those  ^^1  his  business  and  find  bimself  belter 
most  interested.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  |  prepared  for  hopeful  work  in  future.  Val 
Bhare  the  prevailing  hope  that  grape  rot  i  uable  information  as  to  other  frnits  and 
will  go  as  it  came,  solely  of  its  own  accord    other  crops  will  come  with  every  effort  iu 


or  by  due  course  of  nature.  If  we  indulged 
tins  hope  we  would  pat  in  this  phraseology: 
•'We  hope  Ihe  seasons  will  change,  and 
that  those  continued  wet,  sultry  spells  of 
rain  and  mist  which  come  every  year  in 
early  summer,  which  germinate  the  spores 
of  fungi  and  incmise  them  by  millions  and 
billion  .will  not  come  any  more."  If  weconld 
realize  this  hope  we  would  realize  a  condi- 
tion so  unfavorable  to  fnrgus  growth  that 
grape  rot  would  not  likely  trouble  us.  But 
it  is  idle  to  hope  for  this  condition  to  *"tnm 
np."  We  must  pnll  off  our  coats  and  .turn 
np  counter  condii  ions  if  we  expect  to  snc- 
cessfully  combat  the  evil  that  now  besets  us 
and  succeed  in  the  production  of  fine  crops 
of  grnp.  8.  We  mnst  get  between  onr  grapes 
and  the  spores  of  the  fungi  with  a  loaded 
gun.  We  must  besiege  the  tneniy  and 
starve  him  ont.  We  must  dislodge  and 
rout  him,  horse,  foot  and  dnigoon,  and  rid 
Ihe  vineyard  of  his  presence.  Some  piople 
may  smile,  l»ut  we  arehopefnl  that  this  will 
be  accomplished.  Sci- nee  is  moving  its 
batteries  nearer  and  nearer  and  aiming  with 


this  line. 

This  paper  has  devoted  ranch  of  its  space 
to  the  elucid.ilion  of  this  Bnbj.fCt,  believing 
that  good  results  will  follow  the  dissemiu- 
ntiou  of  useful  information,  such  as  wi'| 
keep  fruit-growers  "in  the  straightforward 
road,"  or  on  the  right  track.  In  this  direc 
lion  the  principal  obstacles  encountered  are 
the  groundless  "theories"  of  men  of  iutelU 
geiice  and  influence  who  put  forward  their 
tbongbtless  fancies  rather  than  ptausibli 
and  reasonable  theori*  s.  These  gentlemen, 
we  say  iu  kindly  spirit,  are  not  theorists 
but  obstructionists.  They  hinder  the  pro- 
gTiSsof  knowledge  and  enlightenment  when 
they  declare  themselves  opposed  to  and  dis- 
believers iu  ''the  fungi  theory,''  "the  spore 
theory/'  as  they  term  it,  when  they  discu.ss 
the  cause  of  the  rot.  We  can  ouly  say  of 
those  of  this  turn  of  mind  that  they  are 
wot  fully  b.  bind  theptogresaof  the  day,  and 
will  find  themselves  "nowbert'*  when  they 
nudertike  to  upset  the  truths  which  the 
investigations  of  science  hiive  unveiled. 
Not  only  for  the  purpose  of    substantia- 


greater  precision  its   improved  impUmentaj  jj^^    hut    in   order   that   onr   readers    may 
of  war,  while  the  invadei's  strongholds  are  j  jj^o^  jhat  we  are  discussing  what  is  not  a 
nnd-  r  the  constant   scrutiny  of    the  micro- 
scope, and  his  weak  and  vulnerable  points 


are  b-  coming  more  and  more  ixposed  to  t(- 
fective  attack.  We  may  bop«^  for  his  final 
and  overwhelming  defeat.  To  gain  so  im- 
portant a  victory  it  is  the  dnty  of  every 
grape-grower  to  enlist  in  the  service.  In 
order  to  do  so  he  must  como  to  au  intelli- 
gt-nt  underslandiiig  of  the  natnre  of  the 
flght,  and  use  all  his  ingenuity  toward  the 
desired  end. 

He  must  discard  theories,  such  aa  "  too 
much  sap  in  the  viue,"  "something  the 
matter  with  the  root  of  the  vine,"  etc.,  and 
accept  the  actual,  demonstrated,  proved 
facta  of  science,  and  go  to  work  on  the 
Bporea  or  seeds  of  the  different  fungi  that 
infest  Iho  vineyard.  These  spores  are  in 
our  own  vineyards  by  the  milliouf.  We 
cannot  harvest  them  and  we  cannot  blow 
them  out  with  a  bellows.  They  must  be 
prevented  from  germinating  on  the  vine 
and  its  fruit,  they  mast  be  hindered  from 
coDtftct  with  these  their  only  means  of  life, 


theory  but  «  fnct,  we  give  ihem  what  scien- 
tific authority  bus  to  say  on  the  subject: 
V.  S.  Dip't  or  AnazcuLTirBE. 
Secbetakt  of  Veoetable  Patbologt. 


Your  observations  relative  to  tne  various 
rot-prodncing  fungi  are  very  clear  and  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Wanner  does  not  appear  to  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  these  pests.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  not  yet  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  habits;  they  are  small  and  hard  to 
keep  in  sight,  but  there  is  nothing  mysteri 
oas  about  them.  The  fungus  that  by  its 
growth  iu  the  berries  canses  Blackrot,  and 
the  fungi  which  in  a  like  manner  produce 
the  other  recognized  forms  of  grape  rot,  are 
all  plants,  possessing  individual  characters 
by  which  the  botanist  readily  distinguishes 
the  one  from  the  other.  They  may  be 
classed  with  the  w^eds  which  grow  from 
Ihe  soil  about  the  vines,  only  it  is  their 
habit  to  grow  directly  oo  the  vints  them- 
selves.    They    feed    npon    the  ansimilated 


food  of  the  vine,  for  they'  are  incapable  of 
assimilating  food  for  themselves.  By  this 
habit  they  destroy  the  living  tissues  in 
which  they  grow,  and  the  "rot*  follows. 
The  most  d.  licate  part  of  all  these  fungi 
ar-'  the  sporrs  from  which  they  grow,  as 
higher  plants  grow  from  seeds. 

Th<  re  is  nothing  mysterious  in  these 
spores,  excepting  the  principle  of  life;  they 
are  only  very  small  and  very  numerous. 
They  are  lighter  than  tbistle  down,  and  the 
gentlest  current  of  air  serves  lo  waft  them 
from  place  to  place.  They  may  full  with 
moisture  and  germinate  anywhere,  bat  they 
quickly  perish  on  all  surfaces  excepting 
those  of  the  vine.  On  the  green  parts  of 
the  vine  (the  berries  included)  the  fila- 
ments produced  in  germination  quickly 
penetrate  to  the  tissues  within  where  suit- 
able food  is  found  for  their  continued 
growth.  In  a  few  days  (rarely  less  than 
four,  or  it  may  be  more  than  a  month)  the 
effect  off  this  growth  becomes  visible 
through  the  changes  produced — in  the  case 
of  J'fiysalospora  Bidvctilii,  we  name  these 
changes  "Grape-leaf  spot  disease"  and 
"Blackrot." 

Our  only  purpose  in  applying  the  sulphate 
of  copper  compounds  to  the  green  parts  of 
the  vine  is  to  interpose  between  the  surfaces 
of  these  parts  and  the  spores  which  may 
light  npon  them,  a  substance  which  will 
prevent  their  germination  or  destroy  the  yet 
more  delicate  product  of  germination.  In 
Ibis  restti  the  principle  of  success  iu  the  ap- 
plication of  solutions  or  powders  for  com- 
bating the  Peronospora  or  the  Physalospora. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  oidinm  or  Powdery 
Mildew  the  case  is  different,  as  i  have  fre- 
qu»;ntly  explained  in  my  official  reports. 

In  connection  with  the  article  in  the  Cot- 
ton  Plant,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  letter  qnoted  on  page  44  of  Bull.  Xo. 
5  of  this  Division.  Some  of  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Wanner  are  there  considered. 
Also  see  observation  near  the  middle  of 
page  C4. 

The  diseased  berries  and  leaves  sent  with 
your  favor  of  the  7tb  inat.  are  affected  both 
with  brown  and  black  rots.  I  see  no  mil- 
dew on  the  leaves,  however.  Some  few  of 
the  berries  have  been  attacked  by  the  fun- 
gus of  Anlhracnose. 

As  I  have  intimated  above,  the  fungus 
may  enter  the  tissues  of  the  host,  make  a 
limited  growth,  and  then  remain  inactive 
for  a  long  time.  CVTtain  conditions,  diffi 
cult  to  understand  or  determine,  impart  to 
it  new  vigor  after  a  time  and  a  sufficient  de- 
velopment takes  places  to  produce  the  ex- 
ternal changes  which  we  deMgnate  as  one 
or  the  other  form  of  rot. 

Some  of  the  youug  shoots  yoo  send  have 
been  attacked  by  Anthracnoso,  others  by 
black  rot.  These  ars  made  by  the  latter 
nearly  always  have  on  their  surfaces  little 
black  postalus  like  those  which  occur  on 
the  berries. 

Very  reapcctfally, 

F.  L&lfaOM  ScBIBNBB. 


A    SEC'BCr     OIVCLUED. 


For  a  long  time  the  method  of  preparing 
crystalized  fruits  has  been  kept  stcret,  but 
a  price  offered  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Horti- 
culture has  elicited  an  explanation  of  the 
process  from  J.  J.  Pratt,  Supt'rintendent  of 
the  Sutter  Canning  Company,  who  makes 
the  following  statement: 

The  process  of  preserving  fruit  in  a  cry- 
stalized or  glaced  form  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  present  time. 
This  process,  although  comparatively  new 
in  California,  has  been  extensively  operated 


in  southweatem  France  for  years,  tho 
United  States  having  been  heavy  importers, 
paying  fancy  i)rices  for  the  product. 

The  process  is  quite  sample.  The  theory 
is  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  fruit  and 
replace  it  with  sngar  syrup,  which,  upon 
hardening,  preserves  the  fruit  from  decay 
and  at  the  sime  time  retains  tho  natural 
shape  of  Ihe  fruit.  .\ll  kinds  of  fruit  are 
capab'e  of  being  preserved  under  this  pro- 
cess. Though  the  method  is  very  bimpla 
there  is  a  certain  skill  required  that  is 
acquired  only  by  practice.  The  several 
successive  steps  in  the  process  are  about  aa 
follows: 

First  the  same  care  in  selecting  and 
grading  the  fmit  should  be  taken  as  for 
canning:  that  is.  the  fruit  should  be  all  of 
one  size  and  as  n-^ar  the  same  ripeness  aa 
possible.  The  exact  degree  of  ripeness  is 
of  great  importance,  which  is  at  stage  when 
fruit  is  best  for  canning.  Peaches,  pears, 
etc.,  are  pared  and  cut  in  halves,  as  for  can- 
ning; plums,  cherries,  etc.,  are  pitted.  The 
fruit  having  thus  been  carefully  prepared, 
is  pnt  in  a  bisket  or  a  bucket  with  a  per. 
for.ited  bottom,  and  immersed  in  boiling 
water.  The  object  of  this  is  to  dilute  and 
extract  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  The  length 
of  time  the  fruit  is  immers-^d  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  process.  If  left  too 
long,  it  is  over  cooked  and  becomes  soft;  if 
not  immersed  long  enough,  the  juice  is  not 
suflBciently  extracted,  which  prevents  a  per- 
fect absorbtion  of  the  sugar. 

After  the  fruit  has  been  thas  scalded  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  can  be  again  assorted  aa 
to  softness.  The  next  step  is  the  syrup, 
which  is  made  of  white  sugar  and  water. 
The  softer  the  frnit  the  heavier  the  syrup 
required.  Ordinarily  about  seventy  de- 
grees Balling's  saccbarometer  is  about  the 
proper  weight  for  the  syrup.  The  fruit  is 
then  placed  in  earthen  pans,  and  covered 
with  the  syrup,  where  it  is  left  to  remain 
about  a  week.  The  sugar  enters  tho  fmit 
and  displaces  what  juice  remains  after  the 
scalding  process. 

The  fruit  now  requires  careful  watching, 
as  fermentation  will  soon  take  place,  and 
when  this  has  reached  a  certain  stage  the 
fruit  and  syrnp  is  heated  to  a  boiling  de- 
gree, which  checks  fermentation.  The 
heating  process  should  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary  for  about  six  weeks. 

The  fruit  is  then  taken  out  of  the  syrup 
und  washed  iu  clean  water,  and  is  then 
ready  to  be  either  glaced  or  crystalized.  as 
the  operator  may  wish.  If  glaceil,  the 
fruit  is  dipped  in  thick  sugar  and  'eft 
to  harden  quickly  in  the  open  air.  If  it  is 
to  be  crystaliri>d,  dip  in  the  same  kini  of 
sprnp,  but  it  is  made  to  harden  slowly,  tbos 
causing  the  sugar  which  covers  the  fmit 
to  crystttlize.  The  fmit  is  now  ready  for 
boxing  and  shipping.  Fmit  thus  prepared 
will  keep  iu  any  climate  and  stand  trans- 
portation.  ^^ 

The  vineyardisis  of  Yolo  are  working  to- 
gether. They  operate  a  winery  at  which 
they  commenced  crushing  grapes  last  week. 
The  corporation  handles  almost  exclusively 
their  own  grapes  and  put  upon  the  market 
the  wines  manufactured  therefrom.  The 
company  has  now  35.000  gallons  of  wine 
from  the  '87  vintage,  which  they  are  hold- 
ing for  better  prices  than  are  now  obtaina. 
ble.  This  winery  does  not  quote  prices  for 
grapes.  The  idea  of  the  company  is  to  per- 
mit its  stockholders  to  participate  io  the 
profits  of  wiue-making  as  well  aa  of  g  rape 
growing.      


Subscribe  for  the  Mibchaxt. 
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HiAPA    ORAPE-4^KOWERS. 


J.  H.  Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Officr 
of  the  State  Viticultuial  Sociuty,  iiddreesiiig 
a  meeting  of  gnipe-growera  at  Crtlistoga,  is 
recently  repoittd  hb  follows: 

At  the  commeucenieut  of  his  rtuifiiks,  ho 
said  thftt  he  had  not  Been  in  his  tnivels 
about  the  State  wilhin  the  past  few  wttks 
Tines  looking  so  gi-tt^n  and  frish  as  in  Napa 
Valley.  But  he  said  thai  tht-  warm  wtather 
here  as  elsewhtre  had  done  and  was  doing 
a  great  deitl  of  damage.  In  Livermore 
Valley  the  loss  has  been  very  great.  The 
grape-grow<.rs  there  are  poor.  They  com- 
bined for  protfction.  OflVred  half  their 
crop  for  $18.00  pi'r  ton.  Previous  to  the 
agitation  a  wiue-makt-r  there  oflFered  $8.00 
per  ton,  but  he  is  glad  to  oblain  lOlt  tons 
now  at  $15.00  per  ton.  The  other  wiueiy 
there  pays  the  price.  Growers  are  selling 
only  half  their  crop. 

It  is  difficult  he  said  to  get  men  to  co-op- 
erate when  times  are  hard.  But  co-opera- 
tion under  sueb  circumstances  as  these  de- 
Btroys  competiliuu  among  growers,  and  re- 
sults in  their  benefit.  This  thiyhave  done 
at  Sacramento.  Many  tons  of  grapes  will 
be  dried  there.  About  Fresno  nearly  all 
are  drying — for  ruisius  and  other  purposes. 
Last  year  500  Ions  of  dried  Zinfandels  sold 
there  for  3%  cents  per  pound.  This  result 
has  induced  growers  there  to  dry  this 
year. 

The  drying  of  grapes  he  said,  takes  so 
many  from  market,  nets  the  owner  a  fair 
price,  decreases  the  wine  yield  and  will 
assist,  if  followed  up,  in  getting  better 
prices  a  couple  of  years  hence.  The  wine 
yield  of  the  State  will  not  be  greater  than 
last  year;  the  demand  at  the  east  is  in- 
creasing, no  vineyards  are  being  planted, 
and  with  a  reduction  of  the  wine  yield  a 
couple  of  years,  dryiug  will  again  bring  up 
prices,  when  grapes  can  be  sold  as  usual,  if 
the  gi-ower  desires. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  that  inferior  wines 
should  not  be  sold.  They  should  by  all 
means  be  made  into  brandy,  and  co-opera- 
tive distilleries  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  wine  districts.  Some  capital, 
however, is  needed. 

But  in  dryiug  grapes  no  capital  is  re- 
quired, hence  the  speaker  advocated  drying. 
For  this  purpose  grapes  should  have  25  per 
cent  sugar — more  the  better;  should  be 
dried  on  the  ground;  gravel  ts  best.  The 
speaker  gave  abundant  and  conclusive  proof 
in  favor  of  dryiug  on  the  ground.  Take 
the  large  bunches  and  lay  in  rows;  how 
wide  the  speaker  did  not  state.  But  a  plat 
of  ground  20x24  ft.  will  take  a  ton  of 
grapes,  less  room  being  necessary  as  they 
dry.  He  said  that  loose  grapes  and  small 
bunches  could  be  dried  on  trays,  sack 
cloth — or  any  other  way  possible.  He 
recommenced  the  covering  at  night  with 
oiled  Manilla  paper — obtainable  in  large 
wide  rolls  in  San  Francisco  at  very  low 
cost.  It  has  been  used  very  successfully; 
will  last  two  or  three  years;  keeps  off  dew 
and  rain,  and  hastens  drying  very  much; 
grapes  dry  in  15  to  25  days.  Bunches  dry 
better  and  sooner  on  the  vines,  if  not  too 
much  foliage,  by  pinching  or  breaking  the 
stems  to  stop  flow  of  sap.  Rain  will  not 
injure  them  there.  Grape  bunches  when 
picked  up  and  dipped  in  lye,  dry  sooner 
and  look  much  lighter  and  better,  but  when 
dipped  cannot  be  put  upon  the  ground  im- 
mediately after.  Grapes  are  dry  when  no 
juice  comes  from  ihem,  or  when  it  is  thick- 
somewhat  lide  jelly. 

Mission  and  Malvoise  are  the  best  to  dry. 
Burger  will  not  do,  for  want  of  sugar. 


After  grapes  are  dry  they  must  be 
stemmed.  This  may  be  done  on  a  coarse 
screen;  or  for  $50  growers  can  unite  and 
get  a  machine  that  will  stem  ten  tons  a 
day. 

When  dry  and  steinm  d,  the  grapes  are 
packed  in  cheap  cotton  sacks  or  bags  with- 
out sorting. 

Dry  grapes  are  used  east  by  poor  people 
in  place  of  raisins.  There  is  also  a  demand 
in  mining  and  otht-r  camps  in  the  terrilor, 
ies.  But  the  chivf  dimaud  is  from  the 
eastern  cities  for  wine- making,  the  dried 
grapes  taking  the  phiceof  still  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes, and  these  grapes  make  passabh 
good  wine — Mr.  Husiuann  says,  better  than 
condensed  must. 

The  dried  grapes  can  all  be  sold.  They 
will  bring  cash  down.  Giapes  are  sold  on 
time  and  wine  is  also  the  world  over. 

In  conclusion  he  said  that  there  should 
be  concert  of  action;  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  num- 
of  tons  of  grapes  in  the  district,  and  then 
to  uisit  wiue-maktrs  here  and  elsewhere  to 
see  what  could  be  obtained  per  ton  fo 
grapes;  this  to  be  done  before  action  is 
taken  about  drying. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  the  com- 
mittee; J.  Lang,  R.  Bennett,  C.  C.  Jewell, 
C.  P.  Mcllerrick,  F.  A.  Crouch. 

The  committee  will  attend  to  their  re- 
quired duties  within  a  week,  and  report  at 
a  meeting  of  grape  growers  to  be  called 
soon. 


KKEPINU     UKAI'ICS    FRKSIl. 


The  mere  fact  that  in  grape  culture, 
whether  early  or  late,  the  productions  of 
the  homo  grower  oannot  in  any  way  be 
equaled  by  any  sample  from  abroad  is  suf- 
ficient, observes  the  Horticultural  Times,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  keepiug  them  in  good 
condition  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible, 
inasmuch  as  late  grapes  from  December  till 
May  meet  a  ready  sale,  oftentimes  at  very 
high  prices.  In  this  country  very  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  utilization  and 
preservation  of  late  fruit,  and  we  hope  that 
such  an  important  point  will  receive  more 
attention  iu  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  In  every  other  country  but  our  own 
this  always  forme  an  important  feature  iu 
fruit  culture  for  profit,  and  is  always  at- 
tended with  very  satisfactory  results.  With 
home-grown  grapes  and  with  the  late  pro- 
ductions of  the  hot-house,  especially,  the 
first  thing  to  observe  is  that  the  grapes 
regain  as  much  bloom  as  possible,  and  that 
each  bunch  be  kept  intact,  and  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  anything  that 
would  rub  the  berries  and  disfigure  them. 
Various  well-known  methods  have  been 
tried  and  are  still  iu  use,  but  the  two  fol- 
lowing simple  and  effective  systems  may  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage,  whether  the 
grapes  be  grown  for  pleasure  or  profit,  inas- 
much as  they  both  admit  of  the  frse  circu- 
lation of  an  even  temperature  equally 
around  each  bunch,  aud  prevent  the  same 
from  rubbing  against  each  other.  In  fact, 
among  the  many  methods  for  keeping 
grapes  in  their  natural  state  for  use  in  win- 
ter there  will  none  be  found  better  than  the 
simple  ones  here  described. 

The  first  method  is  to  taka  new  soap 
boxes,  or  any  other  box  of  about  that  size, 
aud  nail  cleats  on  the  inside  of  the  ends  or 
sides  about  one  inch  from  the  top,  aud  be- 
tween them  bars  at  various  distances,  as 
required  by  the  varying  length  sf  the  bear- 
ing shoot  cuttings.  The  bars  are  made  by 
nailing  a  small  strip  on  top  of  each.  As 
late  as  possible  cut  off  the  bearing  shoots 
containing    the     bunches     with     pruning 


shears,  and  shorten  them  so  that  they  will 
go  between  the  end  of  the  box  and  the  top 
part  of  the  bar,  resting  ou  the  bottom  part, 
thus  hanging  the  bunches  in  their  natural 
position.  By  this  method  the  boxes  can  be 
handled  without  shaking  the  shoots  off  the 
bars,  carried  to  the  liyht,  each  bunch  ex- 
amined as  winter  advances,  decaying  ber- 
ries or  bunches  removed,  and  the  best  kept 
without  any  moldy  taste  which  is  so  com- 
mon when  they  are  packed  solid. 

Another  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
plau  will  be  found  to  auswer  admirably 
All  that  is  required  are  two  or  more  iron  or 
wooden  hoops,  two  lengths  of  wire  to  evary 
two  hoops  to  hold  them  in  position,  aud 
some  string,  and  the  contrivance  is  com- 
plete. When  hung  up  it  is  the  easiest  thin^ 
in  the  world  to  trim  out  decayed  or  useless 
berries;  in  fact,  the  stock  of  grapes  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  without  even  shift- 
ing the  contrivance  at  all.  At  a  recent  hor- 
ticultural meeting  at  Grimsby  a  membei 
gave  an  account  of  his  mode  of  preservinj. 
grapes  till  midwinter.  He  filled  chees' 
boxes  with  them  and  buried  the  boxes  ii 
the  earth  so  as  to  totally  exclude  the  air. 
He  then  kept  them  till  February.  Ther 
is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  merit  of  thi 
mode  was  in  giving  the  grapes  a  cool  tern 
perature,  excluding  air  currents  and  pre 
serving  the  coolness  unchanged.  If  thi 
same  conditions  could  be  preserved  in  a 
fruit-room  they  would  be  kept  equally  well 
but  in  common  practice  they  are  more  oi 
less  exposed  to  air  or  air  currents,  and  to  a 
changing  degree  of  temperature.  For  bury- 
ing them  the  soil  should  be  compact,  fret 
from  stone  and  with  a  perfect  drainage. 
But,  of  course,  th  s  is  not  so  simple,  nor  in 
fact,  so  effective  as  the  two  methods  sug- 
gested obove. 

*-♦-«  ■— 

A    FKESNO     VINEYAKO. 


The  greatest  prerequisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  readable  item  is  to  have 
something  to  write  about,  remarks  the  .Re; 
pubUvaiK  Our  orchards  and  vineyards! 
What  fruitful  themes!  One  noticeable  pe- 
culiarity in  Fresno  county  is,  that  while  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  everywhere  apparent, 
very  few  of  our  vineyardisls  desire  to  sell. 
Without  desiring  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  our  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
their  homes  and  do  not  wrsh  to  part  with 
them.  Knowing  this  we  write  with  a 
greater  freedom.  When  hospitality  is  ex- 
tended for  the  sake  of  hospitality,  aud 
vineyardists  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  with  a  view  of  aiding  others, 
then  is  the  reporter's  duty  a  pleasant  one. 

A  short  drive  brought  us  yesterday  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cory,  who  resides  about 
a  mile  aud  a  quarter  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  aun  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
city  limits,  to  the  southeast.  A  row  of  pop- 
lars first  attracts  our  attention.  The  trees 
are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  in 
height  and  only  six  years  old.  Along  the 
lane  iu  front  of  Mr.  Cory's  there  is  a  row 
of  umbrella  trees,  the  growth  of  which  is 
surprising.  They  are  but  three  years  old. 
are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  and 
as  vigorous  and  healthful  as  trees  well 
could  be.  Such  a  growth  has  never  been 
met  with,  we  dare  say,  outside  of  Fresno. 
Fan  palms  grow  and  spread  in  a  way  that 
would  surprise  any  one  unaccustomed  to 
the  rich  si'il  of  this  truly  wonderful 
county. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  Fresno  is  the 
Muscatel  grape,  and  the  growth  we  wit- 
nessed at  Mr,  Cory's  eclipses  all  past  ex- 
periences.    We  saw  there  vines  of  the  mus- , 


e:it  variety  only  five  yt  ars  of  age  which  will 
in  our  jiidgm.ut  produce  at  b  ast  nine  tons 
per  acre  this  year.  Not  only  one  vine,  bnt 
acrea  of  them.  The  grapes  are  larg--,  the 
bunches  are  birge,  and  Ihi  y  hung  in  massi  s 
all  around  the  crown  of  the  vine. 

We  also  saw  there  vines  only  one  year 
old  that  seemed  as  far  advanced  as  ordi- 
nary vines  three  years  of  age.  Upon  these 
one-year-old  vines  were  grapes  enough  to 
mure  than  pay  the  expeus'-s  of  putting  them 
in  and  caiiug  for  the  crop  It  is  the  ra<Pot 
ivouderful  growth  we  have  ever  seen,  ex- 
ceeding anything  ever  noted  iu  Napa.  San- 
ta Clam,  Butte,  San  Bernardino,  or  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  It  would  pay 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  vines  or  iu  the 
growth  of  our  county  to  go  and  look  at  Mr. 
Cory's  one-year-old  vineyard.  He  has 
eighty  acres.  Twenty  a.  res  are  fruui  three 
to  five  years  old  aud  sixty  acres  are  bat  one 
year  old. 

The  care  that  has  been  exercised  in  the 
planting  of  this  aud  other  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  is  notic  able.  The  rows  line  in 
■very  direction.  The  absence  of  weeds 
ilso  attracts  attention,  Subirrigatiuu  by 
leepage,  the  handiest,  most  successful  and 
Jest  plan  in  existence,  tog  ther  wiih  tht  al  - 
>ence  of  rain  and  the  presence  of  sunshine, 
.Hows  the  vines  to  grow  unintirruptedly, 
vhile  weeds  are  easily  kept  out.  Ground 
quirrels.  which  are  so  destructive  to  vine- 
yards in  Contra  Costa,  are  here  very  scarce 
ind  in  many  places  are  absent  altogether, 
ATew^rabbits  get  in,  but  they  are  kept 
pretty  well  killed  off  by  the  farmer  boys, 
who  are  generally  encouraged  by  the  be- 
stowal of  a  bounty. 

Mr.  Cory  appreciates  the  benefit  of  a 
country  life  and  seems  to  have  a  way  of 
persuading  vines  aud  trees  to  grow  in  an 
astonibhing  way.  He  credits  his  success  to 
the  wonderful  climate  aud  soil  of  sub-irri- 
gated Fresno,  but  we  think  Mr.  Cory  is  an 
artistic  and  practical  vigueron. 


What    Oue    .nau    C'au    Do. 

A  French  physician  named  Raoul,  who 
long  dispensed  drugs  ou  a  man-of-war,  find- 
ing life  very  dull  on  board  ship,  stepped 
outside  his  professional  line  a  while  ago  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  the  results  have 
been  so  noteworthy  that  the  Paris  Society 
of  Commercial  Geography  has  just  honored 
him  with  one  of  its  medals.  It  oceured  to 
him  that  the  useful  products  of  Tahiti,  that 
arge  and  lovely  island  of  the  Society  Group 
lu  Polynesia,  could  be  greatly  iucreased  by 
judicious  importations  from  the  flora  of 
other  countries.  So  he  laid  a  considerable 
part  of  the  world  under  contribution,  aud 
in  course  of  time  many  hundreds  of  foreign 
plants  were  doing  their  best  to  take  root  in 
the  soil  of  'I'nhiti.  Among  his  collections 
were  rubber  trees  from  Madagascar,  ebony, 
teak,  and  red  cedar  from  Australia,  tobacco 
from  Java  and  the  Rio  Grande,  cottou  from 
Georgia,  hemp  from  Manila,  cinnamon  and 
nutmegs  from  the  Maly  Archipelago,  grapes 
from  Madeira  and  Tenerifie,  coffee  irom 
Formosa,  aud  a  very  large  variety  of  grasses 
aud  fruit  trees.  He  established  a  nursery 
near  the  chief  town  of  Tahiti,  aud  he  has 
already  proved  that  the  larger  part  of  his 
plants  will  succeed  iu  this  favored  island. 
Grape  culture,  which  he  introduced,  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  enrich  the  country,  and 
it  is  said  that  through  the  efforts  of  this 
man  alone  the  aspects  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  Tahiti  are  undergoing  a  rt- 
markable  change  for  the  better. 
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A     PBUIIIBITIOX     'rONIC\ 

Id  the  maiinfactnrc  of  patieut  lot-diciues, 
a*j'8  tbf  BoNtou  Journal  oj  }lmlth,'xhtxe  art 
degrees  o(  ba8<-D' rts  just  us  iu  i-vi-rj  otbi  r 
illfgitiunte  business.     Tbe  mau  who  puU 
np  a  simple  tonic  costing  a  (ew  ct-nts  pt-r 
quart  and   ntWerlist-K  it  hs  a  cure  for  all 
di^easen,  i^i  ct-rtainly  bad  enough.     He  robs 
the  innocenl  purchaser,  to  be  snre,  but  only 
of   bis   money.     Of  a  niach  greater  crime 
are  those    gnilty  who  put  a   dileteriouB  or 
poisonous  druK  iu  tb<ir  nastrnms,  for  thej 
injare  their  victims  butb  in  ht-altb  and  poc- 
ket.     But    either   of   these   characters   are 
ioDOcoDt  Inmbs,  compared  to  the  one  who, 
onder  pretense  of   curing  a  victim   of   th« 
opium  or  liquor  habit,  puts  into  bis  bands 
as  a  remedy  for  his  disease  a   preparation 
containing   the    Tt-r}-  substance  which    baf 
caused  his  downfult.     One  can  hardly  find 
words  adequate  to  describe  such  a  monster 
and  no  exertion  should  be  ^purtd  to  expos* 
his  fraduleut  preparations.     Only  men  vt\n- 
are  lo>t  to  all    sense  of  shame  can  eugng- 
in  such  uefariouH   business;  and  when  wf 
fiud  a  womrkn  who  lends  herself  to  sueb  a 
trade,  what  must  we  be  forced   to  think  of 
her?     When  women,  to   whom  we  turn  foi 
aid    in  our   hour  of   sickness  or  affiictiou, 
offers  us  the  poifoued  cup  aud<r  the  pre- 
text of  ministering  to  our  wants,  then  in- 
deed,   must  We  ask,    "Is  not   our  boatted 
cirilizatiou  a  failure?" 

Let  us  see  wbt  ther  there  is  anything  to 
condemn  iu  the  various  preparations  of 
iiurriet  Hubbard  Ayer. 

These  preparations  appeared  quite  sud- 
denly upon  the  market,  with  lavish  adver- 
tiniug  accompunied  by  testimonials  from 
Well  known  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  following  extract  from  the  circular 
accompanying  -'Vita  Nuova''  will  show 
the  claims  made  fur  this  nostmui: 

This  tonic  is  nothing  more  less  than  a 
wonderful  n  medy  prepared  from  the  pre- 
Kcriptiuu  of  0U6  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  iu  New  York  City,  just  exactly 
what  he  would  give  you  if  you  needed  a 
tonic  or  were  troubled  with  any  of  the 
symptoms  below  enumerated  and  vent  to 
him  for  advice.  This  prescription  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  when 
she  was  very  ill,  as  it  has  been  given  by 
the  same  physician  to  many  other  ovr- 
worked  people  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration.  Mrs.  Ayer  now  offers  it  to 
you  unchanged  in  any  way,  excepting  that 
when  Mrs.  Ayer  commeaced  to  manufac- 
ture it  for  Bale,  she  discovered  that  one  of 
the  ingredient,  which  is  very  expensive, 
is  invariably  adulterated.  She  went  to 
first  bands  at  once  and  made  arrangements 
fur  a  supply  of  this  ingredient,  which 
should  be  absolutely  pure,  as  she  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  quality  in  every 
ounce  made.  Go  to  the  nearest  drug  store 
and  bug  a  bottle  of  Vita  Nurva  (Kew  life. ) 
You  will  fiud  that  it  tastes  like  a  wine 
thirty  years  old.  while  positively  free  from 
alcohol  or  narcotics,  and  purely  vegetable, 
and  without  the  reactionary  effects  which 
render  many  tonics  worthless. 

The  circular  goes  ou  to  say  that  the 
medicine  is  the  "best,  surest  and  safest" 
(or  any  disease  due  to  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood;  and  then  follows 
this  definite  statement: 

It  is  a  sure  Specific  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Opium  Habit,  as  the  victim,  by  discontinu- 
ing the  use  of  these  article<».  will,  while 
taking  Vita  Nuova,  escape  the  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  and  longing  (or  these  horrible 
stimulauts,  and  by  exerciF^iug  a  Hltle  rulf 
tontrol  for  a  short  time  uuly,  will  find  him- 


self entirely  cured.  ^Here  we  h.iv^'  direct 
claims  made  for  the  "tonic/'  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  alcohol  and  a  sure  specific 
for  the  alcohol  and  opium  habits.  Let  us 
sec  how  these  claims  are  bom  out  by  ana- 
lysis. 

A  bottle  of  the  Vita  Nuova  gives,  on 
opening,  the  characteristic  smell  of  wine, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  tast«  and  color. 
The  liquid  contained  18.76  per  cent,  of 
alcolol  by  volomn,  and  12  per  cent,  of 
solid  residue  on  evaporation,  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  sugar.  This  residue  tested 
by  all  the  rt-ageuts  for  the  various  alka  ioids 
gave  no  reaction,  showing  that  the  liquid 
is  essentially  port  wine.  But  we  can  go 
further  than  this.  From  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  the  residue  it  is  evident  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  wine  of 
some  tonic  property.  But  from  the  ignor- 
ant or  (aulty  miihod  of  preparation,  so 
small  a  quantity  of  the  drug  or  drugs  used 
remaius  in  the  finished  product  that  it  fails 
to  give  a  reaction  sufficiently  distinct  to 
identify  it  evt-n  with  the  most  delicate  re- 
agents. 

Comparing  the  amount  of  residue  and 
its  cbamcler  with  that  obtained  from  genu- 
ine imporred  port  wines,  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  wine  used  is  native  port, 
which  may  mean  any  strong  sweet  wine 
colored  to  imitate  the  genuine  article. 

Here  then  is  the  famous  tonic  which 
clarifies  the  mind  and  stimulates  its  action, 
according  to  Delancy  Nicoll;  which  brings 
peace  and  hope,  according  to  Prof.  David 
Swing,  the  divine;  which  is  "well  namtd 
new  life,''  according  to  S.  S.  Cox;  and 
which,  in  the  words  of  Hon.  Jacob  Hess, 
is  the  most  exhilarating  uon-intoxicatiug 
tonic  I  have  ever  tried!  Lawyer  and 
clergyman,  diplomat  and  politician,  all 
join  in  singing  the  praises  of  cheap  wine 
as  a  panacea! 

But,  seriously,  can  any  one  believe  for  a 
moment  that  these  men  ever  lent  their 
names  to  such  a  monstrous  swindle?  Who- 
ever was  bold  enough  to  conceive  and 
carry  on  such  a  trade,  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  anybody's  name  or  fame,  if  he 
thought  it  would  advance  his  interests. 
Knowing  that  no  law  can  reach  him,  he 
continues  on  his  path  of  dec*  it  and  thus 
he  will  continue  until  his  patient  and  long- 
suffering  victims  rise  up,  join  hands  with 
their  brethren,  the  dupes  of  various  other 
quacks  and  quack  medicines,  and  secure 
the  enactment  of  suitable  laws  by  which 
these  sharks  may  receive  their  just  duserts. 
But  to  return  to  our  Vita  Nuova.  As  al 
ready  quoted  from  the  circular,  this  article 
is  claimed  to  he  posilivtly  frttfrom  alcohol. 
Compare  this  with  the  18.75  per  cent  alco- 
hol found  by  analysis  and  comment  is  un- 
necessary. This  is  a  straight  out  and  out 
misstatement,  and  when  the  quantity  re- 
commended is  taken  into  account,  is 
<juiU  capable  of  producing  intoxictUon. 
The  dose  is  three  tablespoonfuls  or  an  or- 
dinary wintglossful  three  times  a  day.  Now 
this  "tonic"'  contains  about  one-nfth  oj 
is  t'trfume  of  pure  alcohol,  this  nine  table- 
spoon fula^wonld  equal  n*  arly  (ico  tablespoon- 
fula  of  alcohols  or  more  than  a  wintglassful  <  / 
straiyht  whiskey  I 
But  Ibis  deception  sinks  into  insignificance 
ben  we  take  np  the  next  claim  for  this  nos- 
trum. "A  sure  specific  for  tht  alcolol  hnhU. " 
Imagine  for  a  moment  a  victim  nf  alcohol, 
who  has  by  shctfr  force  of  will  given  up  the 
intoxicating  cup.  He  r<ads  iu  the  newspa- 
pers of  this  womKrful  t<»nic,  which  is  so 
high'y  recomnifndrd  by  Ufll  k-noxni  people, 
and  hopes  at  last  that  b«   haa  found   that 


which  will  restore  bis^hattLrcd  nerves.  The 
first  dose  sends  through  his  system  the  well- 
remembered  feeling  o(  by-gone  days,  and 
trusting  to  the  statement  that  it  is  non-al- 
coholic the  innocent  victim  sinks  once 
more  into  his  old  habits,  a  victim  to  those 
remorseless  robbers.  Such  a  picture  ap- 
pears very  sad  to  the  reader,  but  he  soon 
forgets  it.  unless  he  has.  like  the  writer,  bad 
personal  experience  of  just  such  a  case, 
which  was  not,  however,  with  the  nostrum 
und*  r  discussion.  It  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion among  lawyers,  how  far  the  claims  of 
patent  medicine  quacks  offer  ground  for  a 
criminal  prosecution,  vl'nfortnnaltly,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  people  who  for  a  consid- 
eration, will  Hvrear  they  have  been  cured  by 
this  man's  "Sarsnparitia,"  or  that  man's 
"Discovery,'*  or  some  other  "medicine," 
and  afford  a  loop>hole  of  escape  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  articles.  But  in  the 
case  of  Vita  Nuova  no  such  escape  is  possi- 
ble. The  distinct  claim  is  made  that  it  is 
non-alcoholic,  and  tne  invalid  ril^nug  upon 
that  statem>  nt  pays  his  dollar  for  that  which 
he  corld  purchase  in  any  store  (or  one  quar- 
ter that  Slim.  I(  this  is  not  obtaining  money 
by  misleading  the  public,  it  comes  so  near 
to  it  that  no  reasonable  man  can  see  any  dif- 
ference. 

The  other  articles  of  this  same  list — "Ke- 
Ciimier  preparations"— have  also  been  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  but  as  the  space  allotted 
for  this  week  has  already  been  overrun,  the 
results  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal.  Twe  of  these 
preparations  contain  a  deadly  poison,  cor- 
rnsive  sublimate,  which  is  forbidden  to  be 
sold  in  this  State  without  a  physician's  pre- 
scription, and  every  reader  of  the  Jourrt'i/is 
cautioned  most  strongly  against  buying  any 
of  these  articles. 


A     PROFITABLE    TKANSAITIOX. 


Vine    has   purchased     of 
raisin    crop,    comprising 


Boyd     &     De 
S.    C.    Evans    hi: 

lOo  acres,  (or  the  round  sum  of  $10,000  on 
the  vines.  This  is  about  $100  per  acre. 
We  understand  from  Mr.  Evans  that  it  has 
cost  about  §25  per  ncre,  ger  year,  for  water, 
care  and  cultivation,  leaving  $75  net  per 
acre.  This  price  was  based  somewhat  upon 
the  yield  the  past  two  years,  which  has 
been  something  over  8,000  boxes. 

The  crop  this  year  is  vt-ry  fine  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  at  least  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  larger  than  before.  Mr.  Exans 
says  that  after  examining  his  vineyards  thor- 
oughly, and  finding  the  buyers  were  paj-ing 
50  p<r  ton  for  small  ranches,  and  wish- 
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iug  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  annoyance 
attending  the  picking,  curing  and  packing, 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  wonid  sell  his 
crop  (or  $10,000,  and  i(  no  purchaser  took 
bim  at  this  price  he  would  sell  at  the  best 
ofler  per  ton  on  the  vine.  He  submitted 
this  proposal  to  the  several  buyers  and  re- 
ceived bids  at  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton  on 
vines.  Boyd  and  De  Vine  closed  at  the 
above  price  (or  the  lot. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  experience 
gives  a  criterion  for  estimates  o(  production 
so  as  to  bring  buyer  and  producer  together. 
Mr.  Evans  says  that  the  fruit  merchant 
should  handle  the  grapes  from  the  tinie 
they  are  picked,  so  as  to  insure  proper 
curing,  assorting  and  packing.  There  is 
quite  a  quantity  of  land  yet  in  Uiverside 
which  can  be  purchased  for  $250  per  acre, 
with  the  best  water-right  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  iu  five  years  can  be  made  to 
pnxluce  equal  to  Ibis  deal  of  Mr.  Evans. 
Here  is  a  pointer  (or  some  of  our  eastern 
fanners  to  look  into. 


BLACUBOT    AND    MILbEfT. 

Information  recently  received  from  Vin«- 
land.  New  Jersey,  is  to  the  effect,  that   the 
experiments  which  have  been  conducted  tha 
present  season  on  Colonel  A.  W.  Pearson's 
fruit    farm    under    the    supervision  o(  the 
United    States   Government,  have    resulted 
in  some  valuable  and  important  discoveries, 
particulariy    regarding     the    culture  o(  the 
grape.     Professor  Scribner  o(  the    AgricuU 
tural  Department,  who  has  spent  some  days 
there,  expressed  satis(action  as  to  the  results 
already  attained.   It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  spraying  the  vines    (requently  with    • 
solution  o(  sulphate    of    copper   and   lime, 
known  as  "Bordeaux  mixture,"  will    effect- 
ually prevent  both  mildew    and  black    rot. 
The  spraying  was  begun  on   the   Pearson 
farm  on  May  28,  and  effectually    prevented 
the  rot  where  the  clusters  were  exposed  to 
the   spray.      Microscopic  examination  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  berries,  after  spray- 
ing, were  encased  by  a   metallic    coating, 
which  protects  the  grape    until   waabed   off 
by  heavy  rains  or  cracked  by  growth.     The 
department  recommends  that  the    spraying 
be  commenced  a  week  or   two    previous    to 
blooming  or  about  the  Middle  of  May.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made  with    a    view   to 
finding  preventives  of  fungus  on  the  foliage 
of  apples,  pears  and  cherries.       The  "Bor- 
deaux  mixture"   is  prepared    as    follows. 
Dissolve    \6   lbs.  o(  sulphate  of  copper  in 
22  gallons  o(  water;  in  another  vessel  elake 
30   lbs.  of  lime   in   six  gallons    o(     water. 
When  the  latter  mixture  has   cooled,    it   is 
slowly  poured  into  the  copper  solution,  care 
being  taken    to  mix    the    fluids   thoroughly 
by  constant  stirring.     It  is  well  to  havethia 
compound  prepared  some  days  before  it   is 
required  (or  use.     It  should  be  well  stirred 
be(ore  applying.     Some  have    reduced   the 
ingredients  to  two  pounds   of    sulphate   of 
copper  and  two  pounds  of  lime  to  22  gallons 
of  water,  and  have  obtained    good    results. 
Well     made    pumps    with    specially     con- 
structed nozzles  are  required  for  the   appli- 
cation of  this  compound,  unless   we    resort 
to  the  tedious  and  wasteful  method  of  using 
brooms  or  wisps    made    of    slender    twigs, 
which  are  dipped    into  the   compound    and 
then  switched  right  and  led  so  as  to   spray 
the  foliage. 


Sl'XMER     DIET. 


The  best  diet  for  hot  weather  is  one  com- 
posed chiefly  of  (ruits,  grain  and  milk.  An 
orange  or  two  before  breakfast  is  an  excel- 
lent means  of  preparing  the  stomach  for 
morning  meal,  as  it  cleanses  away  the  mu- 
cus with  which  the  mucous  membrane  lin- 
ing the  stomach  becomes  covered  when  it 
has  been  empty  foi  some  time.  Two  meals 
are  amply  sufficient  for  tne  majority  of  per- 
sons, in  the  summer  season.  If  anything 
is  taken  is  taken  at  night,  it  should  be  but 
ver)*  little, — a  large  (ruit,  a  glass  o(  milk, 
»  little  rice  with  milk,  or  something  equal- 
simple, — and  that  should  be  eaten  early. 
We  should  remember  that  during  the  sum- 
mer season  less  food  is  required  than  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather,  when  so  much  (ood 
is  needed  to  be  used  as  (uel  to  maintain 
the  heal  of  the  body. --Oood  Ifeatth. 


Thk  *JUroy  Oatfttf  says  (bat  parties  ia 
that  Section  interested  in  the  scheme  at 
drying  wine  grapes,  ah  h  mode  of  escape 
from  ruinously  low  prices,  are  feeling  eo- 
courag*  d  by  the  (act  that  a  Urge  fruit  Arm 
of  San  Francisco  ha.s  a  rtprest-utative  in 
the  fit  Id  offt-ring  'J  cents  a  pound  for  dried 
graphs  in  advance.  This  is  t  bual  t*  $M 
per  tou  gross  for  the  undried  grapes. 
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THE    LIMir    OF    AI^COIIOL. 


The  limit  of  alcohol  allowed  for  of&ciual 
wiues  ia  12  per  ceut.  by  weight,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  coufiroied  by  tbe  fxaminaliou 
ruadd  by  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Washington,  which  publishes 
the  following  statement: 

Any  wine  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
alcohol  than  fifteen  per  cent,  by  volume 
(twelve  per  ceut.  by  weight)  can  be  safely- 
declared  to  be  fortified,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  fermentation  is  arrested  when 
the  alcoholic  content  reaches  about  that 
point. 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  wines  in  which  the 
amouut  of  alcohol  fouud  is  frequently  as 
20  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  occasionully  a 
higher  amount,  instead  of  12  per  cent. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  analyst  of  drugs  with  reference 
to  this  subject. 

From  the  report  just  quoted  it  appears 
that  adulteration  of  wines  has  kept  pace  in 
this  country  with  the  rapid  growth  of  their 
production. 

The  comparative  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wines  in  the  United  States 
ia  shown  by  the  following  figurers: 

WINES  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year 

Wines  of 

Imported  Wines 

Ending 
June  30 

Domestic 

entered  for 

Total. 

Product 

Consumption 

Oatlotu. 

OalUm. 

Gallons. 

1840... 

.       12-1,734 

4,748.362 

5,873,096 

18B0... 

.       221, '249 

6,094,622 

6,315,871 

1860... 

1.860,008 

9,199,133 

11,059,141 

1870... 

.    3,059.618 

9,165,549 

12,225,067 

1880.. 

.23.298,940 

5,030,601 

28.329,541 

1886... 

.17,366,393 

4,700,827 

22,067,220 

The  following  table  represents  the  per- 
centage of  adulteration  found  in  wines  ex 
amined  by  the  State  Board  with  referance 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia; 

Whole  Dumber  eiamined 70 

Number  having  an  excess  of  alcohol 52 

Kumber  having  an  excess  of  Bolid  residue. 62 

The  two  latter  items  do  not  necessarily 
represident  the  same  samples. 

Upon  this  standard  all  of  the  samples  of 
port  and  Madeira  examined  by  the  analyst 
of  the  Board  were  found  to  be  fortified 
without  exception. 

The  Board  receives  the  valuable  monthly 
reports  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Laboratory, 
giving  the  summary  of  their  examinations 
for  each  month.  From  these  reports  the 
following  table  is  complied,  which  indicates 
the  extent  of  adulteration  found  in  the 
wines  oflfered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  Paris 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1887. 
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The  following  authentic  information  re- 
lative to  the  adulteration  of  shrrry  wine  is 
copied  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  the 
Mayor  of  Ji-nz  de  la  Froutera,  the  seat  of 
the  sherry  wine  district: 

It  is  ft  fact  that  more  bntts  are  exported 
every  year  under  the  uame  of  sherry  than 
the  district  producers,  and  yet  the  legiti- 
mate product  has  no  sale,  and  the  spurious 
wines  usurping  their  titles  injure  the  fame 
acquired  through  centuries. 

The  great  variety  of  brands  of  complex 
mixtures  of  names  and  imitation,  has  intio- 
duced  the  greatist  confusion  m  the  busi- 
ness. Certain  cellars  look  like  mysterious 
laboratories,  whose  secrets  nobody  ia  allow- 
ed to  penetrate,  and  hence  comes  that  in- 
finite amouut  of  prices.  What  can  be 
assured  is,  that  the  finer  grades — the  genu- 
ine sherry— have  necessarily  only  to  main- 
tain a  value  which  will  never  allow  it  to 
become  confounded  with  those  liquids 
which  are  to-day  the  principal  brands  for 
exportation. 

The  subject  of  the  importation  of  Ger- 
man alcohol  and  its  use  in  fortifying  Span- 
ish wines  is  further  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  Consul  Ingraham,  who  states  that 
German  alcohol  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
Spanish  alcohol  and  has  driven  all 
other  alcohol  from  the  market  through- 
out Spain,  the  amount  of  its  importation 
being  $12,000,000.  It  injures  the  reputa- 
tion of-  Spanish  wines  for  purity,  and 
aflects  the  general  health  by  their  adultera- 
tion. 

THE  DISTILLED  LIQUOBS  OF  THE  PAARMA- 
COHCELA. 

Of  the  twenty  samples  of  brandy  and 
whiskey  which  were  examined,  oue  only, 
and  that  a  sample  of  whiskey,  was  found 
to  conform  to  the  requirement.  (Later  ex- 
aminations, made  since  October  1,  have 
shown  considerable  improvement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  quality  of  whiskey  examined.) 
The  following  statement,  made  by  au  ex- 
pert, confirms  the  experience  of  the  analyst 
of  the  Board  with  reference  to  brandy  as 
sold  to  the  consumer,  and  the  statement 
unfortunately  applies  to  the  pharmacist  as 
well  as  to  dealers  in  liquors: 

The  term  "brandy''  seems  to  be  no  long- 
er applied  to  a  spirit  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  grapes,  but  to  a  complex  mix- 
ture, the  alcohol  of  which  is  derived  from 
grain,  potatoes,  or,  worse  of  all,  the  refuse 
of  the  beet  sugar  refineries.  It  would 
seem  to  be  fairly  impossible  at  present  to 
purchase  a  pure  cognac,  as  each  individual 
proprietor  of  a  vineyard  has  become  a  dis- 
tiller and  compounder.  Ho  has  acquired 
the  art  of  imitating  any  special  flavor  or 
vintage  of  brandy  that  may  be  called  for. 
Potato  spirits  and  beet  alcohols  the  most 
deleterious  and  obnoxious  of  all  tbe  varie- 
ties of  spirits  are  sent  from  Germany  into 
France  in  vast  quanties.  These  are  flavor- 
ed, colored  and  branded  or  labeled  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  American  connoisseurs.  Tht 
mere  fact  of  coming  out  of  bond,  oi 
"straight  through  the  custom-house,"  it 
generally  accepted  here  as  sufficient  evid 
ence  that  they  are  pure  and  genuine.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  j-hysicians  them 
selves  frequently  strengthen  this  halluciua 
tion  in  favor  of  imported  spirits  by  giving 
the  most  stringent  orders  to  the  patients  to 
procure  genuine  French  cognac,  even 
though  it  may  command  tenfold  the  price 
of  au  absolutely  pure  spirit  of  domestic 
production.  This  imperative  command  be- 
comes a  cruel  injustice  in  the  case  of  poor 
patients.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances 
'  what  is   there  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of 


French  brandy  in  preference  to  pure  domes- 
tic spirit? 

As  a  general  rule  the  druggists  through- 
out the  State,  have  shown  a  commendable 
desire  to  couforni  to  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  relative  to  the  sale  of  drugs,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  gradual  but  decided 
improvement  in  the  actual  quality  of  drugs 
as  sold  by  them  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  articles 
with  reference  to  which  notices  wero  issued 
to  retail  druggists,   informing    them  of  the 
fact  of  aduUeratiou: 
Arliclen   Adulterated,  on  Account  of  Which 

Notices  Were  Sent. 


SUMMER    PRITNINU. 


Olive  oil « 

Oil  of  ]uniper 6 

Oil  of  cubebs 2 

Tincture  of  n  jx  vomica. .  11 

Tincture  of  opium 4 

Compound  spirits  of  eth8r.6 
Spirits  of  nitrous fither,,. .4 

PotjasB  um,  iodide 3 

Potoasiuici,  bitartrate 2 

Saccliarated  pepsin 3 

Red  v*iD« 9 


White  wine 2 

Port  wine 4 

Brandv. 1 

Allspice .......2 

Iron  and  quinine, 

citrate .1 

Sacchoruted  carbon- 
ate of  iron.. 1 

Powdered  umstrrd.-l 
Powdered  Jalap 1 

Total 69 


PROSECUTIONS. 

The  whole  number  of  prosecutions  dur, 
ing  the  year  ending  September  30,  1887- 
were  64,  nearly  all  of  which  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  the  parties. 

There  were  also  seven  other  cases  in 
which  the  evidence  of  guilt  was  sufficiently 
clear,  but  warrants  were  not  obtained, 
either  in  consequence  of  inability  to  find 
the  oflTenders  or  for  other  reasons  of  simi- 
lar nature. 


MEXICAN      SUGAR. 


It  is  said  that  Mexico,  were  its  agricul- 
tural resources  properly  developed,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  sugar  enough  to  supply 
the  entire  world  for  ages  to  come.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  said  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  perfect  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  cane.  If  the  duty  on  sugar 
should  happen  to  be  repealed  by  Congress 
as  is  proposed,  a  large  trade  may  grow  up 
between  this  country  and  Mexico.  At  the 
present  time,  England  takes  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  sugar  exported  from  that 
country.  The  backwardness  of  the  Mexi- 
can sugar  production  ia  said  to  be  caused 
by  not  only  a  lack  of  capital  but  a  want  of 
proper  transportation  facilities.  At  present 
it  is  carried  on  mule  back  across  the  coun- 
try which  primitive  style  of  traffic  is  slow, 
laborious  and  unprofitable,  and  on  account 
of  the  crudeness  of  the  machinery  and 
methods  of  production  the  sugar  is  of  very 
inferior  quality.  Large  areas  of  land  in 
Mexico  are  said  to  be  particularly  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  cane.  On  table  lands 
where  irrigation  is  possible  it  may  be  made 
to  grow  very  luxuriantly,  while  down  near 
the  sea  where  there  ia  plenty  of  moisture 
it  is  thought  that  sugar  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  iu  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  with  proper  appli- 
ances it  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
oue  cent  a  pound.  What  the  people  need 
is  improved  machinery  and  more  economi- 
cal methods  of  manufacture.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  cane  is  ground  between  woodeu 
rollers,  turned  by  horse  power,  very  much 
after  the  style  of  the  old  New  England 
cider  mill,  which  does  not  extract  half  the 
juice.  Mexican  sugar  is  not  refined,  only 
brown  sugar  being  used  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  natives.  Brown  lump  sugar,  a 
staple  article  of  consumption  there,  brings 
from  10  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound  retail. 
There  ought  to  be  a  good  profit  for  some 
enterprising  American  who  has  sufficient 
capital  to  go  into  the  sugar  manufacturing 
business  in  Mexico.— Grocer's  Criterion. 


Heavy    summer-pruning,    or  lopping  off 
leaves   and    branches  after  a  good  growth 
has  been  made,  ^ays  the  Country  Oetitlenian, 
always  checks  more  or  less  the  vigor  of  the 
p  aut,  and  if  the  rubbing  off  of  the  super- 
numerary shoots  has  been  attended  to  early 
in  the  season,  very  little   more    will   be  re- 
quired than  merely  pinching  back  the  tips 
of  such  shoots  as  are  likely  to  occupy  too 
much   space.     There    must  be  a  sufficient 
amouut  of  foliage  to  feed  well  the  growing 
fruit.      We  have  seen  a  vineyard  ruiued  by 
cutting    off    shoots  and  leaves,  under    the 
mistaken  view  of  letting  in  sunshine  on  the 
grapes.     It  is  the  leaves  tnat  need  the  sun- 
light, and    not  the    fruit.     It  ia  better    to 
give  too  much  vine  and  foliage  above  the 
grapes  than  too    little.     But  there  should 
not  be  so  much  as  to  present    a    crowded 
mass   oi    leaves.      As  a    general   rule,  the 
hardy,  free-growing  varieties  should  be  so 
pruned    as   to    leave   the    strong    bearing 
shoots   about   a   foot   apart,  more   or   less, 
which  will   give  room   for  the   fully  devel- 
oped leaves  without  crowding.     Therefore, 
as  early  in  the   season   as   the   new   shoots 
have  made  an  iuch   or  two   of   growth,  all 
those  likely  to  prove  supernumeraries  should 
be  rubbed  off,  leaving  room  for  the  remaiu- 
ones  to   grow.     This  is  easily  and  rapidly 
done,     "Lopping  all  shoots  to  two  leaves," 
according  to  your  mode,  is  not  giving  ample 
foliage,  and  if  you  cut   away  much   that  is 
already  grown,  you  do  a  serious  injury.     It 
would  be  better  to  permit  too  dense  a  growth 
than  to  give  his  check,  but  best  of  all  is  not 
to  allow  enough   shoots  to   grow   so   as  to 
crowd   each  other.     Some  vines,  however, 
will  possess  more  natural  vigor  to  withstand 
this  treatment  than  others*     The  same  prin- 
ciples  apply   to   trimming   trees,  although 
"preserving  the  equilibrium"  is   a  separate 
matter,  as  vigor  may  be  given  to  a  lop-sided 
tree  as  well  as  to  au  upright  one,  if  proper- 
ly treated  in  other  respects. 


BARRING    THE    BAR. 


The  Viticultural  Commissioners  have  hit 
on  a  plan  by  which  they  can  overcome  tbe 
objection  to  the  proposed  Piatt's  Hall  ex- 
hibition. Every  saloouist  in  the  vicinity  o( 
Montgomery  and  Bush  streets  protested 
against  the  exhibition,  on  the  ground  that 
a  bar  was  to  be  annexed,  and  they  got  an 
opinion  from  the  Attorney-General,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Viticultural  Commissioners 
could  not  have  a*bar. 

The  bar  will  not  be  opened.  As  now  pro- 
posed, every  vinegrower,  wine-maker, 
raisin  producer  or  merchant,  will  have  the 
right  to  exhibit  his  productions  and  wares 
in  the  hall.  Viticultural  machinery  models 
cau  also  be  exhibited.  If  any  oue  making 
a  display  desires  to  sell  his  goods,  he  cau  do 
so  in  a  roundabout  way. 

A  catalogue  embracing  every  sample  ia  to 
be  made  up  and  corrected  at  least  every 
month.  A  wine  producer  having  a  stock  of 
wine  cau  have  hid  name,  address,  the  loca- 
tion of  his  agent  iu  San  Francisco  and  the 
quantity  of  wine  as  well  as  the  price,  placed 
on  this  catalogue.  Any  one  desiring  to  pur- 
chase wine  or  raisins  can  go  to  the  exhil)i- 
ors  and  select  by  sample.  The  bargains 
will  be  made  by  the  exhibitors  and  not  by 
the  commission,  and  a  price  will  be  set  on 
the  samples  so  high  that  the  saloonists  can- 
not complain  that  the  exhibition  is  compet- 
ing with  them. 

This  plan  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
the  dealers  and  growers.  The  hall  will  be 
vacated  by  the  gambling  concern  which 
holds  forth  at  present  on  October  26th,  and 
soon  afterward  the  exhibits  will  begin  to  ar- 
rive. 


Aug.  31,  1888 


AX   FRAXOTSOO   T\I>.RCIIANT. 
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F.AKi.T  i>niM\-4;. 


At  the  npoiiiuf;  of  tbe  fair  in  Loh  Angelt-a 
last  Wfck,  }[(>u.  L.  J.  l!ot;o  ill  til  livt  riiifz  tbr 
BddresR  as  president  of  the  asHociutiou,  ru 
ferrt'd  to  tbe  m;'»tt'rinn8  dying  of  grnpc 
TiDoa  ot  Aniibfiui  and  otber  lucalilies  ns 
follows: 

•*  As  ngnrds  Ibe  dis'  ns'^,  wl:itb  is  killing 
onr  gmpo  viufs  in  somo  loculitit  s,  it  is  tbo 
more  aunoving,  as  no  wiiisfiictory  rt-asou 
can  bo  given  wbicb  nccounls  for  it.  Dig 
up  A  vine  nhich  bus  died,  nnd  tbo  bark 
and  wood,  l>otb  iu  the  i-oots  and  top  of  tbe 
vine,  are  entirely  free  from  imperffctionfi 
or  nmrkfi,  no  ins<  ct,  no  decay,  iu  fnct,  no 
occult  reason  cnn  bo  given.  Professor 
Morse,  of  (be  university,  wbo  was  sent  for 
to  uiiike  exuminntion,  found  uolhiug,  aud 
gave  it  us  bis  belief  ibrtt  it  was  oaased  by 
violent  changes  of  teniperature,  a  very  hut 
time  of  wentb*  r  following  a  cold  foggy 
time,  thus  causing  an  txbnnsting  of  the 
Htuck  of  the  plant  than  it  was  prepared 
for.  There  wonid  be  somo  pbmsibility 
about  this,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  we  huv< 
nivt r  bad  such  trouble  for  OTer  a  hundred 
years.  It  might  be  possible  to  believe  Ihikt 
one  such  accidental  year  might  come  where 
the  change  from  cold  to  hot  were  eicop- 
tioniil,  and  thus  have  this  trouble  that  one 
year,  but  the  trouble  about  this  matter  is 
that  this  couditiou  of  the  vines  dying  is 
repeating  iiself  each  coming  year,  and  it 
has  now  repeated  itself  fur,  sjiy  five  years, 
and  each  succeeding  year  the  damage  has 
increased  more  each  time.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  accident  that  has  come  about  for 
oue  year,  bat  one  that  repeats  itself  every 
year  (or  the  last  five  years.  Now.  this 
would  not  likely  be  the  case,  nor  can  it  be 
believed  that  this  one  year  has  planted 
this  disease  at  d  time  completed  the  harm 
done,  for  it  is  u  fact  that  Anaheim  was  af- 
fected first,  followed  by.  pt  rhaps  a  year 
later,  by  Santa  Ana,  and  subsequent  to 
that  time  it  has  raude  its  appearance  iu 
San  Gabriel  valley. 

"I  have  studiid  over  this  matter  much 
ai  d  tried  to  form  some  theory  why  this  is. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  may  pos- 
sibly explain  this  singular  pbeucmenon, 
namely:  Too  early  pruning.  In  years  pre- 
viona  to  the  appearance  of  this  disease 
prauing  was  never  doue  until  the  vine  had 
shed  all  its  leaves.  At  Auaheim  I  first 
saw  pruning  done  as  soon  almost  as  the 
grape  crop  was  gathered,  and  even  as  early 
as  October,  It  being  convenieut.  I  too 
followed  in  the  practice  and  again  followed 
me,  and  with  no  immediate  evil  effect.  It 
is  true  that  vines  thus  earlj*  pruned  were 
were  the  lust  to  bud  out  the  following 
spring,  but  as  there  was  no  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  growth,  when  the  vines  did  start, 
it  was  a  condition  of  affairs  to  be  desired, 
(or  it  made  less  risk  to  the  crop  of  grapes 
by  being  overtaken  by  a  late  frost.  Yet 
that  there  was  an  tffect  was  citarly  shown 
by  the  lateness  of  the  vine  putting  forth 
their  new  growth.  Again.  Anah<  im  was 
the  first  to  practice  early  pruning,  and  was 
the  first  to  snffiT  from  the  vines  dying. 
Bantu  Auu  would  uuturally.  being  adjoin- 
ing, be  the  next  to  follow  the  practice  and 
was  next  affected.  Sunny  Slope,  my 
(ormer  home,  was  the  first  to  suffer  In  the 
Sun  Gabriel  valby,  and  was  the  first  to 
pructictT  the  early  pruning.  All  these  facts 
may  be  only  coincidents,  and  may  nut  be 
the  cause  (or  accounting  (or  thie  disease, 
yet  wheu  no  satisfactory  renNou  has  ever 
bei  n  given,  it  may  be  w.U  to  postpone 
Ibis  early  pruning  and  go  back  to  the  lata 


pruning  as  was  ^practiced  in  former  years 
and  until  all  the  Uaves  have  naturally  been 
shed  by  maturity.  To  prune  iu  October 
and  November,  nearly  all  the  leaves  are  yet 
held  fast  aud  many  of  the  ends  of  shoots 
are  yet  making  a  feeble  growth.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  strip- 
ping the  leaves  of  the  most  robust  growth 
of  any  tree  or  jjlant  i(  o(teu  enough  re- 
peated will  kill  buch  tree  or  plant.  It  is 
true,  in  October  and  November  leaves  of 
the  vine  have  naturally  performed  their 
duly,  ond  the  wood  is  hard,  yet  it  nmy  be 
after  all,  this  early  pruning  followed  for  a 
fuw  years,  in  the  end  tells  on  the  life  and 
health  of  a  vine,  and  bus  the  same  (ffect. 
only  more  slowly  aud  less  apparent  than 
Ihe  stripping  the  new  haves  has  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  all  plant  life. 


THE     VINt:     AND    ITS     FBDIT. 


(Continues)  from  Pagv  148.) 


Continuing  the  subject  in  the  Vineyard- 
isi.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCnrty  says:  In  the  old 
sculptures  showing  the  process  of  treading 
out  the  grape  juices,  A  group  of  men  are 
seen  substantially  naked  holding  to  short 
ropes,  fastened  to  a  beam  over  them  to  en- 
able them  to  preserve  their  equilibrium, 
and  work  with  greater  ease.  The  treading 
was  accompanied  with  singing  or  "shout- 
ing," that  is,  some  sort  of  monotonous  re- 
frain, like  that  one  hears  on  ship-board 
when  a  gang  of  sailors  are  hoisting  the 
canvas.  These  vats  were  sometimes  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  prophet  Isiuh 
wrote  in  the  fifth  chapter,  second  verse,  of 
the  wine  press:  *'He  made  a  wine  press 
therein."  Literrally  he  hewed  a  wine 
press.  So  Jesus  says  in  Matt.  21:23;  "  He 
digged  a  wine  press  in  it;''  that  is,  hewed  it 
out  of  the  rock.  It  must  have  been  that 
these  ancient  "treaders''  of  the  grapes  had 
cleaner  feet  than  the  average  viuyardist  of 
the  present  time,  or  that  the  wine  drinkers 
were  a  good  deal  less  fastidious  than  now— 
which? 

Chamber's  Cyclopiodiu  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  some  of  the  wine- 
makiug  countries  of  Europe  it  bus  been  a 
custom  to  have  to  have  "a  naked  man  go 
into  the  wine  tub,  who  accomplished  the 
necessary  stirring  and  promoted  fermenta- 
tion by  his  animal  heat.  Several  persons 
have  been  killed  iu  this  way  by  suffocation 
from  the  atmos[ihere  of  carbonic  acid 
gas." 

The  gleukofl  or  mustern,  or  in  our  lan- 
guage "must''  which  ran  from  the  grape 
iuto  the  vat  by  natural  pressure  was  usu- 
ally, even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romana 
preserved  separately,  and  great  caro  was 
taken  to  prevent  its  fermentation.  The 
mode  by  which  this  was  accomplished  was 
to  put  it  in  a  close  vessel  and  sink  it  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  for  thu  Fpuce  of  a  month 
or  more. 

Tbe  juice  obtained  from  preBsing  was  of- 
ten boiled  dowu  instead  nf  being  allowed  to 
ferment.  It  was  so  common  a  process  in 
all  ancient  wine-making  regions  that  places 
Were  tilled  up  for  tho  purpose  and  were 
called  drfruUjrut  (singtilar  defrutariam.) 
The  wine  thus  inspiasated — '•boiled  down,'' 
n  duced  to  one-half  of  its  original  quan- 
tity, was  termed  defructnm,  Frequeut  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  bible,  as  well  as  in 
classical  writing  of  a  kind  of  boiled  witie 
or  syrop,  the  thickness  of  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  mingle  water  with  it  either 
hot  or  cold  b4-fort<  drinking .  Solomon 
wrole  of  the  practice  where  he  commends 
wisdom — "She  bath  jniugled  her  wine;  she 


balh  also  furnished  her  titble — Come,  eot 
of  my  bread  uud  drink  of  the  wine,  which 
I  have  mingled."  Everywhere  h--  coun- 
cils against  wine  drinking.  So  this  was 
swett  wine,  tho  nn(crniented  juice  o(  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  which  was  not  only 
harmless,  but  nourishing,  and  good  to 
wliich  ho  refers.  There  was  also  "mixed 
wiue,"  made  so  strong  an  iiubrialing  by 
the  addition  of  drugs,  such  as  myrrh 
mundrapor  aud  opiate,  that  nobody  but 
an  unwise  person  could  be  iudnced  to 
drink  it. 

"Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  bath  sorrow  ? 
Who  hath  contention?  Wbo  hath  bab- 
bling? Who  hath  wounds  without  cause? 
Who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 

"They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine;  they 
that  go  to  sdek  mixed  wine.'' 

Some  mixed  wines  are  hnrmleee  as  that 
of  the  inspissated  juices  of  the  grape  and 
water,  or  milk  as  Solomon  commends, 
but  others  are  harmful— harm  begins  with 
tho  l<»ve  of  "strong  diink,''  aud  at  lust 
they  who  indulge  to  great  excess,  are  de- 
scribed as  "mighty  to  mingle  strong 
drink.''  Blessings  come  to  the  man  who 
eats  the  grape,  who  drinks  its  pure  and 
wholesome  juice,  but  a  curse  is  on  him 
who  bi  comes  a  victim  to  the  cup  which 
contains  "strorg  diink." 

"Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink 
wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
.hiuk.'' 


PHKI'Altl.N'U     NOIL     FOB     UUAFi: 
VIN»:.S. 


Judging  from  my  own  experience,  says 
D.  S,  Marvin  in  Popular  Gardtninn.  I 
think  that  the  roots  of  the  vine  need  to 
penetrate  the  sub-soil.  I  am  aware  th;it  of 
late  it  has  been  recommended  and  prac- 
ticed to  set  out  vineyards  on  a  cheap  scale 
without  treuchiug  or  sub-suiling. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  the  vines  suffer  so  much  from 
sporadic  diseases.  The  roots  being  too 
near  the  surface  are  subjected  to  all  the 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  climatic  con- 
ditions, while  if  set  deeper  they  would  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  a  deeper  soil  against 
snddeu  changes. 

An  experiment  that  I  made  a  few  years 
ago  saves  so  much  of  the  heavy  expense  of 
sub-soiling,  aud  has  proved  so  satisfactory, 
that  I  can  safely  rt  commend  it  to  vineyard 
planters.  It  is  so  simple  and  applicable  to 
all  varying  conditions,  that  no  one  need 
hesitate  about  adopting  it.  I  simply 
plowed  and  cleaned  out  trenches  in  the  fall 
us  steep  as  their  sides  could  be  made, 
eight  feet  apart  and  twenty  inches  deep. 
set  the  vines  in  thetrenches  in  tho  follow- 
ing spring  aud  filled  thorn  iu  again  mainly 
with  the  plow. 

The  reason  for  success  in  this  experi- 
ment of  full  trenching  is  found  in  the  ac- 
tion of  frost  during  the  winter  being  en- 
abled to  penetrate  the  subsoil  deeper  than 
it  could  otherwise  do  through  the  means  of 
these  open  trenches,  thereby  fiuing  aud 
comminuting  tho  soil  and  subsoil  aud 
bringing  up  to  the  surface  some  of  the  lost 
fertility  of  past  ages.  I  found  to  my  great 
surprise  that  before  the  fro.st  had  gone  out 
of  the  ground  the  trenches  were  det  per  or 
he  ridg  !s  w  rt'  higher  iu  thv-  spring  than 
n  the  fall,  showing  that  Ihe  frost  had  pen- 
etrated from  Ihe  trenches  sideways  iut>  the 
tfuil  of  the  ridges,  heaving  and  loosening 
it  much  deeper  and  tiniiig  it  as  I  hud  never 
before  observed,  under  any  olhi  r  condi- 
tions. 1  found  that  I  had  been  utilizing 
tho   forces   nf   nature  to  do  my  work  free 


aud  fur  better  than  I  could  do  it  at  great 
expense  myself  with  steam  and  sub-soil 
plows. 

Subsequently  it  was  shown  that  as  the 
roots  of  the  vines  spread  out  and  grow  the 
feiding  roots  ut  the  ends  gradually  rose  a 
little  us  they  approacbe<l  tbe  centers  of  the 
rows,  and  that  occasionally  the  plow  in  the 
sul>sequent  tilllage  of  the  vines  cut  off  the 
ends  of  a  few  of  these  feeding  roots,  but  I 
could  not  pirceive  that  this  was  a  serious 
injury,  for  new  and  more  branching  roots 
were  sent  out  from  the  severed  ones  the 
next  season,  and  I  imagined  that  it  had  re- 
inirigorated  the  vines,  aud  caused  them  to 
grow  more  luxuriantly,  but  could  not  ex- 
press a  positive  opinion  as  to  this,  without 
more  experience  aud  observation. 

Another  point  gained  was,  that  in  the 
spring  I  did  not  have  to  dig  holes  to  set 
the  vines  at  a  busy  season  of  tho  year. 
The  holes  were  already  dug  just  the  right 
depth.  The  fine  top  soil  had  fallen  in  from 
the  sides  of  the  ditches,  making  the  very 
best  possible  conditions  after  strewing  a 
little  phosphate,  ashes  and  bone  dust  iu  tbe 
trench,  for  the  fine  subsequent,  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth  obtained,  and  I  foand 
that  I  conld  work  the  soil  some  two  weeks 
earlier  than  that  not  trenched.  I  actually 
set  the  viues  while  there  were  yet  frost  in 
the  ridges,  the  soil  workiug  dry  and  mel- 
low. 


KAIMNK    13?    KIO    URA.NDK  VAi:.LET. 


By  experience  of  successful  growers,  it  is 
demonftrated  that  wine  grapes  of  the  mis- 
sion varitty,  which  is  as  yet  that  princi- 
pally grown  iu  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  lose 
iu  drying  about  3}^  to  1:  that  is  it  will  take 
3'^  pouuds  of  the  fully  ripe  grapes  to  make 
one  pound  of  laisins.  A  ton  of  grapes 
therefore,  will  make  about  (il5  pounds  of 
dried  graphs.  These  should  not  cost  more 
than  J^  Cent  per  pound  to  dry  in  the  sun — 
say  $3.07  on  G15  pouuds,  and  the  product 
if  care  is  taken  in  gathering  and  drying, 
should  be  worth  here  at  home,  from  5  to  8 
Cents  per  pound — or  at  the  average  of  thoso 
sums,  G*^  cents,  a  total  of  $3'J.!>7.  Is  not 
this  much  better  than  selling  the  fresh  fruit 
to  wine  makers  and  middle  men  at  1  and 
l^g  cents  per  pounb,  as  was  the  case  last 
year  with  many  growers.  No  deduction  is 
made  in  these  calculations  for  picking,  as 
would  have  to  be  doue  iu  either  event;  and 
<li  ducting  tbe  cost  of  drping,  the  net  result 
would  be.  say  $30  90  for  the  ton  of  fresh 
fruit  reduced  to  dried.  Properly  dried  the 
grapes  will  keep  imh  finitely. 

The  Fruit  Grower,  in  an  excellent  artiole 
un  this  subject,  says  that  iu  case  of  drying 
let  the  grapes  get   fully  ripe,  when   a'l    the 
sRcchariue  will  be  developed,    experienced 
hands  layiag  them  upou  the  gronmd   when 
cut  from  the  viue.     Upon  the  ground    they 
will   dry   until    the   rainy   season   witboDt 
turning,  but  the  safer    plan    is   to   dry   on 
trays,  which  pi-rmits   stacking   in    case    of 
rtiiu,  and    rain  is  almost  a  certainly   before 
the  whole  crop  is  fit  to  pick,   or  am    be 
diitd.     If  dried  on  trays,  the  raisins  should 
be  turned  as  soon  as  tbe  upper  side  is  dried. 
Place  au  empty  tray  over   a    full    one   uud 
reverse  them;  this  turns  undried  side  up  to    ji 
the  sun.     When  fully  dried  on  both    sides.    I 
they  should  be  taken  from  the    fiJd    whiUt 
stems  are  dry  and  brittle,  aud  run    through 
a  stemming  muchiue  and    (heu    Ihtough     i 
fanning  mill  to  blow  out  the  sti  uis.     Wh<  n 
cleaned,  pack  into  uew  white,  cotton  saek- 
A  few  choice  bunches  are  wunti  d  in    bu\ 
UK  cht  ap  raisins,  but  usually   ibey  will    n 
puy  for  the  ezira  cost,  wbiUt  there  is  a  sn 
and  t|uiek  market  for  the  stimmed    gru)  • 
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The  Viticultural  Exchange  is  now  an  as- 
sured certainty.  All  hitches  have  been 
smoothed  over,  and  with  the  exception  of 
bar  privileges  the  Commissioners  have  car- 
ried every  point.  The  whiskey  men  in  the 
vicinity  saw  diminished  profits  ahead  when 
the  pure  wine  began  to  flow,  and  raised 
Buch  a  storm  of  opposition  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  drop  the  subject  alto- 
gether, rather  than  have  any  delay  in  the 
plan  of  creating  a  renewal  of  interest  in 
the  industry.  The  Viticultural  Commis- 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  new  depart- 
ure. It  will  benefit  the  wine-growers,  by 
bringing  his  products  more  directly  before 
the  public,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  latter  au  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  wine-making  resources 
of  the  State,  in  regard  to  which  uine-tenths 
of  our  people  are  to-day  in  painful  ignor- 
ance. A  permanent  display  of  fruit  wines 
and  machinery  will  be  an  attraction  to 
many  visitors,  and  a  standing  advertise- 
ment for  the  State.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
arrange  for  regular  meetings  of  vine-grow- 
ers, and  for  discussions  on  popular  or  viti- 
cultural subjects.  Everything,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  iu  running  order  about  the  middle 
of  October. 


The  project  of  curtailing  the  output  of 
wine  is  growing  in  favor  among  the  grape- 
growers  of  the  State.  That  one  portion  of 
an  industry  should  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  another  is  not  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  by  any  means,  and  those  who  suffer 
by  it  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  situa- 
tion into  which  they  have  been  drifting  for 
years.  The  grape-grower  is  now  forced  to 
act  in  self-protection,  and  either  provide  a 
remedy  or  get  out  of  the  business  alto- 
gether. 

The  cry  of  over  production  must  be  re- 
ceived with  some  hesitation,  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  a  recent  estimation  from  are- 
liable  source,  places  the  annual  consump. 
tion  at  3'2,(J18,290  gallons.  According  to 
Chas.  A.  Witman  of  the  State  Board  of  Viti- 
culure,  the  present  output  of  California 
wine  would  only  supply  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  a  gallon  per  cap- 
ita annually,  while  France  is  credited  with 
the  consumption  of  thirty  gallons.  If  our 
demand  were  increased  to  only  one-half  the 
latter  estimate,  the  requirements  for  horn*? 
purposes  alone,  would  exceed  900,000,000 
gallons  a  year.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  the  average  of  consumption  will  im- 
crease  yearly  iu  addition  to  a  growing  for- 
eign demand. 

With  such  a  prospect  ahead,  it  would  be 
ft  serious  mistake  to  get  discouraged  at  this 
early  date.  As  our  wines  become  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  Eastern 
States,  they  will  supplant  to  a  great  extent 
the  distilled  spirits  and  malt  liquors  which 
are  now  consumed  annually  at  the  rate  of 
71,064,733  and  71 7,748,854  gallons  respec- 
tively. 

The  price  of  grapes  and  wine  has  been 
forced  far  below  a  point  which  will  guaran- 
tee a  living  to  those  in  the  business,  aud 
the  plan  now  generally  adopted,  of  drying 
at  least  one-half  of  Ihe  present  crop,  will 
materially  assist  in  giving  a  more  healthy 
tone  to  the  market  in  the  future. 


Sbvebal  CABL0AD8  of  dried  wine  grapes 
were  sent  East  last  year  and  sold  for  three 
and  four  cents  a  pound.  An  eastern  dealer 
who  took  many  of  these  grapes  is  now  in 
the  city.  He  announces  that  he  will  take 
all  the  dried  grapes  he  can  get  for  three 
cents  a  pound.  It  takes  a  little  over  three 
tons  of  fresh  grapes  to  make  one  tou  of  the 
dried  product.  Dispatches  sent  from  Sac- 
ramento to  eastern  dealers  a  few  days  ago 
brought  responses  that  show  a  fair  demand. 
Sgobel  &  Day  of  New  York  wired  that  dried 
grapes  for  distilling  would  bring  two  centa 
a  pound.  Blake  &.  Ripley  of  Boston  said 
they  had  a  limited  sale  at  four  and  five 
cents.  From  Chicago  the  Porter  Brothers 
Company  have  sent  word  to  Henry  Wein- 
stock  that  the  direct  product  would  sell 
readily  for  five  cents  a  pound. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  au  invitation  and 
ticket  for  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  which 
will  open  in  Indianapolis  on  September 
17th,  The  omission  to  enclose  the  custo- 
mary railroad  pass  for  self  aud  lady  friends 
at  the  same  time,  interferes  with  the  ac 
ceptance  of  the  courtesy  extended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture^  owing  to  the 
strained  relations  which  i  xiat  at  present 
between  this  office  and  the  local  railroad 
interpretate  of  the  iuter-state  law,  on  the 
subject  of  free  passes.  Recognizing  the 
extreme  liberality  of  the  Indiana  officials 
in  comparison  with  our  own  Fair  people, 
who  require  three  months  coaxing  before 
they  will  give  up  a  pasteboard  on  any  pre- 
tense, we  feel  almost  bound  to  attempt  the 
trip  on  a  bluff  game  with  the  showy  ticket, 
which  might  pass  all  right  with  a  short- 
sighted conductor.  Not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  aud  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity, 
we  herewith  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Board  for  a  dinner  to  be  given  in  their 
honor  on  the  17th  pros.  Better  take  un- 
limited tickets. 


The  Viticultural  prospects  are  good  in 
New  York  State  and  many  crops  of  grapes 
are  heralded  as  approaching  maturity  iu 
the  Chautauqua  section,  and  also  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley — one  third  or  more 
increase  being  estimated  over  that  of  last 
year.  And  this  is  true,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
Western  New  Y'ork  grape  region  of  which 
Penn  Van  is  the  center.  If  the  fruit  now 
on  the  vines,  along  the  slopes  of  Lakes 
Seneca.  Keuka.  Canaudaigua,  and  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  Vine  Valley  and  Naples  Valley, 
come  to  maturity  without  harm,  and  fully 
ripen,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
grape  and  wine  seasons,  say  nothing  of 
prices,  that  this  fruitful  vineyard  region  has 
ever  witnessed  since  the  industry  was 
started  over  30  years  ago. 


Uebsbs.  Isaac  de  Turk,  Charles  Krug 
John  H.  Wheeler,  H.  W.  Crabb  and  J.  De- 
Barth  Shorb,  constituting  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Grape  Growers'  and  Winemakers'  Associa- 
tion have  formulated  a  circular  to  vine- 
yardists  to  spread  broadcast  over  the  state 
advising  the  drying  of  all  Mission  and  Mal- 
voisie  grapes  grown  this  year.  The  dried 
grapes  are  to  be  sold  in  the  East,  leaving 
the  better  variety  for  wine-making.  By 
this  means  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  better 
price  for  all  medium  and  good  wines.  The 
committee  have  also  taken  steps  toward 
erection  of  a  distillery  where  all  inferior 
wine  on  hand  can  be  made  up  into  brandy. 

The  vinegrowers,  as  a  rule,  are  favora- 
ble to  these  measures,  and  the  committee 
anticipate  early  oo-operatiou. 


Tons  and  tons  of  grapes,  is  the  descrip- 
given  by  Fai'in  Vineyard  of  the  crop 
at  Chautauqua,  iu  New  York  State.  The 
outlook  for  the  grape  crop  along  the  lake 
shore  continues  good  and  the  growers  feel 
jubilant.  The  gross  tonage  will  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year,  aud  the  fruit 
promises  te  be  exceptional  fine  iu  quality. 
The  "berries''  are  large  in  size  and  the 
vines  all  summer  long  have  shown  much 
vitality.  The  majority  of  the  crop  will  be 
sold  through  the  commission  houses  for 
table  use,  but  the  growers  realize  that  the 
acreage  is  steadily  increased,  new  markets 
will  have  to  be  secured  or  else  wine  making 
will  be  extensively  engaged.  In  years  to 
come  Northern  Chautauqua  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  out-rival  the  wine-pro- 
duciug  localities  of  California.  Even  un- 
fermented  wine  is  gaining  in  popular  taste, 
aud  large  quantities  will  be  manufactured 
this  fall  for  home  use. 


IKOIANA     STATE    FAIR. 


Exporters  of  wines  at  Barcelona  have 
signed  a  petition  in  which  the  Goverment 
is  urged  to  create  bouded  warehouses  in 
which  wiues  for  export  may  be  given  the 
necessary  additional  alcoholic  strength 
without  such  alcohol  being  subject  to  the 
new  tax.  The  latter  is  highly  unpopular 
because  injudicious,  and  protests  are  crop- 
ping up  in  all  directions;  at  Tarragona  the 
syndicate  of  dealers  iu  alcohol  have  joined 
this  movement  hostile  to  new  tax. 


A  Bill  in  Equity  has  been  brought  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  A.  S. 
Par^,  against  Bernard  Toulouse  and  John 
Delorieux,  for  infringement  on  the  wiue  and 
fruit  press  "  Le  Merveilleux."  Complain- 
ant asks  for  a  writ  of  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, as  well  as  heavy  damages.  W.  S. 
Bales,  one  of  the  ablest  patent  lawyers  and 
experts  of  Chicago,  has  been  retaiued  as 
counsel  in  the  case,  aud  Messrs.  Scrivner  & 
Boone,  attorneys-at-law,  of  this  city,  repre- 
sent plaintiff  here. 


The  year  18S8,  although  a  campaign  sea- 
son, with  so  many  aud  varied  counter  at- 
traciions,  does  not  diminish  the  interest 
which  exhibitors  take  in  the  now  world- 
famed  Indiana  State  Fair.  At  the  present 
time  the  applications  for  space  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  usual  number  and  flowing 
in  at  a  rate  never  before  equalled  iu  the 
history  of  the  exhibition.  Exhibitors  are 
advised  through  the  newspapers  of  the  ex- 
tensive improvements  going  forward  on  the 
grounds  in  the  nature  of  a  new  race-coursf, 
which  necessitated  the  purchase  of  twenty 
acres  additional  grounds  that  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  already  large  area,  making  the 
ludiana  State  Fair  Grounds  one  of  the 
very  best  and  most  convenient  iu  all  its  ap- 
pointment of  any  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

In  addition  an  immense  two-story  amphi- 
theater is  approaching  completion,  ready  for 
the  opening  September  17th.  The  new  track 
is  reported  by  horsemen,  who  have  viewed 
and  tested  it  as  one  of  the  choicest  in  the 
country,  and  magnificent  speed  contests  may 
be  looked  for  this  season,  such  as  have 
never  before  been  witnessed  on  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  Grounds  since  its  inception. 

The  twenty  acres  additional  has  been  im- 
proved and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
grounds  so  changed  that  it  will  scarcely  be 
recoguiz-d  as  the  same  place.  Considera- 
ble grading  and  tile  draining  has  been  done 
and  water  pipes  laid  through  the  grounds 
to  insure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  State  Fair 
proves  its  importance  as  an  educator  in 
those  matters  which  so  interest  and  are  in- 
dispensable to  successful  farming. 


The  Entouological  department  of  the 
agricultural  Commission  ot  Massachusetts, 
notes  that  the  eau  celeste  (blue-water,  a  sim- 
ple solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with 
ammonia)  recently  recommended  by  this 
department  as  a  remedy  for  mildew,  at  the 
same  time  rids  plants  of  the  Rose  Beetle 
when  they  are  so  infested.  Col.  A.  W. 
Pearson,  of  New  Jersey  states  that  it  not 
only  saved  his  vines  from  injury  by 
mildew  but  also  rid  them  entirely  of  mil- 
lions of  these  beetles,  which  were  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  the  fruit  and  foilage  entirely. 


WHOLESALE    SIARKET. 

Quotations  given  are   for  large  lota  to  the  whole 
sale  (raid. 

CALIFORNIA    RAISINS. 

Halves,  Quarters  and  Ei<,'lithd.  25,  50  and  75  cent9 
higher  respectively  than  wliole  box  prices. 

London  Layers,  choice  per  box ..31  65@  1  75 

"  "    fauL-y      "      "    1  80(*  2  00 

Layers,  per  box 1  5O<£0  1  65 

Loose  Mu&catcla,  common,  per  box (c( 

"  choice,         "       "   1  ft5(^   I  60 

fancy,         '•      " 1  6fJ(*  1  80 

Unsteramed     "     in  sacks,  per  ft 4%f^        5c 

Stemmed  "         "  "         6@     5l*iC 

Seedless  "        "  '*        4@        5c 

per  20-Ib.  box 90@ 

"  Sultanas,  unbleached,  in  boxes,  ^  tti.        6^ 

"  bleached.  "        "  (S 

CAN.NED   OHAFES. 

Grapes,  Muscat,  2i^  lbs.  3  1  40@  1  60.  Galls.  4  60 
3-tt.  tins     2  25ia  2  50 

The  yearly  manufacture  of   flour  in   the 

United  States  is  about  75,000,000  barrels,  of 

which  62,000,000   barrels   are  required   for 

domestic   consumption,  and   10,000.000   to 

13,000,000  barrels  for  export. 


AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 


Editob  Merchant: 

"  "  *  As  to  the  value  of  your  paper 
I  desire  to  say  one  appreciates  its  impor- 
tance more  at  a  distance,  as  useful  it  may 
seem  inside  the  State  of  California.  A  true 
representative  of  the  great  industries  in 
wine  and  fruit  of  the  Golden  State. 
Respectfully  yours, 

G.  ZOLL. 

Chicago,  August  15,  1888. 


The  Chicago  market  for  California  fruits 
is  firm.     The    following  are  the  latest   quo- 
tations of  grape  sales:     Muscats,  $2  30   to 
I  $2  60c;  Tokay,  $2  65. 


Reports  from  different  sections  of  Napa  val- 
ley are  to  the  effect  that  the  grape  crop  has 
been  seriously  blighted  by  the  late  hot  spell. 
Some  estimate  the  loss  at  one-fourth.  Some 
of  the  earlier  varieties  will  require  picking 
I  Boon. 
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GRAPE  CROP  OP  1888. 

Atfdttiuufil   Ke|M»rlH  Kfrelt^l    by    «-|nr- 

eucp   J.   \V4-tninr«.    S*-rr^tHry    of 

Ilif  Ma(f   %  itleiilliirnl   4~oiii 


SAN  DIEGO  COIN'TV. 
B«por(  of  N.  A.  Eatok,  EnciDitas. 
No  damage  from  froet.  Very  little  dam 
ftgu  from  eoalare.  Tweuty  per  cent,  loss 
from  mildt^w  on  mesa  laud  Dear  Pacific 
Ocean  beach.  Iq  the  ioterior  the  crops  are 
good  and  they  would  have  been  here  if  the 
grape-growers  bid  appliid  the  remedies 
recommended  hy  your  CommiHHioD.  Mis- 
sion grapes  a  full  crop.  Mu.«caU  light. 
owiDg  to  mildew  and  ravages  of  birds,  rab- 
bit-t,  etc.  This  year's  crop  will  be  about 
the  samtf  as  that  of  1887. 

Doring  oar  last  year  boom  there  was 
a  rush  of    new  settlers,  and  thfy  are  now 

idly  in  need  of  Viiicullural  ind  Horticul- 
tural books  in  order  that  tbt-y  may  know 
how  to  successfully  raise  vines  and  fruit 
trct^^s.  I  distributed  several  years  ago  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets, '^bublisbed  by 
your  Commission,  to  the  farmers  in  my 
district,  and  the  result  has  bt'en  that  more 
of  them  have  been  successful  than  they 
would  bare  been  without  them,  and  'thou- 
sands of  acres  of  vines  have  beeu  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  books  distnbut^-d  can  only 
be  fstimate<l  by  thousands  of  dollars.  Will 
always  be  pleased  to  distribute  ony  reports 
you  may  send  m.\    • 

Report  of  G.  F.  Mkrbiam,  Escondido. 

Ko  damage  from  frost.  From  ten  to 
thirty-five  per  cent,  lost  from  coulure. 
Damage  to  cut  worms  in  many  vineyards 
amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  From 
the  vine  hopper,  which  is  beginning  to  be 
a  general  pest,  the  loss  is  not  yet  known. 
Clean   culture  in  the  winter,  we  think  to  be 

ct-rtain  remedy  for  cut  worms. 

None  of  our  ranches  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  This  year's  crop  will  be  twenty-five 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1887.  The 
County    will    produce    25,000    gallons    of 

loe. 

SONOMA  COUNTY, 

Report  of  C.  G.  Jaues,  Forestville. 

No  damage  from  frost.  No  damage  to 
Zinfaudcis  from  coulure,  but  twenty  per 
cent,  damage  to  Feher.  Szagos  and  Burger. 
As  Diue-tt-nihs  of  our  vineyards  are  planted 
to  Zinfandels  the  loss  is  very  little.  Ziu- 
fandel,  Chasselas  and  Mataro  a  fall  crop. 
Burger,  Feher  Szagos,  Tokay  and  Ma:»cat  a 
light  crop.  This  yearns  crop  will  be  fifty 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1887. 

Report  of  Jauis  McDonnell,  Jr.,  So- 
noma. 

No  damago  from  frost  or  coalore.  Dam- 
age  from  phylloxera  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Ziufuudtl,  Reisling.  Tokay  and 
Chasselas   a    full    crop.     This    year's  crop 

ill  be  larger  than  that  of  1887.  I  esti- 
mate- teat  the  County  wilt  produce  2.500.000 
gallons  of  wine  and  350  tons  of  table 
gmpes. 

Report  of  R.  Sbarboro.  Asti. 

No  damage  from  frost.  A  loss  of  10 
tons  from  coulure,  50  tons  from  sun  burn 
and  5  tons  from  army  worms. 

Burger,  Grenache,  Malvoisie,  Zinfandel, 
Riesliniug  aud  black  Piuol  a  lull  crop. 
Charbono  and  Muscat  a  light  crop. 

Wt-  will  have  650  tons  more  than  in  1887, 
iand  will  produce  250,000  gallons  of  wine 
jand  50  tons  of  table  grapes. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  J.  B.  J.  Pobtal,  San  Jose. 


No  damage  from  frost.  Fifty  per  cent 
damage  by  coulure  to  Charbono  Zinfandel, 
Mataro.  Carignan,  Cabernet  Franc  and  all 
white  varieties,  a  full  crop.  Charbono, 
Merlot  ami  Cabernet  Sauvignon  a  light 
crop.  This  year's  crop  will  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  1887.  and  1  estimate  it  to 
be  about  2,000.000  gallons.  The  vinUge 
will  be  a  little  earlier  than  last  season. 
The  quality  perhaps,  better,  according  to 
weather.  Wine-making  facilities  are  being 
doubled  to  capacity  of  last  year.  There  is 
a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  growers 
to  hold  th-ir  gmpes  at  $20  per  ton,  or  dis- 
pose of  them  by  drying,  etc.  There  is  a 
sign  tbai  their  efforts  will  be  partially  suc- 
cessful on  account  of  the  large  increased 
facilities  for  wiue-makiug  and  apparent 
prospects  of  short  crop  of  well  selected 
grapes. 
Report  of  Jonathan  Haoce,  Gilroy. 
No  damage  from  frost.  Ten  per  cent 
damage  from  coulure.  Zinfandel,  Char- 
bono, Meunier,  Chauche  Noir,  Piuot,  Mis- 
sion and  Grenache  a  full  crop.  This  year's 
crop  will  be  twenty  per  cent  greater  than 
thrtu  that  of  1887. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  winery,  aud 
before  anoiher  season  passes  over  on  r 
heads  we  expect  to  incorporate  a  coopera- 
tive  winery  on  a  small  scale.  Grape  grow- 
ing is  long  past  the  experimental  stage. 
Some  originals  can  be  seen  thirty-five 
years  old.  still  yielding  amazing  returns 
without  having  to  use  fertilizers.  Our  re- 
maining study  and  want  of  knowledge  is 
what  variety  of  plant. 

CALAVARAS  COUNTY. 
Report  of  J.  H.  Southwick,  Milton. 
No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure.  Slight 
damage  from  mildew  and  sunburn  Mis- 
sion will  produce  a  full  crop.  This  year's 
crop  will  ha  larger  than  that  of  1837.  Old 
vineyards  uU  planted  to  Mission  grape. 
New  vineyards  to  Muscat. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 
Report  of  J.  H.  Tatlob,  Livermore. 
Ko  da'nage    from    frost.     Ten    per   cent 
loss   from   coulure   or    Muscat    and    Gren- 
ache. 

No  variety  will  produce  a  full  crop,  owing 
to  tho  light  rainfall  during  the  year  and 
failure  to  properly  cultivate  the  vineyards 
during  the  summer  mouths,  and  in-  some 
instances  vers  injudicious  summer-pruuiug. 
Do  not  ihiuk  this  year's  crop  will  exceed 
that  of  1887. 

Report  of  C.  C.  McIveb,  Mission  San 
Jose. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Five  per  cent 
OSS  from  coulure. 

Zinfandel,  Mission,  Charbono,    Cabernet 
Franc,  Merlot,  Verdot,  Semillon,  Sauvignon 
Blanc,    Palomino,    Orleans    Riesling    and 
Franken  Riesling   a    full    crop.     Malbeck, 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Johaunisberg  Riesling 
a  light    crop.       This   year's   crop    will    be 
thirty-three  per   cent    larger   than   that   of 
1887.     Estimate  that  the  Mission  San  Jose 
district  wilt    produce    about    1,000,000  gal- 
of  wine  and  500  tons  oi  table  grapes. 
PLACER  COUNTY. 
Report  of  L.  C.  Gaoe,  Lincoln. 
No  damage  from  frost.     Twenty  per  cent 
loss  from  coulure.        Twtnty-five    per    cent 
loss  from  sun  bum. 

Rose  Peru,  Mission,  Chasselas,  Malvoisie 
and  Feher  Szagos  a  full  crop.  Muscat, 
Zinfandel.  Tokay,  a  light  crop.  This  year's 
crop  about  the  same  as  that  of  1887. 
EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 
Rt-port  of  Wm,  a.  Ebaup,  Diamond 
Springs. 


Loss  from  frost  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent. 

.\ll  varieties  have  a  light  crop  owing  to 
frost  and  sun  burn.  Frost  killed  some 
vines  on  the  20lh  of  May,  and  Flame  Tokay 
were  sun  burned  July  5ih.  This  year's 
crop  will  be  one  third  lese  than  that  of 
1887.  Bhtimate  that  the  county  will  pro- 
duce about  14,000  gallons  wine,  30  tons 
table  grapes  and  from  1,2(X)  io  1,500  boxes 
of  raisins. 

Report  of  M.  J.  Allbopf,  Coloma. 

No  damage  from  frost  or  coulure. 

Catawba.  Tokay.  Malvoisie,  Green  Hun- 
garian, Mission,  Burgundy  aud  Wbite  Na- 
poleon a  full  crop. 

Zinfandel,  Isabella  and  Muscat  a  light 
crop.  This  year's  crop  will  be  much  better 
than  that  of  1887,  but  will  not  be  as  heavy 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  wine  crop  will  be 
fifty  per  Cent  lesH.than  that  of  1886.  About 
60  tons  of  tabic-  grapes  will  h?  produced. 

Taking  into  consideratiuu  the  great  dam- 
age done  to  tho  majority  of  our  vineyard'* 
Last  year  by  frost  onr  grape  crop  will  be 
short.  Those  vineyards  that  escaped  the 
frost  last  year  will  have  a  good  crop.  Un- 
less the  hot  weather  moderates  the  sun  will 
destroy  a  groat  miny  of  our  grapes  by 
burning  them  up. 

CON'TRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  S.  Fabjeon,  Concord. 

No  damage  from  frost.  Slight  damage 
from  coulure. 

Alt  varieties  except  Tokay  will  produce  a 
full  crop.  This  years's  crop  will  be  thirty- 
three  and  one- third  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  1837.  Estimate  the  production  of 
thp  county  at  1,500,000  gallons  of  wine, 
2,500  tons  of  table  grapes,  and  7,500  boxes 
of  raisins. 

White  grapes  will  bo  ripe  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  in  former  years. 

Since  making  out  my  estimate  of  the 
wine  production  for  the  coming  season,  we 
have  had  some  excessively  hot  days,  the 
thermomelor  rangiug  from  10-4°  to  112^  in 
the  shade.  This  extreme  heat  has  dried 
up  a  great  many  grapes  and  burned  the 
leaves  off  the  vines.  The  loss  to  the  crop 
from  this  cause  during  the  p»st  week  is  es- 
timated from  2,000,OOJ  to  3,000,000  gallons 
aud  the  total  amount  of  wine  mad^  will  not 
now  exceed  that  of  1887,  aud  the  prospects 
are  that  it  will  be  less. 

If  cool,  foggy  weather  follows  some  of 
the  loss  will  be  recovered,  but  if  the  hot 
weather  continues  the  loss  will  be  greater 
than  now  estimated, 

CLARENCE  J.  WETMORE, 
Secretary  Viticultural  Commission. 


The  secretar}'  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  is  kept  busy  sending  out  the 
Report  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Viticultural 
Couvention.  Applications  for  the  Report 
are  being  received  from  all  portions  of  the 
State.  Parties  not  having  received  a  copy 
can  do  so  by  calling  at  thj  office  uf  the 
Commission,  201  Montgomery  Street,  or  by 
sending  5  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nordman  lately  tectnr*-d  in 
this  city  on  "Viticulture''  and  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
see  childien  seven  years  old  drunk  in  the 
Sonoma  Valley.  Mr.  R.  A.  Poppe  of  So- 
noma, in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  denies  the  truth  of  her  state- 
ment aud  says  that  is  absolutely  false. 


Subscribe  for  the  MaacKAxr. 


i;3(F£BMC9ITeD     WINES. 


A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Rttral  Press  gives 
this  method  of  making  a  wholesome  and 
delicious  unfermented  wine  with  very  little 
trouble,  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  I  stem  the  grapes  anl 
press  out  the  juice  in  a  tank,  letting  it 
stand  ov^r  night  to  settle.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  rack  it  off  and  then  filter,  thus 
rendering  it  free  from  vegetable  matter.  I 
also  take  a  quantity  of  black  grapes  and 
put  them  in  a  boiler,  letting  them  coma 
to  a  boil,  in  prder  to  produce  a  dark  juice. 
This  juice  I  also  filter.  Now,  by  blend- 
ing these  juices,  any  shade  of  wine  I  de- 
sire is  produced,  from  a  light  pink  to  a 
deep  claret  color.  I  then  put  the  wine  (so 
much  of  one  color  as  is  desired)  in  a  boil- 
er, which  shjuld  be  of  copper,  with  a  faa- 
cet  at  the  bottom,  for  convenience  in  bot- 
tling, and  let  it  come  to  a  bris'c  boil,  skim- 
ming what  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  now 
ready  to  draw  off  into  bottles,  which  shoold 
be  standing  in  hot  water  to  prevent  break- 
ing, on  the  introduction  of  the  hot  juice. 
When  the  bottles  are  filled,  they  should  ba 
corked  immediately,  and  then  the  corked 
immediately,  aud  the  corked  ends  dipped 
into  melted  resin,  which  seals  them  air- 
tight. I  think  that  wine  made  in  this  way, 
and  brought  into  notice,  would  soon  be- 
come the  most  popular  beverage  used,  tak- 
ing the  place  at  dinner  that  coffee  does  at 
the  break'ast  table." 


FrDit    AlRlna. 


These  can  be  removed  from  white  goods 
by  pouring  through  them  boiling  water, 
provided  that  the  spots  have  n<it  first  been 
wet  in  cold  water.  If  the  stains  are  of 
long  standing,  and  do  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  dip  them  in  water  to  which  has 
been  added  chloride  of  time  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  table  spoonful  of  the  chlorida 
to  one  one  quart  of  water.  If  the  stains 
are  very  deep,  let  the  article  remain  in  the 
water  15  or  20  minutes  and  then  hang  io 
the  without  ringing. 

Stains  on  colored  goods  are  mora  aerioas, 
and  boiling  water  is  the  bet  thing  to  use,  aa 
it  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  color  or 
fabric.  As  other  applications  take  out  the 
color  of  the  fabric,  it  is  best  to  attend  to  all 
such  stains  while  they  are  fresh. 


Sa^ar     44«oC«tl*HS. 


California  Sugar  Refinery  price  list  dated 
August  20th.  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube.  7%e: 
Circle  A  Crushed,  7j;c;  Fine  Crushed.  7^c; 
Extra  Powdered,  7*;c;  Dr>-  Granulated. 
7>Vc;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  7c;  Extra  C, 
6V,c;  Golden  C,  6'ic;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  30c;  hf  do,  I2;;c:  5-gatt  kegs, 
39^ ic;  1  gall  tins,  -17 J .c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  R^Aoery 
daled  August  20th:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,  7f  ;c;  Circle  A.  Crushed.  75^c;  Fina 
Crushed, 7j;c:  Poweered.  7?;c;  Extra  Fina 
Powdered,  7  J';c;  Dry  Granulated,  7 »,'e;  XX 
Dry  Granulated,  1%  c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  7c;  Extra  C,  6c;  Golden  C.  5\e; 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls,  30c  par 
gallon. 


In  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles  Counties  a 
great  many  vineyardists  are  drying  their 
wines,  preferring  to  do  so  to  selling  their 
grapes  to  the  wineries  at  $10  per  ton. 
Dried  Feher  Sragoa  grapes  in  Fresno  are 
selling  at  3^.  cents  per  pound,  and  other 
varieties  of  dried  wine  grapes  at  2*,  to  3 
cents. 
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TEMPEUAKCE     DKIXHN. 


The  foUowiug  rt*port  of  the  Analyst  for 
the  Mnssachiirtetts  Bomd  of  Hruith,  throvs 
Bouie  light  ou  the  iut^ns.  ly  miid  lugrodi- 
euts  of  the  tonics  so  largely  patrouiz-d  by 
the  prohibitionist  who  would  hang,  draw 
and  quarter,  hud  he  the  power,  the  umkers 
and  growtTS  of  pure  wiius.  It  is  inter,  st- 
ing to  note  the  alcoholic  streugtU  of  the 
compounded  drugs,  whirh  are  so  heavily 
absorbed  by  these  fanatics,  and  considi-r 
the  cogenta  reasons  furuisht-d  for  the  dys- 
pectic  and  long  suflVring  appearance  of  the 
itinerant  apostles  of  cunt. 

TONICS. 

Dr.  Buckland's  Scotch  O.its  Essence. 
New  York  City.  ''Enough  alcohol  is  added 
to  dissolve  resins,  and  prevent  fermeuta 
tion.''  "Not  a  temporary  and  fleeting 
stimulant,  but  a  permanent  Ionic,  Its  use 
must  be  regular  and  continued  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  An  extract  of  double 
and  triple  strength  also  made.  Dose,  10 
to  15  drops,  to  a  tenspoonful  three  or  four 
times  daily,  increased  as  needed."  In  the 
simple  essence  35  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was 
found  on  assay.  Further  esamiualiou  of 
this  article  reveals  a  still  more  dangerous 
ingredient  iu  its  composition.  The  sample 
analyzed,  was  found  to  contain  cue-fourth 
grain  of  morphia  to  the  ounce  of  the  so- 
called  ''Essence  of  Oats."  A  more  insidi- 
ous and  dangerous  fraud  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  especially  when  administer'  d, 
as  this  is  recommended,  for  the  cure  of 
inebriety  or  the  opium  habit. 

The  "Best"'  Touili,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. ''A  concentrated  liquid  esiract  of  malt 
and  hops.  Neither  alcohol  nor  spiiits  used 
in  its  preparjitiou.  Dose,  from  a  wine- 
glassful  to  a  piut  bottle)  full  per  day."  Per- 
centage of  alcohol  found,  7,C5. 

Carter's  Physical  Extract,  Georgetown. 
Mass.  Dose,  1  tabKspoonful  three  times 
daily.  2'2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  found  ou 
assay. 

Hooker's  "Wigwam  Tunic,  Haverhill' 
Mass.  One  tablespoouful  three  times  daily. 
20,7  ptr  cent,  of  alcohol  found  ou  assay. 

Hooflaud's  German  Tonic,  Philadelphia. 
Admits  Santa  Cruz  rum.  Wineglass,  four 
times  daily.     29.3  per  cent. 

Hop  Tonic,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  One 
tablespoonfal  to  wineglass  three  times  a 
day.     7  per  cent. 

Howe's  Arabian  Tonic,  New  York.  "Not 
a  rum  drink."  Tablespoouful  to  wine- 
glass, four  times  daily.     13.  2  per  cent. 

Jackson's  Golden  Seal  Tonic,  Boston, 
Admits  Marsala  wine.  Half  wineglass  three 
times  daily.     19,6  per  cent. 

Liebig  Go's  Cocoa  Beef  Tonic,  New  York. 
"With  sherrj',"  Two  to  four  teaspoonfuls 
three  times  daily.     13.2  per  cent. 

Mensmau's  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic,  New 
York.  "Contains  spirit."  One  table- 
spoonful  to  three,  three  times  daily.  16.5 
per  cent, 

Parker's  Tonic,  New  York.  ''A  purely 
vegetable  extract.''  Stimulus  to  the  body 
without  intoxicating,"  "Inebriates  strug- 
gling to  reform  will  find  its  tonic  and  sus- 
taining influence  on  the  nervous  system  a 
great  help  to  their  efforts."'  Dose  as  tonic, 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  one  to  three  times 
daily.     41.6  per  cent. 

Schenck's  Sea- Weed  Tonic,  Philadelphia, 
"Distilled  from  sea-weed  after  the  same 
manner  as  Jamaica  spirits  is  from  sugar- 
cane. It  is  therefore  entirely  harmless 
Bnd  free  from  the  injurious  properties  of 
corn  and  rye  whiskey,"  Dose,  half  wine- 
glass three  times  daily.     10,5  per  cent. 


BITTKRS, 

Atwonrt's  Quinine  Tonic  Bitters,  Boston 
Dose,  half  tablespoonfal  to  half  wineglass, 
mixed  with  water,  wine  or  spirit  three  times 
daily.     20,2  per  cent. 

L,  F.  Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters,  Port- 
laud,  Me,  Half  tablespoon  to  half  wine- 
glass one  to  six  times  daily.  23,3  per  cent. 
Moses  Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters,  New 
York.  Half  tablespoon  to  wineglass  one 
to  sis  times  daily.     17.1  per  cent. 

H.  Baxter's  Mandrake  Bitter,  Borliugton, 
Vt.  One  to  two  tablespoonfuls.  16.5  per 
cent. 

Boker's  Stomach  Bitters,  New  York. 
Dose  not  given.     42.5  per  cent. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"Perfectly  harmless.*'  "Not  a  substitute 
for  whiskey,"  Tablespoouful.  19,7  per 
cent. 

Burdock  Blood  Bitt.r-;,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
Teaspoonful  to  tablespoonfol  three  times 
daily.     25,2  pir  cent. 

Carter's  Scotch  Bitters,  Georgetown, 
Mass.  Tablespoon  to  wineglassful,  as  oc- 
casion requires.     17.C  per  cent. 

Collon's  Bitters,  Westfield,  Mass,  Tea- 
spoon to  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times 
daily.     2G.1  per  cent. 

Copp'd  White  Mountain  Bitters,  Man- 
chester, N,  H,  "Not  an  alcoholic  bever- 
age."'    Wineglassful,     6  per  cent. 

Drake's  Plantation  Bitters,  New  York, 
"Contains  St.  Croix  rum."  Wineglassful 
three  times  daily,     33.2  per  cent. 

Flint's  Quaker"8  Bitters,  Boston.  Tea- 
spoonful  six  times  daily.     21,4  per  cent. 

Goodhue's  Bitters,  Salem,  Mass.  Half 
wineglassful.     16,1  per  cent. 

Hartshorn's  Bitters,  Boston.  Table- 
spoon to  half  wineglassful.  22.2  percent. 
Hoofland's  German  Bitters,  Philadel- 
phia. "Entirely  vegetable  and  free  from 
alcoholic  stimulant."  Tablespoouful  four 
timtrs  daily.     25.6  ptr  cent. 

Hop  Bitters,  Rochester,  N.  W.  One  to 
three  tablespoonfuls  three  limes  daily.  12 
per  cent. 

Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  Pittsburg, 
Pa,  Wineglassful  three  times  daily.  44.3 
per  cent. 

Kaufmanu's  Sulphur  Bitters,  Boston. 
"Contains  no  alcohol."  Tea  to  tablespcon- 
ful.  It  contains  no  sulphur,  but  has  20.5 
per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Kingsley's  Iron  Tonic,  Northampton, 
Mass.  One  to  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times 
daily.     14.9  per  cent. 

Langley's  Bitters,  Boston.  Half  wine- 
glassful  or  more  three  times  daily.  18,1 
per  cent. 

Liverbool's  Mexican  Tonic  Bitters,  Bos- 
ton. Half  to  full  wineglassful  three  times 
daily.     22,4  per  cent. 

Oxygenated  Bitters,  New  York.  Tea  to 
tablespoouful.     Acid  but  no  alcohol. 

Pierce's  Indian  Restoration  Bitters,  Bos- 
ton. Up  to  wineglassful  and  to  six  times 
daily.     6.1  per  cent. 

Z.  Porter's  Stomach  Bitters,  New  York. 
Tablespoonful  or  more  several  times  daily. 
"27.9  per  cent. 

Rush's  Bitters,  New  York.  Wineglass- 
ful four  times  daily.     35  per  cent. 

Dr.  Richardson's  Concentrated  Sherry 
Wine  Bitters,  Wakefield,  Mass.  Table- 
spoonful  to  half  wineglass  or  more  three 
times  daily,  "or  when  there  is  a  sensation 
of  weakness  or  uneasiness  at  the  stomach.'' 
47.5  per  cent. 

Secor's  Cinchona  Bitters,  Providence,  R. 
I.  Half  wineglassful  three  times  daily. 
13.1  per  cent. 

Shonyo's  German   Bitters,  Concord,    N. 


H.     Table  to  wineglassful.     21.5  per  cent. 

Job  Sweet's  Strengthening  Bitters,  Ni  w 
Bedford,  Tablespoouful  to  wineglassful 
three  times  daily,     '29  per  ctnt. 

Thurston's  Old  Continental  Bitters. 
Lynn,  Mass.  Tea  to  two  tablespoonfuls, 
11,4  per  cent. 

Walker's  Vinegar  Bitters,  New  York, 
"Free  from  all  alcoholic  stimulants.  Con- 
tains no  .tpirit."  Half  to  full  wineglass. 
C.l  per  cent. 

Warner's  Safe  Tonic  Bitters,  Rochestci* 
N.  Y.  Table  to  wineglassful.  35.7  per 
cent. 

Warren's  Bilious  Bitters,  Boston.  Tea 
spoon  to  two  tablespoonfuls  one  to  three 
times  daily.     21.5  per  cent. 

Wheeler's  Tonic  Sherry  Wine  Bitters, 
Boston,  Two-thirds  wineglass  two  times 
daily.     18.8  per  cent. 

Wheat  Bitters,  New  York.  Dessert  to 
win-^glass  three  times  daily.  13,6  per 
cent. 

Faith  Whitcomb'a  Nerve  Bitters,  Boston, 
Tablespoouful  three  times  daily.  20,3  per 
cent. 

Dr.  William's  Vegetable  Jaundice  Bitters, 
Lowell,  Mass.  Half  to  full  wineglassful 
one  time  daily.     18.5  cent. 


FORCIUN     WINE    NOTES. 


A  French  correspondent  writing  in  the 
Rural  Press  gives  some  interesting  notes  iu 
European  vine,  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  grape  industi-y.     He  says: 

Near  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  iu  a  village 
called  Holland, there  is  a  vast  establishment 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vines  in  hot-houses. 
From  afar,  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  looks 
like  a  mountain  of  glass.  There  are  about 
600  hot-houses  devoted  to  that  industry, 
each  one  measuring  20  feet  in  width  and 
from  80  to  100  in  length.  They  are  all 
built  alike  and  are  a  wond-^r  of  practical 
sense  and  ingenious  economy. 

The  sight  is  a  beautiful  one  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  far  more  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing when  inside.  Here  you  see  vines  iu  all 
stages  of  growth  and  development.  Here 
are  some  just  budding  out;  there  some  in 
bloom;  farther  on,  great  bunches  hanging 
down,  nearly  ripe.  In  another  hot-house 
the  crop  has  been  gathered  and  sold,  and 
the  vine  is  now  worked  upon  to  make  it 
produce  another  crop.  In  this  vast  estab 
lishment  you  can  find  ripe  grapes  all  the 
year  round,  winter  and  summer.  All  these 
hot-houses  are  heated  by  a  system  of  earth- 
enware pipes,  which  are  very  cheao.  Thou- 
sands of  loads  of  coal  are  used  every  year 
to  produce  heat,  but  also  hundreds  of  boxes 
of  line  grapes  leave  here  every  week,  worth 
more  or  less  money,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  In  winter  and  spring,  from  $1 
to  $2  a  pound  are  often  paid  forgrapes  and 
they  are  in  constant  demand  all  over  Eu- 
rope at  that  price.  It  is  certainly  a  pros- 
perous and  money-makiug  business,  for  it 
is  increasing  every  year. 

TO    DETECT   ABTIPICIAL    COLOKINO    IN    WINES. 

Take  wine,  seven  ounces;  peroxide  of 
manganese,  one  ounce.  Finely  pulverize 
the  manganese  and  mix  it  with  the  wine. 
Shake  well  together,  and  when  the  mix- 
ture is  complete,  after  about  15  to  20  min- 
utes, filter  with  great  care.  If  the  wine  is 
perfectly  pure  of  any  artificial  coloring,  it 
will  come  out  of  the  filter  perfectly  color- 
less; if,  to  the  contrary,  it  shows  any  color, 
it  is  artificial. 

S0OA.R    IN    GBAPES. 

Vegetable  physiology  has  established  as  a 
positive  fact  that  the  sugar,  which  exists  iu 


abundance  iu  the  ripe  gropes,  is  formed  in 
the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  that  by  assimiln- 
tion  it  passes  from  the  leaves  to  the  fruit. 
The  cousrquence  of  this  fact  is  that  the- 
(piantity  of  sugar  found  in  the  ripe  grapes* 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  foliage  of- 
the  vines.  Experinnnts  have  been  made- 
for  years  on  that  subj  ct  and  all  t<nd  to ' 
prove  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 
Vines  treated  by  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
thus  guaranteed  against  the  ravoges  of  the' 
mildew,  keep  their  foliage  green  loiigiv  than' 
the  diseased  vines  and  furnish  always  wine 
a  great  deal  richer  in  alcohol. 

This  fact  has  been  proven  by  experiments 
made,  during  several  consecutive  years,  at 
the  viticultural  gardens  of  Vaud  iu  Switzer- 
land. It  tends  to  prove  that  the  must  of 
tlie  vines  treated  with  sulphate  ot  copper 
was  always  richer  in  sugar  than  those  which 
had  not  been  sulphured,  and  that  the  wines 
of  the  former  were  richer  in  alcohol.  Some 
object  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  but  the  minutest  analy- 
sis of  the  wines  failed  to  show  the  least  ap- 
preciable traces  of  copper. 

CLEANING    WINE    CASKS. 

When  a  cask  has  been  left  to  dry,  or  hna 
a  bad  musty  smell,  it  has  to  be  well  cleaned 
before  using.  First  take  off"  all  the  bungs 
and  let  the  air  come  in  for  a  day  or  two. 
Next  take  half  a  quart  of  common  sulphuric 
acid  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  water  and 
pour  it  in.  Roll  your  barrel  over  several 
times  and  let  it  rest  a  day.  Roll  over  again 
and  add  12  ounces  of  lime  and  four  ounces 
of  potash.  Roll  over  several  times,  then 
let  the  mixture  run  off". 

Wash  your  cask  several  times  with  cold' 
water  first,  next  with  boiling  water  aud  last 
with  cold  water  again,  to  make  sure  there 
is  no  trace  left  inside  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

If  your  cask  is  only  very  dry  and  has  no- 
bad  smell,  the  above  is  not  necessary.  Af- 
ter soaking  it  well  with  cold  water,  and 
washing  it  with  warm  water,  take  a  few 
chips  of  oak  wood,  soak  them  in  good  wiue 
brandy  or  alcohol,  and  roll  them  over  and 
over  in  the  cask  with  a  little  warm  water 
and  your  barrel  will  be  all  right.. 


T£ETOTAI.    I^ITEKATURE. 


A  society   of  Scottish   scholai-s  arc    now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
the  poets,  in  which  all  illusions  to  alcohol 
are   to  be  carefully   suppressed.     In   their 
new   editions,    Burns,  it  is   said,  will  lose  J 
nearly  all  his  holiest  lyrics,  and  scores  ofl 
other  Scotch  poets,   to  whom  the  praise  ofl 
whiskey  has  been  what  that  of  \(ine  was  tof 
Anacreon,  will  find  there  best  paragraphd 
depleted.     *'A  teetotal  edition  of  the  poeta 
of  all  ages,"  says  the  London  Telegraph,! 
"would    be    a   curious     sight.       Anacreonl 
would    almost    disappear.      Some    of    th© 
most  striking  scenes  of  Homer  aud  Virgil.i 
from  banquets  of  the  gods  to  heroes'  feasts,? 
must  be   cut   out.      Horace   would  not  ba- 
allowed  to  praise  theFalernian,  which  must- 
have  been  better  than  its  modern  namesake, . 
to  justify  his  enthusiasm,     English  litera- 
ture  is    also   full   of    lyrical    outbursts  iU' 
eulogy  of  drinking.     Oue  of  Shakespeare's- 
plays   hinges  on  Cassio  quarrelling  iu  his 
cups,  and  the  murder  of  Duncan  is  made 
easy    by    the   drunkenness   of  the  grooms. 
The  expurgation  must  even  go  higher  than  ■ 
Homer  or  Shakespeare;  it  must  touch  the" 
sacred    book    itself,    refuse    to   record    the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  of  Caua,  and  blot 
out   the   psalmist's   allusion   to   wine   that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man." 
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OLIVES    A     WHOLESOME    FOOD. 

Retail  grocers  who  bare  been  long  in  the 
^nsiueas.  says  the  Chicago  Groon',  and 
1  iv^-    operated    under     fnvorabl*'    circoiu- 

inn  «.  have  stated  to  the  writer  that  they 
mre  u<-li'^--d  an  increasing  deunuid  for  the 
•iner  varieti.-s  of  goods  — for  more  iQiuri-s 
u  fuct.  To  handle  these  finer  goods,  and 
>e  a^isiind  a  sale  for  them,  is  the  goal  a 
■tail  grocer  should  strive  to  attain.  A 
^reiit  many  of  such  goods,  while  they  seem 
it  first  blush  to  come  under  the  head  of 
uiuries,  need  not  be  so  regarded,  and  if 
.hiir  values  were  properly  understood 
jrouKl  fiud  more  general  use.  The  olive  is 
in  eicellent  example  uf  this,  and  we  cuu- 
uot  better  develop  this  idea  than  by  quoting 
iQ  article  from  August '  'Table  Talk :"  "The 
)Iive  has  important  qualities  to  recommend 
ts  use  for  the  table — qualities  which  should 
;erttkinly  secure  for  il  there  a  more  general 
[ritndliness  than  it  now  has.  One  block 
— aud  we  presume  the  only  one — in  the 
way.  is  that  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, namely,  that  its  taste  is,  at  first,  dis- 
agreeable to  many  people;  b-.U  the  palate 
soon  gets  over  the  squeamishuess  and  in  a 
littlt-  time  and  with  very  Utile  practice 
learus  to  take  them  with  intense  r*  li>h. 

But,  laying  aside  their  palatableness. 
there  is  another  coustd  ration  which  has  or 
onght  to  have  too  strung  a  claim  upon  our 
ga>ttronomic  affrctious  to  be  ignored,  I 
alluile  to  tht  ir  wholesomc-Qess  in  spurring 
the  digestive  m.icuiuery  when  it  is  inclined 
anywise  sluggish.  Therefore,  let  me  say  to 
lb-  dyspeptic  that  if  his  taste  does  not 
now  tlourish  or  the  olive,  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  cultivating  it  until  it  does;  for  ho 
will  find  hiddt^n  there  not  only  an  amount 
of  tlcliciousness  he  little  dreams  of,  but  also 
more  repairing  and  lubricating  material 
for  his  weakened  other  man,  than  in  all  the 
pills  and  medicinal  draughts  that  were  ever 
invented  for  the  stomach  to  concoct. 

I  would  also  state  for  his  edification, 
that,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the 
olive  is  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  indigestion  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  - 
in  fact  BO  little  known  that  the  world  itself 
has  no  comprehensible  meaning.  He  mnst 
take  this,  however,  as  heresay  evidence,  for 
I  speak  it  not  of  my  own  knowledge.  Still, 
from  personal  experience  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  olive,  I  am  prepared  and  wiling 
*o  bt  lieve  it  myself,  and  it  can  work  no 
serious  injury  (or  the  dyspeptic  to  do  like- 
wis*-.'* 

The  writer  might  properly  have  laid 
streas  on  the  value  of  olive  oil  as  aid  to 
digestion.  It  should  be  more  generally 
UBed.  In  the  cities  and  liirg  r  towns  of 
of  our  country  moderate  quantities  are  sold 
bnt  in  smaller  places  its  use  is  a  rarity. 


Tbe   Scottish  People,  of  GIaj>gow»  says: 
The  red  bandana,  which  is  now  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Fre©  Traders  in  the  United  Stat*  s, 
was,  Ptmngely  enough,  the  banner  of  Brit- 
h  Free  Traders  over  sixty  years  ago.'' 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  iu  Sonoma  County, 
teu  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acn  s  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vini-tf.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  laud  capable  of  the  highest  cnltiva- 
tiou.  Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roids 
nnexctiled.  Good  fishing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  prolitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  Culiforuia. 

Inquire  of  *'W,  H.."  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mkbciust. 


FOR  SALE, 


Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 


—  Mi'LV  AT  — 

onirp  or    N  r.  jiERCiiAKr.- 


Notice  to  Wine  Makers 


1  have  one  of  my  Improved  Con- 
tinuous Pressure  Hydraulic  Presses 
about  ready  for  delivery  to  any  party 
wanting  one.     Address 

W.    H.    WORTH, 

MniiiifRrltirpr  of  Wine  .ll«4rbluerj, 
PETALUMA CAL. 


The  Book  For  Evebtbodt. 

Grape  Culture  M  Wine  Mm 

IS      <  A  I.  I  F  O  R  N  I  A  . 

A  Practical  Manual  for  tbe  Grape  Grower 
and  "Wiue  Maker. 

BY    PROF.     GEORGE     HTJSMANN. 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Pric<^  $3.     Haud- 

Koiiitly  bound  in  cloth.      Achlrtss, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT/ 

p.  O.  BOX  •2iUiG,  S&o  Fnnciaco,  Cat. 

NOTE:— All  onlcra  must  be  accompkiiled  by  the    ash 
or  Bont  C.  O.  U. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUARY  1.  1875 $     3(Kl,(tOO  $     747,488  46 

JAM'AUY    1,   1880 750,000  1,160,017  W 

JANUARY    1,   1SS8 1,000,000  2.181,925  18 

Losses  Paid  In  Twenty-flve  Years,  $7,500,000  00. 

D.J.  STAPLES.  Pr.Bidiut.  WM.  J.  DrrTOX.  S»eretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-Preaideu,         B.  FAVMONVILLE,  Aaat.  Secretary. 


Ihf  ;iiiTii'\i-.l  mt  rr|  rv-.  III."  riir  !!•  t iiont*!  «  halleii(fe  Wli>s 
PumiJ.  of  k-rrftt  ccDijacti  c*»  ■nd  lOwcr.  f^r  ut*  In  vnm   e«.lar$lor 

fumiiirji:  from  one  UJik  ii.to  motlirr.  The  Cylinder*  of  our  Iron 
un,\^  urc  liFAM  lined,  the  pb-U  n  red,  ^alv^.  kod  trIvc  msU  «r* 
brara.  I'ur  ftll  Br&so  Pi>ni)i«  bre  mtd«  *ritirey  c(  hnm,  with  lb« 
cxce|ticii)  of  the  !ever,  and  at  an  cxtrm  cha:Ke  we  will  lumUh  thim 
ftUu  with  all  motallii:  valvts. 

1h«  water-wn^B  arc  larre  and  i-er;  dlrrct,  and  the  whole  pump  l« 
»o  viDiple  that  thin.-  in  no  labMily  to  gtt  out  of  order,  and  lo  »nb- 
plantial  as  to  te  very  endurii  g,  1hl«  Punip  U  exicnaively  oat  d  by 
Wine  Men.  ticmt:  compact  it  is  eaajly  leuiotcd  from  place  to  plat*. 
Thv  arian^'  ni<-nt  of  the  lcv<.r  make*  it  leaa  lat>ori<.u»  to  work  thkn 
the  ordinaT}'  kvtr.  We  rccoDiUieiid  this  Pump  to  wine  dealers  aa 
the  luoMt  »ervic>able  Piitnp  for  their  r«<)u[r<.-menti>,  an<l  r<  armnte* 
them  e«)ual  in  e^cry  riBp^it  to  any  Puuip  for  this  purpoae  ia  th« 
market 

EACH     Pl'MF     IN    tiCABANTEED. 

H  e  earrxi  a  /ull  line  <(/  H'l'ib'.  Brnerr^  Garden  and  Sttatn  Bum 
••/ all  tizea  ami  </iialitUt.      Wint  Cocr»  vf  all  dtkcnplumt.     Ifm« 

and  Fennti.tinj  TankM.    Send /vr  jfiicft. 

<  oui|il«-le  <'iitalucue  Mnll**fl  Kree  I'pou  AppllcaUoa 
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SAVE  money" 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Send  your  address  ond   haTe   their   Monthly    Price    List   mailed     regularly   to  you. 
17NKNO    A    TKIAI.    URDEK.-Kt 

oxiXTr-r*    :bh.os. 

9  A   U  ^foIJlgompry  Av,  Hw  A-  411  Moutgomcrr  At 

40  k  42  Fourth  Street.  401   HaycB  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID    aLBUIvIENS. 
FOR    CLARIFYING   A  N  D  P  R  ES  E  R  VI  N  G   WINES 

Thf  under-i»;ii'-.l  »-av  i'*^-  i^tii  »piH.'ititcJ  Sole  4,-ciit9  on  the  Pacific  L'oa«t  !■>    Mcaara.  A.  BOAKE  h  C'O. 
STRATFOKU,  Eng.,  (-r  thiir  rtnown*^ 

LIQUID   ALBUiVENS, 

B«t;  to  mil  the  attention  of  Wmc  Grower*  and  Wine  Merchants  to  the  followiitfr  article*,  tbe  tupertor  iDCfIt  of 
which  had  been  cooflnned  by  silver  MtilaN.  th^  hii^hi-st  awani^  ifiven  at  the  Inlemational  Kihibltlon  of  Paria 
1H7«.  Uortteaux  ItJSti.  and  ATuhtcrlam  l.M^M.  i  ii: 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES. 

Ziofaudel,  Claret,  BurgDudy  and  Port. 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS   FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Kicsiiiig.    iiiUciitl,    Siuitt-rut'S,    Shcrrv    aiul    Mit>li  int.   aim)    (or  di:«ti)led 
litinors;  Whiskey,  (riu,  lU-..  tic. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  PreserviDg  tbe  Brilliancy,  and  (or  Neutraliziug  eiceaire  acidity  of 

White  WiueS  only. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  CorrectiDg  tbo  RoughDesa  of  Yoaug  Wiues. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Itestoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treattd.  Harab  and  Acid  Wine*. 


Irlnl  nf-cwrilliiM    lo  illr4>rllonH  will  prove  tbr  Hu|>«>rlor  Qa«IICI<«orill«««  PlDlaffa 

CHARLES  MEmicKE '  &"  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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HPRINU     1-RrNlKU     MVKt'ATS: 

The  last  few  wnrm  days  have  ilecidt-d 
about  the  desirubility  of  spring  prauiug 
the  Muscats.  The  npiuious  as  to  the 
profits  of  such  ninning  have  been  much 
divided.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  iuforiued  of  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting back  the  too  exuberantly  growing 
youug  branches  of  the  Muscat,  shook  his 
head  and  euquir.-d  where  such  a  practice 
had  ft  precedent.  But  his  and  many  other 
t;riipe-growers'  experience  was  acquired  in 
climates  very  different  than  our  own.  The 
advantages  as  claimed  by  those  practicing 
suuim-  r  pruning  are  many.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  young  shoots  on  the  vines  have 
reached  three  or  fonr  feet,  these  shoots  are 
exceediugly  tender  and  easily  broken.  A 
heavy  wind  at  that  period  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing,  and  its  havoc  in  an  unprotected 
vineyard  isdamngiug.  After  such  a  heavy 
wind  thousands  of  shoots  may  be  found 
broken  from  the  main  vino  just  at  the 
junction  between  the  old  and  the  new 
wood.  A  few  days  more  perhaps  the  green 
branches  would  have  been  sufBciently 
toughened  to  withstand  the  wind,  but  at 
the  critical  time  much  damage  is  done.  To 
counteract  the  force  of  the  wind  if  it  does 
come,  and  as  a  safrguard.  many  vineyard- 
ists  cut  back  the  young  shoots  one-hulf  or 
more.  The  proper  time  is  considered  just 
when  the  berries  have  set  and  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  first  crop  is  over.  At  that  time 
a  certain  stagnation  of  the  flow  of  the  sap 
takes  place,  and  the  cutting  back  would 
then  not  havo  any  sudden  or  unusual  ef- 
fect on  the  vine.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  cutting  back  is  simply  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  the  branch.  After 
the  cutting  there  is  never  any  danger  of 
the  branch  being  broken  by  the  wind.  But 
A  more  far-reaching  effect  of  cutti  g  back 
is  arrived  at.  Soon  after  the  cutting  back 
the  sap  begins  again  to  flow  upwards  and 
shoots  make  thtir  appearance  at  every 
joint.  Thus  instead  of  the  single  branch 
out  back,  four  or  five  branches  will  grow 
out  and  shadi-  the  vine  This  shading  of 
the  vine  is  of  great,  st  importance.  Th<- 
Muscit  is  the  highest  bred  and  nmst  ten- 
der of  any  grape,  and  exposed  to  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  the  berries  will  burn 
and  dry  up,  causing  not  only  a  loss  of  the 
crop,  but  an  extra  expense  in  picking  out 
the  dry  and  spoiled  berries.  Too  many  of 
them  will  seriously  injure  the  value  of  the 
raisins  or  even  make  them  unsalable. 

Vineyards  which  have  been  summer- 
pruned  well  in  the  spring  have  in  this  time 
of  the  year  large  crowns  to  shade  the  ber. 
ties.  We  have  lately  been  through  several 
of  them  and  a  very  few  berries  were  seen 
damaged  by  the  sun  or  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  vineyards  in  which  no  summer  prun- 
ing had  been  practiced  had  to  be  protected 
in  different  ways.  The  favorite  way  is  to 
take  some  of  the  larger  branches  and  carry 
them  crossways  over  the  crown  of  the  vine, 
thus  increasing  the  shade  over  the  center, 
wli<re  most  of  the  grapes  are  found.  But 
this  method  is  more  expensiveand  we  be- 
lieve not  so  effective.  If  we  would  ask  to 
recommend  either  way,  wn  would  advise 
the  summer  pruning  every  time,  as  far  as 
this  locality  is  concerned.  In  other  parts 
parts  of  California,  where  the  Muscat  does 
not  grow  so  vigorously,  summer  pruning 
may  not  be  of  advantage;  here  it  decid- 
edly is. 

Inferior  wines  ought  to  be  distilled  and 
not  sold  to  San  Francisco  dealers.  A  sale 
of  100,000  gallons  of  inferior  wine  injures 
the  value  of  double  that  quantity  of  good 
wine. 


ORAPK    I>ltYl>U. 


The  Livermore  growers  are  proceeding 
with  thfir  undertaking  of  finding  profitable 
uses  for  grapes.  According  to  the  Liver- 
more  Herald  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of 
vine-growers,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Wheeler,  who  was  pn  sent,  presented  an 
extensive  group  of  facts  ri  giirding  the  dry- 
ing of  wine  grapes  in  this  State  for  East- 
ern use.  He  stated  that  he  had  corres- 
pondtd  with  a  great  number  of  Eastern 
commission- men,  who  had  all  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and  many  of  whom 
report  on  active  demand  for  this  cheap 
class  of  raisin.  He  had  learned  that  seve- 
ral hundred  tons  were  shipped  East  last 
season,  instead  of  two  carloads,  as  at  first 
reported,  with  good  results.  Any  commis- 
sion merchant  can  handle  grapes;  very  few 
can  handle  wine.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  experimentation  upon  the  subject 
of  covering  material.  The  best  has  finally 
been  found  to  be  common  Manilla  paper 
dipped  in  boiled  oil.  It  costs  two  cents  a 
square  yard;  it  comes  in  large  rolls.  The 
grapes  should  be  dried  on  the  ground, 
gravel  being  the  best,  a  few  trays  being 
provided  for  the  small  bunches.  Side-hills, 
with  a  southern  exposure,  are  better  than 
level  ground.  Covering  at  night  is  a  good 
plan,  as  it  retains  the  warmth,  excludes 
dew  and  saves  an  hour  or  more  of  time 
each  morning.  After  drying,  which  will 
require  about  two  weeks,  the  grapes  must 
be  stemmed.  James  H.  Porteous  of 
Fresno,  has  a  simple  apparatus  for  this 
work,  which  with  the  fan  for  cleaning, 
cests  but  $50.  It  will  sttm  and  clean  ten 
tons  a  day.  One  will  do  all  the  work  of 
Livermore  Valley.  This  may  be  done  at 
any  time, — there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  In 
making  trays  no  redwood  should  be  used. 
It  stains  the  grapes.  It  requires  480  square 
feet  of  space  to  dry  a  ton  of  grapes — a  plat 
of  ground  20x24  feet  in  size.  A  drying  a 
days  the  grapes  can  be  put  into  much  less 
space.  After  grapes  are  wilted  they 
will  stand  considerable  moisture  without 
injury.  Grapes  will  dry  many  days  sooner 
on  the  ground  than  on  trays.  Common 
cheese  cloth  may  be  substituted  for  wood 
for  drying  the  small  bunches.  It  will  not 
rot  and  cost  but  three  cents  a  square  yard. 
Old  grain  sacks  are  good,  but  will  rot  out 
under  the  influence  of  sun  and  moisture, 
R.  B.  Blowers,  the  father  of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry in  this  State,  heartily  approves  this 
grape-drying  project,  and  states  that  our 
wine  men  had  better  sell  dried  grapes  at 
2^2  cents  a  pound  than  fresh  grapes  at  $12 
per  ton.  It  might  also  be  added  that  the 
common  wine  grape  of  this  valley,  when 
ready  for  drying,  shows  2S  per  cent  of  su- 
gar, 10  of  seeds,  skin  and  pulpy  matter, 
1  of  tannin  and  acid — giving  a  total  of  39 
per  cent  of  solid  contents.  To  this  may 
be  added  5  per  cent  of  moisture.  Then 
throw  of  11  per  cent  for  a  general  shrinkage 
and  we  have  a  proportion  of  1  to  3  for  the 
dried  as  against  tho  fresh  product. 


AMERICAN     WINES    TlIK 
HEALTHIEST. 


Wine  is  a  luxury,  to  be  sure,  remarks  the 
Brooklyn  Eayle,  but  the  common  acid  table 
wines  are  much  used,  even  among  people 
in  moderate  circumstances  in  this  country. 
In  Europe  a  family  would  as  soon  think  of 
sitting  down  to  a  dinne'-  without  bread  as 
without  wine,  and  the  use  of  it  seems 
rather  a  safe-guard  against  intemperance 
than  an  incitement  to  it. 

If   the   use  of  this  mild   stimulant    and 


digL-6iivu  is  to  continue  in  this  country, 
however,  it  would  be  au  act  of  wisdom  to 
moderate  the  import  tux  in  order  to  dis- 
courage the  adulteration  of  the  foreign 
article  and  encourage  the  sale  of  domestic 
wiut-whieh  is  thi-  purest  known-at  cheaper 
rates.  Much,  if  not  most,  of  tho  claret  that 
comes  to  this  country,  and  nearly  all  the 
Port,  Sherry  and  Madeira  is  sophisticated, 
and  not  a  little  of  it  is  American  wine  sent 
abroad,  colored  with  logwood  and  other 
dyes,  increased  by  additions  of  water,  forti- 
fied with  raw  spirit  and  sent  back  to  us 
with  French  labels.  The  police  of  Mout- 
pellier,  France,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
wine  drinkers  for  their  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion of  25.000  liters  of  wine  sent  out  by  a 
large  exporting  house  and  waiting  shipment 
at  the  railroad  station.  This  stuff  was 
found  to  be  so  outrageously  adulterated 
that  the  police  staved  into  the  casks  and 
the  fluid  poured  into  the  sea.  The  amount 
of  indigestion,  stomach  ache  and  the  num- 
ber of  red  noses  spared  to  New  York  club 
men,  who  would  shortly  have  paid  big 
prices  for  it  and  St.  Julien  and  Pontet 
Canet,  can  hardly  be  determined,  but  the 
wine  "doctors"  have  perhaps  received  a  set 
back.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  adul- 
terated edibles  and  potables  in  all  countries 
were  destroyed  as  expeditiously.  Excepting 
champagne  and  sherry  American  wines  are 
the  healthiest,  the  purest  and  the  best,  and 
if  they  came  a  little  more  within  range  of 
the  popular  purse,  their  use  would  limit 
that  of  the  inferior  products  of  European 
vineyards  and  laboratories. 


TPINE    MATURITI. 


It  seems  a  misuse  of  the  word,  remarks 
the  Analyst,  when  we  apply  the  term  ripen- 
ing to  such  products  as  wine  and  liquors, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  chemical  and  gastrono- 
mic science,  the  application  is  not  only 
•appropriate  but  even  happily  suggestive. 
The  analogy  between  the  process  under- 
gone by  a  peach  in  passing  from  the  green 
to  the  mature  stage,  to  that  undergone  by 
a  wine  or  liquor  is,  if  possible,  more  than 
an  analogy,  aud  closely  approaches  iden- 
tity. The  fruit  changes  in  texture,  be- 
coming softer  and  less  fibrous,  the  starch 
is  modified  into  glucose,  minute  quantities 
of  hydro-carbons  are  broken  into  the  com- 
pound ethers  and  alcohols,  which  make  up 
the  flavor  and  bouquet,  and  many  injuri- 
ous substances  are  broken  down  aud  des- 
troyed. So  in  the  ageing  of  a  Madeira 
wine,  a  whiskey  or  brandy,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  texture,  or,  to  use  a  more 
accurate  term,  the  specific  gravity.  A 
microscopic  amount  of  germ  is  metamor- 
phosed into  glucose,  small  quantities  of 
the  fusil  oils  are  broken  into  more  com- 
posite compound  ethers  aud  alcohols,  aud 
other  elements  are  lost  or  destroyed.  It  is 
no  exercise  of  the  scientific  imagination, 
but  a  demonstrable  truth,  that  a  pear  which 
passes  into  delicious  and  perfect  maturity 
upon  the  bough,  passes  through  the  same 
development  as  a  cask  of  cognac  in  a  well 
appointed  ware-house.  The  analogy  or 
identity  runs  even  further.  Unripe  fruit 
is  notoriously  difficult  of  digestion,  produc- 
ing serious  disorders.  Its  taste  and  odor 
are  frequently  repulsive,  if  not  at  least  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  used  only  by  the  ignorant, 
and  notably  by  the  small  boy,  so  often 
ridiculed  by  the  humorist  and  paragrapher. 
Unripe  wines  and  liquors  often  exert  a  cor- 
responding influence  upon  the  assimilative 
system.  A  new  or  "green"  Bordeaux  or 
Burgundy  frequently  causes  vomiting;  fresh 


cider  and  grupu  juice,  diarrohiea;  raw  whis- 
key, gastritis  and  enteritis.  Such  goods 
are  never  used  Viy  the  connoisseur,  but 
only  by  the  ignorant.  It  requires  but  little 
knowledge  and  experience  to  discriminate^ 
between  ripe  and  unripe  fruit.  It  ri  quires 
much  to  distinguish  between  ripe  and 
unripe  wines  and  liquors. 


SORGHUM     SIOAR. 

A  South  Carolina  exchange  iu  discussing 
the  action  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentative in  recently  passing  au  ap]  ro- 
priation  of  $100,000  for  conducting  experi- 
ments in  the  production  of  sugar  from  sor- 
ghum, says:  The  Senate  will  probably 
agree  to  the  appropriation,  and  the  experi- 
ments will  be  continued  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Department.  There  was  con- 
piderable  opposition  to  the  measure  in  the 
House,  and  the  opinion  was  was  freely  ex- 
pressed by  members  that  it  was  impossible 
to  chrystalize  the  saccharine  matter  of  sor- 
ghum juice.  The  members  of  the  House 
have  as  much  right  to  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  as  any  one  else,  primarily,  for  it  is 
just  as  possible  for  a  congressman  to  have 
some  ideas  of  chemistry  aud  chemical  pos- 
sibilities as  other  people,  but  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  ask  for  the  appropria- 
tion and  continue  its  efforts  in  this  line, 
unless  there  was  at  least  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess. If  we  were  not  misinformed  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  article  of  chrystalized 
sugar  has  been  accomplished  by  sorghum 
growers  of  the  Northwest,  though  success 
or  failure  have  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. When  we  reflect  upon  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  upon  the 
immense  value  the  discovery  of  a  method 
of  chrystalizing  the  saccharose  of  sorghum 
would  be  to  the  country,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  providing  for 
continued  experiment  and  research.  The  ■ 
$100,000  thus  to  be  expended  may  develop 
an  industry  that  will  be  worth  many  mil- 
lions a  year  to  the  country.  If  the  farmer* 
of  this  State  could  convert  sorghum  juice 
into  good  "sweetening^'  sugar  they  would 
find  it  very  profitable  iu  the  production  of" 
the  home  supply,  if  not  iu  making  ii  for 
market.     Let  the  experiments  go  on. 


PICKING    AND    PACKINV     ORAPES. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Vick's  Magazine,  ft 
grape  grower  describes  the  careful  manner 
in  which  grapes  are  picked  and  packed 
at  an  establishment  in  Chautauqua  couuty,. 
N.  Y.  The  work  is  done  by  careful  girls. 
The  pickers  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
bunches  with  the  hands,  but  to  handle  themi 
by  the  stem.  In  packing,  the  cluster  is 
lifted  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand, 
aud  with  the  sharp  pointed  grape  scissora 
iu  the  other,  all  green,  imperfect  and  bruised 
berries  are  deftly  and  rapidly  removed. 
The  bloom  of  the  grapes  is  thus  perfectly 
preserved.  Of  the  10,000  baskets  sold  last 
season.the  average  weight  was  8  7-10  lbs.  per 
basket.  The  packers  soon  learn  to  place  in 
the  clusters  even  and  level.  The  Concord 
is  never  fit  for  shipping  long  distances  with- 
out being  carefully  picked  and  then  wilted 
before  packing. 


The  latest  San  Francisco  prices  foi 
grapes  are  as  follows:  Rose  de  Peru,  40  to 
50c;  Muscat  35  to  50c.  per  box;  Malvoisie, 
15  to  45c;  wine  grapes,  per  ton  $14  to  $17; 
Tokay,  35  to  50c;  white  grapes,  25  to  40Or 
Isabella,  $1  to  $1  25. 
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A    I.IVI3IU     TABB. 


VTISte    T«    OKDF.B. 


This  process  o(  ornAmeoting  T&ses  U  by 

00  means  new;  bat  as  the  thiug  is  far  (rum 

I  from  beiDg  cummoD,  and  as  it  may  gire  Kome 

{  ODe  a  new  id>^a  by  which  to  help  b^aatify 

I  the  home,  ve  haT^  deemed  it  worth  while 

I  IttgJTe  a  represent  A  tion  of  it  so  as  to  show 

■■M  rvsnlt,  «Dd  to  indicate  the  mr-ans  em- 

^Bbyed  to  obtaio  it,  which  are  most  simple. 

Though  HDv  kind  of  vasc-s  can  be  osed  in- 

di^chminiitfly,    those    in    nngtuzi  d    terra- 

eoita  «re  preferable,  bt-ing  porons.    Id  soch 

>i'U  the    water  with   which   the  Tas«  is 

fiUrni     percolate     constantly    tbroogh    the 

iti<-4    and    muii^ttu    the  plaols  which  are 

fix-  dm  its  sorfdcc.     This  kiud  of  rase  is, 

howt-Tcf,  not  indiHpfUsable,  for  we  can  or- 

nameDt     alt     kicds,    whither    iu  glas4   or 

tal.     lo  the  lattrr  case  it  is  nec^'S»ar}'  to 

pr>-{>Hre  the  enrfaoe  so  as  to  convert  it  into 

a  sort  of  soil,  which  it  rt-ally  rt-presents — 

opctatioD    which  is  easily  managed  by 

tb-  aid  of  ft  piece  of  cloth  or  flannel  which 

in  dxrd  by  the  means  of  a  little  pack-thread 

or  thin  iron  or  brmas  wire.     This  being  nn- 

dtrstood,  the  means  employed  to  grow  the 

Sf  e«l  might  next  b*  described. 

Jf  a  porous  nse  be  ased  it  is  filled  with 
wat<r  or.  better  still,  left  in  a  pail  of  water 
lo  v>ak.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty  foor  boors, 
hen  the  water  ban  thoronghly  satorateil 
the  Tase,  it  is  laid  on  its  sidi-,  and  the  seed 
§pnukled  slightly  ov.^r  the  surface,  taking 
car*-  lo  turn  th«>  rase-  in  different  directions, 
in  ord  r  that  the  whole  surface  may  be  well 
coTert-d  with  seed.  This  operation  termin- 
attrd.  the  Tase  is  placed  in  a  dark  clost^t  for 
•ome  lime  lime,  and.  if  pos±>ible  under  a 
glass  frame,  so  as  to  preserve  hamidity  and 
facilitate  germination.  When  the  plants 
are  developed,  and  iu  case  they  get  de- 
tached from  the  vase,  they  are  secured  by 
passing  round,  in  different  directions,  a  lit- 
tle packthread  or  fine  wire,  which  soon  dis' 
appears  under  the  vegetation.  If  a  non- 
porous  vase,  after  having  well  soaked  the 
cloth  which  covers  tt,  the  seed  is  sown  upon 
it  and  the  same  care  is  given  as  has  already 
been  indicated.  When  a  porous  vase  is 
astrd  it  should  be  kept  constantly  fall,  as  it 
is  the  water  filtering  slowly  through  it  that 
feeds  thf  plants  which  covt-r  tt'*  sidt;S.  If 
that  be  insufficient  to  insure  vigorous 
growth,  the  vase  must  be  watered,  taking 
care  to  pour  the  water  cautiously,  so  as  not 
to  detach  the  plants.  If  glazed  or  metal 
vases  be  used,  glass  bottles,  for  instance; 
tbty  most  be  constantly  watered;  tne  water 
should  be  poured  from  the  top  over  all,  so 
that,  in  descending,  it  Wcts  all  parts  of  the 
clotb,  which  should  be  damp.  Wheuevcr 
the  plants  droop  they  must  be  refreshed  by 
watering  them  cHrefullj.  The  vase  should 
■tand  iu  a  saucer  or  plate.  The  aetds  used 
■hoold  be  very  fine,  anu  especially  light 
and  of  easy  and  quick  germination.  The 
eommon  garden  cres^  is  most  suitable  from 
its  grert  rapidity  of  growth,  the  eaity  and 
Tcry  quick  g'-rmination  of  its  seeds,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  little  nourishment 
the  plant  requirev  but  it  has  several  draw- 
backs: first,  it  has  a  tendt^ncy  to  sink  more 
or  less,  then  to  have  gaps,  to  show  flowers 
very  quickly  and  then  to  wither  away.  Tht; 
oommun  ryegrass  Is  also  suitable,  but  ex- 
periments with  otht'r  seeds  may  be  made. 
We  onght  to  multiply  and  vary  the  experi- 
ments until  satinf actory  results  are  obtained. 
The  following  kinds  of  plants  might  prove 
aiut«ble;  Crested  dog's  tail  grass  white. 
asd  yellow  clover  (Mfdwigo  lupulin^).  flax 
bttt  particularly  the  Timothy  grass  (/'^'eum 
Prat^TLMU  wbu'h  appears  to  be  singularly 
appropriate  furthismodeof  omamentalion. 
Let  our  readers  experiment  and  write  as 
the  r«ealt  of  their  labora. 


In  Pooles  tale?*,  says  a  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Table,  the  reader  gets  an  insight  into 
how  wines  were  made  at  some  hotels. 

The  author,  met^ting  a  stranger  in  a  oonn- 
try  churchyard,  recognizes  Bur  ley,  the 
former  landlord  of  an  inn  he  us<:d  to  frc^ 
qnent  near  Cambridgi*.  it  sppi-ars,  rttired 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  bis  industry.  Falling 
into  a  confidential  discourse  about  the  way 
in  which  this  worthy  cooducted  his  bu-si 
aess,  the  author  rec'-ives  irota  him  a  most 
luminous  aud  sati-ifactory  aceonut  of  his 
wines. 

"  Yon  can't  deny  it.  your  wines  were  de- 
tesUble  —  Port.  Mad*  ira,  Claret.  Cham- 
pagne  " 

"There,  now,  sir;  to  prove  how  much 
gentlemen  may  K*  mistaken,  I  assure  you. 
sir,  as  I'm  an  honest  man,  I  nc-ver  bad  but 
two  sorts  of  wiue  in  my  cellar — Port  and 
Sherry." 

"  Yts,  sir,  my  claret,  sir.  Gentlem-  n 
who  pay  their  money,  sir,  have  a  right  to 
be  served  with  whattvt-r  th*=y  may  please  to 
order,  sir.  I  never  would  have  any  wines 
in  my  house,  sir,  but  port  and  sherry.  But 
to  explain  the  thing  at  once,  sir.  This  was 
my  plan  sir.  If  any  one  ordered  Madeira: 
From  one  glos^  of  Sherry  take  two  glasses 
of  wine,  which  replace  by  two  glasses  of 
brandy,  and  add  thereto  a  slight  squeeze  of 
lemon,  and  this  I  found  to  give  general 
atisfaction.  As  to  the  pale  aud  browns 
sherry,  sir,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  nice;  pnre 
water,  in  place  of  the  same  quantity  of 
wine,  made  what  I  ast:d  to  call  my  delicate 
pale  (by-the-by,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  added 
to  that  made  a  very  fair  Bucellas).  and  for 
my  old  brown  sherry,  a  lectle  brown  sugar 
was  the  thiug.  It  looked  very  much  like 
sherrj'  that  had  been  twice  to  the  East  In- 
dies, sir,  and,  indeed,  to  my  customers, 
who  were  very  particular  about  their  wines, 
I  used  to  serve  it  as  such.' ' 

"But  my  Port  was  the  wine  which  gave 
me  the  most  trouble.  One  gc-mleman 
wonld  say»  *  Burley,  I  don't  like  this  wine; 
it  is  too  heavy  ?  '  Is  it,  sir?  I  think  I  can 
give  you  a  lighter.*  Out  went  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  in  went  a  glass  of  water.  *  Well, 
sir,'  I'd  say,  'how  do  you  approve  of  that?  ' 
'  Why — um — no;  I  can't  say '  *  I  under- 
stand, sir:  yon  like  on  older  wint softer. 

I  think  I  can  please  you,  sir.'  Pomp  again 
sir.  '  Now^  sir.  says  I  (wiping  the  decanter 
with  a  napkin  and  triomphuatly  holding  it 
up  to  the  light, )  'try  this,  if  yuu  please.' 
•That's  it,  Burley — that's  the  very  wine, 
bring  another  bottle  of  the  same.'  But 
one  can't  please  everybody  the  same  way. 
sir.  Some  gentlemen  would  complain  of 
my  Port  as  bting  poor — withoat  body.  In 
went  one  glass  of  brandy.  If  that  didn't 
answer.  *  Ay,  gentlemen.'  says  I,  *  I  know 
what  yoo  like;  yoo  like  a  fuller-bodied . 
rougher  wine.'  Out  went  two  glasses  of 
wine,  and  in  went  two  or  three  glasses  of 
brandy.  This  used  to  be  a  very  favorite 
wine." 

"And  your  Claret?'' 
"  Uy  good  wholesome  Port  again,  sir. 
Three  wines  out.  three  waters  in,  one  piuch 
of  tartaric  acid,  two  ditto  orris  powder.  For 
a  fuller  Claret,  a  little  brandy;  for  a  lighter 
Claret,  more  water," 

"  Bnt  how  do  yoa  contrive  about  Bur- 
gundy? '* 

"That  was  my  Claret,  sir,  with  from 
three  to  six  drops  of  bergamot,  according 
as  gentlemen  liked  a  full  flavor  ur  a  delicate 
flavor.  As  for  Champagne,  air,  that  1  make 
myself.'* 
**How  do  joa  taean  *of course,'  Barley?'' 


"  Oh,  sir."  he  said,  with  an  innocent  jet 
waggish  look,  "itur'-ly  everybody  makes  his 
own  Champagne,  else  what  can  In-como  of 
all  the  gooselv-rriea?  '* 


THS       LUXCftV      OF      A      BOAK     JAR. 


A  delightful  p  rfume  for  halls  and  parlor* 
iu  dw.  lling  buuses  or  hotels  can  be  easily 
procured  at  ibis  season  of  the  year,  and  it 
IS  (iuch  a  pure  yet  delicious  odor  that  it 
charms  ev«-ry  oue.  It  is  simply  a  ro«e  jtr, 
which  should  be  opened  for  about  one  hour 
f  Vt  ry  luortiiug  and  then  carefully  closnl.  A 
«Tit«-r  in  one  of  our  English  contrmj>ora- 
ritrs  describes  the  best  method  for  stocking 
th<  jar,  and  in  doing  it  suggests  the  prep.^r- 
tion  of  the  rose  stock  should  b^  detailed  to 
the  care-Utkiug  memb<-r  of  the  family,  who 
ntvt-r  forgets  anything.  Ualber  the  rostr- 
pctals  iu  the  moruiug;  Kt  them  staud  in  a 
cool  place,  to?is  tht^m  up  lightly  for  oni-  hour 
to  dry;  thru  put  them  in  lay<rs,  with  salt 
spriukltd  ov,  r  each  layer,  iua  large  corerrd 
dish — a  glass  butter  d.sh  is  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle. Yoo  can  add  to  this  for  sevt-ral 
uiurnings,  till  you  have  enough  stock  — from 
one  pint  to  a  quart,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  jar;  stir  every  morning,  and  Ut  the 
whoU-  stand  for  ten  days.  Then  transfer  it 
to  a  glass  fruit  jar,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
you  have  placed  two  ounces  of  allspice, 
coarsely  ground,  and  as  much  stick  cinna- 
mon, broken  coaisely.  This  may  now  stand 
for  six  weeks,  closely  covered,  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  permanent  jar,  which  may  b« 
as  pretty  as  your  ingenuity  can  devise  or 
your  means  purchase.  Those  with  double 
covers  are  the  best,  and  very  pretty  ones 
in  the  blue  and  white  Japanese  ware,  hold- 
ing ovec  a  quart,  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings. 

Have  ready  one  ounce  each  of  cloves,  all- 
spice, cinnamon  and  mace^  all  ground  (not 
fioe);  oue  ounce  of  orris  root,  bniis<rd  and 
shredded;  two  ounces  of  lavender  fiowcrs, 
azKl  a  small  quantity  of  any  other  sweet 
scented  dried  flowers  or  herbs.  Mix  to 
getht-r,  and  put  into  the  jar  in  alternate  lay. 
ers  with  the  lose  stock,  aud  a  fcw  drops  u( 
oil  of  rose,  g  rauium.  or  viulcrt.  and  pour 
ovt-r  the  whole  oneqoarter  pint  of  good 
cologne.  Tbis  will  last  for  years,  though 
from  time  to  time  you  may  add  a  little  lav- 
ender  or  orange  flower  water,  or  any  nice 
perfume,  and  boiue  s.asousa  few  fn  tb  rose 
petals.  Y'ou  will  derive  a  •lAliiif actio u  from 
the  labur  only  to  hs  esiim.tled  by  the  happy 
owners  of  sdmilar  j  trs. 


It  has  more  area  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grapu  than  any  other  country  under 
the  son.  Culifnniiins  on  bu<^iness  princi- 
pies  are  inter(.^t«d  in  eiti^ndiug  the  use  and 
incri  asing  the  favor  of  native  wine>.  Wine 
from  grape  jnic<;  is  the-  cheapt^st  and  health- 
iest tttimulant  in  *^xi-tt-Lce.  As  a  drink  it 
is  now  in  competition  with  vhi^k*-y,  and 
the  high  price  of  the  latter  is  constantly 
giving  the  odds  to  lb-?  wine.  Give  us  t«  o 
yt^^ars  more  of  chtap  win*;  and  dtat  whiskey 
and  the  wine  market  will  bf  secure,  but 
put  tbf  distiller  on  eqaal  terms  with  the 
viutner  and  the  ba£er  product  will  crowd 
the  better  out  of  the  mnrkrt. 

A  campaign  serial  of  three  score  chap- 
iters might  be  written  np«jn  this  one  feature 
of  the  present  campaign.  If  ihey  givf  heed 
to  their  ways,  and  conaid*-r  the-ir  course, 
not  a  grape  grower  or  wine  merchant  in 
California  will  vote  the  B*-pnblian  ticket 
this  yt-ar. 

Cheap  whisk>y  is  fran^ht  with  more 
harm  to  the  material  iut*  r-  ■>t.t  o(  Califor- 
nia, (without  looking  at  the  moral  side)  than 
the  Chiucse  invasion. 


MllIMUEl      «S      WINE. 


The  Courier-lUm  iu  an  article  which  it 
claims  is  not  prohibition  nor  tempcraoctr 
talk,  but  simple  reference  to  practical  poli- 
tics, saya: 

Men's  votes  next  Xovemb^-r  are  to  decidt? 
the  policy  of  this  goverum>rut.  This  i» 
not  merely  a  camp.ii^n  to  chaugf  postmas- 
ters and  revenue  officers,  it  is  to  d::t  riuioe 
the  policy  of  the  government  tOTards  many 
large  and  important  indusirits. 

The  Bepublican  party  has  pledgtrd  ilsel! 
if  it  again  acquires  cuuirot  of  the  govcru- 
mtut  to  abolish  the  ioterual  rcveuue  tax  on 
whi.-ikey.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  whiskey  at  least  one- 
half. 

Remember  there  is  nothiug  moral  about 
this  article,  and  we  are  not  going  to  pictore 
any  of  the  evils  of  chrap  whitkry,  but  ask 
Catifomians  to  look  at  this  cheap  whiskey 
proposition  from  a  bosiuess  standpoint. 
California  is  s  great  wine  prodadng  State. 


r.^BcrrL    op    the    cHAAPAuxe. 


A  correspondeut  of  the  Boston  HtnUd 
says: 

"I  was  crossing  on  the  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool a  few  years  ago  and  found  myself 
seated  next  to  a  gentlemao  who  has  been 
prominent  in  Uaasachuselts  politics  and  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  statesman.  On 
three  or  four  different  days  I  opened  a 
quart  of  champagne  and  always  invited 
him  to  join  me  in  drinking  it,  an  invitation 
he  never  declined.  Finally  one  day  he 
ordtrred  a  pint,  and  instead  of  offering  me 
any,  said  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  they 
didn't  put  it  up  in  smaller  bottles,  becaoae 
a  pint  was  more  than  any  man  really  need- 
ed, bat  that  he  had  to  drink  it  all  to  save 
wa^te  since  the  corks  were  so  made  that 
they  couldn't  be  put  back. 


HOW   OVR    GREAT    XATI09I    GROWS. 


.Vfif  Enterprises  publishes  the  following 
statement  showing  the  progress  of  the  var- 
ious industries  of  the  country  for  the  week 
endiug  August  4:  Buildings  (costing  over 
f o.OOt)  each  i.  309,  costing  $7.000,707 ; 
bridges  15.  costing  $oOO,050;  churches  40, 
costing  $1,443,000;  electric  light  companieis 
and  new  plants  8,  capital  and  cost,  $415. 
000:  gas  companies  2.  capital  $20,000;  man- 
ufacturing companies  16,  capital  $6,438,000; 
mills,  factories,  etc.,  70,  costing  $2,418,170; 
mining  companies  17,  capital  $20,772,000: 
railroads  and  extensions  1,  costing  $100,000, 
and  warer  workt  17,  costing  $534,000. 
making  a  total  of  53d  new  enterpristrs,  call- 
ing for  the  investment  of  $40,278,927. 


t**ll  for  Grape*. 


Do  not  be  afraid  of  rich  soil  for  grape- 
vioes.  They  are  gross  feeders  and  we  have 
found  that  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  chip  dirt,  or  nalurally  strong,  rich 
prairie  soil,  has  grown  otir  finest  crop  of 
grapes.  Grape  vines  are  especially  fond  of 
ikuimal  refu--^.  If  bones,  ht-adn  or  other 
butcher's  offal,  are  buried  two,  three  or 
four  feet  from  a  rine.  which  has  been 
planted  two  or  more  years,  and  is  in  good 
cnnditiou.  the  roots  will  soon  take  posses 
bioQ.  We  have  always  pot  this  adrice  iu 
practice  by  burying  all  small  animals  which 
die  tand  of  which  farm>-rs  have  more  or 
less  evvrr  y(-ar),  in  our  riueyard,  and  onr 
neighbors  have  always  expressed  surpriae 
at  the  luxuriant  growth  of  onr  vines,  and 
crops  of  fruit. — £x. 
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DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  S;m  FraTui^co. 
/ "1  o  ao'l  Icarti  how  to  avoiii  disease  anil 
'J"  how  wonderfully  you  are  made, 
rrivalc  office  "Jll  Uuary  street.  Con- 
rfMlfcation  liy  letter  on  lost  manhood  and 
•il  di80ii.Hf9  of  men.  Brighl's  lHaeose 
and  Diihetes  cured.     Send  for  hook 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


KnUl'li^hcJ  isr.i. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

Ipacific  coast  manager. 
No.  529  Commercial  St., 

S.VN  FRANCISCO,     -    -    CALIKOKNIA. 

Telephone  No.  1061. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


tJrowem  of  nn<l  llenlerH  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VrMtVARD8   IS 
Los  ANOEI.KS  COITNTT,  SoSOMi  CoDNTY, 

Merced  Co.       iSD       Fresno  Co. 
626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Snii     FrRiiriwro. 

4 1  —45    Broadw ay    St. , 

Kew    York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


F.  KORBEL  &  BROS. 


727    BRYANT    ST., 


F:, 


Or  at  NORTH  FORK  MILL.  Humheldt  Co,  Cal. 


LIFE     RENEWER] 


^Attention  is  re- 
tothftftb  iverns^rav- 
OALVANICCHAIN 
19  one  of  the  great- 
appliaaces  of  the  a^e,  an 


spectfully  directed 
ins  of  Dr.  Pibrce's 
BtLT.  This  bell 
est  Electro-medical 
being  ENTIRELY  NEW, 


contains  vast  impr  .vements  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  isC  he  only  one  made  is  wiiTcn  the  Bat- 
TBfiiBS  o\s  B8  W'lRS  Xext  TO  TriK  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  mo^t  powerful,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Dr.  Piercr's  famous  HiOB  Tension  Electro  Mao 
Simo  Belt  will  positively  cure  Nervous  Debility,  Pain 
in  the  hack,  Kheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  disease-*  of  the 
Kidoeya  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs. 
•ic. 

a^BLKCTRIO  Sn6PRS-*0RT   FOR   MRS'    FRER    WITH    ALl 

Bblts     Sp  cial  appliances  with  La-iies"  Belts. 

CAt'TIOS— Beware  of  inferior  (foo-la,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  travellnt:  agents. 

^y  Our  new  I'imphKtNo.  2  contains  full  particulars 
ot  Di".  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

^For  RUlTuKE.  Ben.l  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "solid  Farts."  showing  cures  cffectci 
n  every  StMe  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Magneti*  Bla«tic  Truss,"     Address 

Magaelic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  SfcCKijn.^TO    Sfrbbt,    San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304     ORTU  Sixth  Strbbt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  Offer  tor   sale  on   Favorable  Tt^rms  to  the  Tratle 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMEL 

'  CRANSTON  CABINET" 
'A. A. A."  "CENTURY- 
"OLD  STOCK" 

"HENRY  HULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"  MONOCRAM" 

VERY  OI.n    AND    CHOICE.   IX     CASES  OF    ONE 
IIOZEN  Lil'ART  BOTTLES  EACH. 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pore     Old    Bj. 

And  "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  riirity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
.ihovc  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  ibeni  hv  tbe  niani 
pulatiii^'  dealer  beini;  that  they  cannot  be  iuiproveil 

upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO.      .         ■  CAL. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S.reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


s 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND   SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

for.  Boalff  A  llownr  I  Sl.«i..  S.  F. 
»'.  H-  TAYLOR.  Prcst.  R.  S.  JIOnKE,  Supt 

BT7ILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IX    ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

3t3amboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  B0ILER3,  High  Pressure  or  Compound 


STE.AM  vessels  of  all  kinds  built  complete,   witi 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SL'GARMILLSANDSL'GAn-MAKING  MACHINERY 

m,iile  after  the  most  aoprovcd  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

I'l'MPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  ^ump. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

iSlx±j£>%>Gjri3    of   Ofilifomia,    'Wines, 


51,  .53,  '}'>,  .j7,  .■>!»  ami  61  First  Sticet, 
Unicn  Fomidry  Blcck.  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


■PRODUCERS  OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO., 


-  .UHiiiiractiirfi'M  or- 


Wire,  Wire   Rope 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  California  Street  and  14  D.umm  Street. 


SJiuIT     I-Ie.&.ITCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY 

Wines  Stored  and  Loans  >e?oliated  on  Pure  Sound  Wines  Only- 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Helena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  etored,  and  will  isflU 
certificates  on  maturity  of  their  genuineness.  I>.  M.  CASHIK.  Secrelary. 

WAREHO USES— Formerly  sugar  refiniries,  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sta.     OFFICE— 303  Battery  St. 
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"HERCULES" 

WINE  AND  FROIT  PSESS, 


CtLI.     .\M>     kKK     IT      OR     KKN'n     t'OK 
<    I  K  <  I'  I.  t  II . 

F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co., 

SI   BEALE  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION  1 


CALIFOHNIA     VINEYAEDS. 


mieoGENOUs  *  superphosphates, 


Meiican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  CO, 


f  JLIFORMI  WI\E  PRESS 


Best  Wine  Press  on  ihe  Market 

TOULOUSE  k  DELORIEUX.:      _ 

»(  Hiiiirtifiiim"*  iiiitl   l*«l**ol<»<*". 

Abo  M-i'i,i(i'l'ifv^ .  ■■(  Ur.ii^.  S;.j  iinn.T3  :iii.l  i.'ni'.Iurj; 
(.onihi-i.-<l  afiii  Mn;;!'.-.     Iiifornuktion  liv  mail. 

TOULOUSE  A,  DELORIEUX, 

«'tO  &  69i  Cutnui«rci  tl  St.,  -  Sail  FraDciitco 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THK  Hh>T  AKTiCLK 

lOK  TVING    UP    VINES 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs,  Each. 

TUBES  &  CO., 

•IS  rRl>^'T  Nr.,  San  Fraiicirco 

THE  IRON  TURBINE 

^V^IND    MILL 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  vines. 
Trees.  Cereals.  &c. 

This  THliiftMe  tuannre  has  rea-itinl  the 
highest  tt.-stiu)t>uiiils  iu  Northoru  Europe, 
whore  it  faos  Ktu  usid  for  the  pftflt  two 
ytftra,  aud  is  now  offerid  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confideuce  in  Uh 
merit. 

Full  panicuhiri}  can  be  bad  at  the  office 
of  the  nnderstgiied.  and  paDiphlets  iiiaiUd 
to  address  on  upplicatiou. 

For  ShIc  by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

t09  A  -'SI  I  Niiii!«oinc  Nt..        Khii  t'rnii<-lttri>. 


BUCKEYE    FORCE    PUMP, 

rhp    ini»*it    |M>H«*r.iil   itiiil   iliirRblr 

t'utnltlimlfiiii    for    KhWIii;; 

WnlcT  III    llio    nf«rl<l, 

*»t.\i>  FOK  m:sciiii»Tivi:  <  vr  ii.ogi'f: 

P.     P.    MAST    &    CO., 
U  MARKr.r  sr  ,   j    nan  t-KA>i'iNCo 


"OENOTANNIN." 

The  nndersigned  beg  to  call  the  ntteotiuu 
>i  Wine  Growtfrs,  Wine  Merchuuls  and  tht- 
Trade  to  the  S'lperior  roeriis  of 

cbevaiiierApperts'  ** Oenotaniiin," 

118  a  corrective  and  a  purifier  t"  all    light 
Table  Wines,  White  and  Rod. 
Its  merits  are  K-st  stated  as  follows  : 

/.     Being    used    at    Ihe    time    uf 
crnnhitif/  the  (/rapes  into  uiustx 

It  regulates  and  secnres  the  perfect  fer- 
oieutatioQ  of  the  mast  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  royco- 
Krmes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble^  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  le*  s. 
leaving  a  laiger  qnantily  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  b*  ing  freed  of  all  disturbing 
I'Uments,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bonqaet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

II.  lieitiff  usrtt  on  fertnentefi 
wines  be/ore  the  second  tlariji- 
cat  ion  I 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  Becond  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  Dninral  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  stn  nglhens  aud  developes  their  natural 
color  end  aroma,  pr^piiriug  and  ns.sisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 
[heir  developemeut  and  improvement  in 
vjuality  and  aroma,  and  ripening  them  for 
earlier  delivery. 

Direclions/or  Use  on  ApplicatUm. 

For  sale  in  lius  of  1  kilo=2  1-5  lbs.  each, 
by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

N<II,K    AtiE.NTN. 

314 Sacramento  St, San  Franolsoo- 


I/Kl'U    CilAKLlX, 

IV  Krujf  ftation,  SL  llclenft,  K.p»rn,,  C»t 

ProJuci  r  uf  tiue  Wint-B  nntl  Briindies. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Itut<>irt*-r«  anu  Dealt  ra  in 
C0EK8,    BREITERS*    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUFPUES, 

30DA  WAT[fl   AMD  WINt   DEALERS'   WlTEr.lLS 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

Il.l  NAt'KAMCNTO  HT.  San  Fnnri«  o 


^~n 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufacturing 

COMPANY. 


17  A  l»  I  III  ni>>  ■'  sr  .  MA.\  I'BANCINCO 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Stale  Fair— Mwlianics'  Institute, 
Santa  ( lara  Talli-j  Agricillnrul  Socict  j, 
Sonoma  fount j  Agricllural  I'ark  As>o' 
elation. 


Wrli«  for  Circnifir  cItIiik  Ttill  flfsrrlp 
Clan  nuti  l4>i,llni,»ulnlM. 


P^Kli;  BROS. 

S  le  P.oprietors  and  Mijinfact^rfrs. 
lOI  and  I07  MISSION  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Frenwnt  and  Mussion  Sts-,  S.  F. 

^or.^:  acekts  kor 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

We  kUo  I  »rr>-  in  stock  the  Inrgcat  line  rf 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consliitin^  of  >Yoo(l   and   Iron  Workliif: 

Maeliinery.    ruinjis  of  Fn  ry 

Hekeripticiii. 

ENGINES   AM)    BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Al>o,  (Jrornr^'a    4'rl«'lirnt4Hl    Nprn>lnK 

Pump,  tor  orrh^nJi.     Thr    onlv    one   t'ver    r^CDiu- 
niriKltd  b)  the  MtaU  llonkuUufml  Soclotj. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES     A?  ^ETMORE. 

SK  UMi    Kl^,  rid.N    W,TII  AllENDU. 
For  HHir    nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"    OFFICE. 
HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 

y^j^iaMlttililM''*'    


1  FACTt'tRH   or— 


W.«..l.-n    ,Iuii;.Ti.  Ti|M.  Flutf*.  *lc..   Oajl  BtlDg*.  Soft 

ftnil    ilftrd   Wine   Vitig*.   Soft  and    Hard  Tap 

,*,u^,  Wiiic  San.jileni,  ItunK  St*rtrr*,  etc. 

730  HIKNA  ST.,  Int.  Eigbth  asd  Ninth,  8.  F 

lE-UI:i.K..l  S.n.  c    18M 


rrECE3 

LOMA  FRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND   A    Fl  LI.  SIPPLY   OF  THI 
following  Bizc 


GRAPE   STAKES, 


2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONG. 

nlilch     Kill      br     •lutil     Ht     r^Hnoiiitbie 

A'iiircss  ^11  fimTYiiiniiration^  lo 

LOMiPRIETi  LIMBER fO. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

KMuIn  Criiz  t'otinty,  4'nt. 


DictertHyersSnliiliDrCo. 

MINE&WORKS,COV£CREEK  U.T. ' 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

Ldmp  Sulphur  for  Acid  &  Powdbr 
Works. 

t7*0narant(K-d  Punr  and  Fiber  ihan  nay 
ill  thU  Mnrk*-t. 

lor  Snlc  III    Lol*  lo  Suit 

.lA.MESLIXFORTH,     •     Aefvi 

130  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.      1 


17C 


SAS   rRAXOISCO    JMERCHANT. 


\ug.  31,  1888 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUC.Alt  FACTOES  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lloiioluln,  H.  I. 

'  — A0BNT8   FOB — 

AKALAi:  PLANTATION Houoii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HON ITAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

BTAK  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  4  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEE  SLOAR  CO Kaua 

KEALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Aseiit!«  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPORTEK  AND  DEALEI!  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   &nd  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 
419  &.  42  1  CLAY    STREET. 
A  few  doors  below  Sansome  Sa-:  Firancisco.  Cal. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Propriefiips 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fmit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th.  San  Salvador  &  William  Sts., 

SAN    .lOSE.  p.  0.  Box,  13(iS 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Sun    Fraiici.i(*o. 


Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power    au<l 
t'uukpiitg  PlHuts. 

I'riies,     Prompt     Del)Vi-ry 
Write  for  Circulars. 

Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  making,  maturintr  and  keeping 
j!  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
•ted  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasd:ile,  D.  D.,  organic  ana 
lyst,  cenoIoK-ist,  etc. 

Price   76   cents;    bv   mail  80  rents.     For  e^aiC  bv 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

BOX  23G6,  San  Fraricisco,  Ual. 


A   1876S.I.SII,  ■tJMII 
I.S.  13S8G.    _^^^ 

The  iDdasttions  oeFcr  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  and  Jlanufactunn^ 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Conimission, 

And  Publishers  of  •■S.>nnnia  County  Lind  Kegistci 
and  i>aDta  Bo^a  Business  Directory," 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

lure,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


-Adolph   JE.   Flam.-HTit. 

or  Nrph,  <'nl. 

Price,   One  Dollar, 

For   Suit    at   Office    of   the  San  Fbancisco 
Medchant. 


OFFICE.  - 


312  B  St 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

:A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virgbda. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi^n  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienc  d,  rrattical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  ptafF.  Ad  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tiie  fruit- 
(jrower.  Official  organ  of  the  Monticelln 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
A^gents  vanted. 


IMFORTEKS  OF  ALL  KIND;>  Vi' 
Prliitiiii?    nu4l    H'rappiii;;    Paper. 

'  401  &  403  SaxsosiePt.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOK  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    1X.LU8TBATIOMS.  ' 

Bead    Before  Cbe    State   BortlcolCojral 
■ocletj,  Febrnary  29,  I8S4,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Win  b«  mailed  hj  the  S.  F.  Mischaht  on  t«oelpft  il 
fiO  «Mltl  Id  one  "'  two-ceat  pofiage  itAmD*. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Scr:w  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

CiipaMe  of  a  proSKurc  o(  '2iHi  tons  or  HOO  lbs.  to  the 
"qiiiiFi-  inch  witb  Iari:c  prus«.  with  hma'l  press  SG  tons 
'T  'J  lt»  Ins.  to  the  sfjuftre  inch. 

Firsl  proniiinn  awardci)  on  Winp  I'ress  al  Sommta 
aiptl  Miirine  A);riculturnl  Fair,  Sonoma  A^rii  uUnral 
I'nrk  A'\~n-  iiiiinti,  Siirit.i  lllara  Valley  Agricultural  Su- 
•ift-    :.ti  I   \|.  .Ill 'h   l!i-tltutf,  S.    F. 

I  desire tociU  tin; 
attention  of  wino 
a'ld  ciil^-r  intikcra  to 
my  IniprtiViil  I'rcas. 
Tiitf  following  hw  a 
uiovemcnt  of  '2iiKi 
inches,  thv  first  rtjv- 
otutioo  of  the  screw- 
moves  the  follower 
\Ut  in'hea.  the  last 
r.-"Vo'tilioti  is  but  1- 
16  of  an  inch,thL-re- 
i>V  the  power  in- 
creases in  th  •  name 
i-atio  a-i  the  rei^ist- 
anci'.  Tlu-  phtfonu 
U  50  iiich.-s  wi>(e 
and  10  feet  long. 
is  run  t.^'k  .■»ri  I  Inrth  iinJ.  r  thf  i>rt;i'3  on  a  railroad 
track,  lliis  twii  liaskcls.  hy  wh  ch  you  ran  fill  the 
seL-ond  ba-ket  while  the  tir«t  one  is  un.ier  the  prfess, 
thereby  doin^  double  the  amount  of  work  tl.at  can  be 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  the  market  that 
u«  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  uiy  press 
is  working  continuou-ly  the  other  kinds  are  doinn 
nothinir  duiiny  the  time  they  ar,;  emptying  and  fill- 
ing their  ba«ki.t. 

I'rinted  tesiimonialacan  be  had  on  appli«'ation  of 
the  following  parties  who  have  bought  my  press  : 
Professor  H  Igarri,  University  of  California,  lierkeley; 
E.  B^le.  Gevserville,  Sonoma  Co.;J.  C  M.-iz-il,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  VVhiUker.  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H 
Eu  kingham,  Kelseyville;  E,  P,  Howes,  Mountain 
\  lew;  ■  ncanionga  Vineyard  Co.  Cucamonga:  Buckner 
Br  s.  i:  liHJna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.  Delina«,  Muunl^iiii 
View;  J.  B  J,  Portal.  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pifeffir,  Gnb- 
serviPe;  Joseph  Wilkcr.  Winsdor,  Kate  F.  Wa  field. 
Clen  El'en;  Jopeph  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelnian,  Fu'.ton;  J.  &  F. 
.MuUer.  Winsdor;  R.  C.  Sti'Ier,  Guhserville;  Lay  Clark 
&  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  V;jche  Fnree,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  C  a-ik,  S»n  Gabriel;  James  FinI;.vson  ,  Ucald-- 
burg;  P.  it  J.  J.  Gobbi,  Heildsburp;  Wm,  All-^n,  San 
Ga'  riel;  Wn--.  Metzger,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Liwrence  Wat- 
eon,  Glen  Ellen;  W..\lter  Phillips,  Santa  Ro^a;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  VM  T.  Sheppard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C  ■.,  Hancbeto,  Los  Anjeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru  t  &  Wine  Co  ,  Downey;  J  L.  Biard,  Center- 
vill'- Wni  Palmtag,  Hollistir:  A.  Burnlmui  6i.  Son, 
Santa  Kosa;  P.iul  O  Burns  Wine  Co.,  Sun  JO:e:  E. 
Emil  Mev.T,  Santa  Cruz  Mountain^:,  Wright  P.  O.; 
Marshall  &  II  11,  Laguina  Station;  R.  J-  Northam, 
An  heim  also  iranufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
-ind  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
ImprfiVL'd  Continuous  Pressure  Hvdruulic  Presses. 

W  II  W'iRTH,  Pt-taluma  Foui  dry  and  Vachine 
Work;).  I'ctalnma.  Sononia  Co.,  Cul.  6m 


Santa    Kosa,  Cal      y 


1856. 

S3.      I 

Manufacturers 


PAF 

vf    and   Dealers   in   Paner   of  all 


1888. 


kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 
I*a.per    IBsisis,    'F-^tvIxxgs,   Site,  x:tc 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (  Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(Paciku-  ^vstkm.) 

Trains  Icnve  nnil   iiri*  ilitp  (u  nrrlve  «i 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


..) 


FROM  AUGLST  12.  1888.       i  ah 


7,00  a 

7  30 

8  00  a 
8.30 


9.30  a 

10  30  A 

•1*2.(10  M 

*    1.00  1- 

3.00  " 

3.. 30  p 
4.1-01' 


4.30  p 
5.30  p 


I  t-or    Sacramento,   and    fur  ) 

"(      Kc-iding  via  Uavis j' 

_t  For  Haywatds,  Niles,  and  i 
"(      San  Jose ) 

»  For  Martinez.  Viillejo,  Santa  ( 

}      K  s;i  and  Ciilisioij^a |' 

Fa^t  Mail  for  Oi:den  and  East.. 

SForN  ile«,SnnJo8e,Stockton,  ^ 
Gait,  ii)ne,  Sacramento.  > 
Mar}8vilte»nd  Red  Bluff.  ) 
J  Los  Aiigtles  Expruis,  fori 
!     Fresno,     and     Los     An-  [ 

(      gclen ) 

Fnr  H.Tyw.ird<  and  Nile* 

For  Hay  wards  and  NileS 

.^ucraimnto  River  Steamers.. . 
I  For  H.'iywards,  Nilcs.   knd  ) 

'(     San  J  cse f 

I  C  ntnti    Atlantic    Express.  ) 

t      for  Ogdeti  and  Fjist )" 

(For  Sti^ekton  and  fMilton;') 
<     for    ValUjt),  Santa  Ucsa  > 

(     and  Caliato^a ) 

I  For  Sncran.ento,  and  for  I 
'l  Knight  sLandingviaDavid  \ 
I  For    Niles,  San    Jose   and  ) 

'(      l.ivemiore )" 

For  Haywardsand  Niles 

I  Sha-ta  Route  Express,  for^ 
1  Sacramento,  Marvsville, ' 
"i      Reddin  -,  Portland,  Pugct  f 

\     Sound  and  East ) 

/"SunsL-t  Route.  Atlantic  Ex-"^ 
i      press,  for  Santa  Barbara. 
-,      Los  Angrles,  Dcniing,  El 
I      Paso,  New   Orleans,  and 
V     East.. 


Mr>p 

•  4.'>  p 

;  I  r>  p 


16 

l-\ 
I.'. 
.,0  1 

].'>  A 

-:?.  r 

15  a 


J  4.T  A 

r.45  A 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


II    4.15  p 


I  For   Mewark,  San  Jose  and  |^ 

t      Santa  Cruz I 

For  Newark,  Centerville  San  "1 
Jose,  telton,  Boulder  > 
Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz,.  .  J 
(  For  San  Jfise.  Felton.  Bou'-  I 
'(  (ler  Creek  and  S:tnta  Cruz  f  j  * 
1  For  Centerville,  San  Jose.  I  ! 
]  Alnia>)en,  Los  Gatos  and  '^  IX 
I     Santa  Cruz |  I 


^  U.5  r 
J.l'O  p 


A  for  Mornii:g.  P  for  Afteru'-o 

'Sundays  excepted.    tSa'urdays  r  nly.    JSuiidavs  n 

»*Moni^ays  exceptcl.  S'^atuntay-  excepts 

H^aturday  and  Sunday  only,  to  Santa  Cruz, 

;;Sunitay  a'ld  Mo-  d  y  only,  from  Santa  Criijr. 


OCCiSE?<TAl  &  ORIENTAL  ST:AMSHIP 

€  OJII'AST. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  ttts. 
at  3  o'clock.  P,  M.,  for 

T0H01IA9IA    aii4l    HON(-KON4J. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Sban^ha  . 


=TBAMER 

FROM  SAX  FBANt 

i'<n. 

ICEANIC 

fATl'RDAY.  SEP 

.  S(h 

:akUC 

SATriiDAY.iSEP.. 

■j:nh 

liELOlC 

THri!Sl>AV.  O.T,. 

isth 

\RABIC 

WEliNESDAV,  NOV 

,  71b 

OCF.ANIC 

WKONESDAY.  -NOV  .. 

■js  h 

::aklic 

TtESDAV.  PEr., 

l>i'h 

llOL'ND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tirketa  for 
-■lie  at  S.  P.  Cona»aiiy"s  General  nfflctrf.  Room  74, 
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WINE 


■  i«    I  •«i'«    n<t    Hi  TeinprniMce    As^ut. 


Pftpc^r  rcjtil  h\    V,  Pohndorif  lirfort  the  Sllttl  Annual 
SUtc  ViticulMinl  ConrcnUon. 


Dcsin  i1  to  expr--ss  my  vit-ws  abont  wiue 
aft  A  t«inporanc*  agr-nt,  I  gladly  acc-ptt'd, 
for  Bome  iu  this  nsat-mbly  know  tbat  my 
feclio^s  are  Blroiig  on  that  snhjfct,  ami  the 
cootrary  assirrtion.  namt-lT,  tbat  the  grapf 
glower,  tLrongh  bift  product.  teDds  to  pau- 
deriog  to  ibe  vice  of  tippling  strong  drinks. 
bas  appeared  to  me  ewr  so  absnrd;  that 
those  who  hold  Ruch  Juistaken  notions  mnAl 
be  either  iguoraut,  or  dt-void  of  good  sens*?. 

Wioe  is  a trnf-  promottr  of  tt-mperate  hab- 
its. The  simplt!  crplanation  of  this  axiom 
lies  in  the  wordia,  ''Wine  is  food;  do  not 
abase  of  it  as  a  dram.''  Could  I  bi*  cou- 
viuc'-d  of  the  fHltacy  of  this  truth,  and  of 
the  justice  of  i-xtrem--  prohibition  idtas; 
could  I  :iee  that  wim-  is  the  poisuu  these 
repreHeut  it  to  b^^  iu  one  lio.-  with  distillateK, 
I  would  at  uucc  cbaug--  my  life  uiruer,  and 
have  uulhiug  more  to  do  wilh  wiue.  The 
experience  uud  obscrvuii'ms  uf  nigh  thirty- 
five  years  an  a  wiue  muu,  render  tuy  per- 
BUttsions  about  rational  cousumplion  i>o  firm, 
as  my  pride  it  grt-nt  to  bvlung  tu  a  prufes- 
siou  respected  uud  hunur*  d  by  a  hundred 
luilliuns  of  civilized,  mumif  und  sober  peo- 
ple iu  the  Old  World.  Let  u^  hope  that  iu 
the  New  Wurld  ihise  attributes  uro  uul  tu 
be  dibcuuuected  with  wiue  pioduciiou  uud 
wiue  eou^umptiuu.  A  pret>y  positive  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  uf  the  vK-WH  of  the 
cJTilizid  wurld  uu  the  Hubjctt,  wine,  becom- 
ing by  iutuiiiuu  tuu  views  of  every  oue  who 
kuoWH  wiue,  pure  light  wiue,  is  the  spon- 
taneous expresMiun  of  bo  many  apeukerb 
during  our  Conv«'Utiou — m<.u  brought  up  in 
difi'eieiil  pariH,  uud  uuUtv  ditfereut  influ- 
ences.    Mure   lauu   oue  nuiong   us  was  a 

total  ubbtuiue-'  uudl    he   kueW    to   use   wiue. 
The  puwii  of  tiuih  is  iuhertiit.     Truth  is  u 

.  a  power,  called  tuith  Mtthuut  any  siiiuulmt, 
because  It  Jivea  uouribb<.d  uud  giowiug  tu 
the  miud  uf  him  who  seareheti,  or  ol  hiui 
whom  ciroumtitaucea  h-iid  to  experiencing  it 
in  the  course  of  his  calling.  Error  needs 
«xcitemeDt  by  tht>  z«tfl  of  aentimuutaliam 
and  ignorance,  leading  to -fanaticiiUD,  and 
b  aning  upon  u>gative  ubaervation. 

It  IS  uot  *>v*-n  givf  n  to  every  one  to  know 
what  hf>  doea  i>ot  want,  hot  ouly  by  inveKti- 

*  gatiou  on  both  nideft,  the  goiid  and  lb«  had. 


man  fiudn  out  what  he  wants.  Could  those 
who  doubt  the  virtue  of  our  product,  or. 
rather,  could  they  learii  our  sentimrntn  ht-r<' 
at  these  gatherings,  learn  onr  habits  of  life, 
see  viticnttnre  as  it  is,  perhaps  some  ex- 
treme teetotallers  might  be  reconvi-rtfd  to 
*rue  rational  temperauce. 

For  the  alimentation  of  the  French  na- 
tion one  Ihonsaud  three  hundred  millions 
of  gallons  of  wine  are  needed  annually. 
Cider  for  the  same  purpose  is  need  in 
France  to  the  amount  of  some  six  hundred 
million  gallons.  According  to  all  autbori- 
lins,  and  on  the  basis  of  observations  spread 
ing  over  many  years,  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance is  comparatively  insignificant  in 
France  as  far  as  it  is  tracenble  to  these 
light  beveniges  from  fruits.  The  reverse  is 
(he  case,  caused  by  a  largo  amount  of  dis- 
tilled drinks  consumed  iu  parts  of  France 
where  wiue  is  less  accessible.  Itaw,  new 
spirits,  obnoxious  compounds  classed  as 
liqueurs, that  fiendish  absinthe, <te.,  have  lo 
uuswer  for  the  percentiig*-  of  drunkards  end- 
ing i..  the  madhouse,  jail,  or  by  suicide. 

The  generalization  of  the  smill  wine 
culled  Piitjuetie,  made  by  exhunsling  grape 
pre>siugs  and  lees  by  fermeutiug,  is  a  blesil- 
ing  in  southern  European  countries.  It  an 
swers  the  purpose  of  buttermilk,  cider, 
milk,  beer,  aeruted  water,  aud  the  drug- 
gist's summer-bar  beverages,  in  countries 
uot  privileged  to  plant  vineyards.  Piquette 
is  a  naturally  uourhshiug,  refreshing,  and 
food -ussimilu ting  drink  for  the  poor  in 
lural  populations  iu  most  giupe  countries. 
The  moderate  streugth  of  Piquette,  aud  the 
lightest  direct  grupe  wiues.  5  lo  8  per  cent, 
diluted  moreover  by  water  addition,  reudei>> 
ihem  fit  for  thirst  quenching,  and  withal 
streuglbeuiug  aud  tonic  to  the  hard  work- 
ers iu  the  hoi  season,  aud  fur  nutrition  of 
all  p»  rsous  of  the  household.  Where  these 
light  fruit  beverages  are  used,  depend  upon 
it,  the  danger  is  smull,  that  people  uruve 
for,  or  even  desire,  alcohol.  The  natural 
taste  tends  to  fruit  acids. 

Italy,  now  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
wine-pruductng  countries,  has  a  lurgt- 
amount  of  wiue  to  spare  for  other  uatiouA. 

Ten,  twelve  limes  more  thiiu  the  whole  uf 
the  United  States  wiue  crop  amounts  to, 
Italy  can  sell  out  of  the  couutr)  otvT  the 
large  homo  consumption.  The  result  ia  a 
sober  nation.  The  purceniage  of  drunk- 
ards in  Italy  is  very  iuaignificaut.  Aiislria, 
HuuKarv-  the  Slav  populations  of  the  woath- 
Aast  ot  Europe,  Greece^  <s«rmany,  wh*>r*v)*r 


wine  enters  into  alimentation  at  the  family 
board,  there  society  is  comparatively  free 
from  the  habitual  vice  of  inebriety.  Kaki. 
'^rain  distillates  and  others,  which  seldom 
are  extensively  used,  where  wine  readily 
and  at  moderate  cost  is  obtainable,  cause 
more  intoxication  and  its  evil  consequences, 
than  the  one  hundred  times  larger  consump- 
tion of  wine. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Spauisb  and 
Portuguese  American  conutries,  in  every 
>)ue  of  which  wine  is  a  national  table  drink, 
the  same  is  true. 

The  little  Argentine  Republic,  uses  more 
wine  than  is  imported  into  the  twenty  times 
more  populous  United  States.  People  who 
know  Uraguay  and  Paraguay,  will  testify 
to  the  absence  of  drunkennesss  there.  As 
a  rule,  people  habituated  to  wine  at  the 
meul,  will  shrink  from  imbibiug  a  distilled 
strong  drink,  be  the  pony  glass  ever  so 
tiuy.  It  will  make  the  youug  ones  and  fe- 
males shudder.  The  fruit  acids  iu  a  liquid 
of  light  alcoholic  strength  will  disqualify 
the  person  who  uses  it  from  fiudiug  attrac- 
tion in  a  distillate.  Only  the  example  set 
by  yarenls  allows  youug  persons  to  consider 
spirits  a  natioual,  aud  to  give  it  strong,  a 
legitimate  beverage.  Ouly  whore  fiom 
early  youlh  the  nuuseatiug,  throat-burning 
sensation  has  been  overcome,  I  hold  it, 
any  relish  can  be  ftmud  iu  strong  drinks. 

That  nature  converted  the  sugar  in  the 
grape  by  fermentation  into  alcohol  as  an 
inherent  aud  preservative  element  in  ihe 
whole  of  the  composition  of  wine,  is  a  high 
advantage  to  nutntiou;  only  thereby  is  the 
maturation  aud  improvement  of  wiue  possi- 
ble. The  hygienic  properties  of  the  amal- 
gam would  be  less,  hud  the  sugar  of  the 
grape  remained  unconverted.  At  the  din- 
ner table  the  amount  of  water  which  nature 
has  put  iuto  wine  ut  the  percentage  of  Ho  to 
90,  may  be  doubled,  trebled,  uud  the  10  to 
12  per  cent  of  alcohol  our  wines  usually  con- 
oin,  ho  lessened  thereby  to  6  or  4  per  cent, 
(and  for  the  youug  ones  this  should  be 
duue).  A  healthy  conaiituliou  is  benefited 
by  the  daily  use  of  wiue.  Il  is  nut  the  in- 
discretion as  to  quantity  which  is  instilled 
by  habituating  ehildreu  to  their  modicum  of 
it;  nay,  they  look  spontuueously  for  tKe  re- 
freshmuDt,  the  nourishment,  for  satiety,  iu 
the  lightest  element  in  wine,  water.  For 
lh«  diluted  drink  virtually  consists  of  a 
dose  of  tartaric  acid  in  ih>-  moat  parfMt 
comhiuatiou  in  water. 

AhtikA  of  wine  ia  possible      There  arc  na- 


tures inclined  to  excess  in  anything.  Where 
the  rational  use  is  practiced, aud  inclination 
to  abuse  is  observed  in  an  individual,  wis- 
dom of  the  parent  comes  in.  But  better 
than  total  privation,  tie  example  of  the 
masses,  who,  by  intuition,  learn  to  practice 
moderation,  may  sen'e  to  check  and  bend 
inordinate  appetites. 

Climatic  conditions,  the  calling  of  the  in- 
dividual, leading  to  expend  more  or  less 
vital  energy,  then  example  and  habit,  these 
factors  seem  lo  determine  the  kind  of  ali- 
mentation. 

According  to  the  degree  of  capability  to 
take  advantage  of  hygienic  experience  con- 
nected with  nutrition,  wise  or  unwise  cus- 
toms are  formed.  In  new  communities, 
such  as  constitute  the  United  States,  all 
manners  of  nntriiiou  exiat.  Abundant  ele- 
ments exist  around  as  to  snggeut  and  draw 
conclusions  about  the  value  of  different 
methods  for  the  best  adapted  ones  accord- 
ing to  regions,  climates,  jiroductsaud  differ- 
ent circumstances  generally  on  this  vast 
continent. 

Substantial  uonrishment  has  to  maintain 
heat  in  northeruiuost  States,  or  in  places  of 
great  elevation,  while  the  warm  south  needs 
light,  cooling  beverages,  corresponding  to 
light,  solid  nutriments.  Tea  and  coffee 
may  warm  the  blood  in  cold  r^ons,  bat 
for  generating  and  preserving  the  Decesaary 
blood  heat,  beverages  containing  a  certiin 
proportionof  alcohol  will  bea  more  adapted 
liquid  nourishment,  at  least  for  hard  work- 
ers out  of  doors. 

The  temptation  to  excessive  absorption  of 
the  product  from  the  still  has  cause-d  people 
to  check  the  facilities  for  procuring  fire  wa- 
ter in  certain  States.  To  have  proscribed 
it  altogether,  however,  seems  extremely  im- 
prudent, unless  a  substitute  be  presented, 
for  what,  in  a  degree,  is  a  good  thing  for 
many  a  toiler  in  wintry  regions  in  certain 
cases.  A  light  wiue  acts  coolingly,  and  is 
a  godsend  in  torrid  weather — the  best  feb- 
rifuge tbat  the  pharniaeopiria  contains.  So 
the  aame  wine,  sugared  or  sweet  wines. 
which  are  fortified,  as  every  one  should 
know,  diluted  in  hot  water,  may  act  a«  a 
splendid  restorative  in  cold  weather,  and 
are  a  natural  substitute  for  ardent  drinks. 

But,  along  with  the  use  of  this  substitute, 
the  rule  of  moderation  shonld  be  taught. 
The  alcohohc  element,  while  entering  into 
the  unit  and  acting  beneficially,  should  not 
outweigh  the  other  valuable  ingrMi'>uta  of 
lwin<».  exIraetiVM  and  acids. 
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Let  it  severely  aloue,  the  eitrrinist  will 
replv ;  you  offt- r  another  tempter.  Try 
the  experimeut,  practice  it  wisely,  is  my  re- 
joinder. WiDe  is  ft  meaus  of  wenuing  peo- 
ple from  strong  distillates.  Huuiau  nature 
will  not,  iu  most  cases,  submit  to  total  pri- 
Tatiou 

I  must  be  permitted  to  widen  the  fit-^ld 
of  the  Iheme  given  me  to  treat.  The  war 
waged  by  ultra-temperftuce  people  ngftiust 
our  product,  we  may  presume  simply 
incideutaly,  along  with  what  is  depired  to 
check,  alcohol  consumption,  should  call 
forth  voices,  for  defense.  Moderation  iu 
all  things,  and  notably  in  our  diet,  is  an  at- 
tribute of  every  well-bred  person.  To  pro- 
mote temperate  habit.s  is  a  pleasant  task,  a 
bounden  duty  of  parents  and  teachers.  To 
assist  iu  correcting  natures  given  to  excess 
in  strong  drinks,  is  au  obligation  for  every 
patriot.  Every  one  uf  us  doubtless  is  an 
adherent  to  these  principles,  iiud  where  the 
objects  of  associations  buttiiug  against  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  is  centered  in  these  rules, 
and  reform  sought  pvojierly  and  intelli- 
gently, who  is  there  among  us  who  will  not 
gladly  call  himsilf  a.  temperance  man  ? 
Who,  in  fact,  is  thei-e  among  wine  men  that 
does  not  train  his  children  in  the  practical 
abhorrence  of  drunken  habitsy  Dram 
swilling,  strong  drinks  at  any  hour,  are  the 
source  of  infinite  misery.  Rt-form  of  the 
tippling  habit  may  safely  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  national  necessity. 

A  c>.'rtain  percentage  of  mankind  is  of 
criminal  propensities.  A  certain  number 
from  every  thousand  reside,  or  thonld  be, 
in  prison.  Despite  the  moral  teachings, 
in  spiae  of  punishment, a  proportion  of  those 
trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  weak 
uud  sinful.  Equally  so  a  certain  propor- 
tion in  society  fail  to  dominate  their  appe- 
tites. The  habitual  drunkard  should  be  re- 
deemed. Let  the  stroug  liquor  be  kept  out 
of  his  reach  if  possible.  Teach  the  young 
the  terrors  of  vicious  indulgence.  Teach- 
ing aloue  may  not  avail,  just  as  in  other 
oases  of  sin.  There  is  a  simple  and  effica- 
cious means  of  promoting  sober  habits. 
Our  mission,  that  of  our  product  here,  steps 
in.  We  produce  and  dispense  what  nature 
intended,  by  proper  use  to  briug  about  and 
assist,  the  desired  reform,  the  regeneration 
of  cravings,  and  habits  inconsistent  with 
true  temperauce.  Uur  product  is  for  the 
home;  it  forms  piu-t  uf  our  diet. 

Not  to  every  constitution,  the  fruit  acids 
in  any  proportion,  may  be  congenial : 
neither  are  wuter,  milk,  tea,  coflVe.  Many 
a  digestive  appKiHlus  has  been  ruined  by 
water.  The  proper  use  for  water,  aud  above 
all,  the  nature  of  waters,  for  there  are  ever 
so  many  kinds,  conditioned  by  salts  or  or- 
ganic additions,  is  a  study.  Water  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  How  many  udvocates  of  water  have 
to  apply  to  the  physiciau  to  correct  the 
havoc  undue  indulgence  in  WAter  has 
wrought?  Wine  may  not  be  a  panacea  for 
all,  nor  is  water;  but  for  nutrition,  aud  re- 
storing spent  energy,  the  most  perfect  li- 
quid mankind  is  blessed  with  is  wine. 

Ages  have  passed,  accumulating  millions 
of  billions  of  proofs  that  nations  that  culti- 
vated the  giape  and  use  its  fermented 
juice  as  a  natural  part  of  uutrition  are  as 
frugal,  iEdustrious,  and  abstemious,  as  they 
aie  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  of  bodily 
and  meutal  health  and  vigor.  Aud,  as  no 
degeneracy,  no  decay,  has  thus  far  followed 
their  rational  habit  for  ever  so  mauy  gener- 
ations, no  falling  o"fl"in  strength  seems  pos- 
sible from  its  continuance. 

Compare  with  the  southern  Em-opean,  of  [ 


liquid  blood  aud  hilarious  temperauient, 
who  knows  how  to  use  wine  as  Nature  de- 
signed, the  hectic  dyspeptic  abuser  of  iced 
water,  of  sullen  disposition;  the  enervated 
man  iu  the  Orient  who  g'uts  himself  with 
strong  coffee;  the  person  of  excitt-d  and 
shattered  nerves,  longing  iu  vain  for  sleep, 
who  uses  tea  iu  excess  for  the  uon-assimila- 
tion  of  food,  and  let  the  reflecting  physi- 
ciau describe  whose  methods  of  nutrition 
should  be  preferred. 

Fruit  acids  are  indispensable.  The  acids 
of  vegetables  are  obligatory  factors  in  whole- 
some diet.  Refreshing  is  the  action  of  the 
acids  of  the  citrits  fruits,  and  iu  given  doses 
they  assi.st  digestion  well.  A  lemonade  may 
be  a  substitute  where  wine  cannot  be  had. 
But  your  acids  from  the  grape  iu  the  best 
combiuutiou,  inimitably  prepared  by  Nature 
iu  wine,  are  more  perfect  in  iheir  effect  than 
any  others.  No  di'uggist  will  ever  improve 
upon  that  wonderful  compound,  shaped  by 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  high  grade 
grapes. 

The  united  power  of  millions  of  small- 
braiuud  Ni-al  Dows  and  St.  Johns  will  never 
be  able  to  drill  ahole  in  a  judgment  that 
will  live  forever, emitted  by  a  man  that  bore 
iu  life  the  respected  name  of  Professor  Lie- 
big.  He  said  "Wine  as  a  restorative,  as  a 
means  of  n  freshment  when  the  powers  of 
life  are  exhausted,  as  a  menus  of  correction 
aud  compensatinii  whi-re  misproportiou  oc 
curs  in  nutrition,  and  the  organism  is  de> 
ra'iged  iu  its  operation,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  transient  organic  disturb- 
ances, wine  is  surpassed  by  uo  product  of 
nature  or  art. ''  Wine  as  a  dietary  beverage 
was  u  foregone  couclusion  with  Litbig,  who 
lived  where  wine  has  that  mission. 

Eight  years  ago  the  staunch  champion 
aud  greatest  benefactor  to  our  industry,  the 
man  of  brightest  intellect  among  us,  wrote 
some  sentences  which  are  the  brilliant  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings,  strengthened  by  a 
then  recent  investigation  iu  wine  countries. 

C.  A.  Wetmore  wrote  then  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  wine  thus: 

Wine  is  a  civilizor  in  the  family.  It 
makes  the  dinner  eventful,  and  prolongs  it.-^ 
period  of  enjoyment.  It  brings  man  and 
wif n  into  full  symyiithy,  and  lets  the  woman 
into  the  man's  most  entertaining  moods. 
He  does  not  save  his  wit  and  smiles  for  the 
barroom  and  club.  It  clinches  iijatrimony 
after  the  church  ratifies  it.  It  brings  a 
fiensi:  of  satisfaction,  peace,  and  comfort, 
and  invites  to  repose  and  not  to  excitement. 
Wiufe-drinkiug  families  are  not  divorced 
every  evening.  Their  enjuymenls  are  in 
close  communinu  with  freedom,  frankuews, 
aud  congeniality.  Home  is  belter  than  any 
club  or  bar-room,  uud  the  bachelors  seek 
such  homes  to  visit.  Putcr  fnmUms  does 
not  need  to  seek  the  bachelor  at  the  club  or 
the  saloon.  Moreover,  his  luxuries  become 
cheap  and  economical  in  this  way,  and  he 
becomes  hospitable.  The  bottle  of  wine 
makes  the  table  cheerful;  the  tired  and  over- 
anxious wife  is  not  troubled  about  what  she 
has  to  offer  to  her  guest.  Such  tables  off- r 
no  apologies,  and  need  none. 

We\n,  weib,  gesattg;  these  are  the  results. 
Wine  is  not  jealous,  nor  timid.  It  unites 
man  and  wife,  and  they  sing;  their  hearts 
sing  if  not  their  voices.  Without  wiue,  stim- 
ulus comes  from  behind  dooi-s  and 
screens.  It  is  srcretive,  and  ashamed  of 
itself.  Whiskey,  and  even  beer,  to  a  great 
extent  divorce  the  family  relwtions,  destroy 
home  society,  become  ill-timed  and  unrea- 
sonable and  lead  to  discord  and  complaint. 
A  man  leaves  au  ill-digested  and  poorly  en- 
joyed silent  dinner  to  wander  in  search  of 
some  relaxation.     He  ceases  then  to  enjoy 


his  actions  because  other  houses  and  places 
are  not  undvT  his  control.  He  ceases  to 
know  what  he  drinks  and  is  imposed  upon. 
He  goes  home  relaxed,  perhaps  jolly;  he  for- 
gets that  his  wife  has  not  had  the  same  re- 
laxation, and  his  jolly  temper  is  turned  acid 
by  her  habitual  tired  expressions  and  cool 
ness.  Women  fight  the  saloons  partly  from 
fear,  partly  from  jealousy;  neither  habitual 
fear  nor  habitual  jealousy  are  promoters  of 
peace,  good  will,  and  contentment.  Women 
then  begin  to  think  of  rights  of  alt  kinds 
and  women's  rights  in  particular.  Wine  at 
the  table  would  make  it  all  right. 

When  we  talk  of  "wine  aud  women,''  too 
many  think  only  of  champagne  and  hilarity. 
This  is  not  what  we  mean  by  wiu'^-driukin^- 
Champagne  is  an  exceptioual  luxury;  bui 
natural  wines,  such  as  sound,  dry  Zinfandel 
or  Riesling,  are  nt-ver  boisterous.  The} 
lead  to  uo  more  exci'ssis  than  tea  and  cof- 
fee,aud  are  rarely  as  dangerous  to  the  stom 
ach.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  andlivei 
rules  the  head,  .\void  distilled  spirits,  re 
garding  them  as  dings,  useful  when  intelli- 
gently prescribed;  avoid  alcoholized  wines, 
and  heavy  beers,  and  there  will  be  no  dai.- 
ger  of  intemperance.  L -t  prohibitory  legir- 
Intion  reform  itself.  Seek  ont  sp  cific  dan 
gers,  and  restrain  them, as  the  sate  of  drug 
is  restricted.  Punish  ad  alterations  au' 
adulterers,  and  soci'-ty  will  be  very  safe  an 
happy.  The  vine  has  been  called  "tl, 
friend  of  man;"  it  should  be  called  the  mu 
tual  friend  of  mau  and  wife.  It  is  an  auti 
divorce  prescription. 

There  has  never  yet  been  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  effect  of  habitual  wine 
drinking  upon  au  .\.uglo-Saxon  community. 
No  country  mainly  composed  of  Anglo-Sax 
ons  has  yet  been  a  wine  producer,  to  tht 
extent  of  providing  sufficient  to  supplant 
spirits  as  a  beverage.  We  are  to  test  the 
question  iu  this  State,  and  perhaps  in  the 
United  States.  The  study  of  temperaments 
however,  has  much  to  base  opinions  upon. 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Irishman,  when 
judged  on  equal  terms,  differ  mainly  in 
thfir  habits,  which  control  thought  aud 
sentiment.  What  might  not  wine  have  don- 
for  Ireland?  What  might  not  whiskey  htvi 
done  for  France?  There  are  wine-drinking 
Englishmen  (not  the  port  aud  sherry  drink- 
ers). Irishmen,  Germans  and  Americans.  Ob- 
serve, then,  their  family  life,  their  gentle- 
ness and  gentility,  their  affections  aud  their 
unity.  American  topers  go  to  France  aud 
come  back  cured — come  back  gentlemen. 
Wiue  makes  gentlemen  as  grog  mak  s  brnte8. 
Wine  makes  a  polite  tongue;  whiskey  makes 
a  foul-mouthed  V>lackgnard.  Wine  carries 
with  it  the  associations  with  which  it  is 
served;  whiskey  does  likewise.  Mau  is  a 
machine  —  unimpressionable,  unteHchabh 
while  at  work;  his  ideas  flow  and  he  receives 
impressions  when  relaxed.  How  can  a  man 
become  a  gentleman  who  gets  his  relaxation 
in  gi'og  ?  "Grog' '  means  all  that  goes  with 
and  surrounds  it — all  that  surrounds  its 
consumer.  The  vine  will  build  up  our 
State,  and  enrich  and  comfort  our  people. 
Wine  will  cure  dyspepsia,  change  a  bilious 
temper,  repair  a  broken  health,  relieve 
woman's  lonesomeuess,  and  mend  our  man- 
ner. 

Moral:  plant  vines,  and  make  a  home; 
drink  wine,  and  become  a  gentleman. 

From  the  plant  we  cultivate  with  such  as- 
siduous and  anxious  care,  we  supply  in  each 
year,  improved  qnality  what  is  best  for  pub- 
lic health,  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  moie 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation.  With 
the  ambition  to  produce  only  what  is  pure 
aud  good,  we  have  succeeded  already  iu 
reaching  a  phase  \n  vbich  the  idea  is  de- 


stroyed that  wiue  is  a  loxury  accessible  only 
(u  the  rich.  Our  wince  are  good,  pure, 
cheap.  The  poorest  American  who  can  af- 
ford to  use  milk  uau  have  wiue  of  national 
production  at  a  price  uot  above  that  of  the 
luilk. 

Onr  efforts  are  poorly  seconded.  The 
cause  of  this  at  the  bottom  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  propt  r  use  of  wine;  aud 
it  is  the  source  of  a  heresy  a.s  gro^s  as  has 
ever  perverted  truth  in  any  ng.-. 

The  secret  of  rationul  consuuiplion  of 
wine  was  revealed  thousands  of  years  ago 
to  nations  who,  in  all  other  regards,  were 
ar  below  the  standard  of  modern  education. 
Our  Suvior,  brought  up  undi-r  the  Mosaic 
law,  could  see  no  harm  iu  the  use  of  wiue, 
Vh  Hib  nation  had  done  bi-fore  Him,  Jesua 
drank  wine  at  (lis  m  ;il.  II  ■  commaudtd 
His  disciples  to  use  it  aud  rim-  mbt  r  Him, 
The  secret  of  rationally  using  wine  reniuii  a 
mrevealed  to  the  zealuts  ol  prohibition, 
vho  engraft  Mohumm-dau  proscrip  ion  uf 
.vine  on  the  sonial  rule  laid  down  by  the 
ouuder  of  our  reli^on.  Surely,  iu  this  light, 
f  anything,  druuki-nu- s  nd  xc'pt<d.  dt- 
;radt-s  American  ci\  i  iz  iiii-Ji;  prohibition 
loes  does  that,  as  tu  ph.  Nux-rji  on  the 
ootfe  of  the  vine  K..ps  ihe  in  »!  of  co^roon 
iise  in  lUrtttirs  ^f  alijn<  ntdtinii. 
The  false  teachings  (hat  Am  mans  have 
lo  power  of  will,  the  d  grailing  assuui|itiou 
hat  evt  IV  (Mil-  is  a  drunkard  b  >ni,  ih--  false 
prophet's  triumph  ov  r  Christ's  couimand- 
nent — all  this  is  as  bad  as  'hf  ignorance 
ibont  the  uaturt  and  i-ff  cl  of  wiue,  which 
-Ugi-nders  such  iusultiug  doctriuts.  No,  it 
'^annot  be  indifferent  to  see  our  moral  stan- 
iard  lowered  by  prnhibitiou,  which  claims 
that  the  grape  growei  panders  to  thedriisk- 
ing  house,  acd  should  be  swept  away,  to- 
gether with  the  superabundance  of  the  sr- 
loous. 

The  original  idea  of  temperate  use  of  bev- 
erages, that  may  be  abused  of,  is  present  in 
the  temperance  societies  in  the  Old  World. 
In  their  ranks  thousands  of  wiue  producers, 
aud  distributors, and  consumeiSjare  laboring 
for  the  good  cause,  aud  are  inscribed  in  the 
number  of  zealous  workers  for  temperance. 
That  word  wine  is  no  bugbear  across  the 
Atlantic,  nor  infringers  upon  sober  habits. 
To  instance  the  great  distinction  made  bt- 
tweeu  nourishing  wine  and  intoxicating  li- 
quors iu  Italy,  let  nit'  mention  that  when,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  tEuophile  Circle  con- 
vened an  exhibition  ol  wines  In  Rome,  they 
had,  in  th''  opinion  of  the  vitienitnrrtlists, 
exceeded  limit-*,  in  also  admitting  distillates 
for  tests.  'Ihe  outcry  of  indignation  by  the 
wine  people  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  press, 
with  spontaneous  syuipathy  of  the  wine-con> 
suiuiug  public. 

When  two  years  ago  the  demoralization 
uf  public  sobriety  became  apparent  in  Swit- 
zerlauil,  where  the  home  crops  of  wine  do 
uot  suffice  for  the  family  demand,  and 
prices  of  wine  from  France  enhanced  greatly 
by  H  falling  ott  of  the  product  iu  the  latter 
cnuutry,  had  rendered  th*^  same  incaccessi- 
ble  to  the  poor  Swiss,  and  largely  caused 
spirits  to  augment  in  cousnmptiou,  and  take 
the  place  of  wine,  the  matter  was  officially 
inquired  into.  The  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  legislature  was  a  change  of  duty 
on  imported  wines  and  distillates.  On  the 
latter  the  duty  was  raised  to  a  figure,  and 
the  duty  on  wines  considerablj'  rebated. 
This  was  the  wise  measure  of  an  intelligent 
government  to  I'eform  intemperance. 

The  reproach  of  brandy  production  is 
made  to  the  grape  grower.  We  do  bear  re- 
sponsibilities where  poor  and  fresh  brandy 
is  put  into  the  hamls  of  the  public.  Gov- 
ernment will  confer  a  boon  on  public  health 
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I  if  our  good  brnudiefi  iire  allowed  to  matnn- 

i  ID  l>oii(i  for  yetirs.     Thr  grral  8upt*rioriiy  of 

:  •  g'l'xl,  pure,  oltl  grap*'  brttn-ly.  ovlt  graiD 

'  disiillaltjft.  tU-  more  thvn  tlifficnlty  to  pro- 

[  cnr"*  part*,  oUI  cognac  from  grapes  giT*-*  or 

ft  priTil  -ge,  that  i<.  tn  be  Ibt   prtnlnci  r*  of 

'  what  the  pbytticiau  wishes  his  patifUt  loob- 

;  tUD.  wh-u  h<.'  prescrib-rt  the  niattirtd.  pure 

'iirlici''.     AuJ  where  climatic  circamstances 

m:iy  rrn(l>>r  a  small  dose  of  old  brandy  d>'- 

.  siratfl>*,  or  wbt-re  a  pony  glass  of  the  stuff 

may  b-  coavenifiit  tis  a  cA/I.^^  f-a/"^',  if    we 

'.  pmduc  •  uiid  age  ih»t  br-uuly,  we  cannot  b«- 

;  th>.-   d'^icjible    bvitigs  cahiinny  depicl^i  us 

'In.,     freqnr-ndy    in     prohibition     twnddlf. 

iiical  rea.sou5)cans«'  us  to  takeadvan- 

f  prop.-rly  asing  t^vi-ry  element  of  the 

Brandy  pro<lQctioD  i?*  but  incidental 

making.     H'  who  kuow>    how    to 

i;^    ^r.tndy  wisely  will  oot  look  down  upon 

th.    I  riducer  for  making  it  good  and  pure 

ind^   are    as  clean    as   those   of    th( 

r  of  peaches,  apples,  cane,  potatoes, 

■ot,  or  grain,  of  which  dii»tinat'  s  arr- 

Amylic  grain  distillates,  investiga- 

II  U'f,  kill  a  dog  —  O'lrs    from  wine   iri 

uieut  on  the  pooranimal.    Thax  far, 

. ,      .    aid  grap:*  brandy  remains  an    iudts- 

WD-iahle  maUriit  mrdica. 

In  who9e  hand^  lied    the    incalcatioa   of 
lupr.mce    principles?     Thy  BchojU,  the 
ihurch.  the    home,  above    all    the    home 
ihould  b.-  the  natural  sites  fur  the  propaga 
iou  of  the  great  mora!  principle  of  aiodcra- 
ion.     With  the  natioaal  tendency   to  grasp 
nd  itdUere  to  g>od  causes,  th-s  temperance 
len  Uis  readily  found  prjpcigatora.   Eurrgy 
ud  zeal  ju-it  as  easily  lead  to  overstepping 
he  lULirk,  esp.*cially  where  only  negative  in- 
jrm  itiou.  and  not  aoaud  knowledge  guides. 
his  h&<t  come  to  pass  and  increases  in  mat- 
in of  temperaucd.     Yttiating  simplicity  lu 
ling,  the  outgrowth  of  z -alots  has  g>-u^-r- 
tod  into  the  abiurdity  of  prohibition .     Tht 
lot  of  ignorance  is  on  th,-  grape  growers  iu 
ur  ovva  State,  who  ui  ike  raisins  in  t>ome 
oathern  couutits.  and  have  lately  turned 
<  y*  t(  to  heaven,   boasting  that  God's 
kkI  gift,  wine,  did  not  d.tile  by  the  pres- 
iCe  of  any  suimple,  the    Agricultural  Htll 
K.Terside.     Mjv  they  bo  eU-rualy  blessed 
>iih  saifid--ut    k/u/i  pura  to   irrigate  their 
ry    souls.     The    uUerable    confusion    of 
holt-some,  lighl,  table  win*-  with  alcohol 
nirtde  gtKHl  penpltr  ovt-rreach  the  bounds, 
he  war  Hgaiui^t  the  mnllipliciiy  of  snpir- 
11UI1-.  drinking  houses,  where  wine  is  hard- 
givt-n  a  place,  has  been  eztendeil  also  to 
;hting  the  true  means  of  prcvenling  alco- 
ilic  abu«e.     Ambitious  l.ttders  have  slim- 
at<-d  sentimentalism  of  excellent  poepic, 
ha  only  judge  with  the  heart,  to  corrupt 
'>ih\   s-u»c,  and   the  abortion    prohibition 
fis  been  dragg'  d  into  iKiliti&f.     Who  then 
e  those  thac  teach  th  it  pervt  rsion  of  tem- 
*-ru>ice.    prohibitiuu  ?     Tliost-    teach    who 
no  instrncliou,  but  that  of  abuse,  and 
|t  upon  the  impuUe  of  its  proper  condem- 
itiou;  who  adduce  only  instances  of  con- 
igralions,  judge  th-.Tefrom.  and  never  in- 
lire,  if  fire,  kept  in  bounds,  and  properly 
ed.  is  not  a  bbsting.     Those  leach  who 
|U  not  consalt  others  who  know  both  Hides 
^thn  qn-stiou,  and  can  better  explain  the 
llue  of  wine  to  mankind:  those  teach  who 
^vly  cunsid  r  ita  slight  inherent  element 
4 spirit  as  the  dangerous  snbstance  and   in 
4  Way  disiiuct  from  diotillatett;  those  teach 
[Ot  whtfu  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
I  one  of  the  hundred  uiillions   of  sober 
ue  coDsnaiers  bav»  his  gla«9  of  wine,  t-x- 
]|ct  suddenly  to  see  thingci  about  ftma»hed 
ijd  dehriam  tremens  follow  iocoutiuently, 
d  who  are  astonished  at  the  fact  ibat  that 


individual  remniu.H  really  as  sober  as  a  tee- 
totaller: those  leach  who  know  not:  those 
to  whom  a  child  nsed  to  its  dilated  dinner 
wine  can  explain  it*  nature,  but  they  will 
not  listen:  the  blind  tvach  those  who  can 
see. 

Show  meoue  habitual  drunkard  in  a  thoo- 
saud  Israelites.  They  follow  the  roles  of 
their  forefather**,  and  know  how  to  use  wine 
wisely.  Wh'-re  is  the  priest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  who  violates  moderation  iu  bis 
daily  glass  of  wine  at  his  meals,  as  Christian 
like  the  clergy  uses.  Pope  Leo  takes  pleas- 
ure iu  cultivating  a  vineyard  iu  the  Vatican 
l^ronnds,  uud  makes  his  wine  and  drinks  it. 
luti  tligeiit  ritrgymen  of  all  denominations 
who  kuow  the  trnth  about  wine.lherearefew 
who  practice  and  teach  from  the  patpit  and 
by  their  example.  There  are  others,  not 
many  of  their  class  iu  other  countries,  how- 
ever, who  fail  toadmit  modt-ratiou  to  snffice 
and  teach  wholesale  condemnation  of  all 
bcVt^rages,  wine  not  to  be  excepted.  This  is 
regrettable.  If  they  believe  that  they  them- 
selves, nor  any  oqi\  can  b^>  trusted  in  mat- 
ters of  moderation,  well,  their  consciences  1 
may  be  at  rest.  Bi't  I  pity  th»^  man  of  aca- 
demical education  who  carries  his  underes-  < 
timation  of  human  strength  to  the  extreme  . 
of  thinking  Christ's  injunctions  too  difficult  i 
to  be  carried  oat. 

A  lady  iu  Waishington  recently  thought  it 
necessary,  iu  the  interest  of  prohibition,  to 
still  more  pervt-rt  text-books  for  children  by  [ 
r-xaggerating  the  danger  of  all  drinks  that 
can  intoxicate.  She  did  not  s-o  it  in  the  | 
tight  of  my  triu»lation  of  her  id  as  though. 
Now.  I  found  iu  a  San  Francisco  school  book 
'he  expression  of  the  illuminated  brain  of 
its  author  that  "wine  is  a  poison.*'  This  is 
rather  strong.andif  that  sentence  is  omitted 
in  Easteru  text  books,  of  course  the  lady  I 
spoke  of  may  wish  to  have  similar  heresies 
ladled  into  juvenile  intelligences  at  once 
through  uecess.iry  corrections  of  that  stamp. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  some  millions  of 
copies,  containing  such  dangerous  untruths, 
are  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  growing  gen- 
eration. 

Can  we  rest  on  oor  laarels,  and  let  the 
wicked  work  of  ignorance  and  stupid  seuti- 
meutolism  proceed?  We  have  onrenemit^. 
the  extremists,  near  onr  skins.  They  do 
bile.  Is  th.-re  no  remedy  to  let  the  trnth 
abnat  wine  penetrate  the  darkness  brought 
on  by  our  oppments?  How  can  we  protect 
ourinteresUi.  which  are  the  interests  of  truth 
again>st  the  absurditieti  of  prohibition  ideas, 
the  ridicule,  the  astonishment  of  other  na- 
tions, our  contemporaries,   living    iu    this  ■ 


tera,  should  be  called  upon  to  clear  ont  ab- 
noxious'perversiona  of  clear  facts  and  eluci- 
date things  of  which  they  alone  hold  the 
key. 

The  Society  of  Physicians  of  D.  C.  read- 
ily came  to  esponae  the  cause  of  pure  wine. 
They  endorsed  our  anti-bo-^ns  wiue  bill  by 
a  petition  to  C-ongresa  with  great  alacrity. 
Let  action  be  taken  at  ou'.v  by  our  Vlticul 
tural  Board  to  engage  the  faculty  in  this 
Stale  in  examining  the  projc  and  cons  rela- 
te our  product. 

A  further  step  shonid  be  to  antagonise  the 
heresy  of  proscribing  wine,  by  the  compila- 
tion of  a  pamphlet — a  catechism,  in  which 
the  naked  truth  abont  wine,  the  right  man- 
ners of  its  use,  its  effect  as  distinct  from 
those  of  distillates,  the  nature  of  wiue  as 
the  promoter  of  sobriety,  be  set  forth.  L'-t 
authorized  scientists  prepare  sach  little 
work:  let  a  committee  of  men  whose  names 
are  above  suspicion  occupy  themselves  with 
such  important  paper;  let  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  go  by  mail  all  over  the 
Union.  Let  tight  be  made,  for  prohibition 
becomes  bold.noihy  and  corrupt.  True  tem- 
perance will  be  mighty,  for  it  is  the  cans*- 
of  truth.  Trnth  will  prevail  aud  live;  true 
temperance  be  oar  cause. 
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nineteenth  ceQtnry?  Oars  is  a  small  com- 
munity. We  have  friends  though,  and  they 
are  numerous.  But  prohibition  is  just  now 
fashionable.  Our  friend.'*,  the  true  temper- 
ance people,  do  not  choose  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  progress  of  the  absordities 
of  prohibition,  to  which  no  long  life  is  gnar- 
anteed,  because  they  exceed  trnth.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation,  the  millions  of  moral 
persons,  who  live  a  righteous,  sober  tile, 
and  practice  moderation,  will  see  things  iu 
the  right  light.  Bat  some  nuans  should  be 
adopted  to  spread  light.  Our  allies  in  tirst 
line  for  the  diffusion  of  light  on  the  subject 
of  nutrition  gt-uerally  and  on  the  real  na- 
ture and  effect  of  our  product,  ore  the  phy- 
tjicians.  We  should  approach  them  aud 
hear  their  expressions.  We  should  draw 
[hem  to  the  cause  of  trath.  Too  little  heed 
is  paid  the  medical  profession  in  matters  of 
high  pnblic  importance.  They  will  not 
•brink  from  the  toak  of  promoiiug  the  pby* 
ftical  well-being  of  oommaniti>'s.  Men  uf 
science,  the  true  authorilirs  on  these  uiat- 


A  traveller,  :n  a  letter  to  Bonfort's  Cir- 
cular, says:  American  hotel  proprietors 
charge  $1  per  bottle  for  California  wine, 
which  costs  them  20  cents.  At  that  price, 
woe  to  the  man  to  whom  it  is  a  necessity  ! 
And  that  it  is  a  necessity,  no  man  who  val- 
ues sound  sleep  aud  good  digestion  will 
deny.  Will  any  hotel  man  admit  how  tit- 
tle he  sells  at  that  price?  Or  will  any  of 
them  stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  how 
much  more  he  would  sell  at  50  cents 
per  bottle?  Will  any  hotel  man  tell  us 
why,  if  a  guest  drinks  wine  at  his  dinner, 
he,  the  guest,  should  not  take  his  swig  of 
whisky  or  biaidy  at  other  times? 

In  all  the  New  York  hotels  the  cooks 
drink  California  wines  and  the  guests  ice 
water.  And  that's  why  the  .American  hotel- 
keeper  "can't  keep  a  hotel,"  and  that's  why 
we  have  so  many  cranks  and  so  many  dys- 
peptics, and  so  many  people  whose  pet 
phrase  is.  "There  ought  to  be  a  law/*  etc., 
and  so  many  quarrelsome  p.'Ople,  and  so 
many  people  who  want  relorm — for  other 
people.  But  not  everybody  lives  at  a  hotel, 
and  those  who  take  their  comfort  at  home 
a  few  directions  will  fill  a  loug-fett  want. 
If  you  want  yonr  wine  as  cheap  as  the  ho- 
tel proprietor  buys  it^ — not  sells  it-get  off 
at  the  Bleecker  Street  Station  of  the  Sixth 
Avenue  Elevated  Railroad,  and  yoa  will 
Aud  on  Third,  Bteecker.  Houston  and 
Prince  streets,  on  either  side  of  South 
Fifth  aveuae,  aud  on  the  avenue  itself, 
or  French  colony  of  wiue  dealers,  who  will 
furnish  yoa  wiues  from  Romanee  Burgun- 
dy at  ^  per  bottle  to  California  wines  at 
thf  rate  of  tive  bottels  for  $1,  bottles  to  be 
retained  or  exchanged.  There  is  only  one 
way,  however,  fo  be  certain  that  your  wines 
are  old.  Buy  them  by  the  package  (keg. 
half-barrel,  barrel  or  hogshead  i;  the  longer 
they  lie  in  bottle  the  better  they  get.  Buy 
your  bottles.  You  have  only  one  outlay  on 
this  head.  Use  a  handful  of  bird-shot  in 
in  rinsing  bottles.  Bay  a  common  wood 
faucet  for  drawing.  Have  the  package 
bored  on  either  one  head  or  the  other  be- 
fore it  is  sent  home  to  you.  Then  when 
your  bottlee  are  clean,  yonr  corks  ready, 
soaked  in  a  can  of  clean  cold  water,  a 
slight  touch  will  drive  the  faucet  into  the 
cask-     n>e    spiral    porks,    as    they   can  be 


driven  in  withoat  effort,  and  will  leave 
enough  surface  ontside  the  bottle  to  enable 
yon  to  remove  the  cork  with  your  fingers. 
These  corks  can  oft«-n  be  used  again  this 
way.  A  hundred  ft-et  of  common  pine 
lioard,  with  a  handful  of  nails;  a  hammer 
a'  d  a  little  saw  to  cut  out  notchefi  for  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  to  fit  in.  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  construct  a  wiue  clo«et. 
When  you  commence  to  bottle  see  that 
your  wine  is  perfectly  clear.  If,  from 
change  in  the  weathi-r.  yonr  wine  shonld 
turn  cloudy,  send  for  your  wine-dealer; 
here  his  scienc**  will  have  to  b.*  applied. 
When  once  yoa  have  b»gnu  to  bottle  keep 
at  It  until  th-  package  is  empty.  A  pack- 
age half  full  of  dry  wine  will  get  sour.  If. 
in  the  course  of  time,  any  of  yonr  wincH 
should  depo-^it  much  sediment  rebottle 
carefaKy  without  stirring  the  sediment 
much,  and  you  will  b:!  well  repaid  fur  yoar 
labor.  These  simple  directions,  if  attended 
to  carefully,  are  sufficient  to  make  every 
man  his  own  bottler.  The  best  wines  we 
have  ever  tasted  cam^  from  private  cellars. 
The  owner  of  such  a  collection,  the  gath- 
ering of  which  is  a  labor  of  love  and  a  re- 
finement of  taste,  can  justly  be  rated  above 
the  proud  possessor  of  "Xleissouier.**  as 
the  latter  h  is  in  no  manuer  contributed  to 
the  existence  of  his  treasure.  We  know  of 
a  man  who  today  owns  the  largest  vine- 
yard in  the  world  and  will  not  sell  any  of 
his  wines  or  brandies  autil  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  great  age.  who  but  ten  years  ago 
could  not  show  more  than  two  kinds  of 
wine  in  his  cellar,  and  one  of  these  was 
whisky.  Sow  one  word  more  to  my  friend. 
the  hotel-keeper.  Please  don't  dii^conrage 
the  drinking  of  wiue  in  yonr  dining  room. 
Your  bar  trade  isn't  going  to  suffer.  Peo- 
ple who  take  their  whisky  at  other  times 
will  not  leave  off  because  they  bitve  had  a 
glass  of  vrine  at  dinner. 


OKINK    A\n    nf:.\Tif. 


.SInlioltr**  U'hit'u    .till  Nnrpriie  tile 
l*rtflilbllloiiUI«i. 


A  rt  port  on  the  uxiuiry  into  the  con- 
uectiou  of  disoast;  with  habits  of  intem- 
perance, prepared  by  l>r.  ls.imbanl  Owen, 
Secretitry  to  the  Investigating  Committee 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  giv*)a 
some  stnrtliug  statistics  for  the  temperanoo 
people.  Particulars  have  been  obtained  by 
the  oommitt4.e  of  -1230  cases  of  deceased 
livere,  agetl  twenty-five  and  upward,  iu 
which  the  habits  of  the  person  in  regard 
to  alcohol  were  recorded  in  five  claases — 
total  abstainers,  habitnally  t«mperatr, 
careless  clrinkers,  free  drinkers  aud  decid- 
edly intemperate.  The  ages  of  death  iu 
each  class  show  an  average  om  follows: 
Total  abstainers,  51.22  years;  habitually 
temperate,  tJ2.13;  careless  drinkers,  59.t>7; 
free  drinkers,  oT.o'J:  decidedly  intemperate. 
52.03.  This  makes  the  lowest  average 
daration  of  life  that  of  the  teetutaUr  and 
the  highest  that  of  the  motlerate  drinker, 
his  average  being  nearly  eleven  years 
longer.  The  habitual  drunkard  averages 
about  a  year  longer  than  the  total  ab- 
stainer. Another  table  prepareil  by  the 
committee,  from  which  ull  deaths  under 
thirty  were  excluded,  shows  the  following 
duration  of  life:  Tot&l  abiitaiuers.  57.31; 
habitually  temperate,  ti<j.48;  careless  drink- 
ers. 61.52;  free  drinkers,  58.87;  decidedly 
intemperate.  53.42.  Omitting  lives  under 
forty  Tears,  the  average  age  of^  death  wa^: 
ToUl  ab«uiner«,  62.71:  habitually  temper- 
ale,  67.71.  careless  drinkers.  64.40,  free 
drinkers,  61. M;  decidedly  intemperau. 
•7.47. 
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CII.TH'ATION    OF    THE    VIWE. 

Tbe  foUowiug  paper  upon  the  viut-  vriis 
read  by  Mr.  -I.  G.  Kelle.v  before  tlic  meet- 
ing of  the  Sonth  Austtaliau  Vigeious  Asso- 
eintion,  held  last  month  at  Adelaide: 

To  any  one  first  entering  practically  into 
the  oultiyatiou  of  the  vine  the  question  of 
pruning  is  one  of  the  many  perplcling  sub 


with  regard  to  tb^?  variety  aud  nature  of 
the  vine,  take  for  eiample  the  following 
varieties,  i.  r,,  Mutarot  Greuache,  Cari- 
gaau,  Doradilla,  Miiacat,  Pedro,  Gouais, 
and  so  on.  They  have  a  sort  of  independ- 
ent, stiff  and  erect  growth,  with  phort 
joints,  and  produce  abundant  crops  on  the 
buds  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  shoots,  and 
require  spur  praniug.     On  the  other  hand, 


jecis  he  has  to  confront,  aud  it  is  one  upon  |  yaij^ti^s    such    as    the    Shiraz,  Carbenet 


which  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  appa 
rently  an  almost  confused  diverily  of  opiu- 
ions,  for  not  only  do  all  writers  upon  this 
subject  appear  to  havi  agreed  to  diBii, 
but  each  individual  cultivator  Las  his  own 
iudepeudeul  opinions,  sometimes  practically 
exemplified  in  his  vineyard,  but  oftener 
kept  in  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  unwily 
beginner  in  search  of  information;  but 
when  we  consider  the  immeuse  variety  of 
the  vine  itself,  the  various  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  aud  the  different  qualities 
of  wine  required,  aud  know  that  all  these 
have  a  direct  influence  upon,  and  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the 
question  of  how  to  prune,  is  Ibis  diversity 
of  opinions  to  be  met  with  everywhere  to 
be  wondered  at?  Must  it  not  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fact  that  must  necessa- 
rily be  and,  to  ascertain  estc  ut,  likely  to 
continue,  although  iu  a  modified  degree? 

Although   there  are  mauy  directions  aud 
principles  for  our  guidance  in  pruning,  aud 
and    also   systems   that  with  modifications 
are   applicable   to  all    countries  where  the 
vine  is  grown,  yet  there  never  can  be  any 
hard   and  fast   rales.     Knowing  this,  it  is 
both   instructive  and  amusing  when  read- 
ing  the   works  of  some  of  the  reputed  au- 
thorities  on   these   subjects,    to  note    with 
what  complacency  they  propound  theories 
and  lay   down   definite   rules  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  wine  growers,  no  matter  iu 
what  part  of  the  world  they  may  chance  to 
be.   blissfully   ignoring   the  fact  that  what 
might  be  an  infallible  rule  iu  certain  dis- 
tricts    would     possibly    prove     altogether 
wrong    aud    iuadmissible    iu   other  parts. 
What  the  primai-y    objects   of  prauing  are 
might  be  defined  as,  firstly,  to  promote  the 
production  of  fruit,  and  secondly,  to  keep 
the  vegetation  within  bounds:  and  the  ef- 
fect  of   good    and   judicious  prvniug  upou 
the   vine    might   be  defined  as  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  sound  fruit, 
consistent   with  the  age  aud  strength,  and 
and   without  dimiuishiug  the  vigor  of  the 
vine,    at  the   same  time  building   it  up  or 
maintaining    it    iu    such   a  shape  of  form 
that   will    allow   of   the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical   working    of    the  soil.     By    what 
means   is  the   knowledge  of  how  to  practi- 
cally regulate  and  stimulate  the  vine  when 
pruning  it,  so  that  it  shall  fulfil  the  above 
requirements  to  be  arrived  at?     The  time 
at  my  disposal  this   afternoon  will  not  al- 
low, nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  bring  un- 
der notice  the  various  systems  aud  methods 
that  are   to  be  met   with  in  the  different 
wine-prodncing  countries.     It  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  only  mention  those 
two  systems  which  with   modifications  are 
not  only  the  simplest,  the  most  useful,  and 
generally  speaking  the  most  iu  favor  lu  all 
wine-produciug    countries,    but    also  to  be 
found  iu  nearly   all  the  vineyards  in  these 
colonies.     I  refer  to  the  ordinary  rod  and 
spur  pruning 

In  deciding  the  question  of  how  to  prune 
any  given  vine  or  vines,  the  following  con- 
siderations must  be  taken  into  account, 
namely,  the  variety  aud  nature  of  the  vine 
itself,  the  qnalities  aimed  at  in  the  wines, 
the  situation,  climate  aud  soil  the  age  and 
condition  oi  the  vite.    In  the   first  place, 


Reisling,  Sauviguon,  Ziinte,  and  Cape  cur 
rants  have  a  drooping  appearance  and  long 
straggling    shoots,    and   are    long  jointed, 
and  though  thsy  will  produce  small  qnanti- 
ti-s  of  fruit   when  spur  pruned,  should  al- 
ways be  pruned  wi.h   rods  and  trellised  or 
staked   if    they    are   grown    with  a  view  to 
satisfactory    crops.     In   the    second  place, 
as  rfgards  the  quality  of  the  vine,  it  is  well 
known   that   the   height  of   the  vine  above 
the   ground   has  a   great    influence  on  the 
qnalily  of  the  grape,  those  growing  close  to 
the  ground  producing  more  sugar  and  less 
bouquet   aud    flavor   than    those    growing 
higher.     .As  a  general  thing  for  vines  grow 
ing  ou  rich  heavy  lands  it  is  found  advisa- 
ble to  have  the  vine  standing  from  18  to  30 
inches  high,  and  for  hillsides  and  dry  situ- 
ations the  height  varies  from  9  to  15  ruches. 
With  regard  to  the  influence  of  climate,  sit- 
alion  and  soil,  these  have   to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  question  of  the  height 
of  the  vine  aud  its  size  aud  shape.     It  is 
surprising   to   find   how    little  attention  is 
paid  to  these  iuflufuces  by  some  viuerons. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  find  in 
some   vineyards   the   vines   growing    upon 
rich  strong  ground  cut  downward  and  kept 
baek  to  the  same  size  as  those  growing  on 
higher   and   drier   situations,  aud  those  in 
their  turn  growing  too  large  and  being  over- 
taxed. 

Lastly,  it  is,  judging  by  the  age  aud  con- 
dition  of  the   vine   itself,    that    we    know 
what   number   of  spurs  or  how  many  rods 
to    leave.      You   cannot  turn  a  man  into  a 
vineyard  with  iustrnctious  to  prune  all  the 
vines  to  foiri  spurs,    or   to  leave  two  spurs 
aud  two  rods  on  others.      From    the   very 
first  pruning    up    to    the  lime  that  the  vine 
has  attained  its  intended  size  and  shape  it 
IS   absolutely  necessary    that    the    pruner 
should   have  the   form    or   shape  that  the 
vine  is  eventually  to   have   consistently  iu 
his   mind,  so   that   he   may  eucourage  the 
growth  of  certain  shoots  aud  avoid  leaving 
others   growing   iu    directions   that    would 
eventually  spoil  the  shape  of  the  vine  and 
and  necessitate  the  use   of  the  saw  iu  after 
years.     The  less  a  vine  is  mutilated  by  the 
use  of  this  instrument — namely,  the  saw — 
the    better  for   its   future    well-being    and 
health.     At   the   same  time,  iu  the  case  of 
vines   growing  upon   rich    soils,  it  is  often 
necessary  during   the   first   years   to  leave 
extra   wood   in   order  to  utilize  the  super- 
abundant vigor    of  the  vine,  but  this  wood 
it  suppressed  us  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  spurs   cau    be    found  on  the  permanent 
branches.     In   deciding  as  to  what  number 
of  spurs  or  rods,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  vine 
is   capable   of    sustaining    the     pruuer    is 
guided   by  the  general   appearance  of  the 
vine.     He  knows  that  a  snperabnudance  of 
strong,  vigorous   shoots  is   a  sign  that  the 
vine  has  been  too  sharply  pruned,  and  con- 
sequently  robbing   the   proprietor  by  run- 
ning to  wood,  aud  not  producing  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  it  should. 

If,  ou  the  other  haud,  the  vine  has  a 
stnuted  appearance,  he  will  conclude  that 
it  ts  overtaxed.  In  a  vineyard  that  has 
established  for  ten  years  or  more,  and 
where  the  pruning  has  been  coudiicted  in  a 


vines  will  in  themselvea  have  a  tolerably  possible  to  find  any  one  method  suitable  for 
regular  appearance,  both  as  regards  size !  general  application.  Let  a  vignerou  once 
and  shape,  and  the  vines  will  not  have  the  |  become  convinced  that  the  vine  will  pay 
numerous  large  sores  or  scars  caused  by  the  , 
use  of  the  saw  that  are  too  often  to  be  seen 
in  some  \ineyards.  The  question  of  size 
and  shape  is.  to  a  certain  extent,  depend- 
ent upon  the  distance  at  which  the  vines 
are  from  one  another.  If  the  vines  are 
planted  close  together  in  the  rows,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  the  vines  the  form  of  a  fan 
or  oval  shaped.  This  also  applies  to  trel- 
lised vines:  but  if  the  vines  are  planted  so 
as  to  allow  for  crossworking  with  ploughs 
or  scarifiers,  the  best  shape  is  that  which 
is  known  as  the  goblet  shape.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  form,  and  its  general  adapt- 
ability to  the  mauy  requirements  of  the 
vine,  and  especially  to  those  varieties  re- 
quiring short  or  spur  pruning,  made  it  a 
general  favorite  in  all  wine-prodncing 
countries. 

In  the  case  of  rod-pruning,  some  support 
must  be  found  for  these  rods;  and  the  most 
economical  manner  of  doing  so  is  by  mean* 
of  wire  trellising.     One  wire  is  generalb 
sufficient  for   this  purpose,  and  in  the  cas- 
nf  very  low  vines  should  be  kept  about  si> 
inches  above  the  stock;  but  where  the  vinei 
themselves  stand  a  foot  or  more  above  tbi 
ground    the   wire   need   only  be  just  abovi 
them,    because    the   rods    which    vary    ir 
length  from    two   to   three  feet   should  be 
kept   in   a   horizontal   position,  and  where 
the  vines  are   high  enough  to  all  it  is  ever 
prefereble  to  have  the  rods  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  half-circle,  the   end   dipping   towards 
the   ground.      Most  of  the  older  vineyards 
in  this  colony  were  laid  out  upon  the  same 
principles    as    those    in    Europe,  but   ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that   these  systems 
are    neither    suitable    to   our   climate  nor 
labor  market,  for     in   the   first  place    the 
vines    were  not    allowed   suflioient  ground 
space  from    whieh    to   obtain    moisture  for 
their  sustenance   during   our  long  and  dry 
summer,  and  in  the  second  place  too   much 
manual  labor  was  required  for  the  working 
of  the  soil.     In  these  colonies,  where  land 
is  cheap  and  labor   scarce,  it  is  very  ne<es 
sary  when  laying  out  young  vineyards  todt' 
so   in   such  a    manner  as  to  allow  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  soil 
by    means   of    ploughing,    harrowing   and 
scarifying.      If    the    vines   are   planted    at 
right   angles   and    at    sufficient    distances 
apart,  the   land   can   be    worked  in  two  or 
more   directions    with    the    scarifier,    etc. 
thereby  diminishing  the  surface  that  has  to 
be  cleaned  by  manual  lahyr.     Iu    the    cai-e 
of  viueyards  the  effect  of  good  and  efficient 
workii  g  of  the  soil  upou  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well 
known  to  all.     No   arguments   ought  to  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  vine  will  pay  for 
all  the  extra  labor  that  is  judiciously  spent 
in  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and 
in    nood   tilth.     Examples  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  neatly  every  district,  and  one  has 
only  to  go   into    a   vineyard   that  has  been 
well  cultivated  and  take   a    general  view  of 
the  crop  before  it  is  gathered,  and  then  pass 
on  to  one  that  has  been  partially  or  wholly 
neglected   as   regards   the    working  of  the 
soil,  aud  the  first  glance    will  be  sufficient 
to  show   him    the  effect   of  neglect  in  this 
particular  upou  the  crop. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  fact  that  the  vine 
will  pay  for  good  cultivation,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  'NSTiat  is  good  cultivation?  As  in 
the  case  of  prauing,  theee  are  many  theor- 
ies upon  the  subject;  and  although  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  principles  of  cultivation 
could  be  given,  the   numerous   varieties  of 


for  thorough  cultivation,  and   be    will  soon 
find  the  best  and  most  suitable   means  to 
accomplish   that   end.      It  is  said  that  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  viue  and  other  trees  de- 
pends upon  the   fine  fibrous  roots  growing 
near  the  surface   of  the   ground,  aud   that, 
as  in  the  case  of  nature,  where  the  ground 
is  not  disturbed,  they  are  to  be  found   just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  aud  that 
by  cultivating  the  ground  deeply  ii^ne  roots 
are    destroyed,    and     the     fruit-producing 
capabilities  of  the  vine  thereby  reduced.    If 
this  is  80,  it  follows  that  where  vines  ate 
growing  in  rich,  damp  soils,  shallow  culti- 
vation  should  be   observed;  but   on  higb- 
lying  and  dry  soils  if  these   roots  W(  re  en- 
couraged  to   grow   too    near    the   turface. 
there  would  be  a  probabilit.\  of  losing  the 
crops   through   the    drying   of    the   soil  in 
summer,  which    would    render   these  roots 
useless  to  the  vine,  so  that  even  supposiup 
■.he  roots  nearest   to   the  surface  were  most 
iseful   to   the   vine,  tolerably  deep  culliva. 
ion  would  be  advisable — say.  from  four  tc 
ive   inches.     With    regard    to    land   of  a 
varm.  rich  nature,  where  weeds    start  will 
he  first  winter  rains  and  grow  v.  ry  rank, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  scarify,  or.  better  still, 
0  run  a  cultivator  over  the  ground  so  as  to 
Hury  and  destroy  the  weeds.     By  doing  this, 
one  ploughing  later   on   will   be   sufficient; 
where.is.  if  the   weeds  are  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked,  two   ploughiugs   will    probablj 
be  necessary.     The  usual  routine  of  vine- 
yard   cultivation   is,   first — to   plough    thi 
ground  during  the   months  of    .Tuly    am 
August.     The  effect  of  this  ploughing  is  It 
bury  the  weeds  and  turn  down  the  snrfac* 
soil,  so  that  the  surface  roots  may  get  thi 
benefit  of  that  which  the  gi-onnd  has  gainec 
from   the   action   of  the  sun,  air  and  rain 
and  leaves  it   loose  and  free  for  the  afte 
cultivation.     The  next  process  is  to  scarif; 
across  the  vineyard,  so    as  to  cut  out  th 
strips   that   are   untouched  by  the  plough 
The  spaces  round  the  vine  where  the  plougl 
and  scarifier   cannot   reach  are  hoed  onto 
dug 

All  these  operations  ought  to  be  com 
pleted  by  the  end  of  October,  and  in  som 
situations  earlier;  but  it  is  not  to  be  suf 
posed  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Ii 
the  case  of  light,  saudy  soils,  perhap« 
light  harrowing  or  scarifying  duriug  Nc 
veinber  or  December  will  be  all  that  i 
necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  lb 
ground  perfectly  free  aud  pulverized,  buti 
the  majority  of  cases  the  laud  will  reqnil 
stirring  up  several  times  during  the  fin 
summer  months.  This  summer,  cnltivatio 
has  for  its  object  not  only  the  destroyi» 
cf  the  weeds,  ol  which  there  may,  perhap 
be  very  few,  but  also — and  this  is  its  moi 
important  function — the  formation  of 
loose,  free,  pulverized  layer  of  earth,  whio 
will  act  as  a  sort  of  blanket  and  check  t 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moistm 
from  the  underlying  ground .  It  also  r 
ceives  and  absorbs  the  sun's  rays,  keepil 
the  underground  cool. 


C.  A, 
grapes 


judicious  manner,  the  different  varieties  of  |  soils  to  be  met  with  everywhere  make  it  im- 


Wethobe  began  picking  Cabetni 
iu  his  Livermore  vineyard,  lai 
week.  They  run  '23  per  cent,  in  snga 
From  one  Cabernet  Sauviguon  vine  traine 
ou  the  Cbaintre  system,  ■203  bunches  wel 
taken,  weighing  32  ponuds.  The  expel 
ence  of  growers  in  this  valley  duriug  U 
past  hot  spell,  shows  that  the  Cabell! 
withstands  the  heat  better  than  any  oti 
variety  of  grape. 


.-..'i-t.   14,  188S 
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CAHUH    rOB     WINES. 


The  following  in  ii  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
seived  by  MesAta.  Harold  Brothers  of  Ade- 
laide, S.  A.,  from  a  leading  firm  of  coopers 
In  London :  **  We  anderstAnd  thut  tbt-re  has 
been  some  oorrespoudt-nce  in  your  colunial 
papers  with  reganl  to  the  respective  m«-ritfi 
of  new  and  A^eondhand  casks,  and  that 
the  use  of  the  latter  in  preference  to  the 
former,  for  the  shipment  of  colonial 
wines,  has  been  advocated,  on  account  of 
the  coloring  and  flaToriijg  matter  (rv  tannic 
acid)  existing  in  the  oak  fn>m  which  the 
Dew  casks  are  made.  How  is  it  possible 
for  anj  p^r^on,  having  the  interest  of 
Austriilian  wiungrowers  at  heart.  an<l  hav- 
ing; a  (hl-•rua^b  practical  knowledge  of  the 
•abj-^ct,  to  advocate  the  use  of  second* 
hand  or  remade  ca^'ks  in  preference  to 
new,  we  are  qnite  at  a  loss  to  itungine. 
We  nbon^d  very  strongly  advise  all  colonial 

rinegrowers  to  make  careful  inquiry  iiitc 
th^  svbtem  pursued  by  couttneutal  wine 
shippers  before  accepting  such  advice. 
If  they  do  so,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
Ih*-  large  groweis  of  wines,  (lossissing  an;t 
ohnructer,  not  only  use  only  new  cask* 
but  are  very  careful  before  putting  theii 
wine  therein  to  extract  all  the  tannic  acid 
therefrom . 

-It  will  be  found  also  that  next  to  tbi 
manufacture  of  the  wine  itself  the  great- 
est possible  care  is  bestowed  upon  th' 
prt-paratiou  of  the  casks  before  they  ar* 
nst-d.  It  certainly  does  seem  the  heighl 
of  absurdity,  after  using  the  utmost  care 
and  precaution  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible results  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
wiue,  that  the  grower  Khonid,  possibly  for 
th*-  sake  of  saving  a  few  shillings  per 
ca^k,  or  otherwise  for  the  want  of  a  proper 
share  of  attention  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
considertd  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  de- 
liberately throw  away  all  the  time,  care 
and  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  profit,  by 
using  vessels  which  are  more  or  less  sure, 
injuriously,  to  affect  his  wine;  and,  worst 
of  all,  probably  destroy  the  potentialities 
within  grasp  of  the  Australian  winegrower 
by  securing  for  the  wine  the  unfortunate 
reputation  of  never  at  one  time  being  alike 
in  character,  palate,  aroma  or  any  other 
respect,  and  frequently  being  undrinkable. 
Thtre  can  be  no  doubt  that  Australian 
wiue  has  a  great  future  before  it  if  growers 
wilt  only  use  every  possible  means  to  en- 
sure that  their  various  distinctive  growths 
shAll  always  arrive  here  as  near  alike  in 
evt-ry  respect  as  possible.  This  desidera- 
tum will  never  be  attained  by  using  second- 
hand basks  which  are  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated   with    the    distinctive    character    of 

rbatever  liquor  they  origiDally  contained, 
be  it  wine,  spirit  or  beer,  and  it.  being  ut- 
terly impossible  by  any  or  whatever  pro- 
cess to  entirely  eliminate  from  them  every 
triice  thereof,  the  resnlt  is  your  wines 
arrive  posseaaing.  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
lent,  a  taint  of  the  original  contents,  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  any  consisteno> 
of  charHcter  in  any  one  fibipment,  while 
different  shipments  vary  in  accordance 
with  th«  casks  which  the  shipper  may 
have  happened  to  use. 

"A  further  grave  objection  to  the  nae  of 
objection  to  the  use  uf  second-hand  caaks 
rents  in  the  fact  that  it  is  utu>rly  impossible 
to  guard  against  the  probability  of  their 
having  been  more  or  less  font  at  one  time 
or  another.  This  defect  ean  be  ea  ily  rem- 
edi'-d,  so  far  ns  the  nose  is  concern*  d  by 
refiring,  but  nothing  can  prevent  the  wine 
from  taking  it  up,  however  slight  it  may 
b«      And  tbera   is  little  doubt  that  this  de- 


ffct,  which  is  very  common  iu  eecoud-haud 
casks,  and  cannot  by  any  manner  of  means 
be  gnardtd  agaioat,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  condition  iu  which  many  shipments 
of  wine  have  arrived  here.  Now,  in  new 
casks  you  have  an  absolutely  virgin  wood, 
pot^^eanng  nil  its  original  life  and  vigor  and 
a  flavor  and  aroma  of  its  own,  untainted  by 
anything  foreign  to  its  nature.  The  only 
objectionable  feature  therein  existing  being 
the  tannic  acid.  This  being  properly  ex- 
tracted by  a  p  ocess  applit^  exactly  alike 
iu  every  respect  to  each  cask,  you  will  have 
a  vessel  which  will  carry  your  wine  for  any 
length  of  time  without  imparting  the 
slightest  tuiut  of  any  kind.  Wt)<^re  uew 
casks  have  been  Qs«,d,  and  tho  wine  has 
been  injuriously  affected,  the  grower  has 
not  taken  8uffici<.nt  care  in  prepariug  his 
casks  before  using,  and  the  fault  rests  with 
him  entirely  and  uot  with  the  casks.  As 
we  have  said  before,  continental  wine  gruw- 
i-rs  Season  their  new  caaks  satisfactorily, 
and  dtstilU-rs  also  season  new  casks,  so  thai 
tveu  ^iu,  than  which  there  is  no  liquor 
mure  susceptible  to  davoring  or  color,  and 
it  colored  to  the  slightest  possible  extent  is 
cuiimercially  spoilt,  is  not  affected  in  any 
way.  Brewers  here  iu  England  also,  es- 
pecially those  who  ship  pale  ale,  give  the 
greatest  possible  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, using  for  shipment  uew  casks  only,  and 
^seeing  that  they  are  properly  seasoned  be- 
fore biriug  fillt*d.  Now  if,  to  say  nothing 
further  of  brewers  and  distillers,  continen- 
tal wine-growers  can,  and  do,  surmount  the 
difficulty  of  nsing  new  casks,  and  find  that 
to  do  so  answers  their  purpose  best,  why 
du  not  Australians  follow  in  their  footsteps? 
They  have  experience,  and  iJt*erientin  dcK-ei. 
In  this  matter  we  do  not  ask  growers  to  ac- 
cept our  version  as  the  correct  one,  but 
would  most  strongly  advise  them  to  enquire 
carefully  into  the  matter,  and  neither  ac- 
cept our  dictum  nor  that  of  others.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  most  Hlrenuously  assert 
that  new  cnsks,  properly  seasoned  or  pick- 
led, may  be  used  for  the  most  delicate 
wines  without  the  slightest  fear  of  any  iu- 
jury  thereto,  and  we  can  further  assert 
that  new  casks  are  infinitely  preferable, 
from  every  point  of  view,  to  second-hand 
casks  for  the  shipment  or  otherwise  of 
wines:  and  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
question  of  cost  to  a  grower  should  be 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  to  that  of 
getting  the  most  suitable  casks  for  his 
wines,  buying  the  lowest  priced  article  he 
can  get  being  the  very  greatest  of  false 
economy. 

•'  Now,  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 
seasoning  or  pickling  casks,  there  are  so 
many  different  ideas  on  the  subject,  and 
the  possessors  of  the  various  ideas  each 
think  their  own  method  the  best,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule, 
more  especially  as  different  wiues  possess 
their  distinctive  and  peculiar  character- 
ititic^,  and  the  casks  need  to  be  seasoned 
accordingly.  Many  use  nothing  but  boil- 
ing liquor,  charging  the  cshks  about  two- 
thirds  full  and  b-tting  it  remain  in  for  a 
certain  period,  varying,  according  to  the 
operators'  idea,  from  four  to  twelve  hours, 
shifting  the  casks  about  from  time  to  time 
afi  it  lays  on  the  bouge  to  keep  the  liquor 
lively  and  ensure  its  reaching  every  part 
of  the  cask.  After  remaining  m  aa  long 
as  the  operator  thinks  fit  the  liquor  is 
emptied,  and  the  operation  repeated  again 
and  again  until  such  time  as  the  litinor 
runs  out  colorieaa.  when  the  ca8kisfi>t>-d 
with  cold  liquor  to  harden  off,  and  after 
standing  some  time  should  b«  ready  for 
oae.     Some  uae  aall  with  the  flrat  charge, 


olhef«  use  aoda,  afterwarda  repeating  the 
operation  as'above.  but  while  either,  un- 
doubtedly, hastens  the  operation,  whether 
it  is  best  iu  other  respects  we  give  no 
opinion.  W«  strongly  advise  growers  to 
make  a  series  of  careful  experiments  aud 
ascertain  for  themselves  which  particular 
method  of  the  application  of  the  general 
principle?  laid  down  suits  their  own  vint- 
agea  the  beat,  taking  care  that  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  experimental  operations 
are  carefully  noted,  and  once  having  dia- 
c«>vered  the  process  which  suits  his  wine 
best,  have  all  the  various  details  most  re- 
ligiously carried  out  in  all  future  prepara- 
tion of  casks.  Australian  wine,  shipped 
under  these  conditions,  will  leave  the  Con- 
tinentals far  and  away  behind  in  course  of 
time,  bat  shipped  iu  improper  casks  will 
be  the  means  of  nipping  iu  the  bud  what 
promises  to  be  a  gigantic  trade  with  the 
mother  ooDiiliy.'* 

<«KAPF.     JCIi'E     A%     A      OKINK. 


The  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with 
that  part  of  our  second  crop  of  Muscat 
grapett  which  will  not  have  time  to  dry,  says 
the  Kfrii  Comity  Cnlifomian,  is  of  import- 
ance to  all  our  raisin-meu,  large  or  small, 
especially  the  latter.  We  believe  that  we 
coTild  uot  [>osaibly  turn  it  to  any  better  or 
more  profitable  use  than  to  make  it  into 
grape  juice.  Comparatively  few  people 
know  what  a  delicious  drink  grape  juice  is, 
especially  the  juice  from  Muscat  grapes. 
The  second  crop  of  Muscats  if,  for  this 
purpose,  much  superior  to  the  first,  aa  it 
contains  more  acid  and  less  sugar.  For 
the  family  table,  for  drinks  between  meals 
for  the  thirsty  faruiband.  there  exists  no 
more  refreshing  nor  any  wholesomer  drink 
than  the  freshly- squeezed  juice  of  our 
grapes.  The  drink  has  been  much  more 
appreciated  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
though  even  here  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  the  grape  juice  into  favor,  not 
alone  aa  a  drink  to  allay  the  thirst,  but  as 
a  drink  with  great  curative  powers.  In 
Europe  there  are  at  least  twenty  places 
famous  for  the  sanitarium  with  grape 
cures.  >[ost  of  them  are  situated  in 
SwitZ'-rlaud,  and  people  from  all  the 
north  of  Europe  dock  to  them  during 
September  to  be  benefitted  bj  the  cura- 
tive power  of  the  grape.  The  grapes  are 
picked,  crashed  and  heated  every  morn- 
ing, and  immediately  cooled  off  by  run- 
ning through  pipes  over  ice.  According 
to  prescription,  the  patients  drink  from 
one  to  five  glasses  every  day,  nearly  al- 
ways with  the  most  b^-neficial  effects.  The 
diseases  cured  by  the  grape  care  are 
dyspepsia,  liver  and  kielufy  troubles,  im- 
pure blood,  and  many  mor*-.  No  place  is 
better  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
grape  cure  than  FresiiO,  and  no  doubt  in 
time  one  will  be  esiahliahed  here.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  could  use  the 
grape  most  to  advantage  ourselves,  not 
atone  (or  home  use,  but  for  that  and  ex- 
poit.  The  citizens  of  any  of  our  towns 
can  hardly  afford  to  buy  grapes  at  second 
oi  third  hand  and  pretwt  the  juice  aud 
drink  it,  bat  it  would  be  very  different 
with  the  st-ootid  crop,  which  else  would 
gu  to  waste.  The  vineyanlisl  himself  is 
the  proper  one  to  extract  th*-  grape  juice 
aud  prepare  it,  and  it  would  be  no  iucou- 
liiderate  adilitiounl  ituv>in>i  fur  the  house 
wife  to  be  able  to  put  up  soventl  hundred 
gallons  of  juice  for  iwtle  nud  dispose  this 
samn  at  g>HMl  profits  ui  the  town  people*. 
I  now  know  of  m'luy  families  iu  town 
who  use  gra^H  mnat  aa  a  daily  drink,  with 


the  moat  beneficial  reanlta;  and  we  know 
of  many  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
buy  if  they  kne»-  where  it  could  be  had. 
\  certain  well-known  Fresno  lady,  for 
years  hopelessly  ill  with  dyspepsia,  has 
been  api>arently  enttr>  ly  relieved  only  after 
ten  days  doily  use  of  grape  must.  She 
intends  putting  up  enough  to  last  her  until 
n<>xt  fall.  But  we  believe  that,  beaidea 
the  home  consumption,  an  export  trade  of 
no  inconsiderable  extent  coald  be  worked 
up.  and  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  grape  juice  would  undoabtedly 
pay  welt.  We  would  have  all  the  temper- 
ance State  for  a  market,  and  many  of  the 
other  States,  for  that  matter,  too.  People 
who,  for  religioui=,  moral,  or  physical  rea- 
sons, object  to  wine,  howrver  light  or 
irholesome,  will  eagt-rly  accept  the  pore, 
unfermented  grape  juice  as  the  very  best 
of  drinks.  The  manufacture  of  grape 
juice  on  a  small  scale  ia  easy  enough. 
Crush  the  grapes,  boil  the  juice  imme- 
diately after  the  heavy  matter  has  settled, 
bottle  and  cork  while  hot.  It  will  keep 
like  othtr  preserves.  For  export  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  grape  jaice  clear. 
The  grape  juice  should  first  be  allowed  to 
stand  twenty- four  houn*  in  strongly-anl- 
phured  casks,  so  as  to  allow  all  sediment  to 
settle,  then  be  boiled  and  bottled  hot.  The 
same  apparatus  that  is  as>.'d  for  heating 
wine  could  be  used  to  advantage.  Grape 
juice  treated  this  way  will  be  brilliantly 
clear  and  only  sweet  enough  to  be  pleasant. 
Fifty  million  gallons  could  be  sold  every 
rear  iu  the  Eastern  Stat*  s.  It  would  not 
run  opposition  to  the  win*-,  hut  it  would  be- 
come the  drink  of  every  family  who  could 
not  afford  or  care  for  the  expensive  wines. 

XATIRAL    TEHPKRAXCe    WINK. 


There  are  few  subjects  to  which  there  ad- 
here so  many  wrong  impresaions,  crude  and 
Ui.  tenable  ideas,  says  D.  S.  Marvin  in 
Popul/tr  (j ardei'ing,  aa  to  the  wine  question. 
Let  the  average  agitator  of  temperance 
principles  be  told  about  temperance  wine, 
and  they  have  nevc-r  heard  of  it,  and  per- 
haps will  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing, 
when  in  reality  all  genuine  unfortified  wine 
is  a  natural  temperance'  drink,  but  especially 
the  natural  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
just  Hs  nature  gives  it  forth.  The  latter  is 
a  little  more  difficult  to  ke*-p  fresh  than  is 
the  fermented  juic*-.  but  moilern  science  and 
the  resources  of  the  culinvy  department  of 
every  well-ordered  kitchen  are  ample  for 
the  purpose.  .\ll  that  is  needled  are  the 
proctsses  applied  in  fruit  canniug,  and 
this  same  natural  temperance  wine,  the 
beet  of  all  beverages  ever  used  by  man. 
comes  out  pure  aud  fresh,  just  as  yon  open 
a  can  of  peachts  or  tomatoes.  In  can- 
niug. the  natural  juice  of  the  grape  may  be 
directly  used,  or  it  may  be  boiled  down  by 
a  low  degree  of  heat,  and  then  dilated 
when  opened.  Fur  sick  people,  for 
children,  for  aged  people,  for  all  sorta  and 
conditious.  it  is  a  deliciou**,  nourishing 
drink,  acceptable  itidetd  to  thr  j^tri-'trst  sect 
of  temperance  pei>ple.  Ciiliforuia  i^ees  the 
p<jint  and  is  furnishing  this  uaturil  juice  of 
the  grape  by  the  barrel  und  ti<  rcc.  The 
uld  way  of  preserving  gr.*pc  jiice  that  has 
come  down  from  barbarian  nges — namely, 
as  fermc'iitetl  win*.- -if  mad*-  frum  the  natu- 
ral juice,  aloue  is  ik>  Uiure  biirmful  than 
Ingei  b^er,  while  it  is  a  lh"usand  times 
tuure  delicate  aud  lurdiriiml  in  its  nature. 
Ill  this  form  it  p<)ss<sses  but  a  small  per 
cent  of  alcohol  anil  lh<-  alcohol  is  aiiauthic 
rtber,  not  the  iLiugt-rtm •  aiuyli>  alcohol  or 
fu^l  oil.  Thf  trouble  in  tue  ca»t  of  the 
wine  of  coiomt-rce  is.  that  liquor  fabrica- 
turs  foitify  th'  ir  win>  s  with  this  nuylic 
alcobi^l  to  increase  its  keeping  qualitiea,  a 
substance  that  should  never  be  >  mployef** 
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AI'STICAMAN     WIAK  4«ROW'IA'U. 


Evi^rytliiug  tended  to  make  the  pnpir 
upou  wiut-growiug  wbich  Mr.  Cast  el  In 
i-ejid  before  the  Roviil  Coloiiinl  lustitute  at 
its  last  mei-liugj  a  succiss,  except  that  the 
diBcussiou  uas  vtry  liiaitcd.  lu  the  room 
itself  there  was  pU-uty  of  uiattrinl  tht-ro 
beiug  representatives  present  of  all  the 
colonial  wine  firms,  but  wbetbtr  or  uot 
from  the  feeling  that  Lord  Carnarvon's 
speech  overshadowtd  tbeni.  Ihey  would 
not  rise  to  speak  even  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Chairman. 

^  Mr.  Cnstella  began  hispaprby  declar- 
ing his  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  future  of 
the  Australian  wine  trade,  a  belief 
strengthened,  as  he  said,  by  what  he  bus 
seen  and  tasted  on  the  Continent.  As  a 
further  prifuce  to  his  subsequent  remarks 
Mr.  Castella  gave  the  acreage  with  each 
colony  has  under  cultnie,  and  the  quantity 
of  wine  whieh  is  produced.  Sout  Au'tralia 
in  this  computation  stands  third  on  the 
list  with  4,500  acres  and  473.535  gallonp, 
but  Mr.  Casttlla  explained  that  the  latest 
returns  that  he  could  get  for  South  Austra- 
lia were  those  of  1884,  the  colony  thus 
stood  at  considerable  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  Yictoiia  and  Kew  South  Walt  p, 
whose  returns  were  as  late  as  1886.  llr. 
Castella  then  went  on  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing the  totality  of  22,9C5  acres  which  were 
under  cultivation,  that  compared  with  their 
immense  territories,  tlie  aggregate  produc- 
tion of  our  colonies  is  very  small,  yet  it  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  can  grow  good 
wines;  and  that  their  taking  a  position 
amongst  the  wine  suppliei-s  of  (he  world, 
especially  as  suppliers  of  their  own  people 
'  — the  people  of  England — only  depends 
upon  ihe  prudent  management  of  their 
great  natural  advantages.  The  early  his- 
tory of  wine-growing  in  Australia  was  then 
reviewed,  with  its  varying  success,  until 
the  awards  of  the  Exhibitions  in  Paris,  Vi- 
enna and  London  pioclaimedthe  quality  of 
some  of  the  colonial  wines. 

In  the  earlier  days,  remarked  Mr.  Cas- 
tella, alcohol,  the  great  concealer  of  de- 
fects, was  extensively  resorted  to.  Almost 
from  the  first,  the  use  of  50  gallon  stills 
being  allowed,  without  supervision,  to 
those  possessed  of  five  acres  of  vines,  tbis 
in  colonits  where  the  duty  on  spiiits  was 
at  timts  r2s.  per  gallon.  South  Australia 
received  special  attention  in  this  connec- 
tion. There,  suid  the  paper,  a  vine-grower 
could  in  those  days  buy  spirit  60°  over- 
proof,  duty  free  in  bond,  German  spirit, 
worth  only  half  a  gallon,  mix,  free  of  du;y, 
such  spirit  with  his  own  wine  under  the 
supervision  or  a  Custom  officer,  until  his 
Bo-called  wine  contained  35  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  and,  after  such  addition,  take  back 
such  a  mixture  to  be  sold  as  colonial  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Castella  then  proceeded  to  des- 
cant on  several  points  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  wine,  and  se- 
lected as  the  most  necessary  for  success 
the  careful  seltction  of  selection  of  the  va- 
riety of  the  grape  vine — "it  is  the  one 
which  it  is  most  necessary  for  the  vigneron 
to  be  convf^rsant  with,  since  its  choice  may 
modify  the  inliuenccs  of  the  climate  and 
soil,  over  which,  once  established  on  a 
given  spot,  he  has  no  control.  Planted 
alongside  ot  each  other,  and  their  fruit 
gathered  in  a  similar  state  of  maturity,  two 
different  kinds  of  grapes  may  give,  one  a 
■wine  of  18°  of  alcoholic  strength,  the  other 
a  wiue  of  25°."  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
essential  to  all  succtss  that  vignerons 
should  have  a  practical  kuuwlcdgf  of  the 
vaiieties   of  grapes,  and  which,  under  the 


climate  of  their  respeolive  provinces,  will 
yield  that  class  of  wine.  The  next  great 
point  in  Mr.  Castella's  opinion  is  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  class  of  wine  which 
it  is  best  for  thtm  to  produce  f  pon  this, 
Mr.  Castella  has  come  lo  the  conclusion 
that  London  being  the  debouthe  for  Ihe  col- 
onies, an  examination  of  the  class  of  wines 
chiefly  consumed  there  will  give  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  ought  to  be  cultivated.  The 
paper  emphatically  states  that,  "Half  the 
consumption  of  England  is  now  composed 
of  light  wims,"  and  this  is  amply  sup- 
porttd  by  statistics.  Further,  in  regard  to 
the  choice  of  grape  vines  there  occurs  in 
this  portion  of  the  paper  the  following  re- 
monstrances:—  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion 
to  believe  that  time  must  reduce  to  the 
same  type,  in  the  same  locality,  a  produc- 
duction  from  different  cessnges. 

In  Burgund}', for  example, the  Pinot  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  fine  wines;  the  Camay,  a 
heavy-bearing  grape,  that  of  all  the  com- 
mon ones.  Both  kinds  have  been  culti- 
vated alongside  of  each  other  for  ages  with- 
out being  assimilated,  the  wiue  made  from 
the  one  remaining  worth  three  times  more 
than  that  made  from  the  other.  But  upon 
the  matter  of  the  choice  of  grapes,  it  is 
urgt  d  that  Australia  is  specially  fortunate, 
as  the  founders  of  htr  wine  industry  were 
men  who  imjiorted  their  plants  from  the 
districts  of  Europe  producing  the  be  st 
wines. 

There  is  such  an  abundarce  of  good  advice 
and  kind  remonstrances  that  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  making  selections.  I  must  not 
pass  over  at  auj-  rate  the  judicious  counsel 
which  Mr.  Castella  gives  about  the  gather- 
ing of  grapes.  But  for  the  common  error, 
he  says,  in  warm  districts  of  gathering  the 
vintages  when  too  ripe,  Australians  would 
not  have  been  so  long  in  establishing  the 
reputation  of  their  wines  as  high-class  vins 
de  iahh;  the  red  resembling  closely,  as  they 
do,  when  judiciously  made,  the  Cote-Roties 
of  Hermitage  and  the  Cortonsof  Burgundy, 
the  white,  the  red,  and  fragrant  Steinberg 
of  the  Rhine.  The  following  general  rule 
may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Castella's  further 
observations  upou  the  gathpiing  of  grapes 
for  a  vintage : 

In  cool  countries  they  should  be  gathered 
as  late  as  possible,  in  warm  countries  as 
early  as  practicable.  Mr.  Castella  furthei 
point'^dly  asks  who  drinks  sweet  wines,  and 
thinks  it  a  deplorable  error  to  offer  prizes 
for  sweet  wines  for  competition  to  a  com- 
munity of  hard  working  men,  v  ho  are  un- 
able to  judge  by  themselves  of  the  present 
consumption  in  the  far-away  world.  He  ex- 
claimed again  upon  another  viticuUural 
matter  that  it  is  the  greatest  service  to  pro- 
claim that  wine  may  be  kept  within  26°  of 
alcohol, or  at  hast  within  28°, as  the  extreme 
limit  in  natural  wines, 

The  paper  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
owing  to  the  phylloxera  and  other  disas- 
jrous  conditions  on  the  Continent  that  Aus- 
tralia has  a  glorious  chance,  but  Australia 
'•must  not  loiter.  A  few  more  years  will 
perhaps  see  abundance  restored  to  France, 
and  poisonous  alcohol  curtailed  in  its  evo- 
lutions.'' The  last  report  on  the  1887  crop 
of  wine  in  France  which  runs  thus,  leav-  s 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement: — The 
quality  of  wines  of  1887  seem  to  be  a  little 
superior  to  that  of  the  wines  of 
the  previous  vintage,  but  (heir  alcoholic 
richness  remaina  wtak.  Viticulture  is  more 
and  more  compelled  to  resoit  tu  the  use  of 
sugar  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  its  prod 
ucts  and  to  augment  them.  At  the  end  of 
last  October  the  quantity  of  sugar  declared 


for  additions  to  musts  of  wines  and  cidtrrs 
amounted  to  36  millions  of  killogrammes. 
It  has  beeu  calculated,  I  bt-lieve,  that  each 
acre  of  France  under  vine  culture  demands 
now  14  lbs.  of  sugar  to  keep  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  wine  up.  Not  only  too  has 
the  quality  of  the  wine  fallen  off,  but  the 
quantity  too,  the  last  French  vintage  being 
535  millions  of  gullons  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  1.235  mitlionsof  gallons  between 
1873  and  1878.  Ciicumstancts  such  as  these 
pathetically  remarks  Mr.  Castella,  are  the 
opportunities  of  our  colonies,  'but  we  must 
take  advantage  of  them  at  once,  for  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  mend."  The  paper 
then  w<-nt  on  to  support  the  suggestion  of 
appointing  a  Govirument  specialist  upon 
wiue  growing,  which  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  wine  growers  throughout  the  colony. 
Such  a  man  should  travel,  according  to  ilr 
Casti  lla,  over  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece, 
come  back  through  Hungary  and  the  Rhine, 
and  after  becoming  conversant  with  the  tm- 
saiihle  of  the  production,  pass  three  months 
in  England,  studying  the  present  supplies 
from  Ihe  colonies,  and  ascertain  through  the 
leading  clubs  and  good  society  the  exigen- 
oies  of  succtss.  A  specialist,  if  appointed, 
would  have  plenty  to  do  if  he  did  his  duty, 
for  millions  of  acres  in  Australia  may  be 
made  to  produce  wines  of  such  quality  as  to 
command  a  high  commercial  value,  but  it  is 
particularly  in  the  in  the  coast  districts  that 
the  delicate  ones  which  establish  reputations 
for  whole  provinces  can  be  grown. 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  relate  i  ome 
incidents  of  early  competitions  in  the  colo- 
nies, when,  for  instance,  a  Victorian  sam- 
ple was  adjudged  better  than  a  Chateau  La- 
fite.  This  decision  demonstrated  to  us  wine 
growers,  says  Mr.  Castella.  that  the  variety 
of  the  grape  plant — le  cessage — produces 
under  similar  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
the  same  wine  in  every  country. 

Mr.  Castella  observes  that  he  has  en- 
joyed at  various  times  the  wonder  of  wine 
merchants  of  trus  famous  in  France,  at  the 
similarity  of  our  products  to  their  own. 
Many  such  statements  are  made,  very  en 
couragingto  the  vigneron.  Attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  advice  of  the  viticulturist 
whose  services  have  beeu  secured  by  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  Colony,  that  wines 
of  light  color  should  be  cultivated,  of  little 
spirit  and  much  bouquet,  as  well  as  fine 
vines,  particularly  that  of  the  Syra  of  the 
Hermitage,  for  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Australian  Continent 
are  in  the  same  latitude  and  possess  similar 
climes.  May  we  not  hope,  says  Mr.  Cas- 
tella toward  the  end  of  his  paper,  that  fed- 
eration will  impress  upon  Australian  indus- 
try the  same  impetus  which  is  given  to  a 
chariot  when,  freed  from  jibbing  and  rear- 
ing steed,  a  team  of  good  herses  rush  to- 
gether into  their  collars.  Wine  growing 
would  particularly  benefit  by  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  colonies  had  been  as  onecon- 
cerniug  the  wine  exhibit  at  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Eshition,  if  there  had  beeu  a  single 
head  of  the  Australian  wine  department, 
from  whom  all  information  could  have  been 
obtained,  instead  of  its  having  to  be  sought 
for  in  all  directions,  no  slight  inconvenience 
and  disappointment  might  have  been  avert- 
ed. 

Mr.  Castella,  too,  calculates  that  the  fi- 
nancial profit  upon  Australian  wines  sold  in 
London  proves  that  Australia  can  now  take 
her  share  in  the  wine  trade  of  Europe.  "In 
conclusion,"  says  Mr.  Castella,  "let  the 
Australian  motto  always  be,  'Quality  alone, 
and  quality  forever.*  Thus  may  we  hope 
to  establish  a   foremost   reputation  in    th« 


markets,  not  only  of  the  mother  conntiy, 
but  of  the  wide  world.''  The  Earl  <.f  i  :  i - 
uarvon,  who  opened  the  discussion, di  rim  ,\ 
thet  he  was  surprised  at  the  high  quality  of 
many  of  the  wines  which  he  bad  tasted, 
when  on  his  recent  trip  to  Australia,  but, 
forebore  from  following  the  reader  of  the 
discussiou  of  their  particular  merits.  Mr. 
Collyora  Levey  followed  Lord  Carnarvon  by 
some  personal  tributes  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Castella, regretting  and  declaring  amid  much 
Inughter  that  it  was  a  decided  want  of  i»itri- 
oti^m  upou  the  part  ot  the  Austruliiuis  not 
to  drink  more  of  their  own  wine.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Young  who  was  in  the  chair,  called 
upon  Mr.  Burgoyne  to  sp<ak,  but  notwith- 
standing loud  calls  from  the  andienee,  iLut 
well-known  wine  merchant  steadfastly  ):■  i  t 
his  seat,  and  Sir  Charles  Mills  then  ai't^'  , 
regretting  the  scant  notice  which  the  c':i|  e 
Colony  had  recrived  at  the  bauds  of  the 
reader  of  the  paper;  and  then  referred  to 
the  spirited  action  of  the  Cape  Government 
in  establishing  viticultural  farms  and  spt- 
eialists  but  he  could  uot  agree  with  Mr. 
Castella  that  there  sould  bo  one  exptrt  for 
all  the  colonies,  Sir  Charles  thinking  that 
each  wine-growing  colony  should  have  its 
own  man.  He  gave  expression  to  his  belief 
that  it  n-as  a  great  mistake  that  the  Indian 
and  Cclonial  Exhibition  had  not  been  ex- 
tended into  the  jubilee  year.  Mr.  Monerieff 
Paull  followed  with  the  declaration  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  want  of  Intercolonial 
free  trade  that  more  colonial  wine  was  not 
drunk  in  the  colonits  themselves;  he  said, 
for  instance,  South  Australia  would  send  to 
Victoria  only  a  duty  barred  the  way.  Re- 
gret was  also  expressed  that  a  more  care- 
fully manufactured  wine  was  not  sent  home 
to  England.  As  no  more  speakers  were 
forthcoming  upon  this  important  subject, 
the  Chairman  summed  up  the  discussion, 
calling  to  mind  that  upou  June  20,  1S7Ij,  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  had  a  previous 
paper  upon  colonial  wines,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  occupied  the  chair. 


HOW     TO    EAT    4>iKAP£!». 

No!  the  man  who  holds  the  grape  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  dexter  finger  and 
squeezes  or  shoots  the  pulp  into  his  throat, 
does  not  know  how  to  enjoy  the  fruit,  and 
is  not  likely  to  appreciate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  a  fine  grape^  Let  the  berries  follow 
each  other  into  the  mouth  in  rapid  succes- 
sion until  three  or  four  are  taken,  while 
with  each  insertion  the  teeth  are  brought 
together  upon  the  seeds  without  breaking 
them.  The  acid  of  the  pulp  is  thus  treed 
to  mingle  with  the  saccharine  juice  next 
the  skin,  and  a  slight  manipulation  bv  the 
toogue  separates  the  seeds  and  skins  from 
the  delicious  winey  juices;  after  this  has 
tickled  the  palate,  skins  and  seeds  may  be 
ejected  together.  Close  to  the  skin  lies 
a  large  part  of  the  good  flavor  of  the  grape. 
—Ex. 

San  Francisco,  September  i;  1S8S. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  ri  I'lrta 
sixty-seven  failures  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories  for  the  month  of 
August,  with  assets  S109,9S0  and  liabiliiies 
$185,000,  and  sixty-nine  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1887,  with  assets  $290,026, 
and  liabilities  $2,359,643. 

The  failures  for  the  past  month  are 
divided  among  the  States  and  Territurits 
as  follows: 

STATB.  NO.  ASSETS.  LIAUILTIES. 

California 63  88-2,170  S19«,.iu5 

(►region 6  8.:<50  8,4' 0 

Washington  Ter 4  l-l.SnO  23i'00 

Ariiona 6  6, '250  1 1 .360 

67        $109,980      ^61,266 
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UROWIStO    THE    OLIVB. 


A    corrfSpoDdent    o(    lb'>     H'tral    Fr^.*^ 

shvr:  I  wrote  you  some  timt-  ago  an  ai1icl< 
de«cnbiug  wy  plan  of  btuAb  malrbing  foi 
for  grBp**TioeH.  I  bnve  ibU  }rf>nr  Irii  d  th. 
Mine  metbotl  on  olive  trei  h  tbal  w^-v 
pUnted  Marrb  lut,  and  bate  bad  go*>d  snc- 
€*-««.  I  have  so  far  MTed  abonl  05  pt-t 
criit.  notwiibstaoding  ibe  fact  tba!  tbej 
«••  ri'  pliiut«-d  on  ntwly  clfttr»d  Itr.d  whicb 
vaa  covered  witb  the  ibickcsl  kind  of  iba- 
parml  ou  the  first  day  of  tbe  year.  Tbf 
gronud  beiug  rongb  and  full  of  rootc.  fftKHl 
cullirtiiiou  was  quite  im{KMtuble.  I  did  tb* 
b-st  I  c»)uld,  bowfver.  and  oonliuat-d  colli- 
ruiiuu  lulf  io  ibr  aeftHOD. 

I  find  one  gnat  fault  with  brginucr*. 
aud  that  it  that  tht-y  stop  cnltivating  ti.H- 
800U  iu  Ibe  season,  and  ihe  long  dmnrl 
provvs  too  trying  npon  tnts  and  Tin<8  nn' 
yei  Wfll  roolt  J.  My  olire  treeen  were  vt-i_^ 
8mall  »  bt  u  set  out  and  will  not  inak<>  nincl 
growth  ibiH  y«-«r.  bat  they  b:iTe  such  a  vi;;- 
oruufl  look  that  I  b.iTe  no  doubt  about  thtii 
folnre  thrift  Dubsscbecktd  by  sonie'Xep- 
liouitlly  cold  snap. 

A  large  nuralH-r  of  olive  tre«  s  wcr 
planted  in  this  county  la<;t  spring,  and.  i 
reports  b«  Corr»-ct,  most  of  the  planter- 
have  bt-eu  qnite  nnfortanal*  in  lo?*inf: 
heavily  during  the  spring.  It  may  bav- 
been  from  cartU^  handling,  or  the  lo^^ 
may  be  cnnstd  by  climatic  cbangrs  being 
too  Bevt  re  for  delicate  plants. 

The  past  fteasou  was  t- xtremely  nufavora- 
ble  for  tree  and  vine  planting,  being  cold 
and  dry  daring  the  early  spriug,  followed 
by  a  hot  .\pril.  Luckily  May,  4noe  aud 
July  proved  qaite  cool,  or  the  result  would 
have  been  disastruns  to  all  planters.  What- 
ever may  have  b*  en  the  caase,  the  truth  is 
evident  that  onr  tree  and  viue  planters  lost 
heavily.  One  gentlemen  put  unt  i.UtX) 
young  olive  trees  aud  bad  tost  150U  of 
them  early  in  tbe  season,  while  another 
neighbor  lost  60  p*  r  cent  of  hiii  olive  plantK 
wbicb  were  the  v^ry  best  kind  obtaiuabU 
in  tbe  market.  The  last-named  party  irri 
gated  his  trees  with  his  trees  witb  the  tk 
aaU  as  mentioned.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  this  line  of  basiuess,  but  I  have  taken 
especial  care  of  my  trees  and  vines  and 
have  been  quite  successful.  I  give  close 
attention  to  patting  m,v  trees  iu  the  gronnd 
in  the  prop«r  shape  and  also  cultivate  witb 
continued  exertion. 

I  may  as  well  mention  that  some  of  oar 
losses  may  be  attribateo  to  tbe  careless 
manner  in  wbicb  nurserymen  handle  the 
slock  sent  to  country  customers.  The 
trees  look  as  though  they  were  dog  np  aud 
allowed  to  Ite  iu  tbe  wind  and  sunshine  b<- 
(ore  being  packed  until  the  sap  was  dhtd 
Dp.  Pejich  treeii  are  easily  iffecttd  and 
many  are  received  which  are  quite  ueyond 
any  hope  of  resurrection.  The  farmer  wLo 
planted  the  larger  lot  of  olive  trees  spoken 
of  received  the  trcea  during  Ibe  winter'it 
coldest  Weather.  They  Wtre  packed  with 
balls  of  moist  clay  around  ihe  rooLt.  which 
is  ao  excellent  plan  asnally,  but  iu  thin 
case  the  extra  care  was  ruinous,  for  the 
moist  earth,  perhaps,  became  froz'  n,  which 
would  doubtless  cause  tbe  de&tb  of  any 
evergreen  tree  or  shrab.  Again,  the  plant- 
ing was  done  in  a  slipshod  manurr  and  no 
proper  eare  taken  to  pluce  moist  earth 
nearest  to  yonug  rf>otB.  It  in.  then,  a  won- 
der that  heavy  loaaes  occurred  ? 

I  have  found  it  best  to  have  roomy  and 
deep  holes  dng,  aud  wht  n  the  tree  ia  half 
eovrred  with  earth  giv4  it  a  bucket  of 
V^trr.  attar   which  place  the  drier  earth  od 


top    and    yoar    tree  will  most  likely  pull 
tbe  trying  ordenl  of  transplanting. 

One  more  item  about  olive  plants  is  the 
mifTkuer   of    their    propagation.     Many    of 
(hose    cfTered   in    market  are  grown  under 
glass  in   hot-bouses  and  are  so  tender  and 
tnisceptible  that  when  expos<-d  to  the  frosty 
nights   of    March    they    are    apt    to  be  cot  j 
lowu  and  tbu^  lose  the  benefit  of  an  early 
><tart.     Some   of  mine  w-re  thus  cut  down 
but  put  forth  fresh  «bools  near  tbe  ground. 
tllive    plants    might   be  grown  in  tbe  open 
tir.  I  wuuUl    ibiuk,  and  thus  become  hard- 
nt  d    euongh    to   withstand  ordinary    foot- 
bill  frosts  and  wonid  be  much  preferreiJ  by 
ibose  tnruiag  their  attention  to  olive-grrtw- 
inn.      It  is  au  industry  only  yet  in  infancy, 
md   we    have    thousands    of  acres  of  laud 
throughout   the  State   awaiting  the  coming 
■f    th"    pitieut    planter    to  make  our  land 
-|')w  with  a  stream  of  the  richest  oil  found 
u  the  globe.     The  oUve  is  one  of  tbe  com- 
ng  fruits,  and  the  planter  who  succeeds  in 
i.rnnng   a    grove    of    these  woalib-giviug 
rees  s.  cures  an  income  better  than  that  of 
•f  Gorercment  bonds.     Plant  tbe  olive  and 
t    will    give   your  old  age  the  means  of  re- 
ir^-ro*  »t  and   comfort,  aud  those  who  will 
roine  after  you  will   *'rise  np  and  call  yon 
i»Iessed.*' 

But  tree  and  vine  planters  must  learn  by 
ihe  bitbr  teachtr,  known  as  experience, 
that  merely  slinging  in  Ibe  ground  their 
trees  or  viues  will  not  end  their  labors; 
then  the  work  just  begins.  After  planting 
the  trees,  raauy  seem  to  adopt  the  motto  of 


**Boot.  little  tfw,  or  die."*  As  eternal 
vigilance  may  be  the  price  of  liberty,  so 
also  that  and  ceaseless  toil  is  tbe  price  de- 
manded to  insm^  the  snccess  of  the  orch- 
ardist  in  our  climate. 


CKAPEA    KHOll 


A     10-UPEBATI%E     WlXR    CO 


The  Larkmead  Co  operative  Wine  Com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  transact  basiness 
at  Larkmead,  a  station  about  four  miles 
above  St.  Helena.  Following  arc  tbe  mimes 
composing  tbe  oompaoy:  4.  C.  Farmer,  iT. 
F.  Burke,  Mrs.  \.  C.  Furmss.of  L&rkmead, 
W.  L.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Steele,  of  Calisloga. 
This  iH  the  company  we  spoke  of  nome 
some  time  ago.  The  cellar  of  Urre.  Far- 
niss  has  btHU  leased  nnd  those  iDt<  re:^ted 
will  make  up  their  crops  and  conduct  the 
business  entirely  upon  the  co-operatire  sys- 
tem. Wf  hope  to  see  th*;  plan  succeed. 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will.  Oth- 
ers should  adopt  a  similar  plan. 

Thk  Mi?iisTEB  of  Agricalture  has  been 
taking  a  ce-nyos  of  the  fowls  of  France,  and 
he  informs  as  that  tbe  country  contains 
45,000.000  hens,  worth,  on  an  average,  5" 
cents  n  piece.  One-fifth  of  these  hens  aud 
2,000,000  roosters  lire  killed  annaally,  and 
they  sell  for  $5,000,000  in  Ihe  market.  The 
other  3»;,O00.O00  hens  lay  about  :i.060.000,- 
egga  every  year,  worth  I  1-5  cents  apiece; 
this  sum  nets  up  not  less  tbnu  $36,740,000. 
Therefore  the  chickens  of  France  province 
$67,200,000  a  year. 


Farmers  well  understand,  says  the  Mirh- 
vjnn  HorticuUuml  liep^Ti,  if  they  keep  their 
horses  on  too  fMOceutrated  iliet  that  their 
stomachs  get  out  of  order,  and  they  have 
to  be  turned  ont  to  grass  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  recnperate.  The  human  animal 
snfferv  as  much  from  the  violation  of  Na- 
ture's laws  as  any  other.  Onr  dyspeptic 
stomachs  are  constantly  sounding  the 
alarm  from  our  eatiug  too  much  fruit  and 
too  little  fruit.  Oar  system  is  constantly 
calling  for  the  elements  contained  in  the 
out'^r  covering  of  onr  fruits.  grainM  anel 
roots.  Twelve  thonsond  denti'ita  are  en  - 
ployed  iu  the  United  States,  bammerii  . 
gold  into  our  teeth,  mainly  because  » 
live  on  an  unnatural  dint— Tew  concei. 
trated  and  refined  food. 

As  fruit  is  largely  indicated  as  a  require- 
ment of  our  system,  bow  shall  it  best  be 
eaten  to  fill  the  demand?  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  chemical  analysis  that  a  large 
part  of  tbe  bone-uiakin«  material  is  fonnd 
io  the  skins  of  "-ar  fruits,  grains  and  roots. 
This  brings  ns  to  the  lest  of  a  good  grape. 
I  No  grape  should  b^  consielered  good  nnle»* 
it  can  be  eaten  pnlp.  seeds  and  ^kins,  with 
added  relish.  At  the  grape  cures  in  France 
the  patients  are  re«|nired  to  eat  the  pnlp, 
skins  and  seeds,  to  get  the  fall  benefit  of 
the  dietttic  treatment.  At  tbe  inebriate 
cures,  all  cases  »re  considered  hopefal 
where  they  can  be  induced  to  cat  largely  of 
fruit,  tbe  fmit  overcoming  the  desire  and 
destroying  the  taste  for  liejoor. 
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That  olive  calture  has  taken  hold  iu 
California  may  be  readily  judged  from  the 
constant  reference  made  to  the  plantation  of 
new  orchards  in  the  press  of  the  interior 
counties,  and  the  general  interest  displayed 
in  everything  which  pretaius  to  the  industry. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  for  the  year  have 
been  satisfactory,  although,  of  course,  dis- 
appointments are  heard  of  in  some  quart- 
ers, owing  to  inexperience  on  the  part  of 
the  planter.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  at  present  on  many  points  in  regard 
to  the  varieties  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
the  localities  suitable  for  their  cultivation. 
One  of  the  best  proofs  that  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  business  are  not  discouraged 
by  the  adverse  opinions  expressed  in  some 
quarters  is  the  constant  increase  which  is 
going  on  annually  in  the  acreage  of  planta- 
tions throughout  the  State.  The  following 
instance,  worded  by  the  Auburn  Republican, 
is  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  going  on  elsi 
where: 

William  Shillingsburg  now  has  fifty  acres 
of  olive  trees  on  his  ranch  at  Gold  Hi 
planted  108  trees  to  the  acre.  He  has 
planted  ten  acres  tbia  year,  and  will  add 
largely  to  his  orchard  next  spring.  His 
oldest  trees  were  three  years  old  last  spring 
and  have  trunks  which  average  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Shillingsburg  does  not 
irrigate  at  all,  but  depends  wholly  upon 
cultivation,  and  he  is  meeting  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Last  spring,  for  ex- 
ample, he  finished  pruning  the  trees  by  the 
1st  of  February,  and  they  were  pruned  so 
that  the  lowest  limbs  are  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  By  the  1st  of  April  these  trees 
had  made  such  a  growth  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  prune  the  whole  orchard  again. 
This  is  a  good  showing  for  cultivation.  Mr. 
Shillingsburg  thinks  that  most  of  our  olive 
growers  do  no  prune  high  enough  from  the 
ground,  and  four  feet  is  his  rule,  so  that  a 
cultivator  may  run  close  to  the  trees. 


Thkspecial  committee  of  Grape  Growers' 
and  Wine  Makers'  Union  have  rendered  un 
interesting  report  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigalious  into  the  condition  of  business. 
It  says:  Wu  bilieve  a  liberal  estimate  would 
amount  to  17,000,000  gallons;  of  this,  J2.- 
000,000  will  be  made  iu  the  Coast  couutits; 
of  the  remainder  from  the  interior,  a  largt 
part  is  annually  converted  into  braody  and 
sweet  wines.  Altogether,  over  4,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  will  be  distilled,  leaving  iu' 
the  neighborhood  of  13,000,000  gallons  to 
be  offered  for  sale  during  the  coming  year. 
We  find  the  consumption  of  wine  on  this 
Coast  to  be  about  5,500,000  gallons,  and 
the  exports  7,500,000.  Thus,  it  may  bt 
seen,  that  there  is  no  present  overproduc 
tion.  We  estimate  the  total  amount  of  '8(j 
and  '87  wine  in  the  makers' hands  at  4,000, 
000  gallons— only  about  one-third  of  whicb 
is  for  sale.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  wt 
caution  our  wine  makers  against  a  sacrifice 
of  sound  marketable  wines,  believing  tbai 
prices  must  soon  be  better. 

This  will  make  the  total  output  less  than 
in  188(J,  but  a  little  more  than  in  1887. 

The  committee  further  recommends,  as  a 
remedy  for  low  prices,  the  suppression  of 
all  inferior  grapes  and  wines,  and  advises 
the  drying  of  all  grapes  of  the  Mission  and 
Malvoisie  varieties. 


A  San  Jose  paper  conliuue.n  to  pick  away 
at  the  Viticultural  Commission,  which  is 
held  responsible  for  every  unfortunate  turn 
in  this  busiue.Hs.  The  fact  that  the  editor 
owns  u  vineyard,  for  the  crop  of  whicb  he 
Uas  only  bt-en  offered  at  the  rate  of  $!>  per 
ton,  may  account  for  bis  apparent  desire  to 
prove  a  short  crop,  hoping  thereby  to  raise 
the  market  price  of  grapes.  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  inside  running,  his  en- 
tirely disinterested  opinions  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Commission  may  be 
fairly  questioned. 


The  bmcent  hot  weather  in  the  Napa 
Valley  has  had  tbe  eff<-ct  of  reducing  still 
further  estimates  of  wine  yield  for  thti  year. 
The  falling  off  is  especially  apparent  iu  the 
white  wines,  which  are  consequently  more 
active  at  higher  figures.  C.  Carpy  &  Co., 
of  Napa,  were  the  first  to  begin  crushing 
in  the  valley.  Tbe  grapes  coming  in  from 
Davisville.  In  the  matter  uf  prices,  the 
L'alistogian  says:  "if  grapes  have  been  sold 
for  wine  more  than  $12  per  ton  we  have 
not  heard  of  the  fact.  Sales  of  MeWoise 
are  reported  at  $8. 


WIIOI  FHALK    niARKET. 

(Quotations  ^iwn  aru   fur  large  lots  to  the  whole 
sale  trale. 

CALIFORSIA   BAI9ISS. 

HalvcH,  (jimrters  and  Eiirhlhs.  '25,  50  and  75  cents 
hijjfher  rt'Sjicclively  than  whole  box  priocH. 

Lond  n  Layers,  choice  per  box 81  tlSCr*  I  75 

"    fancy      •*      "    1  Sfic^?  '2  OU 

La.ver8.  per  box 1  SO'ff  1  K5 
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Stcniniod  "         "  '     "         66^     5Vjc 

Setdlesa  "         "  "         4(q»         6c 

"  "        per  20.tt>.  box 90@ 

"  Sultana*',  unbicachect,  in  boxes.  ^  lb.        Gift/ 

"  bleached,  "        "  @ 

CANKBD   QRAPKS, 

Gropes,  Muscat,  '2Vij  n.i>.  S  1  40(5)  1  50.  Galls.  4  45 
"        3  II..  tins     2  '25@  2  50 


Su;;nr     4^iiutntiouM. 


The  gbafe  growers  of  Sacramento,  re- 
presenting over  2000  tons,  have  appointed 
a  committee,  to  negotiate  with  wineries.  If 
our  prices  be  not  obtainable,  the  en- 
tire product  will  be  dried.  In  Livermore 
valley  some  1200  tons  are  tied  up  under  a 
similar  agreement. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  val- 
uable to  the  vine-grower  in  relation  to 
planting,  and  destroying  insects.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  from  the  differ- 
ent districts  show  the  that  grape-culture 
has  been  steadily  onjthe  increase.  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  says  he 
finds  the  greater  part  of  wine  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  bay  counties  of  Napa,  Sono- 
ma, Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Los  Angeles 
and  Fresno,  while  Yuba,  Tehama  and 
Shasta  counties  have  proved  to  be  raisin 
counties.  Solano,  Sacramento,  Placer  and 
other  foothill  counties  are  producing  the 
bulk  of  the  grapes  designed  for  Eastern 
markets.  The  local  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied by  Solano,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties,  the  latter  being  pre-eminently 
suited  for  the  production  of  the  late  table 
grapes. 


Wine-making  in  the  vicinity  of  Clover- 
dale  is  reported  very  far  advanced  for  the 
season.  Nearly  all  of  the  wine-makeis 
have  been  active  in  commencing  early  so  as 
to  avoid  the  great  amount  of  sugar  which 
accnmulates  by  over-ripening.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  yield  of  wine  will  fall  short 
50,000  gallons,  owing  to  the  drying  of 
grapes  on  the  vines  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather.  The  prices  of  grapes  are  said  to 
range  from  $6  to  $9.50  per  ton. 


Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  in 
bringing  forward  an  olive  orchard  into  a 
stage  of  profitable  bearing,  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  trees  of  certain  growth  is  ob- 
vious to  all  intending  to  enter  the  business. 
An  opportunity  is  now  offered  by  W.  A. 
Hayne,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  whose 
advertisement  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  to  purchase  an  extensive  planta 
tion  of  this  valuable  tree.  The  offer  is  one 
which  is  not  met  with  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  olive  in  Califor- 
nia. 


The  latest  reports  received  from  the 
interior  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Viti- 
cultural Commission  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Livermore  valley  the  weather  is 
very  dry  and  warm,  but  the  fermentation  is 
progressing  favorably. 

In  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  districts, 
picking  the  crop  has  hardly  commenced, 
but  in  the  latter  district  the  Reisling  has 
been  fermented  with  much  success. 


The  Westinohouse  Electric  Company 
has  recently  perfected  an  incandescent 
lamp,  which  is  expected  to  burn  from  2000 
to  3000  honra  without  discoloration. 


The  American  Agriculturist  has  some  in- 
teresting statistics  of  savings  banks  in 
California,  where  the  average  is  in  excess 
of  all  other  parts,  being  $788  for  each 
depositor.  In  France  more  than  2,000,- 
000  depositors  are  credited  with  $503 
each.  In  Rhode  Island  the  average  is 
S50i;  in  Vermont  S3G1.  New  York  has 
an  average  of  $349.  and  New  Hampshire 
$335;  Massachusetts  has  $309;  Maine 
$328,  and  Connecticut  $255.  France,  as 
is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
countries  in  the  world,  and  the  saving 
habits  of  her  laboring  classes  are  remark- 
able. The  large  average  shown  by  Cali- 
fornia is  proof  of  the  claim  that  is  so 
often  put  forward  for  that  State,  that 
wages  are,  as  a  rule,  higher  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  expense  of  living, 
particularly  of  food,  is  less  than  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  climate  is 
such  that  labor  is  employed  during  all  the 
year.  There  aae  none  of  these  long  breaks 
in  employment  which  occur  iu  the  States 
of  the  Eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  grain  fields  are  ploughed  and 
sown  between  November  and  February, 
then  follows  the  care  of  orchard  or  vine- 
yard, until  the  period  of  baying  or  harvest 
in  May.  The  harvest  period  lasts  along 
until  it  rounds  out  the  year  iu  October. 


California  Sugar  Refinery  price  list  dated 
September  6lh.  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  8*4 c; 
Circle  A  Crushed,  7V4C;  Fine  Crushed, 8J4C; 
Extra  Powdered,  S^^c;  Dry  Granulated, 
7  JgC;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  7:'4c;ExtraO," 
Q%c;  Golden  C,  6^8c;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  30c:  hf  do,  32J/;c;  5.gall  kegs, 
37J.^c;  1  gall  tins,  47iaC  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
daled  September  6th:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,  8Kc;  Circle  A,  Crushed,  8%c;  Fine 
Crushed,  8'ic;  Powdered,  8 i^c;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered,  8^^c;  Dry  Granulated,  7T8c;  XX 
Dry  Granulated,  7}.^  c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  7c;  Extra  C,  6\c;  Golden  C,  6%c; 
American  Golden  Syrup,  iu  bbls,  30c  per 
gallon. 

FAIK    AttAROS- 


Coiiuiies    WhU'li  IWtp    AnnrileU 
lUiiiinNlfor  Vitlciilturdl 


The  latest  San  Francisco  prices  for 
grapes  are  as  follows:  Rose  de  Peru,  35(ai 
50c.;  Muscat,  35(o),50c.  per  box;  Malvoisie, 
15@45c.;  wine  grapes  (per  ton),  $18(rt',20; 
Tokay,  30(«C0c.;  whit?  grapes,  25(«v40c.; 
Isabella,  $l(aa  25. 


Wine  making  is  in  full  blast  in  the 
Fresno  district,  and  fermentation  is  re- 
ported progressing  favorably.  But  $10.50 
is  being  paid  for  grapes,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  being  dried,  the  prices  obtained  in 
that  condition  varying  from  2%  to  S%  per 
pound. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  directors 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  Horticultural  exhibits  at  the 
Fair  have  made  the  following  awards  in  the 
matter  of  fruits  fresh  and  dried: 

Best  display  of  table  grapes,  variety  and 
excellence  considered,  $50.   Butte  County. 

Second  best  display  of  table  grapes,  va- 
riety and  excellence  considered,  $30,  Stan- 
islaus county. 

Best  display  of  wine  grapes,  $75,  Sonoma 
county. 

Second  best  display  and  quality  of  wiue 
grapes.  $50,  Contra  Costa  county. 

EAISINS. 

Best  display  of  California  raisins,  pre- 
mium $50;  R.  C.  Terry  of  Contra  Costa 
county. 

Second  best  display  of  California  raisins, 
$30;  John  Bidweil  of  Butte  county. 

OLIVES. 

Best  samples  of  olive  oil  by  the  producer, 
premium  $25;  awarded  to  George  F.  Hooper 
of  Sonoma  county. 

Best  samples  of  pickled  olives,  premium 
$25;  awarded  to  George  F.  Hooper  of  So- 
noma county. 


South  Australian  vignerons  are  exer- 
cised over  the  law  of  wiue  labels,  which 
render  it  com  pulsory  to  use  the  words, 
"Bottled  in  South  Australia."  The  senti- 
of  all  the  leading  pvodncers  were  in  favor 
of  repealing  this  objectionable  clause  in  the 
Distillation  act,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  carry  into  effect  a  resolution 
adopted,  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  action 
by  the  colonial  officials. 


Subscribe  for  the  Merchant. 
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THE     BAINIX    TARIFF. 


Slr*BK  ProleflC  Araliml    ibe  Mlllt  Bill. 

Desiriii)^  to  refute  the  stateUH  ntn  iiituje 
bj  A.  B.  Butler  recently  iu  regard  to  the 
Hills  bill  and  its  effect  ou  misius,  tbo 
r  lisio  growfrs  o(  Fresno  county  hate  ar- 
rangi^  the  folloving  address  to  the  public, 
which  all  the  growers,  with  but  three  ex- 
oeptioof!.  have  signed.  ThiB  Hhows  the 
feeling  of  people  io  the  raisin  bneiDeRs 
regardless  of  party.     The  nddresft  reads: 

To  the  Fublii^  : — We,  thu  andersigued 
riisin  and  fmit  growers  of  Fresno  county, 
taking  this  method  of  publicly  exprcBsiug 
oar  regret  thiit  any  person  or  persons  sub* 
stanlially  iuU-rested  in  the  ritisin  and  fruit- 
growing induKtries  of  the  county,  should 
have  allowed  tht-mselves,  through  p<nioual 
ambition  or  for  political  reasons  to  go 
upon  record  as  faToring  the  passagd>  of  the 
Mills  bill,  or  any  measure  looking  to  the 
reduction  of  the  smalt  proteclire  duties 
now  levied  on  imported  raisins  and  fruits. 
If  it  were  trne  that  the  rebate  now  al- 
lowed for  damaged  raisin  equals,  or  nearly 
equals  the  reduction  made  by  the  MilU 
bill,  then  the  bill  would  surely  fail  iu  that 
parlicnlur  of  its  avowed  objtct,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenao,  amount  to  nothing  at 
all.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Ou  the 
contrary  the  redaction  is  not  allowed  for 
damage  does  not  exceed,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  data  obtainable,  one-fourth, 
at  most  uue-tliird  of  the  r'duetiou  contem- 
plated by  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  saving  to 
raisiu-growers  by  said  bill  would  not  iu 
any  case  exceed  two-fifths  of  the  reduction 
cotemplated,  to-wit,  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
small  saving  that  would  accrue  to  us  in  the 
business,  if  any  there  were,  would  he  drawn 
almost  wholly  from  American  producers 
and  laborers,  and  such  pro&ts  we  spurn  as 
unworthy  to  be  accepted  by  any  true  Amc^r- 
ican  citizen. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  we  would  profit  by  the  Mills 
bill,  but  that  a  small  percentage  of  the 
loss  might  be  regained  from  our  American 
laborers  and  producers.  As  final  and  con- 
conclusive  proof  tbp.t  the  raisin-growers 
of  California  are  entitled  to  protection  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  we  i  ite  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  pay  from  §1.25  per 
day  and  upwards  for  labor,  while  Malaga 
and  other  countries,  n-itb  which  we  are  re 
quired  to  compete,  pay  not  to  exceed  -10 
cents  a  day  for  labor,  and  while  they  can 
lay  their  raisins  down  in  Xew  York  fnr  8 
cents  a  box  freight,  we  have  to  pay  from 
30  to  33  cents  a  box  to  transport  our 
raiitins  to  that  mnrket,  giving  the  Spanish 
growers  an  advantage  of  from  40  to  45 
eenU  per  box  in  labor  and  freight  alone. 
The  imposition  of  the  tariff,  while  it 
has  prevented  Spanish  raisins  from  being 
placed  on  the  market  at  prices  that  would 
drive  the  home  product  from  the  field, 
has  not  increased  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, for,  on  the  contrary,  by  enabling 
the  industry  to  become  firmly  established 
at  home,  it  has  increased  competition,  and 
rai>iins  are  now  selling  at  from  $1.50  to 
$1.71  per  box,  instead  of  from  $'2.50  to 
$2  75  a  few  yeans  ago.  And  we  beli._ve 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  raisins 
would  only  temporarily  reduce  prices,  for 
could  the  home  product  be  driven  from 
the  market  or  seriously  crippled,  Spanish 
shippers  could  soon  dictate  much  higher 
pricefi  than  are  now  paid  by  the  American 
consumer,  so  that  the  only  persons  injured 
by  the  tariff  are  the  Spanish  and  other  j 
for<^jga  producers.      We,     therefore,  insist  I 


that  the  tariff  should  not  ouly  not  be  re- 
duced, bat  should,  in  justice,  be  raised  to 
3*j  or  4  cents  per  pound,  thereby  placing 
us  on  an  equality  with  foreign  growers 
and  ofT-settiug  their  advantage  in  cheaper 
labor  and  freight",  and  yet  impose  no 
higher  protection  than  than  allowed  on 
that  prime  necessity  of  poor  men  and  lu- 
borers^viz.,  rice. 

We  repeat  that  we  regret  that  certain 
persons  interested  in  the  industries  of  this 
county  have  seen  fit,  (or  personal  aud  po- 
litical reasons,  to  assist,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  in  passing  a  measure  antagonistic  to 
the  best  interest  of  this  county  and  State, 
itbd.  as  wo  Verily  believe,  to  the  entire 
country.  Aud  we  here  denounce  the  Mills 
bill  as  damaging  to  the  industries  of  this 
county  and  the  entire  country,  aud  as  an 
opening  wedge,  looking  ultimately  to  fri-e 
trade,  which  means  ruin  to  our  raisin  and 
fruit-growing  industries. 
W.  Forsyih,  Forsyth  vineyard.  160  acres, 
Itobert  Barton,  general  maiiiiger  of  Barton 

Viueyard  Estate,  520  acres. 
J.  T.  Goodman.   Goodman    vineyard,    140 

acres. 

B.  R.  Woodworth,  Las  Palinas,  160  acres. 

E.  Kennedy.  Kennedy  vineyard,  160  acres. 

F.  T.  Eiseu,  Eisen  vineyard,  650  iicres. 

G.  H.  Malter,  Malter  viueyard,  160  acres. 
A.  P.  Adams,  Liud  vineyard.  120  acres. 
R.  H.  McDonald,  superintendent  of  Fresno 

vineyard,  450  acres. 

F.  H.aud  K.  A.  Boll,    Ball    vineyard,    U 
acres. 

Austin  &  Hatch,  Hedgerow  vineyard,   100 

acres. 
J.    M.    Murtin.    general   manager    of  Iowa 

vineyiird,  320  acres. 
£.  H.  Gould,  Gould  vineyard.  230  acres. 
Samuel  L,  Hogue.  120  acres. 

G.  D.  Hudson,  100  acres. 

C.  K.   Kirby,  Sierra  Park    vineyard,     250 
acres. 

Daniel  Nichols,  100  acres. 

H.  Grauz,  Granz  vineyard.  80  acres. 

J.  Y.  Devenage,  Carolina  vineyard. 

F.  Green,  Sophie  vineyard,  40  acres. 

C.  W.  Myers,  40  acres. 
Hiram  Southworth.  20  acres. 
George  E.  Goodrich,  20  acres. 

D.  McLaughlin.  MAlden  vineyard,  fiO  acre?. 
J.  W.  North,  40  acres. 
H.  E.Cook,  SO  acres. 
K.  P.  Femald,  Greenback  vineyard. 

G.  H.  Hurdiug.  Belle  H.  vineyard. 
M.  K.  Chambers,  Grassmere  viueyard. 
C.  C.  Smith,  Jersey  vineyard. 
Emil  Brelzuor,  Martha's  vineyard.  3  acres. 

E.  Knapp.  Wayside  vineyard,  20  acres. 
C.  L.  Wtilter,  Walter  colony,  25  acres. 
L.  Stewait,  Joryone  vineyard,  20  acres. 
J.  T,  Lowery,  o()  acres. 
Nellie  Boyd.  G.  F.  Sewell,  E.  F.  Ball.  Ed- 
win Freeman,  20  acres. 

B.  F.  Scott,  40  acres. 

George  F.  Covel.  40  acres. 

A.  Warnekros,  20  acres. 

G-iforge  B.  Rowell,  20  acres. 

Mrs.  Cora  Palmer,  J.  Jorgensen.  50  acres 

M.  K.  Jehusen,  20  acres. 

U.  Madseu,  40  acres. 

J.  Hansen.  40  acres. 

£.  Beed.  Wm.  Moller,  20  acres. 

S.  L.  Toft.  40  acres. 

Yens  Hanson,  60  acres. 

Alfred  P.  Arnold.  20  acres. 

L.  Seeb.ry,  40  acres. 

G.  A.  Blackburn.  80  acres. 

Georgo  W.  Foller,  90  acre*. 

Carroll  Ghent.  40  acres. 

T.  W.  Lee,  20  acres. 


A.  Otto.  A.  Thiele,  G.  H.  Peterson,  J.  .lon- 
asseu.  T.  B.  Suedd-n.  0.  Sanstedt,  Cur- 
tis Fruit  Company,  Charles  L.  North. 
F.  J.  Galloway.  N.  W.  Moody,  20 
acres. 

L.  A.  Oonid,  20  acres. 

L.  Ames  Gnnid,  20  acres. 

Jennie  C.  (iould,  20  acres. 

J.  X.  Gould.  20  acres. 

F.  Bnrnham.  40  acn  s. 

J.  I.  Slati  r.  40  acres. 

A.  Burr,  40  acres. 

Harry  DiiVenhill.  20  acres. 

S.  J.  Hender.  20  acres 


THt:    <«KAI*KS    OF     Tilt:     FOTL'RE. 


■'  Hunger  is  the  best  cook.'*  as  our  Ger- 
man friends  say;  or  **no  better  condiment 
than  appetite,"  as  our  French  friends  ex- 
press it,  writvs  J.T.  Lovell  in  the  New  York 
Fruit  and  M'inegroteer .  A  pt-rsou  feeling  the 
pangs  of  hunger  will  eat  and  be  sati>ified 
with  food  which  he  would  scorn  to  look  at 
when  not  actually  sufft-ring  from  want  of 
nourishment.  The  American  people  have 
been  hungry  for  gmpcs  and  the  aim  of  the 
fruit-grower  has  been  to  protluce  grapes,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  so  long  as  they  were 
qrap€s,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  they  would 
sell  and  prove  profitable.  Quantity  being 
always  antagonistic  to  quality,  this  retro- 
grade movement  has  continued  until  we  find 
more  fruit  of  the  Champion,  Perkins,  im- 
mature Ives,  and  other  vile  trash  in  the 
market  than  of  any  other;  iu  brief,  more 
poor  and  really  worthless  stuff  than  good. 
In  this,  as  in  everj'thiug  else,  a  reform 
movement  becomes  inevitable,  when  abuse 
islong-contiuned  and  oppressive.  The  mass- 
es have  had  their  fill  of  fruit  bearing  the 
semblance  aud  the  name  of  grapes,  and 
now  are  beginning  to  take  time  to  taste  and 
criticise  the  quality  of  their  grapes,  instead 
of  gulping  them  down  like  sugar-coated 
pills. 

The  press  has  repeated  it  nnceasingly,that 
"appearance,  not  quality,  is  the  criterion 
which  la  rgely  fixes  the  market  price  of 
fruits."  This  is  no  longer  true,  at  least  not 
more  than  in  part.  People  begin  to  dis- 
criminate between  gomi,  bad  and  indifferent, 
and  the  demand  for  that  which  is  good  is 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  a  fact  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  discussion,  in  fruit  culture  at 
least,  that  the  demand  creates  the  supply 
much  quicker  than  supply  creates  demand. 
I,  therefore,  hail  with  joy  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day  iu  the  horizon  of  fruit  culture  I 
For  proof  we  need  go  no  further  eost  than 
Boston,  the  home  of  American  Horticulture 
where  the  people  always  have  taken  and 
still  continue  to  take,  the  initiative  in  horti- 
cultural matters. 

In  Boston  markets  the  poor  grapes  re- 
ferred to  meet  a  slow  sale  at  lower  prices 
than  ever  heard  of  before,  while  choice  fruit 
such  as  Brighton,  Wilder,  Duchess, Worden, 
Delaware,  etc.,  sells  readily  at  figures  pro- 
fitable and  satisfactory  to  the  grower.  I 
see  this  same  improvement  in  public  taste 
crop  out  in  the  demand  for  vines.  The 
fruit  of  these  choice  sorts,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  more  difficult  to  produce  than 
that  of  wildings,  requiring  more  careful  and 
thorough  culture;  the  vines  are  not  so  easi- 
ly grown  for  the  same  reason,  yet  fruit  grow- 
ers are  buying  them  at  the  advanced  prices 
asked  for  them,  and  plant  them  largely  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  additional  care  re- 
quired and  the  greater  uncertainty  of  a  crop, 
confident  that  the  educated  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple will  sustain  their  efforts  and  outlay;  I 


believe  that  they  have  not  made  their  calcQ- 

lations  amisa. 

The  grapes  of  the  (atore  will  b«.  above 
all  else,  good  grapes;  as  poor  quality  is  not 
going  to  be  tolerated  forever  I  believe  that 
not  only  the  Champion,  Hartford,  Ives,  but 
also  the  Concord,  Moore's  Early,  even  tha 
Worden,  Pucklington,  Niagara  and  all  oth- 
ers of  the  Labrusca  species,  will  ultimately 
have  to  go  aud  give  place  to  the  high  and 
refined  quality  of  the  Delaware,  Brighton, 
Duchess,  Eldorado,  Empire  State,  etc, 

I  rejoice  in  having  the  object  of  my  dtf 
sire — the  ideal  grape— as  near  at  hand  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  but  at  the  present  8tat«  of 
our  knowledge  of  grapes,  it  may  not  do  to 
attempt  naming  "the grapes  of  the  future"; 
this  we  will  have  to  leave  to  the  fatare  it- 
self. There  must  be  a  number  of  them, 
however,  to  suit  the  widely  diff^^ring  tastes 
of  perhaps  more  than  sixty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

Ltft  our  grape  originators— the  Ricketta. 
the  Bum*,  the  Moores,  the  Campbells,  the 
Romuiels,  theJaegerv.  theGreius.  the  Mon- 
sous,  the  Caywoods.  the  Culbwrts,  the  Mar- 
vins.  the  Borrows,  the  Whites,  the  Pringles 
— continue  their  labors.  They  have  done 
wonders  thus  far.  and  there  are  good  indi- 
cations that  they  shall  be  rewarded  with  the 
object  of  their  lives,  namely :  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  sorts  which  shall  be  the  ideal  ''grapes 
of  the  future." 


Jcurs  C.  Amklcno  has  removed  his  of- 
fice from  No.  214  California  street  to  more 
commodious  quarters  at  No.  10  California 
street,  where  he  is  prepared  to  attend  to 
the  interest  of  producers  of  native  wines 
and  biandies.  He  makes  liberal  advances 
ou  consignments  of  sweet  wines  and  bran- 
dies, and  offers  similar  accommodations  on 
dry  wines  if  required. 


The  Scottish  People,  of  Glasgow,  says: 
"The  red  bandana,  which  is  now  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Free  Traders  in  the  United  States, 
was,  strangely  enough,  the  banner  of  Brit- 
ish Free  Traders  over  sixty  years  ago.'' 


MKXICAX      ncOAR. 


It  is  said  that  Mexico,  were  ils  agrienl- 
tnral  resources  properly  developed,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  sugar  enough  to  supply 
the  entire  world  for  ages  to  come.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  said  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  perfect  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  cane.  If  the  duty  on  sngar 
should  happen  to  be  repealed  by  Congress 
as  is  proposed,  a  large  trade  may  grow  up 
bt  twcen  this  country  and  Mexico.  At  the 
present  time,  England  takes  nearly  three- 
qnartcrs  of  the  sugar  exported  from  that 
country.  The  backwardness  of  the  Mexi- 
can sugar  production  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  not  only  a  lack  of  capital  but  a  want  of 
proper  transportation  facilitii-s. 

Frnit    HiMlm. 


These  can  be  removed  from  white  goods 
by  pouring  through  them  boiling  water, 
provided  that  the  spots  have  not  first  been 
wet  in  cold  water.  If  the  stains  are  of 
long  standing,  and  do  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  dip  them  in  water  to  which  has 
been  added  chloride  of  lime  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  table  spoonful  of  the  chloride 
to  one  one  quart  of  water. 


Snbaoriba  for  ths  M  cbchavt. 
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SAN  pRAKoisco  meechak; 


Sept.  14,  1888 


COLD    STOKAUE     FOR    UKAPES. 

W.  1).  Gunu.  in  the  Indtpendfit.  snys: 
Thi?  average  price  of  good  Coucord  grftju's, 
Wheu  stored,  was  not  above  tbree  ctuls, 
while  thf  prices  rt-ulized  wht-n  taktu  from 
Store  rauged  from  six  to  ten,  and  iu  n  few 
exceptional  instaucts,  twelve  c^iits  per 
Jiouud.  One  cent  pi-r  pound  will  cover  all 
extiu  cost,  iuclnde  one-half  cent  for  stor- 
aRP,  the  i)ricu  charged  beings  ten  lU-lhirs 
per  ton. 

According  to  the  evid«.nce  of  close  ob- 
servers during  the  past  two  seaaouH,  well- 
ript-ned  grapes  huv.-  kept  in  bi-tter  condi- 
tion than  those  not  fulls  matured  when 
etu.  After  being  cut  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  room  ovt-r  niyht,  or  several  hours, 
that  the  heat  may  be  drawn  off.  The  stems 
will  then  be  found  less  brittle,  and  more 
Bafely  handled,  while  any  break  or  bruise 
occurring  from  the  handling  the  day  before, 
will  be  more  plainly  seen  and  easily  clean- 
ed out.  Yet  it  is  the  experience  of  a  large 
grower  here,  that  graphs  carefully  cut  and 
laid  iu  crates  in  the  vineyard,  and  conveyed 
directly  to  the  cold  store-room,  have  kept 
in  prime  condition  until  the  close  of  the 
season — about  three  mouths. 

The  best  package  for  storing  is  a  box  six 
inches  deep,  about  one  foot  wide  and  two 
feet  long  without  lids,  if  they  are  cleated 
to  that  the  one  above  covers  the  one  under 
it.  The  top  courses  would  have  to  be  cov- 
ered. If  desired  to  utilized  ordinary  crates 
for  this  purpos.',  thty  may  be  cle;tted  at 
the  ends  and  a  center  partition  made  of 
light  stuff.  Open  crates  have  been  used 
successfully,  and  some  prefer  them.  Un- 
ripe, mutilated  or  cracked  berries  should 
be  removed.  If  shallow  packages  are 
used,  close  packing  will  be  preferable. 
They  should  be  repackt-d  when  shipped. 

With  all  the  above  conditions  fulfilled, 
saccess  is  not  assured  unless  the  room  is 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Thir*y- 
eii  degrees  has  proved  the  best  point. 
While  filling  the  house,  forty  degrees  to 
forty-two  degrees  will  be  low  enough.  To 
insure  this  uniformity  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  method  of  insulation . 

Various  plans  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
none  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the 
sawdust  wall  of  fourteen  inches,  and  the 
paper  system  in  use  by  the  Highland  Fruit 
House.  The  former  is  a  wall  of  packed 
sawdust,  fourteen  inches  thick,  enclosed  by 
siding  and  lining.  The  other  is  a  series  of 
eight  layers  of  asbestos  paper,  enclosed  in 
siding,  ceiling  and  lining,  and  so  disposed 
as  to  provide  several  dead  ait  chambers. 
Ridgeway  refrigerators  consists  of  an  ict- 
box  four  feet  wide  near  the  lop  of  one  side 
of  the  refrigerating  room,  arranged  to  dis- 
choi'ge  the  drip  water  through  a  series  of 
V-shaped  troughs,  forward  and  backward, 
until  all  the  cooling  properties  of  the  water 
are  extracted.  The  metallic  troughs  serve 
also  as  condensers  of  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room. 

Experience  has  shown  that  dry,  cold  air 
is  an  essential  condition  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  grapes. 


Ist.—Acid— Cerbolic.  sulphuric,  nitric. 
muriatic,  nitro-murinlic,  creosote,  iodine, 
phosijhorous. 

White  of  eg'^  well  beaten  up  with  water. 
A  t.  aspoonful  of  ninsbird  flour  iu  a  cup  ot 
hot  water.  Very  thick  lime  water  (in  the 
case  of  sulphuric,  Tiitric.  muriatic  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acids.) 

2nd.  — Clivonnc  acid,  chromates,  all 
preparations  or  comixiunds  of  chroniinui, 
antimony,  coppv  r.  mercury  or  zinc. 

Abundance  of  white  of  t  gg  in  water.  A 
teasponful  of  mustard  flour  in  water.  Cop- 
ious draughts  of  an  iffusion  of  salt  herbs. 

3rd. — Ammonia,  soda,  potash,  alkaline, 
silicates  and  sulphates. 

Strong  vinegar  and  water.  Large  doses 
of  oil.     Large  doses  of  milk. 

Jlh.— Prussic  acid  and  its  salts,  all  cy- 
anide.s,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  uitro-beu- 
zine. 

Continuous  and  lieavy  douches  of  ice 
cold  water  over  the  head  and  spinal  col- 
umn. Mustard  plasters  on  the  stomach 
and  soles  of  ihe  feet.     Prevent  sleep. 

5th. — Kth'-r  petroleum,  benzine,  fruit 
essence,  concentrated  or  absolute  alcohol. 

Plenty  of  mustard  flour  in  large  quantity 
of  hot  water.  Cold  water  douches.  Fresh 
air.     Prevent  sleep  absc  lately. 

6th. — Compounds  of  baryta  and  lead, 

A  teaspDonfal  of  mustard  flour  iu  hot 
water.  Strong  solutions  of  Epsom  salts 
and  Glauber's  salts  iu  cold  water. 

7th. — Compounds  of  arsenic. 

A  teaapoonful  of  mustard  flour  in  warm 
water.  A  teaspoonful  of  dialyzed  iron 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  calcined 
magnesia  every  five  minutes  for  an  hour. 
Then  plenty  of  oil  or  milk,  or  some  mucil- 
aginous tea,  say  linseed. 

8th  —Oxalic  acid  and  its  salts. 

Very  thick  paste  of  lim'-  and  water  by 
large  spoonfuls  at  the  time.  After  several 
of  these,  large  draughts  of  lime  water. 
Finally  four  ounces  castor  oil. 

9th. — Nitrate  of  silver. 

Large  doses  of  oidiuary  kitchen  Ealt  dis- 
solved iu  water,  after  which  one  teasgoon- 
ful  of  mustard  flour  in  warm  water. 

10th. — Nitrous  fumes  or  vapors,  arising 
iu  Vitriol  or  Chemical  Works. 

Eiequeut  and  small  doses  of  strong  acetic 
acid— the  stronger  the  better. 


Notice  to  Wine  Makers 


I  have  one  of  my  Improved  Con- 
tinuous Pressure  Hydraulic  Presses 
about  ready  for  delivery  to  any  party 
wanting  one.    Address 

W.    H.    WORTH, 

Mniiuractiir4T  of  Wine  MiCliliiery. 
PETALUMA CAL. 


OLIVES!    OLIVES! 

Mission  and  Pichoiines  averaging 

from    six    Inches    to    six 

feet    high. 

APl'LV    TO 

W.  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr., 

S«NTA     RARBAKA.  t'AI.. 


FOR  SALE, 


A.    "Win©    X'xress 

-     MV'LV   AT  — 
ItlHcp  of  •  S.   f.  .IIEIIOIIANT." 

FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundnd  acres  in  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  diive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acifs  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  iu  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Meech.\nt. 


Registration  for  tlie  General  [lection. 

All  el.etors  disiriu!;  to  vote  at  tlieG.  neral 
Election  to  be  hi!d  Xovemb  r  (1.  1S8H.  must 
be  registend  regardless  of  any  previms 
registration. 

R' gistration  for  the  General  Election  to 
be  hild  November  G,  1888.  will  commence 
at  the  Office  of  the  Urfi'^ter  of  Voters,  in 
th*'  bas-iu-ut  of  th.*  N^'w  City  Hall,  on 
WEDNESDAY.  An«-isi  S.  18S8.  and  will 
continue  until  MONDAY.  Oetnber  15,  1888, 
inclusive.      Office  hnurs  froiu  !>  f»'clock  a.m. 

to  5  o'clock  I'.M. 

The  r- gistration  of  voters  in  theprecinctB 
will  be  held  from  October  IGth  to  20th  in- 
clusivr.  By  order  of  Ibr-  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners.  BEN.  A.  PRINDLE. 

August  4,  1888.  Regi-.trar. 


OLIVE  RANCH  OF  448  ACRES,   : 

Or  "240  acres  in  one  place  and  208  in  the 
other.  Sold  together  or  apart,  having 
11,000  olives  planted,  and  commence  to 
beariul887.  Fully  fquippid  with  build- 
ings, ogricultural  tools,  horses,  etc.  Siity 
tons  of  hay  and  plenty  of  grain;  fine  stream 
of  water.  Title  perfect.  Situated  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  near  Los  Olivos  depot. 
Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

SANTA  RARRAKA,   -   .   -  .   -  e\l,. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Zingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa. 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


PUIBONil     ASin    THEIR    A?ITinuTES. 


The  ATutrican  Analyst  publisiies  Ihe  fol- 
lowing list  of  poisons,  which  are  liable  to 
be  taken  by  mistake,  and  their  antidotes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  mnstard  is  iu  all 
of  them.  The  mustard  is  not,  strictly 
ttpeaking  an  antidote,  but  acts  as  au  instan- 
taneous emetic;  no  sooner  does  it  enter  the 
■tomach  that  it  is  speedily  thrown  out 
again,  and  the  oontsnts  with  it. 


The  Book  Pok  Evbetbody. 

Grape  Culture  ana  Wine  MaMni 

I  .\      «■  A  1. 1  F  «  K  >•  I  A  . 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMANN. 


BY 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Price  $2.     Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.     Address, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

p.  0.  BOX  'JStiti,  San  Francisco,  tal. 

NOTE:- All  orderu  must  be  occomp&riiod  by  tkt    aih 
or  ient  0.  u.  b. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUARY  1,  1875 S     300,000  $     747,488  45 

.JANUARY    1,1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

JANUARY    1,1888 1,000,000  2,181,925  18 

Losses  Paid  in  Twenfy-flve  Years,  $7,500,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary, 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vioe-Pr«siden,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  Asat.  Secretary. 


Sept.  U,  1888 


S^VN    FRANCISCO    MEHOBLIlNT. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  COLlMA.  AUa  30,  1888. 
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KISCELLANBOtTS  SHIPMENTS. 

DnrciAcioi. 

'— • 

■M.              oauon. 

TALri. 
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Cbln» 

J»pftn  
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HO 
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-      ...V  r                                   379 
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70 
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ToUl  Mi*c«IUneou*»hipm«aU ._ I'lI.TOtJ  «h.748 

Oniultoiftte .    2i>6.091  tb'^HlS 


Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 
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BACH     PIMP     IN    tilABAKTEED. 
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>^  all  ti:r»  anil  i/uaJittet.      Win*  Cc««*  t>/  mit  iU*trii,tiimi.     Wtn« 

aii'f  Fermtut.titj  Tanki.     S<i.<i fur ptiet: 

<  oiii|>l<*l«*  <'nt«locuc  nmh'd  free  I  pou  AppllratlOM 
509    Sl    511     WIARKiiT    fcT.,  -        -  SAN    FRANCISCO,     CA  L. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

cluffJbros. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  G-rocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Send  your  address  and   have  their  Monthly    Price    List    mailed    repnlarly   to  joa, 
la-SEXD    A    TKIAL    UBDER. -El 

oijXJir'i^    :bxios. 

9  lit  11  Montgomery  .\v,  i>y.*  ii  -111  Montgomery  At 

40  &  42  Foorth  Street.  401  Hayes  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


MESSRS  A.  BOAKE  &  COS. 

LIQUID    ALBUMENS. 

FOR   CLARIFYING   AMD  PRESERVING  WINES 

Thv  uttilt:r-iKU<.-<l  h^vintf  hern  Appointed  Sole  Ahrenta  on  th«  Pacific  Cout  \>\  MeMn.  \.  iK»AK£  4  CO. 
STRATFUKD,  Ei-tr..  ('*r  tht-ir  rtfi.-«nt.l 

LIQUID    ALBUIVENS, 

Beji  to  csll  the  attention  of  Wmc  Growen  sod  Wine  MerchaDtv  U>  the  following  ftrticlM.  the  niperior  merit  of 
which  )»«  tiren  conflrmeo  by  >ilver  MeUals,  the  hi^'hi-st  ^iwadIs  ^wt^n  At  the  ItitcmatiuuaJ  Kxtii(i:tion  of  ^aris 
187M.  EtonJeauX  ItiSi  and  Auitt^Tilan)  IS-^;*.  ^  .- 

LIQUID    ALBUMEN    FOR    RED    WINES, 

Ziufiiudt-i,  Claret,  liur>;oudy  and  1'    rt, 

LIQUID   ALBUMENS   FOR    WHITE    WINES, 

Riestiug.    GuU-Jel,    Sauterms,    Sherry    aod    Madeira.  als->    for  tlistilted 
liquors;  Whiskey,   ii'.u,  vtc,  ftc. 

WINE    PRESERVER, 

For  FrescrviDg  the  Brilliancy,  aod  fur  Neatraliziag  exc«ftiv0  nctdity  of 

Wliit*  Wiut-s  o>.'y. 

WINE    CORRECTOR, 

For  Correcting  the  Poughness  of  Yoaug  Wines. 

WINE    RESTORER, 

For  Bestoring  Badly  Made  or  Badly  Treati-d,  Han«h  and  Acid  Winefl. 


Irlnl  Hrrortlliiif    l*»  UlreetlonM  will  provr  llieffa|»«riur  <^aallll««orthf««  FlNlnff* 

CHARLES  MEINECKe' & 'bo.,  Sole  Agents, 

3t4  SACRAMENTO  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 


Sept.  14,  1888 


Olivia   ciLriKi:. 


Byrou  O.  Clark,  wiUiug  ou  tha  subject 
iu  the  Jiural  Cali/oiuian,  smj-s: 

The  growiug  of  the  olive  fov  fruit  and  oil 
is  begiuuiug  to  attract  a  share  of  the  atti-ii- 
tiou  it  ilfserves,  aud  if  the  proper  idea  prt- 
vniled  amoug  those  who  are  seekiut^  their 
(ortimes  at  fruit  growiug  iu  Southeru  Cali- 
foruiu.  there  would  be  more  orchards  o 
this  valuable  fruit  plauted.  It  is  believed 
by  mauy  that  the  olive  is  slow  iu  uiakiug 
returus  for  lime  aud  money  expended,  aud 
ihut  there  are  mauy  obstacles  iu  the  way  of 
the  bi  giuner.    both  of   which  are  wrong. 

An  orchard  plauted  with  good  two-year- 
old  trees,  iu  good  soil  and  well  cultivated, 
will  bear  enough  fruit  the  fourth  year  from 
planting  to  pay  expenses  for  that  year,  aud 
at  aix  years  pay  as  well  or  better  thau  any 
tree  we  can  plant  at  same  age.  The  Hou. 
Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  says  a 
six-year-old  tree  will  yield  from  75  to  100 
pounds  of  fruit,  which  will  make  from  six 
lo  ten  large  bottles  of  oil,  which  he  sells  to- 
day for  $15  per  dozen,  and  disposes  of  bis 
entire  crop  as  soou  as  drawn. 

As  to  the  skill  and  experience  required  to 
grow  the  orchard,  there  is  not  as  much  of 
either  required  after  the  trees  are  planted 
in  the  orchard  as  is  necessary  to  grow  au 
orchard  of  citrus  fruits.  The  only  diffi- 
culty I  have  found  iu  growiug  olive  trees 
begins  and  ends  before  they  are  ready  for 
planting  in  the  orchard.  I  find  it  (espe- 
cially the  Mission  variety)  haid  to  propa- 
gate from  the  cutting.  Notwithstandiugall 
we  read  in  the  local  presc  of  the  State,  that 
all  that  is  required  is  ''  a  sufficient  number 
of  cuttings  to  plant  the  orchard,  as  they 
are  as  easy  to  grow  as  willow."  Such  ad- 
vise has  been  the  bane  of  the  fruit  grower, 
and  many  a  would-be  orchardist  has  paid 
more  for  his  experience  than  would  have 
supplied  him  with  sufficient  number  of 
trees  to  have  plauted  Lis  orchard,  and  sue. 
cess  would  have  been  the  result  instead  of 
disappointment  and  failure.  I  have  had 
the  best  results  propjgatiug  from  ibe 
suckers  or  sprouts  taken  from  the  base  of 
old  trees.  They  should  be  of  two-years' 
growth  and  removed  with  a  portion  (^^.  the 
knot  from  which  it  sprouted,  cut  fb^  nvout 
back  to  three  feet  in  length,  plant  in  ir- 
sery  rows  fifteen  inches  deep  and  plow  the 
Boil  toward  them,  keeping  it  well  banked 
up  and  run  the  water  in  the  center  of  the 
row  when  irrigating,  cultivate  well,  not  dis- 
turbing the  soil  next  to  the  cutting,  culti- 
vate two  years  in  nursury  before  planting 
in  the  orchard,  as  a  one-year-old  olive  is 
hard  to  transplant,  not  having  made  strong 
roots.  I  find  this  method  pays,  and  will 
not  plant  a  yearling  tree  if  I  cau  get  two- 
year-olds,  ev*^u  at  double  the  money. 

If  you  wish  to  grow  the  trees  Irom  ordi- 
nary cuttings,  they  should  be  taken  as  early 
in  the  winter  as  practicable,  cut  about  fif- 
teen inches  long,  planted  iu  the  usual 
.manner  of  planting  cuttings.  Some  seasons 
you  will  get  a  good  per  cent,  of  them  to 
grow,  other  years  bring  few;  taken  al 
together,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  your 
trees,  if  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
ihem. 

I  consider  the  Mission  the  best  variety 
to  plant;  the  oil  made  from  it  by  Mr. 
Cooper  is  not  surpassed  by  any,  it  is  a 
good  cropper  and  is  good  for  either  for  oil 
or  pickling,  aud  is  the  only  well  tested  vari- 
ety that  we  can  recommend.  There  no  are 
doubt  other  varieties  will  be  found  among 
later  importations  that  will  have  special 
value  for  oil  and  others  for  pickling,  and  I 
Would    advise  trying  a   few  trees  aud  test 


their  value,  but  you  cauuut  afford  to  plan 
an  orchard  of  untried  variety.  The  experi- 
t>nce  that  many  will  have  with  the  Pieho 
line  who  have  planted  it.  will.  I  am  afraid, 
be  a  serious  setback  to  olive  growing  in 
this  State;  it  has  bun  lauded  to  the  skies, 
but  cau  never  be  nnide  profitable.  It  may 
uuikf  a  good  oil,  but  it  is  it  shy  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  so  muoII  ii  n ill  cost  all  it  is 
worth  to  pick  it,  and  the  idea  of  recom 
mending  it  for  pickling,  which  has  been 
done  by  some  of  the  northeru  nurserymen 
The  fruit  is  about  lis  large  as  a  bayo  bean; 
every  one  knows  that  the  Queen  olive  al- 
ways beings  the  liighest  price  of  any  im- 
portid  olive,  and  solely  because  it  is  large 
aud  fine  iu  appearance,  imagine  trying  to 
compete  with  the  imported  olive  with  such 
a  fruit  as  the  PichoUne 

Iu  selecting  a  locatiou  for  an  olive  orch- 
ard use  as  much  judgment  as  if  it  were  for 
any  other  fruit.  Do  not  say  to  yourself 
"the  olive  will  grow  anywhere  and  iu  any 
soil;  for  while  it  is  true  the  olive  will  come 
as  near  doing  so  as  any  tree  known,  do  not 
take  cheap,  poor  lauds  from  choice.  A 
goat  will  live  on  the  rocky  mountain  side, 
but  will  grow  fat  in  a  meadow.  Aud  the 
same  rule  will  hold  throughout  all  branches 
of  agriculture  aud  horticulture,  and  you 
cau  uot  afford  to  buy  any  but  good  laud, 
especially  if  you  are  a  poor  man,  to  start 
an  orchard  of  any  kind,  and  the  same  rule 
will  hold  good  with  the  olive.  It  responds 
to  good  culture  aud  good  soil  and  it  will 
pay  to  give  it  both,  if  [  had  poor  land  ou 
my  premises  and  wanted  to  make  it  pay 
something,  I  would  as  soon  try  the  olive  as 
anything,  but  I  would  never  buy  such  land 
from  choice  on  the  strength  of  the  common 
saying,  "any  soil  is  good  enough  for  the 
olive." 

Having  prepared  your  land  by  thorough- 
ly plowiug  and  harrowing  it,  see  that  your 
trees  are  planted  iu  nice  straight  rows. 
Nothing  looks  so  slovenly  as  to  have  your 
orchard  planted  as  though  the  trees  had 
been  dropped  iuto  their  respective  places, 
the  rows  so  crooked  as  to  put  the  meander- 
ing rows  of  a  China  garden  to  shame. 

The  trees  should  be  during  the  month  of 
February,  and  if  you  are  uot  ready  to  plant 
them,  heel  them  iu  carefully  and  they  can 
be  plauttd  any  lime  up  to  May,  but  X  pre- 
fer Mulch.  It  is  best  to  dig  them  before 
the  sap  starts,  as  if  left  standing  in  the 
nursery  aud  not  dug  till  March  or  April, 
they  will  commence  to  grow  and  they  will 
be  longer  recovering  from  the  eftect  of 
transplanting.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the 
trees  a  good  watering  when  first  planted  so 
as  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  but 
they  will  not  need  any  more  to  moke  a  sat- 
isfactory growth,  but,  of  course,  by  giving 
water  freely  you  cau  force  their  growth ; 
good  cultivation  is  all  that  is  needed  in 
connection  with  sufficient  pruning  to  keep 
the  trees  in  good  shape,  from  the  time  the 
trees  are  planted  till  they  commence  bear- 
ing. 

The  process  of  making  the  fruit  into  oil 
or  preparing  many  other  fruits  into  mark- 
etable products,  no  expensive  machinery 
being  necessary,  but  strict  attention  to  de- 
tails and  through  cleanliness  are  uecessary. 
The  sloven  is  no  more  capable  of  making  a 
gilt  edge  brand  of  olive  oil  than  he  is  of 
making  the  same  grade  of  butter.  The  time 
will  soou  come  when  sufficient  fruit  is  pro- 
duced that  they  will  be  works  for  pressing 
the  oil  and  preparing  the  fruit  established 
in  each  locality,  and  the  orchardist  need 
not  manufacture  his  fruit  into  its  commer- 
cial   product*   unleiB  hs  lo  deiires,  which 


with  the  growing  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  olives  in  the  United  States  should 
eucourage  larger  planting  of  this  valuable 
tree,  as  it  can  be  profitably  grown  on  any 
good  soil  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  without  irrigation. 

It  only  remains  for  the  intellig-  nt  horti- 
culturist to  give  the  olive  the  same  atten- 
tion that  has  been  giveu  other  fruits  to 
make  it  one  of  the  greatest,  if  uot  i/ie  great- 
est wealth  producing  factor  of  Southern 
California. 


SI'MMER    A*KU9ilN4<)      Ci)K.\l>fr:     VlNI-:»! 


this  method  is  more  expensive  and  we  be- 
lieve not  so  eflfective.  If  we  were  n^ked  to 
recommend  either  way,  we  should  advi.tu 
the  summer  pruning  every  lime,  as  far  as 
this  locality  is  concern*  d.  In  other  parts 
of  Califoiuia,  where  the  Muscat  does  not 
grow  so  vigorously,  summer  pruning  mtiy 
uot  be  of  advantage;  here  it  decidedly  is. 


FI.OKI»A*S     WINK    OKAI*EN. 


The  last  few  warm  days,  says  the  t'resno 
ExposiUtr,  have  decidtd  about  the  dtirabil- 
ity  of  spriug  pruning  the  Muscats.  The 
opinions  as  to  the  profits  of  such  pruuing 
have  been  much  divided.  Charles  A  Wet- 
more,  a  few  ytars  ago,  when  informed  of 
the  practice  of  cutting  back  the  too  exuber- 
antly growing  young  branches  of  the  Mus- 
cat, shook  his  head  and  inquired  where 
such  a  practice  had  a  precedent;  but  his 
and  many  other  grape-growers'  experience 
was  acquired  iu  climates  very  different  from 
our  own.  The  advantages  claimed  by 
those  practiciuy  summer  pruuiug  are  many. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  young  shoots  ou 
the  vine  s  have  reached  three  or  four  feet, 
these  shoots  are  exceedingly  tender  and 
easily  broken.  A  heavy  wind  at  that  period 
is  not  an  uucoramon  thing,  and  its  havoc 
in  an  unprotected  vineyard  is  damaging. 
After  such  a  heavy  wind  thousands  of 
shoots  may  be  found  broken  from  the  main 
vine  just  at  the  junction  between  the  old 
and  the  new  wood.  A  few  days  more,  per- 
haps, the  green  branches  would  have  been 
sufficiently  toughened  to  withstand  the 
wind,  but  at  the  critical  time  much  damage 
is  done.  To  counteract  the  force  of  the 
wind  if  it  does  come,  and  as  a  safe^'uard, 
many  vineyardists  cut  back  the  young 
shoots  one-halt  or  more.  The  proper  time 
is  considered  just  when  the  berries  have  set 
and  the  blossoming  of  the  first  crop  ia  over. 
At  that  time  a  certain  stagnation  of  the 
flow  of  the  sap  takes  place,  and  the  cutting 
back  would  then  not  have  any  sudden  or 
unusual  effect  ou  tee  viue.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  cutting  back  is  simply  to  lessen 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  branch.  After 
jhe  cutting  there  is  never  any  danger  of  the 
branch  being  brokeu  by  the  wind.  But  a 
more  far-reaching  effect  of  the  cutting  back 
is  arrived  at.  Soou  after  the  cutting  back 
the  sap  begins  to  flow  upward  and  shoots 
make  their  appearance  at  every  joint. 
Thus  instead  of  the  single  branch  cut  back, 
four  or  five  branches  will  grow  out  and 
shade  the  vine.  This*  shading  of  the  vine 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Muscat 
is  the  highest  bred  and  most  tender  of  any 
grape,  aud  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  the  berries  will  burn  and  dry  up, 
causing  not  only  a  loss  of  the  crop,  but 
an  extra  expense  in  picking  out  the  ery  aud 
spoiled  berries.  Too  many  of  them  will 
seriously  injure  the  value  of  the  raisins  or 
even  make  them  unsalable. 

Vineyards  which  have  been  snmmer- 
pruned  well  in  the  spriug  have  in  this  time 
of  the  year  large  crowns  to  shade  the  ber- 
lies.  We  have  lately  been  through  several 
of  them,  and  very  few  berries  were  seen 
damaged  by  the  sun  or  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  vineyards  in  which  no  summer-prnn 
ing  had  beea  practiced  had  to  be  protected 
in  different  ways.  The  favorite  way  is  to 
take  some  of  the  larger  branches  aud  carry 
them  crossways  over  the  crown  of  the  viue, 
thus  increasing  the  shade  over  the  center, 
wher«  most  of  the  grapes  are  found.       But 


Under  the  above  head,  Mr.  E.  Dubois  of 
the  San  Lnis  Vineyards,  near  T.dlahasaee, 
Fla.,  wriies  as  follows  to  the  Florida 
Fannt}-  and  Fiidt  Gruwtr:  The  Norton  or 
Norton's  Virginia  is  a  mild  grape  that  was 
found  ou  Cedar  Island,  Jam.s  Kiver,  Va., 
iu  1835,  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Lemark,  aud  first  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  D.  N.  Norton,  of  Rich- 
mond. For  several  years  but  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  giape,  Catawba  being 
being  the  leading  variety  for  wine  making, 
and  Longworth,  the  father  of  American 
grape  culture,  having  pronounced  Norton 
worthless.  It  was  only  alter  some  Mis- 
souri vine  dressers  had  discovered  the  real 
merit  aud  value  of  the  Norton  as  a  wine 
grape  and  this  variety  was  planted  exten- 
sively in  nearly  all  the  wine  growiug  sec- 
tions of  this  country  where  the  season  is 
long  enough  for  its  thorough  ripening. 

The  Cythiaua,  which  has  been  called 
the  twin  sister  of  the  Norton,  closely  re- 
sembles the  latter,  so  much  so  as  to  have 
been  believed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
it.  Close  observation  of  these  two  varie- 
ties for  the  past  four  years  enabled  me  to 
notice,  in  some  points,  a  marked  difference 
between  them.  The  bunch  of  the  Norton 
is  long-shouldered,  compact.  The  bunch 
of  the  Cynthiana  is  also  long  and  compact, 
but  generally  more  broadly  shouldered. 
The  berries  of  the  Norton,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Cynthiana,  are  small,  although 
Irrger  here  in  Florida  than  anywhere  else 
where  I  have  seen  them.  They  are  black 
with  a  blue  bloom,  juicy,  vinous  and  very 
sweet  wheu  fully  ripe. 

The  juice  of  the  Norton,  when  fermented 
on  the  husk,  makes  here  a  dark  red  wine 
of  much  body  aud  color,  and  of  pleasant 
bouquet,  without  that  cafft;ine  flavor  exist- 
ting  in  the  Norton,  wine  from  Ohio  and 
Missouri.  The  Cynthiana  makes  a  still 
darger  wine  with  at  least  as  much  body, 
and  it  must  weigh,  on  Oechele's  scale,  a 
little  higher  than  the  Norton's  {from  110 
to  118  with  us.)  The  Cynthiana  wine 
properly  fermented  compares  favorably 
with  the  fine  imported  Burgundy,  and  if 
turned  into  Port  none  of  the  European 
grapes  cultivated  in  California  and  used 
for  that  purpose  can  compare  with  it.  The 
Norton  and  Cynthiana  grapes  fermented 
together  make  a  first-ciass  claret.  The 
Norton  wiue,  owing  to  its  high  percentage 
of  tannin,  possesdes  great  medicinal  prop- 
erties and  is  particularly  valuable  for  dys- 
entery and  diseases  of  the  bowels,  Both 
grapes  are  now  recognized  by  all  experi- 
enced grape-growers  as  the  most  reliable 
and  most  valuable  grapes  iu  America,  aud 
will  add  that  they  are  the  most  reliable 
and  most  valuable  grapes  for  Florida.  They 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
while  in  a  high  level  ground  they  will  bear 
immense  crops,  ou  a  hillside,  not  too  steep, 
the  yield  will  be  lighter  but  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  much  superior,  imparting  its  su- 
periority to  the  wine. 


To  KEEP  olive  trees  healthy,  a  San  Diego 
correspondent  suggests  drenching  them 
two  or  three  times  with  strong  soap-suds. 
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ADVASt*Of»    or    PI,A»rlSU  VIXES 
SKxIl     FEET 

A  TralM  j.rei»reJ  I.)  Cluirlrt  Knig.  CoiliiliiMil>D.r 
for  the  X»p»  Dirtni-t. 


The  most  cominou  sjsti-m  o(  planting 
adopted  iu  Californis  is  that  of  sqaarfs. 
with  the  Tints  plactd  at  aevm  feet  apart. 
Some  sections  adopt  a  greater  distance, 
eight  feet  prevailing  in  many  intericr  dis- 
tricU--soine  Tineyards  eten  exceeeding 
thia.  running  up  to  ten,  or  even  twelve 
feet. 

These  gr»ter  distances  have  been 
chosen  for  aeveial  reasons.  It  greatly 
facilitates  the  plowing  and  working  of  the 
vines,  gives  a  less  number  to  plant,  prune, 
and  care  for,  and  where  raisin  and  table 
grapes  are  desired,  the  siie  and  beauty  of 
the  berry  is  considerably  improved. 

European  countries,  devoted  to  wine 
making,  crowd  the  vines  close  together, 
two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  from  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  th"  rows  three  or  four 
feet  apart.  Close  planting  is  particularly 
practiced  iu  the  renowned  vineyards,  where 
it  is  thought  the  small  iinantity  of  grapes 
thereby  produced  on  each  plant  adds  to 
the  quality  of  Ih"  wine. 

In  the  spring  of  1S81  I  had  sixteen 
acres  of  choice  varieties  of  vin  s  planted 
on  Howell  M.mnlain.  and  ch.is,-  for  dis- 
Uncea  three  and  on>-half  feet  in  the  rows. 
the  latter  being  fourteen  feet  ajmrt.  I  5"^- 
lected  this  method  on  account  of  the  easier 
plowing  s-cnred  there  by  on  the  steep  hillside 
which  formed  the  locality  chosen.  Lately 
I  have  adopted  this  methid  for  pluitingon 
valley  land,  convinced  that  it  possesses 
many  advontages  over  the  "square"  sys- 
tem heretofore  employed.  Some  of  these 
advantages  may  be  enumerated,  as  follows: 

1.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  plowing  now 
done  with  one  horse  will  be  performeil 
with  two  animals  and  a  large  plow,  thus 
secariug  deeper  and  more  perfect  tillage. 
The  larger  tools  accomplish  the  work  more 
rapidly,  and  three  or  tour  hnrse  tools  may 
be  easily  and  eafely  worked  in  the  rows- 
each  one  forming  a  complete  avenue. 

2.  The  gathering  of  the  brush  will  con- 
sume only  one-third  of  the  lime  and  labor 
that  is  commonly  employed  in  carrying  il 
to  avenues  some  distance  apart.  Here  the 
pruuiugs  may  be  throwu  into  piles  at  con- 
venient distances  along  the  fourteeu-feet 
rows  and  burned,  without  danger  to  the 
vine*,  and  each  pile  will  thus  return  to  its 
respective  vines  a  fair  portion  of  the  fer- 
tilizers produced  in  its  ashes. 

3.  Snlphnring  may  be  done  more  quick 
ly  and  economically  iu  the  fourtecn-feet 
rows,  as  a  cart  or  wagon  may  bo  used  to 
haul  the  barrel  of  sulphur  to  the  labirers 
—this  throughout  the  whole  vineyard,  and 
the  driver  may  even  assist  io  the  work 
without  leaving  bis  vehicle. 

4.  Spraying  the  vines--a  practice  which 
is  likely  to  come  into  vogue  iu  our  vine- 
yards some  day,  as  it  has  in  European 
vineyards—would  be  greatly  facilitated, 
in  that  the  whole  appliance  may  be  hauled 
and  worked  by  horse-power.  At  present 
the  prevailing  custom  is  for  each  oi>erator 
to  carry  the  solution  in  a  reservoir  strapped 
on  to  bis  back. 

a.  The  empty  grape  bons  can  be  easily 
and  directly  di«tribut<d  to  the  pickers,  and 
the  boxes,  when  full,  may  be  placed  direct- 
ly uiKin  the  wagon  to  bo  hauled  to  the  cel- 
lar. Much  time  and  labor  is  at  present 
wasted  in  forcing  the  pickers  to  carry  the 
heavily  loaded  boxes  Htm-  distances  to  the 
avennos,  perhaps  from  the  middle  of  the 
block. 


6.  When  cultivating  haa  ceased— usually 
in  June — for  two  months,  the  teams,  which 
are  otherwise  likely  to  bo  idle,  may  be  pro- 
fitably used  to  improve  the  land  by  hanling 
manure  to  the  vines,  filling  up  low  placjs 
with  dirt  or  sand,  or  carrrying  off  roots,  etc. 
k\so,  the  work  of  preparing  droins  and  such 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  done  without, 
iu  anywise,  interfering  with  the  growing 
vines. 

But   this  method  recommends  iiself  not 
only  (or  plonting  new  vineyards,  but   also 
(or  chongiug   old   vineyards  (rom  seven  by 
seven  (ect  to  three  and  a  half  by  (onrteen 
(eet,  or  (rom  eight  by  eight  feet  to  (onr  by 
sixteen  feet,  giviug  the  proprietor  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  transform  his  vineyard  (rom  a 
viniftra    root  vineyard  to  a  resistant    root 
vineyard.     This    can    be  accomplished  by 
planting    resistant    roots    in  the  alternate 
rows    to    be  preserved,  right  between   the 
two  old  vines.     As  soon  as  these  resistant 
roots  produce  (onr  (ect  long  canes,  the  ad- 
joining old  viniftra  vines,  in  the  same  rows 
when  attacked  by  phylloxera  or  otherwise, 
may  be  taken  out  and  the  canes  (rom    the 
resistant    vines    laid  under  ground    to  the 
place   where    the    old    lini/era  vines  stood, 
which  layers  with  the  support  of  the  nonr- 
ishments  (rom  the  mother  roots,  will  make 
a  rapid  growth  and  soon  be  strong  enough 
to  be  gralted .     In  the  meantime  the  second 
rows   should    be    taken    out  as  soau  as  the 
gTa(ted  resistant    vines  and  lay*  r«  are  pro- 
ducing   a    crop.     They    then    cout  uue  to 
bear  their  usual  amount  o(  grapes,  and  the 
income    (rom  the  vineyard   is  only  slightly 
lessened  during  this  transformation. 

Onr  old  vineyards  planted  to  Mission  and 
Malvasia  will  soon  be  mattere  o(  the  past. 
Fine  varieties  are  being  grafted  on  their 
roots,  or  the  old  stumps  are  pulled  out  and 
resistant  stock  put  in  their  place,  when 
grafting  to  fine  varieties  (ollows  in  a  year 
or  two  a(terwards.  Vineyards  suffering 
from  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  ore 
greatly  favored  by  this  process. 

For  varieties,  grafts  are  taken  mostly  from 
Cabernet  Sanvignon,  Cobernet  Franc.  Pe 
tite  Sirrah,  Moiidense,  Miller's  Burgundy. 
Si.  McCaire,  Beclan,  Carignan,  Mataro. 
Taunat,  etc.  (red),  or  (rom  Kiesling,  Seuiil- 
lon,  Sauvignon  Blanc,  Folle  Blanche,  Tram- 
iner  Sylvaner,  Sanvignon  Vert,  etc.  (white): 
and  the  quality  of  future  vintages  produced 
fiom  these  will  soon  surpass  all  previous 
ones. 

The  low  price  of  grapes  and  vines  which 
have  ruled  during  the  past  two  years  have 
caused  a  perfect  stagnation  in  vineyard 
planting  in  our  district.  Many  parties  be- 
fore interested  in  viticulture  are  discouraged. 
I  wish  to  assure  them  that  their  doubts  in 
regard  to  success  are  without  foundation, 
luftrior  wines  will  soon  disappear  from  onr 
markets:  only  Que  win.-s  will  be  offered  t" 
consumers:  the  demand  for  our  bett*  r 
goods  will  continue  to  steadily  increase, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  will  not.  as  has  been  thought  by 
some,  be  permanently  mislead  by  the  Pro- 
hibitionist. Wiue  and  brandy  warehouses 
will  give  the  vintner  a  chance  to  refuse 
minous  prices.  In  short,  our  industry  will 
soon  again  see  better  days,  and  grape  grow- 
ing and  wine  making  will  yet  again  be  the 
best  paying  industry  in  onr  glorious  State. 
The  counties  raising  the  best  dry  wines 
will  stand  on  the  tup  of  the  ladder  and 
command  the  markets  of  the  country. 


OLIVE    OIL    WUKKH 


A  San  Diego  correspondent  of  the  /Jural 
Catifamian  says: 

The   ripening  of  the  olive  here  extend" 
from  November    Ist    to    March,  so  that  the 
grower  of  olives  is  not  crowded  in  his  har- 
vest.    One  good  man  will  be  able  to  gather 
from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
olives   dnring    the    ripeniog   season.      For 
pickling  they  should   be   hand  picked,  like 
cherries;  one  man  being  able  to  pick  forty 
gallons  a    day.     Olives  for  oil  can  best  be 
guth.  red  when  fully  ripe,  like  ripe  prunes, 
by  shaking  the  tree  and  catching  the  falling 
fruit  on  canvass  spread  under  the  tree.     As 
fast  as  gathert  d  spread    them  on  the  floor, 
brick  pieferred,  not  over  three  inches  deep, 
to  dry.     They   should  be  stirretl  so  thor- 
oughly every  day  that  each  olive  is  moved. 
Stir  each  day  for  three  or   four  days,  when 
they  should  be  run  through  o   fanning  mill 
and  all  the  stems  and  leaves  winnowed  out. 
They  are    now    put    into  a    granite  hopper 
and  ground,  but  so  as  not  to  break  many  of 
the  pits.     Run    the    pnlp  or  crushed  olivee 
into  cylindrical  press,  fashioned  like  a  cider 
press,  and  with  screw  power  slowly  express 
the  oil.     Much  stress  was  laid  on  doing  thi? 
expressing  slowly,  so  as  to  force  out  as  little 
as  possible  the  fibrous  matter   of  the  olive. 
The    oil    that    runs   of    its   own    weight    i" 
"virgin  oil,"   and  commands  a  high  price. 
After  the  oil  is  all  expressed  it  is  drawn  off 
into  tin  vats,  the  top    oil  being  pumped  oui 
and  put  into  vats  by  itself.     It   is    now  left 
one  hundred  days  to  settle  ond    d -posit  all 
fibrous  and  albuminous  matter.     The  oil  is 
now  put  into  large  felt  bags,  which  are  first 
lined  with   cotton,  secondly  with  tow,  and 
thirdly    with    haircloth.      The    oil    slowh 
percolates  through  the  hair-cloth,  then  the 
tow,  through  the  cotton,  and    through  the 
felt  into  the  bottle.     No  tobacco  smoke  nor 
strong  oilors  of  any  kind  are  allowed  in  or 
around    this  oil    factory  of  Mr.  Kinib.all's. 
The  utmost  cleai.liuess  pervodes  through  all 
processes.     The  presses  and  vats,  so  far  as 
mav   be,   are   of    granite.     The    basin    iu 
which    the   oiives   are    ground  is    made  o( 
granite,  brick  and  cement.      The  bottom  is 
a  thick,  circular  granite    stone,  several  feet 
iu  <liameter:  the  circular  sides,  flaring  out- 
ward like  n  dishpan,  are  made  of  brick  and 
Portland  cement.     This    particular  hopper 
will  hold  WO  pounds  o(  olives.     Moving  on 
this  granite  base,  round  a  wood-u   mast  or 
post  in  the  center,  is  a  solid    granite  vheel 
several  (eet  thick    ai.d    nearly  a   foot  iu  di- 
ametir,    weighing     5000    pounds.        The 
uuchanicism    o(    the   screw-press    is  siieh 
that    a    pressure  o(    fi(ty  tons    can   be   at- 
tained.    The  machinery  (or  bottling,  cork- 
ing   sealing  and  labeling  is  all   of  the  most 
approved   pattern.     This    oil     factory    can 
handle  sixteen  tons  o(  olives  a  day. 

It  will  be  Seen  (rom  this  description  that 
the  making  o(  olive  oil  is  a  much  more  in- 
tricate and  expensive  process  than  drying 
apricoU  or  making  raisins;  and  the  small 
growers  of  olives  will  always  be,  more  or 
les,  at  the  mercy  of  lil  manufacturers. 
But  even  with  this  drawback,  I  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  trees  that 
can  be  grown,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  overstocking  the  market.  Had  I  money 
to  invest  in  land  near  Nationid  Cily  or  San 


replant  certain  portions  of  the  district  had 
failed.  Two  members  of  the  .Association, 
Mr.  F.  Marenda) ,  and  Mr.  F.  Inner  had 
planted  vines,  and  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor had  ordered  them  to  bo  destroyed.  Act- 
ing under  legal  advice  the  vigneroiu  named 
obj  cted  to  comply,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  Government  will  enforce  tne  law.  The 
meeting  resolved  to  support  the  action  o( 
the  viguerons,  and  agreed  to  the  formation 
o(  a  De(once  Fund  if  the  Government  took 
action. 

Mr.  W.  Craike,  President  of  the  Geelong 
Wine  and  Fruitgrowers'  -Association,  in  a 
letter  published  recently  (says  the  Argus) 
recently  called  in  question  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  the  eradication  of  vines  at  Geelong . 
Mr.  Craike  stated  that,  as  the  great  bulk  of 
the  vines  destroyed  were  at  great  distances 
from  the  phylloxera-affected  plants,  the 
probability  was  that  instead  of  three  years, 
twenty  yeais  would  have  elapsed  before 
they  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pesi. 
The  officers  of  the  department  hold  that 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  sat  in  1880,  showed  that  the 
evidence  taken  justified  the  members  in  re- 
porting that  all  th-  vines  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  pest  within  a  limited  peri- 
od. The  compensation  paid  by  the  State 
amounted  to  £21,023,  which  was  expend- 
ed over  an  area  of  852  acres,  the  average 
outlay  being  £24  13s.  6d.  per  acre. 

The  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Craike  that 
the  Government  would  not  listen  to  repeat- 
ed applications  made  by  different  viticulture 
societies  that  the  infected  ground  should  be 
trenched  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  in  Au- 
gust, 1885,  tne  owners  of  the  vineyards  wer- 
written  to  by  the  department  and  off-red  to 
have  their  prop*'rties  trenched  free  of  cost. 
Thirteen   replies  were  received  to   twenty- 
one  ciiculars  issued.  Several  of  the  owners 
either    objected  to  the  work  being  carried 
oat  on  account  of  their  land  being  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  or  wished   iclion  delayed 
until    after    harvest.     Two    persons    alone 
wrote  giviug  their  consent  to  the  trenching 
being  done,  but  afterwards  a  few  other  vin    - 
yard  propri.  tors  agreed  to  the  State  under- 
taking the  work.     Iu  no  case,  however,  has 
the  Government  power  to  enter  on  laud  to 
trench  unless   by  permission  of  the  owner. 
An    instance    of   a  widow  who   refast-d  to 
allow  her  land  to  be  trenched    unless  she 
received  a  "paltry  hundred    or    two,"    is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Croike,  and  the  ofllcers  of 
the  department  mention  that  she  demand-  d 
£1000,  and  would  accept  nothing  less.  The 
land  was  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and   the 
.\ct  did  not  permit  of  compensation  for  tha 
destruction  of  such  plants. 


Tb«  MBBCHiSi  is  largely   circulated  iu 
the  Hawaiian  Islauds. 


OLIVE    TREE*. 


The  olive  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  a 
good  bearer  in  this  valley,  and  the  people 
are  beginning  to  find  it  out.  Dr.  Gray,  of 
Colusa,  put  150,000  young  trees,  about  sixty 
acres  this  spring,  and  they  are  doing  splen- 
didly. It  is  generally  stated  that  the  olive 
does  not  come  into  bearing  for  seven  or 
t  ight  years,  bnt  in  this  locality  they  do 
belter  than  that.  John  Uortenson,  who 
lives  just  south  of  town,  has  two  trees  that . 
arc  five  years  old,  they  yielded  a  large 
crop  of  olives,  and  this  year  they  are  again 


Diego,  I  should  certainly  plant  it  chiefly  to  ,  ^g^^^^^  y,n^  (mit.     Experience  has  proved 


olives. 


UE».LONU     VINKVABDN. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Geelong  Vine 
and  Fruitgrowers'  Association  on  Saturday 
the  Chairman  stated  that  efforts  to  obtain 
further  eompensalii.n.  or  (or  permission  to 


the  olive  to  yield  the  most  profitably  of 
any  (ruit.  It  is  clnimed  that  ?1,000  an 
acre  can  be  obtained  (rom  this  product. 
Our  people  shonld  investigate  this  subject. 
It  is  a  tree  easily  raised,  growing  (rom  cut- 
tings and  requiring  no  irrigation.  II  is 
said  that  laud  cannot  he  too  poor  (or  oliTea  . 
—  itrlanii    Snex. 
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SAX    FRASCISCO    MERCHANT. 


Stipt.  14,  1888 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of 


Anatomy 


(}■' 


7r.l  MftrkvtSU,  S..n  Fra  i 

an  I  Icirn  ho*  to  avuid  disea>c  aii-l 

hiw  woiiilerfutlr  ^o^  an-  mide- 

iv;*U:Mffi«:'Jll   0«ftry   street.     Con- 

luiliou  lij  l«ll*r  on  lo-t  mmhuixi  .aihI 

ill  diseisea  of  men.     Urisht's   hiscaisc 

and  Di.belvS  cured.     Send  tor  book 


'Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


EaUbllsheO  1854. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

■^•Hpacific  coast  manager. 
No.  529  Commercial  St., 

.S.4.X  FRA.XCISCO,     -    -    C.iLIFOENI-\. 
Telbphone  Xo.  In04. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


4>rt»norH  (If  mill   l^nlor**  In  i 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VIMBVARIM*   IN 
Los  .AnuELXS  CoCNTT,  SoNOM.t  CODNTT, 

Merced  Co.       and       Fkesxo  Co. 
626     MONTCOIWIERY      ST., 

Siiii      Frj«iici*i»M». 

4  I     45    Broadw  ^y     St. , 

>e\T     York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNilDULTERATED. 


F.KORBEL  &BROS. 

727    BRYANT    ST.,     ..    F., 

Or  it  NORTH  FORK  MILL.  Humb»ldt  Cd,  CaL 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


We  Offer  lor   sale  on  FavamMe  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  F0UOW<N6  BRANDS.  KAMFL 

'    CRANSTON    CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY- 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOCRANl" 

VERT  OLD    AND    CHOICE.   IX     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  Ql  ART  BUTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    furc    old   Kyc 

And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Ex«:nence,  P.irity  arid  Evenness  of  Qualitj'  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whisk'es  imported. 
The  onlv  objection  ever  nia,Ie  to  tlieni  by  the  niani 
iiulating  dealer  bein','  that  they  cannot  be  improveo 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FKAN'CISCO.      -        -  CAL 


nAttenlion  is  re-  _y|  |j^"^  spectfully  directe*! 
eoth«ab  ve  n.'rav  ^t\  1^^  Q-  <f  Dk.  PikrceV 
OALVAMCCHAIN  -^^^?*X.  BtCLT.  This  heh 
is  o*  e  of  the  ^reat-  ■  n^S^^  est  Klectro-medicail 
appliancej  of  the  a^e,  xii  i  Ijeint;  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
co^•ain^  vasi  iinpruvements  over  any  other  chsiiii 
belli,  it  is:  he  only  one  made  i.t  niiiCH  tuk  Bat 
TRiiiBS  C.4V  BE  w  id-N  \Exr  TO  THE  B3PY  GaaraDtefi 
the  rai-t  poweriul,  durable  and  perfect  Chjin  BatierTi 
in  the  world,  or  imney  refa'-deJ.  This  new  Belt  a-.d 
also  Or.  Pie'cr's  famous  High  Texsiox  Electro  M.\g 
KKTic  Bblt  will  p'liit  \ely  cure  Xtr^-ou"  Debility,  fain 
in  tTe  hicli,  Rheum\:i-<iii,  Uyspepgia.  diseases  of  th:- 

Kidnpys  and  BiadJer,  VVeaiiness  of  the  Sexual  Orgairs, 

etc. 
I^StBCTa'C  Si'sPRS'OaT  for  Mkv  Free  with  ali 

Bblt5     Sp  cial  appliances  with  La'ties*  Belts. 
CVLTION  — B««-are  of  inferior  koojs,  sold  at  ex 

orbittnt  prioes  by  traveline  ai^nts. 
^roar  ne«-  Pamphlet  No.  2containsluil  particular? 

of  Vr.  Pierctf's  Bclw,  write  for  it. 
^for  RUtTt  RE.  seni  for   Pamphlet  No    1    fn.l 

Supplement  of  "io.id  Fa<  ti,"  showin.:  cures  cffecte 
n  ererj  Sttte  in  the  rninij  by  "Or    Pierce's  Patent 

BCafrnett*  Blactic  Truss."    Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  TriKS  Co 

704  SAC-RintTO    SraEEi,   San    Ff.^nci*co,    Cal..  or 
304     c&TH  SixTa  9TBIBT,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE    RISDON 

[RON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

4'or.  Beale  A  HouHr  1  .**t»..  S.  F. 

VV.  H  TAYLOR.  Tres  u  K-  S.  MOORE,  Sup! 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

l.V   .\LL   lis   [;h.v,nciik.s. 

steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligli  Pressure  or  Compound. 


■iTEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kin.ls  Imill  complete,   witi. 

HtilU  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composit*. 
STEAM  BOILERS-     Particular  attention  given  tothe 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  wnrk  produced. 

SIGAR MILLS  AND SCGAR-UAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  aoproved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith, 

I'LMPS.  Direct  Actinc  Pumps,  for  irrieatioDor  Citj 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Da%^  Talve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  '*ump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  ./eet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'■— "•— •"-mrmr 


rr  '_— _L"_^^"  ?!_■_! 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Slaix3I3ex>si    of"   Oevlifomia,    "V^Tixaes, 

51,  .53,  .i.j,  .57.  .>n  and  Gl  First  Street, 
Union  Foundry  Block.  SAX  FKAXCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 

CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES- 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  VauJtg  ,inil  U  i'  tries  at  ,\;.]a  C  Xv. 


.LiJ!Ja.vJ,,UU.^>.^JW^,..-nM^M 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO, 


•  Maimrnetiirprs  of— 


Wire,  Wire   Rope 

Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Cloth.  Wire  Netting, 
INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRES,    &c. 

8  Calif  rnia  Street  and  14  Drumm  Street. 


^.^ZiTa-sao. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  aud  Loans  Negotiated  ou  Pure  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  H.Mena  will  superintend   the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  is-u 
certificates  on  maturity  of  their  g<;iiuinenefS.  D.  M-  CASM13i,  Secretary. 

WAREH0USE3— Formerly  sugar  refinirieB,  Eiyhlh  and  Brannan  St«.    OFFICE— 303  B»tt€r>-  St. 


Sept.  14,  1888 


SAN    IRANCISCO    MERCHAITT. 
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"HERCULES" 

fflNE  AND  FEUIT  PBESiS. 


VITIGDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION! 


F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co., 

Bl    BEALE  ST.,   -    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


riLIFORMl  \VI\E  PRESS 


miROGEious  *  mmmm, 

— or  mE — 

Meiican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  CD. 


CALIFOBNU     VINXTABDS. 


KKI'U    (lIARl.tX. 
Knik'  Sutioo.  M   iUU-iiA.  N»p»Co..C«l. 

Pri>i!uf«r  "t  fiuf  Wint-s  and  Brandies. 

HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP     MERCHANTS. 

l0ip(>rtcr»  and  [H«Wn  in 
COftKB,    BSXWnfi'    IVD    BOTTLXBS'    EITPFLIXS. 

SOC»   WITtP  lie   wit   Cf*Lt«^     «"■'.=  *l-5 


jt~'~~\  PACIFIC 

/  \  Saw   Manufaduri 

^     COMPANY 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines. 
Trees  Cereals,  &c. 

Thin  valuAblf  uiADure  has  rtCi-ived  tbf 
highest  tfStiuoiiiaU  iu  Sortht-ru  £nmi>f, 
vhi're  it  has  been  ostd  for  the  past  two 
years,  aod  is  now  offer»-d  to  ihr  PaciSc 
Co&8t  Growt-r  with  pt-rtfCt  confiiWuc*  in  its 
rut-rit. 

Full  iwrtit-iiUrs  cnn  be  iiiul  at  the  ofl5c»- 
jf  the  nndtrfHigiM-tl.  nud  pamphlets  mail'd 
M  addrrSH  on  apjilicatiou. 

Fur   MMie    by 


I     H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 


17  *  I*  ftttMOHX  »r..  »AS  rBAX nsco 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

IIV  

CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 

AUX.  FRIES'  i  B^OS.  COGNAC  OILS'  J^^^     "MERCH7ilT"     OFFICE. 


ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


tii  nAt-KAarxro  mt. 


pzi  e'2-%ce:«Ts 


HF.NKV  WAAS.  WocmI  Tnruer. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


-  MAytTACtvuKt  or— 

Woud^D   Btiit^.  T4p«,  CIujc*.  «tc„  Oak  Budk*,  Soft 

and    HutI    U'inc    t'lo^'i.    Scft  utd    H&nl    Tmft 

720  Mum  A  ST..  bet  Kgktk  ud  Niath.  8.  T 


Be?t  Wine  Press  on  ihe  Market 


TOULOUSE  k  OELORIEUX.i    _ 

i  >l  nniifnrtnrrr**  atifl   Pnienlrr^. 

TOULOUSE  A  OELORIEUX, 

•ao  St  Hi:  Comin-rt  i  .l  St.    -   S  .n  (r.t  .ri-r.i 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  nE.sT  ARTKLE 

[FOR   TVIXG    UP    VINES 

IN    THE    M\RKET 


Put  up  In  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each. 

rj  B*1U  ID  *  Paduct. 


AGENTS, 


:o'->  «l  :ill  S  iii^onieM  f^u  »ri»iifU<H>. 


TUBES  &  CO., 


IIS  FBiixT  irr.. 


au>  rt<i«riKa 


THE  IRON  TURBINE 


BUCKEYE    FORCE    PUMP. 

I  ho    mi>«l    |M*Hrr*iil    mill    iliirnble 

(oMihIiinll.iit    for    KnKlitx 

Wi«l.-r  lit    Ihf    Horld. 

lENO  FOR  DKSCRIPTIVE  CATALOGIE 

P.     P.     MAST    &    CO., 


<l    <f  «RHI  1    ST 


s  «.\    I  K«><  lot  <l 


"OENOTANNIN." 


The  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attentiou 
)(  Wine  Growtr*.  Wine  Mvrchants  and  th- 
Trade  to  the  sTp^rior  lUvriis  vt 

rfuiaUitrAppfrti'  *'  Oenotannin," 

as  a  corrt  ctire  and  a  parifit-r  to  all   light 

Table  Wines,  White  and  Rad. 

Its  merits  are  b^st  statt-d  as  (oUows  : 

r.     Being    UJted    at    the    time    oj 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regnlates  and  s<'cares  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  mast  into  wine. 

It  combiues  with  the  ferments,  myco* 
dennes  and  albnminoids,  etc..  aud  pr^ipi- 
lates  all  imporilies,  insoluble,  into  the  lees 

It  concentrates  and  dituiuishes  the  lees. 
Uaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pnre  wine. 

The  wine  b^ing  freed  of  all  distuibinf 
•  It-meuts.  it  proniotfs  its  perfect  derelop- 
mtrut  of  color  and  bonquet,  of  natural 
■itiength  and  aroma. 

//.  Being  usetl  on  fermentrt: 
winett  before  the  second  Clari/i- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulated  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  winas. 

It  restores  the  natural  tanuin  of  the  wioex 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fiTuientntion  or  treatment. 

It  strtngtheos  aud  developes  their  natara 
color  and  aroma,  pn  paring  and  asaisliLiu 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 
their  dft*  lopemeut  and  improvt-mont  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  np^ntng  them  for 
forlier  dehcrty. 

Directions /or  Vm  on  AppticaHon. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  1  kilo=2  15  lbs.  each. 

by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

314  £  acramento  St  ,  San  Franclsoo- 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

SI4l*  F«lr— .Mtxlianirs'  in»liiiili', 
Santa  t  lara  Yallrj  A;ricul:ural  ;*ociety, 
Sonoma  Coiinlj  Agricullnral  I'ark  Asso- 
ciation. 


t'rll«  for  tIrruiRr  cl«lii=  fnll  fjcrrlp- 
tlon  tiiKl  i.^-ttm.tiiinl.. 


S  le  P.'oprieUrs  aod  Mincfact'rnrs. 
tOI   and   I07   MISSION  ST. 

3.1N    FB.^NCISl-.i.   c.AL 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cur.  Frrri (  unil  Mi-^iu   <.'i.,  .S.  F. 

SOLE  .^OENT*  ron 
WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


t:hce; 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE    ON    HAND   A    FILL  StPPLT   OF  THE 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2    4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    S  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    6  FEET  LONC. 

Whirh      Hill      IM-      «oltl     m      m^snnkl.^ 

Adiims  all  eotamDOteatlOM  to 

LOMlPRIFJlLniBERlO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 

Snnln  t'rna  (onniT.  Cal. 

DiclertHyersSiiliitiirCo. 

MINEJl  WORKS,  COVECREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Irrigating      Pumps,        Fine  Ground  Sulphur. 

Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 


Wc  &h  o  t  anr>-  lo  Mock  Um  larxeat  Hoc  of 


MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

ron«istlng  of  ^Vo»il   anil   Iron  Working 

Marbinerjr.     Tiimp^  of  Eti  ry 

I)t>rri(>tion. 

ENGINES   AM)    BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

A\9^>.UrrKory'»  4>lebr««<.<l  NprajiMV 
Puiltp  1"T  or\h.rl.  Thf  ..nlv  -nr  cr  r.^-.^oi 
B,.r,,t-.l  >,\  ,h. -^tal.  H^tli.'ulKirat  *vtrly. 


LUHP  StJLPHCR  FOB  ACID  &  POWDBH 

WOBKS. 

^^Gaaraiit««d  Porer  and  Fitter  tb*D  anj 
in  thia  Market. 

For  Hale  in  I.al<  M  «■!«. 

JAMKS  I.INFIIRTH,      ■      Aeenl 
130  Front  St.,  San  Francisco- 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT. 
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WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

srGAB  FACTOBS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Uuuolnlu,  H.  I, 

—  AOENTS   FOR-  - 

AK ALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEBU  PLANTATION H»vr»li 

HON f  APO  I'LAXTATION H»«»ii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAB  MILLS Ha«-aii 

HAWAIIAN  COML  »  SUGAR  CO Maui 

HAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLAN  CATION Maui 

M  AKBE  SCO  A  R  CO Kaua 

KEAMA  PLANTATION Kauai 

A:£«'iil*i    i*4ir   lllf 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatice  on  Olive  Cnl 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph  E.   Fl.-\mniit, 

or  .Xapn.  <'H|. 

Price,   One  Dollar, 

For   Sal.    at   (Jllice   ot   the  sjis  Feancisco 
SIeechaxt. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPOKlT-f.  AND  DEALEU   IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 

Paper. 
manila,  wrapping  amd  straw  paper, 

Oolorad,  Poster    and  Tissne  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 
419  &  42  I   CLAY    STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sinsome  Sa  .  Francisoo,  Cal. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Proprietors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grapsaud  Fruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8tU,  San  Salvador  &  \Villi;im  Sts., 

SAX    .lOSE.  P.  O.  Box,  i3e>^. 

John  T.  Cuttins  Co.,  Sole  Ag.nts, 

Snii    Fraiici<tco. 


Ig^ONBSTEltliy 


i    1  .]    J    J    i: 


Irri^atine;    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power    aud 
Pumping  PluntK. 

Low    fn.-es,     Prorairt     DclMery 
Write  fjr  Liri^uUrs. 

Btkon  Jackson,     san  francisoo. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

"  Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  an  keepn^ 
ot  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans 
ated  by  Re\.  John  J-  Blea>dile.  D.  D.,  or^'inic  ana 
lyat.  CBno'ORist,  etc. 

Price  75  cent^;    bv  mai!  80  i-ents.     For  *aie  b\ 

THE  SAN  FRANCIS  0  MERCHANT. 

BOS  'JStili,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A.  1876S.I.SII. 
I.  8.  1S83G. 

Tbe  lodastfioDs  nerer  Siok. 

CROSSE    &    CARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN    REAL   ESTATE. 

-  RaDches,    Residencp,    Business    and    Manufacturing' 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 
And    Publishers   of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Kecister 
and  SanU  Ro^a  Busint&s  Directory ."j 

OFFrCE,  .  -  -  312  B  St  Sasta    Ko^a.^Ca 


^!|j^Jj\ND:    CQ^ 


IMl'n:;i>.l:s   .If   Al.I-   KINDS  Of 

['riiitlii;    mill    U'rn]>pl>iyr    Paper. 

401  i;  ^03  SAN'<t'SiK  ?T..  S.    F. 


A  MEMOm  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN8 

WITH    ILLUSTEATIOMS. 

Be»d   Before  tbe    Slnte   Hortlcalloral 
Society,  February  29,  18S4,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 
ft 

WID  b*  m^ed  by  tbe  S.  F.  Mkkchaht  od  reeelpl  H 
•O  MBbi  In  0D«  »•■  two-ceot  p(wUc«  ttamoi. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Scr.w  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  of  A  preasure  of  2t»6  tons  or  SCO  lbs.  to  the 
sfliiarc  im-h  witn  larifu  prow,  with  small  prww  aii  ton* 
or  '240  Ids.  lo  the  square  inch. 

First  prcininiii  awarded  on  Svine  Trcs*  al  Sormma 
and  Marine  AKficiiItura]  Fair.  Sonoma  A^ri<ultura) 
I'ark  Aa-Oviation,  Santi  Clara  Valltv  Ayricultui-al  So- 
cWt}  ami  Mtohanic'a  Institute.  S.   F. 

I  dcs  ire  toe  ill  the 
attention  of  wuio 
and  cidtr  uiaUers  to 
ray  Improved  I'ress, 
The  foliowinir  ha«  a 
movement  of  '2tJ'-j 
incbc!*.  the  tirM  rcv 
oliition  of  tlie  S'Ttvi 
moves  the  follower 
l>^  ill  hes.  the  la.«t 
r-voliitioii  is  but  1- 
16o(  an  inrb.thero 
by  the  power  in- 
creases in  til  ■  same 
ratio  as  the  resist- 
ance-. Thi-  phtlur  II 
i^  50  ineh'S  «ide 
and  lU  feet  long, 
run  back  an  1  forth  under  the  ureis  on  a  railruad 
track.  Has  twit  lia^kiis.  by  wh'ch  you  can  fill  the 
second  brf.ket  while  the  first  oneisuiiJer  the  prew?, 
thtreby  doin^  double  tbe  amount  of  work  that  can  He 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  pre=s  in  the  market  that 
u=e  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  pre--s 
is  working  cuiiinuou-ly  the  other  kinds  are  doint; 
noibins  during' the  time  they  are.  emptying  and  fiU- 
ine:  their  basket. 

Printed  lesiiiiioniaU  can  be  hati  on  app'i'-ition  of 
the  followintr  parties  who  have  bou^rht  my  p;e^  : 
Professor  H.Iyar.:,  Univer-ity  of  California.  Bi'ike'ty; 
K.  Bale.  Geyservilie,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  I'ino 
flacer  (Jo.;  G.  N.  Whitaker.  Santa  Koea;  Thos.  H. 
Bu  kinphani,  Kelseyville;  E.  P.  Howl-s,  5lountain 
I'iew; .  ucamoncra  Vinevard  Co.  Cucamon^,'a;  B-jcUntr 
Br^s.  &  l^ejna.  Santa  Rosa;  D,  M.Deliiia.«.  Mountain 
View;  J.  B  J.  Porul.  San  Jose:  Wm.  Pff- ff-r,  Gub- 
8erville;  Joseph  W..lker.  W'insdor,  Kate  F.  Wa  field. 
Glen  El'en;  Joseph  Drummond.  Glen  Ellen:  Is.iac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Ro<»a:  John  HinkeUiian.  Fulton;  J.  k  F. 
Muller.  Winsdor;  R.  C.  Stiller.  Gubserville:  Lay  Clark 
i:  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  Vnche  Fnres,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  C  ank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlayson  ,  Heald>- 
bur^':  P.  ii  J.  .1.  Gobbi.  Healdsbury;  W'm.  All*4n,  San 
Ga'  riel;  Wm.  Metzger,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Ph!llii>=.  S^^nta  Bo^a;  Geo. 
West.  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Shepi^rd.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
cheto  Wine  C  >.,  Rancheto.  L'-s  Angeles  Co.;  Don- 
ney  Frn  t  &  Wine  Co  .  Downey;  J  L.  BtanI,  Center- 
vil|p;  Wqi  Palmtai:,  Hollistir:  A.  Bumharo  it  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Jo=e;  E. 
Eniil  Meyer.  Santi  Cruz  Mountains.  Wrigbt  P.  O.; 
Marshall  6;  TT  11,  Lat^utna  Station;  R.  J.  Northam, 
Amheimalso  tranufai,tnrer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
^ml  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers,  Worth's 
Improved    r-ontinuous  Pressure  Hvdra-jlic  Presses. 

W.  H  Worth,  Pctaluma  Four.dry  and  .Vtwhine 
Works,  Petaliinia.  Sonoma  Co.,  C.\\.  6m 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


s.    r».    T ^a. -x- Xj o 3R.    «*?    oo. 

Manufactarers   of    and   Dealers   in   Patter   of  all   kinds. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

:a  10  PACK  MONTHI.V. 

Fubiish>'>1  at  Chariutlesville,  Virjiuifi. 
in  the  great  grape  and  frnit-growi:!^  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  SI.  Ten  esperieuc  d.  -  radical 
pomologiBte  on  the  editorial  ^=taflf.  Ac  eT- 
:  oellent  grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fniit- 
grower.  Official  organ  of  the  Mouticellu 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


iioiik,   News,  Mauilaj  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

ProprirtorK  Pioueer  find  San  Gerrr.irao  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coaet  i  Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC  COMPANY. 


TraliiH   lenve  aii<l   Hre  line  l4»  arrive  al 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FROM  AUGL'ST  12.  1888. 


8  00  a 
8.30  A 


9.30  a 

10  30 
•1*J.(K»M 
'     l.OO 
3.00 

3.30  p 


4.30  p 
5.30  p 


I  tor    Sacramento,  and    lur  I 

't      Reidinii:  via  OaviB i 

t  For  Haywaids,  Nile«,  aod  i 

"(      San  Jose )' 

i  For  Martinez. Vollejo,  Santa  ( 

t      R  »a  and  Caltsto^ t 

Fast  Mail  for  O^den  and  East.. 

SForNilei.SanJoBe.Stockton.S 
Gait.  lone,  Sacramento,  J- 
Marjsvilleand  Red  Bluff.) 
f  Lot)  Aii^clct  Express,  for) 
I  Fresno,  and  Los  An-{ 
(     (Tela* J 

For  Hayw-:ird-*  and  NIlea 

For  HaywardH  and  Niles 

SacraiiK-iito  Ri*cr  Steamera.. . 
4  For  Hay  wards,  Ntlee,   and) 

'(      San  Jcse i 

}  C-ntral    Atlantic    Express.  I 

(      for  O^rtleii  and  East. { 

(For  Stockton  and  §Milton;) 

<      for    ValU-jo,   Santa    Rcsa  ^ 

(     and  Cali&tOKa j 

I  For   Sacramento,  and    for  i 

\  Knight  HLandinifviaDavia  )' 
I  For  Niles,  San  Jose  aod  ) 
(      l.ii  ennorc j" 

For  Haywards  and  Niles 

/  Sba  U\  Route  Express,  for 'I 
'      Sacramento,     Marysville,  ' 

\     Rcddin  ',  Portland',  Puget  f 

(     Bound  and  East } 

/"Sunbct  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-'^ 
I      pre.)S,  for  Santa  Barnara.  | 

-■  Los  Anei-Ks,  Deniinn,  EI  > 
I  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  I 
V     East . .  J 


7.16f 

•12.45> 

G18f 

10.4SA 


a4 

7.4J 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


4,15p 


I  For   Newark,  San  Jose  antl  f  , 

"(      Santa  Cruz t" 

(  For  Newark.  Centerville  San] 
J  Jose,  telton.  Boulder  S  ] 
(  Creek,  and  Sant»  Cruz. , .  J  , 
I  For  San  Jose.  Felton,  Boul-  »_ 
'l  der  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz  j' ' 
1  For  Center^ille,  San  Joee.  | 
J  Almaden,  Los  Gatoa  and  '-< 
(      Santa  Cruz j 
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A  tor  Morning.  P  fur  Afteinoon. 

'Sunda>6  excepted.    ^Saturdays  rnly.  {Sundajson 

**Mon-'aj  8  excepted.  ^Saturday*  eX'.'epted. 

;  "Saturday  and  Sunday  only,  to  Santa  Crux. 

ttSunday  and  Mo"d,iy  only,  from  Santa  Cruz.   , 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP' 
for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wliarf   corner  First  and  Brann^u  sltR 
at  3  o'clock.  P.  M . .  for 

TOKOHAJWA    auci    H09f4iKOX<.. 

Connectmi:  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  fot  Slianfii*  . 
18Sa 

''TBAMtiR  KKU«  S*>  PR-^N'   '■    " 

"CFANIC SATCRPAV.  SKI 

'lAELIC.     SATURDAY.  SEP 

iJELGiC THTRSOAV,  O.T  .  i -tn 

\r;ABrc wehnfsday,  no\,.  Tih 

JCEANIC WtDNFSDAV,  NO*  ..  iSlh 

i;af,lic tfesoav.  dec,  ii^th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  ratt- 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Pa<>sa^e  TirV  ■  ■ 
-lie  at  S.   P.  Company's   General    Office**,  Re-  ; 
•orner  Fourth  and  Townstnd  strcd',  San  Fr' 

For   freiiiht    apply  to   the  Tmffir  Manager    ., 
Patific    Mail    Steamship     Company's    W  hari, 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  tr. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  A;; 
i;EO.  H.  bice.  Traffic  Manager. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE!    - 

24    fost   St..  Sftn    FrRiiri.seo.         jH 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLECB 
i.:tructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewritinz,  Bookkee|V 
h:^',TeIegraphy.  Penmanship,  Lirawinif.all  the  Entrliih 
Branches,  and  Everythins  pertaining  to  nusiness,  lOf 
-i\  full  month:*.  We  have  sixtten  teaihera,  and  gife 
"ndividual  instruction  to  all  ourjupil-.  Our  school 
has  its  graduates  in  everj-  part  of  the  State, 

f^Send  f»r  Circniar. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President; 


C.  S.  Halbt   Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  J.  H.  WHEELER, 


ror    IftST. 


To  THE  BojL&o  or  State  Vmcci-TrBAL 
CoHiti'SsiosZBM— 'J fntlemen:  I  am  anabltf 
to  report  toyoa  for  the  whole  twvWe  months 
of  18S7,  bsTiiig  been  appoiated  to  the  office 
ID  March;  since  vhich  time  a  fair  share  of 
inj  c-ffort«  haTe  been  dt*roi*d  to  an  en- 
dt-avor  to  properlj  qaalify  myself  for  the 
work. 

It  has  be«-D  my  pleasant  dntj  to  risit  and 
examine  maDv  sections  of  the  State  where 
the  indiutrr  of  Titicaltare  has  gained 
prominence.  I  hare  foand  the  interest  in 
vine'prodQcing  mobt  concentrated  in  tbt: 
bfty  connties. 

The  intcrrest  has  fallen  off,  in  a  ffreat 
measure,  in  Los  AugrU-a  and  snrroandiug 
coontirs,  whrrc  raiaii)  growing  has  relatirelj 
enlarged  in  importance. 

Fresno  coanty  has  become  an  important 
rsisin-prodacing  center,  aud  a  marked  in- 
terest in  the  snbj'  ct  haa  been  commnni- 
cated  to  neighboring  coanties. 

The  production  of  raising  in  Yolo  county 
ooutinaeit  important;  her  residents  conced* 
ing  no  Bupf-riority  to  counties  south. 

Yuba,  T(.hama  and  Shasta  are  prored 
r&iain  counties.  While  Solano,  Sacramento, 
Flactr  aud  other  foothill  counties  are  pro- 
ducing tb'j  bulk  o(  flipping  grapefi  desig- 
ned for  Eastern  markelA. 

The  local  markeu  are  largely  soppli^ 
by  Solano,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ti)s:  the  latter  being  pre-eminently  suited 
to  the  production  of  table  graphs  for  th*- 
Ule  mark-ts. 

The  larger  part  of  our  wines  at  present 
come  from  Xapa,  Sonoma.  Santa  Clara. 
Alameda.  Los  Angeles  and  Frt-Auo  counties. 
Sauta  Craz  is  making  rapid  titridtt  in  this 
direction,  and  some  interc  st  is  being  mani- 
(esl»d  in  the  planting  of  wine  grapes  in 
Ventura,  San  Luia  Obispo  and  Monterey 
ouuntiea. 

The  greatly  increased  value  of  land  in 
Lo8  Augeles,  Sui  Diego  and  San  Bernar- 
dino CDuntiex,  together  with  the  bnilding  of 
Dew  railroads  and  tht^ir  attendant  stations 
and  town-site«,  having  so  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  piople  from  Tiiicnltare,  that 
few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  plan* 
Ittiona  of  the  prevluos  year. 

In  my  itndix  and  inTeatigationa  I    hara 


to  ackuowlrdge  the  assistance  of  wiD> 
growers  in  eTery  part  risittd.  On  all  sid-^^ 
there  has  been  erideueed  a  desire  to  ai*! 
your  offict-r  by  all  available  mvans— to  dc 
all  possible  to  forward  oar  general  interest, 
at  the  same  time  eliciting  instruction. 

I  have  many  to  thank  for  aid,  and  8om< 
excuses  to  make  to  those  whose  iDvitation 
to  visit  their  vineyards  I  have  been  unable 
to  accept,  because  of  official  work  else 
where. 

TBK   SEASON  8    CALENDAR. 

The  grape-growing  season  of  1S$7  has,  an- 
like  many  preceding  seasons,  been  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  any  pronounced 
natural  plague  or  scoorge.  As  stated  by 
some,  **  ibe  grasshoppers,  worms  and  bugs 
have  let  our  crops  alone,  only  to  be  shrivltd 
by  north  winds,  consumed  by  drought  or 
fall  the  prey  to  bigh-priced  labor  and  low 
values."  We  have  had  the  Qjsnal  visit  from 
the  grapevine  flea  beetle,  in  May,  which 
wad  buried  in  foliage  made  by  the  vines  in 
June.  Contemporaneous  with  this  visitor^j 
came  the  false  chinch  bug.  which  did  not, 
altogether,  molest  on  acre  in  the  Slate,  al- 
though appearing  in  small  Rpots  in  several 
sections.  The  vine  hopper,  or,  as  iKime- 
times^^c&lled,  the  thrip,  became  formidable 
in  some  sections,  while  almost  di:»ppear- 
ing  in  others. 

THE    vi?;e    BOPPEB. 

More  alarm  has  b«en  manifested  over 
the  appearance  of  this  pest  than  in  any 
previous  season,  and  certain  varieties^ — 
viz :  the  Troussfou,  Chaucht  Xoir  and  Riesl- 
iugA  have  been  their  special  prey.  This  in- 
sect U  extt.rminated  with  difficulty,  because 
It  derives  its  noarishmt.nt  from  the  sap 
only,  which  we  are  unable  to  inoculate  with 
any  poison.  Insects  consuming  directly  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf  may  be  destroyed  by 
spraying  the  foliage  with  an  arsenic  sola- 
lion;  but  for  the  vine  hopper  snch  resorts 
are  of  no  avail.  The  hopper  must  be  killed 
by  mechanical  means. 

Sheep  tamed  into  the  vineyard  in  Fall 
has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  other 
remedies,  but  this  is  a  resort  seldom  avail- 
able. Carrying  a  torch  through  the  vine- 
yard at  night — to  which  they  are  driven  by 
disturbing  the  vine — has  proved  nnaatisfac^ 
tory;  likewise  some  toxical  solutioDs  suit- 
able for  destroying  other  insecta,  bot  avail- 
ing little  with  this. 

THE    rSE    or   PAKIS  r,KBE<>I. 

Hoat  of  the  vnemiea   of  the  vine  fe«d  di- 


rectly npon  the  foliage — the  grasshopper, 
rabbits.  sqnirreU.  army  worms  or  spbynx- 
moth  worm,  beetles,  scribe,  false  clinch 
bag,  cutworms,  etc.  Special  remedies  have 
been  devised  for  many  of  these:  prominent 
among  wbichh  is  the  arsenic  and  bran 
remedy  for  destroyiog  the  first  three  enam- 
erat*  d — an  effective  antidote,  which  can 
hardly  be  improvtd  upon.  The  desirable- 
ness, however,  of  having  a  single  remedy 
lo  meet  all  these  parasites  is  apparent  to 
every  vintyardist. 

The  old — yes,  the  oldest  remedy— Paris 
green  or  London  purpl-,  known  to  be  de«^ 
tractive  geB-  rally,  has  been  brought  into 
requisition.  Extensive  experiments  have 
this  year  been  conducted  by  me  at  Mr. 
Crabb's  \ineyard,  Ookville,  Xapa  county. 
to  prove  that  a  solution  of  Paris  green  or 
London  purple— one  pound  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  gallons  of  water — may  be  used  to 
spray  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  while  the 
grapes  are 'small,  with  perfect  saftty  to  the 
consumer  of  grapes,  wine  or  raisins  pro- 
duced therefrom.  The  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  as  a  destroyer  is  not  questioned: 
but,  to  determine  whether — in  California, 
where  summer  rains  do  not  fall,  a  condi- 
tion dissimilar  to  that  foand  in  sections 
where  the  remedy  is  known — I  say  whether, 
here,  it  could  be  used  with  the  same  guaran- 
tee of  saftty  or  not,  seemed  to  me  a  ques- 
tion important  enough  to  merit  a  trial.  It 
is  my  pka>ure  to  announce  a  (perfect  suc- 
cess; the  products,  grapes  aud  wine  were 
carefully  examined  by  Professor  Rising. 
State  Analyist,  and  proved  innocuous. 

A  have  prepared  a  fall  report  of  the  ex- 
periment, which  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Viticnltur'tl  Convention  for  18^,  to- 
gether with  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

FBOST. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  oommtinicated 
to  the  public,  throogh  the  press,  the  re- 
sults of  my  st'sdy  and  observation  on  this 
Hubj<ct;  haviug  made  much  original  re- 
search, and.  aided  by  many  co-laborers,  I 
am  able  to  report  grent  progr>^ss. 

The  first  and  greatest  calamity  which 
visited  our  vineyards  this  seaaoo,  was  the 
frost,  which  will  be  remembered  as  the  mo«t 
damaging  one  which  has  yet  app^aretl  in 
California.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  direct 
effect,  viz.,  destroying  both  fruit  and  foliagf 
and  indirtct,  thnt  by  prodo'  ing  cow/urr.  and 
impairing  those  grapes  which  were  tloom-    i 


ing  at  the  time,  the  crop  of  the  Stale  for 
1887  was  reduced  one  third.  The  greatest 
harm  wai  done  in  Xapa,  Sonoma,  aud  the 
foothill  counties.  Incident  to  the  loss  and 
damage  there  occnred  much  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  effects,  and  methods  of  avoid- 
ance. The  subject  became  one  common 
and  pertinent  inquiry,  the  resalts  of  whic^, 
added  to  former  researches,  may  be  summed 
Qp  as  follows: 

Under  ordinary  circnmsttnces,  vineyards 
are  damaged  by  frost  only  wh^n  the  ther- 
mometer  (F.)  so  set  as  to  mark  the  true 
temperature  of  the  vineyard,  marks  27^  or 
lower. 

When  there  is  no  wind,  and  frost  appean, 
vineyards  of  the  lower  ground  ordinarily 
are  harmed  first  and  most.  I  say  ordin- 
arily.  for  I  have  found  this  rule  sometimes 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Silt 
and  sandy  «oils  are  more  productive  of 
frost  than  clay  or  gravel.  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  this  verified,  a  part  of  the  same 
acre  of  vine>,  which  part  was  of  gravel  and 
four  feet  lower  than  the  remainder,  escaped 
unhurt,  while  that  on  the  higher  sandy  soil 
was  badly  frosted. 

This  may  be  explained  in  a  measnre  by 
the  fact  that  tbt  growth  made  on  the  gravel 
was  slow  aud  tongfaeUtd  by  lack  of  moisture, 
while  tbat  of  the  upper  rich  soil  was  full  of 
water,  rank  and  hiiuriant.  For  this  erV.t 
nature  aff>>rds  a  partial  remedy  in  causing 
the  vines  on  the  richer  soil  to  pot  forth 
later  than  those  of  the  gravel. 

Having  disposed  of  the  most  common  ex- 
ception we  will  procetd  with  our  rules. 

When  the  air  is  moring  appreciaMy  and 
frost  appears,  the  uplands  are  almost  as 
subj-ct  to  damage  as  the  bottom  lands. 
Occasions  have  appeared  where  the  damage 
to  uplands  has  been  intensified  by  the 
great'-r  advancement  of  the  gr<.>wtb. 

Rt  Cent  experiences  demonstrate  that  the 
vineyards  of  Central  and  Xorihrru  Califor 
nia  Biay  be  damaged  by  frost  as  lat«  as 
the  middle  of  May. 

Smoking,  to  keep  off  frost,  has  prove«1  in- 
efficient, (Xcept  wh»  re  lheff>>t  is  extremely 
hght — even  then  it  has  pnivtd  an  nnsatis* 
factory  remedy  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  help  ont  at  a  proper  time.  la 
'JO  per  cent  of  the  ca*es  where  this  remedy 
has  been  relied  upon  solely,  it  his  failed 
when  the  temperature  has  reached  the 
d->mnging  point. 

I  havr  kuown  vin«yKrdi-l«i  and  who  cred- 
ted   the  proeetfs   with  sni-x-^M,  when   ths 
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thermometer  marked  only  32°,  or  a  little 
lower.  The  same  immnnity  would  have 
beeu  had  if  uo  smoke  bad  been  created. 

I  am  unvTilliug  to  advocate  smoking  ex- 
cept as  nu  auxiliary,  and  then  to  be  em- 
ployed late  iu  the  spiiug.  Damp  manure 
Kmothered  with  weids  makes  the  bes* 
smudge,  and  is  far  abend  of  tar  or  other 
materials.  To  light  the  piles  rapidly,  a 
small  amount  of  kerosene  sbouUl  be  poured 
on,  and  the  same  ignited  with  a  torch  or 
match.  If  the  manare  is  placed  iu  old 
sacks  or  mats  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
move  when  cultivating,  will  keep  drier 
through  rainy  weather  so  at  the  season  of 
frosts,  and  may  even  be  removed  at  the 
eod  of  (be  season  if  desired  for  another 
year. 

The  theory  that  vines  which  have  been 
frosted  may  be  saved  by  protecting  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  it  appears, 
is  exploded.  Shading  the  frosted  foliage 
will  not  save  the  vine  from  damage,  nor 
even  ameliorate  it. 

The  remedy  employed  by  Guyot,  namely 
that  of  covering  the  vines  by  mats,  though 
an  effectual  cure  for  the  evil,  is  one  quite 
unavailable  to  California  vineyardists  with 
the  present  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and 
the  existing  values  for  grapes  and  wine. 

The  most  perfect  cure  yet  known  for 
damage  from  frost  is  the  avoidance  of  the 
danger,  by  selecting  a  warm,  protected,  and 
elevated  location  on  which  to  plant.  Here 
the  vine  properly  belongs  in  all  cases,  and 
is  generally  safe.  There  is,  however,  for 
those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  choose  a  frosty  locality,  some  in  the 
method  of  avoiding  damage  by  proper 
pruning. 

PRCTNING  FOB  FBOST. 

To  do  this,  SO  prune  the  vine  that  the 
desired  buds  shall  remain  dormant  till  this 
danger  is  past.  Oue  method  of  producing 
this  result  is  that  of  leaving  the  vine  un- 
pruned,  absolutely,  until  eight  or  ten  days 
before  the  dangerous  period  is  over;  the 
dormant  buds  requiring  about  ten  days  to 
put  forth  susceptible  growth. 

With  this  system,  the  terminal  buds,  and 
those  on  the  laterals,  come  out  early;  and 
those  left  near  the  base  ri-main  p<^rfectly 
dormant  and  safe  till  forced  out  lattr  by 
pruning  again. 

AVhtre  practicable,  tfaia  proves  an  efficient 
remedy.  There  are,  however,  but  ft-w 
cases  which  permit  of  this  resort,  as  the 
growth  of  the  previous  year  became  so 
tangled  as  to  require  removal  to  permit  of 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  vineyard  in 
spring.  Young  vines  of  upright  growth, 
and  those  grown  on  poor  soil,  will  permit 
of  the  remedy,  or  it  may  even  be  carried 
on  by  first  tying  up  the  canes  to  permit  of 
OQllivatiug. 

This  method  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen 
somewhat  later,  but  this  is  little  or  no  ob- 
jection iu  California.  A  harm  may,  how- 
ever, be  accomplished  by  this  sudden  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  sap  entirely.  I  have  seen 
viueB  pruned  in  this  manner  for  three  con- 
secutive seasons  without  any  appa  ent  per- 
manent injury  to  the  plant,  though  the  in- 
jury may  become  manifest  later  on. 

Another  method  having  many  advantages 
over  the  foregoing,  and  open  to  few  objec- 
tions, is  that  of  pruning  one  half  the  spurs 
(which  would  customarily  be  left),  as  usua 
viz.,  short,  leaving  the  balance  of  full 
length.  If  laterals  are  found  on  these 
long  canes,  all  the  better,  as  the  presence 
of  the  lateral  insures  the  dormancy  of  the 
bud  at  its  junction  with  the  main  canes. 
In  this  case,  with  the  approach  of  warm 


weather,  the  short  spurs  put  forth,  like- 
wise the  terminal  buds  on  the  long  canes 
and  laterals.  If  the  frost  comes  it  destroys 
all  this;  followiug  which  the  short  spurs 
put  out  a  growth  from  the  secondary  buds, 
providing  little  fruit,  but  furnishing  good 
canes  for  next  year's  spurs.  The  long 
canes  may  now  be  divested  of  laterals,  and 
pruned  short  immediately  following  the 
frost,  and  they  will  then,  after  about  ten 
days,  commence  to  produce  the  same 
growth  and  fruit  wbich  would  have  been 
obtained  without  frost,  or  which  would 
have  been  obtained  with  the  adoption  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  short  pruning. 
Again,  if  no  frost  appears,  the  long  canes 
may  be  pruned  back  at  the  time  when  dan- 
ger is  past  without  any  serious  setback,  as 
by  this  time  the  short  spurs  are  out  and 
showing  fruit.  The  work,  too.  is  made 
comparatively  simple  by  the  vines  ha'ving 
been  previously  pruned  into  shape.  The 
method  entails  some  irregularity  in  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  this  has  proved 
no  serious  difficulty.  But  little  more  labor 
is  required,  and  the  most  absolute  safety 
secured.  I  have  seen  this  method  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale  with  eminently  satis- 
factory results. 

The  knowledge  of  one  fact  will  enable 
the  grower  to  adopt  methods  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  locality  or  variety  to  be 
pruned. 

If  the  laterals  of  any  cane  of  fair  size  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  time  of  pruning, 
it  assures  the  dormancy  of  the  bud  at  its 
junction  with  the  stem.  This  is  true  in 
all  cases,  except  when  but  too  few  canes 
are  left  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
vine;  or,  when  the  vine  is  very  small  and 
young,  in  which  later  case  more  canes 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  the  pruner  of  long 
wood  varieties  in  frosty  localities  should 
leave  enough  laterals  on  the  spurs  remain- 
ing to  insure  him  against  loss.  Be  it  known 
also,  that  the  laterals,  where  such  are  left, 
may  be  relied  upon  for  heavy  fruiting 
wherever  a  case  of  necessity  arises.  They 
will  set  as  early  and  as  well  as,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  the  original  canes  from  which 
they  spring.  Short-pruned  varieties  which 
put  forth  Very  early  in  sections  liable  to 
frost —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Folle 
Blanche — may  be  advantageously  pruned, 
as  before  indicated,  leaving  the  laterals  on 
the  remaining  long  canes  to  insure  the  buds 
at  the  base  of  these  canes  continuing  dor- 
mant. After  nearing  the  frost  period, 
these  should  be  pruned  off  and  a  spur  of 
the  desired  length,  with  only  dormant  buds, 
will  be  the  result.  This  process  I  have 
witnessed — t:.e  results  being  satisfactory. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  by  intelligent 
pruuiLg,  thn  common  damage  by  frost  may 
be  averted,  though  entailing  some  addi- 
tional expense  and  perhaps  some  loss  to 
the  plant — a  loss,  much  less,  however, 
than  that  often  observed  where  no  remedy 
is  adopted. 

High  pruning  is  a  remedy  much  like 
smoking.  Where  frosts  are  light,  vines 
trained  high  will  escape  the  still  frost,  when 
if  pruned  low  they  will  be  scorched.  A 
heavy  frost  will  injure  both  high  and  low 
pruned  vines,  and  the  short  pruned  fares 
worse,  even  here. 

The  freeze,  accompanied  by  a  wind  or 
gently  moving  air,  has  been  known  to  in- 
jure the  tops  of  high  vines  leaving  the  bot- 
toms untouched.  This  phenomenon  occurs 
most  frequently  late  in  spring,  when  the 
foliage  is  well  advanced,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  lower  parts. 


FCSGOID    DISEi^ES — OHHUM. 

The  indium,  or  powdery  mildew,  com- 
monly called  mildew  in  California,  is  the 
most  common  enemy  of  its  class.  The 
past  seasou  has  been  oue  of  little  complaiut 
from  this  source,  probably  owing  to  the 
liberal  use  of  sulphur,  practiced  now  annu- 
ally by  our  vineyardists.  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  oiili'im,  with  remedies  and 
treatment,  see  Appendix  I,  devoted  to  that 
subject,  and  accompanying  this  report. 

PERONOSPORl  VincOLA 

Is  known  more  commonly  as  downy  mil- 
dew. This  disease,  together  with  anthrac- 
nose  and  black  rot,  are  common  through- 
out the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. They  form  a  present  scourge  to 
Europe,  but  are  not  known  to  California 
vineyardists.  Dr.  Harkness  states  that  he 
has  found  peronospora  upon  tho  V.  califor- 
7iica,  but  there  only.  My  searches  for  this 
disease,  and  they  have  been  prosecuted 
with  considerable  vigilance,  have  never  re- 
vealed its  presence  in  the  State.  It  has 
frequently  been  reported  to  me  by  vine 
yardists,  but  on  inspection  I  have  found 
some  other  trouble  only.  When  Professor 
Viola,  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Mont- 
pellier,  was  visiting  California  in  Septem- 
ber, in  compauy  with  F.  L.  Scribner,  of 
our  Department  of  Agricultural,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  several  vineyards  with 
them;  but  we  were  unable  to  find  any  evid- 
ence of  peronospora.  I  exhibited  to  them 
various  specimens  of  leaf  diseases  which 
had  been  sent  to  me  for  peronospora;  but 
they  pronounctd  them  "diseased  epider- 
mus."  The  ''Spanish  or  black  measles,'' 
so  called  in  the  northern  valleys,  they  did 
not  recognize  as  anything  they  had  seen  be- 
fore; but  did  not  regard  it  as  very  formida 
ble. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  the  develop 
ment  of  peronospora  are  known  to  grow 
only  out  of  an  extremely  humid  atmos- 
phere. Actual  moist'ire  must  be  deposited 
and  contiuue  on  the  leaves — such  as  results 
from  summer  rains.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  California  vineyardists  have,  in  our 
dry  and  comparatively  rainless  summers, 
an  assurance  that  this  diseass —  one  which 
ranks  second  only  to  the  phylloxera  in 
France — will  never  become  common.  It 
would  be  idle  to  presume  that  it  had  not 
been  introduced  with  some  of  the  direct 
importations  of  stocks  from  diseased  dis- 
tricts. We  should  have  suflered  from  its 
general  attack  long  before  this  if  our  cli- 
mate did  not  preclude  it. 

POUBIDIK 

Is  a  fungus  found  to  infest  many  California 
vineyards,  particularly  those  planted  on 
wet  and  improper  soils.  It  has  been  ob- 
served only  during  the  last  few  years, 
though  probably  existing  previously,  unre- 
cognized. The  disease  is  well  known  in 
Europe,  existing  there  as  here,  only  in 
spots  unfit  for  vineyard  purposes.  Wnen 
found,  it  had  been  sometimes  termed  **root 
rot,"  a  very  proper  name,  in  that  it  affects 
the  roots,  with  the  following  symptoms- 
The  vine  shows  general  signs  of  enfeeble: 
ment,  growing  sometimes  for  a  short  period 
with  increased  vigor,  but  soon  relapsing 
into  a  meager  production  of  foliage  and 
subsequent  rotting  of  the  roots,  both  large 
small  These  latter  exhibit  a  brown  color, 
and  appear  saturated  with  water,  so  much 
so  as  to  show  water  plainly  when  cut.  The 
trunk  of  the  vine  continues  healthy,  though 
the  foliage  appears  like  that  of  a  vine  in- 
fested with  phylloxera.  Vines  affected 
may  continue  to  live  for  six,  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  months,  varying  as  the  eODditdons 


are  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  A  large  area  may  be- 
come infested  in  a  short  time  if  the  whole 
is  similarly  situated.  The  disease  thrives 
in  excessively  humid  soils.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  where  there  exists  an  im-^ 
pervious  subsoil,  which  forms  in  a  sub- 
terranean  basin  wherein  there  remains 
stagnant  water.  Germs  of  the  disease  may 
be  introduced  on  the  vines  themselves,  or 
may  come  from  vegetables  or  trees. 

At  first  the  new  fibers  of  the  affected 
plant  show  no  signs  of  the  attack;  but  soon 
swellings  will  be  seen  on  the  old  roote 
which  break  through  the  bark  and  protrude 
a  pithy  growth,  which  soon  becomes  dead 
and  rotten.  After  some  time  the  whole 
substance  of  the  root  d.  cays  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  vine,  at  this  stage,  may  be 
easily  uprooted  by  hand.  To  cure  the  evil, 
one  can  only  hope  to  so  modify  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  as  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  then  destroy  the 
vines  on  which  it  exists.  They  should  be 
immediately  pulled  up  and  burned  on  the 
spot,  to  avoid  auy  diflusion  of  the  spores  to 
other  places.  Following  this,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  over  and 
drained.  Leave  the  spot  uu planted  for 
several  years,  after  which  the  place  may 
be  again  planted  to  vines. 

I  have  had  several  samples  of  this  dis- 
ease Sent  me  from  the  counties  of  Sonoma 
and  Napa,  besides  receiving  reports  of  its 
presence  from  several  other  counties.  The 
malady  cannot  flourish  on  well  drained 
soils — soils  to  which  alone  the  vine  belongs; 
but  the  vineyards  of  the  wet  lowlands  or 
undraiued  uplands  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against  its  introduction  and  spread. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  diseases  of 
the  vine,  I  should  remark  concerning  the 
trouble  which  has  occured  in  many  of  the 
vineyards  about  Orange,  Anaheim,  and 
elsewhere  iu  Los  Angeles  County,  that  the 
attention  of  our  leading  scientists  and 
students  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
unknown  disease,  and  they  have  as  yet 
failed  to  identify  it  as  due  to  any  particular 
fungus  or  parasite;  and  our  former  im- 
pressions continue  concerning  it,  viz:  that 
it  is  purely  the  result  of  climatic  influence. 
Sudden  or  unfavorable  changes  in  tem- 
perature produce  like  results  in  the  northern 
counties;  but  are  not  of  such  general  occurr- 
ance.  I  have  known  many  vines  killed 
thus  during  the  pait  year. 

A  warm  spell  in  winter  preceding  a  cold 
one,  though  the  latter  be  not  a  regular 
freeze,  may  kill  the  vine  or  so  nearly 
destroy  it  that  it  dies  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer. I  have  received  recently  samples  of 
vines  so  injured.  Examination  of  the  bads, 
which  had  failed  to  put  forth,  shows  a 
brown  and  dead  center — proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  moving  sap  in  cold  weather.  The 
collar  of  the  vine — that  part  of  the  stump 
which  joins  the  trunk  to  the  roots — was 
found  dead  and  brown.  Inasmuch  as  this 
is  the  tenderest  part  of  the  plant  exposed, 
it  suffered  with  the  buds,  from  a  winter 
start  of  sap  succeeded  by  cold  weather. 
Vines  so  affected  and  others  near,  but  not 
exhibiting  the  same  signs  of  the  attack, 
lingered  through  part  of  the  summer  and 
died  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  noticed 
in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Those  counties  favored  with  occasional 
warm  and  springlike  weather  in  midwinter, 
are,  I  believe,  most  liable  to  complaints  of 
this  nature. 

PHTLLOIEBA. 

The  spread  of  this  insect  has  been  far 
more  rapid  during  the  past  season — favored 
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by  droaght  as  it  baa  been— tban  ever  be- 
fore. AbaaJanl  new  spoU  baTe  become 
nUAifeat,  and  several  new  districU  hare 
baen  added  to  the  qaarautiue  list.  I  have 
(oond  new  iustAuces  of  tb-ir  spread  by  the 
use  of  cutliags  taken  from  di*ea.-i«d  vine- 
yards; though  eonviuctd  thnt  their  princi- 
pal means  of  distribution  has  been  by  rooted 
vinos. 

I  have  found  the  winged  insects  common 
ihrougbout  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  giving  tUem  a 
long  seasoQ  in  which  to  increase  the  io- 
fectvd  territory. 

Fow  of  our  viueyardiats  apprvciate  the 
fact  that  the  progression  governing  the  iu- 
oreaHti  of  this  pest  is  one  of  geometrical 
ratio—not  an  additive  one:  and  though  it 
may  be  several  yean  before  the  presence 
of  u  few  insects  become  evident  in  the  vine- 
d,  from  that  time  on  the  spread  is 
alunuing,  and,  witbont  stem  resistance  b«- 
off -rtd,  the  giving  way  of  a  few  acres,  or 
«veo  a  few  hundred  vines,  means  the  loss 
of  all  within  a  limited  number  of  years. 

The  reports  of  the  Commission  issued 
heretofore  concerning  this  pest,  and  th- 
b4:it  remedi'^  for  its  extermiuatiou  whicL 
we  have  nrgcd  for  adoption,  are  more  thab 
ever  confirmed  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
As  proof  of  this  I  am  able  to  give  the  fol- 
towiiig,  which  I  translate  from  tbe  report 
Df '  //I  Commission  Superieurf  du  PhyUoxcra, ' 
of  France,  ftir  1887,  representing  as  it  doe.s 
lh<:'  results  of  unlimited  experiments  and 
long  years  of  practical  work: 

The  •truecle  v^i*''  '^*  phylloxen^oes  oa  br  waV- 
iflrAJoQ.  insect  ciies,  mad  by  rcpljboUog  with  Ameri- 
ca rinM  to  tli«  tullowins  proportion: 

1897. 

a'  Qienion,  nuiD''«r  of  acres  treated f>6.66t2 

hllphiiW  of  cAfb'ii.  number  of  i«.-r«j  tre&ted.lti5,nl'J 
ilt>ti'>-c»rLvnktc-,  number  of  kcrea  treated. .  .2-2,OoO 
Dictican  vtna.  nuiobcr  of  Acres  treaied. .  .4I6,29'2 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  great  preference 
I  tthowu  for  resistant  vines,  the  acreage 
(iitig  in  two  years  from  oue  hundred  and 
Dighty>eigbt  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ivf  acres,  to  the  enormous  figures  of  four 
andred  and  sixteen  tbousaud  t^'o  hundred 
Ad  uiuety-two  acres.  This  answers  the 
[OestioD  so  often  put  to  me  by  vine  grow 
rs:  "Are  refistuut  vines  a  success?"'  W( 
lave  publihbed  advice  on  this  subject  con- 
iunatly,  bnt  there  do  not  exist  to-day  in 
be  whole  State,  two  thousand  acres  of  re- 
intant  vices.  Those  resistants  which  have 
[>een  properly  selected,  planted,  and  cared 
'or.  are  to-day  monuments  of  success,  but 
bey  are  too  few  to  save  ns  from  the  grow- 
ravages  of  this  pest. 

It  will  be  noted   in  the    above,   that  the 

«  of  carbon  bisulphide  bas  largely  in- 
seased  in  France;  that  Ibe  use  of  sulpho- 
carbonates,  because  of  the  great  expense 
ttacbed.  has  grown  less  popular.  The 
lumber  of  vineyards  subrnt-rgt^l  is  nearly 
K>nstaDt,  because  of  the  special  natural  re- 
quirement of  tbe  process.  For  fuller  parti- 
culars cnncr-ming  the  success  of  different 
remedies  in  Europe,  and  the  resistant  viue« 
most  popular  at  tbe  present  day,  the  reader 
l^   referred   to    Appendix  V  of  this    report, 

bicb  treats  of  ibe  results  obtained  in  tbe 
viue^ards  of  sontberu  France  by  the  use  of 

arious  method;)  and  varieties. 

California  viu.yardists  can  point  with 
pride  and  itssumuce  to  the  planting  of 
grafted  resistant  vines,  belongiag  to  Mr 
Julius  Dr<  rsl-1  of  Sonoma,  where,  in  tbt 
biidst  of  ravagiug  phylloxera,  and  on  soil 
of  very  moderate  worth,  a  maguiticent  yield 
bf  oboict:  varieties  ba>i  already  been  secured 
by  this  means.  Others  have  been  similarl}' 
^iioo«Mful  in  growing  and  grafting  resi»t- 
kOt    vin^a:  bnt    I  hav«,    an  yet,    found    uo 
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otbtr  tent  to  severe  in  its  natare  as  that 
conducted  at  Mr.  Dressel's  vineyard.  Mr. 
Dressel  states  that  be  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Riparin  as  a  grafting  stock — easy 
to  root  and  Hufficienily  vigorous  in  bis  soil 
to  supply  any  vigorous  growing  variety. 
The  Lmnir  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
favor  in  Californis,  because  of  its  rapid 
developmeut  and  pasy  grafting.  It  proves 
difficult  to  root,  but  is  preferred  over  tbe 
Riparia  and  some  others,  because  it  fur- 
nishes a  wioe  suitable  for  blending  as  a 
direct  producer.  But  grafting  is  both  ex- 
pensive and  slow,  aud,  in  fact,  tbe  value  of 
carrying  on  auy  warfare  may  be  somewhat 
altered  by  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  tbe  winemskiug  industry  aud  the  popu- 
larity and  improved  value  of  other  branches 
of  agriculture  in  California. 

Daring  this  season,  when  grapes  for 
wine  making  bare  in  some  instances  sold 
for  as  low  as  $7  per  ton,  and  tbe  average  in 
many  districts  bas  b<-en  only  $12,  tb*^ 
juestioD  has  arisen:  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter when  tbe  phylloxera  appears  to  replant 
ind  reconstitute  tbe  vineyard  with  prune 
iret:s,  almonds,  olives,  or  other  fruits  on- 

uscrptible  to  the  phylloxera?  There  ar* 
^'ases,  where,  unless  there  exists  some 
special  reason  for  keeping  up  tbe  vineyard, 
t  iz.,  particular  appropriateness  of  soil  and 

insuitability  for  other  use,  it  may  be  best 
to  adopt  this  alternative,  continuing  th* 
production  of  the  vineyard  as  long  as  ii 
proves  profitable,  or  at  least  until  the  treen 
>;hoaId  come  well  into  bearing. 

Where  excellent  wines  have  been  pro- 
duced and  a  market  therefore  has  been 
established — particularly  if  tbe  brand  baa 
become  well  known  by  advertising  at  great 
expense;  or  even  where  expensive  facilities 
for  making  aud  holding  wines  have  oeen 
provided — here  are  found  exceptions  de- 
manding the  continuance  of  the  vineyardb 
and  warring  off  the  phylloxera,  even  though 
the  expense  be  cousiderable. 

HERB.\CEOas   GBArnno. 

I  have  to  say,  concerning  this  method  of 
chauging  varieties — particularly  described 
in  the  paper  published  with  this  report — 
that  although  generally  tried,  the  method 
bas  proved  a  signal  failure.  One  disciple 
of  this  Commission,  residing  in  Australia, 
reports  a  success  of  five  out  of  eight.  I( 
such  results  were  possible  in  California,  I 
should  be  greatly  encouraged  to  make 
another  effort,  earlier  iu  the  season,  but  as 
it  is  we  are  able  only  to  record  the  experi- 
ment as  valuable  iu  its  negative  results; 
providing,  as  it  will,  agaiust  the  general  o^ 
extensive  use  of  it  at  any  future  time.  My 
uttcntion  has  been  called  to  sevt-ral  other 
methods  of  grafting,  which  will  be  thorough- 
ly tiied  by  me  duriug  tbe  coming  spring. 
One  particularly,  that  of  side  grafting,  is. 
I  believe,  of  great  promise.  It  consists  in 
inserting  the  scion  iuto  an  incision  in  tbe 
side  of  tbe  root  or  collar  of  the  vine,  with 
a  partial  suppression  of  the  top  to  force  its 
growth.  Thus  the  growth  of  tbe  scion  may 
be  assured  before  tbe  old  vine  is  cut  off, 
and  if  failing,  uo  fruit  or  time  is  lost,  as 
the  progress  may  be  similarly  repeated  the 
next  year.  The  many  other  adraulnges  of 
this  mt-thod  will  be  apparent  to  vine  grow* 
ers;  nor  is  tbe  method  pnrely  experimental 
in  California,  for  it  has  already  been  tried 
in  a  Very  few  instances,  and  ib-se  with 
some  success. 
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Tbc  MIRCHA.5T  is  tbe  only  viticultural 
paper  pnblisbed  West  of  ths  Rocky 
Mouutains. 


Fruit  growers,  especially  those  who  grow 
small  fruit  for  market,  says  a  writer  in 
Farm  and  t'inryard,  would  doubtless  realize 
great  benefit  from  any  method  ibat  would 
infallibly  preserve  their  fruit  in  a  sound 
condition  for  several  days  aft«.r  becoming 
ripe  aud  marketable. 

During  tbe  berry  season  fair  fruit  is  not 
unfrequenlly  hawked  about  the  streets  of 
large  cities  at  ruinously  small  aoms,  and 
yet  perhaps  in  less  than  three  day-t  the 
same  kind  aud  quality  of  berries  cannot  be 
had  by  consumers  for  much  larger  sums,  if 
at  all.  Consumers  cannot  take  advantage 
uf  the  briff  periods  of  abundance  and 
cheapness  to  any  extent,  exc'-pt  for  canning. 
Therefore,  fresb  fruit  fr>r  daily  table  use, 
by  tbe  largely  predominating  class  of 
people,  is  quit**  unattainable;  and  yet  such 
use — regular  daily  consumption— is  really 
the  only  one  from  which  tbe  highly  desir- 
able sanitary  benefits  can  be  fully  realized, 
and  to  supply  which,  if  once  established, 
would  probably  require  many  limes  the 
amounts  of  such  fruits  now  marketeu. 

With  cold  storage,  berry  growers  who 
have  suflBcient  practical  experience  and 
judgment  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  yield 
proportionate  to  the  aggregate  production, 
would  almost  be  certain  of  realizing  good 
returns,  could  their  entire  crop  always  be 
sure  of  ready  sale  for  ten  cents  per  quart 
at  retail,  and  it  is  not  hazardous  to  say 
that  five  or  more  families — perhaps  five 
times  five  or  more — would  use  berries  daily 
during  the  berry  season,  where  there  is 
one  now,  if  tbey  could  regularly  obtain 
good  fruit  at  a  uniform  price  of  about  ten 
cents  per  quart. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  sure  means  of  pre- 
serving ripe  perishable  fruits  in  a  sound  and 
fresh  condition  for  days,  and  even  weeks. 
It  bas  been  demonstrated  that  cold  storage 
will  accomplish  this.  Even  ripe  raspber- 
ries have  been  kept  in  good  condition  in 
cold  storage  three  weuks.  while  cherries 
have  remained  sound  aud  fresb  six  weeks, 
aud  ripe  fall  apples  two  months. 

How  to  secure  the  conveuiences  for  cold 
storage  is  an  important  qu<  stion.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  all  that  is  required  is  to 
place  the  fruit  iu  an  apartment  in  which 
tbe  temperature  is  kept  invariably  as  near 
the  freezing  point  as  possible,  yet  not  quite 
reach  it— about  34*  to  35*  Fabrenht  it.  Bnt 
how  best  to  secure  an  apartment  adapted 
to  such  use  is  less  easily  answered,  for  the 
i  reason  that  "circumstances  alter  cases,*' 
and  what  would  be  best  for  one  might  be 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  others.  Those  able  to 
erect  structures  for  themselves  can^roceed 
at  once  to  provide  cold  storage  apart- 
ments. 

Even  a  wooden  cold  storage  building  is 
ttomewhat  expensive.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  tbe  fruit,  in 
marketable  packages,  desired  to  be  kept 
over  at  auy  one  time,  and  also  for  an  entry 
or  packing-room,  of  intermediate  tempera- 
lure,  iu  which  the  fruit  can  be  cooled 
gradually  before  puttiug  it  iuto  the  cooling 
room  and  modified  b.-fore  taking  out  to 
ship,  to  prevent  too  sadden  extremes  of 
temperature.  A.  cellar  uuder  this  room  tor 
storing  boxes  might  be  of  advantage 

A  tested  and  approved  form  of  structure 
is  that  of  an  efficient  two-story  ice-bouse, 
its  outer  walls  having  two  spaces  for  fill* 
ing  with  savdust  (or  oth<r  suitable  ma- 
terial), the  outer  one  ten  inched  wide  aud 
the  inner  eight,  with  also  an  inn*r  filled 
RpHce.      Th     upper  story    is    the  real  ice- 


house — or  at  least  there  miut  be  sufllcient 
room  in  tbe  upper  story  to  hold  enough 
ice  to  keep  the  room  beneath  cold,  if  not 
for  tbe  season's  supply.  Tbe  ground 
floor  aud  walls  of  the  cold  room  most  be 
impervious  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  the 
floor  above  slightly  descend  to  a  drainage 
gutter  in  the  center.  Of  course,  this  floor 
must  be  well  supported  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  ice,  bnt  the  less  impervious  to 
air  it  is,  without  letting  the  melted  ice 
through,  the  better.  As  cold  air  settles 
down  the  warmer  air  is  brought  in  contact 
with  thn  upper  floor,  aud  tbe  ice  upon  it 
keeps  tbe  entire  cold  room  beneath  at  near 
the  freezing  point. 

Fnnt  growers,  in  any  locality,  might 
perhaps  unite  and  co-operate  in  erectiug 
a  cold  storage  structure  that  would  accom- 
modate all  interested  in  it;  or  they  might 
unite  their  influence  to  induce  some  capi- 
talist to  provide  cold  storage  facilities, 
and  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  storage 
to  remunerate  him.  Probably  tbe  nearer 
the  place  of  shipment  tbe  storage-room 
can  conveniently  be,  the  better  for  tbe 
fruit.  A  party  who  storts  and  deals  in 
ice  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  furnish 
cold  storage  room  to  good  advantage. 


FORCIKX     WiStE    CROP- 


The  1887  vintage  of  France,  exclusive 
of  .Algiers,  is  642,398.7t>0  American  gallons; 
Italy.. 8-29.620,000  gallons;  and  Spain.  739,- 
552,800  gallons.  The  following  are  the 
average  vintages  for  the  past  five  years  of 
the  various  'oreign  couutrit-s  named: 
Countrr.  Gallrjna. 

France 735.361.403 

Italy 721.329.823 

Spain »l:i4.fi95,201» 

Portugal 15S. 400,000 

Austria  Hungary 264.000.000 

Germany 97,416,000 

Switzerland 34.320.000 

Turk»-y    68,540,000 

Russia 92,400.000 

Greece     39.600.000 

Roumania 18.480,000 

Servia 31.680,000 


Total 2.946,230.135 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  with 
these  figures  before  them — obaervea  the 
Frail  and  Wine  Grotcfr — our  legislators 
should  be  so  indifferent  to  our  magnifi- 
cent opportunities  to  enter  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  our  vineyard  prodaota. 
Tbe  falling  off  in  the  crop  of  France  from 
2,000,00\000<)  gallons  iu  1875  to  600.000,- 
000  in  1887,  and  the  fact  that  France  im- 
ports more  than  half  as  much  as  she  pro- 
duces, shows  what  a  field  there  is  for  oar 
own  wine  growers  to  enter  a  market 
hungry  for  their  products,  if  only  they  had 
any  to  offer.  Let  Congress  act  upon  the 
wine  bills  before  it  adjourns,  aud  give  onr 
wine  growers  free  brandy  spirits  to  fortify 
their  sweet  wines  with,  and  other  still 
wines,  too.  when  exported,  and  pot  the 
heavy  arm  of  the  law  upon  the  adulterat- 
ors and  compounders  of  imitation  wiu*e, 
and  thus  afford  a  fair  field  to  our  noble 
young  industry,  such  as  is  given  in  every 
other  country  where  wines  are  grown. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  R>  preseuta- 
tives,  we  shall  expect  to  hear  frum  yoa  in 
a  substantial  way  Uforo  luiuy  weeks. 
Two  hundred  thousand  fatm-rs  wish  to 
know  if  tb»-  Govtrnm  lit  lb- y  create  will 
not  afford  them  an  uppvirtunity  to  reach 
Ibe  msrkets  with  their  products,  by  re- 
moving unuecfssary  aud  US4  I&'M  realric- 
tiouH  that  practically  discnminate  against 
their  produce  in  favor  of  that  of  foreign 
origin.  Now  is  our  opiM>rt unity.  Tbe 
wine  crop  of  France,  growing  less  every 
year  and  poorer  in  quality,  wuuld  w-em  a 
standing  invitation  to  our  wiue  niakera 
to  go  in  and  possess  the   market. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    JEEKCHANT. 


Sept.  28,  1888 


PASrElBIZATIOX     or     Hl^ES. 


nieport  by  State  AnalyUt  Eising.) 


Id  Ftbmary  of  l»st  year  n  bullelin  ^Xo. 
66)  was  published,  giviug  in  a  summary 
manot-r  iuformation  ou  the  subject  o(  the 
paBteurization  of  wines:  that  term  having 
been  adopted  for  the  treatment  devised  by 
Pasteur,  for  the  final  repression  of  all  fer- 
mentative action  iu  wine,  of  whatever  kini), 
by  the  application  of  a  moderate  and 
strictly  guarded  degree  of  heat,  under  com- 
plete exclusion  of  air. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the 
viutnge  of  1SS7  was  msidf,  involving  the  in- 
troduction of  much  uusonnd  material  into 
the  wine  vats  unless  carefully  hand-picked 
beforehand,  together  with  the  frequent  use 
of  overripe  grapes,  combined  to  make  an 
unusual  proportion  of  wines  that,  if  rot 
nnsouud  at  the  very  outset,  were  eiceed- 
iugly  liable  to  become  so  under  the  slight- 
est provocation.  There  thus  arose  so  heavy 
a  demand  tor  information  on  this,  the  best 
and  most  thoronghly  legitimate  mode  of 
prestrviug  wiuts  from  injurious  germs,  that 
the  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  66  was  soon  ex- 
hausted; hence  it  Is  reprinted  here  for  the 
information  of  wiue-makers,  and  with  the 
strenuous  recommendation  that  at  least  no 
winery  "intending  to  age  wines  should  re- 
main without  having  at  command  a  pas- 
teurized of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  of 
prompt  interposition,  not  only  in  cases  of 
actual  and  obtrusive  unsonnduees,  but 
whenever  a  suspicion  of  danger  arises. 
Such  danger  will  be  of  very  common  oc- 
currence so  long  as  the  practice  of  ferment- 
ing with  free  access  of  the  hot  air  of  our 
vintage  season  to  the  uncovered  pomace 
cap,  or  to  the  thin  layer  of  wine  on  top  of 
barely  submerged  grated  frames  of  ''false 
bottoms"  continues  to  prevail.  All  who 
have  analyzed  California  wines,  or  ex- 
amined their  sediments  with  the  micros- 
cope, must  testify  to  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  acetic  taint  especiall}'.  The  latter 
mode  of  examination  is  so  wholly  within 
the  power  of  any  person  of  ordiuarr  intel- 
ligence, and  defines  the  coudilion  of  the 
wine  with  such  absolute  certainty,  that  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  micros- 
cope should  not.  vrith  the  must  spindle  and 
mash  thermomett^r,  form  a  more  common 
appliance  in  well-regulated  wineries.  It 
might  seem  too  "bookish"  and  "unpracti- 
cal" to  a  greut  many;  but  those  availing 
themselves  intelligently  of  its  services 
would  soon  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  ex- 
pense and  trouble  in  saving  wines  from  pro- 
gressing too  far  on  the  way  to  unsound- 
ness. It  will  indicate  the  propriety  of  re- 
sorting to  pasteurization  long  before  the 
most  dtflicate  taste  can  recognize  any  fault 
in  the  wine. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly~en- 
joined  upon  those  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  pasteurization,  that  at  least  for 
all  bouquet  wines,  in  which  some  qualiiy  is 
exp«:Cted  to  be  maintained,  a  sufficient 
hngih,  and  sufficiently  small  diameter  of  the 
heating  coil,  and  ample  cooling  power,  be 
looked  to.  The  pipe  should  iu  all  cases  be 
of  block  tin.  not  over  half  an  inch,  and 
preferably  less,  in  (clear)  diameter;  and  the 
greater  its  length,  and  the  mass  of  the  heat- 
ing water-bath,  the  less  liability  will  there 
be  to  injure  any  portion  of  the  wine  by  im- 
parting a  "cooked"  taste  A  short  and  icidi 
heating  coil  inuolves  the  use  of  a  high  ientpera- 
ture  of  the  hath,  if  the  output  is  to  be  rea- 
Bonably  large;  a^^d  this  is  liable  to  lead  to 
overheating  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the 
passing  wine,  while   interior  threads  may 


possibly  escape  ad^-quate  heating,  and  thus 
remain  to  reinfect  the  wine. 

Adequate  cooling  power  is  Tery  essential 
in  order  to  prevent  any  contact  of  vamt 
wine  wine  with  the  air;  and  the  emerging 
stream  of  wine  should  not  be  allowed  to 
"break"  as  it  passes  into  ihe  receiving 
cask,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary  aeration. 
Strict  attention  to  tb*^se  points  will  greailv 
abridge  the  period  of  "flatness'"  that  fol- 
lows pasteurization,  and  requires  three  to 
eight  weeks  to  subside.  It  is  useless  to 
taste  a  wine  immediately  after  pasteniiza 
tion;  for  it  then  holds  in  suspension  the 
sediments  brought  down  by  the  heating. 
which  impress  the  palate  so  much  as  to 
render  a  judgment  regarding  the  result  ol 
the  operation  impossible. 

Pasteurizing,  like  all  (-perations  in  hand- 
ling wine,  reqniies  a  little  experience,  both 
in  the  management  of  the  temperature  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  best  conditions  for 
the  welfare  of  the  wine.  Pumping  di- 
rectly into  the  coil  is  altogether  undesir- 
able; the  wine  should  be  pumped  or  run 
into  a  receiving  cask,  through  which  it  des- 
cends through  a  siphon  at  a  nearly  con- 
stant pressure,  greatly  facilitating  the  main- 
tenance of  a  steady  temperature.  For 
]  California  wines  the  latter  need  rarely  ex- 
ceed 150°,  as  their  alcoholic  strength  is  al 
most  always  high  enough  to  insure  com- 
plete disinfection  at  that  point. 

Ths  fining  of  wines  after  pasteurization 
should  always  be  deferred  for  some  weeks, 
in  order  to  secure  the  coming-down  of  all 
the  sediments  prior  to  fining.  In  many 
cases  the  sediment  comes  down  so  prompt- 
ly and  in  such  compact  form  that,  in  small 
packages  at  least,  no  fining  is  needed,  and 
the  simple  filtration  of  the  ttirbids  after 
racking  is  preferable. 

it  is  intended  to  give  cuts  of  several  of 
the  b<^st  forms  of  pasteurizers  in 
the  final  report  on  the  past  season's  work, 
it  having  been  impracticable  to  prepare 
them  in  time  for  the   present  publication. 

BULLETIN     XrSTBEE      SUTX-SIX — THE      PEIN- 
CIPLES   ASD    PEiCTICE    OF    PACTECBIZIKG. 

The  numerous  inquiries  now  being  re- 
ceived iu  regard  to  the  practice  of  and  ap- 
pliances needed  for  pasteurizing  of  wines, 
render  it  expedient  to  put  in  print,  for 
genei'al  information,  the  main  points  in  the 
premises. 

The  essential  point  to  pasteurizing  is  to 
heat  wine  to  the  temperature  of  15(j°,  or 
thereabouts,  out  of  contact  with  air.  The 
heating  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  pos- 
possible,  and  after  the  proper  temperature 
has  been  reached  it  is  best,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  cool  the  wine  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Several  objects  are  accomplished  by  this 
heating.  The  one  most  generally  aimed  al 
is  to  kill  the  germs  of  all  kinds  of  fermen- 
tation that  may  exist  in  the  wine,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  safe  from  further  changes 
under  their  influence.  Another  is  to  ad- 
vance the  wine  toward  maturity.  Also,  to 
forestall  any  further  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment, by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin- 
ous matters  it  still  contains,  and  which  en- 
endanger  its  soundness. 

The  general  plan  in  the  construction  of 
pasteurizers  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of 
the  various  kinds  of  still  condensers;  only, 
in  this  case  the  water  around  the  worm  is 
hot,  and  the  cold  wine  iu  passing  through 
the  worm  is  heated  to  the  proper  point  by 
allowing  it  to  move  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  in  a  solid  column,  so  that  a  ther- 
mometer inserted  at  the  exit  end  will  show 
steadily  the  desired  temperature.     Beyond 


the  thermometer  th-*  wnn-  passes  into  a 
cooler  from  which  it  is  delivered  into  the 
(well-cleaned)  storage  or  shipping  packages. 
In  mauy  cases  it  is  delivered  into  these  di- 
rectly from  the  pasteuriz-.r,  and  allowed  to 
cool  iu  the  tightly- bangtd  casks. 

Wines  of  sufficient  age,  that  have  ceased 
to  deposit  sediment  and  are  bottle-ripe, 
may  be  pasteuriz  d  in  the  bottles  them- 
selves, iu  a  water-bath  having  the  proper 
temperature.  This  is  the  preferred  prac- 
tice in  ihe  case  of  high-priced  wines. 

The  temperature  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  since  if  it  either  rises  too  high  or 
continues  too  long  even  at  its  proper  point, 
the  wine  may  acquire  a  ''cooked''  taste, 
and  may  loose  its  natural  bouquet.  Im- 
mediately after  the  operation  the  wine  is 
somewhat  flat,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  not  only  fully  recovers  its  zest,  but 
is  found  Tery  much  advanced  toward  ma- 
turity. 

THE  BATIONALE  OF  PASTE UBIZA TION. 

The  effect  of  this  process  upon  the  wine 
may  be  thus  summarized: 

1. — All  fermentative  germs,  of  whatever 
nature,  are  kindled  by  the  heat;  the  more 
promptly  the  higher  the  heat  and  the  alco- 
holic contents  of  the  wine.  Wines  poor  in 
alcohol,  and  especially  those  containing  a 
remnant  of  sugar,  require  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  those  fully  fermented  out  and 
rich  in  alcohol. 

2. — Acids  present  in  the  wine  are,  under 
the  influence  of  the  heating,  partly  neu- 
tralized by  entering  into  combinations 
(ethers)  which  form  part  of  the  flavors  of 
older  wines.  Hence,  acetified  wines  be- 
come of  milder  taste  at  once,  and  even 
milksour  ones  gradually  loose  their  ''scrat- 
chiness,"  if  not  too  far  goue. 

3 — "Wines  while  maturing  in  the  cask 
are  always  found  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  atmospheric  air  (oxygen),  the  gradual 
absorption  of  which  forms  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  maturing  process.  After  pasteu- 
rizing the  wine  is  found  free  from  oxygen, 
providing  that  it  has  begn  absorbed  during 
the  process,  thus  often  accbmplishiug  in  a 
short  space  of  time  an  advance  toward 
maturity  that  at  the  ordinary  temperatures 
would  have  required  several  months. 

4. — "When  the  heat  is  raised  sufficiently 
high  (to  abcmt  160°,  which  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  most  classes  of  wine),  the 
unstable  ''albuminoid"  substances  of  new 
wines  that  continue  to  cause  the  formation 
of  deposits  of  lees,  for  one  or  even  two 
yeai-s  after  the  completion  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  are  at  once  rendered  insoluble, 
and  thereafter  cease  to  give  trouble;  the 
wine,  after  having  been  cleared  by  settling 
or  filtration,  forms  no  more  deposits,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  be  bottled. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  pas- 
teurization pats  an  end  to  all  further  fer- 
mentation, it  does  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  ordinary  process  of  maturing  in 
the  cask.  But,  save  in  cases  of  emergency, 
it  must  not  be  practiced  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  afier-fermentation. 

Should  a  wine,  however,  be  found  to  be 
"going  wrong''  while  the  after-fermenta- 
tion is  progressing,  it  may  be  pasteurized 
to  stop  further  damage,  and  will  then  be 
ready  to  be  started  ou  a  healthy  after-fer- 
mentation the  following  seasons,  or  sooner 
if  the  materials  (e.  g.,  condensed  muBt)  are 
at  hand. 

PBECAUnONS  SECESSABY  TO   EfSUBE    BCCCESS. 

"While  a  well-pasteurized  wine  is  secure 
against  further  action  of  the  ferment  ge:  ms 
previously  contained  in  it,   it  is,  like  any 


oth<  r  win,',  subj-ct  to  reinfection  from  fon 
packages,  bungs,  pumps,  hose,  etc.,  as  wd 
as  from  impure  water  and  air.  Iiupnp 
water  used  in  rinsing  packages  is  a  fruitfo 
source  of  trouble,  and  the  bottling  of  wini 
iu  close,  must,  uuveulilated  and  un'^n'- 
red  cellars  is  responsible  for  many  ! 
of  damagt-d  wines,  especially  if  th  r; 
used  have  not  b*='en  scalded  in  hot  water  j 
From  want  of  these  reasonable  precautioni 
it  has  often  been  reported  that  pastenriziD| 
is  not  the  universal  cure  for  wine  diseases, 
that,  with  proper  care,  it  has  always  pruvei 
to  be.  Just  as  a  dose  of  quinine  cannot 
permanently  prevent  the  deniz  n^  of  ma- 
larions  valleys  frum  coulructiug  chills  and 
fever,  so  Pasteur'i  admirable  process  doe* 
not  secure  wine  against  injury  from  care- 
lessuess  and  filth. 

THE    PEACnCE    OF   PASTEt7BIZIKO. 

Among  a  score  of  appliances  bronghl 
forward  by  different  inventors,  a  few  onlj 
have  gained  wide  acceptance.  For  Cali- 
foruia  practice  the  "intermittent"  patteriM 
will  hardly  be  considered.  Of  those  in- 
tended for  continuous  operation,  wbiob 
alone  are  adapted  for  large-scale  practict 
there  are  essentially  two  typ-^s.  Iu  one 
(including  the  "oenotherms'*  of  Terrel  dcs 
Chenes  and  of  Carpen^)  the  cold  wine  pag. 
ses  through  one  or  several  metallic  (blodt 
Lin  or  copper-tinned)  pipes  immersed  !■ 
water  heated  by  proper  furnaces  or  by 
steam;  in  the  other  the  pipes  are  replaced 
by  a  ring-shaped  space  between  an  inna 
and  outer  cylinder.  The  former  system 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  more  generally 
accepted. 

As  has  been  btated  abowe,  the  overheat* 
ing  of  any  portion  of  the  wine  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  Hence  the  temperiituie 
of  the  water-bath  must  not  greatly  exceed 
that  desired  for  the  wine,  since  otheiwiae 
the  outside  portions  would,  in  traversing 
the  pipe,  be  heated  up  too  high,  and  there- 
fore be  ''cooked.''  (The  same  objtctioo 
lies  against  heating  the  wine  in  a  closed 
tank  by  means  of  a  steam  coil,  as  has  gome- 
times  been  done.)  Hence,  again,  large 
pipes  are  unsuitable,  as  the  temperature 
would  be  taken  too  slowly,  and  as  a  single 
small  pipe  would  reduce  too  much  tlie 
working  capacity  of  the  apparatus,  the  in- 
let pipe  is  made  to  branch  into  a  number  of 
these,  disposed  in  the  form  of  either  a  rib- 
bon or  a  loose  bundle  of  coils.  In  Terrel'a 
apparatus  (which  may  be  considered  the 
most  perfect)  the  cooler  is  similarly  ar* 
ranged. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  hoTrever,  this 
complex  and  somewhat  costly  construction 
is  very  commonly  replaced  by  a  single  pipe 
forming  a  long  coil  of  somewhat  greater 
diameter  than  those  in  Terrel's  apparatna; 
and  this  form,  being  easily  constructed  by 
any  plumber,  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  small  producers. 

At  the  winery  of  ilr.  Juan  Gallegoi^ 
near  Mission  San  Jose,  a  pasteurizer  ol 
satisfactory  working  and  output,  consists 
of  a  90-gallon  "farm  boiler,"  within  whiA 
is  placed  a  coil  consisting  of  130  feet  %• 
inch  block-tin  pipe,  held  in  form  and  posi- 
tion by  four  straps  (U-cross  section)  ol 
strong  galvanized  sheet  iron,  to  which  the 
coils  are  f  o'dered,  so  that  the  whole  can  be 
freely  handled  and  taken  out  of  the  boiler 
when  not  in  nse.  A  similar  coil  in  a 
wooden  tank  forms  the  cooler,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  is  about  95* 
gallons  per  day — ten  hour*. 

The  pasteurizer  in  use  at  the  viticuUurel 
laboratory  of  the  University  has  a  coil  of 
^4 -inch  block-tin  pipe,  30  feet  long,  im- 
mersed in  a  15-gallon  boiler;   &  20- foot  coil 
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of  the  sam?  pipe  fortn-i  the  cooler.  The 
capacity  of  this  siugle  pip«  is  8  to  10  gal- 
loD<i  per  hoar  wbeu  the  tank  water  is  kt-pt 
at  uboat  160°;  with  tc-D  Kimilar  tubes  aud  a 
batb  temperatora  of  I'h^  i  which  i>i  adiniit- 
sible  fur  niaoy  wiues) ;  id  a  l(H>-giilloa 
boilrr  the  boorlj  capacity  would  be  about 
100  galloDS — or,  say,  1000  galloiui  iu  ten 
hoara. 

A  large  appaj^LtUK,  acconiiig  to  Terrel, 
with  a  capacity  of  250  gallons  per  boar, 
CObt-^  at  the  factory  $240. 

In  ordtr  that  auy  of  (htse  appliauces. 
may  work  with  jierfect  r^galarity,  it  is  best 
tb-tt  ihe  wiue  should  descend  by  gravity 
from  a  supply  cabk,  adjusted  uuce  fur  all  to 
such  a  height  above  lh<^  healer  as  to  form  a 
pr>>{Kr  pr<.'»bure  culumu;  iuto  this  supply 
ca^tk  the  wine  to  be  treut«-d  is  puuipcd  as 
D<^cdtd.  Pumpiug  the  wiue  directly  into 
thi.  heater  is  obj<.clioDable  becuuse  of  the 
spasmodic  action,  by  which  some  portions 
of  ihe  wiue  may  escape  adi  qoate  heating, 
vbite  others  are  overheated.  For  the  re gu- 
aliuo  of  the  flow  to  the  exact  temperature 
desired,  a  faucet — tinned  inside-  is  iuter- 
po:^ed  between  the  cask  and  the  heater;  it 
is  convenient  to  have  another  placed  be- 
Iwct  u  the  heater  and  the  cooler,  or  the  re- 
ceiving cask.  The  inlet  pipe  must  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heater,  so  that  the 
rine  moves  upicard  in  the  spiral,  otherwise 
ecumulatiou  of  gas  bubbles  causrs  irregu- 
UntieB.  When  a  co(.lir  is  used,  fuel  may 
be  suvcd  by  using  in  it,  instead  of  water, 
wine  that  is  to  be  heated  and  may  thus 
be  given  a  part  of  its  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. 

1 1  will  thus  be  seen  that  pastenriziug  is 
an  <.  xceedingly  himplu  operation,  which  can 
be  f>  rmed  by  any  iulelligeut  laborer  who 
read  a  thermometer  and  adjust  a 
faucet. 

CTUJTT   or   PiSTEUBIZATION. 

When  it  is  considered  to  how  great  an 

iXtent  the  general  use    of  the  pastenriziug 

procrss  can  do  away  with  the  most   serioas 

difficulties   nudt-r   which    California    win<-- 

CD'tkrrs  labor,  its  imjH>rtauce  chu  hardly  be 

•Ter-Stimated,  Our  hot  viutagrr  season  and 

he  imperfect  nrethuds  of  ferm^-ntatign  ^till 

o   commonly  pructic  d.  render   our    wines 

[>ecuUArly    liable    to    th^    introduction   of 

DiiuDS   germs,  which    develop  so  soon  as 

the  after-fermentation  is  completed,    if  not 

boouer.      Pasteurizing  will  put  a  final  stop 

these  dangfis,  provided  profx-r  care  and 

deanliness  is  nsed  in  handling  ihem  aft«r- 

vard 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  ship  oar 
;wiuea  when  very  young,  and  they  go  to 
^ong  distances  and  pass  through  great 
alterations  of  temperature.  Oac«*  pasteur- 
ised, they  will  ».tand  this  treatment  wilhont 
pDst'rial  danger  or  deterioration.  If  givt-n 
test  for  some  wevks  after  the  process,  they 
piav  be  fined,  if  n<  cessary,  and  will  arrive 
Dearly  as  clear  as  they  left  the  shipper. 
t  One  of  the  most  serious  soarcej  of  com- 
plaint against  Cdlifuruia  wines  in  the  East 
i»  that  th'-y  ''will  not  keep,"  the  canse 
being  very  gent-rally  the  fact  that,  being  too 
groung  to  be  bottled  like  imported  wines  of 
gr»ater  age,  they  and^-rgo  unsoand  fermen- 
^tiuD  in  the  bottles,  as  they  still  contain 
g«*rm  food,  and  possibly  germs  of  all  kinds. 
A.U  this  is  done  away  with  by  pa-- 1«  irizing 
■riihoat  the  need  of  salicylic  acid  and  with* 
pot  injury  to  the  wine. 

'  I  believe  that  when  these  matters  are 
lolly  anderHtood  by  our  wiae  makers  and 
ahippera,  the  pasteurizing  of  winet  before 
shipment  will  become  the  rale  instead  of 
the  exception.     A  pmdent  shipper,  dealing 


with  valaatle  wines,  of  the  perfect  sound 
n ess  of  which  h^*  has  the  slightest  doubt, 
will  not  j*>opardize  his  pecu'iiary  interest 
and  his  reputation  by  omitting  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  a  means  of  insuring  their 
perfet  safety.  Wines  made  with  all  proper 
precautions  may  still  go  nnscalhed.  as 
thfT  come  from  the  storage  ciisks;  but 
even  the  additional  "ag**'  imparted  by 
Pasteur'a  process  will,  when  wines  art 
properly  gra<led  and  valued,  generally  pay 
for  the  labor  involved. 

But  all  inducements  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  product  vanishes  so  long  as 
the  wiue  dealer  continues  to  preach  and  act 
upon  the  maxim  that  "wiue  is  wine''  in 
his  dea'ii'g-i  with  the  producer.  The  com- 
munistic principle  is  fatal  to  all  individual 
improvement  and  progres:*,  whether  ap- 
plied to  society  or  to  wine  production;  it 
stands  next  to  adulteration  and  "stretch- 
ing'' in  barring  the  progress  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  Califumiti. 
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Report    OQ    SpriogiDuhl    Proce««   by    State  Analj^t 
Risintr. 

In  Tiew  nf  the  interest  attaching  to  evap- 
orated mast  and  pomace  preserved  accord- 
ing to  Springmuhl's  process,  as  opening  a 
market  for  graphs  without  the  heavy  in- 
vestments required  for  wineries,  I  think  it 
proper  to  communicate  at  this  time  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiment  made  during  the 
past  season,  with  a  barrel  sample  of  the 
condensed  mnst  (with  pomace)  sent  to  the 
Cuiversity  Laboratory  from  the  Geyserville 
factory,  by  Dr.  Springmnhl. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  arrangements 
at  the  factory  were  far  from  b.ing  altogether 
satisfactory,  on  acconnt  of  the  hasfe  in 
which  the  various  appliances  had  to  be 
gotten  together.  While  the  condensers 
worked  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  press  power,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  the  pomace  could  not  be 
pressed  as  dry  as  is  really  required  for  tht- 
best  results;  nor  coald  the  two  condensers 
be  worked  up  to  thei»  full  capacity.  The 
grapes  supplied  to  the  factory  could  not  be 
Selected  at  leisure  but  had  to  be  taken  as 
oflfered.  Without  nice  discrimination  in 
respect  to  kind  and  even  qaulity.  A  goo<i 
d.al  of  the  stock  supplied  would,  under  (he 
ordinary  treatment  iu  wineries,  and  in  the 
absence  of  pasteurizing  arrangements,  cer- 
tainty have  yielded  very  inferior  and  nn- 
soand  wine.  The  entire  work  was  there- 
fore conducted  ander  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  a  satisfactory  outcome 
would  Weigh  heavy  in  favor  of  the  value  of 
this  mtthod  of  utilizing  our  surplus  of 
grapes  that  cannot  find  winery  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  contents  of  the  package,  at  first 
sight  resembling  grape  preserve,  consisted 
of  evaporated  must  or  grape  syrup  already 
mix'^d  with  the  proper  proportion  of  skins 
or  pomuce,  as  was  ascertained  by  a  special 
determination.  The  grapes  represented 
were,  according  to  Dr.  Springmuhl's  state- 
ment, about  half-and-half  Zinfandel  (fir>t 
crop)  and  Burgundy.  The  identity  of  the 
grape  80<«lled  I  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain; it  was  doabttefts  not  a  Pinol,  but 
probably  Chauch^  Noir,  possib  y  Trousseau. 
The  light  color  of  the  wine  speaks  of  some 
such  ligbt-iiuted  grape. 

The  spindle  showed  the  solid  contents  of 
the  syrnp  to  be  7*2.6  per  cent;  Mid  (as  tar- 
taric) 1.17  per  cent. 

On  Sovember  seventeenth  (about  a 
month  after  receipt  packag*-)  33  gallons  of 
th*    condensed    roost,    plus  skina,  were  re- 


duced by  the  addition  of  60  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled water,  to  24.2  per  cent  of  solid  con- 
tents and  .39  of  acid.  This  regenemtf-d 
grape  mash  was  divide^l  oat  among  thre« 
tanks,  for  convenience  of  lasting  stvertl 
modes  of  fermentation.  All  wtre  •*  set  *'  at 
a  temperatare  of  63°,  and  placed  in  the 
fermenting  room  kept  at  72^  to  75°.  All 
three  were  provided  with  the  floating  cover; 
one  was  treated  with  ordinary  "foolage** 
from  the  brginning  thrtte  times  daily;  tbe 
two  nthei>3  were  stirred  by  means  of  air- 
pumping  duriug  Ihe  first  two  days,  then 
simply  stirred  by  usuaJ. 

It  soon  Wcame  apparent  that  all  f^ars  as 
to  the  automatic  starting  of  the  fermenta- 
tion were  gronndleKs.  Within  18  bourn  a 
perfectly  normal  fermentation  was  goiug  on 
in  all  three  tanks;  but  one  ^started  18  nours 
after  the  others),  from  some  caos^,  lagged 
a  little  and  reached  its  maximum  tempera- 
ture, as  Well  as  the  4  per  cent  of  solid  con- 
tents determined  upon  as  tbe  mark  fur 
dntwing  off.  18  hoars  later  in  actual  time. 
The  maximum  temperatores  attained  were 
respectively  Ol.o^",  92.o«,  and  93°,  reached 
by  the  first  two  tanks  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day.  After  that  the  temperature 
rapidly  declined,  and  the  pressing  wag 
done  respectively  after  the  lapse  of  115, 
120.  and  HG  hoars;  the  tank  subjected  to 
ordinary  stirring  being  the  first  to  come  in. 
The  fermeutatiou  was  so  completely  nor- 
mal that  no  one  would  have  suspected  that 
the  maiih  was  not  made  from  fresh  grapt>; 
and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  mast  had 
undergone  evaporation  at  a  temperature  too 
hot  for  the  hand  to  bear,  and  which  would 
ordinarily  be  supposed  to  paralize  or  kid 
all  fermentative  germs.  Yet  evidently  here 
there  was  no  lack  of  them,  and  no  yeast  of 
any  kind  was  needed  for  starting.  The 
table  below  gives  the  summary  record  of 
the  coarse  of  fermentation,  as  well  as  the 
analysis  of  the  wine. 

The  wine  was  quite  light-colored,  the 
maximum  tint  being  IC.C,  reached  on  the 
fourth  day.  Jit  pressing  the  tint  had 
already  declined  to  12.5  in  the  first  two 
tankif,  and  had  hardly  changed  from  the 
maximum  (of  14. ti)  in  the  third.  Tbe 
cause  of  this  difference  is  not  obvioas;  it 
disappeared  afterward. 

In  the  after-fermentation,  also,  these 
wines  behaved  normally;  and  on  February 
7th  they  were  racked  and  combined  into 
one  sample  of  70  gallons,  there  being  no 
difference  worth  noting  in  the  three 
packages. 

At  this  time  the  wine  showed  to  the  taste 
a  carious  combination  of  advanced  vinosity 
with  tbe  yeastiness  of  the  new  wine,  and  itg 
very  marked  astriugency  was  coopled  with 
a  slight  bitterness  that  seemed  to  aogor  ill 
for  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

Thenceforth  it  was  frequently  tasted,  and 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  bitterness 
finjt  noted  was  evident.  At  the  beginning 
of  Jnoe  the  wiue  was  again  racked;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  sediment  at  this  time 
showed  complete  soonduess. 

A  testing  record  of  June  16th.  states  that 
"  the  bouquet  is  developing;  astringency  is 
pronounced,  but  pleasant;  acid  agreeable; 
no  bitterness  remaining.''  (M.  £.  Jaffa.) 
A  somewhat  critical  tasting  made  by  the 
writer  on  July  11th.  was  recorded  as  follows: 
"Fairly  developed  bouquet  and  vinosity; 
acid  normal  and  agreeable;  no  mark  of  on- 
sonndoeas;  wine,  as  a  whole,  well  developed 
for  its  age,  and  of  very  fair  quality  and 
clean  taste,  has  lost  completely  the  bitter- 
ness first  noted,  and  while  showing  little  of 
the  cboncteristic  Zinfandel  bonqaei,  woald 


not  be  suspected  of  any  oDuaoal  procedore 
in  ita  preparation.*' 

Uudir  the  circumstances,  this  result  most 
be  a  very  favorable  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
wiue  shows  no  high  quality,  but  will  be  a 
i^ood.  ordinary  table  wine,  a  good  deal  than 
tho4e  commonly  di^ipensed  in  n^statirants, 
or  even  iu  more  ambitions  places.  With 
th<  mat*  rials  oi^ed,  few  wine  makers  would 
have  succeeded  in  producing  anything  bet- 
t«-r,  if  as  good.  What  can  be  done  with 
perfected  appliances  and  selected  materials 
remains  to  U.-  seen;  but  the  advantage  of 
having  the  making  of  the  wiue  transferred 
to  establishments  able  to  employ  competent 
wine  makers,  and  to  conduct  the  op  rations 
leisurely,  and  at  whatever  place  and  lime 
that  may  offvr  the  best  conditions  for  a  gi>od 
fermenUtion,  is  so  great,  that  fur  the  sake 
of  good,  uniform  quality,  some  of  the 
higher  attributes  of  wines  may  willingly  be 
waived  by  the  majf^rity  of  consumers. 
Donbtlehs  the  Springiuuhl  process  will  not 
make  "  Chateau''  wines,  but  it  seems  very 
likely  to  rrdound  to  ''the  greater  good  of 
the  greater  number. " 

DRl'INU     VKAPtJi. 

B.  M.  B  joth,  a  viticalturist  from  Rose- 
ville,  Placer  county,  while  in  the  city  re- 
cently, was  a  visitor  at  tbe  rooms 
of  the  Viticultural  Commission  While 
there  he  gave  some  Very  valuable  hints 
about  dritrd  grapes.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  drying  Mission  grapes  for  sixteen  years 
in  a  small  way,  and  last  year  sold  several 
carloads  through  a  San  Fmncisco  firm.  He 
says  the  best  market  for  these  grapes, 
etrange  to  say,  is  fuuud  in  the  Western 
districts,  notably  in  Montana,  where  they 
are  used  for  domestic  purposes.  From  re- 
cent correspondence,  Mr.  Booth  has  learned 
that  the  dric-d  grapes  are  worth  3'^  cents 
iu  San  Francisco  for  shipment  to  London, 
and.  in  his  opinion.  England  is  a  better 
maiket  for  them  than  France.  In  England 
they  are  sobstitated  for  cheap  dried  fruits. 

Mr.  Booth  bos  offered  all  the  growers  in 
his  viciuity  $12  a  ton  for  all  their  Mission 
gnip«.s,  and  is  buying  and  drying  them  in 
large  quantities.  He  certainly  thinks  there 
is  money  in  it,  even  when  paying  $12  a 
ton  for  the  grapes. 

Mr.  Booth's  experience  has  taught  him 
that  the  best  and  cheapest  drying  floor  to 
be  desired  is  made  by  spreading  cheap 
brown  straw — not  manilla — papers  on  the 
ground  in  sheets.  The  ase  of  the  paper 
facilitates  the  gathering  up  of  the  loose 
grapes  and  prevents  loss.  In  this  manner 
it  requires  from  sc^ven  to  nine  days  to  com- 
plete the  drying  process,  and  the  grapes 
are  then  packed  in  cotton  sacks  for  ship 
ment.  The  paper,  being  cheap,  is  either 
abandoned  or  destroyed  after  the  season  is 
over. 

Following  this  plan,  Mr.  Booth  has  been 
very  successful  and  has  made  money  out  of 
it,  and  he  has  such  confidence  in  the  dried 
grape  business  that  he  has  entered  into  it 
quite  extensively  this  year. 


It  X9  BEFoaTKD  that  in  the  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Gabriel  valleys  a  disease  has 
bioken  out  among  the  vines,  the  cause  of 
which  no  one  can  understand,  and  which  is 
termed  sap-soar.  The  vines  begin  to  with- 
er and  in  a  short  time  die.  The  disease  is 
infectious  and  spreads  very  rapidly,  and 
unless  it  is  checked  will  destroy  every  vine 
in  the  south.  The  most  suooessfnl  remedy 
thus  far  discovered  is  to  dig  up  the  vines  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  show  the  blight  and 
bom  them,  continuing  the  actiun  until 
every  infected  vine  is  taken  oat,  ,^ 
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AHNENIC     REMEDT     FOR    UKA.HS 
HOPPERS. 


lUport  lo  dtat«  Buard  of  Vitkultural  Commissiuuers, 
by  W.  B.  RisiNO,  SUte  Aualvst. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1885  the  grassbop- 
pers  had  made  such  ravages  upon  the  vines 
and  fruit  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
that  the  viueyardists  and  fruit  growers 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  what  seemed  al 
most  desperate  remedies  to  save  their  crops. 
I  refer  to  the  raiher  liberal  use  of  arsenic, 
mixed  with  hran,  middlings,  and  sjrup 
made  into  j\  stiff  paste  and  then  set  before' 
the  advancing  army  of  grasshoppers.  The 
remedy  proved  effectual,  and  the  destroy- 
ing pests  were  checked  and  the  crops  saved. 
The  question  was  now  raised,  whether  fruit 
from  vineyards  and  orchards  where  tbis 
remedy  had  been  used  was  not  poisoned,  or 
at  least  mlglit  not  contain  enough  of  the 
poison  to  make  its  use   injurious. 

At  this  crisis  I  was  calUd  upon,  as  State 
Analyst,  by  your  Board,  to  visit  the  district 
where  the  arsenic  had  been  used,  and  tc  re- 
port if  in  my  opinion  any  dauger  was  to  be 
feared  from  the  use  of  grapes  and  fruits 
from  those  vineyards.  I  imniediut'-ly  en- 
tered upon  this  investigation,  going  to  the 
vineyards  where  the  arsenic  had  been  used, 
observing  carefully  the  manner  of  its  appli- 
cation and  subsequent  treatment.  I  also 
studied  carefully  the  habits  of  the  grasshop- 
per, and  its  behavior  both  before  aud  after 
eating  the  arsenic.  I  gathered  a  larg«> 
amount  of  material  for  subsequent  chemi- 
cal examination.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  was 
everywhere  received  most  cordially,  and 
every  assistance  possible  rendered  me  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  investigation.  I  also  received 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  grasshopper  from  the  very  in- 
telligent and  observing  viueyardists. 

Two  methods  of  investigation  seemed 
open  to  me:  one  experimental,  i.  «.,  by 
taking  samples  of  fruit  in  large  quantities, 
and  from  places  where  the  arsenic  had  been 
used  most  freely,  and  then  testing  large 
samples  in  the  laboratoi-y  for  arsenic;  the 
other  involved  the  considerations  of  all  the 
possible  methods  by  which  arsenic  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  fruits  and  then  by  observa- 
tion and  examination  either  confirm  or 
refute  these  possibilities. 

I  shall  consider  this  second  line  of  study 
first.  In  what  way  could  the  arsenic  be 
lodged  upon  the  fruit?  The  possibility  of  its 
absorption  by  the  plant,  aud  its  deposition 
in  the  fruit,  I  assume  as  fully  settled  by  ex- 
periments in  the  negative.  I  shall  refer  lo 
this  in  another  connection,  and  for  the 
present  drop  it  for  a  simple  denial.  Could 
any  atmospheric  agencies  transport  it  aud 
lodge  it  upon  the  fruit?  Could  winds 
blow  it  about  aud  deposit  it  there?  The 
method  universally  adopted  in  applying  it 
precluded  this  possibility,  as  it  seemed  to 
me.  It  was  applied  as  thick  paste  deposited 
npon  pieces  of  shingles  or  shakes  placed 
upon  the  ground.  This  paste  hardened  or 
thickeued  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  sun, 
and  in  no  case  did  it  become  crumby  or 
powdery,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  blown 
about.  It  remained  a  coherent  mass  upon 
the  shingle  where  it  was  placed.  The 
grapes  were  clean,  and  a  strong  lens  failed 
to  show  any  dust  lodged  upon  them.  The 
arsenic  does  not  evaporate  or  volatilize  at 
ordinary  temperature,  and  so  could  not 
condense  again  upon  any  near  object.  No 
lain  fell  during  the  time  of  exposure,  so 
that  water  could  not,  in  any  way,  have 
transported  the  poison.  As  the  result  of 
examinations  of  this  sort,  I  could  not  escape 
the  conclusion  that  there  was   no  probabil- 


ity, and  hardily  the  faintest  pos-^ibility,  that 
any  atmospheric  agt^ucy  could  transport 
the  poisou.  Could  any  animal  do  it? 
Could  the  grasshoppers  themselves  do  it? 
This  was  quite  possible,  aud  the  examina- 
tion alone  could  decid'\ 

In  one  or  two  cases  I  observed  that  the 
grasshoppers,  having  got  into  the  mass 
when  very  thin  aud  syrupy,  had  afterwards 
crawled  upon  the  leaves.  Their  course 
could  not  be  acccurately  followed  on  the 
leaves,  because  the  arsenic,  in  this  moist 
coudirioD,  killed  the  substance  of  the  leaf 
touched,  so  that  a  brown  line  on  the  leaf 
gave  the  track  of  the  grasshopper.  Cases 
of  this  sort  were  extremely  rare,  aud  in  no 
case  could  I  see  the  mark  of  the  grasshop- 
per upon  the  grapes  thems-lves.  If  the 
arsenic  had  touched  them  at  any  point  when 
green,  a  dead  aud  gnarled  spot  would  have 
been  formed.  After  recoguizing  the  tracks 
of  the  grasshopper  on  the  leaves,  great  care 
was  taken  in  the  examination,  but  no  second 
ease  was  found.  A  theory  had  been  sug- 
gested th;U  the  grasshopper  might  have 
vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  includ- 
ing the  arsenic,  upou  the  grapes,  and  in 
this  way  the  poison  be  communicated  to 
the  consumers  of  the  fruit.  Close  observa- 
tion failed  to  discover  any  instance  of  this. 
The  habits  of  the  pests  wt^re  such  as  to 
make  such  an  accident  most  improbable. 
Immediately  upon  eating  the  arsenic,  he 
sought  the  shade.  Mr.  Goodman,  of  Fres- 
no, assured  me  that  he  had  watched  them 
carefully,  and  in  evtry  case,  immediately 
upon  eatiug  the  poison,  they  had  sought 
Ihe  shade,  or  water,  if  any  happened  to  be 
near.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  fact 
is  found  in  the  localiou  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  grasshoppers  They  are  invariably 
to  be  found  under  the  vines;  hardly  a  single 
one  was  to  be  seen  until  the  vines  were 
moved,  and  then  hundreds  were  in  full  view 
under  a  single  vine.  I  watched  carefully 
for  dead  grasshoppers  in  the  clusters  of 
the  grapes;  I  cna  only  say  I  found  none; 
it  may  be  now  and  then  a  dead  grasshop- 
per may  have  become  entangled  in  the 
bunches,  but  I  can  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  a  rare  occurrence.  In  some  places,  I 
observed  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
grasshopper  excrement  upon  the  foilage 
and  among  the  clusters  of  the  grapes.  I 
collected  a  quanity  of  this  excrement  from 
the  foilage,  and  took  it  up  to  my  laboratory 
for  examination.  The  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  this  excrement  showed  that  it  did 
not  contain  a  trace  ol  the  poisou;  even  when 
arge  quanities  were  taken,  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  arsenic  to  be  discovered  by  the 
chemical  tests.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
grasshoppers,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  large 
amounts  of  the  arsenic,  leaving  no  doubt 
as  to  the  efficeu'iy  of  the  remedy. 

The  results  of  my  observations  in  the 
vineyards  gave  only  negative  indications. 
As  a  final  test,  I  picked  myself  in  spots 
where  the  arsenic  had  been  used  most 
freely,  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  grapes 
in  each  of  the  different  vineyards.  These 
were  examined  for  arsenic.  In  none  did  I 
obtain  more  than  the  faintest  trace  of  this 
substance,  an  amount  absolutely  inappre- 
ciable, and  to  small  too  haveauy  perceptible 
action  upon  the  human  body.  This  con- 
clusion, as  soon  as  reached,- was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  Chief 
Executive  Viticultural  Officer,  and  by  him 
published  in  the  dailies  of  the  State. 

Some  other  interestiug  and  important 
question   still   remained   to  be   considered. 

If  the  arsenic  should  be  left  upon  the 
soil,  what  dangers  are  to  be  anticipated  to 
the  vines,    trees,  or   future    crops?    What 


possibilities  are  there  of  the  arsenic  being 
taken  iiitu  solution,  by  the  water  and  then 
entering  the  springs,  wells,  or  streams 
which  may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes? 
It  would  also  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  en- 
quire whether  arstruic  is  kuowu  to  occur  iu 
auy  appreciable  quantity  in  arable  soils;  ar» 
there  any  well  authenticated  instances  in 
which  arsenic  is  known  to  have  been  ap 
plied  to  a  soil  by  Hccidtut.  or  otherwise, 
and  with  what  result?  Does  arsenic  occui 
in  any  spring  water,  or  iu  any  mineral 
spring  thut  has  been  used  by  man  for  an} 
period,  aud  with  what  results? 

Volh  found  a  very  appreciable  quantit ,  u 
arsenic  in  the  boiler  seal--  of  steamer  tb  i 
ran  from  Cologue  to  Muhlheim,  on  tL 
Uhiue. 

Walchner.  for  many  years  member  of  th 
Mining  Directory  of  the  Grand  Duchy  o 
Baden,  had  occasion  to  investigate  (he  iro 
ores  of  that  country,  and  found  that  the. 
almost  universally  contained  arsenic  ii 
small  quantities.  As  these  ores  were  un- 
doubtedly depodit.d  from  mineral  spring-; 
it  occurred  to  hioi  to  test  the  deposit  of  iruj 
springs  still  in  existence.  He  found  tha 
these  springs,  or  rather  that  iron  deposi: 
from  them,  contained  arsenic.  He  then  ei 
tended  his  observation  to  some  of  the  eel 
brated  mineral  springs  of  Germany.  Hi 
examined  the  deposits  of  the  iron  springs 
of  the  Black  Forest  (Griesbach,  Rippolsau 
Treinach,  Rothenfels,  and  Caunstadt),  ani 
also  of  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  Ems,  Pyre 
mont,  Lamscbeid,  and  of  Brohlthals,  neai 
Andernach,  The  iron  deposit  of  those 
springs  all  contained  arsenic  and  other 
metals,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  of 
their  medicinal  properties  may  be  due  to 
this  fact. 

Walchner,  having  called  the  attention  of 
chemists  to  this  occurrence  of  arsenic,  fur- 
ther investigation  showed  that  its  presence 
had  been  overlooked  in  very  many  cases.  He 
began  the  investigation  of  soils  in  this 
neighborhood  of  Heidelberg,  and  found 
abundant  and  clear  evid'-nce  of  the  pres 
ence  of  arsenic  in  those  ferruginous  soils. 
Professor  Will,  in  a  very  careful  and  tx 
haustive  analysis  of  the  springs  of  Rip- 
poldsau,  confirms  th*'  statements  of  Welch- 
ner.  He  found  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  arsenic  iu  the  deposits  from  these 
springs. 

Professor  Bansen,  found  that  twenty-five 
out  of  thirty-eight  mineral  springs,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  fo  Baden,  contained  arsenic. 
Many  other  mineral  waters  are  known  to 
contain  this  substance.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
arsenic  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  and 
when  proper  methods  have  been  taken  to 
discover  this  substance  in  conuection  with 
iron  deposits,  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
there. 

Arsenic  is  known  to  be  present  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  many  metal- 
lurgical works. 

An  analysis  of  this  soil  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Muldener  Hutte  in  Freiberg  by 
Stockhardt,  showed  the  presence  of  arsenic 
for  a  distance  one  thousand  yards  and  more 
from  the  works.  It  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  when  thousands  of  tons  of  ore 
have  been  roasted,  whichjcontained  arsenic. 
This  substance  is  almost  entirely  expelled, 
and  passes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  a 
short  time  is  brought  to  the  earth  again, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  smelting  works. 

The  presence  of  arsenic  iu  soils  is  not  a 
new  discovery,  but  has  been  a  practical 
problem  for  generations.  This  problem 
has  been  the  subject  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, ©specially  during    the    last  ^thirty   or 


forty  years,  aud  the  most  important  points 
well  considered. 

Stockhurdt  remarks,  iu  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  fumes  of  arseuic  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works  in  Freiberg:  "Even 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  arseniA 
works,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  to  seventy 
yards,  the  fields  everj'wherc  were  culti- 
vated, either  lor  meadow  or  forage  crops, 
lud  field  crops,  did  not  appear  to  be 
specially  affected,  comparing  similar  slopts 
:\nd  similar  soils.  Among  the  grains,  the 
oats  seemed  to  be  most  sensitive  to  the 
fumes,  etc.'' 

This  subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  McMu- 
trie,  the  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Dpart- 
jient  in  Wa-hington.  Piiris  green  had 
been  used  at  the  time  in  cousiderable 
juantity  for  the  potato  peat,  and  the  qucs- 
-ion  of  dauger  to  the  vegetation  was  theu 
uised.  He  was  unable  to  find  any  arsenic 
in  the  tuber  of  the  potuto.  These  experi- 
uents  Were  continued,  and  varying  quanti- 
ties of  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Paris  green, 
irsenite  of  potash,  aud  Jirseuiate  of  potash, 
ivere  used.  H  -  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
uine  hundred  pounds  of  Paris  green  to  the 
Acre,  four  hundred  pounds  of  arsenite  of 
potash,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
)f  arseniate  of  potash,  might  be  applied 
.vithout  injury  to  the  plants. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  ^ive  a  full  synopsis 
jf  the  literature  upon  this  subject,  but  will 
jonteut,  myself  with  a  brief  summary  of 
;he  most  important   recent   iuvestigationB. 

Dry  arsenic  sprinkled  upou  the  foilage  of 
3.  plant  has  but  little,  if  any,  action  on  the 
plant.  Fumes  of  arsenic  under  a  tree,  or 
in  contract  with  a  hard}'  plant,  seem  to  be 
entirely  without  action  on  the  plant.  A  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  is  a  poison  to  the  plant,  and 
all  plants  are  quickly  affected  by  it.  Very 
small  amounts  may  be  absorbed  by  plants 
— succulent  plants  being  most  sensitive  to 
the  poison — and  but  little  change  is  ob- 
served. A  careful  analysis  of  such  plants 
may  show  a  trace  of  arsenic.  Jager  found 
tests  for  arsenic  in  certain  dried  plants 
which  had  been  grown  in  soil  containing 
arsenic.  Von  Gorrup-Bessanez  detected 
the  presence  of  this  element  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  grammesof  dried  buckwheat 
straw,  grown  iu  a  soil  to  which  the  arsenic 
had  been  added. 

Professors  Nobbe,  Baessler,  aud  Will,  in 
the    Landwirthschaftlichen    Versuchs-Sta- 
tion,   1884,    have   taken    op   the   action   of  ' 
arsenic  upon  plants,  and  in  a  prolonged  and  i 
exhaustible  investigation,  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  "Arsenic  in  solution  is  an  exceediug 
active  poison  to  plants*      The  addition  of  1 
one  millionth  to  the  culture  solution  pro-   ■ 
ducep  an  appreciable  disturbance  of  growth. 

2.  "The  elements  enters  in  very  smaU  t 
quanities  only  into  the  plaut;  it  is  iuiposs-  • 
ble  to  introduce  an  appreciable    quantity.    . 

3.  ''The  action  of  arsenic  proceeds  from    i 
the  roots  upward,  whose  protoplasm  is  dis- 
organized  and     deranged   in     its   osmotic 
action;  the  rootlet  dies  without  growth. 

■4.  "The  parts  above  ground  show  the 
action  of  the  arsenic  first  by  strong  willing, 
recovering  slowly,  followed  by  death. 

5.  "By  obstructing  the  transpiration 
(ie.,  shutting  off  the  light,  placing  in  a 
warm,  room,  etc.),  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
the  gi'owth  of  plants  in  an  arsenic  solution 
for  a  time,  without,  however,  removing  the 
poisonous  action  of  the  arsenic,  which  as- 
serts itself  later.'' 

All  investigations  seem  to  agree  in  this 
general  conclusion.  There  is  no  danger  of 
arsenic  being  taken  ap  in  such  quality  by 
the  plant  that  injury  can   result   from  the 
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use  of  the  plant  food.  If  Terr  mach  or 
fTto  fto  •ppreciable  amoant  should  be 
tak<rD  ap  by  Ihe  plant  it  moRt  surely  die. 
Tbtr  sprootiog  of  s^eds  it  destroy rd  by  bo- 
lutiuDS  of  arAenic;  «o  that  wh»-re  lh*-re  is  a 
Ur^*-  amoaDt  of  this  sabstaoce  in  the  soil 
it  iimply  becomes  barreD. 

The  danger  of  contAminating  wells  will 
appear  small  afttr  what  has  beto  said  upon 
the  wide  diKtributing  of  this  element  in 
nalnre,  and  its  occorrence  in  otrtain  min- 
eral waters.  We  huTe  bat  few  experiments 
to  ttiat  the  power  of  aoiU  to  retain  arsenic. 
VoD  Gormp  Besaantz  ased  a  rery  smHll 
amoant  of  soil  and  retaiurd  4.15  per  cent 
of  the  arsenic.  It  may  safel;  U-  presumed 
that  a  ferruginons  or  highly  calcareoas  soil 
wonld  practically  r^Uin  the  whole,  so  that 
the  wat«-r  filtered  through  it.  although  it 
might  be  mixed  with  poison,  would  only 
contain  a  mer«  trace. 

A  few  words  of  caution  should  be  added 
to  what  I  hare  said  in  rrgard  to  the  nse  of 
tbi«  T>  ry  dt-adly  poison.  It  is  a  poison 
and  this  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
chould  be  gather<rd  up  and  not  left  upon 
the  land.  If  a  manfucturing  chemist  is 
nt-ar  be  can  easily  convert  it  into  pure 
arsenic  again.  If  boiled  with  wheat  or 
uthtr  grain  it  may  be  used  for  poisoning 
st^uirrt  Is. 

W.  B.  BISIXG, 

Stute  Aual\-Bt. 
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CommteioMr   for  th«  San  Jo«iaia  IMalrkt,  1687. 


To  THE  BoASD  or  State  VmcrLTCitAi. 
CoMUiSBiONEBS — GoxUfmen:  A  reriewof  th»- 
prugreas  made  in  viticaUnre  in  this  district 
since  my  last  report  ii»  Tery  gratifying.  Two 
years  agn,  the  only  counties  tbnt  mad^  any 
pretentions  toward  grape  growing  wt- re  San 
Joaquin  and  Fresno,  while  now  ihe  great- 
est interest  is  taken  in  viticulture  through- 
out the  Sao  Joaquin  villey,  and  there  has 
been  an  immrnse  increase  in  the  acreage 
both  of  wiue  and  misin  grapes,  notably  in 
Fresno  counlv. 


FRCIICU     WINE     I.XTERENTK. 

Adolph  Uoassaye  writer  from  Paris   to  a 
Chicago  paper   that  "  the  wine  interests  of 
France  are  in  a  bad  way.      The  vintage  of 
1886  was  the  poorest   in    thirty  years,  both 
in  qoantity  and  quality;  but  the  Tiutage  of 
of  1687  proTtS  to  be  poorer  still.      Those 
whose  vineyards  have  not  b  en  deTastt-d  by 
philloxero,  and   who   tLeri-fore   have  good 
wine,  will  gtl  very  hijjh   prices;    but  most 
wine-growera    will    have    to    face    serious 
losses.     The  districts  that  are  worst  off  are 
the  Giionde.  the   Chareute  and    the    Cha- 
reote   ioferienre,       A.->  a  revolt  of  this,  the 
balance    of   the   foreign    trade   is    heavily 
agaiubt  France.     Instead  of  selling  vine  to 
others,  she  has  now    to   buy  it  for  her  own 
oae.     Ten  years  ago  more  than  80,000,00<> 
gallons  were   annduUy  exported,  while  the 
iiuporta  scarcely  excelled  5,000,000  gallons. 
What  is  the  case  now  ?     Lost  year  France 
■old  only  54.000,000  gallons  of  wior,  while 
her    purchases   amounted  to  the  enormous 
to4al  of  260.000,000  gallons.     She  actually 
impoited  half  as  much  as  she  made.     The 
worst  feature  of  the  case,  however,  pertains 
not  to  quantity,  but   to   the    quality  of  the 
vine.      Some   31,000   tons   of    sugar   were 
need  last  year  to  fortify  the  product  of  the 
winw  presses.      There  were  during  the  year 
im^x'Ttrd  into   or   manufaclnred  in  France 
no  le>-<  tban  120,000,000  g^tltons    of  a  mix- 
ture  compounded   from    raisins,  cider  and 
the  refuse  of  the  wine  presses.      This  has 
been  doctored  and  sold    as  wine.       There 
hava  also  been  import<.d  some  millions  of 
gallons  of    crude  spirita,  manufactured   in 
Ovrmany    from     pi>tato«'S     and     beetroot. 
This  is  treated  with  drugs,  and  put  upon 
the  market    as    pure  grape  brandy,   when 
it    really  oontaina  not    a    drop    of    grape 

I    >aice." 

•  It  m      

The  Anglo-American  Times  credits  Arpad 
Haraazthy,  the  great  Hungarian- California 

:  vine  grower,  with  the  statement  that  pure 
California  wine  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
•Aatam  cities  as  cheap  as  beer.  He  and 
others  eAimate  the  California  wine  orop  of 

I    this  year  at  30.000.000  galloos. 


SA!*    JOAQCIS    COCNTT. 

It  has  betn  imposinible  to  obtain  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  in  vines  iu 
San  Joaquin  county,  for  the  reason  that 
the  lands  were  long  since  divided  into  com 
paratively  small  holdings,  and  as  they  fixe 
almost  nnivertally  fine,  and  nearly  all  well 
adapted  to  grape  growing,  a  great  many 
small  vineyards  have  been  planted,  the 
exact  acrea^^e  of  which  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain.  However,  I  consider  two  thou- 
s.ind  acres  a  low  estimate;  and  1  am  pleased 
lo  note  in  this  connection  tbit  nearly  all 
the  vineyards  that  have  been  planted  in 
Ihe  very  choicest  varieties  ol  vines,  the 
preference  for  wine  grapes  being  for  the 
Tanuat,  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Cabernet 
Frenc,  Mond^-use,  Verdot,  Malbeck,  St. 
Macaire,  Petit  Bouschet.  Trosseau  and  Ma- 
laro,  for  red  wines;  the  Folle  Blanche, 
White  prolific,  Boal  and  Colombar,  for 
white  wiiit  s  and  brandies.  For  table  grapes 
Ihe  Black  Prince,  Tokay,  Emperor  and 
Black  Ferrara  are  almost  exclusively 
planted. 

I  would  urge  the  planting  of  resistant 
stocks  in  all  cases,  the  extra  expense  being 
amply  repaid  by  i>ermanency  of  the  vine- 
yard secured  thereby. 

PROSPECTS   or    INCBEASXD  ACBEAOE. 

It  is  probable  th;it  the  coming  winter  will 
see  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  vines, 
as  the  profits  derived  from  the  industry  in 
this  section  are  vtry  satisfactory,  the  yield 
being  phenomenally  heavy,  and  the  qnality 
of  the  prodnot  excellent.  San  Joaquin 
county  is  so  situated  that  both  sweet  and 
dry  wines  can  be  produced.  So  vineyards 
are  planted  in  raisin  grapes,  for  the  rea-on 
that  the  season  for  drying  is  so  short  as  to 
make  the  venture  hazardous. 

TABLE  'OBAPXS. 

Table  grapes  of  a  quality  unexcelled  are 
produced  on  the  black  lands  around  Stock- 
ton, and  a  considerable  acreage  is  devoted 
to  their  culture.  These  grapes  are  mostly 
shipped  to  the  Eaatern  markets,  and  the 
profiu  of  the  growers  are  very  large.  I 
look  for  wonderful  developments  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  Lands  can  be 
purchased  at  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre, 
according  to  location;  and  many  of  our 
wheat  farms  will  be  suUlivided  and  sold 
at  those  figures  during  the  coming  winter. 

No  irrigation  whatever  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine  in  most  parts  of  San 
Joaquin  county;  and  where  it  is  practiced 
UDDecesairily  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

BTAXtsi^rs  AXD  vsBciD  cotTyTiia. 

StaniitlauB  and  Merced  counties  are  just 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  grape  grow* 
ing  to  the  future  developments  of  their 
lands.  Both  these  countiea  contain  a 
small  acreage  of  old  vines  and  a  more 
considerable  acreage  of  vines  of  recent 
I  plantation.       Good  wines  have  been  made 


in  both  counties,  and  with  the  brtter  varie- 
tiea  of  vines  now  being  planted  we  may 
reasonably  expect  an  improvement  in  the 
product.  Raisins  of  excellent  quality  will 
undoubtedly  be  produced,  as  the  warm,  dry 
nights  would  seem  especially  adapted  to 
the  curing  of  the  grape.  Botn  of  the^e 
counties  contain  counties  acres  of  fine 
laud,  all  of  which  ha^  b.-en  devoted  to 
wheat  growing. 

Several  irrigation  schemes  are  assuming 
definite  shape,  and  a  large  amount  of  land 
will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  It  i»^ 
probable  that  both  Stanislaus  and  Merced 
counties  will  make  the  same  rapid  ailvauc*- 
m^nt  that  has  been  made  in  the  more 
southern  county  of  Fresno. 

FBtSNO    COrSTT. 

No  county  in  the  district  can  show  such 
wonderful  development  in  so  short  a  time 
as  Fresno.  At  the  time  of  my  last  report. 
the  acreage  of  thic  county  was  placed  at 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  while 
now,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics 
appended  to  this  report,  that  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  acres  are  planted  in  raisin  and 
wine  grapes,  of  wh  ch  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  are  iu  raisin  grapes,  the 
balance  iu  wine  grapes.  The  profits  from 
both  branches  of  the  industry  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  growers. 

The  vintage  of  last  season  amounted  to 
about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  wine,  nearly  all  of  which  has 
been  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
vintage  of  1S87  will  be  much  heavier,  as 
a  large  acreage  of  young  vines  will  be  in 
bearing.  A  large  part  of  the  young  plant 
of  Fresno  connty  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
pott,  sherry  and  brandy  varieties,  it  being 
generally  conceded  that  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  will  excell  in  these  products. 
Fresno  county  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
banner  raisin-producing  county  of  the 
S;ate,  the  cilmate  being  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  curing  of  grapes. 

THE    BAISIM    DIDCSTBT. 

The  raisin  pack  of  ISS6  was  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boxeS,  and  the 
amount  will  be  materially  increased  Ihi 
season.  The  profits  of  the  business  are 
large,  and  it  is  one  particularly  attractive 
to  people  of  limited  means,  the  heavy  in- 
vestments necessary  to  the  wine  business 
not  being  required.  Many  growers  sell 
their  products  to  the  packers,  in  the  sweat- 
boxes,  and  realize  a  handsome  income 
from  a  small  acreage  of  vines.  An  im- 
mense number  of  small  vineyards  will  be 
planted  this  winter  in  raisin  grapes 
throu(!hout  Fresno  county. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  only  vineyards  in 
the  county  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Fresno  City,  but  lately  large  tracts  of 
laud,  both  north  and  son'h,  have  been 
brought  under  irrigation  and  planted  in 
vines. 

The  vineyards  around  Mintum  and 
Maderia,  in  the  northern  pari  of  the 
county,  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
wiue  growing,  while  around  Fowler,  Sel 
ma  aud  Kiugsbnrg,  on  the  south,  the 
preference  is  givt-n  to  raisins. 

TTLARE    COrXTT. 

Tulare  county  is  at  last  realizing  the 
fact  that  she  has  countless  acres  of  fine 
land  well  adapted  to  grape  growing,  but  it 
is  only  within  the  past  three  years  that  any 
important  plantations  have  been  made . 
There  are  probably  eight  hundred  acres  of 
vines  in  the  connty  principally  in  raisin 
grapes,  and  as  the  conditions  are  similar, 
her  products  will  undonbiedly  equal  those 
ol  Frt-sno  in  ^Tr»-ll»-npe. 


Kern  county  also  has  planted  a  counder- 
able  acreage  of  vineyard  in  the  past  few 
yt-ars,  and  as  a  heavy  immigration  is  poor- 
iug  into  the  whole  Sun  Joaquiu  valley,  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  b.foreth5  wonder- 
fid  resources  of  this  county  will  be  more 
fully  developed.  Regarding  the  future  of 
the  induintry  in  general,  I  have  no  fears. 
Prices  lor  grapes  this  season  are  very  low 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  depression  will  be 
of  long  duration. 

The  business  of  condensing  must  in  its 
infancy,  and  when  fully  developed  will  un- 
doubtedly relieve  the  market  of  a  large 
part  of  thetsurplns  crop.  Our  pribcipal 
trouble  has  arisen  from  the  (net  that  our 
wiuts  have  bt-en  marketed  too  youug,  but  I 
believe  most  growers  will  now  hold  tb^m 
until  they  are  properly  matured,  aud  sales 
in  the  East  wiU  be  materially  increased  in 
consequence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  West, 
Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 


CASTERS'  PK(»ri  r*i  IN  ORAPE^i. 


Some  sections  of  Western  \ew  York  ob- 
serves a  writer  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden^ 
seems  admirably  adopted  to  grao**  growing, 
aud  thus  far  without  the  drawbacks  of  di'- 
ease.  A  single  township  is  report  to  have 
over  200O  acres  in  vines,  and  the  acreage 
planted  last  spring  is  reported  to  have  in- 
creased in  some  sections,  from  150  to  200 
per  cent,  which  will  fairly  double  the  |^ro- 
dnction  within  the  next  three  years.  In 
reference  to  the  question  of  pay  and  over- 
production, the  answer  is  m.ide  that  **there 
is  double  the  money  net,  in  grapes  at  two 
cents  a  pound  than  in  any  other  crop  they 
can  put  on  their  lands,  and  at  that  price, 
consumtion  would  increase,  and  the  mar- 
kets would  take  tnem  all,  even  if  the  pro- 
duct was  quadrupled.''  A  chimerical  idea 
to  our  view.  Educating  the  people  to  eat 
grapes  is  a  *'big  job'*  lo  be  accomplished. 
We  have  been  assured  by  some  of  our  New 
Jersey  growers  that  they  believe  that  chim- 
ercial  doctrine.  We  regret  their  ideas  of 
profit  are  not  more  elevated.  The  farming 
and  fruit  growing  business  should  pay  their 
followeis  as  great  a  profit  as  is  yielded  by 
any  other  industry,  and  it  is  notorious,  that 
at  present  it  falls  far,  very  far,  short  of  it. 
If  even  thess  prices  for  grapes  shall  be- 
come the  rule,  many  small  growers,  th^ 
writer  included,  will  go  to  grass. 


OELETERIOI'S     fiPIRI  m. 


A  letter  recently  appeared  in  the  Scots- 
man calling  attention  to  the  increasing  im- 
portation of  potatoe  spirits  into  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  iho  increase  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  having  amount- 
ed to  nearly  400,000  gallons.  As  this 
spirit  is  chiefiy  used  for  m<thylating  pur 
poses,  it  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  Ihn 
Its  increased  importation  was  a  sign  of  im- 
proved trade,  and  should  cun«equently  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction:  but  if,  as  is 
suggested,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  th*^  lower  classes  to  use  methylated 
spirits  as  a  beverage,  the  matter  assumes 
a  leas  favorable  aspect.  Few  forms  of 
alcohol  are  so  mischievous  as  potato 
spirit,  a-s  if  used  persistently,  it  produces 
insanity.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  no  means 
have  as  yet  been  found  of  making  spirit 
for  heating  purposea  absolutely  undrink- 
able,  even  by  the  most  hardened  topers, 
but  perhapa  something  may  yet  be  done 
to  effect  this.  -'  •* 
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Teetotalkees  do  not  have  all  the  best 
of  it,  remarks  th^^  Wiit  and  Sjyiril  Gnzettf. 
■when  statistics  nre  foithcomiug  as  to  ih<- 
eflfect  of  alcohol  upou  the  humau  sy.-tt'm.  A 
report  has  rect-ntly  bL-t-u  issn^d  from  Dr. 
Owen,  Secretary  of  the  luv.'Sligatiug  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following;  He- 
examined  into  the  history  of  4234  deceased 
liyes  of  twenty-five  years  and  upwards, 
and  found  that  the  average  age  at  the  time 
of  death  was,  in  the  case  of — 

The  habitually  temperate 62-13  yeai-s. 

Careless  drinktrs 59"67      ■' 

Free  drinkers ol'Gd      " 

Decidedly  intemperate 5203      '' 

Total  abstainers 51-22       " 

It  will    thus   be   seen  that  the  total  ab 
Btainers  show  the  worst  average  of  life. 


Notice  HAS  been  received  of  the  forma- 
tion of  R  Dried  Fruit  Association  for  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  be  of  much  assistance 
in  aiding  the  gi'uwer  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duce. Although  the  Association  will  act 
for  non-members,  the  information  of  mar- 
kets, etc.,  will  be  available  only  to  stock- 
holders, who  will  at  all  times  have  access 
to  the  records.  It  will,  therefore,  be  to 
the  advantage  of  fniit -growers  to  give  the 
new  entei-prise  their  active  support.  The 
capital  is  fixed  at  the  nominal  rate  of 
$2'50,000,  in  250,000  shares  of  $1  each. 
The  officers  of  the  Company  are — A.  T. 
Hatch,  Pre.-*ideut;  H.  Weinstock,  Vice- 
President;  Wm.  Bramhall,  Secretai-y,  and 
the  Bank  of  California  Treasurer. 


The  scgae  Convention  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  success.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  European  powers  have  signed 
the  proposed  treaty.  France,  one  of  the 
heaviest  continental  producers,  declines  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement.  The  action  of 
this  government  has  all  along  suggested  a 
disinclination  tc  look  with  favor  on  the 
contemplated  changes,  while  never  directlv 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Even  now  there  has  been  no  refusal  to 
join  the  Convention,  bat  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  of  delay  carried  out  from  the 
beginning,  a  desire  is  expressed  to  lay  the 
matter  over  another  year  for  consideration,  j 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  latest 
reports!  from  foreign  vineyards  in  BouforVs 
Circular:- 'Vf arm  wtstvrn  has  favored  the 
growth  of  grapts  in  the  Grande  Vineyards, 
the  fi-w  thunder  showers  now  and  then  in- 
tervening. Were  well  calculated  to  hasten 
maturity. 

The  tine  days  were  actively  availed  of  to 
top  off  (he  leiify  brancbt  s  of  vines,  and  sul- 
phur lb«-m  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
destroy  evt-ry  vestige  of  mildew  attack. 
The  vintage  will  not  be  completed  before 
the  25lh  of  September.  At  Charentes. 
while  the  fine  w.  atber  lasted,  good  head- 
way has  b,-,  u  made  in  the  vineyards,  but 
the  rains  having  set  in  again,  anxiety  about 
the  vintage  revives.  The  mildew  has  made 
such  ravages  in  the  Maine-et-Loire  during 
the  rains,  that  subsequent  treatment  during 
a  Week  of  snushiue  has  come  too  late,  and 
in  our  immediate  vicinity  we  now  see  a  fine 
crop  that  was  iu  prospect,  dwindle  down  to 
a  mere'uothiug.  At  Augers,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  vintage  outlook  is  fair.  In  the 
lower  Burgundy,  an  interval  of  bright  days 
have  come  too  late  to  repair  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  unseasonable  weeks  we 
have  passed  througb.  Prospects  of  a  fair 
yield  at  Eoussillon,  have  improved  some- 
what, vine  diseases  having  done  hardly  any 
damage  to  speak  of  in  this  region;  a  re- 
turn to  steady  clear  weather  would  still 
find  us  abundance  combined  with  fine  quali- 
ty. 

At  Cette,  the  vintage  outlook  has  im- 
proved. New  Mineral  and  Villeneuve 
grapes  for  table  use,  have  just  been  shipped 
to  Paris;  they  are  in  fine  condition,  and  if 
our  general  yield  approaches  them,  there 
wil'  be  no  reason  for  complaint.  In  South- 
ern France,  all  that  is  required  is  a  return 
of  the  warm  days  we  had  during  a  week  to 
still  secure  us  a  fine  vintage  despite  the 
many  drawbacks  we  have  liad  to  contend 
with. 

Exposed  as  Portugal  is  to  the  west  winds 
which  have  this  summer  been  prevalent 
and  have  overwhelmed  Western  Europe 
with  more  rain  tbau  has  fallen  there  since 
May  in  any  season  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  we  have  had  altogether  to  much  of  it, 
and  too  little  sunshine.  The  consequence 
has  been  an  extensive  rotting  of  gi-apes  on 
the  vinef.;  'we  shall,  therefore,  iu  any  event 
not  have  as  exuberant  a  yield  as  we  had  in 
1887  and  1886,  nor  will  the  quality  come 
up  to  standard  as  a  general  thing,  unless 
September  and  what  there  remains  of  Aug- 
ust bring  about  a  radical  change. 

Although,  taken  as  a  whole,  Ihis  summer 
has  brought  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  vines 
in  the_  German  wine  regions  have  donetoiei 
ably  well,  the  formation  of  grapes  at  the 
start  havaiug  mostly  been  faultless.  They 
have  developed  well  and  the  early  grapes 
gradually  approach  maturity;  Portuguese 
have,  as  usual,  done  best.  As  September 
is  the  month  that  makes  the  quality,  toler- 
able good  weather  during  its  course  may 
still  do  wonders.  Not  that  we  dare  expect 
anything  extra  iu  point  of  quality,  still  it 
may  yet  turn  out  quite  acceptable. 

Grapes  have  so  far  this  month  sufl'ered 
neither  from  hailstorms  nor  from  vine  dis- 
eases, and,  the  frequent  rains  notwith- 
standing- vintage  prospects  continue  toler- 
ably fair  in  Uuugary.  A  large  yield  is' not 
expected,  but  a  normally  warm  temperature 
may  still  secure  good  merchantable  quality 
from  now  to  the  beginning  of  Oi-tober,  a 
thing  very  much  to  be  wished  for.  The 
blue  Radarka  grape  iu  this  vicinity  has 
lone  splendidly. 

Advices  from  the  various  viticoltural  die  I 


(rids  in  Spain  are  on  (be  whole  most  en- 
couraging; vine  diseases  have  been  of  little 
account,  and,  despite  the  many  difficulties 
arising  from  the  continual  fiiictuations  of 
temperature,  at  liiuee  too  low.  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  general  crop  prospects  are 
all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

The  vintage  in  the  colony  of  Algeria  is 
going  to  be  an  unusually  early  one,  but  it 
it  hoped  proprietors  will  not  hurry  their 
new  wines  to  the  market  to  soon.  In  th' 
neighboring  French  protectorate  Tunis,  viti 
cultural  is  about  the  only  thing  that  thrives, 
and  is  likely  ever  to  prosper.  It  is  making 
good  headway;  Frenchmen  andEnglishmeii 
have  taken  it  iu  hand,  there  are  bothmone} 
and  experience  at  its  disposal. 

While  vintage  prospects  are  as  a  genera 
thing  not  ba  I  iu  Italv,  despite  the  vicis.si- 
tndes  of  temperature  in  the  northern  aui 
central  portitions  of  the  peninsula,  th 
general  situation  of  the  wine  trade  as  well 
ar  of  viticulture  in  the  south  in  particular^ 
pases  through  a  severe  crisis. 


Fbom  a  technical  wine  paper  we  gleai 
the  following  statistics  of  taverns  for  lb 
sale  of  c'istiiled  driuks,  which,  "ith  rda 
tion  to  temperance  facts  iu  couut  r  distine 
tion  to  wine  consumption,  are  of  interest: 
Bukorniii ....  1  saloon  for      283iuhabilant?. 

Moravia '•         "       293  " 

Galicia *■         '■       335 

Silesia "         •*       361 

Bohemia....        "         "       519  *' 

Tyrol "         "       631 

Trieste **         "       726 

Garicia "         "       735  ** 

Carinthia "         "      817 

Styvia "         '*       854  *' 

Dalmatia *'         "       905 

Istria "         '•       912 

Lower  Austria       "         "     1140  " 

Salzburg "         "     2974  " 

Vor  Artberg..  "  "  3976 
Upper  Austria  '■  '*  2963 
Carinthia "  49,918 

Where  wine  is  grown  and  abundant  in 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  whisky  tavern  has 
little  chance  for  flourishing. 


Sas  Francisco.  September  22,  1888. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  re- 
ports nine  failures  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories,  for  the  week  ending 
yesterday,  as  compared  with  tbirteen  for 
the  previous  week,  and  thirteen  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1887. 

The  failures  of  the  past  week  are  divided 
among  the  trades  as  folllows:  Two  batch- 
ers, two  grocers,  one  general  merchandise, 
one  saloon,  one  planing  mill,  one  saw  mill, 
and  one  dry  goods. 


The  PKOPOsiTiON  to  dry  a  large  portion 
of  the  grape  crop,  adopted  by  grow-  rs  iu 
the  Livermore  valley,  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  profitable  business,  judging  from  the  tone 
of  the  correspondence  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  agent  on  ibis  Coast  for  the  firm 
of  Ariel,  Meiubath  &  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Bartlett,  of 
Livermore.  The  Eastern  firms  offer  to 
handle  all  the  grapes  gro-vn  iu  this  section, 
and  well-dried  at  2^.^  cents  per  pound. 
This  price  is  the  equivalent,  expense  of 
packing  and  stemming  deducted,  of  from 
$14  to  $18  per  ton  for  the  fresh  grapes, 
according  to  quantity.  It  is  said  that  the 
offer  has  been  accepted,  and  that  Mr.  J. 
O,  Allen,  agent  for  the  purchasers,  will 
shortly  arrive  at  Livermore  to  make  con- 
t:act6. 


Magke's  Htal  Estate  Circniar,  issued  for 
September,  says:  Although  the  real  estate 
market  was  reckoned  a  quiet  oue  iu  August, 
nevertheless  a  very  full  business  was  done 
iu  it.  The  total  number  of  sabs  recorded 
was  441,  of  the  value  of  $1,877,419.  These 
figures  do  not  by  any  means,  either,  re]  r  - 
sent  the  total  transactions  of  August.  N- t 
to  speak  of  the  Lick  sale  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  not  yet  of  record,  there  were  at 
least  fifty  more  sales,  of  the  value  of  over 
$520,000,  which  are  not  yet  closed.  la 
some  quarters  it  has  been  stated  that,  im 
consequence  of  the  dullness  of  the  late 
spring  and  snmmLr  months,  pricts  had  de- 
clined' We  would  at  once  note  the  reduc- 
tion if  it  occurred,  but  we  know  of  no  such 
reduction  anywhere .  Holders  for  two  or 
three  years  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
advances,  that  stationary  rates  are  looked 
Qpon  as  a  decline.  With  September  the 
fall  business  opens.  The  fall  and  winter 
Sirasons — say  from  first  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  April,  are  always  the  most  active 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  San  Francisco. 
Th'j-  nearness  of  the  Prei-idential  election 
may  restrict  activity,  but  will  not  prevent  a 
.jood  real  estate   business  from   being  done. 


Aftee  an  experience  of  over  eight  years, 
he  business  of  the  Sonoma  Wine  and 
Brandy  Company  of  New  York,  has  in- 
creased to  such  proportions,  that  much 
larger  premises  were  required.  The  firm 
hue  th-r-. fore  been  forced  to  add  to  their 
■itorage  capacity  by  taking  in  the  adjoining 
building,  No.  3  Front  street,  which  has 
been  connected  with  No.  1  by  a  large  arch- 
way. This  gives  ample  room  for  78  casks 
which  range  in  capacity  from  1700  to  3500 
gallons.  This  company  is  agent  for  the 
brandies  and  sweet  wines  of  the  well- 
Known  vineyardists,  George  West  &  Son. 


The  foue  principal  wine-makers  of  the 
Glen  Ellen  grape-growing  section  of  So- 
noma county  have  decided  to  form  a  com- 
bination of  their  own  and  will  hereafter 
make  their,  wines  at  the  two  points  near-st 
the  Santa  Rosa  and  Carquinez  Railri'rtl 
and  ship  it  directlv  East.  The  m.-mbiL-rs  of 
the  combination  are  Captain  Drummoud, 
Arthur  Macartney.  Lawn  nee  Watson  and 
Mrs.  K.  Warfield.  They  represen:  about 
1-50,000  gallons  of  the  best  wine  iu  Sonoma, 
the  product  from  French  and  Rhine  cut- 
tings. 


The  Santa  Claba  County  Yiticultural 
Society  held  iheir  regular  session  last 
week.  Suggestions  were  made  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Society  would  encour- 
age the  making  of  an  exhibit  of  the 
couutv  viticultnral  products.  Considerable 
discussion  then  took  place  on  the  couditi'.'n 
of  the  market  and  prospects  of  the  fruit 
crop.  The  gratifying  statement  was  also 
made  that  producers  were  being  offevtd  $13 
per  ton  for  their  grapes. 


WHOI  ESALE    MARKET. 

Viuotations  jdien  are  for  large  lota  to  the  whole 
sale  trale. 

CALI)''OR!<IA   RAISlys. 

Halves,  (Quarters  and  Eiebths.  '25,  50  and  75  cent « 
higher  respectively  than  whole  box  prices, 

Lond' D  levers,  choice  per  box 81  65(9  1  75 

"    fancj-      "      **    1  SOtflt  2  00 

Layeis.  per  box I  50,2  1  *>^ 

Loose  Mutcatel- 


,  commoo,  per  t>ox . . 
choice.  "  "  .. 
fancy,  '■       "   .. 

in  sacks,  per  lb.  ... 


1  40<dc  1  .50 
1  ft5irf  1  60 
1  60(*  1  80 

Unstemmed     "    in  sacks,  per  lb 4\ia        5c 

Stemmed         "        "  "        o(a    o^^jc 

Seedless  "        "  "        4(a        6c 

"  "        per  20-I^.  box 90@ 

"  Sultanas,  unbleacheci,  in  boxes,  ^  lb.        6@ 

"  bleached,  "        "  @ 

CAXKBD  0  RAPES. 

Grapes,  Muscat.  2^  It-B-  $  1  40^  1  50.  Galla.  4  50 

aft.,  tins     2  25(3  2  45 
Dried  Grapes,  per  lb 3@  3  Ji 


Sept.  28,  1888 


S^VN   rR^VXCISCO    MERCH^V^'T 


HK.\.<«1BLE    Sl'UUEKriOSiS. 


John    H.    Wheeler.    Esq.,    Exkcctive 

OrnCBB   StaTB   VincULTCRAL    COUMISKION. 

Dear  ifir:  Id  reply  to  yoar  circular  I  muKt 
conffftH  profound  ignorftoce  as  to  the  ques- 
tions it  propoaads.  I  have  been  here  only  a 
mouth  or  so,  and  poases-s  oiertly  the  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  culturf  of  the  grape  the 
East  is  apt  to  bestow.  Ui>w.-T«r.  I  am  very 
aniions  to  learn;  and  if  yoii  eau  spare  me 
rnoagb  of  your  valuable  lime  to  inform  me 
wh'Te  I  can  procure  a  conciHt>  mrthoi)  ol 
the  newest  and  bt-st  mode  of  treating  the 
vine,  as  wt;ll  an  tha  kindn  best  adapted  to 
the  rarioQR  piirposei^,  I  would  con^idir  ray- 
so' f  under  deep  obligations  to  you.  I  am 
•ImOAt  totally  blind;  but  listening  with  the 
keenest  interest  to  the  proceedings  of  your 
last  meeting,  which  my  children  read  to 
me,  I  agree  with  those  who  advocated  an 
intimate  co-operation,  bat  see  no  salvation 
in  the  establiahment  of  a  bank.  Mv  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  the  nttt  r  selfish- 
ness of  such  institutions,  which  nniversally 
devour  those  who  fostered  them.  Some 
day  I  may,  with  your  pi-rmission.  lay  be- 
fore your  society  the  detailed  plan  for  a 
close  and  strong  union  of  the  viticulturists, 
bat  shall  confine  myselt  to-day  to  a  few 
general  hints. 

The  Union  ought,  if  possible,  embrace 
the  entire  fraternity.  It  onght  to  have  an 
ejecutive  board,  to  which  the  members 
should  submit  Implicitly.  A  moderate  ad- 
mission fee  should  be  charged,  to  be  spent 
in  securing  a  large  central  depot  here  and 
at  some  convenient  place  East,  whence  all 
movements  in  that  region  could  be  directed. 
A  few  salaried  offict-rs  should  superintend 
all  local  as  well  at  general  shipments,  which 
should  be  uniform  and  made  on  such  road 
or  roads  as  would  grant  the  most  libeml 
rates.  The  wines  shipped  from  here  ought 
to  be  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  Union, 
and  all  those  unworthy  of  its  reputation 
rejected.  A  yearly  fee  should  be  charged 
all  the  members — in  proportion  to  the  acre- 
age owned  by  the  members.  The  shipping 
should  be  done  in  winter,  in  lots  of — say, 
a  thousand  barrels  at  a  time;  if  possible,  in 
large  trains  chart*-red  for  that  purpose,  to 
secure  the  possible  cheapt  st  rates.  A 
large  number  of  agencies  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  East,  to  which  the  convoy 
could  be  dixpatcbed  without  delay,  to  re- 
ceive such  treatment  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire. 

Such  a  scheme  could  be  easily  executed 
provided  the  members  of  the  Union  could 
and  would  rise  above  that  sordid  selfishness 
and  individual  greadiness.  unfortunately 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  our  race. 
If  it  is  not  carried  oat;  if  the  business  is 
continued  in  the  present  desultory  and 
sbiftleas  manner,  it  rt  quires  no  prophet  to 
foretell  the  grrtdual  decay  and  final  c<-8sa- 
tion  of  the  Titicultore  of  California.  W'e 
should  not  look  to  the  support  of  the  Slate, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  geuerully  blind 
to  its  best  interests,  but  seek  our  salvation 
Ib  a  oo-operalioD  void  of  tho  objectionable 
teataies  cow  generally  tainting  trust  and 
•orporalions. 

Begging  you  not  to  criticize  too  severely 
the  words  of  a  well-meitning  supporter  of 
the  good  cause,  I  sign  myself. 

Yours  siucerclj, 
RrzK>Lra  Leonbart,  8b. 
FaiMSo,  September  23,   1888. 


Latest  news  from  the  wine-making  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  termed  as  favorable  as  it 
might  be.  The  low  p»  rcentag.*  of  sugar 
givi  s  much  trouble  in  fermentation.  ThiR 
ia  especially  the  caae  with  the  Zinfandel, 


KCEPIIVO     FBKSH    tiBAPEA.  ] 

C.  A  Green,  in  an  Eastern  wine  paper, 
in  discussing  this  interesting  subji-ct.  sij-s: 
If  you  have  a  cool,  dry  ctllar  or  fruit- 
ruom  and  the  best  keeping  varieli.  s.  the 
question  of  keeping  grapes  is  a  simple 
one.  At  tbe  gr«.at  vineyards  the  grnpeh 
are  brought  in  (rum  the  vint  yards  in  long, 
shallow  picking  boxes,  holding  perhaps 
forty  pounds,  wbich  are  stortd  one  above 
the  other  in  fruit  houses  and  left  there  un- 
til wanted  for  market  or  other  purposes. 
Months  after  they  come  out  as  fresh  as 
when  pickeil.  If  the  room  is  vtrydamp, 
or  the  grapes  are  placed  in  too  large  or 
deep  boxes,  they  will  mould.  Thick- 
skinned  grapes,  tike  the  Agawam,  Isa- 
bella or  Cawtawba,  keep  best;  while  such 
tender-skinned  varieties  as  the  Concord 
are  the  poorest— yet  I  have  kept  Concords 
up  to  January  by  packing  in  dry  sawdust 
in  market  or  bushel  baskets.  A  simple 
method  is  to  place  grape  leaves  between 
layers  of  grapes,  as  you  pick  them,  or 
sheets  of  paper.  This  f-revents  the  clust- 
ers from  pr-Bsing  against  each  other  too 
closely,  thus  preventing  mould  and  de- 
cay. Handsome  clusters  are  preserved  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  the  vine  with  it,  and 
placing  one  end  in  a  bottle  of  water,  also 
by  covering  a  stem  of  the  cluster  at  the 
point  where  cut,  with  wax.  Kemember 
too  avoid  too  dry.  too  damp,  and  too 
warm  rooms.  Grapes  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  freezing  point  as  possible,  and 
not  fretze.  While  immature  grapes  are  al- 
ways destroyed  by  freezing,  Patrick  Barry 
says  that  those  fully  ripened  are  not  des- 
troyed .  lie  has  had  ripe  Delawares  freez 
without  injnry.| 

E.  p.  Roe  kept  Cawtawba,  Isabella, 
Diana  and  lona  by  picking  on  a  clear  day, 
using  grape  scissors  so  as  not  to  handK- 
much,  removing  all  imperfect  berries  and 
placing  in  clean,  dry  earthern  jars,  in  lay- 
ers a  bunch  deep,  and  filling  the  jur  in 
this  way.  Place  a  double  sheet  of  paper 
over  the  top  layer  and  put  on  the  lid. 
Strong,  unbleached  muslin  is  passed  en- 
tirely over  the  lid,  or  cover  of  the  jar,  cov- 
ering has  fully  dried  and  hardened  the 
jars  are  buried  on  a  dry  knoll  beyond  th 
action  of  the  frost,  a  stake  being  pliict:d 
over  each  j»»r  to  locate  it  accurately. 


TUe    MlSCAT    UKAPK. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  Muscat  grape, 
says  the  RtvtUU^  is  becoming  more  marked 
every  year.  CioTerdale  climate  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  growing  this  variety,  es- 
pecially so  in  the  foothills  in  the  vicinity  ol 
town.  It  gives  additional  flavor  and  pro- 
duces more  sugar  which  are  advantages 
in  it9  favor.  Bt sides  being  fuvoiatly 
adapt*  d  to  the  growing  of  this  favorite 
table  grape,  an  unlimited  market  is  beitig 
opened  up  at  every  doer.  The  exteut^iou  u( 
the  railroad  to  Ukiah  and  then  on  to  Eu- 
reka, opens  np  a  vast  territory  which  can- 
not grow  the  Muscat  grape,  and  the  de- 
mand from  that  source  will  take  all  the 
grapes  that  can  be  grown  here,  and  at 
prices  that  will  be  very  rtmuueralive. 

This  has  been  a  very  bad  year  for  viue- 
yardists,  as  the  prices  ranges  from  $8  to 
$12  for  Zinfandel  and  good  wine  grapes. 
However,  the  Muscat  variety  sold  for  $20 
per  ton.  When  prices  are  again  restor.  d 
the  Muscat  will  raise  in  proportion,  and 
will  always  stand  among  the  highest  prieed. 
On  the  event  of  the  railroad  Uing  farther 
extended  to  meet  some  Eastern  road  which 
is   heading    for    the    Pacific  Ct-nst    Cluver 


dale  will  be  on  the  dirt-ct  linei  and  thf  n  the 
market  will  be  opened  through  tha  North- 
ern States  and  Tfrritories,  a  non-fruit 
producing  country,  and  daily  fruit  trains 
will  be  formed  in  Sonoma  county  in  sea- 
son for  Eastern  shipment.  Tbe  Muscat 
grape  u  one  of  the  U  st  shippers  and 
one  of  oiir  most  der-irnble  fruits,  so  we  ar. 
safe  to  (iiiy  that  this  luscious  grape  has  a 
most  profitable  future.  In  this  dv>irable 
vicinity,  with  land  in  the  foothills  adapted 
to  grapes  or  any  dtsirable  fruit,  thai  can 
1h-  purchased  from  $15  to  $40  per  acre, 
what  opportnniti<s  are  laying  open  for 
good,  enterprising  p>  ople  to  develop. 


AHAKIIN     FOB     WINKK. 

The  awards  forprimiiims  on  wine  and 
brandies  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  have 
been  made  as  follows: 

Best  general  display  of  California  bran- 
dies and  win<8~H.  W.  Crabb,  of  Oakdale, 
Kapa  comity.  $100. 

B.St  braudy  over  one  year  old — H.  W. 
Crabb.  $20. 

Best  brandy  one  yiar  old — H.  W.  CraVib, 
$10. 

Best  sweet  wim— H.  W.  Ciabb.  $20. 

Best  California  port  wine — H.  W.  Crabb, 
$20. 

Best  white  wine  (Riesling) — F.  Gund- 
lach  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  $20. 

Best  claret  wine  over  one  year  old  (Zin- 
fandel)—F.   C.  Hell«ig.  Nevada  City,  $20. 

Best  ciiiret  wine  one  year  old  (Cabernet) 
— M.  M,  Estee,  Xapa,  $10.; 

Best  sherry  wiue — M.  S.  Neviss,  Sacra' 
mento,  $20. 

Thr  sMinples  ol  wine  and  brandy  tested 
Were  takru  from  » aeh  exhibit  by  Superin 
teudeut  h:\  Bn  -,  and  the  entire  bottle  wrap 
ped  in  iKiptrT  -iiid  numbered,  so  that  the 
experts  who  made  the  test  Were  unfamiliar 
with  the  maker  s  name. 


WIXK    MATfKITY. 


It  Seems  a  misuse  of  the  w->rd,  says  the 
Au'tlyht.  when  we  apply  the  term  ripening 
to  such  products  as  wine  and  liquors,  y.  t. 
as  a  matter  or  chemical  and  gastronomic 
science,  the  application  is  not  only  appro 
priate  but  cvm  hiippily  sngg  stive.  The 
analogy  between  the  process  undergone  by 
a  peach  in  passing  from  the  green  to  th 
mature  stage,  to  that  undergone  by  a  wine 
or  liquor,  is,  if  possible,  m<»r.?  than  an 
analogy,  aud  closely  approaches  identity. 
The  fruit  changes  in  textare,  becoming 
softer  and  1>  ss  fibrous,  the  starch  is  modi 
ficd  into  glucose,  minute  quantities  of 
hydro-carbons  aie  broken  into  the  com 
pound  ethers  and  alcohols,  which  make  up 
the  flavor  and  bonqu>  t,  and  many  injurious 
substances  are  broken  down  and  dt  stroyed 
So,  in  the  aging  of  a  Mad'irn  wiue.  e 
whisky  or  brandy,  there  is  a  change  in 
the  texture,  or,  to  use  a  more  accurate 
term,  the  specific  gravity.  A  microscopic 
amount  of  germ  is  metamor|.hostd  into 
glucose,  small  quantities  of  the  fusil  oils 
are  broki-n  into  more  c<miposite  compound 
ethers  and  alcohols,  and  other  elements 
are  lost  or  di^troyed.  It  is  no  ex'-rcise  of 
the  scientific  imagination,  but  a  demnu. 
slnible  truth,  that  a  pear  which  posses 
into  delicious  and  perfect  maturity  uiH>n 
the  bough,  passes  through  tht*  same  de 
velupment  as  a  barrel  of  old  Miid-ir.t  or  a 
cask  of  cognac  in  a  well-appoiui  d  ware- 
house. The  analogy  or  id-ntify  runs  even 
fnrth'T      I'liripe  fruit  ia   notoriously  diffi- 


cult of  digestion,  producing  serious  dis- 
ord-  rs.  Its  taste  and  odor  are  frequently 
repnlsive,  if  n<  t  at  least  disitgret  able.  It 
is  uBt  <1  only  by  the  ignonnt,  and  notably 
by  the  small  boy,  so  often  ridicnted  by  tbe 
humorist  nnd  paragrapber.  Unripe  wines 
and  liquors  olten  eitrrt  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence upon  the  Sfthi'uilative  syst^^m.  A 
uew  or  ''grefn"  Bord>-uux  or  Burgundy  fre- 
quently causes  vomiting;  fiesh  cider  and 
grape  juice,  diarrhwa;  raw  whisky,  gas- 
tritis aud  enteritis.  Such  goods  are  never 
used  by  thtf  connoisseur,  but  only  by  the 
ignorant.  It  rt quins  but  little  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  discriminate  be- 
tween ripe  and  unripe  fmit.  It  rf  quires 
much  to  distiuquish  between  ripe  and  nn- 
ripe  wines  and  liquors. 


Hmfgnr     QuoIai  on«. 


California  Sugar  R  fin>  ry  price  list  dat«d 
September  27lh  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  8*ic; 
Circle  A  Crushed.  7 '4c;  Fin  C.ushed,8*;c; 
Extra  Powdered,  8^,c;  Diy  Granulated, 
8\c; Confectioners'  Circle  .\,  8i,c;ExtraC, 
7»;c;  Goldtn  C,  7*,c;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  30c;  hf  do.  32;;c;  5-gall  kegs, 
37^ie:  1  gall  tins,  47?  ,c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  Am-rican  Sugar  R*  finery 
daled  September  6lb:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls.  8>4c;  Circle  A,  Crushed.  8%c:  Fioc 
Cmshed.8^;c;  Powdered,  SJ^c;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered,  8%c;  Dry  Granulated,  8S'c:  XX 
Dry  Granulated,  8»;  c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  6c;  Extra  C.  7j-,c;  Golden  C,  6';c; 
American  Golden  Syrap.  in  bbls,  30c  per 
gallon. 

timpTM  fui  Food. 


It  is  now  conceded  by  scientists  and  well 
informed  men,  in  all  professions,  that,  as 
food  for  human  btings,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  vegetable  world  superior  to  grapes;  and 
they  not  only  give  strength,  endurance  and 
vivacity  to  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
well,  but  restore  the  sick  and  debiliated  to 
health,  when  eaten  freely  during  the  vin- 
tage seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  vineyards, 
or  fresh  from  tho  city  markets.  It  is  also 
n  well  established  fact,  in  grape  regions, 
(hat  the  large  number  of  girls  who  work 
among  grapes  continuously  throughout  the 
Seasons  of  picking  and  sbiping,  which  ia 
from  September  to  December,  or  later, 
gain  in  flesh  from  five  to  twenty  pounds, 
and  many  who  come  from  the  cities,  in 
d'libuled  health,  relnru  to  their  bom»s, 
Well  and  strong. 


Fob  the  month  tndiog  July  31st.  (he 
totttl  value  of  imi>ort8  of  merchandise 
into  th**  United  Slates  free  aud  dutiable 
was  $o9.31B.627,  against  $56,593,226  in 
the  same  period  of  18»7.  For  July.  18d8. 
the  tf'tal  value  of  export**  of  domestic 
merchandise  was  $42,908,616,  against 
$16,500,923  in  same  month  of  1887. 


The  Natoma  Vineyard  Co.,  has  been  in- 
corjHiratid  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000, 
divided  into  C,000  shares.  The  directors 
irt  :  II- ruian  BmhUI.  Daniel  Titus,  Chas. 
W.  bb  Howard,  O.  S.  Howard  aud  P.  W 
Aiznes. 

The  uatest  San  Francisco  prices  for 
grapes  are  as  follows:  Rose  de  Peru,  30® 
45c.;  Muscat,  30(rt  35c.  per  box;  Malvoiitie, 
r^j45c.;  wine  grapes  (per  ton),  $16(a20; 
Tokay.  3il(«60c.;  white  grapes.  25(»40c.; 
Curuichjry.  5<>{A  75c;  and  loabcHs,  60<^ 
75c.  Black  Hamburg.  90^  40c. 
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SAN    TRAlfCISOO    MEECHAiJT. 


Sept.  28,  1888 


JLUJiVJUj    REPORT    OF     I.     DF.  TIRK, 


'CommiBsioner  for  the  Sonoma  District,  1887 


To  THK  Board  of  State  ViTicuLxrEAL 
Commissioners — Gentlemen:  The  under- 
Bigued  ViticuUnral  Commissiontr  for  Sono- 
ma Dietrict.  which  includes  the  counties  of 
Sonoma.  Marin,  Lako,  Mendocino,  Hum- 
boldt, Del  Norte,  Trinity  and  Siskiyou, 
herewith  submits  a  report  of  the  grape- 
growiug  interest  of  said  district. 

Since  making  the  Ust  report,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  acreage,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  varieties  of  wine 
grapes. 

QUALITY. 

We  find  the  quality  of  our  wines  very 
much  improved  as  the  vineyards  age.  The 
old  Mibsion  grape,  that  years  ago  made 
very  harsh  and  rough  wines,  now  produces 
from  the  same  vineyard  wines  which  would 
not  be  recognized  as  Mission;  these  wines 
are  now  mild,  soft  and  agreeable  in  taste. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  vineyards 
age,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  as  good 
wines  as  those  from  European  vineyard':. 

We  must,  however,  look  to  the  best  Eu- 
ropean varieties  of  wine  grapes  for  the 
future  fine  wines  of  California,  it  having 
been  thoroughly  proven  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  the  fine  wine  grapes  of  Eu- 
rope preserve  their  best  characteristics  in 
California.  I  would  recommtud  to  all 
those  who  intend  settiug  out  new  vineyards 
that  they  plant  only  the  choici.st  European 
varieties,  as  these  varieties  are  now  abund- 
ant enough  to  be  obtaiued  from  almost  any 
of  the  vineyards  throughout  this  district. 

SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Accoiding  to  the  assessor's  report  of 
Sonoma  county,  there  are  twenty-five  thou- 
fiand  acres  planted  in  vineyard,  aggregat- 
ing twenty  million  vines.  Sonoma  Valley 
and  adjacent  hills  have  long  since  proven 
their  superiority  for  fine  wines,  and  the 
country  lying  between  the  Sonoma  Valley, 
SaDta  Rosa,  Healdsbnrg  and  Cluverdale, 
has  a  wtll-tstabiithtd  reputation  for  fine 
quality  in  grapes  and  wine. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  hilly 
lands  of  this  district  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  wine  grape.  In  fact,  the  same  rule 
applies  in  California  as  in  Europe — viz: 
the  best  wine  grapes  are  product  d  on  billy 
land. 

YIELD    OF    WINE. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  famous  vine- 
yards of  Europe  the  yield  of  wine  is  com- 
paratively small.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
vineyards  of  Sonoma  Dibliitt  yi^  Id  so 
largely  of  grapes  as  other  grape-growing 
Bectious,  but  we  believe  the  future  will 
prove  our  wines  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

AGING. 

It  has  been  clairotd  that  California  wine 
does  not  improve  after  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  the  wine  should  be  drank  by  the 
time  it  is  three  years  old.  This  advice  is 
calculated  to  deter  people  from  holding 
their  wine  to  age.  The  fact  is,  that  Cali- 
fornia wine  improves  by  age  as  much  as 
any  other  wine.  However,  the  wine  for 
aging  must  be  sound  and  well  fermented. 
My  experience  is  that  wioe  is  not  a  good 
and  wholesome  drink  until  it  is  two  years 
old  and  over. 

TABIBTIES    FOE    IMPBOVrNENTS. 

As  a  greater  portion  of  our  vineyards  are 
planted  with  Zinfandel  for  red  wine,  I 
would  recommend  for  improvem'  nt  in 
quality,  grafting  in,  say  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Cabernet 
Franc   or   Merlot;   these   varieties  are  shy 


bearers,  but  of  high  quality.  For  quantity 
and  quality  combined,  I  would  i\  commend 
the  Taunat  and  St.  Macaire.  By  such 
grafting,  we  will  by  degrees  improve  and 
change  the  quality  of  our  wines  in  a  few 
years,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defy  compe- 
tition and  adulteration.  Ordinary  wines 
are  easily  imitated,  but  fine  wines  cannot 
be  imitated  by  artificial  means;  neither  can 
ordinary  wines  be  flavored  to  equal  fiue 
wiuis.  To  change  the  vineyards  of  ordin- 
ary white  wine  grapes,  I  would  recommend 
grafting  in  Johannisberg  Riesling,  Semillon 
Blanc  and  Sauvignon  Blanc,  The  Johan- 
nisberg Ritsliug  is,  perh.ips,  the  finest  of 
all  white  grapes,  but  is  a  very  small 
be.irer. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    VINE. 

From  general  information  and  personal 
observation  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  ab- 
sence of  any  alarming  disease  among  the 
vineyards  in  Sonoma  district,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  phylioxeru. 

In  Sonoma  Valley  the  phylloxera  has 
been  found  since  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
its  existence  iu  the  State,  and  is  slowly  but 
surely  advancing.  It  has  reached  within 
six  miles  ea>*t  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  it  has 
been  found  in  one  vineyard. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that 
Mr.  Dressell  and  others  of  Sonoma  have 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  native  wild 
wine  of  the  Eastern  States,  Vlt'iti  nparia, 
thoroughly  resists  the  phylloxera.  Further, 
it  is  praclically  demonstrated  that  the 
grafting  of  fine  European  varieties  on  this 
resistant  stock  is  a  grand  success. 

CLIMATE. 

The  frost  has  occasioned  considerable 
loss  in  some  of  the  vineyards  through  the 
middle  and  southera  portion  of  the  county; 
the  damage  aggregating  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  It  is  thus  far  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  damage  by  blight  or  coulure.  [ 
estimate  the  crop  of  1887  thirty-three  per 
cent,  less  than  was  that  of  1886.  The 
northern  part  of  Sonoma  county  escaped 
froot.  and  the  crop  prospect  is  reported  to 
be  fully  as  large  as  that  produced  iu  1886. 

A  comparatively  new  district  has  recently 
been  developed,  known  as  Green  valley, 
lying  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Russian 
river,  adjacent  to  and  among  the  redwood 
country  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  there 
are  some  ot  the  finest  and  most  promising 
young  vineyards  of  the  State.  This  sec- 
tion bids  fair  to  have  in  the  near  future  a 
reputation  second  to  none  other  iu  the 
county. 

The  energetic  and  enterprising  viticuUur- 
ist,  Guy  E.  Grosse,  of  Santa  Rosa,  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  the  Sonoma  dis- 
trict which,  though  at  one  time  covered 
with  brushwood  and  heavy  undergrowth, 
aud  considered  worthless,  can  now  be  clas- 
sified among  the  best  wine  and  fruit  lands 
in  the  country.  They  need  only  proper 
clearing  of  brush  and  stone.  The  same 
lands  now  carry  a  value  of  from  ^■SOO  to 
$500  per  acre  when  worked  into  good  con- 
dition for  cultivation. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  wine  manu- 
factured from  vintage  of  1886  was  3,500,- 
000,  from  25,000  tons  of  grapes  worked. 

LAKl    COXTMTT. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  promising 
young  vineyards  in  this  county,  and  with 
the  climate,  adaptability  and  nature  of  the 
soil.  Lake  county  will  in  the  future  be  one 
of  our  first-class  wine  counties. 

MENDOCINO    AND    OTHER    COUNTIES. 

Of  Mendocino   county   I    cannot    obtain 


any  positive  information,  but  from  what  I 
have  learned  there  is  but  very  littlr  atten- 
tion given  to  vine  culture.  I  can  also  re- 
port the  aame  of  Siskiyou,  Humboldt, 
Trinity  aud  Del  Norte.  Marin  county  is 
slowly  but  surely  increasing  her  vineyards. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  DeTukk, 
Viticultural  Commissioner  for  the  Sonoma 

District, 


FOR  SALE, 

—  Al'PLY  AT  — 
UIBce  or  '-H.  F.  MERCnANT." 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  huudrtd  nen-s  iu  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  diive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acn  s  pltnited  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  Th-  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
lolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. S.-V(  ral  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  ouk  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  aud  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  clegaut  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California, 

Inquire  of  "  W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Fiiincisco  Mfuchant. 


Registration  for  ttie  General  [lection, 

All  electors  desiring  to  vote  at  the  General 
Election  to  be  held  Novemb  r  G,  1888.  must 
be  registered  regardless  of  any  previoas 
registration. 

R<  gistration  for  the  General  Election  to 
be  held  November  6.  1888,  will  commence 
!  at  the  Office  of  the  Register  of  Voters,  in 
the  basement  of  the  New  City  Hall,  on 
WEDNESD.'W.  AuK-Jst  8.  1888,  and  will 
continue  until  MONDAY.  October  15,  1888, 
inclusive.  Office  hours  from  9  o'clock  a.m. 
to  5  o'clock  P.M. 

The  r-^gistration  of  voters  in  the  precincts 
will  be  held  from  October  16th  to  20th  in- 
clusive. By  order  of  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners.  BEN.  A.  PRINDLE, 

August  4,  1888.  Regi-trar. 


OLIVE  RANCH  OP  448  ACRES, 

Or  240  acres  in  one  place  and  208  in  the 

other.  Sold  together  or  apart,  having 
11.000  olives  planted,  and  commence  to 
bear  in  1887.  Fully  equipped  with  build- 
ings, agricultural  tools,  horses,  etc.  Sixty 
tons  of  hay  and  plenty  of  grain;  fine  stream 
of  water.  Title  perfict.  Situated  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  near  Los  Olivoa  depot. 
Will  Sfll  at  a  bargain. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

SANTA     BARBARA, TAL. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa, 
John  Dwight  &  Go's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS: 

JANUARY  1,  1875 $     300,000  $     747,488  45 

JANUARY   1,1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

JANUARY   1,1888 1,000,000  2,181,925  18 

Losses  Paid  in  Twenly-flve  Years,  $7,600,000  00. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary, 

ALPHEU3  BULL,  Vice-PrsBiden,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  ABst.  »ecr«tary. 


Sept.  28,  1888 


SA^i    PKAXCISCO    MEKCH^N^l. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S-  CO'S  STEAMER  SAN  BLAS,  SEPT.   IS,  1888. 


TO     NEW   YORK. 


J  I-     . 

S  9  *  t-  o 
A  H  

or 

CVCo 

i  V  c«     . 

ij 


COvpykCo 2  tfcftrl.  Win*    . 

"  1  tttrrrl  Brandy  . 


t.P 

A  V 

E  V  B.  in 

11  to  dtttnoDd. 

B8  

E  B  A^ 

Fa. 

A  U  

(■  N  

8  in  diAmood. . 
e  1>  Klin 


riCKA«M  An  UMilMH. 


lU  Urn-Is  i»ine  .... 

lO  l.Ajr.U  Wii,« 

■"'■2  bsrrrls  lA  it- 

B  Drejlu*  A  Co.  .  J.'»  l*fr«  *  Wine 

L' ah'ii:i»«  *  Co.  l.iO  barrrU  Wine.... 
I  GuutllACb  A  Co  . .    .     tiJIbttrrc'a  Wine 

1  lull  bArrel  « ine  . . . 

1  ke;  Wine 

»u  i3w»  Wine  

I  lj»(r^l  Bno<J>' 

WiUUnM,Utnx>oJ  A  Co  9  pAckkgei  Wtne..... 
LAChniAA  A  jAcobi I A  bArreli*  Wine.  .... 

aSbMTcUWoe 

1.5  bArreb  Wine 

•iO  bAffrls  Wiiie 

25  *i*rrel»  Wine 

2a  t>ArreU  Wine..... 

lOlATRb  Wine 

ti  b«rreifl  Wine 

20  bAirels  Wine 

4.>  puncheons  WtiM  . 


fotAl  Amount  of  Wio«,  10  cam*  And  . 
TotAl  uuooot  or  Bnuidv.  I  cmeeAod  . 


10(1 

Se- 
am 

480 

2.en< 

1,210 
7.102 

2.0111 


3117 

766 

1,T8» 

771 

1.027 

1.222 

1,278 

512 

306 

I.OIM 


»:8 
12» 
16)1 

250 

l.iH  n 

CrfM) 

2,sil 
1,17U 


111 
12.5 
257 
611 
25» 
21)1 
SS«. 
362 
I.W 
1S7 
4. 55 
l.aiHi 


28,840 
SO 


«10  8H7 
'13S 


TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


C  H.  Sao  JUAa  lid  Sur iHonce  DavIs  A  Co 2  burcle  Wine. 

P  J  A.  Coriato {Stockton  Mll-inf  Co. ..  43  pockafee  Wine 

G  in  diAJnoQJ,  San  JUAn  del  Sur  Vp^iAm  A  Co 'J  bATfeU  Wine.  ... 

"  lu  nwee  Wine 

.JobnTWh^t.        ...  21  cuee  Wine 

3  ken  Wine. . 
"                     <20  e«aee  Wine 

.  J  WGnoe  A  Co 22  padcacm  Wine 

.  J  GandlActi  A  Co 1  key  Wine 

.  B  Drrvlus  A  Co 9  ouert  Wine 

4  css.e  W'ine 
.  CAbrcTA.  RomA  &  Co. .  1 1  keen  t»ine 

A  keei  Wine 

.  Sperrj- A  Co Ill  keg«  Wine 

.  ifmlA  A  L'Hoete 1  cmse  Wine 

U  cace«  Wine. 


AS,, 

L  L.  Anu(«]»  . 

J  T  W.  AojutU 

L  A  S,  La  toion 

C   P,  8An  JoAn  J«l  Sm . 

D  B,  AmApniA 

B  M  u,  C'orinto 

J  E.  AOApAlA 

J  F  A,  Cuflnto 

V  A.  Ch*mpenco 

FT.  U   Ubeitad 

A  W,  Oca 


TO     NEW  YORK— Pie  Sbip  Occidistai,  S.-pt.  2X.  1888. 


l>H*Oo 

EP*8 

iKtafield.  UontftokCo 

....     L^rhman  A  Jftcobi. 

;i»  t<  >  -  rt'.   Airw    

•  «.(.« 

i4.tt:3 

•-■4.32111 

«5,»<B 
».73l 



:Ccr  «lM  Wire  Co.. 

Mnr 

I9,77m 

7.B11 

M  in  diainoQiJ  .. 

tl  DrejfmACo... 

V\  .f^ 

12,1.V1- 

4.»«0 

hSchauJI 

"    " 

} 

•• 

■• 

20,7«O 

8.30-4 

12,113 

1,351 

X31 

14,!il» 
2,172 

4.Stl 

2.702 
1  202 

J  AS 

BD*Co 

SebtoUpool    .    . 



..    Mulin.  F«Dikr  A  (. 

469 

LI Sao»     ,   . 

'.i»» 

lO 

Total  UDonnt  of  Wine 

ToUl  airourjt  of  Bnody.  .  .  , . 

J21110 

1  .PX2 

>4S443 
3.064 

MISCELLAXEOrS   SUIPMEXTS 


DIVTIXAflAa. 


Mexico 

Victoria  . . . 

t-'hina 

Japan  .... 

Apia 

Vicioria  ... 
tlooolola.. 
Japftn 


Honolulu.. 
Japan  , .  . . 
Vt(.-ton«  ... 
Bonoltthi.. 


i  N   lns»Ui..      

MiTW 

Cil5f>IRk>J:D«>SO.. 

[Nuhiof  Ware 

MrxioO  

Amuatta   

Octaaic 


CD  BrTaot.. 

An%tS 

I'Dtatilla 

WGIraiD.... 


Sica»>«r.. 

[SrbocAcr. 
,«4'  aawr. . 

iShatticr 

St#«Qicr. 

ifAJi.. 

^Sreaoicr... 
S  e^n  er. . 
Briy 


562 
7UI 

Bl 

l.)>5» 
19.S 
32V 

4.116 
■II- 1" 


•S81 

333 

S2 

83S 

101 

164 

2.82» 

2liO 

S7 

s»e 

ISS 

103 

1.811 


TocaI  amoant  c4  Wine,  60  cnfies  aoo  . 


TO     MEXICO. 


II  L,  :jAlioAS  crus  . . . 

O  S,  HaxaiUq 

OP;  UantUn  

P  D  A  Co.  A^zApuloo  . 
VC.SAnBUa 


Oabnom,  KoiuA  A  Cc 
~  t  Co.... 


.i  kegs  Wine 

.  8  bAirete  « Ine 

2  kego  Win 

2  cwke  WiDe 
.  6  kex»  Wine. 
1  care  Wine. 
NC,  Uaaulan jRediocCoo  A  Co |1  ke«  Wine 


JOon-JlAcb  A  Co.. 


MBS.  MAlsIUn. 

H  G,  Sao  Blaa  . 


ACc. 


1 1  ca»A  Wine 
llO 


F,  Tooala flohn  T  Wriipht !9  barrels  Wine. 

llO  cAAoi  Brandj 


.*otal  amoant  of  Wtne,  1  oue  and  . 
TolAl  amount  o<  Brandy 


Total 

.__    .    _ It  ibxl          ar  «»•■ 

ToUl  thipmento  by  Partma  suamen 

4fi.T5n  galloM       r-!*».723 

o  II  A  I.  L  e:  I>  CtE 

Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 


TO    NOBWAY. 


PkB I  HirachJcr  Jc  Co  . 

ChruUA'ta I " 


115  bar  eb  Uraudjr  . 
5  barn^  Wioe 


.  I        079, 


TO     PANAMA. 


I  Cabrrr^  Koma  it  Co     .  *i  Batreu)  ^ 


PER  P.  M  S.  S  CO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JOSE,  SEPT.  32,  1888. 


TO  NEW  YOKK. 


Hie  tnnexed  <ut  rcfrcMcU  cor  Boritovtal  Challccrc  Wira 
rump,  ol  yreat  crnpactr  c»s  ar.d  fower,  frr  d««  in  tnriw  ettlart  for 
l>i,D)pintc  frcm  one  tank  iMn  snother.  The  C;liiK*en  of  o«r  Iroo 
Pump#i  irv  hnBfi  1'lciJ,  the  piiUn  red.  talrcr,  and  ralre  Mats  ara 
true,  fur  all  PraK  Pt  mps  are  ib-  de  t- Btirey  tf  bm».  with  tb« 
excel  tioii  of  the  ever,  and  aC  aa  extra  cbaijce  ne  «il]  (vmiih  tbtB 
abo  «itb  all  mc'allic  valrea. 

The  «aUr-«  ays  are  larrr  and  very  direct,  and  the  whole  pmmip  ta 
fo  sitnple  that  thtrv  is  no  liatibly  to  r^t  out  of  ortler.  aed  to  woh- 
■tantial  as  to  be  rrry  endorirfr.  lhi»  Poinp  is  exlena  lel^  oaid  by 
Wine  Men.  Brinp  i-rirp«<7t  it  i«  easily  removed  frcm  placr  to  place. 
The  arrant  toxM,  of  thr  kvi.r  a^ako  it  !««■  laborious  lo  «ort  than 
the  ordinary  lever.  Wr  reconiRerd  thi-  Pump  to  «ine  dealers  a* 
the  TDOKt  wrv liable  Pi  mp  for  ibeir  reqoir  mcnb*.  and  %>  araotaa 
thrm  equal  io  «rer}'  rviEpi-rt  to  any  PuBip  for  this  piu|>o»e  io  tba 
market. 

EACH     PrSP     IS    CrABASTiXI*. 

We  forry  a  fu'l  lin^  ••/  ITiiv.  Brnrm'  Garden  mad  Strtwi  Bom 
»/ aH  riz^  ami  ffualitit*.  Wiuf  C'-^^t  t/  ail  d<*tr\^,t\i^n4.  W\r.4 
a'id  y'nnentii  J  Tnni$.     S^t>d />  r  j/ri^t. 


Complete  Citfalns^ae  HnlleKl  Free  I'pon  Appllratloa 
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4,873 

141 

47 

8.173 
lUU 
2&b 
526 
ami 
349 
27 

llj 

SladiaoMDd 

],850 

Lenormaoti  Bro* '2  b>im:U  Wvn« 

AGreenbaain  A  Co  . . .  lU  tiAlfb.ureU  Braodj' 

JU  h.kl(  barrvb  BranOT     

3-i 

44  » 

AAOo        .— - 

2MI 

LFM 

Kohli.  Schwart  A  Co     7  hariel    Wine' 

luu 

•'                     1 1  bail-barret  Brandy 

60 

11,638 
1.4&8 

Total  ainount  of  Braody 

I.2J1 

TO     CEJTTRAL  AMERICA. 


C  EC.  PooU*  Arena* Euf  de  Sabla  A  Co  . 


iLS  Haaa  . 
A  O  la  tqoar*:  C^iciato F  Medu  .. 


J  r  C.  Ccrislo. 

H  lL,Cor<&Lo. 

P  B  A  Co.  PunUA  Arenas  . 


|Ualtc«o«  Wine  Co.  . 


IHbarreU  Wine. 
*>  barrel*  Brandy 
1  barrel  Hhi>key 
I  barrel    U  iiwkej. 
51  cum  Wine... 

1  cask  Wioe 

1  kttf  Wine 

10  packages  Wiae 
i'J  packages  Wioe 
.Vj  tarrcU  H  me 


E  E  u  ui  diamood,  Pvntaa  Area  U  U  Kobler 8S  barrel*  Br-ndj^ 


Total  amoual  of  Wine  . . .. 
Total  aii<.>BDt  'It  Brandy  . . 
Total  aiDouaC  of  *  biak«T  . 


TO     ENGLAND. 


L  O  A  Co.  LonJoo   . 


"]  VHiUina.  bimond  A  Co  i  6  casA*  Wine 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  G-roceries 

CLUFFBROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  G-rocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 

Send  joar   addreES  and  baTe  their  MonthlT    Price    List    mailed   regnlarly   lo   joQ. 

CrSE.^D     A    TKl.tL    UBDEB.-Sa 

oXjXJi^r"    :oiios. 

>  A  II  Uontgomerj  At.  409  A  411  Montgomeir  At 

40  k  *-i  Toanb  Slreel.  401  Haj^  Sin*t, 
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S^VN    PK^\_N  CISCO    MERCHAJSTT. 


MERCrKT     TREATMKKT 
l*IITM.OXCKA. 


Repo  t  of  Chas.  Krug,  ChairmaD  of  Comniittcc  of  In 
vegt;gatioij. 

To  ike  Board  of  State 

Viticultural  Commissioners: 
Gentlemen:  At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board,  held  in  the  enrly  part  of  the 
present  moutb,  you  appoiuti-d  n  committee 
to  examine  the  Hageu  Vineyard,  near 
Napa,  in  order  to  determine  the  eflect  of 
the  mercurial  remedy  ^hioh  had  here  been 
applied  for  the  destruction  of  phylloxera 
some  years  previous.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Charles  Krug,  H.  W.  Orabb,  and 
your  Chief  Executive  Officer,  J.  H.  Wheel- 
er. It  is  now  my  duty  to  report  to  you 
thus  promptly  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions. 

First,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  remedy 
had  been  applied  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  its  inventor  and  exponent;  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  work  was 
properly  and  thoroughly  done.  To  prepare 
the  mercury  for  this  use,  it  is  reduced  by 
triturating  with  clay  to  a  state  of  minute 
division.  A  small  quantity  of  the  mixture, 
sufficient  to  include  one  half  ounce  of  quick- 
silver, is  placed  in  the  hole  prepared  for 
receiving  the  cutting  or  reoted  vine.  Its 
presence  here,  and  spreading — a  quality 
peculiarly  possessed  by  this  metal — is  ex- 
pected to  destroy  the  phylloxera,  and  pre- 
serve the  vines  from  further  attacks. 

Mr.  Crabb  was  unable  to  accompany  me, 
but  Mr.  Wheeler  and  myself,  on  the  six- 
teenth instant,  examined  carefully  the 
vines  treated,  together  wiih  those  left  un- 
treated in  Mr.  Hagen's  vineyard,  and 
could  observe  no  difference  in  favor  of  the 
remedy.  The  vines  were  young,  of  only  a 
few  years  planting.  The  roots  of  many  of 
those  treated  we  dug  up.  and  they  revealed 
the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  insects 
actively  engaged  with  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, their  damage  plainly  evidenced  by  thn 
swollen  roots,  rotten  fibers,  and  nodosities. 
All  of  the  plants  exhibited  a  languishing 
appearance  in  the  foliage,  and  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  other  respects. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  exhaustive 
experiments  were  conducted  by  this  Board 
with  the  same  remedy,  iu  Sonoma  and  else- 
where in  1885  and  later,  with  results  iden- 
tical with  those  here  noted  and  reported; 
and  although  the  Board  was  satistied  at  the 
time  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  remedv, 
this  committee  was  appointed  and  attention 
was  again  called  to  the  matter  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  inventor  of  thi-  ii  un  ily. 

We  are  now  able  to  coufirm  the  results 
announced  some  years  since  as  to  the  total 
ineflBciency  of  the  so-called  remedy. 

OTHEB     OBSERVATIONS    ON     RESISTANT     VINES. 

A  few  L'-noir  vines  wt-re  found  apart 
from  the  treated  spot,  but  ou  similar  soil 
and  with  other  conditions  equal.  These, 
though  not  treated  with  any  renitdy  ex- 
hibited a  vigorous  growth,  uotwithstauding 
the  presence  of  the  few  phylloxera  which 
we  found  on  their  roots. 

Biparias,  also  uutreated,  were  found  on 
the  same  ground  ;  they  showed  a  small 
growth,  though  the  roots  were  free  from 
phylloxera  or  nodosities.  The  Californica 
had  been  tried,  too,  but  they  did  not  appear 
healthy  or  vigorous,  and  the  roots  were 
found  infested,  very  knotty,  and  bad. 

While  visiting  Mr,  Hagen's  vineyard.  We 
were  led  to  examine  an  old  wi'd  vine — 
V.  californica,  which  appeared  like  one  in- 
fested with  phylloxera.  This  surmise  prov- 
ed correct,  for  the  roots  were   found  desti- 
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tute  of  healthy  fibers,  and  the  old  roota, 
where  not  already  rotted,  w,ie  actively 
crowded  with  the  dreadid  pests.  This 
viue  was  large  and  old,  growing  in  its 
native  soil,  and  that  the  rich  mould  of  a 
creek  bottom.  The  canyon  wherein  it  grew 
was  some  distance  from  the  nearest  grow- 
ing infested  viniferus,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  disease  mtist  have  come  to  the  wild 
vine  through  the  winged  form. 

The  Commission  has  often  sought  for 
evidences  of  phylloxera  on  our  wild  vines 
in  their  native  State,  but  up  to  this  time 
none  have  been  found,  this  being  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  discovered. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Charles  Kbuo, 
(.ihairinan  Committee. 


made  from  other  portions  of  the  State,  not 
more  fortunate  in  their  railroad  facilities, 
he  reasonably  asks  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bor why  they  should  bo  denied  such  ad- 
vantage s?  And  his  neighbor  asks  why? 
The  solution  of  the  question  devolves  npou 
those  whose  iuterests  are  involved. — Ex. 


VINEYARDS     OF    NAPA. 


CRAPES     FOR    SMIPME.NT. 


Tne  yearly  increasing  sales  of  California 
fruit  iu  Eastern  markets  are  significant  iu 
their  relation  to  the  future  history  of  the 
fruit-giowiug  industry  of  the  State.  By  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  before  him, 
the  practical  fruit-grower  is  enabled  to 
grapple  to  a  better  advantage  with  the  all- 
importaut  problem  of  what  to  grow.  If 
the  increasing  demand  for  California  fruit, 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
iu  the  facilities  for  supplying  that  demand 
is  not  sufliciently  significant  to  warrant  an 
increased  attention  to  that  particular  branch 
i/f  the  fruit  industry,  then  the  decrease 
iu  the  price  paid  for  wine  grapes  is  not  in- 
dicative of  production  far  in  excess  of  the 
marketing  facilities.  The  farmers  of  this 
county  have  heretofore  reposed  all  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  their  vineyards  to 
yield  them  a  profitable  revenue,  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  done 
much  to  bring  this  subject  into  question. 
At  the  present  price  paid  for  grapes  the 
economy  of  the  farm  is  poorly  subserved. 
The  land  does  not  yield  commensurately 
with  its  worth,  and  a  doubt  is  suggested 
as  to  the  expediency  of  maiutaiuiug  so 
mauy  viues.  Some  of  the  vine-growers 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  more  table 
grapes  of  the  choicest  varieties.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  suggested,  is  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  table  grapes  after  they  are  grown? 
An  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  carloads  of  grapes,  already 
contracted  for.  will  be  shipped  East  from 
here  this  season .  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
a  Vacaville  company  had  agents  in  the 
county  this  summer,  with  a  view  to  contract 
ing  for  several  carloads  of  table  grapes  for 
shipment  East.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
found  and  no  contracts  were  made.  The 
f.'irmer,  when  advised  to  cultivate  an  acre 
or  two  of  choice  table  grapes,  asks  where 
he  can  fiud  a  market  for  thtm.  No  one  iu 
the  county  is  engaged  in  that  particular 
branch  of  the  industry.  He  is  right  if  he 
refers  to  any  special  trafiic  in  the  finer 
varieties  of  grapes.  No  firm  has,  as  yet, 
engaged  extensively  in  shipping  fruit  of 
any  kind.  But  the  fact  that  shippers  from 
other  localities  were  anxious  to  contract 
Tokays  and  Muscats  at  $25  a  ton  in  car- 
load lots,  is  proof  sufficient  that  were  the 
grapes  accessible,  a  ready  market  could 
have  been  found  for  them.  Not  that  there 
are  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  table  grapes 
grown  in  the  county  to  fill  several  carloads 
— traiuloads  possibly — but  they  are  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  county 
that  a  carload  could  not  be  loaded  within 
the  time  prescribed  within  the  safety  of  the 
fruit — one  week.      When  the  vine  and  fruit 


The  St.  Helena  Star  has  been  makins 
the  rounds  of  the  vineyards  in  the  surround- 
ing districts.  From  a  number  of  reports 
we  gltau  the  following:  The  Drew  Vine- 
yard has  experienced  liille  injury  from  the 
hot  weather  and  subsequent  rain,  con- 
sequently there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Mr. 
Groeziufiin,  who  hos  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe,  has  just  begun  his  wint- 
makiug  operations  fore  part  of  last  week. 
He  has  not  sufi'ered  much  by  the  suu  and 
he  dons  not  anticipate  much  loss  from  the 
rain.  He  will  ship  five  carloads  of  wine 
this  Week  to  New  York.  He  is  buying 
some  grapes,  but  is  particular  that  they  are 
in  a  healthy  and  sound  condition.  Here 
we  fiud  one  of  the  finest  wine  cellars  in 
Napa  County,  everything  beiug  clean  and 
nicely  appointed  throughout,  The  build- 
ing is  lit  up  by  gasoline.  The  gemUman 
has,  also,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest residences  in  Napa  county. 

Mr.  H.  A  Pellet  has  increased  his  cellar 
capacity  this  year  some  20,000  gallons,  and 
has  been  engaged  three  weeks  iu  making 
wire,  and  expects  to  make  20,000  gallons 
for  himself,  besides  about  10,000  gallons 
for  Mr.  Carver.  His  crop  will  fall  short  20 
per  cent,  ou  what  he  expected  earlier  iu  the 
season.  His  Ziufandel  has  been  a'little  re- 
bellious iu  fermentation,  but  by  proper 
care,  he  got  them  through  oil  right,  thus 
far.  We  were  shown  several  tanks  that 
wire  crushed  on  the  15th  and  16th,  which 
has  gMue  through,  and  were  perfectly  dry. 
Everything  in  his  cellar  is  nicely  arranged, 
with  an  eye  to  convenience  and  cleauUuess. 
He  says  the  cool  spell  was  very  beneficial, 
especially  in  the  way  of  fermentation. 

In  regard  to  the  total  yield,  it  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
June  the  grape  crop  prom  sed  exceedingly 
well,  only  a  few  vineyards  having  suffered 
by  the  frost.  During  Juno  the  coulure,  or 
falling  through,  effected  the  vines  to  some 
extent,  and  in  July  and  August  the  excess- 
ive heat  caused  considerable  damage.  The 
late  rains  seem  to  have  been  the  stunning 
blow,  and  the  grapes  are  rotting  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  many  places,  especially 
where  the  land  is  very  rich  and  the  foliage 
heavy,  which  prevents  the  suu  from  drying 
the  soil.  J.  Mclntyre  of  Oakville,  states 
that  he  will  be  able  to  pick  but  a  vi  ry  small 
portion  of  his  Ziufandel  grapes,  and  J  H. 
McCord  will  lose  between  fifty  and  sixty 
tons.  Mr.  Krug  will  also  be  a  very  heavy 
loser  by  this  rot.  These  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances which  came  under  our  notice,  but 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  the  damage  is 
widespread  and  our  winemen  are  much 
alarmed  over  the  slate  of  affairs.  The 
grapes  on  the  hillsides  and  ou  poor  land 
seem  to  have  escaped.  The  general  suppo- 
sition now  prevails  that  the  yield  this  year 
will  not  reach  15,000,000  gallons. 


to  the  pound,  and  of  five   year   old   vines 
that  produce  upward  of  100  pounds  each, 
the  Eastern  shake's  hi-i  head  incredulously, 
and  remark's  "that  sounds  like  the  pyper- 
bole  indulged  in  by  the  Los  Angeles  real 
estate  dealer  when  advertising  some  cactus 
disert  for  colony  purposes"      Y.  t  thi  so  are 
not  fairy  tales,  nor  are  they  exaggerations  of 
the  plain  truth.     At  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
D.  A.  Jackson,  one  of  Yolo  county's  most 
industrious    and    painstakeu    yiueyardists, 
we  took  a  ride  through  his  own  vineyard, 
and  those  of  his  neighbors  whose  grape  crop 
he  has  purchased,  and  on  this  trip  we  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  and  tested  with  accurate 
scales  of  the  truth  of    the  statements  made 
above.       Mr.  Juckson's   vineyard  is  small, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  acreage  of  any  in  the  country. 
He  has  purchased  from  neighbors  about  100 
acres  of  raisin  grapes  of  the  muscatel  and 
Sultana   varieties,     i  He    has  just   finished 
picking  of  the  crop  of   Sultanas  in  Thomas 
Riders  vineyard.       He   bought  the  grapes 
on  the  vines  and  after  picking  and  weigh- 
ing them,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  Mr.  Rider  for  7;-;  tons  per  acre,  which  • 
at  $15  per  ton  would  net   Mr.  Rider    $110 
per  acre.     This  crop  was  'produced  without 
irrigation.      The   process     of     curing     the 
raisius  consists  in  dipping  the  grapes  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  small 
per   cent   of   cottonseed  oil;  then    placing 
them  on  trays  in    the  sun  to  dry.     In  four 
or  five  days  the  grapes  are  turufd  on  the 
trays,  and   in    about    ten   or    twelve    days 
they  are    ready  to  be  put  into  the  ''sweot 
box"     preparatory    to    being     packed    for 
market.     Mr.  Jackson   employs    none  but 
white  labor,  ai:d  pays  $1.50  per  day.     In 
his  long  experience  in  the  raisin  business 
he  has  never    employed  a    chinaman.     He 
has  already  sold  three  car  loads  of  raisins 
to  be  delivered  whithin  20  days,  receiving 
therefore  quite  an  advance  over  last  year's 
prices.     In    the    near   future  we    hope    to 
take  a  trip  through  some  of  the  larger  vine- 
yards, and  give  an  account  of  what  we  see 
occurring  there.  Yolo  county  will  some  day 
compete    with    Fresno    for    the    honor    of 
being  the  banner  raisin  county  in  the  world. 
She  now  stands   abreast  of  Fresno  iu  the 
quality  of    her  raisins,    and   may  yet  over 
take  her  in  quantity  as  well — Ex. 


Unrernieiiled  Wiue. 


YULO    RAISIN    imnris'i'KY. 


To  an  Eastern  man  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  productiveness  of  the  Y'olo 
county  vineyards,  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale 
When  we  tell  him  of  plucking  bunches  of 

grapes  that  contain  700  to  800  berries,  and 

grower  considers  the  large  fruit  shipments! of  berries  that  weigh  at  the  rale  of  50  to  60 


This  receipe  is  from  the  Union  Signal: 
Pick  the  grapes  from  the  stem  and 
wash.  Cook  with  water  as  for  jelly,  until 
soft.  Strain  through  a  flannel  bag.  To 
one  quart  of  juice  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Let  the  juice 
boil  and  skim  it,  then  put  in  the  sugar  and 
cook  until  dissolved.  Put  boiling  hot  iu 
self-sealing  jars  or  bottles  corked  and 
sealed. 

Another  manner  for  making  unfermented 
wine,  sweetened  to  suit  those  who  prefer 
it,  as  follows:  Mash  the  grapes  and  press 
out  the  juice.  Before  boiling  it,  sweeten 
to  the  extent  desired  with  best  white  sugar; 
strain  carefully;  fill  the  bottles  and  seat 
them  upon  a  wooden  foundation  in  a  boiler; 
surround  them  with  water  up  to  the  necks; 
bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  ten  minutes;  then 
from  one  of  the  bottles  fill  all  the  rest,  to 
make  up  loss  by  evaporation,  and  cork 
them  while  hot;  after  corking,  seal  the 
corks,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  imnregnat- 
ing  the  juices,  will  be  volatilized  and  driven 
off  by  the  heat.  By  putting  up  the  wine  in 
this  way,  it  can  be  kept  too  years  or  more. 


Subscribe  for  the  Mebohant, 
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HKANA     OF      FORm;L.I.I5(U     FROST. 


(OorrcupoQJenct:  of   Vit  cullurai    Coniiniiiioncr 
Charles  Kru^c.) 

With  a  view   to   proviJtug  facililieB   for 

Anticipating  frost  and  averting  the  daning'*. 

as  we  may  sometiiui  h  do,   l»y    int-un.^  com 

nionly  known,  I  have  thuugbt  it  udvifUibK- 

to  a|'i»-iid  the  followiug,  which  hnsprovidt-d 

a  grain  of  L-omfort  to   lu.-   and  otherB  who 

have  suffered  somewhat  during  lb**  pnsent 

season.    The  letter  oxpluius  itself  bo  lucidly 

aa  to  call  for  no  comiutut   from  me,  and  I 

desire  to  express  to  Mr.  Maxflt  Id  pnrlicular 

obligation  for  his  promptness  and  conrtesy. 

Chjullkb  Rbdo. 

SioNAL  Offick,  W'ak  Dkpahtment,      ) 
8as  Fbascisco,  March  22.  1«87.  ) 
Mr.  Kitcr,,  St.  Ihlfiia,  Cal: 

Dear  Sik:  I  am  pleased  to  Inclose  here- 
with instructions  (or  the  une  of  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  ihermometcnt,  and  a  dew  point 
table,  which  I  hope  will  prove  satisfactory 
to  you  in  foretelling  frost. 

Very  respectfully  yor.rs, 

J.  £.  Maxpield. 
Second  Lienteoant,  Signal  Corps,  V.  S.  A. 

THE  WET  AND  DRY  BULB  HYOBOUETEB. 

To  kyep  this  instrument  in  working 
order,  one  or  two  things  require  Kpeciul 
attention.  The  tht^rmom'tera  must  be 
alike,  for  if  one  is  filled  with  m-rcury,  and 
the  other  with  spiiila.  or  if  they  contain 
different  qauutities  of  the  same  fiuid,  the 
readings  will  be  viti.it.  d.  All  starch,  or 
foreign  mitti  r,  should  bj  wushed  out  of  the 
thin  muslin  coveriug  and  thin  cotton 
wicking.  The  water  used  should  be  purt» 
for  if  lime  or  other  salts  be  dissolved  in  it, 
the  muslin  will  soon  be  coated  with  u  cul- 
ccrous  or  other  incrusUtiou.  Rain  or  dis- 
tilled water  should  be  nstd.  The  muslin 
ought  to  be  changed  when  covered  with 
dust  or  other  impurities,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  touch  the  muslin  with  th< 
fingers,  otherwise  it  will  get  slightly  greased 
mud  capillary  attraction  will  be  thereby  in- 
terfered with.  The  bulbs  of  the  thermome- 
ters should  be  made  one  and  one-half  or 
two  inches  below  the  scale.  The  tber- 
iBometers  shoald  also  be  a  little  apart  from 
•ftch  other,  and  the  vessel  containing  the 
water  be  as  far  removc;d  as  possible  from 
the  dry-bulb.  The  thermometer  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  where  the  circulation  is 
ooobstructed.  They  should  face  the  north, 
and  should  always  be  in  the  shade.  They 
■hould  be  removed  at  Itast  a  foot  from  the 
wall  of  any  building,  and  should  be  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Ttiey  should  be 
protected  against  the  heat  rt  fleeted  by 
neighboring  objects,  such  as  buildings  or  a 
sandy  soil,  and  they  should  be  shuitered 
from  the  ruin.  If  the  dry-bulb  should  be- 
come moistened  by  rain,  the  bulb  should 
be  Carefully  dried  about  five  minutes  before 
making  the  observation;  since  drops  ol 
water,  by  their  evaporation,  would  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  bulb. 

The  dew-point  can  readily  be  determiudd 
by  the  followiug  rule  and  table: 

BcLR —  Subtract  the  readings  of  the  wet- 
balb  from  that  of  the  dry<bulb;  opposite 
which,  in  the  column  that  is  marked  at  the 
lop,  with  the  difference  between  the  wet 
and  dry>bulb,  is  to  be  found  the  dew-point 
aoogbt. 

P..,««i^  i  Dry-bulb 47" 

E«*inpl«  I  Wet-bulb 40O 

DUfennce  of  depression  of  wet-balb 7** 

Ix)okiog  for  the  temperature  of  47^  on 
the  left  of  the  table  we  find  in  the  column 
under  the  7'^  the  figure  28,  which  is  the 
dew-point. 


Whenever  the  dew-point  in  evening  is 
below  3;:°,  expect  a  frost  before  morning  if 
sky  is  clear  and  there  is  not  much  wind. 


rilK    tiBAPK    CROP. 

The  griipo  crop  and  the  facilities  for 
marketing  the  same,  says  the  Sonoma 
Dfmocrat,  are  subjects  which  can  not  well 
be  consider'  d  separately  at  this  season  ol 
the  year.  Speculations  as  to  the  most  feas- 
ible and  practical  methods  for  disposing  of 
the  grape  crop  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage, arc  all  right  in  their  place,  and 
may  attract  a  share  of  the  wiue-groweni' 
attention  when  the  season  is  early  and  th* 
fruit  is  in  the  embryo,  but  when  the  crop 
hus  matured  and  bungs  in  bursting  ctustt^r^ 
on  the  prolific  stalk,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  idle  theoriziug.  The  exigeiici  s  of 
the  time  are  imperative.  The  crop  will  not 
wait  until  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at  con- 
cerning its  disposal.  If  there  are  no  mar- 
ket facilities  at  hand  the  wine-grower  has 
either  to  stand  by  and  see  the  product  of 
his  industry  and  the  fertile  land  in  which 
his  all  is  iuvested,  decay  on  the  vines,  or 
introduce  some  decisive  means  for  averting 
the  loss  threatened.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  iu  this  county  is  not  such  as  to  con 
duce  greatly  to  the  vlue-growers'  peace  of 
mind.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  the 
intense  heat  has  decreased  the  value  of  the 
crop  by  one-third.  The  quality  of  the  un- 
iujured  grapes,  however,  is  up  to  the  aver 
age  iu  suchariue  and  other  essential  prop- 
erties. It  is  not  so  mnch  the  damage  sua 
tained  by  the  crop  as  the  inadequate  faeili 
ties  for  its  disposal,  which  is  causing  tht 
viue-growers  so  much  concern.  It  is  under- 
stood that  some  of  the  wineries  are  able  to 
buy  but  a  Very  limited  quantity  of  grapes, 
thereby  necessitating  the  finding  of  a  mar- 
ket elsewhere.  The  report  comes  from 
some  of  the  vineyards  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  that  the  crop  is  not  worth 
picking.  The  price  paid  will  not  compen- 
sate for  its  cultivation.  The  condition  of 
affairs  is,  iu  all  probability,  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, if  not  actually  misstated.  Xo 
such  complaint  has,  as  yet,  been  heard  in 
ibis  part  of  the  county,  notwithstanding 
ihe  small  price  offered  by  the  wineries.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  vgo  that  the  products 
of  our  vineyards  brought  the  producer  $25 
a  ton.  The  same  crops,  equal  in  qunlity, 
now  bring  their  producer  $8  and  $12— the 
choicest  varieties  perhaps  as  high  us  $15. 
The  problem  evolved  from  the  disparity 
existing  between  the  prices  of  to-day  and  of 
a  few  years  ago,  must  be  subjected  for  its 
solution  to  an  application  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating supply  and  demand.  A,nd  yet  the 
solution  will  be  unsatisfactory  unless  cou> 
sidered  coincideutly  with  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  produce  other  growths  of  greater 
profit  to  the  producer.  The  wisest  of  our 
vine-growers  are  ot  hand  with  a  remedy. 
The  hill  and  mountain  land,  say  they, 
should  be  d«  voted  exclusively  t<>  the  culti- 
vation of  tho  vine,  while  the  valley  and 
lower  lands  should  bo  apportioned  to  the 
fruit  tr»  c  and  berry.  While  the  low  land 
will  produce  a  fine  quality  of  grape,  it  is 
equally  as  certain  that  the  hill  land  will 
produce  a  finer  quality  of  grape.  No  one 
doubts  the  adaptability  of  the  low  lauds  to 
the  prolific  and  profitable  cultivation  of 
cereals,  or  to  the  healthful  and  fructifying 
growth  of  the  apple,  peach  or  plum. 
Among  the  first  in  this  vicinity  to  make  a 
practical  demonstration  of  these  generally 
conceded  facts  was  the  firm  of  Lay,  Clark 
&  Co.  By  the  cxclasive  manufacture  of 
wine  from  none  hot  mountain  grapes,  they 


have  made  for  theraselvtsan  unlimited  and 
profitable  market,  l>oth  at  home  and  abroad. 
Near  Sonoma  the  vinr-growers  have  an 
rxample  in  the  firm  of  KohUr  Jc  Frohliug, 
and  At  Cloverdale  in  the  Swiss-Italian 
colony.  A  great  dt  al  of  thought  mignt  be 
expended  in  amplification  of  the  present 
viticullural  problem  and  its  solution,  but 
the  general  and  initial  facts  connected 
therewith  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
thoughtful  vine-grower  to  invite  bis  refl^c 
tiou. 


IS    TIMEH    OP       YORK. 


The  RlKingaiKT  Wein-blatt  in  an  article 
<m  wine  consumption  iu  Central  Europe,  iu 
times  of  yore  says; 

The  Teut*ius  as  a  people  long  despised 
wine  and  adhered  to  tneir  beer,  even  long 
after  they  had  conquered  the  Bhenish  and 
Moselle  provinces,  where  their  predeces- 
sors, the  Komau-i,  hud  spread  viticulture; 
ouly  the  richer  among  th  lu  giudually  took 
(O  Southern  wines.  The  more  general  con- 
sumption of  wines  in  those  regions  was, 
iudeed,  exclusively  due  to  the  care  which 
the  mouks  bi.-stowed  ou  wine-growing  and 
making,  and  they  succeeded  so  well  in 
their  endeavors  and  during  the  XVth  cen- 
tury wiue  hud  viitnitlly  superseded  beer. 
The  mest  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  the  culture  of  wines  was  that  it  rapid- 
ly spread  to  regions  in  the  north,  where  it 
has  since  been  abandoned  for  many  cen- 
turies past. 

Thus,  Bishop  Beuno  of  Meissen  planted 
the  first  vine  in  Thuringia  in  1073,  and  iu 
1128  Bishop  Otto  von  Bamberg  carried  a 
whole  cask  full  of  stalks  to  Fomerania  and 
pitiuted  them.  All  the  way  beyond  Kouigs- 
berg  there  was  viticulture,  eveu  near  Tilsit, 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  warlike  Ger- 
luau  order.  The  wine  made  was,  of  course, 
little  better  than  vinegar,  even  worse  in 
many  localities;  hence  the  famous  "  Dreim- 
Hiu>uuer-wiue"  of  Potsdam  and  Gruneberg 
in  Lansatia,  where  it  required,  so  they  say, 
three  stout-fistcd  men  to  hold  the  un- 
fortunate victim  that  had  imbibed  it.  In 
Mecklenburg,  near  a  village  called  Plan,  a 
wiue  was  grown  as  late  as  the  XVIih  cen- 
ury  so  sour  that  naughty  children  were 
threatened  with  a  glass  of  it.  In  Southern 
Germany,  especially  in  Austria,  Bavaria 
and  Fcauconia,  and  ou  the  banks  of  the 
Upp<  r  Khiue,  wine  almost  altogether  super- 
seded beer,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
cheapness.  In  Wurtemburg,  iu  H26,  the 
pail  of  old  wine  was  selling  for  13  kreuzers 
(aliout  5  cents  of  our  money),  and  in 
1184  an  egg  would  buy  a  measure  «>f 
wiue.  One  of  the  noblemen  invited  bis 
peasants  to  visit  his  cellars  and  drink  to 
(heir  heart's  content,  and  the  fiues  he  im- 
posed upon  them  for  excesses  among  them 
duriug  the  curousal  amounted  to  more  than 
the  wine  would  have  brought  iu  the  open 
market.  The  years  H20  and  1-129  were 
nieinoracle  for  ih.-ir  abundance  of  wine, 
which  was  such  that  a  man  could  get 
intoxicated  on  what  half  a  cent  of  our 
money  procured  him.  The  cement  used  in 
buildiug  the  catbredrals  of  Vienua  and 
Uim,  duriug  the  years  named,  tralitiou 
reports  was  moistened  with  wine.  The 
cheapness  was,  of  course,  a  relative  one, 
>ittle  money  then  commanding  any  amouut 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  till  the  Spanish 
galloens  returned  from  Mexico  and  Peru 
with  their  treasures  of  gold  and  silver, 
causing  a  gradual  rise  of  alt  commodities. 

From  the  moment  the  value  of  wiue  ap* 
preciated  under  these  influences,  adultera- 
tion began  to  flourish.      In  the  XVIth  cen- 


tury the  first  genuine  spirits  of  wine  btgan 
to  b"  made.  The  brandy  then  distilled 
was  ut  first  ouly  used  for  medical  purposes, 
(ith-  rs  iiihi«t  that  as  early  as  the  XlVih 
century  the  monk  TuIIy  aud  Arnold  de 
Vllleueuve  distilled  in  France  the  Aral 
brandy.  Gradually  beer,  probubly  in  con- 
sequence of  wiue  adulteration,  began  to  re- 
conquer the  territory  it  had  lost.  So  much 
care  was  bestowed  on  brewing  a  good  ar- 
ticle that  certain  kinds  of  beer  soon  became 
celebrated  in  Northern  Germany;  for  ex- 
ample, Hamburg.  Z- rbst  aud  Naumb- rg 
beers,  aud  the  r- nowned  "Mumme''  of 
Brunswick,  lu  the  XVth  century  Ham- 
burg "Brauhuhn'"  got  to  be  esteemed  as 
highly  as  Southern  wines,  and  iU  intoxica- 
ting effect  is  said  to  have  been  as  great. 

The  wine-growing  populations  soon 
b.gan  to  clamor  against  the  beer  invasion. 
The  municipality  of  ReuiIiDgen  in  Wur- 
temburg  simply  suppressed  the  breweries 
to  please  the  owners  of  sairouuding  vine- 
yards. 

Extraordinary  were  the  individual  capa- 
bilities of  imbibing  wine  duriug  the  six- 
teenth century.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  wedding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
the  Saxonian  Princess  Anna,  in  1561,  3600 
pttils  ana  1000  casks  of  common  wine  were 
drank  during  the  6ix  days  the  festivities 
lasted.  When,  iu  1511,  Duke  Ulrich  of 
Wurtemburg  got  married,  there  were  con- 
sumed by  7000  invited  guests  during  the 
eclebratiou  of  the  event,  lasting  a  couple  of 
days,  736  head  of  cattle  and  KHX)  calves; 
while  night  aud  day  one  fountain  spouted 
foilh  red  wiue  aud  another  white.  The 
hiSt  Count  of  Gorz,  u  confirmed  drunkard, 
used  to  get  out  of  bed  at  night  and  compel 
his  children  to  do  as  he  did,  and  drink 
wine. 

As  a  sort  of  respect,  expressed  either 
privately  or  publicly  to  casual  gues's,  they 
were  orged  to  freely  partake  of  beer  and 
wiue.  A  king,  honoring  with  his  presence 
the  ancient  Hauseatic  city  of  L<ibeck,  was 
tendered  by  city  UAug)  4  pails  of  wiue  and 
16  measures  daily,  as  long  as  he  staid 
within  the  walls  of  the  city;  a  queen  re- 
ceived 3  pails  and  8  measures;  an  elector 
got  12  measures;  a  duke  8;  a  count  or  bish- 
op 4;  a  couutess  or  knight,  au  abbot,  bur- 
gomaster, or  doctor  of  a  univt^rsity  only  re- 
ceived 2  measures,  and  a  municipal  clerk  1. 
All  these  wineS  were  taken  from  the  best 
the  municipal  cellar  contained.  Annually 
the  Hanse  towns  sent  a  present  in  the 
shape  of  select  wints  to  courts}  near  by  in 
order  to  conciliate  them. 

The  Hanse  towns  had  their  annual  meet- 
ing of  delegates,  holding  a  sort  of  congress 
of  their  own,  and  at  the  session  of  the 
same  in  1417  steps  were,  for  the  first  time, 
publicly  taken  to  suppress  adulteration  of 
wiues.  if  possible,  by  decree,  orders  being 
sent  to  that  effect  to  the  Hanse  towns, 
Cologne,  Bingen.  Frankfort  and  Stras- 
bourg. At  Ulm  all  barkeepers  were  com- 
pelled to  swear  that  they  abstained  from 
all  sophistication  of  any  kind  of  their 
wiues,  by  order  of  the  city  council  of  1487. 
At  Stuttgart,  as  late  as  I7t)6,  a  wine  adul- 
terator by  the  nafhe  of  Erni  was  solemnly 
beheaded  in  the  public  stiuure.  some  per- 
sons who  partook  of  his  mixtures  having 
died. 


OLIVES !^  OLIVES! 

Mission  and  Pichollnes  averaglne 
from    SIX    Inches    to    sl> 
feet    high. 
ArrLi  TO 

W-  ALSTON  HAYNE.  Jr., 

8ANTA     BARBAKA.  CAL. 
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B.IN   FRANCISCO    MERCHAi^T'. 


=XZ=33Xac= 


Sept.  28,  1888 


1)K.  JORDAX'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 
"1  o  an  '  learii  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
^  how  wonderfully  you  are  made. 
Private  office 'J  11  Gtary  street.  Con- 
sultation Ijy  leiler  on  lout  manhood  and 
Ul  diseases  of  men.  Britcht's  Disease 
ftnd  Di  ibetcs  cured.    Send  for  hook 


Graham  Paper  Co. 


OF  ST.   LOUIS. 


W.  G.  Riclmrdson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commarcial  St., 


8AN  FE-INCISCO, 


CALIFOKNI.\ 


Telkphonk  No.  1064. 


THE  IRON  TURBINE 

^Vv^INI3    MILL 


BUCKEYE    FORCE    PUMP, 

The   muHt  power. Ill   ami   tlurablo 

Combiuatloii    for    RalHlii;;^ 

WRter  ill    the    World. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

P.     P.    MAST    &    CO., 

SI  MARKRT  ST.,  SAPT  FKASCISCO. 

"life    RENEWER! 


Attention  is  re- 
totbeab  ivet^ni;rav- 
GALVANICCHAIN 
la  one  of  the  great- 


apectfuUy  directed 

inir  of  Dr.  Piebce's 

,     BKLT.     This     helt 

■^       eat  Electromedical 


appliances  of  the  age,  and  being  ENTIUKLY  NEW, 
contains  vast  improvements  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  ist  he  only  one  made  in  which  the  Bat- 
T1RI8S0AV  BE  w  >R*J  Next  TO  THE  BODY  Guiirantced 
the  mo'it  powerful,  durable  and  perfect  Chnin  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Dr.  Piercr'8  famouH  High  Ten"3ion-  Electro  Maq- 
HRTlo  Belt  will  positively  cure  Ntrvoua  Debility,  Pain 
in  tHe  back,  Rheuniati'^m,  Dyspepsia,  disease^j  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

jyELBCTRIO  SrSPESSORY   FOR    MBS    FREE    WITH    ALL 

Bblts     Sp  cial  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAUTION  — Beware  of  inferior  goods,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  traveling  agents. 

j^TOur  new  Pamphlet  No.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it, 

^For  RL'ITLRE,  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Farts,"  showing  cures  effected 
D  every  St^te  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Haemetic  Ell&stic  Trusa."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co, 

704  Sacriubnto    Sfrebt,    San    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304     OKTU  Sixth  Stebst,  St.  Louii,  Ho. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

EnUblished  1834. 


CilrowerM  ofHiid  llenlcrN  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VI.NBVARIKS    IN 

Los  Anoklks  County,         Sonoma  County, 
Mkrckd  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Man    FrniieiNfo. 

4I~45    Broadway    St., 

New    York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sale  on  Favor^ible  Terms  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

Of  THE  FOUOWINe  BRANDS.  N»MEl 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."  "CENTURY- 
•'OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN '  CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pure    Old    Rye 

Ami   "UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Qualltj  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  mani 
unlating  dealer  beings  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      ■        .  CAL. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Cor.  Beale  A  Howard  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN    ALL    ITS    RRANCHES. 

Stsamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compoond, 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,   witL 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-claas  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKINO  MACHINERY 

ma<le  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  al) 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith, 

PUMPS.  Direct  Actin?  Pumps,  for  irrisration  or  City 
Water  Works  purpooM,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davv  ValTe  Motlo»,  tuptrior  to  any  other  I'ump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

51,  -53,  5.5,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

tluion  Foundry  Block,  S.\N  FRANCISCO. 

671   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  PRODUCERS   OF . 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wineric-i  at  Napa  City. 


i^.S/iindtacti/ 


C'liaifiA^iiwUttiu/. 


Proprietors. 


^onov^b^ 


MARKFrajSECONDST.SAN    FRANCISCO    CALIFORNIA. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

92    WARREN    STREET. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY 


Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  Pure  Sound  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PELLET  of  St.  Hflena  will  superintend  the  careful  treatment  of  the  Wines  stored,  and  will  ittu 
eertiflcates  on  maturity  of  their  B^uuinenefis.  D.  BI.  CASHIN.  Secretary. 

WAREHOUSES— Formerly  sugar  rcinfriti,  Kghth  and  Brannan  SU.    OrFICE— 303  B»tte«y  St. 
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SAN    IKA^'CISCO    MERCtt^V^.T. 


B 


■TATB     VITICTLTCRAL     LABOBA 
TOKT. 


In  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
made  in  BolUtio  78.  a  handsome  and  »ub 
stantial  hailding  containiDg  the  neces)>Ary 
lubontoriea,  workrooms,  and  offices  for 
the  ( xperimental  work,  has  been  crcctTd 
on  the  I'uiTerBity  grounds  at  Berkeley; 
partly  on  foandations  already  existiug  and 
used  aa  a  Titicnltarul  labaratory.  The  di- 
men-sioDH  of  thU  baitding  are  46x92  feet; 
three  brick-walled  cellars  with  concrete 
floors  anderlie  one-half  of  the  brick  base 
ment,  which  has  six  workrooms  and  two 
sturc-rooms .  The  saperstructure  is  of 
wood.  The  main  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
chemical  laboratories,  a  large  collection- 
room  (also  to  be  used  for  the  instruction 
of  classes  in  agricalture  and  viticulture) 
and  th«  director')*  office.  The  second  floor 
oontaios  offices  and  workrooms  for  other 
than  ohemical  woric.  Two  of  these  will 
M  ouoe  be  occupied  by  the  assistent  super- 
intendent of  the  experimental  grounds  at 
Berk(^ley,  Mr.  E.  Wickson;  while  others 
remain  to  be  occupied  hereafter  by  such 
oeedfal  additions  to  the  working  force  as 
will  obriously  soon  be  required,  among 
which,  a  '*State  Entomologist"  is  per- 
haps the  most  pressing  need. 

A  spacious  attic  will  afford  additional 
storage  and  workroom  for  certain  purposes 
when  necessary. 

The  laboratorien,  collr^ciion  and  work- 
r<K)nM  are  now  being  fitted  up  with  the 
necefiiiftry  work  tables,  cases  and  shelring, 
partly  new  and  partly  transferred  from 
the  rooms  heretofore  occupied  elsewhere. 
A  complete  "steam  apparatus,*'  (gteam 
bath  for  chemical  use — such  as  dig-^stions, 
eTaporations,  etc.,)  with  connections  for 
■team-dyinfr  chamber,  distilled  water  and 
other  distiUatioDS,  has  been  ordered  from 
Germany  and  is  expected  to  arrlre  within 
a  mouth. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  statements 
will  indicate  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  appropriations  became  arail- 
*ble  ander  the  Hatch  Act,  has  been  dili- 
gently utilized. 

GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

FOR  TnXG    UP    TINES 

IN    THE    MARKET. 


VITICULTORISTS  ATTENTION ! 

NITfiOGENOUS  *  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

—  or  THE — ■ 

Meiican  Phosphate  k  Sulphuf  CO. 


CALIFORNIA     VIXEYABDS. 


Ku__    
Kruk'  Slati'in.  Si.  Htleria,  Stp«  Co..C*I. 


^i  Kruk'  Slati'iti.  Si 

Producer  of  fine  Wmes  and  Brandies. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees-  Cereals.  &c. 

This  Talaable  manure  has  receired  the 
highest  testimouials  iu  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  usid  for  the  past  two 
years,  aud  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Fall  particulars  can  be  bad  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  aud  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Sale  by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  Hnnvome  Nt..        Hau  t'ritticla^o. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importer!  uid  DoUrn  in 

OOREB,    BB£WEBS'    AITD    B0TTLSR8     SUPPLIES, 

SOD*  *»T.;o  »•%:  m:h(   OEHt«S    Mi'fai.j 

ALEX.  FRIES'  Jt  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


J^  \  PACIFIC 

Z„„|,..    \  Saw   Maoufacty 

\    COMPAN) 


FIC 

Maoufactufing 

Y. 

17  Jt  19  I'REHO.VT  ttT.,  SAM  PBAjrCISTO 


"HERCULES" 

WINE  AND  nm  UBi 


SIS  SACRAMENTO  HT. 


Sftn  Frmoruco. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

8tat«  Fair— Mwhanio'  in-tiiiitc, 
Santa  llara  Yallcj  Agricullnral  Society, 
Sonouia  t'ounl;  A^icnllaral  I'ark  Asso' 
ciation. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES  ~A?   WETMORE. 

St   ■■Nl.    El'lIl.j.V    WITH  iPrESl.lI. 
For   MmI«    al 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

FBI.  E  25  CENTS 


HENRY  WAA8,  Wood  Turner. 


-HAxmcrram  or— 

Wooden   Budi.'b.  I^ps,  Plans,  etc,,   0»k  Bung*,  Son 

&nd    Ha.nJ    U'inv    Plo^s,    Soft   kod    Hud    T»p 

Flu^.  Wiue  Subplera,  Budjt  St«rter*,  etc 

720  HOfKA  ST..  bet.  Eighth  and  Niath,  S.  T 

[E->tAblUbf^  Sioce  1864. 


WrJle  for  llrcalftr  cIvIuk  Cull  descrlp- 
Cl«n  and  CesClmuninla. 


PA.RE  BI^OS. 

Sole  Proprietors  and  MaDafactaren), 
420     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

SAN    FKAXCISCU.  1.  AI,. 


Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each. 

12  BaUi  In  >  Pxkv 


TUBES  &  CO., 


I  pmoxT  ST., 


San  rrmociaco 


The  Book  Fob  Evebtbodt. 

I  

'  Grape  Cnltire  M  f  iae  Matog 

I  M      (  A  1. 1  >'  U  R  .M  A  . 

A  I'r&ctical  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wioe  Maker. 

i  lY    PROF     GEORGE     HTJSMAKBT 


CALL    AM>    '■EE     IT     OR     KF.ND    FOR 
4'  I  R  (  r  I.  A  R  . 

F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co., 

SI   BEALE  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Frrmoni  and  Mission  Sts.^  H.  F. 

SOLE  ACKVI^i   F'lR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HA.\D    A    FLU.   SIPPLT  OS*  THE 
foUowioic  Btze 


flLIFOR.Ml  \VI\E 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2  -S  FEET  LONG, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONC. 

Wblrh     will     ■>«     »«lcl     at    reaaanabla 
■  ■tea. 

Adilme  ftO  commankmtioiis  to 

LOMIPRIETILIMBERCO. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

ftanta  Croa  CooniT.  <*«!. 


Fur  aale  at  this  offict^.     PtIcp  $2.     Haod- 

somelj  boand  iu  clotb.     AJilrosa. 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.' 

p.  O.  BOX  2306.  Sfcn  rnncuro.  C*l. 

SOTB:— All  ardtn  auti  b«  ucoapaaiad  hj  tk«   Mb 
•r  MSt  C.  O.  D. 


Best  Wine  Press  on  ihe  Market 

TOULOUSE  a  DELORIEUX. 

Tfniiiifnrlnrrr*  ROfl   Fikteo  C^e*. 

Also  MAnufictartr*  of  t^Irip*!  Sicoikktv  »ri.J  CnMberv; 
Combiicd  »ii<l  Sin^'ir.     Infoncatioo  bv  m*i1. 

TOULOUSE  A  DELORIEUX. 

SSO  A  A92  Commvrcl.tl  Sf.    •  Han  Fnui«l>co 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


We  alM  larrr  la  stock  the  laf^cst  Uoc  o< 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  Wood   and   Iron  ^Yorklos 

Xachinerj.    Pumps  of  Eirrj 

Descriptioa. 

ENGINES   AM)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Al>o.  Or*cory'a  C^l«br«t«<l  Aprmylas 
PaiDp.  lot  oreh^rdi.  The  onlr  .m*  f\et  r«c.-«n- 
m*f»d*d  by  th«  h>t&t«  Hortiniltiiml  llowelt 


DiclertHrersSiiliirCfl. 

MINEAWORKS.COVECREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 

Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur| 

Lump  Sulphtib  pok  Acid  4  Powdbb 
Works. 

[7'GaaraQlced  Purer  aud  Fii.er  than  any 
in  this  Market. 

For  !>u>lp  In  I.ot*  to  llDll 

JAMES  LI> FORTH,     -     Ageni 

I20  Front  St-.  San  Fran«l««o. 


IG 


SA2f   PRANOISCO    MEROHAKT. 
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WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SDGAll  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

Hoiioliiln,  H,  I, 

— AQSNTS   FOR  — 

AKALAU  PLAKTATION Hawaii 

NAALEUU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONLIAI'O  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

Sl-AU  MILLS  Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  4  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKE  CSIIOAR  CO Kaua 

KEAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Areiim  !"r  llie 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPHRTEP.  AND  DEALEll  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITINti 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster    and  Tissue   Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 
419  &.  42  1  CLAY   STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sinsoiiie  Sa.  Francisco.  Cai 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

Pr<>i»rietors 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fruit  Brandies. 

San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  San  Salviuior  &  William  Sts., 

SAN    JOSE.  p.  O.  Box,  13C,f. 

John  T.  Cuttino  Co.,  Sole  Ag£n*s, 

Sail    Francisco. 

Irricratinp^    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AND 

Boilers. 

Compl^'*-     P.'wtT    ami 
I'umpini;  Plants. 

*    Vri^es.     Prompt     Delntry 

Write  for  Circulars. 

Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  OLARET. 

~  Treatise  on  the  making,  maturing  an  keep'ni: 
ot  L'lftret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Trans- 
atedbj'Rev.  John  J.  Eleasdile,  D.  D.,  ort'xnic  ana 
lyat,  (Bnologist,  etc. 

Price  75  cents;    bv  mail  80  cents.     For  $aie  by 

THE  SAN  FRANC1SS0  MERCHANT. 

BOX  '2366.  San  Francisco.  Ual. 


A.  1876S.I.SII, 
I.  S.  18S8G. 


The  iDdD&trioni  never  Siok. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  and  ilaniifacturuig 
Property  Bou>,'ht  and  Sold  on  C  mtiiisaion. 

And  Publishers  of  "  Sonoma  County  Land  Register 
and  Santa  Roaa  Buainess  Directory.''^ 

OFFICE,  -  -  -  312  B  St 


Santa  'Rosa.'Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;a  ig  page  monthly. 
Published  at  CharloltesviUe,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growiirj  bi-lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  Al  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  friiit- 
drower.  Official  organ  of  the  Moulict-llo 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growertj'  Association. 
Ageott  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  TreatiLe  on  Olive  Cul 

lure,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Atlolpli   K.  Flamaiit, 

411   .\a|»ll.  4'hI. 

Price,  One  Dollar, 

For   Salt-    i>t  Office   o(   the  San  Fk.ixcisco 
Merchant. 


Rone  SI'S  ifiic  j^^ 


I-UI'UUTKRS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

I*i-Jii(iiix    mill    Wmppiit;;'    I'ngter. 

401  &  ■i03  SASsoMEf:-!.,  S.   F. 


A  MEMOUl  ON  OLIVE  GROWINO 


WITH    ILLUSTBATIOMS. 


Bead    Before  tbe    Stnte    Hottlcaltnnd 
B«clet7,  February  29,  1884,  by 


FRED.   POHNDORFF. 
ft 


Will  b«  mall«d  by  the  S.  F.  MiROHAifT  on  reodpl  M 
■0  MKli  In  ont  o'  two-MDt  pofltaga  itaniiM. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Scr.w  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  of  a  presMure  of  'Jlif!  tons  or  300  lbs,  to  the 
jif)uiir^'  im-h  with  larm*  j)ross,  with  flniall  press  3(j  tonn 
or  1*4()  lbs.  ti  the  square  inch. 

First  prcuiiuiii  awarded  on  Wine  I'ress  at  Sonnnia 
anri  Marine  Agricultural  Fiiir.  Sonoma  AKrii-'ultural 
Park  Aa'-oi.iation,  Santi  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  !jo- 
uietj- and  Mcchiinic'u  Institute,  S.  F. 

I  desire  to'ciU  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cidt-r  makers  to 
mv  ImprovLd  l^ress. 
ThL'  followini:  ha.s  a 
ni.venii-nt  -if  •2C,hi 
inches,  the  first  rev- 
olution of  liie  ai'rew 
moves  the  follower 
1^2  ini'hea.  the  last 
r-vobitioii  is  but  1- 
l(i  of  an  inch.there- 
iiv  the  power  in- 
creases in  tho  same 
ratio  as  the  resist- 
ance. The  platform 
ii  50  incbL-s  wide 
and  lU  leet  long, 
is  run  back  anl  forth  under  the  Drees  on  a  railroad 
track.  Has  two  ba^ki'tn,  by  which  you  can  fill  the 
second  basket  while  the  flret  one  is  uiuier  the  press., 
thereby  doing  double  the  amount  of  work  that  can  oe 
■lone  on  any  screw  or  lever  prets  in  the  market  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  press 
■s  workinR  continu' usly  the  other  kinds  are  doiny 
fiolhinL' duriny  the  time  they  are  emptymu  and  fill- 
ing their  Viaski.t. 

Printed  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
lh(!  following  parties  who  have  boufrht  my  press  ; 
Professor  Hljrani,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
K,  BiJe,  OeyserviUe,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  Whitiker.  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H 
Buikin^'hani,  Kelaeyville;  E.  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
^'iew;  '  u<:anion?a  Vinevard  Co.  Cucainonga;  Buukner 
Br^^s.  &  Rejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D- M.  Dclniaf,  Mountain 
View;  J.  B  J.  Port.il,  San  Jose;  Wni.  Pffefft-r,  Gub- 
serville;  Joseph  W.dker,  Winsdor,  Kate  F.  Wa  field. 
Glen  Ellen;  Joseph  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Bo-ia;  John  Hinkelman.  Fulton;  J.  &F. 
Mulltv.  Winador;  R.  C.  Stiller.  Gubserville;  Lay  Clark 
&  Co.,  S.inta  Rosa;  Vache  Fnre?,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  C'-ank,  San  Gabriel;  Jamea  Finlayson  ,  Healds- 
hurg;  P.  &  J.  J.  Gobbi,  Heildsbuvt-;  Wra.  Allen,  San 
Ga^riet;  \Vm.  Metzgcr,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Waller  Phillins.  Santa  Ro^a;  Geo. 
WVst,  Stockton;  Kli  T.  Sheppard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
chcto  Wine  d.,  Rancheto.  Los  AnL,^eIes  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru  t  &  Wine  Co  ,  Downey;  J  L.  Beard,  Ccnter- 
ville;  Wiu.  PalmtaiT,  Holliatcr;  A.  Burnham  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  O  Burns  Wine  Co..  Sao  Jose;  E. 
Euiil  -Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mountain-,  Wright  P.  O.; 
Marshall  &  Hll,  Laguina  Station;  R.  J.  Northam, 
An.heini  also  manufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
and  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  (rushere.  Worth'!? 
Improved  Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H  WiiRTH,  Pctaluma  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Pctaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  6m 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(PACIFtC   f'VsTKM.) 


TrnliiM  l4>nve  nnd   iiri*  <liio  («>  nrrlve 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LRAVK  )■     FROM  SEPTEMBER  5.  18HH 


ARI'l\^ 


1856. 


FAFER. 


1888. 


7.30  a 
7.30  a 
8  00  a 

9.00 

9.30  a 

10  30 
■12.O0  M 
'     l.UO  I' 
3.00" 

3.00  p 


4.30  p 
5.30  p 


j  For  liaywarde,  Nilea,  and  i 
(      Sun  Jose... (" 

J[\'T  Sacramento,  Truckei'i 
arid  Reno,  and  fur  Re  J- | 
ding  via  l)avi« ) 

J  For.Martiiniz,VulIcjo,lSanta  i 
I      R  sa  and  Calisioga f 

!For.Nil(."*,Sari  Jose. Stockton,  ■( 
Gait,  lone,  Sarrainento,  '- 
Marysvilleand  Keil  UhiS.  j 
1  Lo8  Aiigtiea  Express,  fori 
!     Fresno,     and     Los     An-  J 

(     Rclefl J 

For  HaywardH  and  Niles 

For  Hay  wards  and  NiltH 

Sacramento  River  St>-auKT9. . 
(  For  Hay  wards,  Niles,    and  ) 

(     San  Joae f 

J  C.ntral  Atlantic  Express.  I 
(  for  Ogden  and  East..  ...  i 
["For  Stockton  and  §Milton;) 
■I      for  Vallfjo,  "Santa    Rcsa  - 

(     and  Calibtoga J 

t  For  SacraiLeiito,  and  for  ) 
)  Knight'a  Landint;  via  Davis  )' 
I  For    Kilea,  San    Juse   and  ) 

(      Liverniore ) 

For  Hay  wards  and  Niles 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  fori 
]  Sacramento,  Marysville,  ' 
J      Redain.,  Portland',  Puiiut  /" 

(.      Sound  and  East } 

^Sunset  Route,  Atlatilic  F.x-'\ 
i  press,  for  Santa  Barnara.  j 
,  Loa  Angeles,  Deming,  El  "j- 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  j 
I.     E.iat J 


'12.45 

♦12.45 

tl.lS 

5.45 

12.15 
2.1  Ti 

•  3.4  r> 

•  (i.no 

9.45 
1115 


•   8.46 
7,45 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


;    7.45  a 
8.15  a 

*    2.45  p 

f!     4.15  p 


For  Newark,  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Cruz 

For  Newark ,  Centerville  San 
Jose,  t  elton,  Boulder 
Creek,  and  Santa  Crnz, 

For  Cciitervilje,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek 
and  Santa  Cruz 

For  Ccnterville,  San  Jose. 
Alniaden,  Los  Gatos  and 
Santa  Cruz 


=1 


t      8  05 
6.201 

•  10.501 

It    0.20  4 


A  for  Morning.  p  lor  Afternoon. 

'■Suiida>s  excepted.    fSaturdaye  only.    tSundays  only 

**Monda>B  excepte.1.  §Saturday»  excepted. 

ll'iaturday  and  Sunday  oidy,  to  Santa  Cruz. 

!* Sunday  and  Monday  only,  from  Santa  Cruz. 


Manufaoturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Pa^er   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioueei-  and  Sau  GercLimo  Mills.         Aguuts  lor  South  Coast  f  Straw)  Mill; 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  etlJ. 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    fliKl    n<»NUKONU.    ■ 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamerfifor  Shangha 
1888 

«TKAMBR  FROM   BAN  PRANCISCO. 

\ELIC SATCRDAY,SEP.,  29th 

ELGIC THURSDAY,  O.T.,  18th 

(ABIC WEDNKSDAY,  NOV..  7th 

'EANIC WLDNKSDAV,  NOV.,  -JSlh 

UAELIC TUESDAY,  DEC,  18th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tirkets  fm 
le  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Otfices,  Hoom  74, 
rner  Fourth  ami  Townsend  etreits.  San  Francino. 
For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Jlanaiier  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  nl 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisio. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manager. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE!    ||: 

24    PmsL  Nt.,  Nnii    FrnnclHCO. 


FOR  SEVilNTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLEGB 
PsTtructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep* 
p, Telegraphy,  Penmantthip,  Drawing,  all  the  Englisb 
Branches,  and  Everything  pertaining  to  otieinesa,  (of    ^ 

\  full  months.  We  have  eixtien  teachers,  and  giv» 
individual  instruction  to  all  our|.upilH,  Our  school 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

VT'SeucI  Tor  Clrciilar. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  President 


C.  S.  Halet    Secretary. 


511  SaDsme  St.,  S.  F, 
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ft»(M-ri-l»r>     lloiirti    ul  MUtIc    Vi (ifiilliirnl 
4'oiniiilHHluiicrfi. 


ToUit  Boanlof  Stale 

VUicuUural  Committsioners  : 
Gkktlemkn  :    I  respecUally  report  that 
t\i\^  (lutieH  devolviug  apon  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary   for   the  past  ytar  have   been    per- 
foruitd  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

A  Rfeut  uiauy  letters  have  been  received 
from  parties  seeking  information  respect* 
\t}\i  all  branches  of  viticaltare,  and  all  of 
Uieiii  have  been  promptly  auHWi-red  or  re- 
ftrrtd  to  responsible^  partios  who  could  au- 
^w>  r  them.  As  the  larg^-^pluntiug  of  vines 
ha.-i  hieu  checktd  for_lhe  present,  more  let- 
tern  wtre  received  from  particB  wishing  to 
now  how  they  could  diHpobu  of  their  pro- 
tbits  at  a  profit  than  fram  parties  asking 
nfuruuition  as  to  what  vari-tiis  of  viues 
hey  should  plant.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
mij  -rily  of  producen*  that  this  Commission 
rill  dtvitio  soruu  plan  to  help  them  find  a 
aarket  for  their  products. 

The  demand  for  the  re|K)rts  of  the  Com- 
[lis.^iuu  has  been  a  constant  one.  The  sup- 
ily  I'f  Appendices  I.  II.  Ill  to  the  Second 
luuual  K«  port  of  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
er  is  nearly  exhaustctt,  and  I  would  rec- 
tum tiid  that  a  uew  edition  bo  published, 
8  th«  information  coutuimd  in  them  is  so 
alii;ibU-  tnat  thi-y  will  be  always  in  de- 
ud.  A  great  many  applications  for  re- 
ort.s  have  been  ncrived  from  the  Eastern 
tnti  s,  Mt'Xico*,  Europe,  and  Australia.  In 
ustralia  the  reports  have  been  greatly  ap* 
elated,  and  I  have  Just  received  word 
lat  a  Hoard  of  Viticulture  in  Victoria  has 
•oil  brought  into  exisleuct*  by  that  Gov- 
uiiii  ut  in  a  similar  way  that  this  Board 
as  created  by  our  Legislature. 
l)iiriug  the  past  year  Chief  Executive 
ffic.  r  Whet'Kr  has  instituted  a  new  plan 
sending  out  appendices  to  his  annual  re- 
)rt  *>n  sul'jrctB  of  immiiliate  importance 
viiiryardiais.  The  reports  of  the  Com- 
isMi'iiurs.  as  fast  as  reciivtd,  were  als^) 
ibti^ih'  d  and  sent  out.  The  mailing  of  so 
any  p>m)phlets  has  greatly  increased  the 
ork  of  this  office,  as  our  mailing  Ii»t  has 
created  during  the  year  fully  one  third, 
kd  now  contains  over  six  thousand  nanit  s. 
1 1  have  devotenl  considerable*  time  to  the 
[mpiling  of  a  new  directory  of  grape 
lowers  and  wine   makers  of    Caiifomia, 


and  as  soon  as  completed  will  have  it  pub- 
lished for  distribution.  I  will  thtn  en- 
:  deavor  to  obtain  the  acreage  in  vines  and 
varieties  planted,  from  each  person  whose 
name  will  appear  iu  the  directory. 

The  gathering  of  accurate  statistics  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  State  being 
BO  large,  and  the  unwillingness  of  so  many 
viueyardistfi  to  give  the  information  asked 
for.  During  the  year  IftSf.,  Mr.  F.  \V. 
Morse,  of  the  State  University,  was  em- 
ployed by  this  Commission  to  gather  viti- 
cultural  statistics.  After  working  several 
months  he  obtained  verj*  complete  statis- 
tics from  some  counties,  while  from  others 
he  obtained  but  little.  During  the  past 
year,  by  order  of  this  Board,  each  Ctmimis- 
sioner  was  allowed  to  expend  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $150,  in  collecting  statistics  for  his 
annual  report.  Some  of  them  used  this 
amount,  or  part  of  it,  and  so  added  greatly 
to  our  statistical  informatiou. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  information 
respecting  the  crop  of  lS*:i7  I  sent  out  in 
July  a  circular  to  our  luspectors  and  other 
persons  throughout  the  State,  asking  them 
to  answer  the  following  questions  : 

Fin-ff— What  is  the  estimated  damage  to 
the  grape  crop  by  frost  ? 

Second — What  is  the  estimated  damage 
to  the  grape  crop  by  coulure  ? 

Third — What  is  the  loss  by  disease  or 
other  cause  (naming  the  disease)  ? 

Fourth — llow  will  this  year's  crop  iu 
your  vicinity  compare  with  that  of  IHtHJ, 
uew  vineyards  iuclndtd  ? 

i^i/(/(— What  varieties  will  produce  a  full 
crop  ? 

Sixth — What  varieties  will  produce  a 
light  crop,  and  why  ? 

To  these  circulars  I  reeeived,  by  Augnst 
first,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  replitt;, 
and  was  able  then  to  estimate  the  wine 
crop  of  1H87  at  stxtee>n  million  gallous,  and 
the  raisin  crop  at  seveu  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  boxes.  At  the  time^I  made  that 
estimate  I  was  criticised  seve-rely  by  one 
newspaper  for  having  'put  the  crop  so  low, 
but  (he  final  result  of  the  vintage  did  not 
vary  very  mncb  from  those  figures.  I 
shall  follow  the  same  plan  in  the  future, 
and  hope  by  the  first  of  August  of  each 
year  to  be  able  to  give  ao  accurato  estimate 
of  that  year's  crop. 

Aft«  r  the  passage  of  the  State  Pure  Wino 
Bill  the'  work  of  this  office  was  materially 
increased,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
wine   samples  received  to  be  analyzed  for 


adulterations.  AH  of  the  samples,  upon 
receipt,  were  numbered,  and  a  record  of 
the  number,  the  s<-nder's  name,  and  a  dc 
scriptiocof  the  wine  was  kept^in  this  of- 
fice. The  samples  were  then  sent  to  Prof. 
W.  B.  Rising,  State  Analyst.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  analysis  a  copy  of  it  was  sent 
to  the  party  sending  the  sample,  and  a^du- 
plicate  of  it  retained  in  this  office. 

EXPERIMENTAL    CELLAR. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1885 
the  following  appropriation  bill  was  passed  : 
For  viticultural,  experimental,  scientific, 
and  analytical  work,  including  apparatus 
and  suitable  accommodations  for  the  same, 
under  control  of  the  Board  of  Uegents  of 
the  State  University  and  the  Board  of 
State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

This  appropriation  gave  this  Commis- 
sion the  use  of  $2,500  for  the  year  July  1, 
1885.  to  July  1,  IMSC.  and  $2,500  for  the 
year  July  1,  188G.  to  July  1,  1887. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature 
the  office  of  State  .Analyst  was  created,  and 
Professor  W.  IS.  Uisiug,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  State  Analyst.  As 
no  appropriation  was  made  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  State  Analyst,  the  Com- 
missioners decided  that  the  best  use  they 
could  make  of  the  above  money  was  to 
carry  on  analytical  work  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Analyst,  and  to  establish  an  experi- 
mental cellar  in  this  city. 

To  carry  on  the  aualytical  work  required 
by  this  Board  the  State  Analyst  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  an  assistant,  and  the 
Board  agreed  to  pay  the  salary  of  such  as- 
sistant, and  also  to  purchase  such  appa- 
ratus as  was  necessary. 

In  this  city  a  cellar,  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Clay  and  Leidestlorff  Streets,  was 
rented,  iu  which  the  Commission  could 
store  samples  of  wines  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  also  the  samples 
made  by  this  Commission.  The  cellar  was 
then  fitted  up,  and  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  De  Turk,  Wt-tmore,  and  Krug 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  interc«ts  of 
said  cellar,  and  to  select  suitable  wines  to 
be  stored  in  it. 

A  great  many  vineyardists  throughout 
the  State  have  of  late  years  been  planting 
new  varieties  of  gTap*-ft  in  order  to  see  the 
kind  of  vine  that  can  1>e  produced  from 
them.  Such  samples  of  wines  have 
most  cases,  been  sold  with  the   balance 
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wine  iu  the  cellar,  or  the  vineyardist  has 
been  financially  forced  to  Belt  thfm,  and 
the  identity  of  the  wine  has  therefore  be- 
come lost.  The  committee,  knowing  the 
valne  of  having  such  samples  stored  in 
this  city,  where  the  temperature  is  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  year,  selected  from 
different  portions  of  the  State  such  samples 
as  they  thought  would  be  of  interest  to 
keep,  in  order  to  show  what  such  wines 
woiUd  be  when  three,  foar.'or  five  years 
old.  They  obtained  a  barrel  each  of  C'a6er- 
nd  and  Verdot,  Cabernet  and  Meriot,  Cabtr- 
mi  and  Tannat,  Tannat^  /Wte  St/rah^  J/bn- 
d^use,  Meunier,  Mainro,  Citrxijnan,  BtcUm, 
/Anfandel,  Cluiucfo'  .Voir,  Petile  Pinot,  S<m- 
leme,  Johannisher'j  Hiesling,  Frank-n\  Hies- 
liiuj,  Simillou,  Cfiauefi^Gris,  Fecfur  SzO'j'is, 
brandy,  and  port.  Most  of  the  wines  are 
of  the  vintage  of  IS^S'i,  and  at  the  present 
time  are  in  good  condition  and  improving 
well.  As  soon  as  the  wines  are  ripe  enough 
they  will  be  clarified  and  put  into  bottles 

SHEBBT. 

To  test  the  values  of  certain  varieties  of 
grapes  for  sherry,  a  small  room  was  fitted 
up,  and  heated  by  means  of  a  gas  stove, 
and  temperature  kept  up  to  112^  Fahr. 
Into  this  room  small  samples  of  wines  were 
put  and  kept  there  for  three  months.  The 
varieties  put  in  were  'Jot'len  C/to^sr/iiss,  Boat, 
S'lnci^jnon  Vert,  \Wdflho,  and  Wtsl's  H'Aifs 
Prolific.  In  the  cellar  some  Ooldtn  CAo-h- 
sfUis  wine  was  put  into  barrels,  and  left  to 
make  sherry  by  the  natural  way.  Being  a 
cool  cellar,  it  has  developed  very  slowly. 

The  looking  after  the  samples  in  the  eel. 
lar,  such  as  racking,  nlling,  etc.,  has  been 
a  portion  of  my  work,  and  I  have  given  it 
all  the  time  I  could  spare  from  my  duties 
in  this  office.  To  do  the  rough  work,  I 
have  employed  a  man  at  Oild  times,  paying 
him  $2  per  day  for  the  time  he  worked. 
The  expenses,  therefore,  of  taking  care  of 
the  samples  baa  not  been  very  heavy, 
being  $25  per  month  for  rent  of  cellar,  and 
from  $6  to  $12  per  month  for  labor. 

BBJINDT. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  Folle  Blanche 
grape  for  brandy  pnrix>6e8,  I  obtained  two 
hundred  pounds  of  fresh  grapes  from  Mr, 
S.  Osterhout,  of  Livermore,  and  fermented 
them  in  the  back  room  of  the  oflSce.  and 
aft4-rward  distilled  the  wine  in  a  small  still 
that  Wlougs  to  this  Commission.  The  re- 
sult was  a  few  gallons  ol  excellent  brandy 
of   true  cognac  type,   which  is  now  pro- 
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nounced  by  all  brandy  experts  as  equal  to 
the  imported  cognac  of  the  same  age.  The 
FoUe  Blanche  grape  can  therefore  be  rec- 
ommended to  all  parties  wishing  to  pliuit  a 
vineyard  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine 
brandy  of  cognac  type. 

LIBBABY. 

I  have  just  completed  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  our  library,  wlitcli  same  I  hand  in 
to  be  published  with  this  report. 

Our  library  now  contains  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  volumes,  consisting  of 
nearly  all  of  the  standai'd  works  ou  viti- 
culture and  viniculture  in  the  French  and 
English  languages.  A  number  of  German 
books  will  soon  be  added.  No  one  has 
been  permitted  to  take  books  from  the  of- 
fice, but  all  persona  have  been  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  our  rooms  and  make  use  of 
the  library  during  office  hours.  A  great 
many  persons,  during  the  past  year,  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privi^ilege. 

I  also  haud  iu  my  report  on  finance,  and 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  held 
during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Glabenck  J.  Wetmore, 

Secretary. 


BAISINS    IN     NEW     MEXICO. 


H.  B.  Whiting,  writing  in  the  Daily  Citi- 
zen, says:  All  of  the  raisins  used  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Texas  are  imported; 
mostly  from  California. 

So  profitable  an  industry  in  California,  is 
almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  iu  New  Mexico. 

"We  have  devoted  considerable  study  and 
time  to  this  subject  for  years;  have  corres- 
ponded with  a  number  of  the  raisin  growers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  have  seen  for  our- 
selves to  some'extent.  From  information 
gained,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  of 
this  valley,  acquired  by  a  constant  residence 
in  it  for  over  twenty  years,  and  from  the 
successful  experiments  made  in  different 
localities  there  in  the  growing  of  the  Mus- 
cats, we  are  satisfied,  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble doubt,  that  the  culture  of  these  raisin 
grapes  may  be  made  highly  profitable  in 
any  portion  of  the  valley,  from  the  northern 
line  of  this  (Bernalillo)  county  on  the  north, 
to  the  Texas  liue  on  the  south. 

We  wish  in  this  article  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  capitalists  seeking  secure  and 
profitable  investments,  and  people  of  mod- 
erate means,  and  all  interested  in  the  de- 
velopmrnt  of  this  Valley  Hermosa,  to  the 
profit  of  the  industry  of  which  we  write, 
and  the  advantage  we  shall  have  in  its  pro- 
secution, over  the  most  favored  raisin  dis- 
tricts of  the  "Golden  State." 

At  Riverside,  Boyd  &  Devine,  prominent 
raisin  packers  and  dealers,  lately  purchased 
of  S.  C.  Evans  his  crop  of  Muscat  grapes 
on  about  100  acres,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000 
ou  the  vine.  To  raise  these  grapes  it  has 
cost  Mr.  Evans  about  $25  per  acre,  per 
year,  for  water,  care  and  cultivation,  the 
sale  thus  leaving  him  §75  net  per  acre,  for 
this  year's  crop.  The  price  paid  was  based 
to  some  extent,  on  the  yield  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  which  was  something  over 
8,000  boxes.     This  year  it  will  be  larger. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  after  examiug  his 
vineyard,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  picking,  curing  and  pack- 
ing, he  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  the  crop, 
if  possible,  for  SIO.OOO  on  the  vine;  but  if 
no  purchaser  took  him  at  this  price,  he 
would  sell  at  the  beat  ofler  per  ton  on  the 
vine.  He  submitted  his  proposal  to  the 
several  buyers  and  received  bids  at  from 
$18  to  $20  per  tou  oti  the  vine,  and  be 


closed  with  the  dealers  named,  at  the  price 
mentioned,  ou  the  vine,  for  thb  lot. 

Now  with  this  reliable  statement  of  facts, 
as  to  what  a  raisin  vineyard  will  give  iu 
Southein  California,  at  five  years' — $100 
gross,  or  $75  net  per  acre — cau  auy  person 
give  us  one  well  founded  reason  why  as 
good  results  should  not  be  attained  in  the 
Kio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico? 

The  Suu  Francisco  Mebcbast  says  that 
land  at  Riverside  *'  can  yet  be  purchased  at 
$250  per  acre!" 

As  good  land  cau  be  purchased  to-day  in 
this  valley,  away  from  the  laige  towns  and 
near  a  trunk  lino  of  rai'road,  for  $25  per 
acre. 

Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what 
Califoruians  claim,  viz:  That  their  vine- 
yards become  profitable  earlier  than  would 
ours;  yet  with  this  agaiust  us,  our  vine- 
yards would  give  some  returns  the  third 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  we 
should  have  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
years  a  gross  product  of  the  value  of  say 
$20  per  acre,  calculating  $25  for  the  third 
year,  $75  for  the  fourth  and  $100  for  the 
fifth.  The  expenses  we  sum  up  as  follows: 
Origiual  cost  of  land,  $25;  preparing  soil, 
fencing,  planting,  water,  etc.,  first  year  $25; 
expenses  second  year  $12;  third  year  $15; 
fourth  year  $20;  and  fifth  year  $85,  a  total 
of  §122,  giving  us  our  land  clear,  and  a 
surplus  of  say  $75  per  acre  to  cover  taxes 
and  extraordinary  expenses.  From  this 
time  on  our  vineyard  should  give  us  a  net 
profit  per  acre  of  $75  per  annum. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  what  will  be 
the  value  of  our  raisiu  vineyard  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande? 

At  eight  feet  apart,  (and  vines  for  facility 
of  cultivation,  and  other  good  reasons, 
should  not  be  set  closer)  we  have  080  vines 
to  the  acre.  Should  not  G80  Muscat  vines 
at  five  years  of  age  and  in  good  bearing,  be 
worth  $680,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  vine? 
The  vineyard  certainly  would  readily  sell 
for  the  half  of  that  sum — or,  say  $340  per 
acre  for  the  land  including  the  vines.  The 
smaller  valuation  would  pay  an  income  of 
say  22  per  cent  on  such  valuation.  Before 
the  advent  of  railroads  iu  New  Mexico,  and 
before  any  one  here  but  the  most  sanguiue 
expected  them  in  ligsthau  a  decade  or  two, 
parties  selling  viueyards  of  the  Mission 
grape — sold  laud  and  all  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  vine,  and  vine3'ardsin  those  days 
were  much  more  closely  planted  than  are 
those  that  have  been  planted  within  the 
last  eight  years.  Many  of  the  old  vine- 
yards had  as  high  as  1,000  to  2,000  vines  to 
the  acre,  and  of  these  there  are  still  some  in 
existence. 

In  addition  to  the  cheapuess  of  our  val- 
ley lands,  as  compared  with  those  of  River- 
side, we  have  cheaper  water,  cheaper  un- 
skilled labor,  and  a  market  at  home,  and 
also  iu  Colorado,  Texas  and  Kansas,  at  our 
very  doors,  for  all  the  raisins  we  could 
raise  for  many  years,  were  we  to  begin 
planting  at  once.  With  our  own  and  the 
markets  of  the  states  named  supplied,  we 
still  have  the  great  advantage  over  the 
raisin  districts  of  California,  of  being 
nearly  1,000  miles  nearer  than  they  to  the 
eastern  markets.  We  have  still  another 
advantage  over  the  Califoruia  coast  counties 
where  so  mauy  raisin  grapes  are  grown. 
Our  climate  in  the  Rio  Grande  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  is  usually 
dry.  There  they  are  forced  to  cure  their 
raisins  by  artificial  means,  or  transport 
their  gi'apes  tp*the  hot,  dry  valleys  of  the 
interior. 

Our  vineyards  may  not  yield  as  bounti- 
fully as  those  of   Riverside,  but  with   the 


same  culture  as  those  receive,  we  believe 
they  will.  They  may  not  come  as  quickly 
into  bearing.  We  have  also  the  extra  ex- 
pi-otectiug  the  vines  in  winter,  which  will 
in  time  bo  proved  to  be  uuuocessary  iu 
many  parts  of  the  valley. 

We  hope  to  see  by  the  coming  fipriug, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  choici  st  lands  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Graude  pi'operly  pre- 
pared aud  plauted  to  the  raisiu  gi-apes.  The 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  aud  the  Muscat  Gordu 
Blauco  are  the  varieties  gi'own  from  which 
the  choice  raisins  are  made  in  CaUtoruiu. 
If  you  plant  either  you  biiv.-  a  good  rasiu 
grape,  and  if  you  plant  both  you  will  not  go 
amiss.  It  would  require  moie  of  au  expeit 
than  we  profess  to  be  to  p  liui  out  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  varieties,  if  there  is  any. 
Many  Californians  inform  us  that  there  i- 
no  difi'erence. 

Mauy  notcouversaut  with  the  capabilitie.'- 
uf  our  grand  valley,  may  considiu-  the  fiy 
ures  we  give  in  its  favor,  exagg  rated  niii 
our  hopes  too  sanguine.  We  do  ut)t  thin 
so,  but  have  honestly  and  fairly  stated  oui 
convictions  and  opinions  derived  from  u'ucl 
study  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  h  .v. 
written. 

If  what  we  here  advance  shall  cause  [h-  - 
pie  to  look  into  and  examine  our  stat-  mi  ul 
with  fairness  and  eaudor,  we  .shall  hiiv 
accomplishad  what  we  started  out  to  du 
being  satisfied  that  with  investigatiou  wi.l 
come  action,  and  raisiu  growing  soon  b  - 
come  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Ni  w 
Mexico,  iu  this  valley  of  the  Rio  Giandt 
this  valley  of  the  "  American  Rhin^." 


ABOVr  OI.»  WI2VES. 


There  i.*:,  says  an  exchange,  probably  no 
greater  delusion  in  the  modern  gastronomie 
art  than  the  notion  that  age  enriches  wiue 
inimitably.  If  a  three  or  five  year  wiue  is 
better  than  the  crude  juice,  the  process 
must  go  on  forever,  and  the  wine  of  500 
years  must  be  the  veritable  nectar  of  the 
gods.  It  is  a  myth  of  the  poets.  Wine  is 
an  organic  product,  and  to  every  organic 
there  is  the  immutable  law  of  growth  and 
decay,  life  and  death.  There  is  no  exemp 
tion.  Dosing  with  foreign  substance,  for- 
tification with  brandies  and  alcohol,  care 
of  temperature  aud  other  devices  may 
stave  off  the  fatal  decline,  but  for  ouly  a 
little.  An  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  that  the  wines  of  the  late  king  of 
Bavaria,  some  of  them  a  century  old,  have 
been  bought  by  English  speculators  at 
enormous  prices  to  resell  to  English  gour- 
mets. Upon  this  remarks  the  writer  iu 
The  Paris  Register  : 

What  the  item  says  about  the  wiues  of 
the  excelleut  vintages  from  1822  to  1884  is 
doubtless  true,  aud  possibly  it  may  be  true 
of  the  Johanuisberg  of  1811,  but  I  have  uo 
hesitation  in  doubtiug  that  there  is  any 
truth  or  goodness  whatever  in  the  viutages 
of  1540,  1640  aud  1731. 

Now,  what  are  the  real  facts  about  wines 
as  old  as  the  above  ?  After  fermentation, 
which  is  a  process  of  decay,  wine  will  de- 
teriorate unless  preventive  measures  are 
taken,  such  as  keeping  the  wine  in  a  cool 
or  even  temperature,  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol, boiling  (theviuum  coctum  of  the  Rom- 
ans aud  the  vino  cotto  of  modern  Italians), 
and  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  by  good  corks,  by  sealing  wax 
or  by  oil.  The  most  common  method  for 
preserving  wine  in  modern  times  is  by  ad- 
ding alcohol  and  by  corkiug  and  sealing. 
The  alcohol  in  wines  prepared  for  England 
is  often  in  such  proportions  that  the  wiue 
ceases  to  be  anything  like  the  juice  of    the 


grape,  and  too  often  is  as  strong  as  a  glass 
of  brandy  aud  water. 

In   1871  Mr.  Rabello,  the  Brazilian  con- 
sul at  Oporto,  made  me  a  preseut  of  sevcra 
bottles  of  port  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1793.'* 
Mr.  Rabello  had  hoard   of  the  breaking  up 
of    au  uld    Portuguese   family    where,  from 
lather  to  sou,  a  certain  number  of  bottles  of 
famous  vintages   had  been    handed  down. 
I  sent  several    of    these  aged    wines  to  the 
late  William  Cutleu  Bryant,  remarking  that 
the  bottle  of  1703  was,  according  to  the  en- 
cyclopedia, of    his  own    age  ;  but  the  poeL 
in  acknowledging  th^^  rtcepliouof  the  wint^ 
stated  that  it  was  his   senior,  and    that  he 
should  look  up  to  it  with  reverence.    When 
I  came  to  open  my  bottle  of    1703,  I  found 
it  (which  ouce  had  the  dark  red  of    port) 
about  the  color  of    water,  and  the  most  in- 
sipid  stuff.     Up    to  the  beginning  of   this 
eeutury  it  was  not   the  custom  iu  uuy  pait 
)f  Europe  to  put  a  lo:  of   fiery  alcohul  into 
any  kind  of    wine,  aud  when  they  did  add 
spirit  to   port  wiue  it  was  a   Utile   of    that 
A'hich  had   been  distilled  frum  port.     Thia 
1703  wiue  had  prubibly  thus  beeu  treated, 
lut  with   all  the   sealing  wax,  and  a  once 
^ood   cork,  the  bjverage   was   as  iiuvii.ous 
lud  tasteless  as  if  it  had  been  w  iter  dipped 
ip  from  a  jioud  aud  bullied.     Thrivfure,  II 
luubt  if  the  li.ivaiiau  wiues,  so  sedulously, 
ilvertis  d   ill   England    as  those  of   1540, 
iti40  and    1731    have  auy  virtue   in  them, 
rven   if   Ihey   be  genuine   wiues   of    those 
lates. 

The  aucients,  having  no  distilled  spirits, 
■vere  wanting  in  oue  of  the  great  remedies 
^hich  prevent  wiues  from  d-  cayiug  or  turn- 
ing to  vinegar.  Homer  represents  old 
Xestor,  in  tho  "  Odyssey,'*  drinking  ten- 
year-old  wiue.  Athena^us  incidentally 
mentions  a  wiue  kept  sixteen  years  ;  but, 
in  the  days  of  the  empire,  conuoisseurd 
considered  Greek^wine  a  perfection  when 
six  years  old.  Horace  tells  his  friends, 
when  they  come  to  see  him,  that  ho  will 
give  them  "  three-year-old''  wine.  But  tbe 
ancients  evidently  did  keep  wine,  either  by 
boiling,  or  by  very  tight  corkiug  and  put- 
ting plaster  upon  the^  corks,  or  by  buryiug 
it,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  There  is 
oue  wiue  jar  (amphora)  in  the  museum  in 
.-itu  at  Pompeii,  which,  if  the  label  is  to  be 
believed,  and  if  wine  was  in  it  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction,  must  have  been  ovei 
forty  years  old  in  the  year  79  A.  D.,  when 
Pompeii  was  destroyed.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  ancient  wiue  dealers  could 
cook  up  labels,  aud  give  fictitious  names, 
just  as  well  as  the  modern  deseendants  ol 
their  craft. 

As  to  the  wines  of  the  ancients,  I  believe 
iu  general,  they  were,  for  the  uppei 
classes,  much  more  artificial  than  iu  thiE' 
present  age  of  aduUeratiou,  because  it  wafi 
a  fashion  for  centuries  to  mix  wiuts,  aud  tc 
flavor  aud  drug  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  moderns  would  never  drink  them 
and  would  not  take  them  except  as  medi- 
cines. Not  ouly  were  spices,  fragraul 
roots,  leaves  and  flowers  steeped  iu  tht 
wine,  but  myrrh,  cassia,  uard  and  peppei 
were  put  in  and,  aa  if  even  these  were  uoi 
enough,  flour  aud  grated  goat's  milk  cheest 
were  sprinkled  over  the  wine  juat  befort 
drinking. 


Timber    4'4>iiii  tries. 


Swedeu  is  the  richest  timber  country  ii 
Europe,  30-7  per  cent  of  its  land  is  covere't 
with  timber.  Then  follows  Russia,  Austria 
Hungary.  Germany  (with  257  per  cent.) 
England  with  4  per  cent.,  and  the  Nether 
lands  with  7  per  cent. 
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cHAMPAuxK  wiTres. 


A    Now    nil    Iiiipurlitiil     niH«M>\erx. 


A  u*-vr  mothoJ  of  makiug  Champagne  has 
be«!u  iliscovt-rctl  Lore  in  the  city  oi  Statt- 
jart,  wbicb  may  haTe  the  result  ot  revulu- ! 
lioni^iug  the  bosiuL-ns  and  eff^ctiog  n  con-  j 
ud'Tuble  reductiou  iu  the  price  to  the  ecu-  > 
anm<r.  The  process  has  beeo  subj-  ctt^  to  ; 
a  UhI  ot  three  years  ODder  the  immediate 
iHi|wrviHioQ  of  the  diseoverer.  aod  the 
i>agues  of  hi!4  macnfactare  have ' 
■.i  targe  cousisteocy  iu  parts  of  Gtr- 1 
>*  i\  where  they  have  become  bnowo,  aod 
their  m»*rit  has  been  recoguizod  by  high 
medical  and  chemical  anthoritiee. 

As  is  well  kuown,  Champagne  is  a  spark- ' 
ting  wine  produced  by  a  special  prooeasfrom 
sniiuary  wines.  The  rapidity  with  which 
it  exhilarates  the  blood  and  stimulates  the  | 
iyst^m,  together  with  its  delicately  sweet 
Isste,  makes  it  the  most  popular  of  wines.  | 
rhe  district  in  France  which  has  given  the 
um<'  still  produces  the  grape  from  which 
iho  most  famons  brands  are  made.  The 
Donuoisseur  places  among  the  choicest 
»ines  of  this  sort,  Veuve  Clicquot,  Roe- 
i  T'  r.  Mumm,  Ut-idsizk  and  Dae  de  Moute~ 
Large  quantities  of  genoine  and 
ut  Champagne  are  made  in  Germany. 
\hv  iticiDufacture  beginning  with  the  estab- 
ishiutut  of  Kessler,  in  £ssling<^n,  in  1826, 
Uid  now  carried  on  by  about  sixty  estab- 
liabmeDts.  The  process  of  makiug  cham- 
pague  was  discovered  iu  France,  and  made 
pnblic  iu  1713  with  the  statement  that  it 
.  '  '  ■  u  known  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
.:ly  called  "Devil's  Wine"  or  "Cork 
futi  1,  "  and  its  preparation  supposed  to 
M  effected  with  the  aid  of  magic. 

The  production  of  champagne  by  the  old 
Mlhod  ro<iuire8  a  tedious  and  skillful  pro- 
Mft.     Iu  the  late  spring  the  process  bt-gins 
ritb  the  wine  of  the   previous  fall.      Gen- 
ihie  champagne  could,  untiJ  now,  ouly  be 
Bade  out  of  young   wiucs  in  which   living 
iwms  of    fermentation  still  exist.       lliese 
[firms  ATv  .  ssential.     The  bottle  of  ferment- 
ed wiue   i*    uncorkt^    and  sugar  to    the 
iiDouut  of  about  two  per  cent  is  put  in. 
;reat  care  b^ing  taken  iu  the  exac.  quantity. 
rhe  bottle  is  then  recorked.     The  germs  of 
enaentation,  or  wine  fungus,  still  rtmain- 
Bg  over   from    the  previous    fermentation 
anert    themselves,    and    acting   upon    the 
agar  produce  carbonic  acid,  which   is  the 
iparkling  element  or  gas.      After  this  pro- 
is  be<-n  fully  wrought,  the   contents 
Ixittlu  present  a  thick  and  troubled 
r  mce,  which   is  due  to  the  collection 
-,  -«it   on  the   walls  of  the  bottle,  and 
vl  stage  is  to  clarify  them.    This  is  a 
iUd   delicate    procens.       Each   bottle 
l<a   handled    separately  from  a    hon- 
'  >  two  huudred    times,   and   that   all 
'>f   the   disturbiug    material    may    be 
d  from  tt^e  glass  to  which   it  clings, 
-  anil  alum  are  iuj^-cttrd.      The  bottle 
luetl  a  little  ou  one  side,  and  the   in- 
'.  >Q  is  increast-d  gradually  until    it  is 
ip  with  its  neck  downwrrd,  the  object 
-  to   draw  all  the    dt-posit  to   the  cork. 
Lu  th«   course  of    this   process   fifteen    [x^-r 
I  W>nl,  and  oft^-n  as  many  as  twenty-five  per 
'<(   the    bottled  burst  with  the  intense 
ire,  and  the  couteuts  are  a  total  loss. 
the  di-posit  has  all  bt-eu  precipitated 
oork,  the  la»t  stage  in  the  proce^is  of 
lucture    occurs.      The  cork    with  th'' 
■'.is  removed   and  the  inside  walls  of 
itle's  neck  cleansed    the    vacnum    is 
1  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  Cognac  and 
.:.-Uj;  wine  and  the  bottle  recorked.     It  is 
I  ben  ready   for  the  market.      The   actual 
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mannfactore  consames  from  seven  to  twelve 
mouths  and  requires  much  labor  and  space. 

For  one  huntUed  and  seventy  years  no 
essential  modification  of  the  original  mode 
of  manufacture  had  been  introduced  until 
[he  recent  discovery  of  Mr.  Adulph  Reiblen. 
He  has  discovered  how  to  make  genuine 
champagne  from  wine  iu  which  no  germs 
of  fermentation  remain,  and  has  not  only 
reduced  the  time  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture from  ei^ht  months  to  forty  hours,  but 
eliminated  entirely  (he  iutrodactiou  of 
foreign  materials,  such  as  Cognac,  tannin 
and  alum.  The  essential  thing  in  the  mann- 
factare  of  champagne  is  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  from  within  the  bottle  by  a 
second  process  of  fermentation  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  feftnenting  germs 
upon  the  sugar.  All  chemists  had  consid- 
ered it  impossible  to  make  genuine  cham- 
pagne from  other  than  young  wines,  (that 
is,  wines  less  than  a  yearold)  on  theground 
that  thtre  alone  live  fermentiog  germs  still 
exist.  These  germs  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  genuine  article.  Mr. 
Beiblen's  discovery  does  not  do  away  with 
the  germs,  but  makes  champagne  out  of 
old  wine  where  no  such  germs  exist  by  the 
infusion  of  germs.  The  discovery  was  at 
first  treated  with  incredulity  in  all  qoarters, 
if  not  ridicule,  as  a  thing  impossible. 

Mr.  Beihicn's  discovery  and  invention 
were  after  this  wise:  In  1833,  Schwann 
discovered  that  the  germs  or  fungi,  which 
are  the  active  agents  iu  fermentation,  exist 
within  the  lees  or  deposit  of  the  wine,  are 
distinct  substances,  are  ptanta  of  the  nature 
of  a  parasite,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and 
in  size  infinitely  small.  The  old  principle 
was:    No  lees  or  deposit,  no   fermentation. 

Mr  Beihlen  has  discovered  that  these 
germs  or  fungi  are  not  confined  to  this 
substance  or  dependent  upon  it  for  life,  but 
exist  everywhere  in  the  vegetable  world  and 
can  be  easily  precipitated  from  the  air  upon 
any  vegetable  fibre,  as  for  example  linen 
threads  washed  in  sugar  water.  By  the 
simple  use  of  wood  fibre,  say  sawdust  aud 
sugar,  he  produces  fermentation,  and  has 
overthrown  the  theory  that  the  deposit  of 
fermented  wine  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  second  process  of  fermentatiou. 
From  the  very  important  discovery,  which 
probably  has  applications  in  other  depart 
ments  than  the  manufacture  of  champagne; 
he  went  further  to  invent  a  simple  and  yet 
efficient  machine,  whereby,  throogh  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fermenting  germs  aud 
sugar,  old  wine  is  turned  into  champagne 
in  a  few  hoars.  No  other  substances 
whatever  are  added>  either  to  effect  the 
change,  to  clarify  the  wine,  or  to  give  it 
the  delicate  champagne  color.  It  is  sayiug 
very  little  to  say  that  to  the  average  con- 
sumer the  Reihlen  champagne,  or  Schautn- 
xcfiu,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  has  the 
snme  agreeable  tast«  and  the  same  effect  as 
the  champagnes  made  by  the  old  method. 
The  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  the  process 
so  materially  reduce  the  price  of  manufac- 
ture that  the  price  to  (he  consumer  is  very 
appreciably  It-ss  than  champagne  made  by 
the  old  method 

At  Stuttgart  it  costs  in  the  store  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents,  {one  mark  ten  pfennige  to 
one  mark  twt-uty-five  pfennigej  only  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  more  than  the  wine  from 
which  it  is  made,  and  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  as  much  as  champagne  of  the  old 
manufacture.  The  losa  of  bottles  is  com- 
pletely avoided  in  the  new  mode  of  manu 
facture,  and  thus  another  very  considerable 
item  of  expenae  is  eliminated. 
Some  of  the  foremost  medical  and  chemi- 


cal experts  of  Germany,  such  as  Dr.  Ktiss- 
maul,  of  Strassburg,  and  Dr.  von  Petten- 
kofer,  of  Munich,  hare  subject  the  Reihlen 
champagne  to  tests  and  analyses,  and  have 
declared  it  in  print  "to  be  composed  of 
pure  materials  and  to  correspond  in  the 
titrength  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  best 
French  and  German  brands."  and  state 
that  "materials  prejudicial  to  the  health 
are  nnt  used  in  the  manufacture.'*  It  has 
bet-n  adopted  in  the  hospitals  of  Stuttgart. 

The  prejadice  with  which  ftl'  ntw  things 
have  to  contend  has  been  brought  to  bear 
against  the  Bvihien  charupague.  Its  con- 
sumption, however,  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity.  The  first  bottle  was  sold  in  18>»5. 
and  the  sale  the  first  year  reached  600  bot- 
tles. During  the  last  six  months  10,000 
bottles  a  month  have  been  sold  in  Stuttgart 
and  vicinity  alone.  In  1887  the  monopoly 
for  Germany  was  sold  to  a  company  of 
capitalists  headed  by  Boehm.  Works  have 
been  erected  in  Wachenheim  near  Mann- 
heim. At  first  a  machine  was  used  which 
turned  out  100  bottles  a  day.  In  1887  the 
capacity  was  increased  to  300  bottles,  in 
the  following  September  to  1,000,  in  May 
1888,  to  1,500  bottles,  and  by  the  close  of 
September  the  daily  capacity  will  have 
been  increased  to  6,000  bottles.  This  new 
champagne  is  made  from  the  common 
Rhine  Neckar  and  other  German  wines.  It 
grows  better  with  age.  and,  it  is  asserted, 
loses  none  of  its  sparkling  character. 

Mr.  Beihleu's  observations  were  begun 
in  1876.  Be  has  never  been  a  wine  pro- 
ducer or  wine  dealer,  but  has  found  leisare 
under  the  great  strain  entailed  by  the  man- 
agement of  a  lai^e  sugar  manofacturing  in- 
dastry  to  study  the  processes  of  nature, 
and  to  pursue  chemical  experiments.  He 
is  a  man  of  wide  culture,  of  high  standing 
for  many  years  in  the  community  where 
his  life  has  been  spent,  and  it  is  well  kuown 
(or  his  benevolence  both  in  and  out  of 
Stuttgart.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  his 
invention  will  promote  the  cause  of  tern 
perance  by  the  partial  substitution  of  a  pare 
champagne, free  from  spiritaoas  ingredients, 
for  other  alcoholic  beverages.  He  has 
taken  out  patents  in  all  countries  of  (he 
world,  including  tbree  in  the  United  States, 
which  country  he  visited  a  number  of  years, 
ago.  He  has  dispos<*d  of  these  patents  in 
some  of  these  lands.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
case  of  California  wine  reached  him  which 
in  a  short  time  was  on  its  way  back  again 
to  New  York  changed  to  champagne.  The 
writer  was  told  that  its  taste,  body  and 
sparkling  quality  were  fully  equal  to  the 
French  champagnes.  It  will  be  very  snr- 
prisiug  if  some  enterprising  American  firm 
does  not  secure  the  patent  (or  the  United 
States  from  the  German  inventor,  or  join 
him  in  the  production  of  American  cham- 
pagnes by  the  new  procees.  X.  X. 

SlHUgari,  Qtrmany,  Sept,  4,  1888. 


WA.Hni!«GTOX     WINE    XOTES. 

F.  Pohndorff  k  Co.  in  their  column  of 
"Grape  and  Wine  Chat,"  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Sunday  Utra/d,  aajs: 

Mr,  Crabb  writes  of  the  vintage  :  "The 
crop  has  been  shortened  very  much  by  the 
drought  and  sunburn  and  will  not  be  any 
larger  than  that  of  1883.  Two  weeks  of 
dry,  hot  weather  lato  in  August  causes  all 
the  exposed  banches  of  grapes  to  ripen  pre- 
maturely, or  rather  to  dry  on  the  vines  be- 
fore they  are  fully  ripe,  and  r-nder  them 
unfit  for  making  gootl  wine.  Not  only  is 
the  grape  crop  proi»er  greatly  lessened,  but 
a  large  portion  of  grapes  gathered  will  be 


only  fit  for  the  brandy  diBtillery.  The  fact 
that  last  year  the  crop  suffered  iu  the  sumo 
way  induces  the  growers  who  can  afford  to 
do  so,  to  hold  all  high-grade  mature  wines 
for  higher  prices.  In  the  mean  time  we 
can  report  the  constantly-growing  popular- 
ity of  our  own  home-grown  wines.  They 
are  gradually  but  surely  taking  the  place  of 
more  expensive  and  for  the  most  part  fraud- 
ulent foreign  wines,  as  well  as  (hat  of  both 
malt  and  distilled  liquors. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  law  or  regulation 
could  materially  change  the  demand  orcon- 
sumption[of  alcohol  in  some  form.  Theuso 
of  beer  may  lessen  the  sale  of  distillates,  or 
the  cheapness  and  good  quality  of  wine  may 
lessen  the  same  of  fermented  and  distilled 
liquors,  but  in  one  way  or  another  men 
will  eat  and  drink  what  their  appetite 
craves.  It  may  be  interesting  and  pertinent 
to  examine  carefully  the  following  table, 
compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sfoner  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  showing 
the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits,  wine, 
and  malt  liquors,  how  the  proportion 
changes  year  by  year  and  amount  per  capita, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  years  of  1H4U, 
1850.  and  1860,  previous  to  the  heavy  tax 
imposed  by  the  necessities  of  tho  war  : 

In  the  47  years  the  nse  of  distilled  spirits 
has  gone  down  from  2.52  gallons  to  1.19. 
Wine  has  increased  from  .29  gallons  to  .53, 
white  malt  liquors  have  advanced  from  1.36 
gallons  to  11.98,  Total  in  1840,  4.17  gal- 
lons; 1887,  13.68  gallons.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  changes  of  hard  times  aud  good  times, 
war  and  peace,  free  sale,  of  high  tax,  when 
computed  on  their  inherent  alcoholic  force, 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  has 
hardly  varied  at  all. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  ase  of  malt 
liquors  has  reached  its  cnlTuination.  "Be 
sure  vour  sin  will  find  you  out"  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  proven  than  in  the  history  of 
trade.  The  rapid  adoption  of  beer  in  (his 
country  has  proven  too  strong  a  temptation 
to  tho  cupidity  of  the  manufacturer,  until 
the  fact  of  extensive  adulteration  in  some 
cases  has  induced  a  tack  of  confidence  in  all 
brands  of  malt  liquors,  which  doubtlesa 
will  increase  unless  we  can  have  some 
stringent  regulations  as  to  the  standards  of 
strength  and  purity  like  those  at  present  in 
force  in  Germany. 

Tacitus  gives  up  the  ancient  German  as  a 
lusty,  strong  creature,  whose  principal  busi- 
ness in  life  was  fighting,  drinking  mead  aud 
ale,  and  raising  stalwart  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  Latin  priest  brought  the  vine 
antil  it  luxuriated  on  every  hill  side,  and 
in  the  fifteenth  century  sold  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  the  pailful,  becoming  the  common 
drink  of  the  people.  The  great  influx  of 
silver  and  go'd  from  the  New  World  made 
money  cheaper  and  wine  dearer,  so  that 
early  in  the  siiteenthcentury  stringent  laws 
against  adulteration  were  enacted.  In  some 
cases  adulterators  of  wine  were  publicly 
beheaded  for  the  offense.  Still  public  cou- 
dence  was  shaken  as  to  purity,  and  again 
we  find  them  returning  to  malt  liquor. 

In  WnHernburg  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  wine-growers  complained  loudly  against 
the  invasion  of  be*r,snd  the  brewt-ries  were 
simply  suppressed  to  please  the  owneis  of 
the  vineyards.  Prohibition  is  not  new;  it 
is  quite  an  old  fallacy  on  new  ground.  It  is 
a  question  which  would  seem  more  ridicu- 
loofl  to  the  German  of  to-day,  a  law  prohi- 
biting the  manufacture  and  sab-  of  bi-er  and 
wine,  or  the  atlvent  of  a  second  Charlemagne 
to  drive  them  by  hordes  through  the  rivers 
to  a  baptism  into  a  new  religion, 
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LlVEBnoKK     VINES. 


The  history  of  the  Livermore  viue  dis- 
trict is  interesting  in  the  fact  thftt  lor  years 
while  nearly  every  other  section  of  the  State 
was  boasting  of  its  vineyard  soils,  and  near- 
ly all  the  "sunny  slopes''  anil  "sheltered 
valleys/'  iu  the  "thermal  belt,"  from  Shasta 
to  San  Bernardiuo,  were  purpling  with  the 
"luscious  clusters,''  this  region  was  re- 
garded as  utterly  without  worth  for  orchard 
or  vineyard  purposes.  Until  within  five  or 
sis  years  it  was  considered  that  grain  was 
the  staple  of  the  valley,  and  upon  grain  the 
farmers  based  all  their  faith  iu  "a  great  fu- 
ture." It  has  been  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  Livermore  that  her  soil  suffered  in  com- 
parison with  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of 
Eden  township,  and  it  was  still  more  fortu- 
nate that  the  vagetable  garden  of  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Chinaman  has  never  been 
able  to  take  root  in  the  rich  ado  be,  the 
loamy  gravel,  or  the  calcarious  soil  of  this 
section,  for  in  that  case  the  viue  would 
never  have  been  planted,  the  fig  and  the 
olive  would  never  have  been  thought  of. 
and  men  with  brains  and  capital  would 
never  have  come  to  make  this  region  per 
manently  prosperous. 

''And  it  was  not  the  ancient  farmer  that 
first  learned  the  capabilities  of  our  soil,'' 
said  an  old  resident  of  the  valley.  "It  was 
not  the  man  who  placed  his  faith  iu  big 
crops,  and  took  his  chances  on  droughts  and 
consequent  debt  and  a  three  ply  mortgage. 
It  was  the  white  faced  clerk,  the  scientific 
husbandman,  the  man  of  small  means  and 
wide  information,  that  first  appreciated  the 
fact  that  products  more  valuable  than 
those  called  'crops'  could  be  raised  here." 
The  oldest  vineyard  in  the  valley  was 
owned  by  A.  Bardoliui,  and  comprised 
about  ten  acres.  The  viueyard  was  situated 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Liver- 
more, and  while  Bardoliui  was  the  owner  i^ 
flourished  as  was  natural,  considering  the 
excellence  of  the  soil  iu  which  it  was  planted 
even  though  it  was  not  subjected  to  the  su- 
perior cultivation  of  modern  methods. 
Bardoliui  sold  his  place  and  the  vineyard, 
uncared  for,  was  choked  with  weeds,  and 
the  grapes  deteriorated  year  by  year  until 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  W.  T. 
Coleman's  Mariu  county  ranch,  bought 
eight  acres,  and  began  his  experiments.  The 
vintage  of  1880  yielded  $000  worth  of 
grapes,  and  iu  the  following  year  the  vine- 
yard produced  81,100  worth.  This  en- 
couraging result  induced  others  to  purchase 
land  in  the  vicinity  for  orchard  and  vine- 
yard purposes,  and  quite  a  colony  spraug 
up  around  Taylor's  ranch,  which  in  1881 
included  sixteen  acres.  Joseph  Black  owned 
considerable  land  soufh  of  Livermore,  and 
through  his  enterprise  many  vineyardists 
were  induced  to  make  the  same  experiment 
that  had  resulted  so  successfully  for  Tay- 
lor. Black  himself  planted  thirty  acres, 
making  a  total  of  fifty-two  acres  in  vines  in 
the  Livermore  valley  at  the  close  of  1881. 
Then  Charles  A.  Westmore  made  a  critical 
examination  of  the  soil,  and  pronounced  it 
eminently  fit  for  vineyard  and  orchard  pur- 
poses. Since  1881  over  5,000  acres  have 
been  planted  in  vines,  and  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  average  planting  has 
been  from  600  to  800  acres  per  year. 

There  are  a  dozen  men  resident  in  the 
Livermore  yalley  who  have  steadfast  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  section  as  a  vinegrow- 
ing,  winemaking,  fig  and  olive  bearing  re- 
gion. They  are  enthusiastic  in  their  belief 
that  this  portion  of  Alameda  county  is  des- 
.  lined  to  stand  at  the  head  of  any  section  of 
the  State  in  the  production  of  these  valua- 


ble commodities.  One  man  who  has  per- 
sistently advertised  the  advantages  of  the 
valley,  and  who  has  contributed  largtly  to 
its  present  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  W.  P. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  for  several  years 
publishes  the* Livermore  //it'iUI,  one  of  the 
best  jourualsin  the  interior  and  a  newspa- 
per in  every  sense  of  the  word,  reflecting  as 
it  does  the  capabilities  and  advantages  of 
the  section  covered  by  its  circulation  and 
patronage.  Air.  Bartlett  is  a  practical  man 
aud  his  enthusiasm  is  not  of  the  visionary 
sort.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
aud  he  has  cither  demonstrated  the  facts  he 
published  or  has  seen  them  demoustrated 
by  practical  men.  He  hus  brought  a  great 
many  men  into  the  valley  aud  inductd 
them  to  Settle  there,  and  most  of  them  have 
proved  of  direct  aud  immediate  benefit  to 
the  commuuily.  He  has  handled  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  aud  he  estimates  that 
over  ft  million  dollars'  worth  of  land  has 
passed  through  his  hands  siuce  he  has  been 
interested  in  this  section  of  the  county. 
Another  man  who  has  accomplished  grfat 
results  for  the  Livermore  valley  is  Charles 
A.  "NVetmore,  whose  orchard  and  viueyard  at 
Cresta  Blanca  was  described  a  few  days  ago 
iu  the  Tribum.  Mr.  Wetmore  is  also  an 
enthusiast  aud  his  confid:nce  iu  the  future 
of  this  region  is  unbounded,  although  he  is 
content  to  await  the  result  which  he  claims 
is  by  uo  means  yet  attained.  In  fact,  the 
product  of  the  past  five  years  he  considers 
simply  iu  the  light  of  a  successful  experi- 
ment upou  which  the  results  of  the  future 
will  be  based.  John  P.  Smith,  the  owner 
of  the  famous  Olivina  vineyard,  is  another 
enthusiast  who  has  substantial  reasons  for 
his  enthusiasm,  and  who  has  not  hesitated 
to  expend  thousands  of  dollars  in  his  "ex- 
periment.'' Mr.  Smith  has  placed  Liver- 
more wine  on  the  market  that  has  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  vintage  of  the  old 
world,  and  iu  his  depot  iu  New  York  more 
of  the  same  quality  is  now  '*aging"  for  fu- 
ture comparison,  when,  iu  fact  there  will  be 
no  comparison — the  Livermore  vintage  will 
*'agt:"  to  better  wiue.  Others  who  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  fame  which  this 
section  is  steadily  attaining,  particularly  as 
a  winegrowing  region,  are  Howard  Black, 
A.  G.  Chauche  of  San  Francisco,  John 
Crelliu  of  Oakland,  A.  Duvail,  Wallace 
Eversou  of  Oakland,  D.  T.  Fowkr  of  Oak- 
land, J.  H.  Wheeler  of  Melrose,  at  present 
chief  exucutive  uflicer  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission,  S.  Osterhout,  aud  J.  A.  Rose 
of  Pleasautou,  all  of  whom  are  compelling 
the  soil  to  produce  its  best  and  poiutiug  at 
the  result  with  commendable  pride  while 
urging  others  to  go  aud  do  likewise. 

The  cost  of  a  viueyard  iu  the  Livermore 
valley  is  not  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
products  according  after  it  is  iu  full  bear- 
ing. If  "white  faced  clerks,"  as  they  have 
been  termed,  were  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  homes  iu  this  faithful  region, 
aud  accomplish  this  end  by  means  of  the 
surplus  of  small  salaries,  surely  others, 
with  equal  energy  and  ambition,  may  do 
the  same.  Farming,  iu  California,  is  un- 
dergoing a  change.  It  is  uo  longer  neces- 
sary that  an  orchard  or  farm  should  cover 
a  township  to  be  profitable,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  a  small  acreage 
thoroughly  cultivated  is  more  remunerative 
than  many  acres  only  partially  cultivated. 
It  is  the  small  farm  that  will  eventually 
prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  State. 
The  cost  of  planting  aud  caring  for  a  vine- 
varu  until  it  is  four  years  of  age  will  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  soil,  climae,  varie- 
ties planted,  system    of    pruning,  and    the 


facilities  of  the  planter  for  doing  the  work 
In  the  Livermore  district,  where  the  soil 
aud  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
rapid  and  healthful  growth  of  the  vino,  and 
where  there  are  no  floods  or  other  extreme 
freaks  of  climate  to  prevent  labor  in  the 
viueyards  at  all  seasons  uf  the  year,  the 
cost  of  bringing  a  viueyard  into  bearing  is 
uiuch  less  than  iu  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  nature  is  more  adverse  to  the 
enterprise.  He  who  resides  on  his  premises, 
owns  his  team  and  implements,  and  gives 
his  persona!  attention  to  the  work,  at  the 
proper  time  and  iu  the  proper  manner,  c^n 
do  the  work  better,  and  at  much  less  ex- 
pense, than  he  who  hires  it  done.  The  cost 
of  bringing  a  vineyard  through  four  years 
with  hired  labor  is  about  as  follows;  First 
year,  preparing  the  ground,  cuttiugs,  plow- 
ing, aud  cultivating,  $20  to  $30  per  acre. 
Second  year,  plowing,  reset  ling  vines, 
pruning,  staking,  and  tying  up,  from  $25  to 
$40  per  acre.  Third  year,  plowing,  reset- 
ting, pruning,  cultivating,  tying  up,  and 
sulphnring,  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre. 
Fourth  year,  plowing,  resetting,  pruning 
cultivating,  sulphuring,  and  tying  up,  fron 
$18  to  $30  per  acre.  The  cost  will  var; 
more  or  less  with  the  different  systems  o! 
planting,  pruning,  and  staking.  Many  vine 
yards  yield  sufficient  the  third  year,  and  all 
yield  enough  the  fourth  year  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  for  those  years  respec- 
tively; and  bcgiuuiug  with  the  fifth  year, 
a  viueyard  properly  cultivated  will  produce 
an  income  over  all  expenses,  varying,  of 
course,  with  the  care  bestowed. 

The  mosl  thorough  and  impartial  test  of 
California  wines  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Viticultural  Association 
March  7th  of  the  present  year,  during  the 
annual  State  Convention  held  iu  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Committee  of  Experts  en  Wiu3 
Exhibits  was  as  follows:  E.J.  Harrisou, 
A.  G.  Chauche,  H.  A.  Pellet,  George  West, 
J.  A.  Stewart,  A.  Erz,  J,  Chamon  de  St. 
Hubert,  William  Palmtag,  O.  C.  Melver,  A. 
Schell,  H.  M.  Larue,  and  H.  A.  Merriam. 
This  committee  virtually  tested  the  wines 
submitted  to  them  blindfold,  not  knowing 
what  vineyard  they  came  from  or  to  whom 
they  belonged.  The  following  extract  from 
the  committee's  repoit  will  speak  for  it- 
self: 

Total  number  of  wines  exhibited.  460.  O* 
these  quite  a  number  were  not  tasted,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  time.  Of  the  wines 
tasted  there  were  twenty-nine  that  were  con- 
sidered "Extra,"  that  term  being  applied  to 
those  wines  that  all  of  the  committee  con- 
sidered to  be  No.  1.  Of  these  twenty-uiue 
"Evtra"  wines  Alameda  county  is  credited 
with  fifteen,  Napa  county  with  seven,  Santa 
Clara  county  with  four,  San  Joaquin  with 
two,  and  Fresno  with  one. 

Of  the  wines  considered  "fiue"  types 
there  were  eighty-six.  Of  these  thirty-four 
came  from  Alameda  county,  thirty-one  from 
Napa,  five  from  Sauta  Clara,  four  from 
Santa  Cruz,  seven  from  San  Joaquin,  two 
from  Sonoma,  aud  one  each  from  Merced, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Fresno. 

Of  the  Ziufaudel  type,  there  were  forty- 
nine  samples.  Three  of  these  were  consid- 
ered "Extra"  aud  they  all  came  from 
Alameda  county;  sixteen  were  "fine''  types 
aud  of  these  Alameda  county  furnished 
eight,  Napa  five,  Santa  Clara  two,  San  Joa- 
quin one. 

Of  the  Cabernet  (Medoc)  wiues,  there 
were  twenty-one  samples,  aud  five  were 
considered  "Extra."  Of  these  "Extras'' 
four  came  from  Alameda  county  and  one 
from  Santa  Clara  county. 


Among  tho  white  wines  there  were  eight 
that  were  cousulered  "Extra."  Four  of 
these  came  from  Napa  county,  three  from 
Sauta  Clara,  aud  one  from  Alameda  couu. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  Ala- 
meda county  furnished  more  ''extra"  aud 
"fine"  wines  than  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ties combined. 


UKAPE    KOT. 


This  year  has  been  reinarkuble  for  tha 
prevalence  of  tha  rot  iu  grapes,  says  thi 
Farm  aud  ^  Vineyard,  many  remedies  thijflj  t^. 
were  thought  to  bj  very  successful  in  othei 
years  have  failed  to  he  tit  any  use  iu  thi 
present. 

In  some  conuectiou  the  fruit  h  is  been  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  rol,  unit  varietie 
that  were  formerly  considered  vt-ry  free  froi 
it  have  this  year  suffered  with  Ihj  res! 
This  disease  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
small  plaut.  In  a  damp  or  moist  s.  asou  o 
even  in  a  dry  one,  when  fogs  aud  hi-av; 
dews  are  prevalent  aud  thi'  weather  warn 
>t  will  rapidly  develop  iuto  the  rot. 

There  are  many  forms  of  the  fungi  whic 
ifF.cts  the  grape,  produciug  the  rot.     Vo 
rhurmau  describes  about  300  that  troubl 
the  grapes  iu  Germany,  and  from  the  grea 
irevalence  of  the  rot  this  year  we  shonl 
orpsume  we   had   equally   as   many.     Tb 
Phoma  Uvicola  is  the  most  general  cause  i 
the  rot,   the  spores  of   which   exist    evei 
year  in  vast  quantities  in  the  air,  ready  f< 
a   suitable    season   to   find   lodgmeut   an 
growth.     The  most  favorable  conditions  f( 
this  is  warm,  damp  nights  and  morning 
when  the  spores  lodge  upon  the  damp  soi 
laces   of    the  leaves   and  grapes,  aud  fili 
moist  and  warmth  enough  to  sustain  thei 
until  they  gain  a  foothold,  aud  when  om 
established    it  is    impossible    to   eradicate 
them.      Hence,    all      viueyards     that     are 
usually  free  from  heavy  fogs  aud  dews  are 
less  effected  than  others.     Grapes   growing 
upon  trees  and  sheltered  by  the  leaves  from 
dew,  as   well    as  those   that    are    covered, 
suffer  but    little.     Covering   is  sometimes 
done  by  making  a    small  roof  by    nailing 
a  few  boards  on  top  of  the  trellis,  over  the 
viues.     This  keeps  them  free  from  dew  and 
regards  the   growth    of  the   spores  of  the 
fungi   and   protects   the   vines  iu    a   greit 
measure  from  the  rot.     Placing   the  young 
bunches  of  the   grapes    when   very  small, 
iuto  paper  bags  and  piuning  the  bag  to  the. 
vine   well,  when   done   early    enough,  i  «., 
before   the    rot  gains  a   foothold,  guerally 
protect  the  grape  from  these  pests. 


SO 


DANGER  FROM  POISOKOL'S 
SPRAYS. 


At  a  meeting  last  month  iu  Clevelqud,  0., 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricnl- 
[ural  Science,  au  exhaustive  paper  was  read; 
upon  the  use  of  sprays  containing  arsenites 
iu  controlling  the  ravages  «f  curculio  in  a 
plum  orchard.  After  reciting  the  great 
good  accomplished  in  eradicating  the  pesta, 
the  results  of  experiments  were  given  as  to 
whether  it  was  dangerous  to  eat  fruit  so 
treated.  Quantities  of  fruit  were  carefully 
washed  and  tasts  applied  to  detect  the  pres- 
t  nee  of  arsenic,  but  without  even  the  most 
minute  quantity  being  found.  Even  when 
no  rain  has  fallen  to  remove  any  of  the 
poison  which  might  possibly  adhere  to  the 
fruits,  it  seems  clear  that  no  damage  can 
result.  If  the  spraying  is  not  done  tor  less 
than  a  month  before  ripening,  the  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  suu  and  air  volntiIfz« 
the  arsenic  and  rtmovts  all  traces  fromthf 
fruit. 
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OLD     MAREIUA. 

Wo  are  imlepted  to  lioiiforl's  Circular  for 
Hi'  following  inU-rufltiiig  Hlutomeut  ftbont 
tlic  viutiiyts  of  Mntltirrt: 

II  has  XiK'vn  ropr*'8cntfil  of  iato  thiit  old 
Mulcira  isgoiuv;  out  of  fuHhiou.  nuil  iu  sup- 
port of    tUat   itsstiiuption  soiuo     statistics 
h\yc  beeu  qviotud  from  the  ruport  of  Cou- 
sal  Keeoo,  of    MtuUtni,  to  the  Miirqiiiti  of 
Siilisbary.     Mr.  Kt-enu  ivss  rts  tliut  iu  1887 
th  ■  total  eiporta  of  Miuleiru  wiuo  was  3800 
pipri,  showiug  ft  di'crcase  a4  comporeJ  with 
ntnni  of  18H»;  of  H\.i  piiwa.     The  con- 
sul refers  to  the   aifficuUy  ho  hatl  fxpvri- 
ono'il  in  obtainiug  the   stfttiitics  from  the 
Custom    UoU8f,    notwithstauiUug  froi|uont 
aii>l    urgeut   appeals.       This   circumstauce 
m  ly  cxplaiu  Ihf  ^liscrep  iiicy   bjtweeu    his 
fi^iir.ij  and  those  which  have  becu  applied 
to  L»udou  agents  by    the  ship{)ers  iu  the 
isliml.      It   is   admitted  that    there   is  as 
t- ud  ney   towards  li„'hler  driuks.    clarets, 
hofks,  ftud  champagnes  haviug,  duriug  the 
t  ijuarter  of  a  century,  displaced  sherries 
11  comiderable  eiteut;  but  in  regard  to 
p.irt,  thvro  is  prub;\bly  as  much  cousuuiecl 
w  as  at  any  previous  period'     SU-rry  has 
ver  recov.rid  from  ao  attack  upon  it  by 
a '  medical    m.u.       Madeini.    however, 
stands  iu  a  ditTereiit  p>Kitiou.     It  is  a  wine 
with  ahistory,aiid  those  who  are  interested 
iu  th.'  w.'Ifare  of  the  islan  1  which  produtvs 
it  are  uaturully  iudiguaut  that  it  should  be 
pr -jadiceil  iu  th-i  eyes  of   the  public   and 
th  ■  very  moment  wh^u  a  siiiud  and  cheap 
viutago   is  about  to  be   oftVred  for  house- 
bold  cousumptiou.     Of  course  wine  which 
Cftu  bj  sold  at  Is.  Ciil.  Hud  2s.  per  Uitlle  re- 
tail is  uo(,  correctly  speakiug,  old  Madeira, 
it  is  of  a  lighter  d  scription,  comiug  well 
within  the  In.  duly   rate.      tiiuce  18»5  the 
fltreDglh  has  been  much  reduced,  and  last 
year  more  thin  half  of  the  total  imports  of 
Miideira  did  nut  exceed  30".     It  is  true  that 
the  export  trade  is  steadily  decreasing,  the 
fact  being  that  for  the  llrst  six  months  of 
18S8  the  shipments  have  already    reached 
3C3);  pipes,  the  correct  total  for  1887  haviug 
beeu  1217  pipes.Jftud  for  18SG,  5227.     These 
figures   are  small  enough  wheu  compared 
with  the  averages  of  the  years  from  1788  to 
1838,  duriug  which  time  the  wine  may  be 
said  to  have  bad  its  day.     There  were  es- 
pecially   reasons   why  at   the  time   of   the 
Ptiuiusalar  war  ths  wine  of  Madeira  should 
bafo   been  substituted    for    sherry,    which 
waa  not   obtainable    from  Spain.      In  the 
■I  glorious  days  of  Nelson's  victories  at  Cop- 
I  eubagen  and  at  Trafalgar,  EugUshmeu  de- 
lighted in  a  wine,  the  strength  of  which  was 
then  no  small  part  of  its  recommendation. 
The  Madeira  of  to-day  is  not  identical  with 
the  beverage  drunk  by  oar  grand  farthers, 
but  there  is  still  some  of  1815,  the  oldest  iu 

I  the  market,  to  be  had.  The  largest  exports 
were  recorded  in  18*M).  10,081  pipes;  in 
1801,  1G,732  pipes;  amd  iu  1807.  1(J,700 
pipes.  Iu  1801  the  island  wan  taken  by  the 
Eoglish,  and  in  1807  it  was  again  captured 
by  them.  British  tare — or,  at  any  rate, 
their  officcra— were  familinr  with  th*- quali- 
ty of  the  wine;  for  an  old  bill  of  lading 
shows  that  my  Lordti  of  the  Admiralty  were 
accustomed  to  order  it  fur  victualling  bin 
maj'-.Hty's  navy  so  long  ago  as  17l>3.  In 
the  <inalitly  worked  document,  which  is 
still  preserved,  they  stipulate  that  a  cargo 
intended  for  Itarbadocs,  per  the  good  ship 
Providence,  should  consist  of  "  120  Loudon 
made  pip.s  bonud  with  12  iron  hoops  each, 
both  heads  paiuted  dark  chocolate  bolor, 
and  branded  upon  the  hfads,  and  spiggots, 
N.  G.  I.  "  The  original  of  an  order  of  500 
pipes  for  Savannah  can  bo  seen  dated  May, 


1870.  Iu  16U1  iho  ugeutu  iu  the  island  re- 
ported to  London:  "There  are  not  H>0 
pipes  of  old  wine  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  for  sale;  the  exports  of  the  year 
1800  txceeded  all  previous  exports,  being 
upwards  of  17,000  pipes,  and  should  the 
demand  for  our  wine  increase  as  much  as  ij 
has  doue  for  some  years,  the  island  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity.  " 
During  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century 
the  demand  was  fairly  maintained,  rising 
iu  1825  to  over  U,400  pip'S,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  export  fell  to  9398.  A  de- 
cline, occasionally  broken  by  «  good  year 
however,  set  in,  and  the  totals  more  than 
once  were  short  of  GOOO.  Iu  1851  the  ag- 
gregate was  7301,  and  that  number  has 
never  since  been  attained. 

It  was  in  1852  that  the  wine  of  Madeira 
was  at    a  crisis  of  its  history.     The  vine- 
yards Were  devastated  by  the  oidium,  a  fun- 
gus  which   attacks  the    grapes   when   the 
skins  are  very  tihn.     For   eleven  seasons 
not  a  pipe  of  wine  was  manufactured,  and 
the   stocks    w«re     gradually    depleted,    al- 
though the  exports   were   reduced  to   less 
than,  1000  pip.'S  per  annum.     High  prices 
were   asked  until  18G5,  when  the  value   of 
the  wiue  was  almost  at  its  highest,  although 
it  was  HI  181G  that  the  largest  figure    was 
^iven     for    "Loudon  Particular.  ''        The 
price  in  18G5  was  double  the   quotation  of 
1797,  which  may  be  taken  as  applying  also 
iu  188S,  as  there  is   not   much    difference. 
It  took  more  than  ten  years    to    discover 
that  the  fungus  could  be  treated    with  sul- 
phur, and   siuco  then  the   vintage  has   by 
degrees    be<-u  to  some  exteut  recovered,  a 
steady  improvement  having  beeu  especially 
noticeable  since  1879.     A  trade  subject  to 
such  fluctuatious  owes  its  presevvatiou  to 
one  or  two  heading  houses.     In  the    good 
old  times,  wheu  the  East  and  West  India- 
men,  outward   bound,    called    at    Madeira, 
there  were  quite  thirty  English  firms,  each 
of     which      had     its     own    fiag.        Their 
number  has  now  beeu  reduced  to  five  ox  six. 
"Whenever  the  ships  hove  in  sight  and  dis- 
played the  colors   of    the   merchants  there 
was  activity  at  Fuuchal,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  to  prepare  the  freights  and  to  cuter- 
taiu  visitors.     Those  times  have  gone,  and 
uo  skipper  now  would  consign  his  wine  per 
a  vessel    which    was   bound  to  complete  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies  before  it  could  sail  for 
home.     A  cask  of  Madeira  which  had  been 
curried  around  the    world  and  matured  in 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  hold  was  a  pri2e 
indeed.    There  is  not  the  same  romance, 
but  there  is  something  of  interest  about  the 
Ma(.leira  wine  of  tonlay. 

It  is  the  soil  of  the  favored  island  which 
gives  character  to  its  grapes.  The  districts 
of  viue  culture  fringe  the  coasts,  the  interi- 
or of  the  island  rising  to  mountain  peaks  of 
r,000  feet  and  GOOOieet  altitude.  Ditfercut 
varieties  of  grapes  are  grown,  but  Iho  Mal- 
msey, Serciftl,  and  Bual  are  termed  special- 
ities. They,  as  well  as  the  Tiuta,  a  small 
black  Burgundy,  are  giving  way  before  the 
Verdelho,  "  a  small  oval  grape,  hardily  as 
large  as  a  cofl'ee  berry,  when  ripe  of  a  rich 
golden  hue,  full  of  flavor  and  saechariue.  " 

The  produce  of  a  vineyard  is  frequently 
purchased  brforft  the  gTa|H-s  are  pressed. 
The  *•  mosto,  *■  or  raw  wine,  is  transported 
to  Funchul  iu  Canteiro  pipes,  holding  130 
gallons  each,  old  niearare.  These  great 
barrels  are  drawn  about  by  oiyen  yoked  to 
a  kind  of  sled.  Fermentation  goes  until 
November,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy 
being  added.  The  stores  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on  are  of  moat  pictures- 
quo  apperance — trellised    vines  siretcbiug 


from  shed  to  shed,   and  scarlet  geraniums 
giving  color  to  the  stores,  which  may  occu- 
py several  acri-B.     The  method  of  maturing 
the  wine  by  sending  it  in  a  heated  tempera- 
ture to  the  West  Indies  and  back  has  had 
to  give  plaeo  to  a   more  practical   system. 
In  the  country  districts  it  is  still  the  custom 
to  put  the  butts  in  the  open  air  under  the 
direct  sun,  or  store  them  in  a  glass  house 
with  the  same  object.     Hut  the  large  ship- 
pers are  provided  with  estufas,  or  building 
of   two  stories,  divided  into  two   compart- 
ments.     "  In  the  first   of    these,  "  an  eye 
witness  relates,  "  common  wines  are  subjec- 
ted to  a  temperature  of  140 degrees  Fahren- 
heit— derived   from    flumes,     heated    with 
anthracite   coal — for   the     space    of    three 
months.     In  the  next  compartment  wines 
of  an  intermediate  quality  are  heated  up  to 
130  degrees  for  a  period  of  four  and  a  half 
months;  while   the   third   is   set   apart  for 
superior  wines,  heated  variously  from  lUi 
to  120  degrees  for  the  term  of  six  months. 
The  fourth  compartment,  knowns  as   the 
'  carol, '  possesses  no  flues,  but   derives  its 
heat,  varying  from  90  to  100  degrees,  exclu- 
sively from  the  compartments  adjacent;  and 
here  only  high-class  wines  are  placed.     The 
object  of  this  heating  of  the  wine  is  to  de- 
stroy whatever  germs  of  fermentation  still 
remain  in  it,  and  to  mature  it  more  rapidly, 
in  order  that  it   may   be    shipped   in   its 
second  and  third  year  without  any  further 
adcitiou   of   spirit.     Each  compartment  is 
provided  with  double  doors,  and  after  it  is 
filled  with  wine  the  iuner  doors  are  coated 
over  with  lime,  so  as  to  close  up  any  chance 
apertures.     When  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
the  estufa  the  outer  doors  only  are  opened, 
and  a  small  trap  in  the  inner  door  is  pushed 
back  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  man  iu 
charge,  who   passes    through    the    various 
stacks  of  casks,  taj-ing  them  one  after  an- 
other to  satisfy  himself    that  no  leakage  is 
going  on.     On  coming  out   of   the   estufa, 
after   a   stay   of   a    full   hour,  he  instantly 
wraps  himself  in  a  blanket,  drinks  a  tum- 
berful  of  wiue,  and  then  shuts  himself  up 
in  a  closet,  into  which  no  cool  air  penetra- 
tes.'*     During  the  time  the  wines   are    in 
the  estufa  they  diminish  by  evaporation  10 
to  15  per  cent.     The  wine  is  put  into  butts, 
each  hoUling  400  gallons,  and  when  ready 
for  shipment  is  transferred  to  casks,  which 
are   made   by    coopers   with    the    adz,    of 
American  oak  staves,  and  cost  perhaps  £2 
apice.     The  casks  are  measured,  brauded, 
scalded  and  steamed.     They  are  seasoned 
with  water,  and  then  charged  with  common 
wiue  for  two  or  thrtc  months.     After  this 
careful  preparation  they  are  considered  fit 
for  use.     Whilst  a  quantity  is  sent  to  Eng- 
land   for   home    consumption,  it  is   stated 
that  the  people  who   drink  most   Madeira 
are  the   French,  although  until  recently  the 
were  rivalled  by  the  Bossian-i. 


reqaire  a  more  energetic  local  treatment 
than  the  one  just  described.  Iu  fact,  we 
think  that  an  early  clearing  out  of  the 
bowels,  with  calomel — sometimes  in  mas^ 
sive  doses,  followed  up  after  a  short  inter- 
val by  the  administration  of  the  lime  water 
and  the  nsf*  of  a  suitable  tonic  and  roboraut 
regimen,  constitutes  a  method  which  cornea 
the  nearest  to  being  of  universal  appli- 
cability of  any  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar  ;And  we  think  that  the  use  of  the 
lime  water  is  of  more  consequence  than 
any  other  part  of  the  treatment,  except  it 
by  the  preliminary  purgation. —  Medical  and 
Surtjical  HeporHr. 


WHAT    A 


TOX    OF 
TAINN. 


rOA  1.     CO  V- 


A  careful  analysie  and  estimate  mode  by 
a  New  York  chemist  of  the  constituents  of 
a  ton  of  coal  presents  some  interesting  facta, 
not  familiar  certainly  to  unscientific  minds. 
It  is  found  that,  besides  gas,  a  ton  of  ordi- 
nary gas  coal  will  yield  1,500  pounds  of 
coke,  twenty  gallons  of  ammonia  water  and 
HO  pounds  of  coal  tar.  Distillation  of  this 
amount  of  coal  tar  gives  about  seventy 
pounds  of  pitch,  seventeen  ponnds  of  creo- 
sote, fonrteen  pounds  of  heavy  oils,  about 
nine  and  a  half  ponnds  of  naphtha  yellow, 
six  and  one-third  pounds  of  napbthaliue, 
four  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  naphthol. 
two  and  a  fourth  pounds  of  alizarine,  two 
and  a  fourth  pounds  of  solvent  nophtha,  one 
and  a  fifth  pounds  of  aniline,  seventy-nine 
hundredths  af  a  pound  of  toludine,  forty- 
six  hundredths  of  a  pound  of  anthraciue, 
and  nine-tenths  of  a  pound  of  tolnches — 
from  the  last  named  substance  being  ob- 
tained the  new  product,  saccharine,  said  to 
be  230  times  as  sweet  as  the  best  can  sngar. 


A     KE.VIKOr     rOR     nilMITIIKKIA 

Lime  water  is  an  admirable  rrtiiedy  in 
cases  of  diphtheria.  Its  local  effect  ig 
more  nseful  in  cleansing  and  purifying  the 
fauces,  and  its  mode  of  application  is  the 
easiest  imnginnble.  It  requires  no  spray 
apparatus,  no  douching,  and  no  effort  at 
gargling.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  the  pat- 
ient slowly  swallow  a  teaspoonful  or  more 
every  hour,  in  order  to  gtt  good  results 
from  its  use.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  treating  children,  who  are 
too  often  cruelly  tortured  in  the  attempt  to 
make  local  appU'-ations  to  the  throat. 
Lime  water  can  be  given  easily,  and  is 
taken  readily  by  children;  and  there  arc. 
wc  believe,  few  cases  of  diphtheria   which 


FICHINU  AND  PACKINU   ORAPCS- 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Vick's  Magazine,  a 
grape  grower  describes  the  careful  manner 
iu  which  grapes  are  picked  and  packid  at 
an  establishment  iu  Chantauqna  county,  N. 
Y.  The  work  is  done  by  careful  girls.  The 
pickers  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  bunches 
with  the  hands,  but  to  handle  them  by  the 
stem.  In  packing,  the  cluster  is  lifted  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  and  with 
the  sharp  pointed  grape  scissore  iu  the 
other,  all  green,  imperfect  and  bruised  ber- 
ries are  deftly  and  rapidly  removed.  The 
bloom  of  the  grapes  is  thus  perlectly  pre- 
served. Of  10,000  baskets  sold  last  season, 
the  average  weight  was  8  7-10  pounds  per 
basket.  The  packers  soon  learn  to  place  in 
the  clusters  so  as  to  fill  the  baskets  even 
and  level.  The  Concord  is  never  fit  for 
}  hipping  long  distances  without  being  care- 
fullp  picked  and  then  wilted  before  pack- 
ing- 

COKELBSS    APPLE9. 

Horticulturists  arc  now  endeaToring  to 
breed  out  the  troublesome  core  from  apples. 
Wequotefrom  the  New  York  Trihunt:  "Two 
cases  lately  put  on  record  of  seedless  sorts 
of  apple— one  of  them  represented  as  a 
large  and  good  winter  variety— come  di» 
rectly  in  class  with  Professor  Claypole's 
proposition  to  breed  out  the  troublesome 
core  from  the  best  of  our  fruits.  It  is 
worthy  of  attention,  especially  as  the  trees 
are  much  more  exhausted  by  the  production 
of  seeds  than  by  that  of  their  deveiopmcut, 
and  usually  the  more  seeils,  the  less  of  the 
eatable  pulp  and  the  harsher  its  quality. ** 
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AS    A    FIELD   FOR    ESflGRA 
TIOIV. 


Tho  Belgian  MiuisttT  at  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
in  a  recent  report  to  Lis  Goyt  rument,  makes 
the  following  remarks  ou  the  subject  of 
Brazil  as  a  field  for  emigration: 

"It  is  into  the  province  of  St.  Paul  that 
the  immigration  of  Europeans  should  be 
encouraged.  For  three  years  a  daily  iu- 
crp.*ssiug  uumberof  foreign  laborers,  mostly 
Italians,  has  been  pouring  into  this  pro- 
vince. 

"St.  Paul,  which  is  sit'iated  to  the  south 
of  the  Empire,  and  bordered  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rio,  of  Minas-Geroes,  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  of  Parana,  has  an  area  of  31*2,- 
283  square  kilometres.  Its  population  is 
computed  at  1,400,000  only,  the  lalter  in- 
cluding nearly  200,000  foreigners,  mostly 
Italians,  when  iu  proportion  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Eurupe,  it  could  easily  support 
thirty  millions.  Iu  the  northwest  region, 
vast  territories  occupied  by  the  Indians  are 
not  yet  explored. 

''The  climate  is  generally  very  healthy. 
The  thermometer  averages  19*  centigrade 
(GO''  Fah.).  The  temperature  is  higher  on 
the  littoral,  where,  iu  the  summer  season,  it 
rises  10  25"  and  30*,  and  even  higher.  The 
sanitary  conditions,  therefore,  not  quite  so 
favorable.  Yellow  fever  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance,  but  iu  the  endemic  state. 
This  malady  has  considerably  abated  in 
Brazil,  where  it  no  longer  exists  except  in 
a  few  seaports. 

"The  Brazalian  yellow  fever,  of  which 
people  make  a  bugbear  in  Europe,  is  less  to 
be  feared  than  the  cholera  or  typhus  epi- 
demics. It  is  limited  to  within  a  few  zones 
of  the  coast,  and  never  shows  itself  at  a 
gi'eater  distance  than  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  sea.  Most  of  the  cases  are  due,  more- 
over, to  the  imprudence  of  the  victims, 
who  neglect  the  precautions  recommended 
to  ward  off  its  attacks. 

"  After  the  passage  of  the  Serro  do  Mar, 
at  an  altitude  of  850  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  climate  of  tho  province  of 
St.  Paul  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  best  iu 
tho  world,  equal,  and  even  superior,  to  that 
of  central  France.  The  soil  is  of  astonish- 
ing fertility,  and  in  the  temperate  zone  pio- 
duces  iu  surprising  abundance  most  Euro- 
pean products.  By  reason  of  the  immense 
extent  of  its  territory,  no  country  offers  a 
vaster  field  of  activity  for  the  labor  of  man. 
Tho  numerous  streams  contain  a  motive 
power  which  only  requires  to  be  utilized  to 
the  profit  of  industry.  The  climatic  and 
other  conditions  render  its  soil  suitable  for 
every  description  of  cultivation. 

'•  The  capital  of  the  province  is  the 
town  of  St.  Paul  {Sau  Paulo),  situated  iu 
33-33  degrees  south  latitude  and  49  de- 
grees west  longitude.  Its  population  num- 
bers 50,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  foreigners; 
12,000  Italians,  6000  Portuguese,  2000  Ger- 
maus,  the  remainder  of  various  other  na- 
tionalities— French,  Spanish,  Belgians,  the 
latter  to  the  proportion  of  one-fifth.  It  is 
the  central  point  of  the  principal  railways, 
and  the  seat  of  the  presidency  of  the  pro- 
vince and  of  the  episcopate;  possesses  the 
first  university  of  the  Empire,  with  1000 
students;  a  large  seminary,  a  tribunal,  an 
agency  of  the  public  treasmy,  manufactor- 
ies of  cotton  tissues,  ices,  spirits,  chemical 
matches  and  gloves,  a  fouudary,  and  even 
a  Belgian  bakery. 

"  The  province  contains  other  important 
towns,  such  as  Santos,  Campinas,  Jundi- 
fthy,  Sorocaba,  etc. 

"The  principal  language  is  the  Portu- 
guese, but  the  Italian  is  also  much  spoken, 
as  weil  as  the  French  and  Spanish. 


*'  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  relig- 
ion of  Brazil,  but  there  is  complete  relig- 
ious liberty. 

"There  are  numerous  ways  of  commun- 
ication in  the  providence  of  St.  Paul. 

"The  principal  railway  lines,  with  an  ex- 
tent of  ovee  20U0  kilometres,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

"English  139  kilometres,  St.  Paul  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  231,  Paulista  242,  Soroca- 
baua  200,  Dragantina  52,  Mogyaua  638, 
Rioelaro  and  Araquara  260,  St.  Jose  do 
Pardo  72,  St.  Mauvel  28.  Total,  2030  kil- 
ometres. 

"In  the  town  of  St.  Paul  there  is  a 
society,  having  at  its  head  M.  Martiuico  de 
Silva  Prado,  and  disposing  of  a  capital  of 
OUO  coutos  or  reis  ($423,000)  for  the  trans- 
port of  European  emigrants  to  the  province. 
"  This  society  gives  a  free  passage  from 
any  European  port  to  Santos  as  a  destina- 
tion, to  every  family  of  emigrants  engaging 
to  establish  itself  in  tho  province  of  St. 
Paul,  whether  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
not. 

"  The  port  of  Sautos  is  the  place  where 
the  emigrants  land.  They  are  conveyed 
free  of  cost  to  St.  Paul  by  the  railway 
which  ascends  the  Serro  do  Mar.  The 
train  deposits  the  emigrants  at  an  immense 
hotel  established  for  the  service  of  emigra- 
tionr  This  place,  where  an  admirable  or- 
ganization exists,  can  hold  more  than  1000 
persons.  New-comers  are  lodged  there  free 
of  cost  for  eight  days  whilst  waiting  oflers 
of  engagement,  which  are  seldom  wanting. 
It  is  rarely  that,  within  three  days,  all  the 
families  of  emigrants  are  not  established, 
for  after  their  arrival  oflers  are  made  to 
them  on  all  sides  by  the  numerous  owners 
requiring  workmen.  Hiring  contracts  no 
longer  exist.  There  is  a  simple  verbal  en- 
gagement, the  canceling  of  which  on  one 
side  or  the  other  is  optional  at  all  times. 
Emigrants  have  the  choice  between  colonies 
created  by  the  Government  and  private  un- 
dertakings. 

*'At  first  they  can,  if  they  have  the 
means,  purchase  a  house  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  for  the  sum  of  $250  ready 
money,  or  for  $300  with  four  years'  credit. 
They  caa  cultivate  the  usual  crops,  and 
also  work  ou  account  of  the  Government 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day  at  the  wages 
of  1000  reis — about  50  ceuts — per  day. 
But  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

"The  three  large  colonial  centres  under 
the  direction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
are  those  of  Cannas,  Cascalho  and  Ribei- 
rao  Pre  to. 

"  Other  colonies  not  so  large,  but  equally 
good,  exist  at  Gloria,  at  St.  Bernardo,  at 
St.  Caetano,  at  St.  Anna  and  at  Lorena; 
these  are  divided  into  lots,  of  which  several 
are  now  vacant. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  offer- 
ed by  large  colonial  centres,  it  is  desirable 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  his  settlement  in 
Brazil,  ihe  emigrant  should  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  a  land  proprietor,  whether  he  does 
or  does  not  possess  the  funds  sufficient  for 
the  acqniston  of  pieces  of  ground.  The 
reason  for  this  is  as  follows:  Newly  landed 
iu  an  unknown  country  he  has  to  acquire 
an  education.  He  must  acclimatize  him- 
self, must  learn  the  language  commonly 
spoken,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
numerous  details  respecting  the  various 
methods  of  cultivation,  which  differ  from 
those  in  Europe,  and  finally  must  not  ex- 
haust in  experiments  the  money  which  he 
will  require  later. 

"  Employed  in  large  private  plantations, 
he  immediately  earns  a  wage  which  allows 


him  to  provide  for  the  means  of  existence 
for  himst-lf  and  family.  He  acquires  the 
knowledge  which  ho  lacked,  and  can,  with- 
out hurrying,  seek  the  situation  best  suited 
to  him.  for  he  can  leave  at  a  day's  notice 
the  farm  where  he  is  pi-ovisionally  en- 
gaged . 

''In  the  fazendas  a  family  consisting  of 
several  persons — husband,  wife  and  child- 
ren above  ten  years;  that  is  to  say,  fit  for 
work,  earns  sufficient  to  pay  for  mainte- 
nance and  food,  and  effect  savings.  In 
these  fiizendns  a  substantial  dwelling-house 
is  granted  gratuitously  to  the  settler,  which 
he  can  manage  as  he  likes,  together  with 
about  one  acre  of  land,  where  he  cultivates 
vegutables  and  cereals.  Additional  laud 
may  be  obtained  at  an  annual  rental  of 
7-00  francs  per  4000  square  metres— about 
$1.60  per  acre. 

"  A  healthy  and  active  man  can  easily 
cultivate  4000  feet  of  coffee,  tho  woman 
2000,  iu  addition  to  attending  to  her  house- 
hold duties.  The  elderly  people  and  child- 
ren furnish  an  amount  of  work  in  propor- 
tion to  their  age  and  their  powers.  Thus, 
there  can  be  seen  the  fazendas  families  of 
Italians  consisting  of  15,  18  and  even  22 
persons  —  the  grandparents,  husbands, 
wives  and  children  all  working  together 
happily  and  contentedly. 

"The  months  of  May,  June,  July,  Au- 
gxist  and  September,  harvest  time,  require 
the  settler  to  work  every  day  in  the  coffee 
plantations.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
leaves  him  sufficient  leisure  to  look  after 
his  own  crops,  which  largely  provide  his 
food,  and  from  which  he  can  also  reap  con- 
siderable profits. 

"  The  average  of  the  day's  work  does  not 
exceed  eight  hours.  The  settler  has  the 
option  of  choosing  the  hoiu-s  of  the  day  best 
suited  to  him  for  fhe  work  he  wishes  to  do* 
Each  family  has  its  house  separate — can 
have  a  yard  and  keep  pigs,  goats  and  cows 
when  means  are  forthcoming  to  purchase 
them. 

"  To  the  emigrant  without  resources,  the 
planter  or  fazendeiro  supplies,  during  the 
first  year,  the  things  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence— haricot  beans,  manioc  floor,  hce, 
lard,  meat,  salt  and  sugar,  and  even  tob- 
acco and  spirits.  But  this  is  only  an  ad- 
vance, which  must  be  repaid  out  of  future 
gains.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  settler 
has  not  grown,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
the  wherewithal  to  keep  himself. 

' '  The  following  statement  shows  the 
avverage  earnings  of  emigrants,  established 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  returns: 

Husband   and   wife   (old),    1000    francs — 

$200. 
Husband    and  wife  (young),  1300  francs — 

S2G0. 
Two  robust  single  men.  1500  francs — $300, 
A   man   and  three  children,  1600  francs — 

$320. 
Husband    wife  and    child,    1600  francs — 

$400. 
Four  laborers,  of  whom   two  women,  2000 

franee— $400. 
Five  laborers,  of  whom  three  women,  2800 

francs— $560. 
Three  men,  2540  francs— $508.50. 

"If  the  emigrant,  possessing  a  little 
capital,  wishes  to  settle  on  his  own  account, 
he  has  plenty  of  suitable  lauds  to  choose 
from.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  exactly  the  price 
of  these  lands.  The  margin  is  very  great. 
The  minimum  is  12-50  francs  per  two  hec- 
tares 42  acres — fifty  cents  per  acre — and 
rises  progressively  to  1000— $33— and  1500 
francs — $60 — and  above,  the  value  of  the 
lands  varying  according   fo   their  situation 


aud  the  kind   of  cultivation  it  is  pruposed 
to  carry  on, 

''  The  foregoing  information  especially 
relates  to  immigration  for  agricultural  in 
dustry.  If  in  the  interior,  in  the  country* 
the  agricultural  laborers  are  sought  after  to 
audi  a  degree  that  iu  a  few  days  3i),U00 
emigrants,  consisting  of  families,  can  easily 
fiud  work;  others  will  also  fiud  employ, 
ment  in  the  towns,  where  there  is  almost 
always  a  demand  for  good  cooks,  domestic 
servonts  and  artisans. 

"The  liberal  professions,  or  those  of  the 
scientific,  commt-rcial  or  artistic  order,  ai-A 
not  referred  to.  For  these  the  conditions 
are  most  exacting,  the  chances  of  succL-sa 
without  guarantee,  the  competition  by  the 
native  element  being  very  keen. 
They  concern  an  entirely  difterent  order  of 
things.  It  is  a  question  here  only  of  the 
emigrant  properly  so-called. 

*'  The  wages  offered  in  tho  towns  are 
high  compared  with  those  in  European  or 
American  countries,  including  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

''The  following  statement  gives  some 
idea  of  these.  In  the  province  of  St.  Paul 
a  day-laborer  is  paid  from  75  francs — $15- 
to  100  francs— $20^p3r  month,  with  board 
aud  lodging. 

Kitchen-gardener,  from  100  francs — $20— 
to  150  francs — $30 — with  board  and  lodg- 
ing- 

Gardener,  from  125  francs— $2.25 — to  200 
frances — $40— with  board  and  lodging. 

Baker,  from  125  frans — $25 — with  board 
aud  lodging. 

Hack-drivers,  fram  100   francs— $20— to 
150  francs — $30 — with  board  aud  lodging. 
Cook  (man   or   female),  from  100  franca 
—$20— to  150  francs- $30— with  board  and 
lodging. 

Domestic  servant,  from  75  francs — $15^ 
to  125  francs — $25 — with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 

Servant,  from  65  francs— $12.50—  to  100 
francs — $20 — with  board  and  lodging. 

Nurse,  from  100  francs— $20— to  125 
francs— $25— with  board  aud  lodging. 

Seamstresi,  from  75  francs — $20 — to  100 
francs — $20 — with  board  aud  lodging. 

Carpenter,  from  7'50  francs — $1.50 — to 
12'50  franco — $2,50— per  day,  without  food 
or  lodgings. 

Shoemaker,  same  as  carpenter. 
Mason,  from  6-25  francs— $1.25— to  12-50 
francs — $2.50 — per   day,  without    board  or 
lodging. 

Stonemason,  from  lO'OO  francs — $2 — to 
15*00  francs — $3 — without  board  or  lodg- 
ing. 

Saddler  and  harness-maker,  6 '50  francs 
—$1.50— to  10-00  francs— $2— without 
board  or  lodging. 

Machinist,  from  1250  francs— $250— to 
3000  francs — $550 — per  annum.  The  dif- 
ference in  wage  is  fixed  according  to  merit,  i 

"  The  price  of  articles  of  food  varies, 
but  not  to  a  very  great  extent,  ac<;ordiug  to 
the  situation  and  the  abundance  of  crops. 

*'The  average  price  of  some  of  these 
articles  may  be  approximately  stated  as 
follows  : 

Sugar,  0.82  franca  per  kilogramme  (7  eta. 
per  lb). 

Lard,  1-18  francs  per  kilog.  (10  cts.  per 
lb). 

Coffee,  0.60  francs  per  kilog.  (6  cts  pef 
lb). 

Rice,  0*25  francs  per  litre  (6  cts  per  pint). 
Potatoes,   0*25  franca  per  litre  (3  ctP.  per 
pint). 

Manioc  flour,  0-12  francs  per  litre  (3  cts 
per  pint). 
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Uillit  floor,  016  francs  per  litre  (2  cts. 
per  pi  at). 

Unize  flonr,  010  francs  per  litre  (let.  per 
piDt). 

Haricots.  0-25  franca  per  litre  (3  cts.  per 
pint). 

Tolmcco,  2  50  francs  prr  kilog.  (22  ct«. 
per  lb). 

Meat,  1-25  francs  per  kilog.  (11  cts.  pe 
lb). 

Chorooal.  2500  francs  per  100  kilos. 
($2.51)  pt-r  cwt. 

Duek.  1  25  francs  (25  cts.)  each. 

Fowl,  112"i  francs  (25  els)  each. 

Slicking  pig,  7  50  fmucs  ($1.25)  t-ach. 

G.mt,  7  50  francs  ($1.60)  each. 

Sbt-.p.  10.00  fumes  (S2)each. 


lltlK'r  UIU   IP  THE  VINE**. 


In  conTcrsing  with  viticnltorists  great  ami 
Biimll  we  fiuj  Ibire  is  a  coming  eouvtctioii 
tint  about  btii  Ibe  present  nvtrago  of  wim 
gniiK-s  must  conn*  np  in  const  qut-uco  of  lb- 
low  price  of  yriipt-i  and  wine,  and  that  i^ 
wby  we  sny  us  wo  do  at  the  bead  of  tbi^ 
article. 

Fonr  years  ago  when  we  first  bmrd  peo- 
ple talk  about  pliiutiug  iu  Califoruin,  about 
thru-fourths  of  those  who  tiprt-sscd  an 
opiitioD  at  all  said  tb:it  fruit  planted  bad 
bft-n  grossly  oTt-rdone,  and  that  frnit,  which 
hud  to  be  diapostd  of  at  once,  was  a  prt-- 
cariouB  crop  to  r.iise,  white  wine  could  bt- 
krpl  from  year  to  yi-ar,  and  grow  more  val- 
uable all  the  lime,  the  increase  iu  ^alae  be- 
in;:;  uiore  than  the  interest  on  money.  Those 
thri-e-fonrths  iboiii^ht  the  f  iuryard  business 
was  much  saft  r  than  the  orchard  ba&iness, 
and  many  went  into  it. 

Now  it  seems  the  whole  thing  is  reversed, 
and  the  orchard  men  have  rtct-ived  a  steady 
profit  on  their  investment  all  the  time,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  overdoing,  while  wine 
has  been  wonderfully  low  for  two  years. 

Now  the  grape  growers  bavo  two  plans 
for  relief,  and  to  our  idea,  ueithtr  of  these 
plans  is  consonant  with  mature  judgment 
after  careful  study. 

One  is  to  dig  up  a  part  of  the  vines  and 
plant  to  fruit.  Another  is  to  graft  over  the 
wine  grapes  into  table  grapes  *and  raisin 
grapes. 

There  are  enough  table  grapes  now  to 
snpply  the  demand.  Those  who  have  them 
iu  good  quality  get  a  fair  price  for  them  and 
make  »iomo  mone; .  If  they  were  suddenly 
iiicr-  I-'  d  in  amount  by  grafting  over  several 
tbou.s;ind  acres  of  wiue  graiKs  that  business 
would  go  to  ruin  also.  Califoruians  are  too 
apt  to  go  with  a  rush  and  a  jam  from  tem- 
porarj'  cansts. 

There  are  not  too  many  vines  of  wine 
grapes;  fhat  is  not  the  caoae  of  present  low 
prices. 

The  trouble  is  right  here;  too  many  vint^ 

were  planted  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

vineries  that  werebnilt.  and  that  has  made 

two  troubles,  yes,  three.     First,  the  lark  of 

wineries  made  it  iu  the  power  of  those  who 

had  wineries  to  make  a  low  pric-  on  grapes. 

Second.  In  baste  to  remedy  this  evil,  wiuer- 

its  were  improvisi-d    iu    all    sorts  of  open 

sheds  and  buildings  aud  with  all  sorts  of 

cooperage,  and  all  sorts  of  wine  makers,  aud 

(he  result  was  a  great  proportion  of  |>oorly 

!    fermented  aud  poorly  cared  for  wine,  ever 

:    so  many  gallons  were  troubled    with  milk 

1    sonruL'Ss  and    acetic    acid,  aud  bad  to  b- 

I    forced  upon  the  market  or  sent  to  the  dis- 

I    tillery  at  once.     Third,  when  wineries  w.  re 

I     built  tliere  was  not  snfUcieut  cooperage  nor 

money  backing  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 

wine  more  than  about  a  year,  and  the  wine 


ring  of  San  Francisco  were  sharp  enough  to 
see  this,  and  sharp  cnoogh  to  know  they 
could  get  the  wiue  at  about  any  price  they 
bad  a  mind  to  pay. 

And  now.  just  when  there  is  a  chance  to 
emedy  all  these  defects  the  wine  growers 
think  the  way  out  is  to  dig  up  the  vim  s  or 
graft  them  over.  These  wine  merchants  get 
just  as  mneh  for  their  tbreo-yuor  old  wine 
as  they  did  four  yi-ars  ago  when  prospects 
Were  favorable  to  the  grower. 

If  you  plant  fruit  it  will  be  four  of  five 
years  before  you  will  begin  to  gel  pay  from 
ihttt,  and  half  the  capital  employed  iu  plant- 
ing and  wailiug  for  ihat  will  provide  stor- 
age for  wiue  and  ways  to  keep  the  half 
dozen  merchants  from  controlling  as  many 
tboU(;ani.ls  of  wiue  growers. 

Ualher  than  sell  your  wine  for  a  few 
Cents  pt  r  gallon  to  these  merchants,  estub- 
lisb  tt  co-operutive  ng.  ucy  in  the  East  and 
ti  I  your  wine  go  for  ihe  same  money  there, 
.4ud  by  virtue  of  its  very  cheapness  introduce 
It  into  hundr<  dn  of  places  that  uow  do  not 
•«ee  a  single  bolll«  or  ca.sk  of  California 
wine.  Ouce  introduced  it  will  sell  at  a 
l>a\iug  price. 

There  will  be  a  change  in  all  this  matter, 
md  there  are  noue  too  many  vines  now 
t>]auted  to  supply  tile  wants  which  the  nest 
four  years  will  develop. 

What  We  would  do  is  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity to  change  wcrthltss  and  inferior 
graphs  into  better  ones  by  grafting,  which 
can  be  done  with  loss  of  only  two  crops. 

Let  the  planting  of  table  grapes  go  on 
jnst  as  it  has  with  a  healthy  increase  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand,  but  don't  rush  ou  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  grafts  which  yon  will 
wish  were  back  again  iuto  Mrine  grapes  be- 
fore two  years  are  over,  nor  dig  up  vims 
which  yon  are  sure  to  wish  back  again  bt- 
fore  the  fruit  trees  which  take  their  placts 
can  como  to  bearing. 

Continuing  to  plant  the  best  grape  lands 
to  grapes  aud  the  best  f niit  lands  to  fruit  all 
will  be  well,  both  with  wiue  and  fruit.— 
Santa  Clara  Va/ley. 


more  rooted  cuttings  of  the  same  variety.    Lottery    Bonds.      The    pressing    financial 
At  the  same  time  in   March  I    planted  six    needs  of  the  canal  would  thus  be  provided 


acres  to  one-year-old  rooted  cuttings  of  the 
Picholiue  ond  Mission  vaietics,  laying  oflf 
the  ground  by  the  triangular  methoil.  The 
holes  were  20  inches  across  by  22  inches 
deep,  aud  20  feet  apart.  I  filled  them  with 
small  stones  about  oue-half  the  depth,  then 
finished  filling  with  rich  top  soil.  I  theu 
bad  an  excavation  made  with  the  hand  suf- 
ficiently large  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
cuttings,  carefully  sifting  the  dirt  amolig  the 
fine  fibers,  still  using  top  soil.  When  the 
roots  were  nicely  covered,  I  poured  abont  a 
quart  of  water  iu  the  bole  to  settle  the  dirt 
and  exclude,  then  finished  filling  and 
packed  lightly.  I  only  lost  two  per  cent  o| 
the  Missions,  and  that  was  probably  owing 
to  the  root  system  having  been  injured  by 
being  frozen  hard  in  the  box  of  aaud  in 
which  they  were  rooted  before  they  were 
shipped  to  me. 

Of  the  Picholines  I  have  not  lost  one  per 
cent.  I  have  never,  in  all  my  observations, 
seen  a  finer  growth  than  that  made  by  my 
trees  this  summer,  some  of  them  sending 
out  shoots  twenty-fonr  inches  in  length, 
making  two-thirds  of  this  growth  during  the 
mouths  of  -July  and  August.  The  trees  had 
no  irrigation  or  cultivation  except  three 
thorongb  hoeiugs  to  the  distance  of  about 
th''ee  feet  around  each  tree.  This  winter  I 
will  the  give  ground  between  the  trets  a  deep 
plowing,  and  will  cultivate  next  sammer 
the  same  as  I  did  this.  Next  March  I  will 
put  out  2,000  more  olives,  principally  of 
the  Missiou  voriety,  as  I  consider  them  the 
most  thrifty  and  vigorous  growers.  As 
there  are  no  fruit  of  auy  kind  here,  and 
the  deciduous  fruits  of  all  varieties  reach 
their  greatest  perfection,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  olive  culture  on  the  Paradise 
plateau  will  be  one  of  the  profitable  indus- 
tries of  Eastern  Butte. 


for,  and  the  "miserable  speculators"  defied 
M.  de  LessepH  carefully  avoided  mention 
ing  that  hitherto  his  estimates  abor.t  the 
time  of  opening  the  canal  have  invariably 
proved  erroueons,  and  that  his  promises, 
solemnly  repeated  wheuever  ho  applied  to 
the  public  for  money,  were  every  time  un- 
fulfilled. He  wittingly  kept  back  from  his 
shareholders  the  investigations  of  the  Par* 
liamentary  Commission  of  May  this  year, 
and  yet  made  bold  assertions  abont  the  final 
execution  of  the  canal,  which  he  knew  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  own  declarations  and 
those  of  his  principal  officers  before  ihe 
Commission. 

After  this,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
many  serious  bankers,  who  hitherto  relied 
upon  the  veracity  of  M-  de  Lessepa,  should 
grow  disgusted,  and  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise  as  hopelessly  improcticable. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  big  Paris  esUblish- 
mentu  have  committed  themselves  very 
heavily;  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  for  instance, 
has  recommended  to  its  numerous  clients 
all  and  every  Panama  issue  so  warmly  that 
its  standing  and  reputation  would  be  decid- 
edly jeopardised  by  the  break  np  of  the 
Canal  Company,  which  eannot  be  delayed 
much  longer.  Such  a  smash  would  not  in- 
volve a  dead  loss  of  capital  of  folly 
£55,000,000  sterling,  but  would  cause  a  mn 
upon  some  of  the  big  Paris  banks  for  the 
repayments  of  deposits— a  demand  which 
could  not  possibly  be  complied  with,  seeing 
how  seriously  and  deeply  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  Panama  enter- 
prises. Here  lies  the  great  danger  for  the 
Paris  Bourse,  and  a  prospect  of  a  repetition 
of  the  r Union    Geu^rale   crash.-- 


OUYES     IN     KAHTBRK     Bl  TTE. 


THE     PANAMA     «A9iAI» 


GER9IASIZINO      WlSiEH. 


W.  E.  Mack,  of  Paradise,  Butte  county, 
writing  on  the  subject  in  the  Rural  Prtss, 
says;  .\s  Butte  county  has  been  promin- 
ently brought  before  the  public  by  its  fine 
exhibit  at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  will 
you  please  allow  me  space  iu  your  valuable 
paper  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  olive 
culture  in  the  paradise  plateau. 

Not  carftig  to  engage  in  an  interminable 
warfare  against  the  black  scale,  and  know- 
ing that  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  the 
olive  thrives  best  ou  the  high  dry  lands  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  I  concluded  to  ex- 
periment in  olive  culture  ou  this  plateau. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Pr^SA 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  this  section,  let  me  state  that  this  plateau 
is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Butte 
county,  at  on  elevation  of  1.700  feet.  The 
character  of  the  soil,  (a  fine  red  loam)  the 
altitude  and  the  rolling  condition  of  the 
land  insuring  perfect  drainage,  led  me  to 
believe  that  here  was  a  soil  aud  climate 
peculiarly  adapted  to  olive  cnltore.  Com- 
ing too  late  to  pre|)are  ny  land  in  time  to 
plant  trees  in  the  spring  of  *77,  I  induced 
Dr.  Jenkins  of  Oroviile,  who  has  a  fine 
body  of  land  here,  to  plant  a  small  tract  to 
olives.  He  put  out  4(H)  one-year-old  rooted 
cuttings  of  the  Picholiue  variety,  which 
made  a  wonderful  growth.  Lost  spring  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
experiment    that    he    put    out    about    1,500 


The  StalisU  of  August  18th,  puts  th 
actual  financial  position  of  this  concern 
very  clearly  before  the  public,  and  makes  it 
very  plain  that  the  Bourses  have  before 
loug  to  face  the  inevitable  smash  of  the 
Company,  and  with  it  the  total  ruin  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  sang- 
uine temperament  of  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Li.S3eps  seems  to  make  him  lose  his  judg- 
ment when  he  is  deeply  interested  in  any 
scheme,  and  his  last  public  declaration  to 
the  shareholders,  at  the  general  meeting  on 
August  1st,  surpasses  all  his  previous  ex- 
cursions into  the  regions  of  proph(cy. 

When  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
Bitting  iu  May  last  to  investigate  whether 
the  exceptional  privileges  of  a  lottery  loan 
might  be  granted  to  the  Panama  Company 
it  was  elicited  from  the  leading  engineers 
of  the  work  that  the  final  execution  of  the 
Canal  was  impos^ille  with  the  amount  then 
asked  for— viz.,  COO.OOO.OOtlf..  but  that  they 
hoped  to  advance  tlie  operations  with  this 
money  so  far  that  the  feasibility  of  the 
waterway  could  be  demonstrated  to  the 
world.  Meanwhile  the  Lottery  Loan  was 
decidedly  a  failure,  and  the  public  took 
only  830,000  of  tlie  2,000,000  bonds  offt^ed. 
as  was  offieially^admitttd  when  application 
was  made  for  a  quotation  ou  the  Bourse  of 
Paris.  M.  de  Lesseps  atknowlwlged,  at 
the  recent  meeting,  that  many  of  the  hiSt 
Lottery  Bonds  luid  been  paid  up  iu  full, 
under  discount,  and  that  this  would  enable 
them  to  continue  their  work.  At  the  same 
time  he  asked  all  those  present  to  exer- 
themselvcs  to  place  thc^emaiuiug  1,170,000 


According  to  the  A'ciend'n'c  fieuiete,  cham- 
pagne, as  well  as  the  other  French  vintages, 
is  destined  to  suffer   heavily   from   foreign 
competition.     Three  causes  combined  to  in- 
jure French  wines  in  foreign   markets — the 
excessive    rates   of  duty,    falsification   and 
innumerable  imitations.     As  regards  cham- 
pagne, wine   merchants  across  the   Rhine 
uow  buy  the  results  of  the  vintages   in    the 
\-icinity  of  Epemay  and  Rheims,  carry  them 
into  Germany  and  manipnUte  them  on  the 
most  approved   French   plan.     Thus   they 
obtain  a  product    which,    although    vastly 
inferior  to  the  French  champagne,  is   good 
enough  for  even  many    of    their    wealthy 
customers,    who    were    previously    in  the 
habit  of   getting   their  wiue  straight  from 
France.     The  German  Government  favors 
this  traffic  by  imposing  a   tax   of   nearly  2 
marks  on  each  bottle  of  champagne   which 
crosses  the  frontier,  while    the  same   wine 
when  known  to  have  been   what   is  called 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  "Germanired," 
is  subjected  to    a    very    light    duty.     The 
writer  also  points  out  that  it  is  not  only  the 
French  merchants  who  suffer  owing  to  this 
"  Germanizing "    process,    but    the    glaaa 
blowers,  cork  cutters,  cellarers   and    work- 
men of  every  kind  who    are    employed    by 
the  great   champagne   bouses   iu   myriads. 
The  future  prospects  of  the  whole  wine   in- 
dustry  are  in  fact  very    gloomy,    and    the 
worst  of  it  is  in    the    wonls    of    the    same 
authority,  they  are  not  only   the   old   and 
sworn  enemies  of    France    who    strike    thia 
terrible  blow  at  her  industries,  but  also  her 
future  friends,    the    Russians.     Wines  are 
now  manufactured  in  the  valley  of  the  Don, 
and  they  are  often  as  good    as    the   France 
brands  of  champagne,    while  »ine    coming 
from  France  is  taxed    at    more    than    one 
rouble  for  each  bottle. 
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The  attention  of  viticuUurists  is  di- 
rected to  a  letter  from  B.  F.  Claytou,  of 
New  York,  published  iu  this  issue  of  the 
Merchant.  Mr.  Claytou  has  beeu  ap- 
poiuted  speciftl  ngem  by  the  Departmeut  of 
Agriculture  to  collect  a  viticultural  exhibit 
for  the  American  department  in  the  Paris 
World's  Espositiou  of  188D.  Mr.  Claytou 
is  to  spend  some  time  in  the  East,  collect- 
ing samples  from  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  he  will 
come  to  California,  from  which  State  tha 
principal  portion  of  the  exhibit  is  to  be 
gathered.  He  will  accept  wine,  brandy, 
raisins,  and  other  viticultural  prodi\cts,  and 
all  that  will  be  shown  will  have  a  promi- 
nent place.  California  producers  will  do 
well  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  promote  the  interests  of  the  indus- 
try abroad,  by  letting  people  see  what  can 
be  done  here  with  the  aid  of  our  "glorious 
climate." 


The  Eastekn  grape  crop  in  many  of  the 
districts  is  said  to  be  phenomenally  large 
this  year.  The  early  varieties  of  grapes, 
on  Lake  Chautauqua,  are  now  being  moved 
forward  to  the  city  markets  and  the  Con- 
cords will  will  yield  an  immense  crop.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  grape  tonnage  of  1887 
will  be  exceeded  by  2,000  tons.  A  very 
similar  condition,  and  large  increase  of  the 
crop,  is  indicated  on  the  shores  of  Keuka. 
Seneca,  and  Cunandaigua.  It  is  indeed  a 
phenomenal  grape  year,  and  if  the  crop  is 
nil  harvested  before  the  advent  of  the  first 
bad  freeze,  it  will  be  a  cause  for  viniversal 
thanksgiving  and  congratulation,  among 
the  vineyardists  in  the  Lake  country  of 
the  Empire  State. 


In  kegaud  to  the  Whitechapel  murders 
Which  are  at  present  agitating  the  people 
of  Great  Britaiu,  the  Si.  Jamfs  Gazette  sav- 
agely criticising  General  Warrt-n's  adminis- 
tration, closes  the  article  with  a  prayer  for 
a  squad  of  New  York  detectives  to  give  the 
London  police  a  few  lessons  in  the  profes- 
sion they  have  apparently  unwisely  chosen. 
What  is  the  matter  with  throwing  a  few  of 
our  Sau  Francisco  beauties  iu  to  add  tone 
to  the  brigade  ?  They  are  about  as  smart 
as  they  make  them — provided  the  reward 
is  a  big  one. 


Thk  following  are  the  hitest  foruigu 
Wine  Notes  from  BonforVa  correspondents 
iu  Europe. 

In  the  Bordeaux  districts  of  France, 
there  has  been  n  uteady  improvement  in 
the  weather,  since  my  last  semi-monthly 
review,  the  grapes  thus  being  able  to  niukt- 
considerable  headway  toward  a  normal 
state  of  maturity.  Should  this  favorable 
temperature,  devoid  of  an  excess  of  moist- 
ure, continue  during  the  current  month, 
the  vintage  wonld  be  inaugurated  iu  the 
Giroudo  under  auspicious  circumstances. 
The  year  1886  closely  resembled  this  year; 
it  did  not  give  us  anjthiug^xtraordinary 
in  point  of  quality,  but  a  good  merchantable 
wine.  Perhaps  we  may  iu  this  respect 
even  do  better  this  year  if  September 
makes  the  amends  hoped. 

The  district  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  is  be- 
irg  flooded  with  Spanish  grapes,  getting 
across  the  frontier  duty  free.  People  wlio 
do  not  own  vineyards  buy  them  and  maki 
wine,  which  will  render  all  the  more  difli 
cult  the  sale  of  the  domestic  product. 

At  the  time  the  bad  weather  set  in  iu 
July  the  blossoming  of  vines  iu  Rhenish 
Prussia,  had  been  successfully  accomplish- 
ed iu  this  -district,  hence  the  subsequent 
rains  did  not  do  much  harm.  September, 
So  far  a  fine  mouth,  will  decide  what  we 
are  going  to  have  in  the  way  of  quality;  it 
will  be  advisable,  howtver,  not  to  pin  ex- 
pectations too  high.  In  the  Haardt  Moun- 
tain District,  grapes,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
suti'ered  seriously  iu  July  and  August,  not 
only  from  the  inclement  weather,  but  from 
vine  diseases;  hence  as  a  rule  viticulturists 
there  are  the  reverse  of  sanguine  about  the 
coming  vintage,  even  granting  that  Sep. 
tember  remains  as  bright  and  mild  as  it  so 
far  has  proved.  Quality  not  np  to  standard 
is  apprehended.  In  the  Rhenish  Hesse, 
with  the  favorable  turn  iu  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  fortnight  that  has  elapsed  since  my 
last  report,  a  more  cheerful  feeling  ha. 
begun  to  prevail  among  proprietors;  still 
September  and  October  will  have  to  do 
wonders  to  approximately  obliterate  the 
consequences  of  the  cold  dampness  which 
characterized  the  summer  months  in  the 
German  wine  regions. 

The  condition  of  vineyards  in  Northern 
Spain  is  satisfactory;  the  vines  that  have 
not  been  mildew-smitten  are  loaded  down 
with  fruit,  and  maturity,  favored  by  fine 
seasonable  weather,  has  been  hastened. 
In  Aragon  and  the  Riojas  On  the  contrary 
the  mildew  has  ravaged  a  good  mauy 
localities,  so  that  there  will  be  a  short  vin- 
tage there,  causing  prices  on  the  spot  and 
to  arrive  to  harden.  The  vintage  of  1888, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  mildew  alluded  to  and  the 
phylloxera  at  Ampurdan  and  near  ilalaga, 
as  well  as  in  Catalonia  near  Barcelona, 
will  from  present  appearances  not  only 
exceed  in  quantity  that  of  1887,  but  iu 
quality  likewise,  taken  as  a  whole.  As  for 
the  gathering  of  the  crop,  the  vintage 
commenced  in  August  in  portions  of 
Valencia. 

During  ten  consecutive  days  of  tropical 
heat  the  grapes  have  suffered  considerably 
in  August  in  a  number  of  localities  too 
much  exposed  to  the  sunbeams  iu  Portugal, 
where  they  have  been  burned  and  have 
shrivelled,  but  the  vines  as  a  general  thing 
bend  down  under  the  load  they  have  to 
carry  in  all  places  not  coutamiuated  by  the 
phylloxera.  In  fact  the  abundance  is  such 
that  the  impression  prevails,  this  year's 
yield  will  not  be  inferior  in  quantity  to 
that  of    1887.     About  quality  nothing  can 


as  yet  bo  prognosticated.  It  should  be 
remai-ked  that  the  phylloxera  has  extendod 
its  invasion  in  a  terrible  manner;  unless  a 
vigorous  stand  betaken  at  Torres  Vedrae. 
the  vines  will  be  extinct  in  that  region  in  a 
couple  of  years.  The  disease  unfiu'tunatrly 
spreads,  despite  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its 
way,  so  far. 


The  phylloxera,  which  has  irresistibly  in- 
vaded all  portions  of  Hungary,  has  now  also 
made  its  appearance  quite  close  to  the  Rust 
vineyards,  so  far,  fortunately,  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  merely.  Yet,  as  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood, this  circumstances  fills  the  minds 
of  proprietors  with  consternation.  From 
this  and  unfavorable  weather,  the  deplor- 
able conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  1888 
vintage  will  not  only  fail  to  fulfill  the  hopes 
of  a  good  crop  being  housed,  but  that  the 
same  will  prove  downright  inferior  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  this  all 
the  more  as  August  has  also  brought  us 
rain,  a  low  temperature,  and  high  winds. 
There  is  thus  no  more  room  for  sanguine 
expectations. 

An  abundant  Italian  wiue  yield  is  iu 
prospect,  but  proprietors  find  all  outlet 
closed agaiust them.  Complete  minis  feared 
if  to  the  unsold  stock  accumulation  from 
last  year  there  is  to  be  added  a  fresh  one 
without  buyers.  In  the  southern  provinces 
the  crisis  is  being  intensified;  the  conse- 
quences of  the  commercial  rupture  with 
France  are  evidently  worse  than  the  most 
pessimist  predictions  that  had  been  made. 
The  situation  is  a  grave  one,  iu  Apulia  in 
particular,  whose  successive  failure  of  the 
most  solid  firms  increases  the  critical  state 
of  afifairs. 


SKCltETAItY     Wm.     M.     BuAMUALL,     of    the 

California  Dried  Fruit  Association,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  J.  K.  Armsby 
&  Co.,  of  (Miicago,  as  agents  for  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  county  lying  lietweeu  the  ^ 
Alleghany  mountains  on  tho  east  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  west. 

This  brings  into  effective  co-operatiun 
the  largest  selling  or  distributing  house  of 
California  Fruit  Products  iu  the  United 
States;  not  only  removing  a  possible  com- 
petitor, but  securing  their  vast  urganizatinii 
of  sub-agents  in  every  wholesale  city  within 
their  territory,  as  well  as  the  well-known  «. 
activity,  energy  and  intelligence  of  that 
house.  As  a  result  of  this  appointment, 
telegraphic  demands  have  been  received 
from  the  firm  for  a  large  line  of  drieil 
Fruits,  Raisins  and  Nuts  of  every  descrip. 
tion  produced  in  California. 


The  Southern  Galifornian  reports  some 
splendid  grapes  crops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lugonia.  In  one  vineyard  five  year  old  Mus- 
cat vines  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  a 
tray  to  each  vine  on  the  first  picking. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  a  tray  to  each  vine 
on  the  first  picking  or  within  a  few  pounds 
of  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  There  is  only 
one  drawback  to  this  big  crop,  and  that  is 
the  lack  of  trays  to  handle  it.  The  packers 
gather  ahovt  130  trays  daily  for  which  they 
receive  three  cents  a  tray.  In  another 
vineyard  a  crops  of  Muscat  and  Seedless 
Sultana  grapes  are  being  gathered, 
some  of  the  clusters  weighing  nearly  three 
pounds  each.  The  editor  further  adds  that 
it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  some  of  these 
vines  have  yielded  fifty  pounds  each  or  a 
trifle  over  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre.  He  winds 
up  with  an  affidavit  that  this  ia  not  "a 
newspaper  yarn.'' 


LiVEKMOUE  grape  growers  are  iu  bo- 
nanza. The  crop  seems  to  be  going  ofi*  at 
satisfactory  prices.  The  first  shipment  is 
already  on  the  way  East  consigned  to  the 
East  Fruit  Company.  The  same  parties 
having  purchased  the  entire  crops  of  several 
vaiietiea  of  J.  H.  Wheeler,  owuer  of  the 
Cordelia  vineyard  and  of  the  owners  of  Oak 
Spring  Droperty.  Mr.  Wheeler's  varieties 
are  the  Florence  Tokay  and  Black  Ferrara, 
sold  at  $50  per  ton,  and  the  Oak  Spriug  is 
the  Black  Morocco,  at  $40  per  ton.  The 
company  furnishes  toxes  and  crates  and 
does  the  packing.  No  other  varieties  un- 
less it  might  be  the  Cornchon  are  wanted. 
In  these,  gi-ape  producers  in  this  locality 
are  demanding  Zy^  for  wine  grapes  and  -ij^ 
for  Muscats.  This  wonld  equal  $20  per 
ton  for  the  grapes  all  expenses  paid.  It  is 
said  that  the  Fresno  crop  is  already  con- 
tracted for  by  eastern  parties  at  2J2  to  2^^ 
cents  per  pound. 


The  Califobnia  dried  fruit  Association 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  sale  of  fonr 
carloads  of  raisins  to  parties  in  London  aj 
a  price  highly  satisfactory  to  the  sellors, 
Messrs.  Miner  k  Hayes  of  Colton,  San 
Bernardino  county,  and  George  W.  Mead 
&  Co.  of  Fresno.  This  is  the  first  sale  of 
the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  industry,  and  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion feel  highly  elated  at  tho  success  of  the 
association  thus  far.  Secretary  Bramhall 
expects  in  a  short  time  hot  only  to  drive 
the  Malaga  raisins  out  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, but  also  to  carry  the  competition  into 
the  European  markets,  where  dealers  are 
already  comme«ciug  to  realize  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  California  product. 


Db.  Isasidabd  Owkn,  Secretai-y  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  has  prepared 
a  report  on  the  enquiry  into  the  connection 
of  disease  with  habits  of  intemperance.  He 
gives  some  statistics  which  will  startle  tem- 
perance people.  Particulars  obtained  of 
4,254  cases  of  total  abstainers,  habitually 
temperate,  careless  drinkers,  and  decid- 
edly intemperate  show  the  low^est  average 
duration  of  life  that  of  the  teetotaler  and 
diseases  lives  aged  25  years  and  upward  in 
which  the  habits  of  the  person  iu  regard  Ui 
alcohol  were  rendered  in  five  classes,  the 
highest  the  moderate  drinker,  his  average 
being  nearly  eleven  years  longer.  The  habi- 
tual drunkard  averages  about  a  year 
longer  than  the  total  abstainer. 


William  Rueff,  cellar-master  at  the 
Gallegos  winery,  has  resigned  his  position, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  Nougaut,  a  viticultural 
scholar  from  Montpelier,  France,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position.  Mr,  Pohndorff, 
the  manager  is,  we  understand,  employing 
quite  a  number  of  young  men  at  this  win- 
ery with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Bonfoet's  circular  notes  that  Alfred 
Greenbaum  &  Co.  have  leased  premises  at 
29  and  31 -River  Street,  Chicago,  where 
they  will  carry  a  large  and  choice  stock  of 
California  wines  and  brandies. 


The  Conn  try  G  mtlemfin  deprecate  s 
summer  trimming  of  grape  vines  as  in 
general  a  dangerous  experiment.  It  says: 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  foli- 
age to  feed  well  the  growing  fruit.  We 
have  seen  a  vineyard  ruined  by  cutting  off 
shoots  and  leaves,  under  the  mistaken 
view  of  letting  in  sunshine  on  the  grapes. 
It  is  the  leaves  that  need  the  sunlight,  and 
not  the  fruit.  It  is  better  to  give  too  much 
vine  and  foliage  above  the  grapes  than  too 
little. 
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Tmk  DEPAitTMKNT  of  agricnlture  has  juBt 
ittsnctl  u  report  on  the  uduptatiuu  of  Bus- 
sittu  tiud  otbf'F  fraits  to  tho  extrome  North- 
CTD  portioufi  of  the  United  Stntes.  Id  ro- 
gnrj  (u  tho  grape  we  qaot«)  as  follows  : 

The  grape  {  ITiw)  is  represented  iu 
E'lrnpo  only  by  the  single  species  t-ini/fra. 
hlthuugh  since  the  advent  of  the  phylloxera 
ill  the  grupo-growiug  regions  of  that  coun- 
try importations  of  American  species  have 
lit  en  freely  made,  with  the  hope  that,  by 
thfir  more  robust  habit,  they  may  prove 
bitter  able  to  resist  the  atlackn  of  this  new 
■neiuy.  This  species  proves  obstiuulely 
uusiiccessfnl  throughout  the  eastern  Ijnited 
States.  A  very  considerable  number  of  our 
improved  American  varieties  have  never- 
theless become  tjtinted  with  this  strain  by 
hybridization,  and  many  of  these  seem  to 
have  derived  desirable  qualities  from  this 
source  ;  although  generally,  if  not  always. 
with  increased  tendency  to  suffer  from  niil- 
d'W— the  chief  enemy  of  th  e  vini/era  class 
in  this  couutrj*. 

Of  our  American  species,  Pitts  coriUfolia 
— the  northern  Frost  Grapt — is  indigenous 
far  northward  of  the  Unite<l  States.  liy 
mod«rn  botanists  this  is  blended  with  or 
included  iu   ripnrin. 

Viiis  lahriisca  —  the  indigenous  wild 
grape  of  New  England — becomes  more  rare 
as  we  proceed  westward,  occurring  very 
rarely  iu  western  Xi-w  York  and  Michigan  ; 
and,  it  is  bi'litved,  wholly  disappearing,  as 
au  indigenous  growth   farther  wtst. 

V'dit  ifstifilis  can  only  Ik"  said  to  be  in- 
digenous south  of  the  region  under  consid 
eration  ;  though  occasionally  extending 
sporadically  into  its  southern  portions. 

Within  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years, 
the  process  of  improving  oar  native  grapes 
by  reproduction  und  bringing  them  under 
rnUivatiou  while  there  yet  remain  many 
varieties  which  clearly  represent  the  origi 
Dal  species,  these  species  have  in  many 
cases  become  so  blended  by  hybridization, 
that  frequently  nothing  short  of  an  authen- 
tic history'  of  a  variety  would  suffice  to  as- 
sign it  its  correct  speciGc  position. 

As  the  result  of  this  bleudiug  and  im- 
provement, the  resultant  varieties  have 
coiue  to  bo  planted  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  region  undt-r  consideration  ; 
reference  being  mainly  had  to  their  proba- 
ble ability  to  mature  their  fruit  within  the 
season,  and  resort  beiu^  had  to  protection 
ID  winter  in  regions  in  which  very  low  tern* 
peratures  are  to  be  anticipated. 

Vinis  vulftina  {rotundifulia),  which  in- 
clndes  the  ScnpperQODg,  also  candicnns, 
einrrrtt,  monticola,  Xovo  Mexicana,  and 
ruptstris,  are  Soathem  species,  generally 
lackiug  hardiness  at  the  North  ;  few  if  any 
of  them  having  produced  varieties  of  value 
for  Northern  planting.  Tho  fact  that 
Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes,  perfectly  rip- 
ened iu  the  open  air  at  Excelsior,  Minn., 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Minuetonka,  were 
awarded  a  premium  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  was  a  surprise  to  very  many  ; 
muoe  the  former  especially  is  not,  with  or- 
dinary surroundings,  considered  snrc  to 
ripen  fully  north  of  latitude  3y°  or  H)°. 

That  these  Varieties  can  be  fully  matured 
iu  the  oi>en  air  five  or  six  degrees  further 
north,  would  indicate  that  the  suinu)er>4 
there  are  npecially  fuvorablo  for  the  pur- 
poae.  A  visit  this  year  to  the  vineyard 
which  supplied  the  specimens  in  question 
showed  that  it  is  favorably  (situated  on  dry, 
warm  s*)il.  slopiug  rapidly  to  tho  east  and 
south,  aud  tbat  the  cultivation  and  pniniug 
Were  of  the  best  and  most  effective  kind, 
r«Ddering  the  layiug  dowD  and  covering  of 


the  plauts  (which  is  iodispenBable  here) 
easy  and  effective.  Under  only  ordinary 
circuiustAuces,  however,  many  varieties 
were  iu  an  advanced  stage  of  ripeness,  and 
"  Miuuetouka  grapes"  were  freely  offered 
iu  the  markets  of  Mluueapolis  and  Saint 
Paul  as  early  as  the  18th  of    August. 

That  there  is  little  difference  between 
(his  region  and  thos«  farther  east  so  far  as 
choice  of  varieties  may  bo  concerned,  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  lis*,  the 
relative  popularity  of  each  variety  being 
indicated  by  the  numbers  attached  to  each, 
and  the  varieties  being  those  recommended 
iu  the  discussions  of  societies  and  the  re- 
ports of  committees  : 

Concord,  33  ;  Moore,  27  ;  Worden,  27  ; 
Delaware,  12;  Pocklington,  12;  Martha, 
12  :  Janesville,  12  ;  Agawam,  'J  ;  Lady,  U  ; 
Cottage.  8  ;  Brighton,  7  ;  Salem,  C  ;  Teh- 
graph,  0  ;  Elvira,  G  ;  Niagara,  5  ;  Ives,  5  ; 
Uracnt  Amber,  5  ;  Lady  Washington,  5  ; 
Empire  State,  -I  ;  Wihler,  3  ;  Woodruff 
Red.  3  ;  Coe,  2  ;  Early  Victor,  2  ;  Perkins, 
2  ;  Vergeunes,  2  ;  Eumelau,  1  ;  Harry,  1  ; 
Massasoit,  1  ;  Lindley,  1  ;  Champion,  1  ; 
Jessica,  1  ;  Florence,  1  ;  Hartford,  1  ; 
Crevelling,  1  ;  New  Haven,  1  ;  Wyoming 
Red,  1  ;  Northern  Muscadiue.  1  ;  Clinton, 
1  :  Marion,  1  ;  Bacchus,  1  :  Black  Hawk, 
I  ;  Black  Eagle,  1  ;  Beauty,  1  ;  Red  Fox, 
1  ;  El  Dorado,  1  ;  Jefferson,  1  ;  Duchess, 
1  ;  lona,  1  ;  Rogers  No.  33,  1. 

Tho  impolicy  of  the  very  common  prac- 
tice among  the  originators  and  introducers 
of  new  varieties  of  Sending  them  out  under 
numbers  is  strikingly  manifest  iu  the  al- 
most universal  custom  in  the  Northwest,  in 
the  discussions  and  reports  of  horticultural 
gatherings^  to  continue  the  use  of  the  origi- 
nal numbers,  somf'times  coupled  with  tho 
name,  but  quite  frequently  without  such 
accompaniment,  not  only  greatly  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  hearer  or  the  reader  of 
a  report,  but  also  with  a  greatly-iucreas<d 
liability  to  err  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
figures. 

It  would,  beyond  doubt,  inure  greatly  to 
tho  convenience  of  all  concerned,  if  all  so- 
cieties could  be  induced,  in  cases  in  which 
names  exist,  to  resolutely  exclude  the  num- 
bers from  their  discussions,  and  especially 
from  the  reports  of  their  transactions. 


inrOKTANT    TO    \VI.N»:     5IAHKK.S. 


The  following  letter  addressed  to  ns  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.  of  this  city, 
explains  itself  and  as  its  contents  seem  to 
be  of  special  interest  to  onr  California  wine 
makers  and  wine  merchants,  we  cheerfully 
call  their  uttt  utiou  to  its  importance. 

We  beg  herewith  to  snbmit  to  you  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  A.  Chevallier- 
Ajjpert'a  last  letter,  which  may  prove  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  the  wine  makers  and 
wine  merchants  of  California.  He  says 
about:  Oleotanium  for  white  and  r'-d 
wines,  I  recommend  earnestly  that  it  bu 
sprinkleil  on  the  grapes  when  they  are  go- 
ing into  tho  crusher  or  press,  iu  order  that 
it  may  pass,  in  the  must,  through  the  fer- 
mentation, controlling  and  regulating  it, 
and  that  it  may  show  its  beueHcieut  effect 
upon  the  young  wino.  This  is  for  European 
wines  and  best  method  of  using  it.  The 
Oleotanium  can  however  also  be  used  on 
fermented  wines,  young  and  old,  as  wanted. 
For  the  clarification  afterwards  of  white 
and  red  wiius  yon  can  safely  recommend 
my  Pulverino  as  superior  to  any  clarilier 
used;  its  reputation  is  firmly  established  in 
all  wine  mitkiug  couutries,  and  I  am  contl- 
deut  that  your  California  wiutj  makers  will 


recognize  its  great  merits  after  the    first 

Uiul. 

Wishing  to  bring  this  cuiumuuication  to 
the  notice  of  the  wiue  interest  of  Califor- 
nia, we  beg  you  will  kindly  insert  the  above 
in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  juurna! 
and  referring  to  our  advi-r.isemeuts. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CUAKLKS    MkINKCKK  Jic  Co, 

1*.  S. — Id  conclusion  we  Iwg  to  etate  that 
Chevallier-.\ppert's  Oleotanium  ami  Pnl- 
verine  hate  been  analysed  by  trofessor 
Rising  of  the  Slate  University,  Berkeley, 
and  recommended  as  perfectly  safe  for  use 
in  wines. 
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SiisEHr  ((iiulnliouM. 


California  Sugar  lisfiuery  price  list  dated 
October  8th  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  8^^c; 
Circle  A  Crushed,  8?ic;  J'ine  Crnshed,8>  aC; 
Extra  Powdered,  85.^*^;  I^O'  Oranulated, 
8c; Confectioners'  Circle  A,  7j,;c;  ExtraC, 
7^sc;  Golden  C,  C^^c;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
iu  bbls  ,  20c;  hf  do.  22J^c;  5-gall  kegs, 
27J^c;  1  gall  tins,  STJ^c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  October  Sth:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  iu 
bbls,  8,^4c;  Circle  A,  Crushed,  H%c;  Fine 
Crushed,  Sj^c;  Powdered,  8i>6c;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered,  Sy^c;  Dry  Granulated,  8c;  XX 
Dry  Granulated,  8c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  8%c;  Extra  C,  Gj^c;  Golden  C,  C>sc; 
American  Golden  Syrnp,  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon.  _^_^^_^_^^^_ 

Is  The  San  Francisco  Market,  Table 
Grapes  are  in  light  supply  and  very  firm  at 
an  advance  in  prices.  Wine  (irapes  are  in 
fair  demand.  Wo  quote  Wine  Grapes, 
$i:i  00^$18-f*tonfor  Ziufaudeland$10  00 
(liSlSOO  for  other  kinds;  Table  Grapes, 
35(^/'(;Oc  V  I'ox  foir  Black,  fiOtrfToc  for  Coru- 
ichouR,  atKlMOc  for  Sweetwater,  r>0(rt75c 
for  Tokays  and  SOi"  70c  for  Miiscot. 


A   uBowr   rR4».n   nit:   kast. 


Editob  Mkrchant: — 

Iu  my  opinion  times  are  not  near  bad 
enough  for  the  average  (.'alifnruin  viue- 
yardist.  The  fellows  who  consid'  r  one 
variety  of  grapes  as  good  us  another  have 
ruined  the  trade  iu  California  wines,  and  it 
will  not  recover  until  they  have  all  gone 
out  of  business,  or  pulled  their  vines,  or 
grafted  over  to  better  varieties.  In  my  ex- 
tensive tnivels  I  always  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  enquire  into  the  prospects  of  Cali- 
fornia wiue,  but  tho  answer  which  is  inva- 
riably given  mo  is,  "  We  will  not  keep  Cali- 
fornia wines  until  they  learn  hon  to  make 
them.  Too  much  alcohol,  earthy  taste  and 
too  acid,"  is  the  general  complaint.  Same 
with  brandy  :  *'  tlnvor  no  good,  makes  peo« 
pie  sick,  etc.''  Ueforius  never  come  until 
people  are  driven  to  them,  and  as  times  for 
the   average   viguerou    become   worse,    be 


must  reform  or  go  nnder.      Either  will  do. 
OS  long  6s  he  gets  out  of  the  way,  fur  whit 
there  is  so  much   poor  stuff  thrown  on  tU' 
market  the  good  will  suffi-r  with  it.     Thei 
will    undoubtedly  be  a  great  reaction  tlii 
season    as   regards    the    planting    of    vin 
yards,  and  there  will  bo  pUnty  of    butlitu 
and  rooted  vines  to  go  around,   and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.     French  prunes  and  olives 
are  what  they  will  probably  ruu  on,  and  au 
over-production  of  these  is  not  easily  pussi- 
ble      Grapes   fit    to  ship  ^ntni    to   E^tstern 
markets  will*also  bo  iucreaseil  many  limes 
over.     I   say   yrrcji    advisedly,   for  I    cuu'l 
find  a  California  grape  that  is  fit  to  eat,  f^r 
Done    arc    nearly  ripe,  and  in  my  opinion 
less  will   be   sold  iu   Chicago  next  season 
than   this,  unless  a  way  is  found  to  allow 
them  to  ripen  more  satisfactorily. 

With  regards  I  am  truly  yours, 

W.  Wkiineii. 
Ch'wago,  Sept.  20,  1838. 


TiiE   1*  VIC  IS    K\i*osirii»;« 


Editob  Mkboiiant:— Tho  nudersigued 
has  recently  been  api>ointed  Special  Agent 
of  the  Department  Agriculture  to  collect 
viticuttural  and  Citrus  Exhibits  for  the 
Paris  ExiK>sition  18S0,  and  I  dcsiie  the  co- 
operatinn  and  aid  of  your  people  who  are 
interested  iu  forwarding  the  interests  i-f 
California  in  respect  to  those  industries. 
■  It  is  desired  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  secure  a  few  samples  of  all  ap- 
j»roved  varieties  of  grapes  and  citrus  fruits 
in  cultivation  iu  the  State,  also  all  products 
iu  any  state  preferred  for  the  market  such 
as  raisius,  jams,  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  also 
photographs  of  vineyards  aud  graves, 
showing  methods  of  cultivation,  training, 
gathering  fruit,  also  views  of  wiue  blouses 
and  cellars  showing  also  tho  different  steps 
jn  milking  the  wine  or  preparing:  the  fruits 
or  their  product  for  market.  Also  all  photo- 
grajdis  of  all  tools,  machines  for  use  tu 
such  work  especially  new  mouutaius,  etc. 
Samples  of  frnits  or  wine  or  models  of 
tools  or  machinery  should  be  carefully 
labelled  and  packed  and  marked  **D.  part- 
ment  of  .VgricoUnre,"  Washington,  D.  C, 
("Paris  Exposition"  in  comer.)  Com- 
munications addressed  to  me  at  24  Park 
Place,  Kew  York,  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. All  expense  for  labor  and  packing 
will  be  paid  by  tho  Department  or  vouchers 
approved  by  me.     I  am. 

Very  Respectfully, 
B.  F.  Cl-Wtos,  Special  Agent. 

(Viticulture  and  Citrus  fruits.) 
24  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Vilicultural  Commissioners  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Uuitetl  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  cabinet  which  shows  per- 
fectly the  pists  which  atHict  the  vines  iu 
California  and  the  East.  The  collection 
will  be  framed  and  placed  in  the  new 
rooms  in  Plutt's  Hall.  Exceptionally  Quo 
specimens  of  the  peronospera,  nnthrocose 
and  many  other  dis-ascs  are  io  the  colleo* 
tion. 


TiiR  orticio  iu  the  last  issue  of  TnK  Mfk 
cuANT,  entitled  Pasteurisation  of  Wiu<s 
was  credited  by  mistake  to  Mr.  Kisiitg.  Mr 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
the  State  University,  was  the  author,  and 
to  him  an  a|>ology  is  due  for  this  error. 


Latrst  MKws  from  the  winewmaking  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  tenued  as  favorable  ns  it 
miglit  be.  The  low  pirceutag.'>  of  sugar 
givi  s  much  trouble  iu  fermentAtion.  This 
is  especially  the  cose  with  the  Ziufandel. 
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SEEDI.ENS  SUI.TANA  RAISINS. 


A  Gii'at  many  viiieyardists  have  plautej 
the  Hteilltss  Sultmm  gniiH' of  Ifttt- yetivs  in 
the  hope  of  bting  iihle  to  couipeto  with 
the  imported  raisins  of  that  variety  says 
tho  So}ttkern  Cal'tfontla.  While  some  have 
turneil  out  a  very  cri'ditahle  article,  eiiual 
ill  most  respects  to  those  from  abroad,  still 
the  result  as  a  whole  has  uot  beeu  ucarly 
so  satisfactory  as  the  esperienco  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  attentiou  to  the 
raisiuB  made  from  Muscatfi,  The  Sultana 
grape  is  a  thrifty  grower  iu  many  localities 
and  bears  large  crops  of  fine-looking  and 
fiue-flavortd  fruit,  but  there  seems  to  be  n 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  means  to  bo 
adopted  for  converting  it  into  merchant 
able  raisins.  As  all  know  who  have  investi 
gattd  the  subji'ct.  the  imported  Sultana  is 
of  a  light  amber  color  and  is  almost  trans 
parent,  while  much  of  the  Calilornia 
product  is  dark,  has  the  natural  bloom  of 
the  fruit  still  on  it,  and  while  equal,  per- 
haps, in  flavor  so  the  fortign  raisius,  will 
uot  sell  for  more  than  half  as  much  as  the 
latter,  simply  because  of  the  difference  in 
appearance. 

This  difference  is  the  result  simply  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Sultana  grape  before  it  is 
dried.  The  peculiarity  of  the  imported 
Sultana  raisins  and  the  difference  which 
characterizes  its  treatment,  as  compared 
■with  the  ordinary  Muscatel,  is  that  the 
fruit,  after  being  picked,  is  treated  to  a 
bath  of  water,  olive  oil  and  potash.  More 
or  less  secrecy  is  obtained  about  the  exact 
proportions  of  these  ingndieuts  which  are 
most  advisable  to  be  used,  and  from  in- 
quiry it  seems  Ihut  there  is  cousiderablt- 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  In 
fact  those  in  California  who  have  adopted 
the  method  are  so  loath  to  give  specific 
directions  upon  the  nubjt  cl  ihat  the  Sodth- 
EEN  Californian  is  unable  at  present  to 
aay  more  than  that  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  oil  and  potash  to  a  large  quantity 
of  water  should  be  used.  Those  who  are 
using  the  process  have  arrived  at  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  best  results  solely  by 
experiment  and  consequently  feel  a  little 
backward  about  making  public  the  exact 
method  followed.  But  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  by  dipping  the  grapes  quickly 
into  such  a  bath  the  amber,  translucent 
appearance  so  much  desired  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  ought  not  to  require  much  experi- 
ment by  any  intelligent  man  to  hit  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  which  is 
best  adapted. 


CALIFORNIA  WINE  IN  FRANCE. 


Mr.  Paul  Masson,  connected  with  the 
celebrated  wine  house  of  Chas.  Lefranc  iu 
San  Jose  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
of  several  months  in  France.  While  there 
observes  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  he  has  paid 
strict  attention  to  their  wines  and  methods, 
tastes  and  critizisms,  and  iu  the  light  of  a 
California  experience  of  several  years,  he 
was  able  to  derive  great  benefit  from  them. 
The  season  previous  Mr.  Lafranc  shipped 
several  thousand  gallons  of  wine  and 
brandy  to  France  by  water  around  the 
Horn,  being  on  the  voyage  some  six  months 
or  more,  and  Mr.  Masson  was  able  to  taste 
this  identical  wine  and  brandy  and  observe 
the  effect  of  the  long  sea  journey,  as  well  as 
compare  it  directly  with  the  native  wines  of 
France.  He  observed  that  the  wine  when 
shipped  from  here  was  very  high  colored, 
but  when  he  examined  it  there  he  found  it 
bad  lost  Bomething  like  GO  per  cent  of  its 


color,  having  assumed  a  sort  of  orange  tint 
greatly  admired  iu  Fiance,  and  it  had  im- 
proved greatly  iu  flavor  and  maturity.  Mr. 
Masson  informs  us  that  the  criticism  upon 
our  California  wine  is  that  it  has  too  de- 
cided and  prononncid  a  bouquet  and  flavor 
to  be  in  exact  accor<lance  with  the  French 
taste.  Compared  with  their  best  wines  he 
says  the  strength  of  thispt-rfume  in  Califor- 
nia wines  is  very  strikiog.  By  taking  about 
two-thirds  of  a  neutral  wine  of  France  and 
combining  with  it  one-third  of  the  highly 
perfumed  California  wine,  the  product  is 
something  very  desirable,  and  suit-^d  to  the 
French  taste.  Ho  says  the  French  j-eople 
are  surprised  at  the  strong  development  of 
these  perfumed  qualities  fn  California 
wine.  He  thinks  our  common  wines  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  common  wines  of 
France,  and  are  adapted  to  improve  thtm 
greatly  by  blending.  The  loss  of  color  dur- 
ing the  long  voyage  detracts  somewhat 
from  its  value  as  a  blending  wine,  but  the 
rapid  maturity  compensates  in  other  good 
qualities.  France  imports  great  quantities 
of  wine  from  Italy  and  Turkey,  but  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  California  wines 
are  better  than  these  importations. 

The  same  criticism  is  made  upon  our 
brandy.  It  has  too  strong  a  perfume  for 
the  French  taste.  The  flavor  is  good,  the 
brandy  is  pure  and  of  the  best  quality,  but 
the  flavor  is  not  a  Cognoc  flavor  and  for 
that  market  must  be  destroyed  and  a  true 
Cognac  flavor  imparted.  The  warm  sun 
and  the  unexhausted  soil  of  California  pro- 
duce such  an  amount  of  bouquet  as  the 
French  nostril  is  n6t  accustomed  to,  and 
this  must  be  diluted  and  toned  down  to 
meet  their  views. 

Mr.  Masson  also  visited  Agen,  the  great 
prune  district  of  France.  The  fruit  st-ems 
to  be  identical  with  that  rais<  d  in  Califor- 
nia, but  nil  the  prunes  are  there  dried  by 
artificial  boat,  for  the  snu  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  that  purpose.  The  peasants 
and  those  having  only  a  small  quantity  dry 
them  in  the  brick  baking  ovens  used  in  that 
country,  while  larger  producers  and  prune 
makers  on  a  larger  scale  use  specially  con- 
structed dryers.  Mr.  Masson  thinks  the 
French  prune  does  not  lose  so  much  weight 
iu  drying  as  does  the  California  prune,  al- 
though the  latter  seems  to  be  more  highly 
developed  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Masson  says  one  may  learn  much 
about  wine  and  other  matters  » in  France, 
but  slili  a  Californian  can  at  the  same  time 
see  where  their  methods  may  be  improved. 
Tank  cars  are  used  there  to  transport  wine 
on  the  railroads,  They  are  made  of  iron, 
and  coated  inside  with  enamtl,  after  the 
manner  of  our  porcelain  or  grauite  ware  for 
domestic  use.  Many  of  the  points  elicited 
iu  this  interview  are  new  and  must  be  of 
great  value  to  our  wine  men  here. 

FANATICISM     RCN    MAD. 


or  eat  raw  or  sell,  to  ship  them  to  another 
state  and  have  his  cider  and  wine  manufac- 
tured and  ship  it  back  to  Iowa  and  drink  it 
himsflf.  By  so  doing  it  gives  some  money 
to  the  railroads  for  transportation  and  pay 
to  cider  and  wine  presses  of  other  States,  or 
let  the  surplus  fruit  rot  in  the  field.  We 
believe  in  doing  everything  nice  and  neat 
but  too  over  much  nicety  is  not  at  all  times 
best  for  Iowa  yeomanry.  Under  the  pres- 
ent laws  we  think  the  fruit  growing  will  to 
some  extent  be  discouraged. 


THE  VIXtCVARnS  4»F  FRANCE. 

The  prize  of  $G0.00O,  remarks  the  New 
York  T'onefi^  oftVred  some  years  ago  by  the 
French  government  to  any  one  who  should 
invent  a  remedy  for  that  destructive  disease 


of  the  vine,  phylloxera,  has  not  yet  beeu 
awarded,  although  experiments  with  some 
of  the  remedies  proposed  have  yieldid  en- 
couraging results.-  The  losses  caused  by 
this  disease  arc  enormous.  About  one-half 
of  the  vineyards  of  France  have  been  totally 
destroyed  by  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  our  consul 
at  Bordeaux,  reports  that  the  loss  caused 
directly  by  the  destruction  of  vines  is  thus 
far  $1,4-10,000,000,  to  which  should  be  add- 
ed more  than  $760,000,000  expended  for 
wine  and  dritd  grapes  imported  to  make 
good  the  shortage,  raising  the  total  loss  $'2,- 
UOO.000,000.  The  value  of  wine  imported 
into  France  to  be  "doctored"  in  various 
ways  for  use  at  home  and  sale  abroad  as 
the  product  of  French  vineyardn,  has  risen 
from  $1,070,348  in  1875  to  $109,000,000  iu 
1887. 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  ACAPULCO,  OCT.   I  ,  1888. 


TO    NEW   YOKE. 


J  p 

F  in  diaiiioiid 
I'NM , 


JR..     ... 
K  P&Co.. 


The  Hudson  Sun,  an  Iowa  paper,  con- 
taius  the  following:  Judge  Ney  has  instruc- 
ted the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  all  persons 
known  to  manufacture  cider  for  their  own 
use  or  to  be  used  in  their  families  at  home 
and  to  indict  those  who  manufacture  wine 
of  grapes  grown  in  their  own  vineyards  for 
home  consumption  and  to  indict  any  person 
who  is  known  to  give  another  person  a 
drink  of  cider  or  wine  that  he  has  made 
from  his  own  orchard  or  vineyard.  This  is 
Prohibition  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
It  remains  now  for  those  who  have  a  sur- 
plus of  apples  and  grapes,  over  and  above 
what  he  can  use  as  cook  fruit  for  table  use, 


RB , 

T  in  diamond 

B  D  &  Co 

T  M 

Ml , 

CHS 

A&C , 

A  VCo 

K  m.F  . 
M 


SUlrPERS. 


Trapoli,  Berries  &  Co. 

A  Netter 

C  Caxpy  &  Co 

Lachman  &  J.icobi  . . 


Berlin  k  Lyaori 

KohltT  &  Van  Bergen 

BI^rcjfuB&Co 

Dresel&Co     


C  Sthillintr&Co... 
Koliler  ft  Frohling. 


1  diamond s  Lachman  &  Co 


A  in  diamond  , 

G 

E&  C , 

V  in  diamond  . 
S  M  Y 


J  Gundlach  &Co.. 


H  P  Taylor  Jr  . 


PACEAOKS  AND  COKTBNTB. 


1  barrel  Brandy 

50  liarrt-U  Wine 

punuliems  Winu  ... 

71  liarrels  Wino 

barrels  Wine 

1  half-barrel  Brandy.... 

5  barruLs  Wine 

1 2  barrels  Wine 

4  *>2  barrels  Brandy 

G  half  punoheons  VVine. . 

5  barrels  Wine 

"2  barrels  Brandy 

4  barrels  Wine 

5  half  barrels  Brandy,    . 

20  barrels  Wine 

'i  barrel    W'itie 

'S  barrels  Wine 

6  barrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine... ^  ... 

aObarru-U  Wine 

'2'2  liaiTL'U  Wine 

3  liarrcls  Brandj-    

2y,2  barrels  Brandy 

lOketts  Wine 

10  barruls  Wine 

5  barrels  Wint^' 

4  5  barrels  Wine 

"20  puncheons  Wine  . . . . 
1  cajie  WiDc , . , 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  1  case  and  . 
Total  amount  of  Bnindy 


48 

2,4  :iu 

5.14 

1,850 

•27 

250 

GOO 

104 

752 

»9 

204 

117 

2.440 

100 

lf>2 

304 

75i» 

1 ,3ii2 

1,105 


30 

472 

248 

2.233 

3,373 


TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


W  V  B,  San  Jose  de  Qunt. . 


E  R,  Acajutla 

L  C,  Acajutla 

P&P.  La  Liberlad 

C  G  M  «  Co,  Acajutla  . . 
)l  II  C,  i'untas  Arenas  . . 
B  &  C,  La  Libertad...    . 

B  W,  La  Libeitad 

E  ET,  Corinto 

J  N  J,  Corinto 

P  B  &  Co.  La  Libertad  . 

B  &  B,  La  Libertad 

B  B,  Chau>perico 

M  H,  Puntas  Arenas. . . . 
H  G  in  square,  Corinto  . 
F  1'  &  Co,  La  Libertad  . . 

C  H  D,  La  Libertad 

F  II,  Acajutla 

II  M,  Acajutla 

I.'  L,  Acajutla 

PD&  Co,  Acajutla 


Lachman  &  Jacobi.. 

Iman  Bros  &  Co. 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

K  Cabrera 

John  T  Wright.     .    . 


A  Greenbaum  &  Co  . . 

Sperry  &  Co 

LS  Hass 

J  JTaji 

Wilmerdiny  &  Co 

F  Meeks 

Cabrera,  Roma  &  Cu. 
Urrela  h  Urioste 


B  B  &  Co,  La  Libertad  . 


Bloom,  Biruch  &  Co. 


1  cases  Wine 

4  cases  Brandy 

30  oases  Witie 

4  casks  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

3  cases  Wine 

kegB  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine . 

2  barrels  Wine 

'2  and  ^2  barrels  Wine. . 

2  barrels  Wine 

2  barrels  Whiskey 

5  barrels  Wine 

half-cask  Wine 

barrels  Whiskey...., 

40  cases  Wine ■ 

1  kug  Wioe 

2  packages  Wine 

6  keffs  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

G  ke^fs  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

2  barrels  Whiskey.. 

1  barrel  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

1  haif-barrel  Wine 


Total  amonntof  Wine,  51  cases  and  ... 
Total  amount  of  Brandy ,4  casesand  .. 
Totil  amount  of  Whiskey,  2  vases  and. , 


240 
1U2 


70 

245 
41 

102 
3^1 
83 

215 
25 
80 
WJ 
15 


1,209 
378 


$16 
28 

110 
54 

115 
42 
52 

172 
25 
54 
20 

183 

4U3 
19 

280 

170 
13 
20 
60 
51 
60 
1(3 

188 
66 
42 
25 


31.217 

28 

1,114 


TO  MEXICO. 


C  11,  Mazatlan |  L  F  Lastreto. 


,  I  1  Barrel  Wine  . 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DBSTINAIION. 


Victoria  . 
Mexico... 


Nanaimo  . 
Tahiti  .... 


Umatilla 

Alejander. ,. 
JN  Ingalls.. 
Newbern  . . . . 

Empire 

Tropic  Bird,, 


Steamer 

Steamer 

Schooner 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Barkcntine. . 


766 

3,28G 

557 

240 

58 

1,198 


5.105 


9334 

1,651 

382 

149 

20 

639 


SI. 581 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 26,038  gallone      $12,903 

Total  Miscellaneous  tihipmenta _ 5,106       "  1,681 


Grand  totals 31,143 


$14,544 
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OLIVE  RANCH  OP  448  ACRES, 

Or  'Ziii  HcreH  in  uuo  plaoo  aud  20>S  iu  iLi 
othor.  Sold  togttber  or  apnrt,  bnviug 
1I.(M)0  olivefl  plant'd,  nnd  comnn  ncc'  tu 
bear  iu  1SS7.  Fully  cqiiipptd  witb  biiild- 
iug»,  ngriciiltuml  tools,  borHCs,  etc.  Sixty 
tous  of  bny  aud  pU-uty  of  grain;  tiue  fttrrniii 
of  water.  Title  perft-ct.  Sitaatcd  iu  Santa 
Burbora  connty,  near  Los  Olivos  depot. 
Will  hl-II  at  a  bargaiu. 
For  piirticiilar.1  ajii'ly  to 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

Nt>TA      lltKIIVKA. fAL. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  buiidrcd  acris  iu  Sonoma  County, 
ti-u  uiuutfR  drive  from  railroad  Htatiou. 
Forty  ncrt  H  pliiuted  iu  tbo  finest  variety  of 
vines.  Tbo  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  springs  and 
])lenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timber  on  the 
property.  Good  honso,  largo  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  nnd  roads 
uuexcdltd.  Good  tisbiug  and  bunting  iu 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  ronnd.  One 
f  the  moat  elegant  and  protitablo  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mkbcuant. 


l\4'4>KI*<>R.\Ti:i>   ISyi 


4(}()   A«  Ki:s 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY  CO, 

NiLEs,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Grapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc.* 

I<ll!  rilVII.KTi;  LIST.  .SEXD  1011  Olll  JS'Kir  CATAI.OGVK 

JOHN  ROCK,   Manager.       -       -       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY     AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

Wines  Stored  and  Lonnfi  Negotiated  on  Turc  Sound  >Vincs  Only. 

U.  A.  PELLET  o(  St.  II.  lLn:\  will  siipcrintctui  thf  L^irtful  tn-atniLiit  of  tlK-  Wines  alorti!,  and  will  issue 
certlflcat«ii  on  maturity  of  thiir  H'-i'tii'iLTitiiB.  I>.   M.  t'ANHini.  Nt>rr«>tary. 

WAREH00SE3— Foniicrly  m^v  rrflnirice,  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts.     OFFlCE-yoa  ISattcrj  St, 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  .Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    COODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 

Bi'iul    y"iir    iiiliir.Hs   ami    linTO   tbiir    Mnnllily     Tricci     List    luiiileil    ngiilurly    In    you- 
t-ir  HKHn    A    THIAI.    4»IlD»:il.  1,-11 

«  &  II  Montgomery  Av,  loit  &  411  Moiilgnmorv  At. 

40  &  4'2  Fonrtb  Stn.t.  401  Hfiyi-n  Slrccl, 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


L    G.    SRESOVKH  §'    CO, 

505  and  507  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED     FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATKO  COC'D.VNUT.    MnuutHCturiiig  every  day.      Auk  yonr  Grocer   tor 

rioiu'<-r  briiiul.     It  in  the  bi-st  ftud  ubeapest  iu  tbo  world.     MedalH 

iiwartUd    ill    all    Fairs    wbere    eibibited. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUAUY  1,  1875 ?     *iii,ouO  $     717,1mhi6 

•lANUAllY    1,1880 750,000  l,lt;u,017  00 

JANUAUY   1,1888 1,000,000  2,181,925  18 

Lo>S('s  Paid  In  Tweiily-flvo  Yoars,  !|!7,5(M»,(I(K)  (ML 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  rresideut,  WM.  J.  DITTOX,  Secictary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-Prosiden,         B.  FAVMONVILLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 

Thi-  ikiiiii  m-hI  cut  rcyri'.iits  onr  H.  njonlai  (  Imllcut-"'  Wiif 
Pump,  of  Krtat  vonijiaclUfH  and  fomT.f^r  ut-c  in  vhu  cellar^  tor 
punuilnjr  froui  one  tank  into  anothtr.  Tliu  Cytin<lvr«  ol  our  Irou 
Puinpn  arc  broBs  liiiL-d,  the  piston  roil,  %alvc9,  and  \nht.'Mtit8  art* 
brass.  Our  all  Brass  Punip»  arc-  mi  dc  t-nttrc'y  cf  hrxtm,  uith  ibv 
I'Xccptioii  of  the  k-vcr,  and  at  an  ixtia  cbai^c  wc  uill  tuinloh  tliim 
also  with  all  uiolallic  valv(.'& 

Tlic  water-waj-s  are  laiL'C  and  very  dirrrt,  and  Ihc  whole  pump  it 
so  simple  thai  thirt-  in  no  liability  to  |.'tt  out  ol  onler.  and  to  tmb- 
9tant)al  an  to  btr  Very  enduring.  Ihiw  I'liinp  Ih  rklennively  UHd  hy 
Wine  Men.  Ik-iin;  eonij'a'.'t  it  is  ea«ily  imiovi-d  from  (dace  lo  plarc. 
The  arrnni,'' nurit  of  th(- li\ir  ninki-K  it  W>»  Ial>ori"U»  to  wr^rk  than 
the  ordinary  U-v«t.  Wu  riro(,n.nicnil  Ibif  I'uinp  •>  «ine  licaltni  ai 
the  most  BLTvitHablt  I'limp  for  their  rcquir.  uuntw,  and  ^'i  arantec 
thfin  cqtuil  in  every  rtsiwct  to  any  Pump  for  this  purpost:  in  Ihc 
iiuukct- 

EACII     PIMP     IS    GI'AKAAJTKED. 

11  r  carry  a/utl  lint  *t/  H'lnd,  Brftrtrt'  Garttm  and  Steam  IIom 
ofaXlfizr*  ami  ■iualiti<t.  Wine  Cocitt  </  alt  dfbtriiitivnt.  Wine 
and  Frrfnentiuti  Tankif.    Snid /or  yrieei. 

t'onaiilelc  4'nfaloKne  afniled  Free  l'|>ou  A|f|kllrnlloii 
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CAL. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  «Sc  Co's    hocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &     o's  Soda. 

We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 
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»KnMEJ(TlJi<i  WINKN. 


AN    ADDRESS   BY    H.  A.  PKLI-KTT. 

To  uinke  iliy  wine,  grnpis  sboulil  bo 
neithir  iiudir  iior  oviriipp,  22  to  24  per 
etut.  siiccbiiiiiie,  by  Imlliug's  sugnr  seule, 
will  give  the  best  rtsulls.  Uud.T  20  per 
cent,  the  wiuc  will  pe  green  or  tbiu,  while 
above  21  per  cent,  the  termentiilion  will  be 
difficnlt  nud  the  product  heavy,  alcoholic 
Find  deficient  in  the  nroma  iiud  bouquet 
eharjtcteristic  of  dry  wines. 

We  should  aim  to  produce  a  light,  whole- 
some and  refreshing  wine— a  wine  that 
used  with  reason,  will  act  as  a  genlle  stim- 
ulant and  tonic,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
liery  and  brutalizing  abominations  which, 
by  their  too  common  nso  and  indulgence, 
have  been  and  slill  are  the  cause  of  untold 
misery,  degredatiou  and  crime. 

RED   WISE. 

Tanks  for  the  fermentation  of  red  wine 
should  not  be  more  Ihau  four  feet  deep;  the 
diameter  is  immaterial,  and  may  be  of  any 
size  best  adapted  to  Ihe  capacity  of  the  fer- 
menting room.  lu  large  wineries  I  find 
tanks  ten  feet  in  diameter  most  convenient, 
on  account  of  the  working  space  afforded  to 
remove  the  pomace  after  fermentation." 

The  tanks  being  ready  to  receive  their 
charge,  the  crusher  is  regulated  so  as  to 
simply  crack  the  berries,  allowing  the  stems 
and  seeds  to  run  through  without  bruising 
or  breaking.  Close  crushing  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  breaking  of  stems  and 
cracking  of  seeds  is  liable  to  impart  a  harsh 
and  disagreeable  taste  to  the  vine  through 
fermentation.  The  tanks  should  not  con- 
tain more  than  thirty  inches  of  mash; 
twenty-four  inches  would  be  preferably  and 
safer,  and  not  so  liable  to  overheating.  I 
am  a  great  advocate  of  shallow  tanks,  a 
shallow  amoaut  of  crushed  grapes  in  the 
tank.  Overheating  in  Ihe  primary  cause  of 
defective  fermentation;  to  prevent  it  fre- 
quent stirring«uttst  be  resorted  to,  and  iu 
some  cases,  when  the  fermrntation  is  not 
kept  down  by  that  process,  iiumpiug  over— 
that  is,  drawing  the  fermenting  wine  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  pumping  it  over 
the  floating  pomace— thas  partially  cooling 
and  airing  it,  will  stimulate  and  revive  the 
ferment  germs  and  materially  assist  fer- 
mentation. 

Should  this  treatment  fail  (and  it  will  fail 
occasionally)  when  the  fermenting  mass  is 
too  great,  or  rather  too  deep,  you  might 
have  a  t<ink  twenty  feel  in  diameter;  if  the 
mass  is  not  more  than  thirty  inches  iu 
depth,  it  will  not  then  overheat.  It  is  the 
great  depth  of  the  grapes  that  produce  the 
heat;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  cannot  escape 
fast  enough  and  produces  too  much  heat. 
That  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble.  There 
remains  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is  to 
draw  off  the  imperfectly  fermented  wine  in- 
to an  empty  tank,  press  the  pomace,  add 
the  press  wine  to  the  former  and  while  yet 
hot,  crush  fresh  grapes  into  it,  iu  amount 
Squal  if  possible  to  the  amount  of  "stuck'' 
or  imperfectly  fermented  wiue.  A  small 
quantity  will  not  do.  You  most  remember 
that  wine  in  that  condition  is  sometimes  90 
degrees  and  over  of  temperature. 

Suppose  you  have  a  thousand  gallons  of 
imperfectly  fermented  wine  in  a  large  tank, 
that  is  the  product  of  about  seven  tons  of 
grapes.  On  the  top  of  that  I  would  crush 
again  six  or  seveu  tons  of  grapes.  There  I 
have  only  one-half  the  amount  of  pomace 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  juice,  and 
as  pomace  is  the  very  thing  that  produces 
great  heat,  because  the  gas  cannot  easily 
escape,  the    new    fermentation    will    take 


place  and  continue  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion within  three  or  four  days. 

Three  times  a  day  record  of  the  temper- 
ature of  each  tank  should  be  taken;  aiso,  a 
record  of  Ihe  progress  of  fermentation.  This 
can  easily  be  done  with  Balling's  saccharo- 
meter,  which  combines  both  instruments. 

Grapes  should  no  be  crushed  when  hot, 
nor  should  the  temperature  of  the  ferment- 
ing room  oe  at  any  time  above  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Hot  grapes  crushed  in  a  hot 
I  room,  will  almost  invariably  fail  to  ferment 
through  by  reason  of  everheating. 

Wiue,  failing  of  a  complete  fermentation 
at  Ihe  first  operation,  and  r.  fermented  a 
second  time,  either  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
grapes,  or  by  any  other  method,  will  never 
possess  the  keeping  qualities,  nor  the  liue- 
ness  obtained  by  a  first  and  thorough  fer- 
mentation. 

As  soon  as  the  fermentation  is  over,  the 
wine  will  have  all  the  color  and  contain  all 
the  tannin  that  the  grapes  can  produce.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  well  to  draw  off'  at  once 
and  send  the  pomace  to  Ihe  press,  no  mat 
ter  whether  Ihe  wine  be  hot  or  not. 

Some  wine  makers  allow  the  wiue  and 
pomace  to  remain  in  the  tanks  until  it  is 
perfectly  cold,  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining more  color  and  tannin.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  the  practice  is  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  inferior,  rank,  and  in 
some  cases,  diseased  wine  to  be  fouud  in 
the  producers  cellars. 

Stemming  is  opposed  by  some,  while  oth- 
ers practice  it.  The  latter  contend  that  the 
stems  (provided  they  are  not  too  green) 
impart  durability  to  the  wine.  This  ques- 
tion I  will  leave  to  others  to  argue.  This 
much,  however,  I  will  say,  that  a  belter  and 
more  thorough  fermentation  can  be  obtain- 
ed without  stemming. 

FEIiMENTATION   OE    WHITE   WINE. 

The  grapes  being  crushed  iu  a  tank  (Ihe 
depth  and  diameter  of  which  is  immaterial), 
the  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  intact  until 
Ihe  first  indication  of  fermentation  appears, 
when  the  must  is  drawn  off  into  an  open 
tank,  Ihe  pomace  pressed  without  delay,  and 
the  must  expressed  from  the  pomace  added 
to  it.  There  you  have  the  first  juice  from 
the  crushing  and  that  also  produced  by  the 
press.  If  the  temperature  of  the  must  is 
low,  the  fermentation  will  be  slow  at  the 
stoi'l;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tempera- 
ture is  high,  active  fermentation  will  imme- 
diately follow,  a  thick  scum  will  soon  farm 
and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  must;  this 
scum,  composed  partly  of  light  impurities 
and  of  partially  spent  ferment,  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  should  be  carefully  removed  by 
skimming,  repeatiug  the  operation  at  inter- 
vals until  the  scum  changes  its  color  to  a 
white  froth,  when  further  skimming  is  un- 
necessary . 

When  the  fermentation  is  half  through, 
that  is,  when  the  sugar  scale  indicates  from 
10  to  12  digreee,  the  must  is  transferred  in- 
to  puncheons  of  the  ordinary  size,  say  one 
hundred  and  sixty  gallons,  filling  up  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  bung;  in  three  or 
four  days  the  fermentation  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

As  soon  as  thefermentalion  is^over, which 
is  readily  ascertained  by  the  saccharometer, 
or  even  by  the  taste  of  the  skillful  vinter, 
Ihe  casks  should  be  filled,  and  either  a  sand 
bag  or  some  other  contrivance  placed  over 
the  buughole,  to  prevent  impurieties  and 
accept  of  air  to  the  wine. 

You  can  ascertain  very  easily  when  your 
wiue  is  through  by  striking  a  match  and 
placiug  it  over  Ihe  cask.     It  it  is   through. 


out,  there  ia  gas,  and  the  fermentation  not 
completed. 

One  week  later,  there  being  no  fermenta- 
tion, nor  carbonic  acid  gets  evolved,  the 
casks  uro  again  filled  and  bunged.  This 
process  of  partial  fermentation  in  open 
tanks,  I  claim,  offers  the  followiug  advan- 
tages : 

First- -The  blending  of  the  must  from 
the  crusher  and  the  press,  the  press  wine 
being  indispensable  to  the  former,  contain- 
ing as  it  does,  Ihe  necessary  amount  of  tan- 
nin, and  other  flavoring  properties,  which 
constitute  fine,  sound  and  durable  wine. 

Second — The  removal  of  Ihe  lighter  im- 
purilies  by  skimming,  and  of  the  heavier 
by  settling,  before  the  wiue  is  transferred  to 
the  storage  casts,  thereby  insuring  purity, 
and  speedy  settling  and  clearing  of  the 
wine. 

Third— Uniformity  of  the  temperature 
and  of  the  stage  of  fermentation,  when 
transferred  from  Ihe  tank,  as  well  as  uni- 
formity of  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  the 
certainly  of  its  thorough  and  complete  fer- 
mentation within  a  short  period  of  its  trans- 
ference from  the  tank. 


TETTIUONIA     VITiS. 


The  above  is  as  near  as }  can  get  at  it. 
the  name  of  the   insect   spoken   of  by    M. 
Sagar,    says    D»  S.   Marvin   in  the     I'ijic- 
ijardLtls  of  July  1st,  as  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  the  vineyards  of  the  lake  region,  under 
the  name  of  "  thrip. "    First  named  by  Har- 
ris iu  1831,  and   alluded   to  by  our   State 
Entomologist  in  his  report  for  1S85,  as  not 
having  been  well  studied,  aud  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Eyrthraneura  aud  not 
Thripidae.     Yon  published  an  article  from 
me  last  season  upon  this  topic  and  another 
commenting  upon  the    same   by  the  State 
Entomologist.     In  addition    to   what   was 
then  said  I  desire  to  add  that  I  have  been 
carefully  studying  these  insects  the  present 
season,  and  it  gives   mo   great  pleasure  to 
add  thai  I  have  been  able  to  mainly  control 
them,  so  that  if   I  am   to  take  the  seasons 
experience   as  it   now  stands,  I  no  longer 
fear  the  insects,  or  the  several  insects  sus- 
pected by  the  Eutomologist,  but  as  to  this 
point,  I  desire  to  add  that  I  appear  to  have 
bnt  one  insect  to  contend  with    here.     To 
be  sure    there    appeal's,  upon  a  curaory  ex- 
amination with  the  glass,  to  be  a  number 
of  insects  of  differeut  sizes  and  colors,  but 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  only  differeut  stages 
and   degrees   of  development  of  the  same 
one.     As  the  season   advances  they  leave 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  line   and  bred 
upon  the  foliage  of  the  vines.     Previous  to 
the  present  season  I  had  confined  my  eff- 
orts in  subduing   them    to   syringing   the 
vines  with  tobacco  and  various  other  solu- 
tions, after  the  insects  had  become  so  abun- 
dant as  to  seriously  injure  the  vines.     The 
failure  of  this  treatment    was  obvious,  for 
the  insects  were  increasing  year  by  year,  so 
much  as  to  threaten  the  extermination  of  all 
the  thin  leaved  species  of  the  vine,  and  es- 
pecially young  vines  just  starting.     Upon 
seeing  aud  realizing  that  all  my  efforts  had 
resulted  in  failure,  I  resolved  to  give  more 
attention  to  both  observation    and   experi- 
ment.    I  found  that  these  insects  began  to 
hatch  or  appear  much  earlier  theu  I  had 
supposed,  and  that  they  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  points  in  the  vineyard 
early  in   the  spring,  away  from   the   wind 
and  where  there   was   the   most  heat  and 
shelter  of   dead   air.     Herein   I  conceived 
was  my  opportunity,  audjus  I  had  failed  with 


extra  strong  carbolic  soap,  made  a   pretty 
strong    solution,    got     out    my    Woodasau 
spray  bellows  and  went  for  them  early  in 
the  morning,  while    the    sun   was   but   an 
hour  or  two  above  the  horizon  and  the  in- 
sects above  the  base  of  the  viucs,  not  yet 
thawed  out  enough  to  get  away   from  the 
spray,  so  that  I  could  wet  down  whole  colo- 
nies of   them  in  a   short    space   of    time. 
There  was  some  pretty  lively  jumping  and 
scattering  as  I  would  spray  the  grouml  aud 
Ihe  base  of  the  vines.     I  kept  at  it  for  some 
three   or  four    weeks,  every  other   day,  iu 
May,  or  until  the   insects  became  so  scarce 
that  I  could  not  see  any  more  of  Ihem.     I 
spent  perhaps  an  hour  each  morning.     The 
result  of  it  all  is  that  at  this  date,  July  15, 
when  I  desire  to  fiud  a  few  of  Ihe  insects 
for  study  under  the  glass,  so  as  lo  be  sure 
of  my  facts  for  writing   this  paper,    I  had 
difficult  iu   procuring   enough    insects   for 
study.     At  the  same  time  the  weather  has 
been  very  airy  and  hot,  exactly  the  condi- 
tions favoring  their  breeding  and  multipli- 
cation.      Towards   the    last,     my   carbolic 
soap  being  pretty  much  used  up,  I  added 
enough  London  purple  to  color  the  water, 
appareutly  with  equally  good  results,  but  I 
observe  that  the  leaves  of    the  vines  were 
more  affected.     "One  swallow,'' I  concede, 
"  does  not  make  spring,"  but  if,  upon  repe- 
tilon  next  season,  the  same  results  follow 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  practiced  a  method 
that  will  destroy  the  worst  insect  enemy  of 
the  vine  in  New  York,  aud  given   our  vine- 
yardists   a   smiliug  instead    of   a    gloomy 
countenance. 

It  will  seem  that  it  is  too  late  in  the 
season  now  to  do  much,  since  the  insects 
have  spread  upon  Ihe  foliage  of  the  whole 
vineyards  and  are  found  mostly  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  unless  the  fruit  is 
sacrificed  lo  save  the  vines  in  the  lowest 
and  worst  affected  localities,  for  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  poisons  so  injure 
the  fruit  as  to  make  it  dangerous  and  un- 
presentable. Packard  gives  a  cut  of  an- 
other insect  much  like  this,  but  not  ours. 
The  life  history  of  the  genus  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  studied.  I  give  the  result  of 
my  studies  and  experimetts  now  more  to 
prepare  for  aud  encourage  this  kind  of  ex- 
ploiting and  onslaught  upon  the  enemy 
next  spring,  when  the  couditions  will  be 
favorable  to  successful  work  now,  aud  en- 
courage faith  and  hope  in  the  operations  of 
the  vineyard. 

Well,  no,  thank  yon  gentlemen;  I  have  a 
vei7  good  watch  now,  but,  if  you  insist,  I 
might  hint  that  I  am  a  pretty  lame  old 
soldier,  and  that  I  might  possible  stand  it  to 
be  caused  by  those  who  are  herein  bene 
fitted. 


LOS     OA'ruS     WIKEKIES. 


the  tobacco,  pyritheum  ond  other  liquids 
the  match  will  burn;  if  it  puts    the    match  1 1  went  to  the  drug  store  and  bought  some 


The  San  Francisco  Uerald  of  Tratle  says 
that  the  vineyards  of  Los  Gatos  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  state.  There  is  an 
extra  deposit  of  tannic  acid  and  coloring 
matter  in  the  skius  which  make  the  grapes 
raised  have  especially  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  claret  of  the  Bordeaux  type. 
There  are  two  wineries,  both  doing  an  ex- 
cellent business.  The  Los  Galos  aud 
Saratoga  winery,  situated  about  midway 
between  the  two  towns,  has  now  a  capacity 
of  1,000  tons  aud  has  been  making  consid- 
erable enlargements  for  Ihe  vintage,  in- 
cluding a  blending-tank  to  hold  15,000  gal- 
lons. It  is  carrying  over  a  stock  of  1S8C 
and  1887  wines  for  the  purpose  of  ageing. 
The  company,  which  is  limited  lo  a  few  of 
the  largest  vineyardists  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, only  treats  its  own  produce,  and  its 
wines  have  received  some  of  the  higest 
awards  in  the  state. 


Oi^t.  12,  1888 
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A    MAMMOTH     WINERY. 


The  Anaheim  (iazdtt  of  this  week  givts 
aii  iutiTestiiiR  iltKcription  of  a  visit  to  tbt- 
grcBt  I)re}fus  wiucry.  The  following  are 
ostriicts:  The  uiuiu  building  is  '20(lx8C  fiLt 
and  IH  uiusHivily  built.  Two  large  grupe 
eleva(^>r8  ncvive  tho  proiliict  of  the  vine  by 
wagouloails.  After  being  weighed  tho  wag- 
ODH  are  ilrivt  n  to  the  elevnturs  and  mpidly 
nuloaded.  The  grapes  are  conveyed  to 
Bteaiu  cruKli<  rtJ  on  the  third  story,  weij^- 
they  aro  mibjecteil  to  the  uteaniiug  and  re- 
ducing prouetw.  The  elevators  work  upon 
pulleyK,  Iking  an  endlens  KUceensiou  of  re- 
ceptaclo  which  convey  their  freight  to  the 
cruuhers  and  return  to  the  wagonn  to  be 
beaded  again.  The  capacity  of  tho  winery 
iti  120  tons  of  gmpes  per  day.  As  thero  are 
iu  one  ton  of  grapes  nearly  b'iO  gallons  of 
^lUUBt,  it  will  be  seeu  that  the  winery  ia  ca- 
pable of  reducing  grapes  to  the  extent  of 
18,000  gallons  per  day.  Twelve  hundred 
tons  of  grapes  have  thus  far  been  crushed 
ibis  season . 

On  tho  lirst  Iloor,  tho  first  thought  to 
strike  one  is  that  some  of  tho  large  wine 
casks  with  which  the  building  is  stored 
have  suataiued  a  serious  leak  and  that  the 
precious  jniee  of  tho  grape  is  escaping  in 
Rtreanis  snfBcietit  to  form  a  well  sized  irrri- 
gnting  district.  Visitors  are  at  once  assured 
that  the  noisy  torrents  are  nothiug  K-ss  then 
the  jiiico  of  tho  grapes  descending  in 
streams  from  tho  crnshcrs  into  nmniinolh 
wine  casks  upon  tho  second  floor.  Wend- 
ing tho  way  to  the  third  story,  grapes  were 
Been  rising  in  continuous  elevators.  Here 
they  go  through  thiir  lirst  process  upon 
their  way  to  become  part  of  the  product  of 
the  State. 

Tho  winery  contains  at  present  over  000, 
000  gallons,  and  it  is  possible  that  before 
the  end  of  the  season  this  amount  will  be 
doubled,  drapes  are  purchased  from  many 
vineyards  in  the  northern  end  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  iu  a  few  days  grapes  will  be  shipped 
hero  from  Los  Angeles.  The  winery  has 
a  side  track  from  the  Southern  Paeilic, 
where  all  eonsiguuients  are  placed,  when 
they  are  at  once  conveyed  to  the  elevators. 
The  wiues  mauufactun-d  liere  have  n  world- 
wide reputation,  and  grace  the  tables  of  fa- 
mous connoisseurs.  Mr.  Wegiein  is  au  ex- 
pert vigneron  and  superint^^uds  the  wine 
making  iu  person.  The  wiucry  and  its  con- 
tents are  valued  iu  tho  neighborhoo<l  of 
$100,000,  it  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  is  truly  one  of  the 
establishments  of  which  our  people  are  jus- 
tly proud. 

With  regard  to  the  blight  prtvailing  a- 
moDg  viueyard^i  in  this  portiuu  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Wegltin  is  of  the  opinion  thiit  it  is 
caused  by  climate  inllueiices,  is  purely  tim- 
porary  and  will  die  out  iu  short  order,  when 
vineyards  will  again  resumu  their  favored 
place.  With  regard  to  the  statenieut  made 
by  a  c«Ttain  microscopist  that  he  liad  dis- 
covered animalcube  feeding  upon  the  heart 
of  tho  vine,  both  Mr.  Wegiein  and  Mr. 
Krebs  pronounce  tho  same  erroneous. 
Tho  followiuL'  geutlemou  has  subjected 
diseased  vines  to  the  minutest  examination 
during  the  past  three  years,  as  havu  un- 
doubudly  many  of  our  viifeyardist.  No 
wormy  pest  has  been  discovered  and  no 
traces  left  of  its  ravages.  The  experiment 
of  the  State  Viticutturist,  to  inaugurate  an 
experimental  plat  of  grapevines  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  scienti- 
fic observation  which  will  certainly  rebouud 
to  the  welfare  of  all.  The  thought  is  pre- 
valent, however,  that  a  solution  of  tho  dilli- 
cult  will  soou  bo  forthcoming,  and  that  lUe 


grape  blight  will  result  withal  iu  being  kin- 
dred to  climatic  influences  which  ravage 
fruit  and  creals  tho  world  over. 

California  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
secrit  (tf  the  French  in  regard  to  blending 
grand  wiues.  This  is  only  from  a  connois- 
seur's point  of  view,  and  probably  not  one 
iu  a  hundred  wine-drinkers  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  qualities  of  the  two 
products.  Moreover,  tho  wiues  produced 
in  European  countries,  and  which  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  atLiiin  to  the  name  of  grand 
wines,  aie  consumed  principally  by  th.* 
crowned  heads  through  ont  the  old  world. 
These  families  have  unijueslionably  ae- 
r[uired  a  taste  for  their  favorite  grade  uf 
wines,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  rare  excel- 
lence, and  this  cannot  be  eradicated  so 
long  as  their  favorite  viutagen  arc  at  hand, 
however,  it  is  tho  opinion  of  many  wine- 
niakers  that  our  wiues  will  ouo  day  outrank 
all  others. 

George  Rice,  Commissioner  for  tho  Los 
Angeles  District,  acting  for  L.  J.  Rose,  re- 
ports as  follows:  Notwithstanding  the 
tendency  throughout  Southern  California 
to  subdivide  large  tracts  into  smaller  ou(  s 
and  some  large  cues  into  lots,  I  Ond  that 
tho  vino  interest  has  not  been  iieglectcd_ 
Tho  planting  of  cuttings  last  season  has 
been  about  17  per  cent  of  all  plauted  lost 
before.  The  planting  has  been  of  the  choi- 
cest varieties  that  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  liest.  Better  arrangements  for  mak- 
ing grapes  into  wines  and  brandy  have 
been  muilo  and  more  attention  given  to 
details.  The  grape  and  wine  growers  are 
alive  to  the  subject,  and  many  expect  to 
continue  to  make  wine  and  make  it  most 
profitable.  The  prospect  for  this  year  is 
exceedingly  good  with  every  assurance  of 
a  full  crop. 


WIXE.S    AND     BKANUIKS. 


-In  retpondiug  to  tho  toast,  "  Wines  and 
Brandies  ''  at  the  banquet  recently  given 
tho  visiting  delegates  to  the  National  Pro- 
tective Convention  at  Delmouicos,  Now 
York,  Mr.  Charles  Renauld  is  reported  iu 
lioiijoit's  as  follows; 

"Without  expatiating,  as  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,  I  believe,  on  the  state  of 
my  personal  feelings,  or  endeavoring  to  ox- 
plain  how  unexpectedly  I  am  called  upon 
to  address  you  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  of  making  a  few  dry  remarks 
— wet  be  tho  subject. 

I  know  it  is  very  wrong  to  tell  storios, 
and  I  desire  to  add  that  I  was  so  taught 
iluring  my  childhood,  for  I  would  not  haV'- 
you  think  that  I  have  learned  the  fact  from 
exp-rience.  But  the  invitation  of  our 
worthy  chairman  forcibly  reminds  me  of  a 
story.     Let  me  tell  it  to  you  briefly. 

A  boy  was  required  to  write  a  composi- 
tion ou  "The  diflfcreuco  between  the  ani- 
mals of  America  and  Europe."  Although 
he  scratched  his  head,  ho  was  not  em- 
barrassed— l>oys  never  are  until  they  havi? 
passed  for:y— and  ho  acquitt- d  himself  of 
his  task  by  penning  tho  following  concise 
patriotic  essay;  "The  nuimals  of  America 
are  generally  smaller  than  European  ani- 
mals—luit-but  they  get  there  all  the  same.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
would  be  a  very  appropri^do  rpinhom  nia 
for  what  I  might  say  ou  tho  subject  of 
"Wines  aud  Brandies  hero  and  in  Eurojie.'* 

Between  these  productions  of  tho  tw 
contineuts  there  are  two   main  difl'oreuccs. 

First,  the  wiues  and  braudies  of  Europe 
cimio  from  vines  that  have  been  nursed  for 
centuries  with  a  consummdte  skill  that  ex- 
periouod  nloQO  can  give,  while  the  viucs  of 


America,  prActically,  are  hardly  entitled 
yet  to  a  golden  wedding.  Nevertheless, 
we  see  the  American  vine  lending  youthful 
vigor  and  hardiness,  to  its  refined  but  en- 
feebled sisters  of  Europe,  and  enabling 
them  to  withstaml  the  d.  adiy  attjicks  of 
phylloxera.  It  is  not  presumptuous,  there- 
for.'.  on  the  piirt  of  the  Americjin  grower  to 
think  (bat,  with  eare  and  time,  his  products 
will,  in  the  words  of  the  boy,  got  there  all 
the  same. 

After  this  admission  of  an  importer,  I 
trust,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  entitled  to  an 
equivalent,  and  I  would  add  that  it  were 
bitter  iu  every  way  if  Atnerican  products 
of  the  vino  Otased,  as  some  have  dune 
already,  to  borrow  foreign  names,  and  if-  - 
excuse  the  siniile^they  siiled  uudjr  their 
own  colors.  To  give  a  dog  (I  tiike  the 
word  iu  the  sense  of  devotion  and  faithful - 
ntss)  a  bad  name  may  ruiu  bim;  but  to 
give  him  a  gtiod  ono  is  not  necossurily  tho 
making  of  him. 

Second,  the  wines  of  Europe  are  made  iu 
countries  where  wiuo  is  drnnff.  while  we 
all  know  that  iu  America  our  people,  as  a 
class,  do  not  drink  wine.  More  is  the  pity, 
for  wine  is  certaitdy  a  diink  more  whole- 
some than  ice  water.  It  is  the  best  preven- 
tive of  abuse  iu  tho  consumption  of  alcohol- 
ic beverages,  euphemistically  called,  by 
those  who  prefer  the  dark  side  of  tho  door 
"  siimnlnnfti,  "  And  my  friend  Col.  Lcoser, 
who  is  a  great  statistician,  could  prove  (o 
you  that  the  country  of  all  which  has  the 
greatest  per  capita  consumption  of  wine 
shows  of  all  tho  least  drunkcnnness.  And 
here,  gentlemen,  our  American  wine  grower 
has  a  mission  to  fulfill— a  mission  worthy 
of  tho  name,  regardless  of  any  tariflTadvan 
tage,  for  homo  consumption  will  bo  worth 
to  him  one  hundred  jwotcdiotis — to  place 
sound  wiues  within  tho  reach  of  the  pen pk, 
tho  laboring  classes — man,  woman  and 
child — and  to  teach  them  that  it  is  not 
iCTiinif,  but  tjnofi  and  ri'jhl  to  use  what  was 
given  us  by  Providence,  and  to  use  it  not  iu 
concealment,  but  openly,  with  tho  courage 
of  their  opinion,  thus  avoiding  at  least  one 
sin — hypocrisy. 

Euough  is  beneficial,  to  much  is  injur- 
ious. Where,  then,  is  common  sense?  In 
abstinence?  No;  but  in  modtrdtinn  which 
iu  alt  things  is  tho  rulo  of  well-couducted 
lives. 

Why,  gentlemen,  we  are  alt  temptranc*- 
men— we  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  as 
well  as  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
honse.  But  we  do  not,  perhaps,  agree  on 
the  scope  of  tho  word  ft-mpe/Yiawr.  With 
some  it  appears  to  only  abstinence  from  id 
coholiu  beverages;  while  with  others,  iuclu 
ding  "  Webster's  I'naliritlged,  "it  signifies 
"  moderation  iu  the  indulgence  of  appetit-  s 
ami  passions.  ''  This  broader  sense  should 
1  Ihiuk,  bo  accepted  by  all  those  who  spurn 
fanaticism  and  prejiidice,  who  claim  for 
themselves  no  right  they  are  not  ready  to 
grant  other.>4,  and  who,  in  short,  are  fair- 
minded  and  sincere.  Ah!  genllemon,  sin- 
cerity and  liberat-miudedness,  f/i«t  are  the 
two  infant  indxtstrks  that  need  pri'Uclxnn. 
Let  them  bo  fostied,  and  all  will  be  with 
honest  men.  And  when  we  all  think  less 
oftener  of  our  rights  and  othtrs*  duties,  and 
more  of  toner  of  our  duties  and  otfnrs '  rights 
then,  perhaps  ovon  our  good  friends  of  the 
blue  ribbon  will  see,  as  wo  do,  that  there  is 
some  fimndation  fur  tho  saying  of  the  an- 
cients— they  were  uot  teetotalers'-in  vino 
i*'j»-ifas. 


CAUCASIAN    WINK. 


The  follnwing  information  respecting  the 
trade  iu  Caucnsian  wine  is  extracted  from  a 
recent  rei>ort  by  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Hatoum  :  "  Caucasian  wine,  though  u  pro 
duco  known  in  Truns-Cauciisia  since  tLe 
liuus  of  Noah,  and  very  extensively  pro- 
duc'-*d  and  eonsuuied  by  tho  native  popula- 
tion, has  only  during  lh<  last  few  years  be- 
come au  article  of  export.  Tho  quantity 
shipped  iu  1887  to  foreign  countries  was 
small,  about  30,000  gallons.  Much  larger 
quantities  are  yearly  sent  to  Russia  proper, 
and  considering  the  practically  unliuiiled 
area  av.iilable.  and  lh>^  oxceptiouable  capa- 
bilities of  this  country  admitting  the  culti- 
valiou  of  the  viu#,  the  actual  very  exten- 
sive local  production  of  wine,  and  again 
the  improUibiltity  th;it  a  substitute  couM 
easily  be  found  fi»r  that  produce,  one  can- 
not but  admit  that  there  are  some  fair 
chances  for  the  Caucasian  wine  (o  become 
a  more  iuqiortant  article  of  export  in  tlie 
future  ;  and,  inasmuch  us  il  afTects  the  in- 
terests of  the  bulk  of  the  native  population, 
it  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  prove  a  more 
valuable  and  lasting  resource  of  wealth  to 
this  country  than  tho  now  all-engrossing 
Baku  petroleum  trade.  The  present  prico 
of  native  wine  varies,  according  to  the 
([uality  of  tho  produce  from   Is.  to  2s.  per 

gallon." 

— — ■ ♦  ♦  -  -    —  .  ■ 

CIIIXKKK  UKAfK-PICKKIM. 

The  Fresno  viueyardists  aro  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  their  Chinese 
grape-pickers  this  year,  says  the  Traver 
Advocate.  A  few  seasons  ogo  this  class  of 
labor  could  be  secured  at  almost  any  price, 
but  since  the  Chiuese  have  secured  exclu- 
sive control  of  this  branch  of  industry  they 
have  become  arrogant  and  self-important, 
and  this  nothvvithstJinding  the  fact  that  they 
are  receiving  $1.25  lo  $1.50  a  day  a  large 
increase  on  former  wages.  They  strike  if 
a  white  foreman  is  jiut  over  them,  if  a  Chi- 
nese foreman  urges  them  to  work  faster,  if 
they  do  not  think  they  are  getting  enough 
pay.  Tliey  give  no  cause  for  striking,  but 
quit  work  aud  a  vineyard  without  a  word  of 
ox])lanation,  leaving  tbousjinds  of  dollars 
worth  of  grapes  to  ruin  upon  tho  viues. 
Tho  grai>e  growers  and  nianufaetnrers  who 
have  fostered  Chinese  labor  are  findiug  out 
(hat  the  little  yellow  man  will  not  always 
remain  a  serf,  but  that,  when  he  becnmee 
master  of  the  situation,  as  he  is  at  the 
present  time  in  this  intlu^try,  he  will  crack 
his  whip  over  the  head  of  his  former  master 
and  make  him  dance  lo  a  merry  tune. 
However,  the  resnit  of  tho  strike  in  the 
vineyards  among  the  Chinese  this  year  will 
bo  their  displacement  to  make  room  for 
young  Americans  from  the  country  towus 
and  cities  of  Califoruiit,  adding  tc)  our  pro- 
gress by  encouraging  iuduKtrj'  and  keiqiinj; 
at  home  the  thousands  of  dollars  which 
tho  Chinese  grapc-i>iekors  have  Imou  send- 
ing annually  (n  (heir  itutivo  couulry. 


For  Public  Administrator, 

JAMES  C.  PENNIE 


Tbk  Mrbciunt  is  the   only    vilicultund 
paper  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


( l*r<*<»('ul   liteiiiiil>eiil). 


Rossiler  &  Sliiiiore 

Coiiiinissioti    Merchiiuts 

—  IN      - 


7T  BROAD  ST..  N«-»   Yurk. 

Knlwin*.  l>rlo4l  bikI   Cannvtl   Kriiito,   Hooey 
llf>atiN,  Barley.  Ilopii,  Niiiin*>ii,  «tc. 

A^rUcrvr  to  til».  W.  MCADL  it  <'0.,  Sail  FranclKO  I 
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B^iN    Plta\2JCISCO    MEROHAJSr. 


Got.  12,  1888 


UR.  JORB.VX'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

7.'>1  Slarkt-t  St.,  San  Fra:nisco. 
I  1  o  ftn-1  learn  liow  to  avoid  disease  ami 
'  '  how  woiKk'rliill.v  you  ure  made 
I'rivntc  mHil-l- -Jll  titary  street.  Coii- 
■iiiltation  by  letter  on  lont  iiianliood  and 
ill  .iiscasi-a  of  men.  Brii.-lit's  Hihcase 
and  LtiilicttB  cured.    Sciid  (or  book 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

EatabUshi;d  185-1. 


FOR  SALE, 


--     U'.'LV   AT  - 
OMi.o  «l       S    r.  MKKCIIASI  r." 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliarclbon, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

Ne.  529  Commercial  St., 

S.\S  FKANCISCO,     -    -    CALIl'ORXIA. 

TiLEPHOSE    No.  lOGl. 


Registfation  fof  tk  Geoeial  Electioo, 

All  electors  desiring  to  vote  at  the  G.  ueral 
Election  to  bo  held  Xovemb  r  6,  1888.  mnst 
be  registered  regardless  of  any  previous 
registrjtion. 

E  gistration  for  the  General  Election  to 
be  held  November  6.  1888,  will  commence 
at  the  Office  of  the  Kegister  of  Voters,  iu 
the  basement  of  the  New  City  Hall,  on 
^^^:DNESDAY.  Angist  8.  1888.  and  will 
continue  until  MONDAY.  October  15,  1888, 
inclusive.  Office  hours  from  9  o'clock  a.m. 
to  5  o'clock  p.m. 

The  r-  gistration  of  voters  in  the  precincts 
will  be  held  from  October  16th  to  20th  in- 
clusive By  order  of  the  Board  of  Eli  cliou 
Commissioners.  BEN.  A.  PEINDLE, 

Regi  trar. 


Commissioners. 
August  4,  1888. 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


j-^  spectfully  directed 
5.^  in-,'  of  Dii.  PiBRCK's 
;^>X    BELT.    This     belt 


Attention  is  re- 
totheab  'Ve-  nzrav- 
GALVAMCCHAIN  -  -.ms,^  -  - 
is  one  of  the  tjrcat-  -^VS  *<  est  Electro-medical 
appliances  of  the  aje,  an  1  beiiiy  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
L'oatttiris  vast  improvements  over  any  other  chain 
belts.  It  ia^  he  only  one  made  is  wiiicii  tuk  Bat- 
TBjirRS  C4X  BE  WORN  Xkxt  TO  THE  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  mfyt  powerlul,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
alfo  Dr.  Piercr's  famous  HiohTk^siox  ELKt-TRo  M.^o- 
ypric  Belt  will  posit'vcly  cure  Nervoui  Debility,  Pain 
in  trie  back.  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  th; 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
et^:, 

^T'Elkctric  St'SPRssoRv  FOR  Mev  Frkk  with  all 
Belts.     Sp-;cial  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CAt'TlON— Beware  of  inferior  jrooda,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  travelint:  aircnts. 

J^Ournew  Pamphlet  No.  2containsfull  particulars 
o!  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

^^For  RI'PTlRE.  sen!  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Farts,"  showini;  cures  effected 
n  ever^-  St-ite  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
MaffQetiu  Elastic  Truss."    Address 

Magaelic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  Sacrimevto    STREEr,    Sao    Francisco,    Cal..  or 
304    ORTB  Sixth  Strbbt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


UroniTM  ul  niitl  lli'itlcr?*  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

Vt.VBVARUS   IN 

Lo.s  Angelks  County,  Sonoma  County, 

Mkrckd  Co.        am>       Fuksno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Nnii     FraiiciSfO. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

Xew     York. 


OHOTGE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


\Vc  Offer  for   sale   on  FavomMu  Tcmib  to  tiic  Trade 

CATHERWOOO'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS,  NAMFL 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY" 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"NIONOCRAM" 

VERY  OLn    AND    CHOICE.  IN     C.4SES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  yUAKT  BOTTLES  EAClf, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"     lure    Old    Rye 
.\r,i   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Qualitj  the 
;ilinie  are  uiisurpasccil  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  the  niani 
putating  dealer  bein^  that  they  cannot  be  iniprove'l 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

S.\N    FlUNCISCn,  .  CAL 


THE    RiSDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

4-or.  Beale  6i  Uonaril  SU..  S.  F. 
W     II    TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,   Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS    ALL    trS    bi;A^l,liEJ^. 

steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressareor  Compound, 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kintis  huilt  complete,  witi. 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BUlLEK-S.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

<)uality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGARMILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

Pt'MPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriitation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump, 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


-  \si>  - 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Slilp>^ei*s    of   Oa,lil"or-iiia,    w  lues, 

51,  53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Sticct, 

Uiiiuu  Foundry  Block,  S.\N  FKANCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 

PK'MHCERS   OF 

CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES- 

515  &  5r7  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 


Wine  Vaults  and  \\  incrics  at  N;ii>a  C.lv. 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

HOSE.    PACKING,    ETC., 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,   etc. 

Pac  fie  Const  Agents  for 
Post  n  Beltinc  Co.,  and 
F.1V.  rwcather  &  Ladew 
foniR-rl\  J.  B.  Hoyt  A:  Co. 


2S4    CALIFORNIA     STREKT, 

S\N     Fi:.\N'CISCi>,     CAL 


mdm^^^i^i^^ 


(^.6Aindlac{v 


Chtt!,aiuvd6cfvii 


^^I^5\PrOPRIETORS.; 

market^seconost.s  a  n  francisco, califor  mi  a. 


J>LAC'     ^0l^lAb> 


NEW    YORK     OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET. 


Oct.  12.  1888 


«^LN'    I'U  AN  CISCO    .MKKCJl.UrT. 
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GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

TIIK  IlKST  AUTIIE.K 

FOR  TYING    Ur    VINES 

IN   THE   MARKET. 

Put  up  in  Ballsof4  lbs.  Each. 

l->  UaIU  iti  .-i  I'tt^k-v:!-. 

TUBES  &  CO., 


Ai:i   KKl».N  I'  .sr.. 


San  Kraiivisi-o 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Grape  CnllBre  anfl  Wine  M\n 

IN      (AMrOBNlA. 

A  Tractioal  Manual  for  tbo  Ompo  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

BY     PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMANN. 


Fur  KJile  at  ihU  office.     Prlcf*  $2.     Haud- 

Bonirty  Iwiiiml  in  cloth.      AtUInsR, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

V.  O.  BOX  '2300,  San  Francisro,  Cal. 

NOTK:— All  onlcra  must  be  accompanieiJ  by  the    ash 

or  scQt  C.  O.  D. 


TO   WINE-MAKERS! 

Tbf  on-lcrsijini'd  bfR  to  call  the  atteutio- 
of  Wiuf  Mnki  rs,  Dtalt-rs.  etc.,  to  tht*  sup 
crior  lu.-rits  of  ChcvallitT-Apptrt's 

"OENOTANNIN." 

AH  »  L-orrt  ctivf  (iml  a  [nirititr   to  iiU    lit^Ut 

Table  Wints,  White  and  Red. 

Its  nurila  are  b.'st  stated  as  follows  : 
/.     Being    used    tU    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  mnttt: 

U  regulates  liiid  secures  the  ptrfecl  ft-r- 
mvutuUou  of  tbe  must  iuto  wiue. 

It  combiues  wilb  the  fermt-uts,  myco- 
dermes  oud  ulbniuiuo>ds.  etc..  and  pr.cipi- 
tateti  all  impurities,  iusoluble,  iuto  the  lets. 

It  coucfUtMtrs  and  diiiiiuishes  tht-  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  <pinuti(y  of  pure  wine. 

The  wiue  being  freed    of    ull    disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect    develop- 
ment   of    color   and    bouquet,    of    natural 
strength  aud  aroma. 
//.     Being     used     on     fermented 

fvines  before  the  second  Clari/i^ 

cat  ion  I 

It  calms  aud  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wmea. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wiues 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impnired  by 
imperftct  (ermeutJitiou  or  treatmi  ut. 

it  strengthens  aud  developes  their  nulurnl 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  nud  usHiMtiiit; 
them  for  thorough  cUrifictttiun,  promutiug 
their  development  and  improvement  iu 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripenin;;  them  for 
«<ir/i'<  r  il'  i'i'»ry. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The   Pulverine   is    a    Clarifying 

Powder,  »hicb  is  greatly  apprceiut.  .i 
nbruitd.  i*>T  \\*  sure  and    liiHtftn-  o-ik   action 

CD  both  White  and  Red  Wines.    It 

bus  neither  tusle  nor  smell,  and  can  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  aflVct  tht 
wiuf  in  ftuy  way— uever  imparts  a  disagree- 
able Hnvor.  »s  is  <  (tt-u  the  case  when  otb  r 
el  mtuTi^  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  and  both 
time  HUil  money  are  saved;  and  ktpt  p>r 
fertly  dry,  ii  rtii'ms  its  'iHaiityfor  any  ngth 
«»/■  h'lnc 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  1  5  II*.  each,   by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.. 

!s<ii.t:  A<.t:>  IS. 
314  Sacramento  8t ,  San  Francisco 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 

NITROGENOUS  *  SOPERPHOSPHAnS, 

OK  TIIK 

Mexican  Pfiospliale  4  Sulptiuf  CO, 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuitbiti  manuru  has  received  the 
highest  testituoniftis  iu  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  aud  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Const  Grower  with  perfect  coofidcuco  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  cau  be  had  ut  the  otKce 
of  thu  nndersigncd,  aud  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

Fur   Sair   l»y 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 


CAtlFOKNIA     VINEYARDS. 


K 


Rl'U    4'IIAKrE.S. 

Kruc  Sutlon,  St.  lleKna,  N«p»Co..Cal. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


300  A  311  Siiiisoin<>  Hi., 


S;ill  >'ruiiel*tc<>. 


"HERCULES" 

fflNE  AND  FRUIT  PREIiS. 


t'AI.I,    AMtB^KElIT     »R     SK>I>     rOK 
«  I  R  1' L'  L  A  R  .1 

F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co., 

51   BEALE  lJ.,  •  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CiLIFOR.Ml  \i 


Best  Wine  Press  on  the  Ma  -ket 

TOULOUSE  k  DELORIEUX. 

.tinuiirnrtnrrro  iind  I*nleiii4><>«t, 

Who  MaTiMf».tMri-r*  r.f  r.r»|H  Sl,iiinn-rH  aiil  irimlnn., 
lr>Tnt>i'H"l  nn^I  '«'in«-h-       Ififi>rti);itliiti  t.>  iimil. 

TOULOUSE  A  DELORIEUX, 

640  Si  642  ConimercUl  St.,  -  Shu  Frftuclscu 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

lin[.>rl'T»  aii'i  I'k  II.  r-  IN 

COKXS,    BREWEES'    AMD    BOTTLERS'    SDPFUES, 
SOD>  WHICH  OD  UriKE  DUIEDS'  V>TEIU>L9. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


C 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufactuiing 

COMPANY. 


:<l:t  si<  II AnKNTO  NT. 


ijan  Kram-isco. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

state  Fail-  -Mi'diiiiiiis'  Instil iitc, 
Saiitn  I  lam  Valley  .Igriciilliiral  Sotu'tj 
.Sonoma  Connty  Agririilliiral  I'urk  Asso' 
I'iation. 


Wrlle  Tor  timilar  ;;l%)ii}::  full  flr.icrl|» 

lllill    lllltl    f4*^lllll<llllnlH. 


P^KE  EPOS. 

Sole  Proirietors  and  Manufacturers, 
420     MONTGOMERY     ST., 


>\N    FKANl'ISCO.   CAI., 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

I  ■■r.  Fnii (U..J  MU-iivn  .S(s.,  .S.  F. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


IT  .\  i»  I  iti:.n<».N  r  >r  ,  san  iiiA.vtiNcu 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 

SEro.M)   EllinON   WITH  AI'PENDIX, 
Fnr  Mill*,    nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

I'KI-fc  J.itK.Sra 


HENRV  W.\.\S,  Wood  Tiiriior. 


-  !H.\M  K.\LTl»rK    UK- 

WooJcii    nun-.rs.  T.ips.  riu;.'w,  ctt',.   t>ak  IIuiiki",  Soft 
ami    Hani    Wltic   riutr<,   i*ott  and    lUnl  Tap 

l'Iii;.'>.  Wi(u>  Sarr.i.k-re,  Hum:  SUrt^n*.  flc. 

720  HU4NA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  ud  Ninth.  S.  F 

{E<Ublbhi-0  Since  1850. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


IrAVE    ON    HAND    A 
1     follouiii;:  size 


Fl  LI.  SlITLY   (IF  THE 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2    4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2    6  FEET  LONG. 


nliU-li      (till      Im'      ooIiI     nt     rr»**oiinl>l«- 


Atldrcw  all  oommunicationa  to 


LOM I  I'RIETl  \Mm  CO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 


Sniiln  I'riix  I'oiiiii)'. 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


Wv  alto  ■  arry  in  stock  the  lar^iat  linr«ol 

MACHINERY 

In  ihe  UNITED  STATES. 

(onnisliirL-   or  nuoil    anil    Iron   Hoiking 

Macliinrrr.     I'liiniis  of  Kn  r) 

l)CM'ri|iliuii. 

ESOIXES   AM)   BOILKIIS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Alsii,  l«ro|r«ry'f«    «>l*«hr«l<*<l    NprHjIiiK 

I'llisp,  (or  oMi«rl».     Th>>    onU    "rif    vwt   rccoui 
dicdJco  li>  thi  ^tatc  Horticultural  tsKloty. 


DictertifflFsrsSfllplmrCfl. 

MINE&Wi]RKS,COV£CREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur. 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur, 

Lump  Sulphur  for  Acid  4  Powder 
Works. 

tVG""'*"''''^  Vnrtr  ond  Fii.ir  tbaD  any 
io  this  Mnrki't. 

For  halp  In  l.«l.t  Iu  Hull 

,HMKS  LINFCHnil,      •      .4ceul 
130  Front  St.,  San  Franciaco. 
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SAK    MiuYNOlSOO    MEKCH^^lNT. 


Oct.  12,  1888 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAU  FACTOliS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lluiioliilii,  II.  1. 

— A0KNT8   KOK  — 

A  K  ALAU  PLANTATION lliiwaii 

NAAI.KllU  PLANTATION Ilawmi 

HON  l"APO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

IIILKA  PLANTATION  ILiwaii 

STAll  MILLS  Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  CO.M'L.liSUQAK  CO Mam 

MAKKK  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHKK  PLANIATION Maui 

MAKEBSUGAIl  CO Kaua 

KKAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Am'iil^t  lor  lilt' 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMl'lHtTKrv  AND   DEALliU  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 

Paper, 
manila,  wrapping  and  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 
419  <&.  42  I  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  ilooi-s  Ijolow  SLUisorae  San  KiaiK'isL-o.  Cul. 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I*r<>|>rii'l«rs 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  Sau  Sniviulor  &  Williiim  Sts., 
SAN    .lOSE.  P  0.  Dos,  136S. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Shii    Fmiit'iNco. 


Irrigatinf    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Cutniilfte    Poucr    ami 
I'liiupin^  Pliiiit.s 

V     ri-i.'.'v,     I'r Ill      L'i.4MLr\ 

Write  for  riruiilars. 

Byron  Jackson,     san  prancisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

"Treatise  on  tlic  making,  inaturlng^  an  keep  ii„ 
of  Claret  wines,  bv  the-  N'isumirt  Villa  Maior.  Trans 
atcd  by  Hev.  John  J.  hlca-clilu.  U.  D-,  or^'iniL- an  i 
\yai,  miiologist,  etc. 

PriLt;   75-  eciits;    bv    mail   WO  CLiits,      i'oi    t-aic   I  \ 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

BOX  U3(i6,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 


The  IndastrioDs  never  Siak. 


CROSSE    &    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Handles,  Rcsidonco,  Husincss  and  Maniifaeturn  _ 
Property  Bou«bt  and  .Sold  on  Commission. 

And  Publishers  of  •'^onuma  County  Land  KcgistLr 
and  Santa  llosa  BuainL'ss  Directory."j 


OFFICE,  - 


312  B  Sr 


Santa   Kosa,  C\l 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

:A   K;   I'AGE  MUNTUIA'. 

Pablished  at  Charlottesville,  Viryinla. 
in  the  great  griipo  and  fruit-growiac  bolt  of 
Vivginiii,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  crnttical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  test  book  for  tno  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Mouticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growera*  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

lure.  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


.-\aoli)li    E.    Flmnanl, 

4»l   .\ll|>»,  till. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

Vol   Sah    at  Olliec-   of   thu  San  FiiANcrst^o 
Mkkchant. 


RONESTEI/L/:l!: 


© 


^ 

iilF^Kl 

ilH 

mr 

i7;l.-^ 

[3«-|.|l|bid 

>- 

IMV" 

A  1,1.    Kl 

.Mis  OF 

I' 

riiiliii; 

nil' 

1    \Vrni»]»ii 

jj   I'ltper. 

401 

V  40 

3  San 

•iU.MK  .''T. 

S.    F. 

A  MEMOIK  ON  OLIVE  GROWlNa 

WITB    ILLUSTBATIOHB,  ' 

ii«Ad   Before  tbe    Stale  llortlcalliiml 
Society,  February  39,  1884,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 
» 

will  b«  mfti!«d  by  die  S.  F.  Mbrcbant  on  receipt  tl 
BO  Motl  Id  one  '^'  two-cent  poatage  •t&niDe. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Screw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

('.ijiubh'  iif  a  pifssiirr  nf  "itill  Ioiim  or  IJdO  lbs.  to  the 
ci|iinrf  inch  >\ith  lar;,'i'  press,  willi  yniall  prcsu  ^U  tons 
or  '2\o  li.s.  to  tb.'  si|iiarc  jnt-h. 

First  pr.'hiiiim  awanbil  mii  Wine  Pre»s  at  Sonoma 
and  Miiririe  AKricnIlural  Fair,  Sorioiim  AurJcultiiral 
Purk  AH>:o<.iation,  Hant'i  Clara  Valley  At^ricultiiral  So- 
ciety and  Mcehanic'a  Institute,  S.  F. 


iii.iM-s  tbu  follower 
1  i,j  inehes,  the  la.st 
I  volution  is  but  1- 
Ut  of  an  intli, there- 
'\  the  power  in- 
lett^cs  in  the  same 
i.itio  as  the  resist- 
iiiiee.  The  platfor  n 
in  50  iiiehos  wide 
and  lU  feet  Um-^, 
is  run  hiiek  anilforlb  midcr  the  press  on  a  railroad 
traek.  Has  two  baskets,  by  which  you  can  lill  the 
second  basket  while  the  flrdt  one  is  under  the  presb, 
thereby  doint;  double  the  amount  of  work  that  can  he 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  the  market  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  press 
is  workiii;^  eontinu'^UHly  the  other  kiudfl  are  doiny 
II. itliiriL'^  diiriiii,' the  time  they  are  euiptvmi,'  and  filU 
111-  tlieir  Iiaskit. 

I'liiit.  il  lestiinonialscan  be  had  on  application  of 
th-  fulbwirii,'  parties  who  have  bon^'ht  my  press: 
Pr.tfessor  II  U'ar.l,  Uni\  ersity  of  California,  Uatkelcy; 
K,  Haie.  <ie\s.rville,  Sniioiiia  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  (J.  N.  Whitikcr,  Santa  llosa;  Tlios.  H. 
Bu.  kiny;h;ini,  kelseyvillc;  E.  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View;  I  ut-anionira  Vineyard  Co,  CiKMUioijra;  Buekncr 
Bms.  &  licjna,  SanUt  Koba;  D.  JT.  Uelmas,  Mountain 
View;  J.  B  J.  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wm.  I'f!.  Ri-r.  Unb- 
scrville;  Joseph  W.vlker,  Winsdor,  Kate  F.  \Va  licld. 
Glen  Ellen;  J>iseph  Druunnond,  (ilen  Ellen;  laiiac  De 
Turk,  Santa  kosa;  John  Hinkclman,  Fult-ni;  J  A:  F, 
Muller,  Winsdor;  K.  C.  Stiller,  Gubserville:  Lay  Clark 
\-  Co..  Santa  Rosa;  Vache  Freres,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J.  F.  C  aiik,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finlnyson  ,  Hea'd.- 
biirff;  P.  &  J,  J,  Oobbi,  Healdsbury;  Wm.  Allen,  San 
till'  riel;  Wm.  Metzfjfr,  Santa  Kosa;  J.  Liwruiicc  Wat- 
son. Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Phillins,  S.inta  Ko;a;  Geo. 
Wi  St,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sbeprard.  Glen  Ellen;  Han- 
eliulo  Wine  Ci.,  Hancheto,  Los  An^-elci  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru  t  &  Wine  Co.,  Downey;  J.  L.  Beard,  Ccnter- 
ville;  Win  Palmtajr,  Hollistcr:  A.  Burnbam  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  O  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Jo^e;  E. 
Emil  Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Wrifibt  P.  O.; 
Marshall  k  III),  Lat;uina  Station;  K.  J.  Northam, 
An.bciin  also  iranufaetiircr  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
uul  Power  Grape  stennners  and  Crushers.  Worths 
Imprnved    Continuous  Pressure  Uvdraiilic  Presses. 

W.  H  WuKTH,  Petahnna  Fonndry  and  A.aebine 
Work*.  Petidunia.  Sonoma  Co.,  Ctl.     '  (>m 
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THE    OLIVE. 

PBOOKESS      OP     THE      IXDl-TRT      IN 
CALIFORNIA     AND    ARIZONA. 


An     InKT^-llne     Report     oil     Ihf     ini- 
tio.lion    ..(     thi.     V»I.l«bl<-    Tr.-.- 
by  the  I  .»  •.tomnil»»louer  of 
Acrlrnllnrr. 


The  oliTe  (otai  Evopta).  with  the  dat* 
aiid  other  Miui-lropical  fruits,  was  early 
inlrodu-ced  into.Califoraia  by  the  mission 
fathers.  It  is  foond  tonjay  as  a  remnaut 
ftcm  the  Old  Mission  garden,  bat  owing  to 
neglect  the  Uees  are  generally  not  doirg 
well  in  these  pUces,  particnlarly  onaccoont 
of  the  presence  of  a  species  of  black.scale 
(Stcaniuni  olta).  which  appears  to  be  a  na. 
live  of  the  State.  The  first  attempt  at  mak- 
ing  olite  cnltare;a  matter  of  real  interest 
does  not  date  back  roach  farther  than  \%~i. 
The  peison  with  whose  name  olive  cnltore 
is  josllT  associated  is  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper. 
ot  Santa  Barbara.  In  February,  18'2,  he 
set  out  his  first  trees.  In  ISVO  he  produced 
bis  ftiBt  oil.  HU  plauUtion  now  consists 
of  abont  80  acre..  The  plantation  is  located 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  12  miles  north 
of  SanU  Barbara,  ihe  climate  being  very 
mild,  and  during  the  summer  snbjecl  to 
heaty  fogs  from  the  ocean. 

When  reaching  a  c.ruin  age  the  trees 
have  alternate  years  of  heavy  and  light 
crops.  Mr.  Cooper  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  planUug  out  Uees  on  successive 
years,  hoping  thereby  to  have  a  part  of  his 
planUtion  he;ivily  laden  each  harvest- 
The  eiperiment  was  not  a  success.  For  a 
year  or  two  some  difference  in  the  bearing 
will  exist,  but  after  a  while  the  one  condi- 
tion, light  or  heavy  yield,  would  be  general. 
A  parUal  remedy  for  this  habit  might  be 
had  in  a  suitable  system  of  pruning,  bat 
Mr.  Cooper  has  not  found  profitable  any 
system  be  has  tried. 

Several  other  large  planUtions  have  been 
■el  out  in  baiiu  Barbara  County,  one  in 
SanU  Inei  Valley  being  especially  prom- 
ising. 

In  San  Diego  County  the  Kimball  Broth- 
ers, of  National  City,  were  among  the  first 
to  plant  the  olive  on  the  mesa  lands  near 
the  bay  of  San  Di.go.  The  rain  fall  there 
being  very  scant,  some  irrigation  has  been 
necessary.  The  olive  ripens  there  in  Octo- 
ber and'Sovember,  aDd  the  yield  U  e»iiy 


and  good  ;  young  trees  bearing  a  few  gal- 
lons of  berries  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and 
some  trees  at  six  years  yielding  as  high  as 
30  gallons. 

Mr'  F.  k.  Kimball  built  last  season  a 
press,  and  a  fair  quality  of  oil  was  made, 
which  has  been  marketed  this  year. 

In  the  El  Cajou  Valley  Mr.  Levi  Chase 
has  a  very  fine  orchard,  b»aring  well. 

About  the  thriving  settlement  of  Pomona, 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  a  number  of  olive 
trees  have  been   planted.    The   Bev.  Mr. 
Loop  has  a  number  of  Urge  trees,  which  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  averaged  35  gallons 
a  piece.      Mr.  White,   of   the   same   place, 
planted  several  acres  of  oUves.     They  com- 
menced bearing  at  about  five  years  old,  and 
increased   rapidly.      In   Pomona  are   also 
some  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  SUte,  some 
of   them   being  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.     Mr.  White  has  a  number 
of  varieties  on  trial,  but  so  far  the  Mission 
and  Picholine  are  the  only  ones  tried.     Of 
the  Mission  variety  there  are  here  evidently 
two  kinds,  according  to  Mr.  Loop,  one  rip. 
ening  very  much  earlier  than  the  other,  the 
first  ripening  being  small  and  the  late  ripen- 
ing large.     At  San  Femandino  Mi-siion,  in 
San    Femandino    Valley,    the    old    trees, 
nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  were  cut  back 
and  are  now  fnlly  rejuvenated  and  bearing 
heavy  crops.       In    other   portions   of  Los 
Angeles  County  there  are  trees  planted  in 
many  places.     The  largest  orchard  is  that 
ot    Mr.  C.  J.  Hopkins  at  Pasadena.     They 
consist  ol  Picholine  and  Misssion,  and  the 
trees  are  five  to  six  years  old.     At  San  Ber- 
nardino we  find  olive  trees  bearing  in  the 
gardens  of  the  town.     At  Riverside,  at  the 
opposite    side  of  the  valley,  the  olive    has 
grown    to    large  sixe,  but  the  complaint  is 
made  that  the  trees  are  not  so  prolific.    The 
cause  is  nndoubltdly  too  much  or  too  little 
irrigation.      We  have  seen  on  the  grounds 
of   Mr.  H.  Bliss  young  trees  seven  years 
old   loaded  with  fruit,  producing  probably 
150  pounds  of  olives. 

Some  trees  have  been  planted  in  Fresno 
county,  but  they  are  yet  too  young  to  give  a 
record.  The  only  trees  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  are  grown  on  the 
Freano  Vineyard  Company's  property,  east 
of  town.  The  trees  looked  bright  and 
healthv,  were  in  their  fifth  year,  and  have 
set  some  fruit.  The  soil  here  is  a  red.ool- 
ored  loam  ;  the  trees  are  irrigated. 

Abont  Tulare  City  olive  trees  are  on  rec- 
ord »»  having  borne,  the  exact  yield  of 


which  I  have  been  nnable  to  learn.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  succeed 
there,  unless  from  the  water  rising  too  near 
the  surface,  caused  by  too  copious  irriga- 
tion. 

In  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County,  the 
oUve  bears  well,  although  the  heavy  adobe 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  can  not  be 
considered  adapted  to  iw  best  development. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  and  Santa 
Cruz  eounUes  have  all  proved  more  or  less 
adapUd  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  with  the 
exception  of  the  effects  of  the  black  scale 
in  the  moist  parts  of  these  counties.  In 
the  interior  part  of  the  first-named  county 
large  orchards  are  being  pUnted  this  sea- 
son. 

(  In  Berkeley,  Alameda  County,  at  the 
University,  there  are  growing  two  trees 
planted  in  1872.  At  first  they  were  totally 
neglected,  remaining  in  consequence  but 
barely  alive  for  the  first  two  years  ;  but 
when'culUvated  grew  rapidly  and  produced 
at  eight  years  -iO  pounds  of  olives  ;  at  ten 
years  their  yield  was  100  pounds  each  ;  at 
twelve  years  the  yield  was  225  pounds  each, 
the  crop  of  alternate  years  being  quite 
small.  Still  the  location  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  altogether  favorable  one. 

ilvsvm  San  Joat.—S-t  the  old  mission 
grounds,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  .luan  Gallegos,,  a  number 
of  old  large  trees  are  growing,  planted 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  mission 
fathers.  According  to  Mr.  Gallegos  these 
trees  were  perfectly  free  from  black-scale 
until  about  nine  years  ago,  when  he  thinks 
it  was  introduced  with  some  orange  trees. 
Before  the  advent  ot  the  scale  the  trees  did 
exceedingly  well.  By  severe  measures, 
catting  back,  etc.,  Mr.  Gallegos  has  man- 
aged to  bring  them  back  to  productiveness. 
The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  decidedly  heavy 
charact«r,;a  black  adobe  in  many  instances. 
In  many  poruons  of  the  county  young 
olives  are  being  planted.  IrrigaUon  is  not 
practiced. 

In  SanU  Clara  County  exists  the  largest 
olive  orchard  in  the  central  portion  ot  the 
SUte,  on  the  Quito  ranch,  5  miles  from  Los 
Gatos.  The  oldest  trees  on  the  place  are 
twenty  years  old,  but  the  majority  of  the 
trees,  some  3,000.  are  only  eleven  years  old. 
half  of  which  were  transplanted,  being  too 
'  close  together.  The  trees  were  topped  back 
severely  and  have  all  done  well,  and  in  two 
I  years  commenced  bearing  some.  In  1884 
itbe  yield  ot  1,000  Uee«  which  bad  not  been 


removed  or  pruned  severely  amounted  to 
21  tons  of  olives,  part  ot  which  was 
made  into  pickles  and  part  into  oil.  In 
1885  the  yield  was  very  light,  and  also  in 
1886.  This  season  it  promises  to  be  good, 
but  not  as  good  as  was  expected  last  spring. 
The  soil  where  the  orchard  sUnds  is  a 
gravelly  loam  and  the  land  level  ;  no  irri^ 
gallon  tor  young  trees  has  been  practicea. 
Olives  are  found  in  various  portions  of  the 
valley  doing  well  without  irrigation. 

KOBTHZB!)    DiTEBIOE. 

At  Saint  Helena  we  have  seen  several 
trees  of  the  Mission  variety  growing  on  the 
farm  ot  Mr.  Llewelling.  The  oldest  treea 
were  planted  ten  years  ago,  and  began  bear 
ing  five  years  after,  alternately  light  and 
heavy  crops  ;  received  no  irrigation,  and 
are  about  15  feet  high  and  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

At  Oak  Knoll,  the  property  ot  D.  Melone' 
5  miles  from  Napa  City,  we  have  seen  speci- 
mens ot  olives  bearing  for  some  years. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  from  this 
section    deserves     especial    mention.       In 
November,  1884,  Mr.  A.  Flamant,  ot  Kapa. 
set  out  in  the  hills  west  of  the  town  several 
thousand  rooted  cuttings  of  the  Picholine 
variety.     Holes  about  a  toot  deep  were  dug, 
and  in  many  instances  the  little  trees  were 
planted  on  the  rocky  soil,  and  earth  enough 
to  cover  the  roots  had  to  be  Ukcn   from 
elsewhere.      During   the    summer    hoeing 
was  done  sufficient  to  prevent  baking  of  tho 
ground,  but   no  irrigation  was  practiced 
In  the  must  exposed  places  probably  10  p^ ' 
cent,   died,  but   were  replaced   next   yeai 
In  the  summer  ot  1887  most  of  the  trees 
were  in  good  condition,  and  having  reached 
a  height  of   6   feet  daring  three  season, 
growth.      CerUinly    a    very    encouragiu- 
showing,  considering  the  quality  of  tho  soil 
The    olive    has   succeeded  well   in    Ih 
county  of  Sonoma  in  a  number  of   different 
locations,  the  oldest  and  best  kept  orchard 
being  that  ot   Mr.  George    Hooper,   near 
Glen  Ellen,  who  this    year  obtained  the 
prize    for    tho    bt-st  oil    exhibited   at  th" 
Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco. 

From  Lake  County  our  material  fur 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  olive  is  rather  scant,  bat  the  insunce 
on  record  seems  conclusive  in  its  favor. 
In  SoUno  County,  near  Winters,  on  PuUh 
Creek  exist  probably  the  largest  trees  for 
their  ag.=  in  the  SUte.  They  were  planted 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Wolfskill,  •nd  many  ol  them  mciwure  over 
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ii  feet  in  circumference.  The  trees  have 
borne  heavily  every  other  year  for  sever*! 
years  past,  though  for  some  reason  the  crop 
the  last  two  years  has  been  liRht.  In  Pleas- 
ant and  Vacft  valleys  there  are  yonng  olive 
trees  iu  diftVrent  places,  all  doing  well.  In 
Yolo  County,  at  Woodland,  the  olive  is  met 
with,  but  yet  ton  young  to  judge  its  yield. 
In  the  city  of  Sacramento  the  olive  bears 
Well,  but  is  more  healthy  on  the  plains  near 
Florin,  where  Jlr.  S.  Lea  has  a  paying 
grove . 

About  Marysville,  iu  Yuba  County,  the 
olive  does  well  and  bears  abundantly  on  the 
sediment  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Sutter.  Butte  County  has  many 
large  trees.  Mr.  George  Wollet  has  some 
trees  twenty-three  years  old  which  are  30 
feet  high  and  fully  15  inches  through  at  the 
base.  From  eight  of  these  trees,  two  years 
ago,  were  made  ti-t  pint  bottles  of  oil,  be- 
sides  giving  2,000  pounds  of  berries  for 
pickles.  .\t  Chico,  Gen.  Bidwell  has  sev- 
eral large  trees  equally  as  fine,  planted 
eighteen  years.  They  have  been  bearing 
heavily  at  least  every  other  year  since  the 
sixth  year  from  setting.  Colusa  County, 
as  well  as  Tehama,  has  young  olive  trees 
bearing. 

FOOT-HILIi     REGION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  writ- 
er's report  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture : 


PJacer  County,  Pmryn.—'Ibe  oldest  tree 
about  Fenryn  is  a  tree  growing  on  Orange 
Hill,  the  property  of  W.  R.  Strong  &  Co. 
The  tree  was  planted  six  years  ago,  then 
probably  five  years  old,  but  very  small,  and 
although  grown  without  care,  having  re- 
Deived  no  water  (except  from  seepage  from 
neighboring  trees  which  have  been  irri. 
gated),  is  a  robust  healthy  looking  tree 
about  15  feet  high,  with  a  crown  diameter 
of  about  10  feet,  and  8  inches  through  at 
the  trunk  The  tree  has  borne  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  last  season  produced 
somewhere  near  150  pounds.  This  season 
it  is  bearing  considerably.  Scattered 
through  the  orchard  are  a  number  of  olive 
trees  of  various  sizes.  The  soil  is  a  red- 
colored  so-called  rotten  granite  (syenite). 
These  trees  are  irrigated,  with  the  rest  of 
the  orchard,  and  some  few  are  iu  bearing, 
having  been  planted  about  ffve  years. 

P.  W.  Butler  has  a  large  number  of 
olives,  both  of  Picholine  and  broad-leaved 
Mission,  planted  along  avenues  running 
through  the  place,  which,  like  all  the  coun- 
try, consists  of  rolling  hills,  with  a  similar 
soil  to  that  mentioned  above.  The  trees 
veie  planted  five  years  ago,  then  small 
trees,  and  have  received  liberal  irrigation. 
They  are  about  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  com- 
menced bearing  last  year.  The  Picholines 
are  full  of  fruit  this  year,  which  was  ripe 
some  time  ago,  much  having  dropped  o&  ; 
the  Missions  are  not  fully  ripe  now  (middle 
of  December).  The  fruit  has  not  been  util- 
ized before  this  season. 

Neifcastle.—Ul.  Charles  Gould,  below 
town,  has  three  fine  olive  tress  about  ten 
years  old,  which  have  been  bearing  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  trees  are  8  inches 
through  at  the  base,  with  large  crowns. 
The  trees  (Mission  variety)  were  loaded 
last  season,  but  the  crop  is  very  light  this 
year,  though  the  fruit  is  of  large  size.  In 
the  town  of  Newcastle  is  found  an  olive  tree 
here  and  there.  Dr.  Frey  has  a  tree  in  his 
yard  doing  well,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fruit  being  infested  with  the  Diaspmous 
scale  referred  to  before.  The  soil  is  similar 
to  that  about  Penryn. 
Auiuni. — In  this  neighborhood  are  sev- 


eral good-sized  olive  orchards,  the  oldest  of 
these  being  that  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Gould,  some 
3  miles  from  town.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  are  the  so-called  Picholine,  which  evi- 
dently here  are  five  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Mission.  The  oldest  trees  are  about  seven 
years,  and  are  bearing  quite  full,  one  tree 
producing  70  pounds  ;  their  average  height 
is  about  12  feet  ;  the  habit  very  dense. 
Some  oil  was  made  from  the  Picholine  this 
year,  but  is  not  clarified  yet. 

Beside  the  Mission  varieties  and  these 
Mr.  Gould  has,  are  two  other  varieties  of 
olives,  one  considerably  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  broad-leaved  Mission,  but  of  the 
same  shape.  Also  a  variety  obtained  from 
Mr.  Kock,  of  San  .Jose,  called  Oblonga,  of 
a  peculiar  almond-like  shape.  Although  a 
very  small  tree,  it  is  loaded  with  fruit,  rip- 
ening a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  Mission 
olive  here. 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  to  some 
extent  by  Mr.  Gould.  The  soil  is  of  slaty 
formation,  and  the  trees  seem  to  thrive 
equally  well  on  shallowest  as  on  deepest 
soil.  No  signs  at  present  of  the  black  scale. 
Mr.  F.  Closs,  a  mile  or  two  from  Auburn, 
has  quite  an  orchard  chiefly  of  Picholine  : 
the  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Gould's' 
and  the  trees  are  doing  well. 

Dr.  Agard  :  About  25  acres  iu  all  have 
been  set  out  in  olives  by  this  gentleman  of 
both  Mission  and  Picholine.  The  oldest 
trees  were  planted  two  years  ago  (rooted 
trees),  and  are  about  5  feet  high,  are 
branched  low,  with  only  about  1  loot  of 
trunk.  In  spite  of  the  little  irrigation  these 
trees  have  received  (10  gallons  apiece  dur- 
ing the  first  summer,  15  gallons  this  sum- 
mer), the  growth  has  been  uniformly  good. 
Dr.  Agard  rejiorts,  however,  a  much  greater 
loss  of  Mission  trees  than  of  Picholines. 

El  Z)o>-(kZo.— The  climate  and  soil  of  this 
county  being  very  similar  to  Placer,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  land  of 
the  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  olive. 
"VVe  have  learned  of  one  gentleman  under- 
taking the  culture  with  success  without  irri- 
gation, but  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
anything  definite  about  it.  About  Coloma 
there  are  several  trees  scattered  which  have 
commenced  to  bear. 

There  is  now  growing  in  this  State  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  olives,  imported 
by  enterprising  citizens,  nurserymen,  and 
others.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  rep 
resented  in  these  varieties,  of  which  so  few 
have  yst  fruited  that  correct  opinions  can- 
not at  present  be  formed  on  any  but  two. 

THE   MISSION    OLIVE. 

There  seems  to  be  really  several  kinds. 
Some  claim  to  distinguish  sis  varieties  as 
belonging  to  the  family  of  oval-shaped 
olives,  of  which  the  Cornicabra  in  Spain  is 
the  type,  though  M.  Tablada,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  olives,  contends  that 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Mission  olive 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and  it  is  there- 
fore likely  that  it  was  originally  raised  from 
seed  brought  by  the  fathers  from  Mexico. 
The  same  authority  pronounced  our  Mis- 
sion olive  a  superior  one  for  oil.  The  Cor- 
nicabra class  is  considered  a  hardy  but  late 
ripening  family  of  olives.  Its  latter  charac- 
ter here  is  somewhat  of  an  objection  in  the 
cooler  coast  climate.  For  this  reason  ex- 
periments with  the  early-ripening  varieties, 
as  the  Nevadillo  Blanco,  are  of  great  inter- 
est. A  well-grown  Mission  olive  weighs 
one-sixth  of  an  ounce,  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  when  fully  ripe  is  of  a  purplish-black 
color.  The  pit  is  of  a  comparatively  small 
size.  Well-made  oil  from  this  variety  is  of 
superior  quality  ;  indeed,  one  proof  of  this  I 


is  the  fact  that  at  the  World's  Exposition 
in  New  Orleans  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper's  Mis 
sion  olive  oil  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium. 

The  Pie/io/ine.— The  late  B.  H,  Redding. 
Esq,,  a  far  sighted  gentleman  of  means, 
and  one  who  had  the  greatest  faith  in  olive 
culture,  imported  directly  from  France  a 
number  of  varieties  of  olives,  which  were 
planted  on  his  ranch  near  Sacramento.  01 
these,  it  appears  that  all  but  the  Picholine 
died.  Unlike  the  Mission,  this  variety 
readily  propagates  from  cuttings,  and  thus 
soon  became  generally  distributfd.  Whether 
or  not  Mr.  Reading  was  aware  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  olive  we  do  not  know,  but  after 
his  death  it  was  propagated  supposing  it  to 
be  a  large  pickling  variety  similar  to  thi 
Spanish  Queen,  but  when  the  tree  first 
fruited  it  proved  to  be  a  small  oval  olive 
weighing  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce. 
Whether  this  is  the  true  Picholine  we  are 
not  qualified  to  decide,  since  no  adequate 
description  is  at  hand.  Its  chief  merits 
with  us  are,  compact,  vigorous,  and  hardy 
growth,  ripeniug  six  weeks  earlier  in  a  cool 
climate  than  the  Mission.  Its  small  size 
is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  stripped  from  the 
branches. 

PROPAGATION.. 

In  this  State  it  has  generally  been  done 
by  cuttings  and  layers.  As  regards  the 
Mission  olive,  the  surest  results  are  ob- 
tained from  layers,  though  in  Soulheru 
California  the  preferred  way  has  been  by 
large  cuttings,  as  described  below  ; 

The  common  and  preferred  method  is  to 
plant  the  cuttings  taken  from  the  trees  of 
sound  wood  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from 
14  to  16  inches  long.  These  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  tree  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  neatly 
trimmed  without  bruising,  and  carefully 
trenched  in  loose  sandy  soil  ;  a  shady  place 
is  preferred.  They  should  be  planted  in 
permanent  sites  from  February  20  to  March 
20,  depending  upon  the  season.  The 
ground  should  be  well  prepared,  and  suffi- 
ciently dry  so  that  there  is  no  mud,  and 
the  weather  should  be  warm.  In  Santa 
Barbara,  near  the  coast,  no  irrigation  is 
necessary  ;  but  very  frequent  stirring  of 
the  top  soil  with  a  hoe  or  iron  rake  for  a 
considerable  distance  around  the  cuttings  is 
necessary  during  the  spring  aud  summer. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  that  are  well 
planted  will  grow.  My  plan  is  to  set  them 
20  feet  apart  each  way,  and  place  them  in 
the  ground  butt  end  down  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  the  top  to  the 
north,  aud  barely  cover.  Mark  the  place 
with  a  stake.  By  planting  them  obliquely 
the  bottom  end  will  be  from  10  inches  to  a 
foot  below  the  surface. 

This  mode  of  propagation,  especially  in 
a  changeable  climate,  is  liable  to  several 
objeolions.  One  is  that  the  large  cuttings 
often  remain  dormant  for  several  years, 
thus  causing  an  uneven  stand.  By  first 
rooting  the  cuttings  in  nursery  rows  this  of 
course  is  avoided,  but  never  will  so  fine  a 
root  system  aud  one  almost  equal  to  that 
from  sei  dling  plants  be  developed,  as  by 
starting  the  trees  from  small  herbaceous  cut- 
tings. 

For  at  least  the  cooler  parts  of  the  State 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  this 
method  :  Take  from  young  growing  trees 
the  toi5  when  neither  very  soft  nor  perfectly 
hard,  having  three  to  four  sets  of  leavi?B 
and  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  to  lower  joint 


Put  iu  a  little  frame  with    sand.     In   the    drawback  iu  all  places  near  the  sea  coast, 


course  of  three  or  four  months  the  little 
cuttings  will  have  rooted,  and  should  then 
be  potted  in  small  pots,  where  they  should 
remain  until  well  rooted.  In  a  few  months 
more  they  will  be  found  ready  to  set  out. 
When  very  warm  weather  prevails  a  thin 
mulching  around  the  little  tree  may  bo  ad- 
visable, but  when  a  moderate  temperature 
prevails  a  few  waterings  in  a  month  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  even  this  only  in 
unfavorable  springs.  It  should  be  added 
that  uothiug  is  gained  by  setting  out  the 
trees  before  the  soil  is  warm,  as  they  will 
not  grow.  The  trees  referred  to  previously 
as  planted  in  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  were 
propagated  in  this  manner,  aud  have  re- 
ceived no  irrigation  since  setting  out. 
Trees  raised  from  such  small  cuttings  re- 
semble closely  young  seedlings,  aud  form  a 
beautiful  root  system. 

To  get  cuttings  from  large  truncheons, 
such  as  are  imported  from  Spain  and  other 
countries,  proceed  m  the  following  man- 
ner :  Cut  the  truncheons  in  pieces  about  18 
inches  long,  split  those  pieces  in  two,  put 
the  halves  so  made  iu  the  ground  horizon- 
tally with  the  bark  side  up,  covering  with 
soil  4  to  5  inches  deep.  Let  such  bed  be  in 
a  warm  well-drained  place,  kept  moderately 
moist.  In  a  few  months  a  large  number  of 
young  shoots  will  break  through  the 
ground.  When  of  a  suitable  size  and  hard- 
ness, as  before  described,  take  the  cuttings 
and  treat  in  the  manner  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  raising  of  olives  from  seeds  has  not 
been  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this  State, 
principally  because  the  Mission,  the  chief 
one,  has  a  very  small  proportion  of  good 
kernels.  The  Picholine,  so  easily  prona- 
gated  from  small  cuttings,  affords  a  conven- 
ient grafting  stock.  New  varieties  have 
been  budded  iu  the  ordinary  way  on  the 
Picholine  by  our  enterprising  nurserymen, 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  number  of  fail- 
ures, lately  learned  from  Mr.  White,  of 
Pomona,  that  he  has  successfully  grafted 
the  Picholine  on  Mission  stock  by  means  of 
common  cleft  craftiug,  using  quite  small 
grafts.  The  work  was  performed  in  April. 
out  of  doors,  without  any  special  care  other 
than  that  used  by  grafting  other  trees. 
We  rtfer  to  this  because  we  know  of  no 
other  instance  where  outdoor  grafts  have 
succeeded.  Grafting  on  young  roots  under 
glass  has  been  practiced  by  nurserymen  to 
some  extent. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  olive  flourishes 
over  a  large  area  of  the  State;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  no  other  fruit-tree 
is  destined  to  be  cultivated  throughout  such 
a  great  extent  of  this  country.  Innumera- 
ble hills  and  mountaiu-slopes  skirting  our 
coast  valleys,  too  dry  to  support  any  other 
tree  without  irrigation,  have  in  the  olive  a 
tree  especially  suited  to  them.  The  climate 
of  these  hills  is  nearly  always  warm,  the 
frosts  come  late  and  disappear  early  in  the 
spring,  their  nature  being  such  as  to  pro- 
vide the  drainage  that  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  olive. 

In  other  regions,  in  the  richer  valleys 
either  of  the  warmer  or  cooler  sections  of 
the  State,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  suitable 
kinds  being  selected  for  each,  all  varieties 
may  here  find  a  home.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  usual  questions  of  soil,  climate,  dis- 
eases, and  insect  enemies  must  be  consid- 
ered, the  last  named  not  being  least,  partic- 
ularly the  Lccanbdii  oka,  before  mentioned, 
seemingly  a  native  of  the  State.  This  scale 
will   live,   and    proves    considerable    of 
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and  will  thrive  even  as  far  as  60  miles  from 
it.  Afl  a  goucral  thing  it  becomra  scarcer 
as  wi-  leave  the  coast,  but  not  uutil  we  en- 
ter the  ilry  cliumte  of  Iht-  iuti-riur  valUys 
cau  it  bo  diti'd  altog('lh<r.  ThiiH  we  &iu\ 
hardly  a  trace  of  it  in  parts  of  Sau  Bornar 
diuo  Coaaly  and  uu  the  foot-hills  of  Plao-r 
County,  wh«  re  the  olive  flourishfs  hikI 
bears  retutirkubty  well. 

If  this  inniiuiiity  from  the  bliick-sculi-, 
which  in  Ci<lifornia  hart  provtd  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  olive  cultnre,  in 
not  counterbalanced  by  other  tvils,  such  as 
drying  winds  blowiug  at  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, it  would  seem  plain  tb.it  the  olive 
grower  might  better  leave  entirety  the  coas' 
regions  and  its  iiiflvieuces,  I  expressed  n 
similar  doubt  on  the  iinestion  a  few  years 
ago  in  an  Hrticle  recently  republished  and  I 
believf  now,  that  there  are  i-egiona  less  sub- 
ject to  thi  north  winds,  and  wbieh  probably 
will  prove  b<  ttt-r  suited  lo  the  growth  of  Ihi- 
olivt*  than  any  other  portion  ;  we  refer  to 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Si  rra  Nt-vada  Mouu- 
tatuH  at  an  eU-vutiou  from  a  few  hundr<-d 
to  two  thousand  feet.  It  seems,  however, 
that  even  there  we  cannot  escape  the  at- 
tacks of  all  kinds  of  insects  ;  for  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  a  species  of  diaspinous  scale 
infesting  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  olive  at 
Xewcastle,  Placer  County.  This  scale 
proved  to  be  A.fpid'iot'ts  Nerii,  the  oleander 
scale,  which  infests  the  latter  tree  iu  the 
driest  part  of  the  Stale.  Th's  pest,  how- 
ever, could  be  easily  guarded  agaiast. 

ABIZONA  . 

As  in  alt  other  fruits,  Arizoua  has  still 
but  comparatively  short  experieuco  to  rec- 
ord in  olive  culture. 

At  Yuma  depot,  there  are  several  olive 
trees  growing  which  show  signs  of  fruit  this 
year  Th^se  trees  are  quite  old,  perhaps 
twelve  years,  having  been  transplanted 
from  the  barrack  groauds  three  or  font 
years  ago. 

Near  Ph-iMiii,  Silt  River  Valley,  the 
olive  has  only  been  planted  two  years  ;  but 
the  tree  there,  as  everywhere  else  in  .\ri- 
zona,  is  bright  and  clean. 

At  Florence,  GO  miles  from  PhtTsnix,  nt 
the  gardens  of  Colonel  Kiiggles.  the  olive  is 
reported  as  having  fruited  well  for  two  sea- 
sons. 

<>u  V  r.K  \  n  i:nt     i.  a  .\  i»s. 

Hot*    It*    l*rucce«l    Iu    siecurc     r     Hoinr. 


The  Soatheru  Californian  Informant 
gives  the  following  from  the  United  States 
Land  Laws: 

Any  peraou  except  soldi  rs  and  soldiers' 
heirs  must  make  affidavit  that  they  are  ac- 
ipiainted  with  the  land  they  are  cnitring 
and  also  make  aflldiivit  that,  to  the  best  of 
their  kuowledgu.  there  is  no  mineral  on  the 
same. 

PBR-EHPTION8. 

Section  176  says  that  every  person  being 
the  head  of  a  family,  widow  or  single  per- 
son ovi  r  the  age  of  twenty  one  and  a 
citizen  of  the  Tuited  Slates,  or  having  filed 
a  declaration  r)f  intention  to  become  such, 
as  required  by  the  nuluralization  laws,  who 
has  niiide  or  hereafter  makeH  a  settlement 
in  person  ou  tbe  public  lands  subj.'ct  to  pre- 
emption, and  who  inhaoits  and  improves 
the  same,  and  who  has  erected  a  dwelling 
thereon,  is  authorized  to  enter  with  ihe 
Registrar  of  Ihe  United  States  Laud  Office 
for  the  district  iu  which  the  land  lies,  by 
legiil  subdiviHiou,  any  numbir  of  acres  not 
exceeding  If.O  acres,  or  a  quarter  section  of 
land,  to  include  the  residence  of  the  claim- 
ant, upon  i»aying  the   United  States  mini- 


mum price  for  such  laud.  No  person,  who 
is  the  proprietor  of  320  acres,  cau  pre- 
empt land.  No  person  who  quila  or 
abandons  his  own  land  to  reside  ou  public 
laud  iu  tbe  same  State  or  Territory,  can 
pre-empt.  Persons  can,  however,  take 
boniesteads  and  timber  claims  whether 
they  have  32i'  acres  or  not;  neither  does 
tbe  Ihw  prohibit  his  taking  a  homestead 
when  he  has  left  a  residence  ou  his  own 
land'  The  above  only  refers  to  pre-emp- 
tions. 

The  first  requirement  in  taking  a  pre- 
emption is  to  take  the  quarter  section  de- 
sirt  d,  and  ascertain  from  tbe  Liiud  Office 
record  that  it  is  vacant  and  subject  to  en- 
t>y.  He  must  then  make  gome  improve- 
ments—not slick  up  stakes^  but  make  some 
substantial  improvements;  and  then,  with- 
in ninety  days,  file  a  declaratory  statement 
fur  Ihe  laud  in  the  local  land  office,  the 
fees  for  which  are  $3.  A  residence  must 
be  established  on  the  laud  when  the  im- 
provements are  tirst  begun,  and  a  continu- 
ous residence  is  obligat*)ry. 

After  a  coutinnons  residenoa  upou  a  pre- 
emption for  six  months,  settlement  can  be 
proven  and  the  (Joverumt'nt  price  paid, 
there  will  be  a  final  receipt  issued  to  the 
pre-emptor;  but,  in  case  either  does  not 
desire  to  make  final  proof  at  Ihe  end  of  six 
months,  he  has  thirty-three  mouths  from 
the  time  he  made  s^'ttlemeut. 

HOMKSTKAD 

Entries  muft  be  made  iu  person,  usually 
before  the  Register  of  the  local  land  office, 
aud  the  eutry  fees  are  $M.  The  require- 
ments of  (he  homestead  laws  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  pre-emption,  except 
that  residence  can  be  established  within  six 
months  after  making  filing;  but  homestead^* 
are  subj.  ct  to  cutest  if  settlers  fail  to  get 
ou  the  laud  inside  of  six  mouths  after  en- 
try. Homesteads  may  be  proved  up  in  six 
mouths  and  paid  out  ou  tbe  same  as  pre- 
emptions, but  can  be  proved  up  iu  fivi 
years  without  paying.  In  making  final 
proof  the  settler  will  be  required  to  give 
the  number  of  times  he  or  she  has  beep 
absent  from  the  claim;  where  went,  and 
for  what  they  went,  and  are  questioned  re- 
garding the  amount  of  improvementa  they 
have.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Register 
and  Receiver  the  law  has  not  been  comf  lied 
with,  they  will  not  issue  a  final  receipt, 

TIMIIKR      CLAIMS 

Do  not  require  a  residence.  Timber  claims 
must  be  entered  by  personal  application, 
sworu  to  within  the  Iiind  district  wbere  tlu; 
land  is  situated,  before  officer  having  a  seal 
and  authorized  to  adfninister  oath.  Claim- 
ant must  have  five  acres  broken  the  first 
year;  the  second  year  must  have  live  acres 
broken  and  cultivate  the  first  breaking;  th» 
third  year  must  put  trees,  seeds  or  cuttings 
iu  tbe  first  live  acres  and  cultivate  the  sec- 
ond five;  the  fourth  year  must  set  out  the 
second  five  acres  in  trees,  tree-seed  or  tree 
cuttings.  II  in  eight  years  there  are  6750 
growing  freer,  ou  the  tract,  claimant  can 
make  final  proof  aud  secure  a  patent. 
Government  fees  in  timber  culture  claims 
are  $11  for  eutry  and  $10  for  final  proof. 

All  duties  required  by  the  timber  culture 
laws  may  be  doue  by  others,  except  the  en- 
try aud  final  proof;  nor  is  he  or  she  re- 
quired to  reside  near  the  land,  but  will  al- 
ways be  expected  to  comply  with  Ihe  law 
iu  ngard  to  improvemeuts. 

There  is  no  fixed  amount  of  improve- 
ments required  iu  homestead  or  pre-emp- 
tion law.  Residence  and  cultivation  in 
good  faith  as  a  home,  a  farm  to  the  claim- 


ant's best  ability,  is  held  to  be  the  require- 
ment  of  the  law. 

KOLDtEBs'    HOHRSTEADS. 

Soldiers  who  served  in  the  United  States 
army  for  ninety  days  and  were  honorably 
discharged  and  have  lived  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  file  declaratory  statements  on 
IGO  acres  of  vacant  land,  by  an  agtnt 
through  the  power  of  attorney,  iu  a  form 
prescribed  by  law.  This  power  can  be 
executed  before  a  notary  public  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  sent  to  some  re- 
liable agent,  who  will  select  the  quarter 
section  of  land  and  file  ou  it  for  the  sol- 
dier. This  filing  will  absolutely  bold  the 
land  for  six  months  without  the  residence 
of  the  claimant.  At  the  end  of  six  mouths 
the  soldier  must  begin  a  residence  and 
nnike  another  filing,  called  the  final  entry, 
at  which  tiuie  he  pays  a  fee,  the  same  as  in 
homestead  eases.  Soldiers  are  compelled 
to  live  at  least  one  year  ou  their  claim,  but 
they  can  deduct  their  service  as  a  soldier 
from  the  five  years  required  by  the  com- 
tnon  homestead,  and  thus  get  their  pateut 
iu  a  shorter  time  than  he  who  has  not 
served  his  country  as  a  soldier.  Soldiers' 
widows  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  de- 
ceased husband's  service  while  iu  the  war 
to  assist  her  iu  proving  up  a  claim,  and  if 
the  widow  is  dead,  then  one  of  tbe  minor 
heirs  cau  use  the  right-  but  it  must  be  done 
through  the  guardian  of  the  child.  Widows 
aud  orphans  of  soldiers  will  not  be  required 
to  cultivate  the  laud,  or  to  personally  do 
the  work,  but  can  cause  the  same  to  be 
done  by  others  capable  of  practical  farm- 
ing. Good  faith  and  cultivation  to  the  best 
of  the  ability  of  the  claimant  is  all  that  the 
law  requires. 

The  above  will  show  those  in  the  East 
who  do  not  understand  the  law  governing 
the  public  domains  that  it  is  impossible  lor 
them  to  acquire  land  in  this  country  with- 
out becoming  a  resident,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  soldiers'  claims,  the  applicant 
must  appear  iu  person  and  know  something 
of  the  laud  he  desires. 

DESEBT    LAND. 

Desert  land  may  be  entered  only  in  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon  and  the 
Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Wyoming.  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Dakota.  Any  person  wishing  to 
make  entry  of  desert  lands  must  file  with 
the  officers  of  the  land  office  ror  the  district 
wherein  the  laud  is  situated,  a  declaration 
setting  forth  that  ho  intends  to  reclaim  a 
tract  of  desert  land  not  exceeding  one  sec- 
tion, by  conducting  water  upon  it;  giving 
amount  of  land;  that  without  irrigation  it 
will  not  produce  an  agricultural  crop;  that 
there  is  no  timber  growing  on  the  laud; 
that  it  contaius  no  valuaule  miuervl,  stone 
or  saline  deposits. 

This  declaration  may  be  executed  before 
the  clerk  of  any  court  of  record  having  a 
seal.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  citizen,  but 
bas  declared  his  intention  to  become  such, 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  his  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  must  be  pre- 
sented and  filed. 

The  declaration  mast  also  contain  a  des- 
cription of  the  land  applied  for,  by  legal 
subdivisions  if  surveyed,  or,  if  nnsurvej-ed, 
as  nearly  as  possible  without  a  survey,  by 
giving,  with  as  much  clearness  and  preci- 
sion as  posi^ible,  the  locality  of  the  tract 
with  reference  to  known  aud  conspicuoos 
landmarks  or  the  established  lines  of  sur- 
vey, so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  thereafter 
readily  identified  when  tbe  linos  of  rurvey 
come  to  be  extended,  ^ 


As  preliminary  to  the  filing  oi  sDeh  de- 
claration, it  must  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  land  therein  deacribed  is  desert 
land  as  defined  iu  tbe  second  section  of  tho 
act.  To  this  end  the  testimony  of  at  least 
two  disinterested  and  credible  witnesaes  is 
required. 

After  this  proof  has  been  made,  tho  ap- 
plicant will  pay  the  Receiver  the  sum  of 
twenty-fivo  cents  per  acre  for  tbe  laud  ap- 
plied for,  and  receive  a  certificate. 

At  any  time  within  three  years  after 
tbe  date  of  filing  the  declaration  and  tho 
issue  of  certificate,  provided  tho  United 
Slates  surveys  have  been  extended  over 
the  land,  the  proper  party  may  make 
satisfactory  proof  of  having  condncted 
water  upon  the  laud  applied  for.  Thia 
proof  must  cousist  of  the  testimony  of  at 
least  two  disinterested  and  credible  wit- 
nesses, who  must  appear  in  person  before 
the  Register  ard  Receiver.  They  must 
declare  that  they  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  land  applied  for, 
aud  of  the  facts  to  which  they  testify;  and 
their  testimony  must  be  redaced  to  writ- 
ing in  the  usual  manner. 

When  satisfactory  proof  hos  been  made, 
the  applicant  will  make  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  $1  per  acre,  when  a  patent  will 
be  issued. 

The  right  to  the  use  of  the  vrater  by  the 
persons  conducting  the  sime  on  or  to  any 
tract  of  desert  land  not  to  exceed  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  shall  depend  npon 
bona  fide  prior  appropriotion;  and  such 
right  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  water 
actually  appropriated  and  necessarily  ased 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion; and  all  surplus  water  over  and  above 
such  actual  appropriation  aud  use,  together 
with  the  water  of  all  lakes,  rivers  and 
other  sources  of  water  supply  npon  the 
public  lands,  aud  not  navigible,  must  re- 
main and  be  held  free  for  the  appropru- 
tion  and  use  of  the  public  for  irrigation, 
mining  and  manufacturing  purposes,  sub- 
ject to  existing  rights, 

EFFECT    OF    NPRAYIXti. 

Last  year,  says  the  El  Dorado  RtpulUi- 
can,  "two  of  our  horticulturists  tried  the 
experiment  of  fruit  spraying  with  most 
satisfactorj'  result.  L.  M.  Divis  sprayed 
500  or  COO  Bartlett  prar  trees  with  a  solu- 
tion of  one  pound  of  Paris  green  in  IGOl 
gallons  of  wat<r.  He  found  that  this  solu- 
tiou  killed  tbe  pear  slug  and  produced  no| 
visible  effect  upon  tho  fruit  foliage,  and, 
although  he  only  sprayed  the  trees  onoe,l 
he  found  it  very  beneficial  to  the  fruit. 
Spraying  with  this  solution  costs  aboat 
three  mills  to  the  tree  besides  the  labor  and 
expense  for  a  pump.  Earl  Norton  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Delaney,  sprayed  last  year 
about  2,000  pear  aud  apple  trees  using 
solution  of  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  Although  they  only 
sprayed  the  trees  once,  yet  the  results  were 
verj-  Bttlisfttctory,  An  apple  orchard  that 
was  sprayed  yielded  150  boxes,  and  tbfl 
year  before,  without  spraying,  only  89 
boxes. 

The  San  Diego  Sun  says:  Itisoslimale 
that  over  one-half  of  the  vines  of  tbe  MiS' 
siou  variety  in  San  Gabriel  valley  bav 
died  this  year.  The  committee  investigat' 
iug  the  canse,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
glass,  has  discovered  a  fungus  growth  wbiol 
is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  destmo 
tion  of  the  vines.  Those  vineyards  whiol 
have  been  irrigated  frtquenlly  ore  aflfeoU 
most  seriously,  and  in  some  cases  arc  tfll 
tirely  destroyiq. 
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THE    OLIVE. 


Souio    luterpsllugr     Fncls     4'oueoruiue 
This    %'nlaable  Tree. 


■Within  certain  latitudes,  says  the  Analyst, 
the  olives  will  grow  anywhere  and  serve  for 
almost  any  purpose.  On  a  dry  and  stony 
elevation  that  would  starve  out  a  thistle 
this  plant  luxuriates;  and  if  the  sea  breezes 
may  but  fan  the  young  shoots,  so  much 
more  of  promise  is  there  for  the  olive  har- 
vest. Propagated  chiefly  by  catting,  the 
"willowy  ''  looking  twigs  take  root  with  a 
proud  defiance  of  ordinary  rules;  and  there 
jsa  whimsically  planted  grove  of  olive  trees 
of  unusual  size  and  beauty  near  the  town  of 
Messa,  in  Morocco,  which  illustrates  this 
trait  in  a  remarkable  way.  One  of  the 
dynasty  of  Seddia,  being  on  a  military  ex- 
pedition, encamped  here  with  his  army. 
The  pegs  with  which  the  cavalry  picketed 
their  horses  were  cut  from  olives  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  some  sudden  caase  of 
alarm  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
position,  the  pegs  were  left  in  the  ground, 
and,  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  devel- 
oped into  the  handsomest  group  of  oUves  in 
the  district.  Olives  are  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  records  of  Egypt,  and  their  intro- 
duction into  Greece  took  pliice  at  least  as 
early  as  1,500  years  before  our  era. 

Thence  their  cultivation  naturally  passed 
into  Italy,  tho  Romans  especially  prizing 
them;  while  Virgil  mentions  three  distinc* 
varieties,  each  of  which  had  its  own  fastidi 
ous  supporters  in  the  ancient  conflict  of 
tasters.  Pliuy  also  tells  us  that  they  also 
grew  in  the  heart  of  Spain  and  France 
though  he  awards  the  palm  to  the  smaller 
olive  of  Syria,  the^olive  which  was  at  least 
more  delicate  than  that  produced  in  the 
western  countries.  So  far  as  regards  the 
oil  of  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
Italy,  this  judgment  stands  good  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  for  the  reason  that  the  Spanish 
olive  is  a  larger  and  coarser  fruit,  while  ^he 
Italian  growers  are  too  apt  to  detract  from 
the  limpid  delicacy  of  the  virgin  oil  by  the 
sacrifice  of  quality  to  quantity.  For  the 
olive,  like  all  generous  givers,  demands 
that  you  should  "  squeeze ''  him  gently, 
The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  entire  pulp 
and  body  of  the  fruit,  and  its  quality  stands 
in  inverse  porportion  the  quantity  produced 
The  fi^rst  pressure  yields  a  thin,  pure 
liquid,  almost  colorless;  and  with  this  even 
the  most  fastidious  of  English  palates 
rarely  makes  acquaintance.  As  the  nres- 
sure  is  increased  a  less  delicate  product  is 
the  result;  while  if  it  is  still  further  pro- 
longed a  rank  and  unwholesome  residum  is 
obtained,  wholly  unfit  for  edible  purposes, 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  virgin  oil  does 
not  maintain  its  freshness  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks  without  the  addditiou  of  a  little 
salt  or  sugar,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  realize  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  this 
first  expression  of  the  freshly  gathered 
olive,  unless  he  has  sojourned  in  such  a 
district  as  that  of  which  Avignon  is  the 
center. 

The  oil  of  Aramout,  in  Provence,  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  have  no  equal  in  Europe, 
Both  the  olive  and  the  manufactured  oil  of 
southeast  of  France  are,  indeed,  still  unriv- 
alled by  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
Italians  pay  more  respect  to  the  commer- 
cial aspect  of  their  production,  and  among 
them  the  number  of  olive  farmers  and  mer- 
chants is  very  large.  They  have  a  proverb; 
"If  you  wish  to  leave  a  compeutency  to 
your  grandchildren,plantau  olive.  "  Doubt- 
less the  advice  is  sound  enough,  for  the 
trees  often  flourish  for  more  thaii  a  century, 


and  bear  heavy  crops  to  the  last  But  to 
the  pasant  of  South  France  the  olive  is  al- 
most what  the  pig  is  to  the  English  laborer 
Prudent  housewives  there,  are  as  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  fruit  at  table  as 
there  thrifty  English  sisters  are  to  the*'new' ' 
loaf.  In  fact,  they  habitually  preserve  the 
darker  berries  for  everyday  use;  for  these, 
not  being  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  "go  '' 
so  much  further — a  neccessary  considera- 
tion when  they  often  form  the  staple  than 
the  acconipaiumentof  the  meal.  Olives  in- 
tended for  eating  are  gathered  while  stiU 
green,  usually   in  the  month  of  September 

PICKLING    IN    SPAIN. 

The  development  of  the  fruit  is  closely 
watched  as  the  ripening  period  approaches. 
When  the  berries  have  reached  their  full 
size,  while  still  hard  and  green  they  are 
gathered.  Ordinarily  they  are  knocked  off 
by  striking  the  limbs  with  sticks;  this  is  apt 
to  bruise  the  limbs  and  injure  the  fruit 
so  growers  of  reputation  have  their  fruit 
picked  oflf  by  hand.  Two  processes  are  em- 
ployed in  picking.  After  sorting  the  olives 
to  uniform  size,  the  old  style  of  "slow  pick- 
ing ''  is  to  put  the  fruit  into  fresh  water, 
changing  the  water  once  a  day  for  fourteen 
days.  The  water  when  first  drawn  will  be 
intensely  bitter,  gradually  growing  less  so, 
until  it  becomes  sweet,  when  the  olives  will 
be  fit  for  the  brine.  After  each  of  the  sev- 
eral drawings,  fresh  water  must  be  added 
quickly  as  any  long  exposure  is  apt  to  turn 
the  olives  rancid  or  sour.  When  ready  for 
the  brine  the  fruit  is  put  into  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  clean  salt — in  California  it  will 
be  safest  to  use  Liverpool  salt^to  fourteeu 
parts  of  fresh  water.  The  brine  may  be 
used  in  old  casks,  which  have  contained 
sound  wine  or  brandy,  but  not  in  any  pack- 
age wliich  has  had  any  rank  or  sour  sub- 
stances. The  saler  plan  is  to  use  tanks  or 
barrels  made  for  this  purjiose,  entirely  of 
sound  oak  which  has  been  soaked  for  thirty 
days  previously  in  fresh  water,  frequently 
changed.  The  olive  is  sensitive  to  flavors 
and  odors  and  repays  cleanliness  and  watch- 
fulness well,  A  barrel  or  tank,  even  partly 
made  of  redwood,  or  any  kind  of  pine, 
spruce  or  fir  might  taint  the  fruit  enough  to 
ruin  its  sale-  In  transferring  the  olives 
from  the  soaking  to  the  brine  receptacle, 
they  should  be  handled  only  with  wooden 
or  tin  dippers,  not  with  the  hand*.  Human 
hands  must  be  kept  off  from  sensitive  fruits 
of  all  kinds  ap  much  as  possible.  Before 
puting  the  olievs  in  a  layer  is  made  of  olive 
twigs  and  leaves  at  the  bottom  to  act  as  a 
buffer.  Enough  fruit  is  ladled  in  to  cover 
the  bottom  well,  then  enough  brine  to  cover 
the  fruit.  This  is  continued  until  the  bar- 
rel is  full,  when  another  layer  of  olive  twigs 
and  leaves  is  put  on  top,  and  over  the  oak 
shakes  or  staves,  the  latter  being  kept  scru- 
pulously cleaned,  and  weighed  down  with 
stones.  A  canvas  or  tarpaulin  is  then 
spread  over  the  barrel  and  the  fruit  left  to 
become  thoroughly  pickled.  The  process 
will  take  about  four  months,  when,  if  it  has 
been  properly  followed,  the  olives  will  be 
in  fit  condition  to  eat  or  to  bottle,  or  will 
keep  perfectly  sound  for  a  year  or   more. 

The  essential  points  to  oboserve,  in  order 
to  secure  good  results,  at  first,  to  use  no  ripe 
or  even  partly  ripe,  nor  rotton  or  defective 
olives;  to  pick  by  hand  and  avoid  bruising; 
to  soak  throughly  and  change  water  daily 
until  it  becomes  sweet:  to  keep  the  olives 
from  long  exposure  to  the  air  during 
changes  of  water  or  at  any  time  thereafter; 
so  avoid  handling  by  hand  as  much  as  pos- 
rible,  and  thaough  all  the  processes  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  cleanliness  in  all  respects, 


in  all  materials  or  substances  that  come  in 
contact  with  the  fruit.     A  new  process,  em- 
ploying caustic  soda  before  brining,  works 
much  more  rapidly,  but  requires  great  ex-  I 
pertness  to  save  spoiling  the  fruit.  i 

Italy  is  the  greatest  olive-producing  coun- 
try in  the  world,  1,500.000  acres  being  de- 
voted to  that  industrA,  jielding  30,000,000 
to  50,000,000  gallons  of  oil  annually. 

A    CURE  -FOR    SNAKE    BITES. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  every  one,  when  he 
finds  anything  that  will  relieve  suffering 
humanity,  to  make  it  known  to  the  world? 
This  was  my  feeling,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Soidhem  Cultivator  when  I  read  the 
following  cure  for  snake  bites  in  an  old  copy 
of  the  A^neritxin  Farmer,  dated  July,  1825. 
The  article  was  credited  to  the  Augusta 
( Ga.  )  Co}t:ilitulionalist.  In  great  cities, 
particularly  in  London,  a  number  of  per- 
sons procure  their  livelihood  by  catching 
vipers.  They  are  employed  by  ch-^mists, 
apothecaries,  etc.  I  remember  some  years 
ago,  before  leaving  England,  to  have  read, 
in  the  Royal  Society  in  Loudon,  a  curious 
circumstance  of  one  of  these  viper  catchers- 
A  member  of  the  society  had  heard  of  a 
man  thus  engaged  who,  when  bitten,  cured 
himself  with  olive  oil.  After  inquiry  he 
was  found  and  interrogated  as  to  the  facts. 
He  said  it  was  true.  A  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety was  held,  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
nobility.  The  viper  catcher  was  present, 
together  with  his  wife  aud  a  large  viper. 
Laying  his  arm  naked  to  the  shoulder  he 
suffered  the  irritated  reptile  to  bite  him. 
His  wife  permitted  the  poison  to  operate 
till  his  head,  face  and  tongue  were  greately 
swollen,  his  arm  aud  face  turned  black,  and 
his  senses  seemed  much  affected.  Then 
she  applied  the  oil  by  pouring  a  small  quan- 
ity  down  him  and  bathing  the  bitten  part, 
and  the  man  gradually  soon  recovered. 

The  circumstance  strongly  impressed  me, 
and  knowing  that  the  English  viper  is  the 
most  venomous  in  that  counry,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effects  on  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
snake the  first  opportunity  that  presented. 
In  1866,  while  traveling  through  Pendleton 
district,  S.  C,  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  While  sorry  for  the  man's  misfor- 
tune, I  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  try 
the  effect  of  olive  oil.  Having  a  vial  in  my 
pocket  I  hastened  to  him.  His  face  and 
head  were  grately  swollen,  the  latter  black 
his  tongue  enlarged,  extending  out  of  his 
mouth;  his  eyes  appeared  as  if  they  would 
shoot  from  their  sockets;  his  senses  were 
gone,  and  he  really  looked  as  though  he 
would  die,  and  that  soon.  He  was  bitten 
on  the  foot.  I  with  great  difficulty  succee- 
ded in  getting  two  tablespoonsful  down 
him.  Its  effect  was  almost  instantaneous, 
powerful  in  counteracting  the  poison,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  strong  through  quick  convul- 
sion which  followed.  In  thirty  minutes  it 
had  acted  both  as  an  emetic  aud  cathartic, 
after  which  the  swelling  of  the  head  and 
face,  etc.,  gradually  abated.  In  two  hours 
he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  articulate,  and 
from^that  time  he  recovered  fast  till  perfect- 
ly over  it.  The  oil  used  internally  and  ex- 
ternally did  not  exceed  seven  spoonsfuls. 
For  twelve  years  I  had  known  the  oil  used 
without  failure,  if  given  in  time.  I  have 
used  it  with  equal  success  on  horses,  dogs 
cattle,  etc.,  that  were  bitten.  One  case,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  has  occurred,  where  a 
woman  was  bitten  by  a  small  dog  which  ex- 
hibited strong  symptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
which  was  used  with  like  success. 


PLANTIKU     FKIIT    TREES. 


All  orchard  trees  in  California,  says  the 
Templeton  Times  require  to  be  planted  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  apart.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  trees  required  to 
plant  a  given  piece  of  laud,  at  a  given  dis- 
tant apart,  the  following  rule  may  be  fol- 
lowed: Multiply  the  distance  in  feet  be- 
tween the  rows  by  the  distance  the  plants 
are  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  Dnrab«r  of  square  feet  for  each  plant , 
which  divided  into  the  number  of  feet  in 
the  acre  (  43,50'  )  will  give  the  number  of 
trees  to  the  acre.  Trees  on  th^  almoud 
root  require  to  be  in  a  deep,  well-drained 
and  warm  soil.  Almonds  succeed  best  on 
their  own  roots;  some  varieties  of  peaches 
also.  French  prunes  and  some  olher  vari- 
eties of  plums  do  well  ou  the  almond  root, 
in  the  above-described  soil.  Trees  on  the 
peach  root  will  succeed  in  a  greater  variety 
of  soils;  a  gravelly  soil,  a  red  hill  soil,  a 
sandy  river  bottom,  or  a  moderately  heavy 
land,  will  not  nourish  aud  preserve  the 
peaoh  root.  The  Myro  bolan  plum  root  is 
the  best  for  most  varieties  of  prunes  and 
plums,  but  it  requires  a  rich,  moist  land  to 
produce  the  best  results,  aud  will  do  wel* 
in  quite  a  heavy  soil.  The  apple  and  pear, 
on  their  own  roots  only  require  a  rich  deep 
land,  and  will  take  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
especially  the  latter  The  cherry  requires 
deep,  sandy  loam,  along  the  creek  beds,  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  The  Mazzard  is  the 
only  stock  on  which  to  work  it  in  California. 
The  apricot  on  peach  root  will  thrive  in  the 
same  soils  as  the  peach  on  pear  root;  on  its 
own  root  it  will  not  do  so  well  in  shallow 
soil.  What  applies  to  tho  peach,  appUs 
similarly  to  the  nectarine.  The  quince  will 
grow  in  very  wet  land'  The  waluut  requir- 
es a  very  deep,  rich  land.  The  olive  is 
said  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  fruit 
on  rocky  hillside,  but  will  make  a  corres- 
pondingly larger  tree  in  richer  soil,  and  will 
also  produce  larger  crops.  The  ilyrobolan 
plum  (  Prunus  Myrolnna  )  is  the  best  plum 
stock,  and  is  generally  the  best  root  for  the 
French  prune.  I  would  cautiou  planters, 
however,  against  buying  trees  raised  upou 
Myrobalan  stocks  which  have  been  grown 
from  cuttings.  A  seedling  is  much  the 
hardier  aud  moro  vigorous.  Neither  is  the 
Myrobolan  a  good  stock  for  the  apricot  or 
peach.  For  small  gardens,  or  where  the 
soil  is  veiy  wet,  it  may  be  well  to  use  the 
St.  Julien  plum  stock  for  peaches  and 
apricots. 

V1.\E    MILDEW. 


Subscribe  for  the  Meechant. 


1  It  is  noticed  by  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
that  U.  Coignet,  in  the  Kyne  Americainef 
recommends  the  use  of  a  fine  powder  con- 
taining copper  sulphate  for  the  vine  mildew, 
Peronospora,  as  preferable  to  liquid  solu- 
tions, which  necessitate  nicety  of  manipula- 
tion, trouble  water  carriage  and  powerful 
spray  pumps  which  readily  get  out  of  order 
— inconveniences  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  distribution  of  fine  powder  by  means  of 
bellows.  M.  Coignet's  powder  consists  of 
precipitated  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum) 
which  's  made  to  take  up  ten  per  cent  of 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  result 
is  a  powder  infiuilissimally  finely  divided, 
iu  which  part  of  the  copper  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  oxide,  which  acts  slowly,  and  part 
remains  as  sulphate,  which  acts  quickly. 

It  advices  its  readers  to  try  this  substance 
in  the  manner  indicated,  on  potatoes  infect, 
ed  wi:h  the  potatoe  rot,  another  species  of 
Peronospora,  and  we  may  add  that  the 
tomato  should  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
trial. 
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BAISIV    UBAPEA. 


Ia»««l  Eii«uilM   nnU    the   Art   or  «'iirlBr 
itntl  Packlnic. 


GqaUt  EiseD,  writing  iu  the  S.F.  £1- 
amuirr.  sara:  The  aDimaU  inimical  to  the 
raiitio  grape  are  of  periodical  and  compara- 
tirely  rare  occarrenc*',  except  the  It-af  hop- 
pt-r  or  grape  fly.  This  is  foand  altuost 
eTerj  year,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  natire  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  minute  insect, 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  bat  oblong, 
white,  with  minute  colored  spots,  aud  it 
jumps  as  well  as  flies.  It  hibernates  under 
wood  and  bark  and  feeds  in  sunny  winter 
days  on  the  frrsh  and  young  alfilerto  and 
other  Weeds.  At  the  first  dt^Telopment  of 
the  grape  leaTes  in  the  spring,  the  riue- 
hopper  moTes  from  the  native  plants  to  the 
leaves  of  the  grapevines.  It  punctures  the 
tender  cells  and  feeds  on  the  sap  of  the 
vines.  If  too  numerous  much  damage 
may  be  done.  After  three  weeks  or  a  month 
the  leaf-hopper  crop  will  be  found  to  con- 
aidtfrably  dimished.  The  old  ones  are  dy- 
ing ont,  bat  not  before  they  have  laid 
numeroas  eggs  in  the  vein?*  of  the  Tine 
leaves.  In  August  or  the  end  of  July  the 
new  vine  hopper  crop  batches  oat.  AVbiU- 
growiug,  the  vines  fairly  swarm  with  the 
small  vine  hoppers,  which,  in  day  time, 
feed  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  which 
soon  dry  up,  expose  th.^  berries  to  the  sun, 
and  either  cause  them  to  sunburn  badly  or 
only  hasten  their  maturity.  If  the  grapes 
are  well  advanced  when  the  second  crop 
comes,  little  damage  is  done,  hot  if  they 
are  still  green  and  bard  when  the  leaves  are 
injured,  they  are  apt  to  sunscald  severely, 
and  the  loss  may  be  great.  The  remedies 
Against  the  leaf  hopper  are  as  yet  only  ex- 
perimental. Many  have  been  proposed, 
but  few  found  efl"ective. 

The  best  remedies  are  not  effective  alone, 
bat  all  combined  will,  if  they  do  not  eradi- 
cate the  hopper,  so  diminish  it  that  it  is  not 
lo  be  peared  as  a  pest.  After  the  crop  of 
grapes  is  picked,  sheep  should  be  pastured 
in  the  vineyards  and  the  surrounding  roads 
or  vacant  fields.  By  their  eating  the  green 
feed  on  which  the  hopper  lives  daring  the 
winter,  and  early  spring,  the  latter  arc  con- 
Hiderably  diminished  in  number.  As  soon 
as  the  sheep  have  eaten  everything  clean — 
Tineleavefl,  grass  an^all— the  vineyard  and 
adjacent  fields  should  be  ploughed  well  and 
caltivated.  and  the  pruning^  of  the  Tine- 
yard  bu  ned  and  the  ashes  scattered  over 
the  soil. 

This  winter's  crop  of  the  vine  hopper  is 
moHtly  destroyed.  To  destroy  those  which 
hateh  early  in  the  spring,  or  which  have 
moved  in  upon  the  yonng  vines  from  the 
oulaide  fields,  the  following  device  is  made 
use  of:  A  concave  screen  of  wire  netting  is 
attached  to  a  long  handle.  This  cot.cave 
screen  should  have  the  shape  of  a  qnarier 
part  of  a  globe,  and  should  be  large  enough 
to  cover  one-half  of  a  yoang-leaved  vine. 
By  placing  A  nimilar  screen  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Tines  and  fittiug  the  two  screens 
close  together  the  vine  may  be  entirely 
covered.  Before  inclosing  the  vine  the 
screen  is  sprayed  with  coal  oil  or  crude 
kerosene.  The  vine  is  slightly  shocked, 
when  all  the  hoppers  will  rise  at  once  and 
stoke  the  kerosene  and  perish.  ThU  oper- 
ation should  be  perform'^-d  by  two  men, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vine.  This  remedy 
has  not  been  used  long,  but  it  wa^  first  sug- 
gested and  practiced  iast  spring,  and  will, 
no  duabt.  i>«'  cousidt^mbly  improvi  d  upon. 
The  vine  hopper  is  not  so  iujiirious  to  the 
raisin  grapes  as  to  the  colored  wine  grapes. 


The  effect  on  the  latter  is  to  greatly  reduce 
the  color  of  the  skin,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  color  of  the  wine. 

The  grasshopper  is  also  of  a  periodical 
nature,  aud  may  prove  destructive  in 
places  surroonded  by  much  vacant  Und. 
In  well  settled  and  cultivated  districts, 
where  ev^ry  inch  of  the  sotl  is  plowed  and 
no  weeds  are  allowed  to  spring  up.  the 
grasshopper  will  never  get  a  start,  and  can 
do  no  harm.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
many  districts  were  greatly  troubled  with 
this  pest.  The  grasshopper  bred  on  the 
plains,  and  especially  on  the  vacant  foot- 
hill lauds,  audfrom  there  gradually  invaded 
the  settled  and  cultivated  places.  Some 
seventeen  different  species  of  grasshoppers 
were  counted,  all  swarming  together. 
Among  them,  however,  was  not  found  the 
locust,  nor  any  speeies  that  migrate  in 
swarms.  A  remedy  was  soon  found  which, 
if  applied  in  time,  will  destroy  the  grass- 
hoppers t>efore  any  damage  has  been  done. 
Ten  pouns  of  arsenic  is  mixed  with  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  bran  and  twenty-five  pounds 
of  middlings  and  moistened  with  water  to 
make  a  paste.  Enough  syrup  of  glucose  is 
added  to  make  it  sweet  aud  keep  it  moist. 
This  mixture  is  .-spread  on  small  pieces  of 
shakes,  which  are  scattered  alt  through  the 
Tineyard  or  orchard.  A  whole  row  of  this 
may  be  laid  between  the  vineyard  and  the 
slowly -approaching  grasshopper  swarm 
If  fences  are  anywhere  near  the  mixture 
may  be  spread  on  the  top  board  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  grasshoppers  will 
eat  the  arsenic  mixture  in  preference  to 
anything  else,  and  will  soon  be  found  dead 
by  the  millions,  covering  the  ground  every- 
where. If  a  whole  community  joins  to 
fight  this  pest,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its 
being  destructive. 

THE   ABUT-WOBM    EVIL. 

The  army-worm  is  also  a  pest  which,  if 
not  attended  to  in  time,  will  prove  unman- 
ageable,  and  which  will  do  much  harm 
The  army  worm  may  consist  of  different 
species  of  caterpillers,  which,  for  some  un- 
acconntable  reason,  in  years  favorable  to 
their  breeding  in  enormous  numbers,  sud- 
denly begin  to  travel  and  invade  the  culti- 
vated lands  and  vinyards  from  the  nn. 
cultivated  fields  outside.  There  are  to  be 
seen  in  California  two  kinds  of  army  worms 
— the  small,  grayish  black,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  the  la^e  one,  three  to 
four  inches  long,  striped,  green,  yellow, 
black  aud  brown.  Both  kinds  can  be  ar- 
rested  in  their  march  by  making  a  trench 
all  around  their  vineyard.  This  need  only 
be  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  The 
sides  should  be  as  steep  as  possible.  The 
army  worms  will  crawl  into  the  trench  iu 
their  endeavors  to  reach  the  vines,  but  will 
not  be  able  to  crawl  over  the  opposite  steep 

bank. 

[To  be  Coniinwdl 


AI.<01I0I,     l.\     FRANCE. 


J.  L.  Uathbone.  U.  S.  Consul -General  at 
Paris,  in  a  recent  report  on  this  subject. 
says:  The  quantity  of  alcoholic  spirits  ex- 
tracted by  dibtilltttion  from  wine — for  a 
long  time  the  only  distillation  consumed  in 
France — has  been  gradually  diminishing 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  caused  by 
phylloxera  and  mildew  in  the  vineyards  of 
France,  fnlling  from  IS,  Hi^.OOO  gallons  in 
1871  to  515,(XK)  gallons  iu  18bC;  and  to 
meet  the  ever  growing  demand  for  spirits 
this  distillation  has  been  replaced  by  alco- 
hol distilletl  from  molasses,  beet  root  juice, 
grape  skin  and  from  miscellaueoas   farina- 


ceons    substances,    especially    maize    and 
potatoes. 

The  spirits  produced  in  France  are  now, 
for  the  greater  part,  distilled  from  molasses. 
From  1840  to  1850  the  average  yearly  pro- 
duction amonnted  to  1.037,OiX)  gallons.  It 
now  reaches  18.49*2,000  gallons,  or  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  total  production. 

The  distillation  of  beet  root  juice  is  also 
very  important,  producing  alcohol  of  a  good 
quality.  The  annual  production  in  the 
period  between  1840  and  1850  did  not  ex- 
ceed 13,209  gallouB.  It  now  reaches  13,- 
000,000  gallons;  but.  nevertheless,  it  now 
seems  to  be  decreasing  ilightly,  and  it  is 
replaced  by  the  distillation  of  grain. 

The  prodnclion  of  alcohol  extracted 
from  grain,  which,  before  the  year  1845, 
did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  through- 
out France,  began  to  increase  about  that 
year,  after  a  severe  disease  had  greatly 
reduces  the  yield  of  the  potato  crop.  It 
was  stationary  till  the  year  187C,  but  it 
is  now  five  times  greater  than  then,  maize 
especially  being  used  for  distillation.  In 
1873,  the  quantity  produced  was  2,298,- 
000  gallons;  in  1884,  12,812,000  gallons, 
and  in  1885  reaching  14.899,000  gallons. 

The  distillation  of  potatoes,  introduced 
into  France  some  sixty  years  ago,  has 
never  gained  a  greot  importance.  In  1873 
the  production  of  said  spirits  reached  24G,- 
000  gallons;  in  1885  it  was  reduced  to 
103.000  gallons. 

The  quantities  of  alcohol  produced  nn- 
doubtedly  exceed  the  figures  set  forth  in 
official  statements,  as,  since  the  law  pas- 
sed in  1875,  which  released  landowers 
and  farmers  from  the  obligation  of  mak- 
ing the  declaration  required  from  licensed 
distillers  and  exempted  them  from  the  fre- 
quent inspection  of  revenue  officers,  there 
has  been  a  greater  facility  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  making  false  declarations 
as  to  the  quantities  actually  produced. 

lUPOBTS   iJfD    EXPOBTS. 

In  the  same  time  that  the  production 
of  spirits  in  France  gradually  augmented, 
imports  of  alcohol,  especially  from  Ger- 
many, also  greatly  increased. 

German  alcohol,  of  bad  qnality  is.  to  a 
very  great  extent,  mixed  with  Spanish 
w  ines  entering  France,  but  which  only 
pays  the  duty  imposed  upon  wines.  This 
alcohol  is  afterwards  extracted  from  them, 
and  sold  at  cheap>er  prices  than  French 
and  other  foreign  alcohols. 

nCPCBT    DUTY. 

The  import  duty  levied  upon  alcohol  en- 
tering France  has  been  raised,  by  a  law 
passed  on  the  5th  of  July.  1887.  from  30 
francs  to  70  francs  per  hectoliter  of  pure 
alcohol  (22  to 51  cents  per  gallon).  This 
increase  of  the  duty  was  considered  as  a 
kind  of  retaliatory  and  protectionist  meas- 
ure against  Germany,  where  a  premium  of 
44  cents  per  gallon  was  allowed  by  the 
Govemnient  to  exporters  of  domestic  alco- 
hols as  a  reimborsemect  of  the  internal 
tax,  while  this  tax  was  onfy  15  cents  p<r 
gallon. 

The  statement  prepsred  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finances  represents  but  imix-rfectly  the 
real  average  of  alcohol  consumers.  It 
does  not  embrace  the  quantities  of  alcohol 
prodaced  by  land  owners  aud  farmers,  nor 
alcohol  fraudulently  distilled  or  introduced 
into  France;  and  besides,  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  especially  women  aud 
children,  consnme  but  a  little  quantity  of 
spirits.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  inferred. 
that  only  one-eighth  of  the  total  ]H)pula- 
tion    of  France    drink  spirits,  aud,  there- 


fore, their  consumption  of  alcohol  per 
capita  must  be  eight  times  greater  than 
that  shown  in  the  statement. 

The  continuous  increase  in  the  nnmber 
of  public  driukiog-houses  in  France  is  be- 
coming a  source  of  uneasiness.  Their 
nnmber,  which  in  1829  was  297,812, 
reached  399,145  in  1885.  In  1873,  a  lav 
was  passed  enacting  penalties  against  ixi- 
toxicated  persons  fonnd  in  the  streets,  in 
public  drinking- houses,  or  iu  any  other 
public  place,  aud  against  those  selling 
liquor  to  them. 

riTl'BE     or     AMERICAN    OR  A  PI 
CTLTCRE. 


Prof.  Geo.  Hussman  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  American  Horticaltnral 
Society  in  California  on  the  outlook  for 
American  grape  culture.  He  thought  that 
in  the  East  they  must  rely  on  the  Aesti- 
valis, Riparia,  Cinerea  and  Rupestris  spe- 
cies as  the  foundation  for  oar  reliaUe 
grapes  of  the  future. 

He  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  ability  of 
this  country  to  produce  "  wine  good  enough 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  we  shotild 
despise  the  trickery  of  sending  it  ont  under 
French  and  German  labels,  which  so  far 
had  been  mostly  done  with  our  best  pro- 
ducts, for  which  France  and  Germany  re- 
ceive the  credit,  while  we  get  the  blame  '<Mr  j] 
the  inferior  article.  'We  claim,  and  claim 
justly,  that  we  can  make  wine,  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape,  good  enough  and  cheap 
enough  to  moke  it  accessible  to  every  la- 
borer and  every  family  in  the  Tjuion,  while 
we  also  know  that  we  can  produce  quality 
high  enough  to  please  the  connoisseurs,  and 
we  also  claim  that  In  so  doing,  we  are  fvi^ 
thering  the  cause  of  true  temperance. 

The  choice  lays  between  onr  own  natire 
production,  purer  and  cheaper  in  every  re» 
spect,  and  the  imported  article  at  a  higher 
price  and  with  no  assurance  as  to  its  poriiy. 
And  then,  again.  I  hope  we  ore  getting  too 
far  beyond  the  narrow  prejudice  of  *'£ar^ 
fetched  and  dear-bought  "  to  stand  on  the 
simple  pretext  of  taming  up  our  noeee  I 
home  products,  to  prefer  French  and  Ger- 
man brands,  just  because  they  coat  threa 
times  as  much.  The  cause  of  home  in- 
dustry and  true  temperance  will  triumph  in 
the  end. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  our  raisin  in- 
dustry, the  case  is  still  more  simple.  Here, 
we  may  say.  we  have  a  monopoly;  from  I 
small  beginners  years  ago  we  have  woriied 
up  to  the  production  of  a  mfllion  twenty- 
pound  boxes  in  1887,  and  the  brands  ol 
California  packers  are  now  preferred  to  th( 
foreign  products,  but  because  it  is  Ameii 
can  product,  but  against  all  the  prejudiee, 
engendered  by  long  usage,  for  the  foreigl 
article.  Now  our  raisins  are  driving  tlu 
finest  of  foreign  manufacture  from 
market,  and  are  sold  almost  before  the] 
reach  the  Eastern  market. 

If  we  once  meet  the  day  that  all  this  im- 
mense country  uses  California  raisins,  1 
cause  they  are  cheaper  and  better,  in  pre 
ference  to  the  imported,  what  an  immen 
field  is  open  to  this  industry!  Here  is  1 
area  which  even  all  those  may  enter  wb< 
have  conscientous  scruples  against  ' 
makin.  They  can  thus  dry  their  fruit,  1 
find  a  ready  market  for  it  iu  this  conntrj 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  Europe  ha 
the  adTantage  of  us  in  cheaper  labor,  yc 
we  can  produce  better  aud  purer  goods  the; 
can  do  or  will  furnish  as." 
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Translation  from  th«  lUlian  of  navio  MfOt;aitiii), 
appended  to  the  la&t  annual  report  of  Chief  Viticiil- 
tural  Offii.cr  Wheeler. 


lu  Febrnary,  1885,  at  the  Physical  Insti- 
tate  of  the  University  of  Rome  I  com- 
meuced  t-xpiriments  ou  the  rapid  growiug 
old  of  wiue  by  meaus  of  electricity.  It 
interested  me  to  nuderstaud  more  of  the 
chemical  actions  of  an  electric  current  ou 
vine  in  general,  already  noted  aud  an- 
nonnced  in  the  works  of  Professor  Blaserua 
(1),  Caspeni  (2),  aud  others,  the  different 
effects  that  a  current  of  constant  intensity 
"would  have  produced  applit  d  to  the  same 
sample  of  wine  during  different  periods  of 
time,  and  especially  to  know  the  different 
grades  of  oiydation,  what  would  be  the 
subordinate  results  of  the  couservability 
that  the  wine  would  have  acquired. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  in  this 
way:  In  a  small  vat  of  the  capacity  of  ten 
litres,  or  thereabouts,  I  immersed  t\ro 
plates  of  platina,  sixty-six  millimetres  in 
length,  twenty-five  inches  in  width,  aud 
thirty-five  millimetres  apart,  that  com- 
municatt-d  with  a  pile  of  six  Bunsen  batter- 
ies, large  model,  mounted  in  tension.  I 
introduced  in  the  same  circuit  a  compass 
that  \tas  graded  in  amper-hour,  destined  to 
measure  the  current  furnished. 

Before  commencing  the  experiment  I 
preserved  a  part  in  a  bottle  (laboratory 
bottle  of  Eilenmeyer)  closed  with  a  cork, 
a  sample  of  the  liquid  that  was  to  undergo 
the  test.  It  was  a  common  white  wine  of 
the  firm  Ostini  di  Gengano,  still  rich 
with  fermenting  matter,  and  in  a  fair  v&y 
of  maturation.  I  caused  the  current  to 
act,  and  measured  the  intensity  by  meaus 
of  an  electrometer;  extracted  after  thirty 
hours  a  sample,  which  I  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other.  I  renewed  the 
plases,  and  continued  the  action  oi  the 
current  for  six  hours,  extracted  another 
aample.  After  another  six  hours,  a  third. 
and  so  on  succtssively,  observing  the  cur- 
rent furnished  and  the  number  oi"  hours  it 
continued  to  act.  Extracted  fifteen  other 
samples;  the  last  bad  received  the  current 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours,  which  I 
preserved  as  the  others  preceding.  The 
residue  of  about  three  and  one  half  liters 
I  gathered  in  ajar,  closed  with  a  cork,  and 
hermetically  sealed  with  paiaffine 

I  removed  the  plates  from  the   wine  and, 
when   the   action  of  the  current  was  stop- 
ped,   found  them    to  be  covered    with   an 
albuminoid  substance,  almost  black  and  in 
an  advanced  state  of  oxydation.     The  wine 
appeared  musty ,  and  had  acquired  a  per- 
fume, that  from  the  samples  less  electrified 
it    appeared  sensibly  increasing   as  to   be- 
come exaggerated  aud  dissimilar  to  that  of 
old  wines,  in  the  samples  longer  electrified. 
Previous   to  these   first  observations   the 
samples  gathered   as  aforesaid,  in  bottles 
lightly   corked,  with  the   exception  of  the 
latter,  which  was  sealed,   were  placed  in  a 
room  of  the  Physical   Institute,  which  was 
at  a    constant    temperature  of    15°    Centi- 
t      grade,    together  with  the  sample   of  wine 
'      that  was  not  electrified,  that  should  have 
I      demonstrated  its  degree  of    couservability 
;      in  comparison  with  the  others  that  had  re- 
(      ceived  different  quantities  of  the  current. 
'  After  a  sojourn  of  a  year,  with  the  con- 

!  ditions  above  described,  I  retook  all  the 
'  samples,  held  a  microscopic  examination 
^  and  then  placed  them  under  a  chemical 
'  analysis,  leaving  the  residue  for  an  organo- 
lilic  examination.  It  remaining  now  to  try 
the  conclusions,  both  from  the  analytical 


table  and  from  the  general  proceedings  of 
the  experiments,  summing  up  the  different 
phases. 

The  electric  current  introduced  in  the 
wine  produces  in  it  a  rapid  turbidness,  fol- 
lowed by  the  precipitation  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  of  all  the  organic  substances 
that  it  has  in  suspension,  and  of  a  portion 
of  the  albuminoid  substance  naturally  con- 
tained in  the  wine.  A  very  small  part  of 
this  sediment  coats  the  two  plates  of 
platinum,  and  beiug  there  in  contact  with 
the  oxygen  that  is  developed  by  the  current, 
is  darkened  and  entirely  burned,  adhering 
to  the  plates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent any  further  precipitation.  The  more 
or  less  duration  of  the  current  seems  not  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the 
extractive  substance  which  is  precipitated, 
since  the  results  of  the  analysis  show  a  per- 
ceptible constant  loss  in  the  samples,  with 
the  exception  of  dumber  -4,  which  has  only 
lost  1.6  per  thousand.  It  is  not  surprising 
if  the  diminution  of  the  extract  is  generally 
so  considerable,  because  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  small  quantity  of  wine 
subject  to  the  electrization  in  comparison 
wijh  the  energy  of  the  current  received  by 
it,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  of  platinum 
used.  Besides  the  wine  still  ve.y  young 
has  a  very  high  degree  of  density,  because 
of  the  azottc  substances  and  the  organism 
that  it  contained  in  suspension;  the  rapid 
precipitation  of  these  substances  immedi- 
ately after  the  action  of  the  electric  current, 
and  their  presence  instead  in  the  sample 
not  electrified,  which  was  separately  analy- 
zed, has  produced  the  marked  difference  in 
the  results  of  the  analysis. 

Evidently,  repeating  the  experiment  on  a 
larger  quantity  of  wine  which  has  been  al- 
ready a  little  reduced,  even  using  platinum 
plates  of  the  dimension  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Blaserua,  as  more  adapted  for  the 
electrification  of  large  quantities — that  is  of 
six  and  eight  centimeters  in  width,  by  thirty 
to  forty  in  length,  the  loss  of  dry  extract 
must  be  vejy  small,  and  at  any  rate  such 
as  not  to  exceed  in  a  perceptible  mauner 
that  which  takes  place  during  the  natural 
aging  of  the  wine. 

The  results  obtained  on  the  coloring  mat- 
ter have  not  been  sufficiently  precise  as  to 
permit  to  draw  a  conclusion.  In  the  most 
of  samples  there  was  some  weakness  of 
color,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  even  in- 
creases with  the  increasing  of  the  electric 
action  :  then  there  was  not  only  interrup- 
tion in  this  decol  oration,  but  in  the  samples 
i,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  coloring  inten.sity  in- 
creased in  comparison  with  numbers  2  and 
3,  which  were  fairly  decolored,  so  that  the 
sample  8  became  nearly  uncolored,  and  ap- 
proaching the  yellow  color  of  a  very  old 
wine. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  it  has  been  well 
demonstrated,  that  the  precipitation  of 
color  takes  place  under  the  action  of  the 
current,  but  new  experiments  are  needed, 
especially  on  red  wines,  to  determine  with 
better  precision  how  and  in  what  proportion 
it  takes  place  ;  which  causes  can  thwart  it, 
aud  to  what  limits  it  can  be  brought  ;  be- 
cause it  could  happen  that  to  obtain  a  rapid 
aging,  it  would  become  necessary  to  use 
such  a  quantity  of  current  as  to  deteriorate 
the  coloring  matter,  or  to  cause  too  large 
precipitation  that  would  damage  the  wine, 
by  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  qualities  most 
appreciated  by  the  trade. 

The  difference  in  the  alcoholic  degree  be- 
tween the  wine  type  and  the  first  sample, 
which  is  the  less  electrified,  is  about  3.G  per 
'  hundred,  and  increases   with   regular  pro- 


gression in  such  a  manner  th:it  in  the  six- 
teenth sample  it  reaches  the  double  of  the 
first  diflereuce,  that  is,  7.2  per  hundred. 

It  seems  evident  that  these  two  losst-s  are 
due.  the  first  to  the  formation  of  the  acetic 
acid  and  to  the  fadiug  of  the  alcohol  dur- 
ing the  period  of  one  year,  because  of  the 
samples  remaining  in  contact  with  the  air 
beiug  lightly  corked  ;  the  ground  to  the  pro- 
duction of  saccharomyses  imcodenna  vinl, 
and  for  a  small  portion  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  alcohol  being  carrit-d  away  by  the 
little  bubbles  of  gas  developtd  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  the  air.  This  latter  loss  in- 
creases with  the  increasing  of  the  current 
in  a  sufficiently  regular  manner,  and  com- 
paring the  results  of  the  analysis,  we  find 
that  it  has  an  average  value  of  about  15 
hundredth  per  cent  for  ev^ry  six  hours  of 
current. 

From  this  amount  may  be  d>_ducted  ap- 
proximately wliat  represents  the  loss  of  al- 
cohol by  elimination  during  the  electrolysis. 
The  sample  number  18,  which  being  more 
electrified  thau  all  others,  of  larger  volume 
and  hermetically  closed,  has  remained  free 
from  acidity  and  slow  evaporation,  has 
given  to  the  analysis  8.9  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, that  is  a  total  diminution  of  3. -4  per 
cent  on  the  sample  type  ;  this  diminution, 
supposing  it  has  taken  place  during  the 
electric  action,  would  correspond  to  about 
0.07  for  each  six  hours  of  current,  aud 
then  the  loss  due  only  to  the  saccharmnyses 
mycodtrma  should  be  of  8  hundredths  per 
cent,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
difference  occasioned  by  the  gradual  dimin- 
ution of  the  acetic  acid. 

These  results  have  a  quite  theoretical 
value  ;  because,  if  the  current  is  applied  to 
large  quantities,  preserved  with  care,  the 
loss  of  alcohol  would  be  very  small,  and 
commercially  of  no  importance. 

More  important  is  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  in  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  elec- 
trification, because  it  affords  a  new  criterion 
on  the  antiseptic  power  exercised  by  an 
electric  current  on  the  wine,  aud  also,  gen. 
erally,  on  any  fermented  or  fermenting 
matter. 

In  order  to  determine  this  action  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  a  wine  was  selected  in  the 
best  condition  to  produce  secondary  altera- 
tions and  fermentations,  that  ia,  a  wine  still 
rich  of  ferment.s  and  of  azotic  matters.  In 
fact,  the  sampfb  which  was  not  electrified 
was  soon  changed  into  vinegar,  aud  after- 
wards the  whgle  mass  becoming  putrefied. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  putrefac- 
tion in  the  electrified  samples,  notwith- 
standiug  the  albugineous  precipitation, 
which  has  produced  a  commencement  of 
decomposition  not  accompanied  by  any  for- 
mation of  ammonia,  ether,  etc.,  as  generally 
is  the  case.  The  very  small  granular  form 
perceptible  in  the  sample  No.  4,  probably 
is  only  the  product  of  this  maceration, 
rather  than  decomposition,  through  which 
the  azotic  substance  by  remaining,  during 
one  year,  in  contact  with  the  wine.  This 
opinion  agrees  with  that  of  Professor 
Pirotta,  of  the  Botanical  Institute  of  Rome, 
and  is  applied  also  to  the  circular  forms  ob- 
served in  the  sample  of  No.  12  and  others. 

The  formation  of  the  acetic  acid  stands 
in  inverse  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  cur" 
rent,  whilst  the  production  of  the  sacchn 
roinycts  mycOilerma  takes  place  in  direc- 
ratio.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  diffi 
cnlty  met  by  the  Ito  ferments  in  order  to 
develop  themselves  at  the  same  time,  aud 
to  the  superficial  vegetation  of  the  saccha- 
romyces  laycoderma,  which  its  biological 
condition  is  less  affected  by  the  antiseptic 


diffused  in  the  surrounding  air.  Ou  the 
contrary,  in  the  mans  of  the  liquid  all  the 
alcoholic  ferments  are  precipitated  as  soon 
as  they  become  iuactive.  and  the  hadfTium 
acfli,  which  alone  is  found  living,  must  sub- 
mit by  degrees  to  the  sacchnrotnyces  myco, 
derma  vUn,  because  of  being  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  electricity. 

In  the  sampli-  No.  14,  which  has  received 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hours,  14.76 
ampere-hour,  and  iu  the  following,  there  is 
not  iu  the  microscopic  observation  any 
hD'-ti^rinm  aceii,  although  in  the  result  of 
the  chemic.il  analysis  there  is,  Nos.  14  and 
15,  a  light  exuberance  of  acidity  ou  that  of 
the  wine  type,  which  may  be  considered  as 
acetic  acid.  To  still  better  deteriuine  until 
what  limits  these  latter  samples  would  re- 
main free  from  acidity  and  other  diseases, 
I  left  the  Nos.  14,  15,  aud  16  at  the  open 
air,  without  closing  them,  during  all  the 
summer  and  fall.  After  this  time  I  ex- 
amined them  niih  the  microscope,  and 
found  them  turbid  from  dust,  f<  rmentst 
etc.;  but  none  of  them  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  only  one,  tne  No.  14,  begin- 
ning to  become  acid. 

The  importance  of  these  results  ought 
not  to  pass  unheeded,  obtained,  os  they 
were,  by  simple  and  harmless  means;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  find 
some  useful  application,  even  outside  of 
the  analogical  field.  If,  in  so  unfavorable 
conditions,  it  was  possible  to  make  sterile 
the  wine  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  but  natural 
to  believe  that  by  applyi^ig  the  electricity 
to  large  quantities,  a  sterility  of  the  wine, 
nearly  absolute,  could  be  obtained.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  make  experiments  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  order  to  learn  approximately 
what  quantity  of  current  is  required  to 
make  sterile  certain  known  quantities  of 
wine,  with  due  proportion  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  The  coloring  matter,  and  to  the  per- 
fume thar  is  formtd.  For  the  present  we 
may  hold  that  a  moderate  application  of 
current  develops  an  aroma  suitable  to  the 
wine;  but  if  it  it  lengthened  too  much  it 
produces  a  too  pronounced  scent,  in  which 
is  also  perceptible  that  of  oione,  by  which 
its  value  is  determined,  while  the  wine  ac- 
quires preservative  qualities  that  increase 
in  direct  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  elec- 
trification. 

The  principle  which  has  prevailed  until 
now,  that  the  electric  current  applied  to 
tne  wine  imparts  to  it  the  character  it  ac- 
quires by  aging  is,  iu  conclusion,  a  little 
displaced.  We  must  take  iuto  considera- 
tion an  antispetitic  action  of  great  energy, 
which,  perhaps,  can  be  more  useful  to  the 
wine  thau  the  rapid  aging  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cause.  It  remaius  to 
study  in  what  manner  and  measure  these 
effects  are  compatible  one  to  the  other, 
both  in  tne  scienific  aud  the  analogical  and 
industrial  interest. 


Infobmatios  has  been  received  at  Wash- 
ington that  at  the  conference  of  United 
States  Appraisers,  in  session  in  New  York 
during  the  past  week,  it  was  unauimously 
voted  that  prune  wine,  prune  juice  and 
other  similar  decoctions  and  compounds 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  native  wines 
should  pay  a  duty  of  S2  per  gallon  as  a 
compound  of  which  alcohol  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  instead  of 
20  per  ceut  ad  valereom  as  heretofore  classi- 
fied, it  having  been  proved  by  analysis  that 
such  compounds  contain  no  fruit  juice  what- 
ever, but  that  they  are  decoctions  of  glu- 
cose and  deleterious  drugs,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  in  their  composition  to  pre 
vent  fermentation. 
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THE    MTSTERIorn     VI!VE     DfNEASE. 


Prof.  F.  LatDsoD  Scribner.  VegeUble 
Pathologist  of  Iht^  U.  S.  DepartmeDt  of 
Agricaltnre,  nrhtes  to  Benj.  Pratt  of 
Oraoge.  Cal.,  as  fallown  : 

To  m*-  the  disea3«  of  the  vine  id  qnestion 
is  as  mocb  a  mjstt^nr  as  t^ver.  lu  luauj  re- 
spt-cts  it  is  like  what  tbe  Italiaos  name 
"  Ual  Xt-ro  ;"  bnt  if  il  be  the  snmf  disease, 
we  are  no  ut-arer  a  knowledge  of  tbe  caase. 
"  Mai  Xero'*  bas  bc-en  much  studied  in 
Europe,  bat  no  one  yet  bas  been  able  to 
aaj  what  causes  it.  The  symptoms — tbe 
effects  of  the  malady — are  Tery  well  known 
now,  but  wc  bare  really  got  no  further  than 
this.  I  report<-d  to  tbe  commissioner  what 
I  saw  in  tbe  Tinevards  of  your  neighbor- 
hood, bnt  I  hare  prtpartd  nu  report  lor 
poblicatiou,  for  tbe  reas4.in  that  I  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  I  cer- 
tainly saw  tbe  same  disease  in  Mr.  Kmg's 
Tineyard  at  St.  Helena  (Xiipa  county);  only 
half  a  dobeD  or  so  vines  were  affectetl. 
Mr.  E.  said  that  he  bud  sec-n  similarly  af- 
fected Tines  in  Tarions  vineyards  for  at  least 
len  years  past.  The  publish'-d  Hccouuts  of 
the  disease  whicb  I  have  seen  assert  that 
tbe  roots  are  perfectly  sound.  In  every 
caae  examined  by  Prof.  Viala  and  myself 
we  found  the  ultimate  rootlets  dead,  often  a 
foot  or  more  from  their  tips.  Bid  vhat 
caused  them  to  die^ .  If  we  knew,  tbe  thing 
would  no  lunger  be  ''  mysterious.'' 

RBPOBT  raOUTHE  COMMI^IOX'S  CXPBBT. 

Tbe  Stale  Viticultural  Commissioners  re- 
ceived Oct.  lltb  the  first  weekly  report 
from  Professor  EtheJbt^rt  Dowleny,  whom 
ther  commissioned  as  a  specialist  to  inquire 
into  the  disease  that  is  making  such  a 
havoc  amoug  tbe  vines  in  that  section. 
The  Caii  says  ; 

The  first  week  of  the  visit  was  spent  in 
tbe  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  the  investiga- 
tion confined  to  tbe  branches  and  leaves, 
as  it  is  thought  too  early  to  interfere  with 
the  roots  and  stems  with  any  present  hope 
of  successful  rt^solt.  The  localities  visited 
and  examined  were  iu  tbe  old  parts  of  tbe 
vineyards,  which  are  mainly  planted  with 
the  Mission  grape,  and  are  taken  as  a  fair 
sample,  as  they  are  planted  on  different 
soils,  and  on  both  high  and  low  gronnd. 

No  defiuit«  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  as  yet  as  to  tbe  caus«  of  the  disease,  but 
it  is  assuming  large  proportions  in  this  sec- 
tion, increasing  every  year  for  the  past  five 
years,  prior  to  which  it  was  unknown. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  by 
the  grape-growers  as  to  the  cause,  tbe  main 
one  King  that  it  was  tbe  result  of  the  early 
pruning  ;  but  none  have  been  advanced 
that  would  abitte  the  disease. 

Mr.  Dowleny  divides  bis  report  into  two 
tedious.  In  tbe  first  be  describes  the  state 
of  tbe  vines  that  are  either  quite  dead  or 
ftlmost  so.  Of  these,  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off.  leaving  tbe  leaf-stalks  on  the  branches, 
and  tbe  grapes  entirely  dried  up.  Tbe 
green  branches  show  on  their  upper  surface 
•lightly  raised,  warty  jaatcbes  of  a  red- 
brown  and  silver  gray  color. 

The  older  branches,  which  have  taken  on 
their  natural  stable  color,  abow  a  great 
abundance  of  spots  of  fuugns  growth.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  warty 
patches  OD  the  branches  shows  that  they 
are  dae  to  tbe  growth  of  a  small  fungus  im- 
mediately underneath  the  cuticle,  where  it 
has  formed  a  network  of   jointed  branches. 

This  growth  has  caused  tbe  epidermal 
cells  in  contact  with  it  to  become  filled  with 
a  dark-browu  deposit  and  has  cansed  the 
tissue  itself  to  form  the  warty  eicre«c«Dce8, 


finally  mpturiug  tbe  cuticle,  and  through 
the  rapture  tbe  fangns  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Id  the  second  section  Mr.  Dowleny 
treats  of  vines  that  are  not  so  barly  affected 
and  at  tbe  point  where  the  disease  is  sup- 
po^d  to  originate.  Tbe  condition  of  the 
vines  in  this  group  varies  from  the  loss  of 
a  few  leaves  aod  fruit  to  the  loss  of  half 
the  vine  and  its  product.  The  principal 
characteristics  noted  in  this  group  are  that 
the  leaves  look  as  though  they  bad  been 
scorched  along  the  outer  edge.  This  scorch- 
ing always  commences  on  tbe  ont*-r  edge's  of 
the  leaf  and  eventually  causes  it  to  turn 
br«wu.  dry  up  and  curl  in  on  tbe  upper  sur- 
face. 

On  examination  these  leaves  also  show 
numerous  spots  of  fungus  similar  to  thofte 
found  ou  the  stalks  and  vines  mentioned  in 
tbe  first  section.  Tbe  stalks  and  berries 
also  bear  traces  of  tbe  disease.  The  report 
does  not  draw  any  conc'.usiona  at  present, 
but  promises  a  study  and  explanation  of 
tbe  disease  io  the  futnre. 


THE    URAPES     OF     PERKI.%. 


Viticulture  iu  Persia  is  carried  on  not  for 
the  siike  of  wine,  but  for  tbe  grape's  sake 
The  vine  is  cultivated  up  to  4000  feet  of  ele- 
vation; and  while  in  sonthem  Persia  it  must 
be  protected  against  sun  heat;  in  tbe  north 
of  the  country  protecting  of  tbe  plant  by 
coveting  it   up  for   tbe  winter   is  requisite. 


Tbe  grape  growera  of  the  Ispahan  region 
cultivate  several  varieties.  The  earliest, 
maturing  in  tbe  middle  of  June,  is  the 
Jalcuti,  a  small,  seedlessgrape,  with  a  frag- 
rance refiembling  that  of  tbe  strawberry. 
Chatili  graphs,  green  and  large,  mature  a 
fortnight  later.  The  .VeAn,  oval,  green, 
large,  with  thick  skin  and  seeds  of  a  bitter 
taste,  ripen  iu  August  and  are  kept  fresh 
into  March.  AAscali,  round  berries,  very 
sweet  and  juicy,  and  Lurk^ish,  of  dark  col- 
ored skin  and  rich  in  juice,  are  two  varie- 
ties proper  for  wine.  Askeri,  seedless  and 
of  tender  skin  keeps  fresh  all  winter,  and, 
like  A'ubati,  round,  a  bard-skinned,  palpy. 
bnt  very  sweet  grape,  is  a  favorite  table 
grape.  Vinegar  of  the  Aslceri  grape  is  of 
good  quality.  For  raisins  Sahibi,  of  roand 
berries,  and  SKesiarus,  oblong  and  dark  col- 
ored, are  used;  and  of  tbe  Kiah  mishi,  red- 
colored,  fine  and  seedless,  currants  are 
made.  Tbe  Madertbaetshe,  ( mother  and 
child)  grape  has  obtained  its  name  from  the 
curious  fact  that  next  to  every  large  berry; 
small  one  is  placed  on  tbe  bunch.  Shirat 
grapeti  havt  bitter  seeds.  Two  more  varie- 
ties besides  many  others,  the  Jfua^^a  and 
Kdotshe  are  also  of  good  taste  for  eating. 

The  native  grapes  of  Caspian  Sea.  in  tbe 
forests  of  Gilan.  cover  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  canning  dense  shade.  Tbeee 
wild  grapes  with  thick  skins  and  large  teeds, 
are  of  good  sweet  taste,  and  produce  a  toler- 
ably good  wine. 

The  Persian  eats  grapes  wiih  his  bread, 
and  uses  them   both   fresh    and    preserved 


and  dried.  The  Sahihl  berries — when 
dried,  called  5e6a  by  the  Persians — may 
have  originated  tbe  Italian  word  x%h3bbe,  and 
the  Southern  German  word  nbtbtn,  for  cur- 
rants (  or  rather  kor\nths  )  . 

The  must  pressed  from  the  grapes  and 
boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  is 
sent  to  market  in  goat  skms.  and  does  ser- 
vice to  the  poor  Persians  instead  of  sugar 
or  molasses,  and  is  employed  also  by  con- 
fectioners. Sherbet  consi^ta  largely  of  fer- 
mented juice  from  unripe  grapes.  Only 
Indians  and  Americ-ans  handle  grapes  for 
fermenting,  as  Mohammed  made'  Probit»- 
tiouistd  ofbis  adherents.  Vexatious  by  fan- 
atics and  extortion  by  Mohammedan  offici- 
als distorb  the  industry  of  Armenians  con- 
stantly, and  everytbiug  relating  to  wine 
making  in  Persia  is  d^-cidely  primitive. 
Squeezing  tbe  grapes  with  tbe  feet,  pnting 
the  juice  in  eartfaern  vessels,  open,  in  a 
dark  place,  and  bottling  tfa^  produtrt  a 
year  later — these  are  tbe  processes  of  Per- 
sian viniculture.  The  best  known  wine  is 
that  of  tbe  Cballer  Valley,  near  Ispahan, 
and  of  Hamadam.  terribly  alcoholic,  and 
without  boquet. 


A  coBRESPOXDEST  of  Pop\dar  Oardenisig 
lays:  The  beet-keeping  grapes  are  Vergen- 
nes,  Mary,  Isabella,  Diana,  Agawam,  Clin- 
ton and  Salem,  keeping  in  the  order 
named.  Have  tested  about  seventy  varie- 
ties for  several  years.  Vergennes  will  last 
until  spring  and  Isabella  until  March. 
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Mb.  Geo.  F.  Hooper,  of  Sobre  Vista, 
Sonoma  Valley,  in  a  letter  to  a  contempor- 
ary gives  his  experience  with  the  Mission 
find  Picholine  varieties  of  olives  which,  in 
view  of  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  all 
that  pertains  to  this  valuable  tree,  is 
worthy  of  reproduction  ; 

In  1880  I  bought  from  Mr.  West  of  Stock- 
ton 50  Picholine  olive  trees  ;  these  were 
planted  on  the  hillside  in  good  rich  loamy 
soil  and  have  been  well  cultivated  each 
year.  This  is  the  first  year  that  any  of 
them  have  borne  frait — a  few  trees  having 
a  few  olives  on  them,  and  the  berries  are 
Bmall.  In  land  adjoining  this,  I  planted  in 
1875  or  1876,  about  100  Mission  olive  cut- 
tings. The  gi-owth  of  these  has  been  very 
fine  and  the  trees  have  been  bearing  for  the 
last  eight  years,  the  crop  being  heavier 
each  year.  They  are  free  from  all  pest  ex- 
cept a  little  of  the  black  scale,  which  made 
its  appearance  some  two  years  ago  ;  was 
soon  overcome  by  an  application  of  a  wash 
of  concentrated  lye,  whale  oil  soap  and  sul- 
phur, applied  at  130°  F.  in  July.  The  fol- 
lowing October  we  gave  the  trees  a  washing 
of  sal-soda  and  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  trees  are  planted  24  feet  apart. 
The  mission  trees  planted  in  1875  are 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  Picholine  planted  in  1880,  the  largest, 
are  about  four  inches  in  diameter. 


The  following  item  may  be  of  interest 
to  wine  merchants  and  others  who  may 
contemplate  using  the  mails  as  the  means 
of  forwarding  samples: 

In  response  to  a  letter  written  by  Post- 
master Bryan  to  the  Postmaster-General 
at  Washington  asking  for  a  modification 
of  Section  369  of  the  postal  laws  and  reg- 
ulations so  as  to  allow  merchants  to  send 
through  the  mails  samples  of  wines  when 
inclosed  in  sample  packages  lined  with 
cork,  etc.,  an  answer  has  been  received 
to  the  effect  that,  "on  account  of  numer- 
ous protests  from  the  officials  of  various 
States,  complaining  that  this  law  would 
interfere  with  laws  existing  in  these  States, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  wines 
and  liquore  altogether." 

In  consequence  of  this  ruling,  no  pack- 
age containing  wines  or  ardent  liquors, 
whether  spirituous  or  malt,  will  be  mail- 
able. 


The  late  shipment  of  raisins  to  London 
from  Fresno  by  George  W.  Meade  &  Co.  is 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
j^iowing  industry.  The  car  was  taken  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  through  train,  and 
contained  1000  boxes  of  raisins,  weighing 
in  the  aggregate  about  20.000  pounds.  The 
freight  rate  on  the  shipment  is  $1.40  per 
100  pounds  to  New  York.  From  the  latter 
place  to  London  the  rate,  it  is  thought,  will 
possibly  be  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Mediterraneam  or  Malaga  crop  is 
now  being  marketed  in  both  London  and 
New  York.  In  the  latter  market,  however, 
the  California  crop  was  the  first  to  arrive, 
which  was  some  three  weeks  ago.  But  the 
Malaga  crop  has  been  in  London  now  some 
weeks,  and  it  is  considered  very  significant 
that  in  the  face  of  all  this  so  large  a  ship- 
ment of  the  California  crop  should  be  de- 
manded. 


Twenty  acres  of  raisin  vineyard,  says  the 
Southern  California  any  of  the  raisin  sec- 
tions of  California  will  give  the  owner  a 
net  frofit  of  $2000  or  $3000  annually,  and 
often  more.  But  these  figures  are  conserv- 
ative. All  the  work  required  in  that  vine- 
yard will  not  cover  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  it  can  all  be  done  by  one  man,  except 
the  gathering  and  curing.  That  leaves 
nine  months  for  rest,  recreation  or  the  pur_ 
suits  of  other  avocations.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  Such  land  can  be  bought  for  $75 
to  $200  an  acre.  At  the  later  price  it  will 
be  contiguous  to  churches,  schools,  rail- 
roads and  stores.  Is  there  any  other  pur- 
suit that  will  return  an  equal  amount  for 
the  investment? 


The  reports  from  the  expert  employed  by 
the  Viticnltural  Commission  to  examine 
into  the  disease  which  is  now  afi"ecting  the 
Southern  vineyards  will  be  found  in  an- 
other  column.  So  far  the  cause  is  still 
undiscovered,  but  the  examination  is  at 
present  limited  to  the  leaves,  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  stems  and  roots  later 
on  in  the  season,  where  former  are  not 
available.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inves- 
tigation will  result  in  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy  which  will  promptly  check  the 
threatened  plague. 


Heavy  shipments  of  apples  are  now 
being  made  to  Australia,  and  the  demand 
is  growing  all  the  time.  The  Eari  Fruit 
Company  have  just  shipped  twelve  car- 
loads on  the  Zelandia,  and  to  fill  further 
orders  have  been  compelled  to  buy  up 
the  crop  all  over  the  State,  and  some  of 
the  crop  in  Oregon. 

The  Australians  cannot  raise  as  good 
apples  as  we  do  here,  and  they  are  ready 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  supply. 


The  Viticultceal  Commissioners  have 
issued  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  to  take 
place  at  the  rooms,  204  Montgomery  street, 
on  October  26th.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  make  final  arrangements  toward 
establishing  a  permanent  exhibit  and  Viti- 
cnltural Exchange  in  Piatt's  Hall.  The 
Viticnltural  Commissioners  have  already 
leased  the  hall  and  propose  to  furnish  it  as 
a  permanent  exchange  where  wine  producers 
and  dealers  can  meet,  and  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  wine  district  in  the  State 
will  be  on  hand  in  a  pure  state. 


''  The  Merchant  " — The  only  recognized 
wine  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE     1,08     ANO*XEB     VINE    ROT. 


Reports  of  Investlicntlon  by    tbe   Vltl- 
rnllnrnl  OtoiDilsHlonpr's  Expert. 


John    H.    ir/tep/er,    £s(j.. 

Chief  Ex€rutiue  Officer: 
Deab    SiBi^Please    find    enclosed    the 
weekly  report  of  Mr.  Ethelbert  Dowleny  as 
to  cause   of  death    of  vines  in  this  section. 
Sent  at  Mr.  Shorb's  requeet. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  M.  Randolph, 

Private  Secy. 
San  Gabriel    Oct.  6,  1888. 


J.  Dt  Barth  Skorh,  Esg., 

State    V'Uicultural  CommUssioner: 

Sie;—I  beg  herewith  to  present  my  first 
weekly  report  of  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
death  of  vines  in  this  section. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  remains  this  season,  during  which  the 
foliage  of  the  vines  can  be  studied,  I  have 
thought  it  best  not  to  make  any  extended 
investigation  of  the  stem  and  roots  until 
the  leaves  and  branches  have  been  worked 
out. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Ethelbebt  Dowlent. 

Safi  Gabriel,   October  1,   1888. 


The  investigation  during  the  past  week 
has  been  practically  confined  to  the  older 
parts  of  the  vineyard,  planted  with  the 
Mission  grape,  this  part  seems  to  be  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole,  and,  in  addition,  oc- 
cupies both  high  and  low  ground.  It  has 
been  traversed  in  various  directions  so  as  to 
cover  all  parts. 

The  vines  through  out  show  the  same 
general  characters,  and  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups  as  follows. 

In  this  group  the  vines  are  either  quite 
dead,  or  almost  so,  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off,  leaving  the  leaf  stalks  on  the 
branches,  and  the  fruit  bunches  have  dried 
up. 

This  group  containing  the  remaining 
vines  proved  to  be  more  or  less  affected  all 
through,  both  in  leaves  and  fruit,  varying 
from  a  few  leaves,  to  more  than  half  the 
vine. 

The  leaves  have  all  fallen  off,  leaving  the 
leaf  stalks  on  the  branches,  these  leaf 
stalk.'!  aie  completely  dried  up  from,  either 
just  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  leaf 
blade,  to  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
stalk,  and  present  a  different  appearance 
from  stalks  which  have  died  in  the  natural 
course  of  things. 

The  green  branches  usually  show  on  their 
upper  surfaces  slightly  raised  warty 
patches,  red,  brown  and  silver  iu  color, 
these  often  exhibit  slight  fissures.  The 
older  brtnches;  which  the  bark  has  taken 
on  its  brown  color,  show  abundance  of 
small  spots  of  fungus  growth. 

The  fruit  bunches,  of  all  ages,  on  these 
vines  are  usually  quite  shrivelled  up,  and 
have  all  the  stalks  dried  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  leaf  stalks,  these  fruit  stalks 
are  usually  covered  with  fungus  growth. 

In  this  group  the  vines  very  much  in  ap- 
pearance some  have  a  large  proportion  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit  withered,  others  have 
only  a  few  leaves  gone  wrong,  but  in  all 
cases  the  features  are  the  same.  The  leaves 
look  as  though  they  had  been  scorched 
along  the  edges,  the  mischief  has  always 
begun  at  some  point  of  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  and  has  then  spread  inwards,  the 
part  affected  has  dried  up,  turned  brown. 


*^nd  curled  iu  upon  the  upper  surface,  an< 
on  almost  every  leaf  examined,  numberiuj 
many  hundreds:  the  dead  portion  showi 
numerous  spots  of  fungus  similar  to  tha 
noticed  on  the  fruit  stalks. 

Some  of  the  fruit  bunches  are  quit) 
spoiled,  others  only  in  part;  the  affeclet 
parts,  and  sometimes  even  plump  berriei 
show  spots  of  fungus  similar  to  that  notei 
above. 

A  microscopic  examinatiun  of  the  leave 
shows  that  on  the  decayed  portion  there  i 
a  plentiful  growth  of  a  minute  fungus,  th 
spots  on  the  surface  being  formed  by  th 
fructification. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  at 
tempting  to  trace  the  funguB  into  the  lea 
tissu^i,  but  at  present  this  attempt  has  no 
been  successful. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  th 
warty  patches  on  the  branches  shows  tha 
they  are  due  to  the  growth  of  a  small  fuu 
gus,  immediately  underneath  the  cuticle 
where  it  has  formed  a  network  of  shor 
jointed  branches,  this  growth  has  cause, 
the  epidernal  cells  in  contact  with  it  to  be 
come  filled  with  a  dark  brown  deposit,  am 
has  caused  ttie  tissue  itself  to  form  th 
warty  excrescences,  finally  the  cuticle  ha 
been  ruptured,  and  through  this  ruptur 
the  fungus  has  come  to  the  outside.  Ii 
this  case  also  the  attempt  to  follow  the  fun 
gus  growth  deeper  into  tbe  tissues  has  nc 
yet  been  successful. 

Numerous  instances  were  observed,  oi 
the  branches,  in  which  the  fungus  spore 
had  lodged  in  some  of  the  numerous  irregn 
lurities  of  tbe  surface  and  had  just  begui 
their  growth.  Further  examination  of  al 
these  is,  of  course,  necessary. 

Ethelbebt  Dowleny. 

San  Gabriel,   Oct.  Ist,   1888. 


J. /ye  Barth  Snorb,  Esq.,  Stale  Viticul 
tural  Cojnmissioner: 

Sib  :— Herewith  I  beg  to  present  my  sec 
ond  weekly  report  of  work  done  in  connee 
tion  with  the  investigation  int«  the  cause 
of  the  Los  Angeles  vine  rot. 

Much  time  has  of  necessity  been  take] 
up  by  the  microscopic  work,  which  doe 
not  make  a  great  show  on  paper,  hence  th 
shortness  of  the  accompanying  report. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ethelbebt  Dowleny, 

San  Gabriel,  Oct.  8,   1888. 

latest  bepobt. 
John   n.  mteeler,  Chief   Executive  Office 
Viiicultural  Commission  ; 

Dear  Sib  : — Enclosed  please  find  seconi 
weekly   report   of   Mr.  Ethelbert  Donleny 
Forwarded  at  request  of  Mr.  Shorb. 
Very  Respectfully, 

C.  M.  Randolph,  Private  Secy. 
San  Gabriel.  Oct.  9,  1888. 


During  the  week  fresh  parts  of  the  vine 
yard  have  been  gone  over  and  the  micro 
scopic  examination  of  the  leaves  an( 
branches  has  been  continued. 

The  examination  of  fresh  parts  of  th 
vineyard,  planted  with  other  varieties,  ani 
containing  younger  vines  than  the  portioi 
previously  examined,  has  not  revealed  an; 
new  features  of  apparent  importance  so  fa 
as  the  parts  of  vines  above  ground  are  con 
cerned. 

The  younger  vines  have  gone  off  in  thi 
same  manner  as  those  much  older,  her< 
and  there  single  vines,  and  in  other  placei 
groups  of  vines  have  been  attacked,  thi 
only  difference  noticeable  between  the  con 
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litioD  of  the  jouugiT  Ttnes  aud  the  older 
4aDU  is  the  exU-Dt  to  which  the  vioea  have 
nffercd.  AmoDgst  those  examiot-d  the 
ilataro  aod  Burger  Tarieties  have  BQfft^red 
Dost,  th^  former  severely  ;  th*-  Trousseau, 
^infandel,  Carignau.  and  Greoache  havioK, 
a  this  TiDeyard,  suffered  bat  little. 

Some  wild  vines  in  a  neighboring  canyon 
o  which  attention  was  called,  were  visited, 
fhey  Seem  to  have  gone  off  in  a  manner 
lomewhat  similar  to  the  cultivated  vines. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
eaves  and  branches  has  involved  the  mak- 
ng  of  a  large  number  of  sectionfi.  bnt  the 
nngns  mentioned  in  last  week's  report  has 
lot  been  traced  any  deeper  into  the  tisfiues 
irith  sufficient  clearness  to  amount  to  cer- 
;ainty.  In  the  case  of  the  branches,  a  fun- 
^n  does  certainly  exidt  in  the  tissues  of  the 
epidermis,  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  the 
iepth  to  which  it  penetrates.  In  connec- 
Liou  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  black 
fungus,  covering  the  leaves  of  olive  and 
orange  trees,  has  been  found  to  rontain,  in 
addition  to  others,  forms  quite  like  those 
round  on  the  vines.  ^Hiether  they  are 
realty  the  same  remains  to  be  seen. 

Up  to  the  present  no  traces  of  any  insect 
have  been  found  on  the  affected  vines. 

Etbklbkbt  Doslest. 

San  Gahrifl,  Oct.  8,  1888. 


or   i.'*T»:Kt:KT     to    wine^makkb*. 


WHOLESALE    MARKET. 

QuoUtiona  gixtn  are  for  large  lot*  to  the  whole 
Hletnle. 

CAUrOKXIA    &AISI5S. 

lift]  ret,  (Quarters  and  EtubUu.  '25,  50  and  75  c«nts 
bigher  rcapcctively  tbaD  whole  box  price*. 

London  Uvcn.  ch<^ce  per  boi $1  66®  1  76 

•    tanc>       "      "    1  80«  2  OO 

Late™,  per  box I  50®  1  66 

Loose  Mu«catcls,  common,  per  box....  1  40A  1  G<> 
choice,         "      *'....   1  66«  I  60 

fuicy.       •■    "  ....  1  eoe  1  80 

L'nsUismed    *'     io  nek*,  per  ti 4^^        6c 

Stemmed         "         "  "        6^    6V 

BeedlcM  "        **  4«        6c 

per  30-fc.  box 90® 

"  Sultanas,  unbleached,  in  boxes,  V  >••        ^€1 

bleached,  "        "  © 

CAMtKP  QRAm. 

Cape*.  MuiKat.  2^  9^.9  I  40«t  1  50.  GalU.  4  50 
aib.  tins     2  26^  2  45 

San  I>ricd  Grapes,  Stemleas,  ska, 3^  ®4 

Bud    "  "       L'nstemed.  aks,.  3^  3K 


Soc«r  UnoiaiionA- 


Catifomia  Sugar  Refinery  price  list  dated 
October  23rd  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  7',c; 
Circle  A  Crushed,  7',c;  FineCmshed.yJsc 
Extra  Powdered,  7*(C;  Dr)-  Granulated, 
7^c;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  7>  ^c;  Extra  C 
6>ic;  Golden  C,  6c;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls,  20c;  hf  do,  MJ^c;  5-gall  kegs, 
27J^c;  1  gall  tins,  37Jic  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  October  23rd:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,  7^'' c;  Circle  .\.  Crushed,  Ij-ic;  Fine 
Crushed, 7", c;  Powdered,  7>hc;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered,  8,'ic;  Dry  Granulated,  c;  7'^XX 
Dry  GranuUted.  7  J  ic;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  7>;c;  Extra  C.  6».;c;  Golden  C.  C'^c; 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon.  

In  The  San  Francisco  Market,  Table 
Grapes  are  in  light  supply  and  very  firm  at 
an  advance  in  prices.  Wine  Graph's  are  in 
fair    demand.       W  ote    Wine    Grapes 

$12  U(»(a$l5  V  to°'or  ZinfaDdeUnd$10  00 
(a  $15  00  for  other  kinds;  Table  Grapes. 
2o(S25o  "fJ  box  for  Black,  GOta  75c  for  Corn- 
ichons,  50(a  3;>c  for  Sweetwater,  ^Xft  GOc 
for  Tokays  and  60(a  75c  for  Mnscot. 


The  following  letter  addressed  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Charies  Meiueeke  i  Co.  of  this  city, 
explains  itself  and  as  its  contents  seem  to 
be  of  special  inten-st  to  our  California  wine 
makers  and  wine  merchants,  we  cheerfnlly 
call  their  attention  to  its  importance. 

Editob  Mebchikt: 

We  beg  herewith  to  submit  to  yon  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  A.  Chevallier- 
Appert's  last  letter,  which  may  prove  inter- 
estiog  and  utit-ful  to  the  wine  makers  and 
wine  merchauts  of  California.  He  says 
about :  Oenotannin  for  while  and  red 
wines,  I  recommend  earnestly  that  it  be 
sprinkled  on  the  grapes  when  they  are  go- 
ng into  the  crusher  or  press,  in  order  that 
it  may  pass,  in  the  must,  through  the  fer- 
mentation, controlling  and  regulating  it, 
and  that  it  may  show  its  beneficieut  effect 
upon  the  yonug  wine.  This  is  for  European 
wines,  and  the  best  method  of  using  it.  The 
Oenotannin  can  however  also  be  used  on 
fermented  wmes,  young  and  old,  as  wanted. 
For  the  clarification  afterwards  of  white 
and  red  wines  you  can  safely  recommend 
my  Pulveriue  as  superior  to  any  clarifier 
used;  its  reputation  is  firmly  established  in 
all  wine-making  countries,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  your  California  wine  makers  will 
recognize  its  great  merits  after  the  first 
trial. 

Wishing  to  bring  this  commnuication  to 
the  notice  of  the  wine  interest  of  Califor- 
nia, we  beg  you  will  kindly  insert  the  above 
in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  jouma! 
and  referring  to  onr  advertisements. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chables  Mrinecss  &  Co, 

P,  S. — In  conclusion  we  l»egto  state  that 
Chevallier-Appert's  Oenotannin  and  Pul- 
verine  ha\e  been  analysed  by  Professor 
Rising  of  the  State  University,  Berkeley, 
and  recommended  as  perfectly  safe  for  use 
in  wines.     ^^^^_^^___^^^ 

Thb  following  telegram  was  recently 
sent  to  Congressman  Morrow  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  : 

Han.  W  W.  HoTTOw^  H&uxe  of  Reprt- 
seniatives,  Washinnton,  D.  C..-  The  under- 
signed wine-dealers  and  members  of  the 
Wine-DeaU-rs*  Association  of  this  city  most 
earnestly  op]>ose  that  pait  of  the  Senate 
Tariff  Bill,  Schedule  H,  placing  only  six 
cents  specific  duty  per  gallon  on  fruit  juices 
llie  adulterations  of  American  wines  here- 
tofore complained  of  have  been  accom 
plished  mainly  through  the  nse  of  cherry 
juice,  which  comes  in  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  fruit  juices  in  tariff  schedule.  We 
look  with  alarm  at  the  low  tariff  projwsed 
for  these  articles  as  calcnlattr-d  to  jeopardize 
the  best  intert-sts  of  Ameiic&n  wines,  and 
especially  those  of  our  State.  Fruit  juiet^^s 
should  pay  the  same  duty  as  wine  nndcr  24 
per  cent  alcohol,  and  we  earnestly  urge  you 
to  use  your  best  influence  to  secure  a  meas- 
ure in  accordance  with  these  expressions. 

Signed  :  Arpad  Haraszlhy  A  Co.,  J. 
Gundlach  i  Co.,  C.  Schilling  &  Co.,  Kob- 
|pr  A-  Frohling,  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co., 
S.  Lachmau  &  Co.,  B.  Dr.-vfus  A  Co., 
C.  Carpy  i  Co.,  Lachmau  Jt  Jacobi,  Koh 
ler  &  Van  Bergen. 


1*BX  Los  Gatos  and  Saratoga  W'ine  and 
Fniit  Companj  has  manofactored  to  dat« 
120,000  gallons  of  wine,  mostly  claret,  and 
lighter  in  quality  than  that  made  last  sea- 
son, the  demand  for  the  table  being  for 
wine  with  leaa     eight  and  sngar. 


BKET-St'OAR      DITIBS     IN     FRAJICE 


The  London  Kconomist  says.  A  bill  is 
now  under  discussion  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment to  modify  the  sugar  duties  for  the 
fourth  time  aince  the  law  of  1884.  with  a 
Tiewof  dimtnisbing  the  bonns  obtained  by 


manufacturers.  In  May  of  last  year  the 
excise  duty  paid  on  sugar  for  home  con- 
sumption was  raised  from  50  to  GO  francs, 
and  the  additional  ten  francs  were  to  be 
paid,  not  only  on  sugar  subject  to  taxation, 
bnt  also  on  the  portion  which  was  allowed 
to  go  free,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  production,  the  beetroot  being 
worked  up  being  taxed  at  an  e«uroated  yield 
of  6  per  cent.,  whereas  iu  that  year  it  pro- 
duced nearly  9  per  cent.  The  new  duty 
consiHted,  consequently,  of  a  principal 
duty  of  50  francs  per  100  kilograms  (2 
cwt.),  and  a  supplementary  duly,  or  surtax, 
of  10  francs.  The  Government  has  now 
pr-sented  a  bill  to  reduce  the  principal 
duty  to  40  francs  and  increase  the  surtax  to 
20  francs.  The  total  duty  on  Uxable  sugar 
remains  the  same,  or  CO  francs;  but  the 
duty  on  the  surplus  is  to  be  increased  from 
10  to  20  francs,  and  the  bonus  or  bounty, 
when  sugar  is  manufactured  in  bond  for 
exportation,  becomes  reduced  from  50  to  40 
francs.  Friends  of  the  manufacturers, 
couiprisingall  the  agricultural  party  iu  the 
Chamber,  oppose  the  bill  as  an  act  of  bad 
faith  in  taking  back  from  producers  a  con- 
cession which  had  served  as  a  basis  for 
their  operations.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
replies  that  manufacturers  will  obtain  a 
partial  compensation  in  the  further  increase 
in  the  yields  this  year  to  nearly  9j;  per 
cent.  It  was,  besides,  never  contemplated 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
should  be  lost.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
system,  established  iu  18H4,  the  bonns  of 
the  manufacturers  amounted  to  25.000.000 
francs;  in  the  second  to  43,000,000,  in  the 
third  to  92,000,000.  and  in  the  present  year 
with  the  surtax  of  10  francs,  it  will  still 
amount  to  64,000,000  francs.  The  public 
will  have,  consequeutly,  paid  in  four  years 
225,000, 0<H)  francs  in  the  form  of  duty  on 
sugar  not  received  by  the  treasury.  It  is 
true  that  the  price  of  duty-paid  sugar  iu 
France  fell  from  104  franca  per  100  kilo- 
grams in  1884  to  H7  francs  50  centimes  in 
1857,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the 
duty  from  40  to  GO  francs,  and  manufactur- 
ers pretend,  which  is,  no  doubt  in  a  meas- 
ure true,  that  the  bonus  has  been  shared 
between  them  and  the  consumer;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has 
also  fallen  from  the  increased  production, 
and  to  prevent  Belgian  and  German  sugar 
entering  France,  a  surtax  of  7  francs  is 
levied  on  European  sugar.  The  present 
bill  is  still  undt-r  discussion,  bnt  in  one  or 
two  divisions  taken  the  majority  for  it  was 
two  to  one,  and  little  doubt  exists  that  it 
will  be  voted.  The  law  would,  however, 
only  be  applied  from  September  1  next.  An 
effect  of  it  will  be  to  reduce  the  indirect 
bounty  on  French  sugar  exported  to  Eng- 
land. The  legal  yield  or  taxable  portion  of 
sugar  manufactured  was  raised  on  Septem- 
ber 1  last  from  G  to  7  per  cent.  A  manu- 
facturer working  in  bond  for  export  dis- 
charges his  bond  on  eX|Kirting  in  sugar  7 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  beet-root  taken 
in.  and  sells  the  sur|tluH  in  France  on  pay- 
ment of  the  surtax  of  10  francs  p<r  100 
kilograms,  the  difference  of  50  francs  be- 
low the  proper  duty  of  60  francs  forming 
the  indirect  bounty.  Aa  the  surtax  is  to  U* 
raised  to  20  francs  the  bounty  will  become 
rciir.ced  to  40  francs,  but  it  will  be  obUined 
on  a  quantity  equal  to  almul  ont-fourlh  of 
the  sugar  export-  1 


San  Fbancisco  has  now  arrived  at  the 
most  interesting  period  of  its  history.  The 
wave  of  pio^ess  is  gradually  sweeping 
westward,  bringing  with  it  new  ideas  based 
on  the  broader  and  firmei  views,  developed 
by  the  costly  experiences  of  a  century  in 
older  cities  of  the  Eastern  Sj^tes.  Local 
improvements  must  be^fostered  and  carried 
out.  and  in  this  conuecliou  the  condition 
of  our  streets  is  of  permanent  importance. 
The  power  in  this  direction  for  good  or  ill 
lies  with  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  an 
office  about  to  be  filled  at  the  approaching 
election.  The  present  incumbent,  who  is 
also  a  candidate  for  re-election  on  tha 
Democratic  ticket,  has  not  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations  of  the  people  who  placed  him 
in  office  last  election.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly elect  Irvine  Graham,  the  Republican 
Nominee,  who,  irrespective  of  the  benefi- 
cial qualities  generally  ascribed  to  new 
brooms,  can  be  depended  upon  to  conduct 
the  business  of  his  office  nntamiuated  by 
millionaire  or  co-operative  influences,  which 
have  been  the  bane  of  the   present  regime. 


Sknd  the  "UiRCHAirt"  to  yoor  friends 
in  the  East. 


C.  S.  LAmsisTER,  the  Bepnblican  Nom- 
inee for  the  position  of  Sheriff,  is  a  gentle- 
man who  can  be  depended  upon  to  fill  this 
most  important  office  in  a  manner  which  will 
reflect  credit  on  the  party.  He  is  no  seeker 
after  political  preferment,  and  his  nomina- 
tion is  the  result  of  desire  upon  the  part  of 
a  convention  composed  of  representative 
citizens,  to  place  before  the  electors  of  this 
city,  names  which  will  be  a  guarantee  for 
honesty  in  the  management  of  public  affaira, 
free  from  all  taint  of  boss  influences. 

Mr.  Laumeister  has  been  identified  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  city  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  as  proprietor  of  the 
mills  which  bear  his  name.  His  acceptance 
of  the  nomination  is  a  fitting  subject  of 
congratulation  among  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  future  welfare  of  San  Francisco. 


CrSA    hI'iJAK    aiACHIXES. 

The  German  official  IlamhU  Archiv  re- 
ports from  Havana:  "Machinery  gives 
rise  to  great  competition  between  French, 
British,  German  and  .American  makers. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  machinery  imported  into 
Cuba  is  far  the  sugur  industry,  and  the  re- 
maining for  manufacturing  purposes  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  French  makers  occupied  a 
very  favorable  position  at  one  time,  bnt 
this  they  have  largely  lost,  owing  to  having 
neglected  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
which  have  gone  on  in  sogtir  machinery. 
The  share  of  Great  Britian  in  the  supply  of 
machinery  is  a  large  one.  In  comparison 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britian  sup- 
plies cheaper  material,  bnt  more  costly 
workmanship.  Hence  the  later  country  has 
the  advantage  in  those  articles  in  which  the 
proportion  of  material  to  workmanship  is 
large.  The  British  manufacturer,  who  is 
also  generally  the  eiportt-r,  shares  no  trou- 
ble or  cost  in  oider  to  learn  the  ^>ecial 
needs  of  the  island  and  faciliutes  sales  by 
giving  favorable  conditions  of  credit.  Theaa 
circumstances,  combined  with  IhL^at^rling 
qualities  of  British  productions,  give  them 
the  first  place  in  thin  market.  Germany 
has  been  carjing  on  a  highly  successful 
competition  with  France,  Great  Britian  and 
North  America.  A  8|>ecial  mention  in  this 
department  is  due  to  the  Briliah  manufac- 
turer who  supply  copper,  brass  and  iron 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
The  value  of  the  German  import  of  this 
class  of  goods  in  prerions  years  roty  be  ea- 
timated  at  about  a.i»o<t,000  marks,  but  ia 
1887  it  only  eqoaled  800,000  marks. 
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OUR    NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO'S  STEAMER  CRANADA,  OCT.   ID,  1888. 


TO     NEW   YORK. 


MARKS. 

aUIPFBBS. 

PACKAOKa  AND   C0XTRKT8. 

OALLOX8 

valcr 

B  DrejfoB&Co 

N&pa  Valley  Wine  Co  . 
C  Carpy  &  Co 

Lachman  &  Jacobi  . . . 

C  Schilling  &  Co 

AutfKuehne 

'* 

Eppinjjer  &  Co 

Kohler&  Frohliiig. . . . 

498 

1,247 

50 

5u 

303 

25 

56 

796 

56 

l,39^ 

752 

94 

61 

2.339 

95 

946 

65 

82 

A   H .". 

25  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

625 

60 

J  H  C 

C  H  0  M 

e  barrels  Wine 

154 

I  lialf-barrel  Brandy 

53 

IBbarrels  Wine 

325 
130 

P  &  Co 

A  U            

15  barrels  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

4t>  tiarreU  Wine 

2  barrels  Brandy 

20  barrels  Wine 

LK 

A  VCo 

1.-221 
227 
473 

C  3 

41 

WH  H 

a  octaves  Wine      

61 

B  HC 

SocUves  Wine 

81 

720 
65 

2,488 

2.600 

1,079 

246 

737 

246 

2,455 

102  ( 

) 

81 

OH 

AC 

14  barrels  Wine             ^ 

12  half-barrels  Wine. ) 

360 
65 

1.492 

Kohler  k  Van  Bergen  . 
Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 

12  half-puncheons  Wine [ 

V  in  diamond 

obarrels  Wine 

15  barrels  Wine 

10  half  barrels  Brandy 

50  barrels  Wine 

80 
240 
4  30 

820 

19.147 
572 

TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


F  A,  Corinto J  Gundlach  &Co.. 

A  E  J,  Puntas  Arenas 


R  P,  La  I'nion  . 
R  S,  La  Unioa., 
F  A.  Corinto  . . . 


A  D,  Gees 

OC,  La  Libertad..  .. 
H  V.  Amapala 

PT,  Puntas  Arenas.. 


E  L  G  Steele  &  Co. . . . 
John  T  Wright  &  Co  . 
W  Loaiza 


Q  &  <^  in  diamond.  La  I'niou 

H  O  in  square.  Corinto 

E  R,  La  t'nion 


V  H,  La  Union 

C  P.  San  Jose  de  Quat. . 


L  &  C,  San  Josh  de  Quat.. 

J  C,  Corinto 

C  S,  Corinto , 

M  M,  Corinto 

S  D  P,  Corinto 

B  B  &  Co,  La  LiberUd 


KG.  Corinto 

L  C,  Amapala 

C  S.  Oees 

M  A,  ChaDiperi(;o  . 


Crrela  k  Urioste., 


Sperrv  &  Co .   . . , 
B  Dreyfus  k  Co. , 


Schwartz  Bros 

A  Greenbaum  &   Co  , 
E  Kemen  &  Co 

Montealesrre  k  Co. . .. 
bloom,  Biruch  i  Co. 


EngdeSahla&Co.. 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co . 


2  cases  Whiskey 

4  barrels  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine  

60  cases  Wine 

16  cases  Wine 

4  ca-ies  Whiskey  ... 
2^  barrels  Wine  .... 

1  ke>:  Wine 

4  cases  Bramly 

2  barrel    Wine 

1  keg  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

6  keg«  Wine 

40  cases  Wine 

14  kejrs  Wine 

12  packages  Wine  .. 
6  packa^'es  Wine  ... 

2  cases  Wine 

4  barrels  Wine 

6^2  bariels  Wine... 
2H  barrels  Wine... 
2\  barr.-ls  Wine  .. 
1  a  barrels  Wine.. ,. 

25cjses  Wine 

,3  half-barrels  Wine.. 

1  hQ.lf-barrel  Wine  . , 

5  kegs  Wine 

18  cases  Wine 

I  half-barrel  Wine 

3  half  barrels  Wine  . 

o  kegs  Wine 

10  kege  Wine 

20  cases  Whiskey  . . 
12  kegs  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  197  cases  and 
Total  amount  of  Brandy  ,4  cases  and  ... 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey,  26  cases  and. . 


TO    MEXICO. 


U  H.  Sao  Bias 

L  &  W,  MazUlan. 

B  T.San  BUis 

J  U,  San  Bias 

H  S,San  Bias 

A  G  i  C 


*2  cases  Wine. . . 

2  ke^  Wine 

1  keg  Whiskey 
1  cask  Wine. .    . 

3  barrels  Wine., 
il  barrel  Wine... 

K  C  Eldridge 1*2  casks  Wine.... 


Thannhauser  k  Co.. 


L  F  Listreta 

Tbannhauser  k  Co 

J  G  Me\erink  


Total  amount  of  Wine.  2  cases  and  . 
Total  amount  of  Whiskey 


TO     PANAMA. 


Mc 
i  v.. 


Urrela  &  Urioste 50  cases  Wine 

.4  G  Chauchi Il  case  Claret 

"  Il  case  While  Wine., 
L  F  Lastreta Il5  cases  Wine 

"  il  cask  Wine 

'*  'l  half-barrel  Wine.. 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  67  casea  and  . 


TO    GERMANY. 


H  T .  I  CCarpyCo |  2  half  barrels  W.ae.. 


189 
75 


370 
55 
50 

14 


2' 

155 

95 

228 


120 


59 
150 

4h 
115 

402 
5 


517 

118 

52 

237 

64 

32 

40 

12 

28 

57 

21 

70 

30 

73 

120 

214 

S8 

46 

8 

300 

60 

20 

8 

4J2 
75 
20 
41 

160 
20 

101 
68 

179 

134 

320 


$2,832 

28 

183 


$12 
33 
15 
24 

150 
40 
46 


189 

3 

4 

45 

27 

8 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


ORSTINAilOX. 


Honolulu., 

Altata 

Japan 

Rahuliu... 
Victoria  .. 

Japan 

S:!Otl»nd.., 
England.. 
France.... 


Forest  Qoeen.    ... 

E.  Schroeder 

Cityof  New  York., 

Anna  

Mexico 

Belgic , 

John  McDonald... 


Bark 

Schooner. . . 
Steamer.... 
Schooner.. 

Steamer 

Steamer. ... 

Ship 

Ship 

Ship 


352 
168 
69 
614 
192 
60 
26 
204 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 21,887  gallons       Sll,98t 

Tola!  Miscellaneous  phiproents 4,889       "  3,27 


300,000     FRUIT     TRElilg 


k 


UlJ 

I  EST4BLISHED  18.52), 
We    offer   for    the   season    of    1888-89    a    large    and    very    complete    nsaortmenl 
FRUIT  TREES   grown   absolatelf  without   irrigation. 

Also  OrnanienUI   anj  Shatle  Trees.  Nut  Trees.  Orange  anj  Lemon  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Urape  V 
EverKreeiis,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Rotes,  Bulbs.  Seeds,  etc.,  etc. 

LiRGE    STOCK    OF    OLIVE    TREE.S,    ALL    SIZES. 

JAPANESE    TREES    AND    SHRUBS    IJi     GREAT    VARIE 

<'orrespoiiilence     Re^ppct  fully     Kolicltcd. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


419-421    Sansome    Street, 


CALIFOR» 


For  Public  Administrator, 

JAMES  C.  PENNIE 


(Preseut  iQcnmbent). 


FRO.W    I.EFT    TO     RIVUT. 


For  City  and  County  Attorney, 

GEO.  FLOURNOY,  Jr. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE. 


C.  S.  LAUMEISTER, 

Republican  Nominee  for 


TO    HONOLDLTJ  —  Pee  Steamer  Austbalia. 


O  in  tliamond Donald  Gedee 1*200  kegs  Wine.. 

F  AS&Ca Ic  Schilling  &  Co .2  casks  Wine 

"  I  "  ,2  barrels  Wine  ... 

H  J jWilnierding  A:  Co    ....  5  cases  Whiskey. 

"  !Arpad  Haraszthy  i  Co  5  barrels  Wine. . . 

"  i  "  .50  kegs  Wine 

"  I  "  ly  kegs  Wine  ... 

W  S  L  in  diamond S  Lachman  &  Co : 4  barrels  Wine... 

WLL Lenormand  Bros {3  ^rels  Wine  .. 

TotaJ  amount  of  Wine 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey 


80 

1.400 

124 

66 

12 

217 

250 

130 

206 

151 

2,574 
42 


$40 
3.164 

75 

40 

62 

175 

222 

109 

381 

98 

82,064 
90 


OLIVE  TREES, 

RESISTANT  VINES. 

Also  all  varieties  of  Rieslings,  Palms. 
Roses,  aud  a  general  assortment  of  Ever- 
greens, including  Redwoods,  Madronas — 
all  well  established.     For  sale  at 

Canyado  Nursery, 

p.  0.  BOX  .Si;, 
Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


14P1  T4LltI_  raSIEIES. 

kruitandnut  trees 

(Large  Assortment); 

— C  RAPE     VINES  , 

RESISTANT     GRAPE    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

ORAXOK    TREES. 

iM  Qzszui.  unsezsT  stock. 

£3"    All   Vnirrijj'ated  and  Fre6  from    Disease.    ^1 
Atlflre<ts, 

LEONARD    COATES, 
NAPA    tlTI,    -     -     -    CALIFORMA. 


Dr.  Delannay,  a  French  scientist,  ass 
that  centrifugal  movement  of  the  hanc 
that  is,  from  left  to  right — is  character 
of  intelligence  and  higher  developm 
centripetal,  or  the  reverse,  is  iudicativt 
incomplete  evolntion.  He  suggests  thi 
a  scientific  test  in  employing  servants 
others.  To  ascertain  the  qualities  ol 
applicant  cook  give  her  a  plate  to  clea 
a  sauce  to  make,  aud  watch  how  she  m 
her  hand  in  either  act.  If  she  movi 
from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  direction  of 
hands  of  his  watch,  you  may  trust  her 
the  other  way,  she  is  certain  to  be  st 
aud  incapable.  The  intelligence  of  pe 
may  also  be  gauged  by  asking  thee 
make  a  circle  on  paper  with  a  pencil, 
noting  in  which  directiou  the  ham 
moved .  The  good  students  in  a  me 
matical  class  draw  circles  from  It-ft  tor 
"Down  East*'  a  similar  test  of  "  facu 
has  existed  from  the  earli-ist  day. 
Yankee  faroier  would  hire  "a  hand' 
"storekeeper"  employ  a  clerk  who  sh 
whittle  to  him  instead  of  from  him. 


PRIIKINU     IN     AVTtmif. 


An  experienced  grape  cultarist,  in  F 
lar  Gardening,  for  the  benefit  of  proi 
tors,  says;  I  would,  when  pruning  ii 
autumn  or  winter,  preserve  as  much  o: 
well-ripened  wood  as  possible,  and, 
cutting  into  lengths  of  about  one  foot, 
in  boxes  of  sand  aud  place  in  a  cool  c 
until  spring,  when  they  can  be  placed 
side,  choosing  a  moist  and  somewhat  sh 
situation.  Plant  in  mellow  soil  in  t 
made  by  a  spade  aud  firm  the  earth 
about  them.  Keep  them  in  rows  eig 
ten  inches  apart,  aud  five  or  six  apa 
the  row.  If  possible,  let  each  cutting 
three  buds,  one  at  the  top,  one  at  the 
tom  and  a  third  in  the  middle,  to  be  1 
the  surface  of  the  grouud  when  the  c« 
is  planted.  Thus  treated  no  mulchi 
required,  but  they  must  be  kept  free 
weeds. 


Subscribe  for  the  M£Bcba»x. 
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OLIVE  RANCH  OF  448  ACRES, 

>r240Acrea  in  one  place  aud  208  in  tbe 
(ther.  Sold  together  or  apart,  haviug 
,1,000  olives  planted,  and  commence  to 
>ear  iu  1887.  Fully  (quipped  with  build- 
Dg9,  agricnltural  tools,  horses,  etc.  Sixty 
ons  of  hay  aud  plenty  of  grain;  flue  Btreani 
if  water.  Title  perfect.  Silaated  in  Santa 
Jarbara  county,  near  Los  Olivos  depot. 
Vill  st'll  at  a  bai^ain. 
Fur  particulars  apply  to 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

lAMTA     HtRBAKA. TAL,. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  iu  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acr»-8  planted  iu  the  finest  variety  of 
viufS.  The  balance  rich  rivi-r  bottom,  aud 
rolliug  land  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  spiingA  and 
plenty  of  oaV  and  redwood  timbei  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  aud 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  ronds 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  iu 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mrbchant. 


IXCORfilllATFn  1S9I. 


«flO   ACRES 


L    G.    SRESOriCH  Sf    CO, 

505  and  507  Saisome  St.,  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATED  C0C0.\SL"1.    Muuuhctiiriiig    rvrn,-   duv.      .\sk   yoor  Grocer   lor 

Pioueer  briiud.     It  is  tbe  bt-st  And  ebeapeet  io  the  world.     Medals 

Qwnrdtd    in    nil    Ftiirs    where    exhibited. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY  CO, 

NiLEs.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Crapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc. 

KOH  COMPLBTB  LIST,  SEVD  FOR  OVR  NEW  CATJLOOVE. 

OHN  ROCK,   Manager,       -       -       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO, 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


JALIFORNIA    WINERY    AND    SECURITY    COMPANY. 

>Vines  Stored  and  Loans  Negotiated  on  I'lire  Souud  Mines  Ouly. 

U.   A.  PKLLJ-rr  of  St.  Ili-icna  will  iiuptrintcml   the  careful  treat nvnt  o(  the  Wines  stortil,  and  will  iwue 
irUfl«tf8on  niaturit>  olthtir  ji.iminene*8.  D.   Jf.  C'ANIIIM,  Nperelary. 

WAKEHUUSES-Fonncrly  BUtpur  refiuirlea,  Eighth  and  Braiiiiaii  Ste.    OFt'ICe— ^iUU  DAtterj  St. 

SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  G-roceries 

cluffJbros. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

J.^NIARY  1,  1875 *     3uO,000  $     747,488  « 

JAXl'ARY    1,1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

JANUARY   1,  1888 l,0OO,fl00  2,181,925  18 

lH)sses  Paid  in  Twentj-flTC  Years,  $7,600,000  00. 

D.  .1.  STAPLES,  President.  VTM.  J.  DrTTO.V,  Secretary, 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-Presideu,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  Asat.  Secretary. 

*  ^^^^^ 

Double  Acting  Wine  Force  Pump 

The  annvxt^  .  nt  reiremita  (ur  Iloritorlal  ( h«ll*i  pe  Wire 
tump,  ol  crt»t  ceinpectreta  and  fower,  for  dw  in  tnm  rtilart  for 
pumiiinjr  from  one  tank  into  ■nother.  The  CTllntlcrs  of  our  Iron 
Pump*  arc  biaes  hnetl,  the  pifton  rod,  valvw,  and  valve  mU  ar* 
hraSH.  Our  all  BntM  Fi'mps  are  nude  tntirc'y  cf  Iraac,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lever,  and  at  an  extia  chatRe  we  will  turniiih  then 
aleo  with  all  mclallic  vaJvea 

The  water-m»y8are  tarce  and  ver>  din-ct.and  the  whole  pump  If 
•0  simple  that  thtre  is  no  Vabihty  to  pet  out  ol  order,  and  to  tub- 
MantUI  UR  to  be  very  cnduhnfr.  1hi»  Itimp  in  rxttnsively  UMd  by 
Wine  Men.  lieini;  compact  it  la  ea»ity  utiio^td  from  p]»ce  ioplare. 
The  arranvment  o(  the  levir  m»ke«  it  lew  laborious  to  work  than 
the  ordin»r>-  lever.  We  rev-ttuoieiid  thu-  Pump  tu  *ine  dralen  aa 
the  mOHt  S4-rviCTable  Pump  for  their  rc<tairiment*,  and  ^i  arante« 
them  eijual  in  every  n.^p«ct  to  any  Pump  for  this  purpose  in  the 
market. 

EACH     PIMP    IN    GIARAKTEED. 

M  f  earrtt  a  full  Unf  <•/  (Tine.  lirevm'  (,'arden  end  SUom  hfi4 
<.f  nil  kiz^»  and'qttalU***.  Wint  Cocm»  o/  oil  dti<riptwiu.  Witu 
ami  PfrmtnUng  Tankt.     Send JtT pt iert. 

<  niii|il*>le  «'nlaloffnr  MiiHcil  Fre**  I'ltoii  Ai»|>llrnllon 
509      &.    511     MARKET    ST.,        -       -  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL 


«Dd   your   adareas   ftud    have   tbeir   Monthly    Price    List    mailwl    rpgnlarly    to   you. 
ATNF.ND    A     TKIAI.    4IRDF.R.->» 

o Xj xj i^ r*    ^nos. 

9  A  11  Montgooivry  Av.  ^u-'  A  411  Monlgomerv  Av 

40  k  4-2  FourtL  Strepl,  -tOl  Hayt-a  Street, 

AN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


JOHNSON -LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Co'a  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Co"s  Soda. 

We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 
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THE     VINE    liEAF. 


In  discussiug  the  following  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Vineynniisis  recently,  reco- 
mending  a  process  which  the  editor  wisely 
Bays  should  be  tried  "on  a  few  vines  only.'' 
Dr.  McCarty  says: 

''A  writer,  who  claims  to  speak  from  actual 
experience,  says  that  the  perfect  ripening 
of  the  later  varieties  of  grapes  can  be  as- 
sured, in  good  season,  by  clipping  ofl'  the 
longest  vines  a  foot  or  two,  in  summer, 
about  the  time  the  fruit  is  coming  to  its  full 
growth, — the  season  given  being  that  the 
sweet  juice  required  to  sustain  these 
longest  canes  at  their  ends  will  then  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  fruit,  and  aid  both  in  ripe- 
ning it  early  and  making  it  sweeter  then  it 
would  otherwise  be.  We  advise  trying  this 
experiment  on  a  few  vines  only,  and  with 
caution.'' 

Against  this  pruuing  some  objections 
maybe  made  on  purely  scientific  grounds. 
A  coutinued  series  of  investigations  have 
been  made  in  the  grape  producing  regions 
of  France,  showing  that  a  most  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  fruit  is  per- 
formed by  the  leaves  of  the  grape-vine.  A 
]arge  number  of  analysis  show  that  the  leaves 
contain  glucose  (grape  sugar)  and  cream  of 
tartar,  substances  which  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  grape,  M.  Macagno, 
a  very  eminent  scientist,  found  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  one  kilogram  of  leaves, 
14.24  grammes  of  glucose  and  7.4  grammes 
of  tartar.  As  the  season  advanced,  these 
quantities  increased,  until  at  the  vintage, 
they  had  nearely  doubled.  He  also  found 
these  substances  in  the  branches,  but  in 
smaller  proportions,  and  he  concludes  that 
the  leaves  are  the  laboratory  in  which  the 
first  material  of  the  fruit  is  formed,  and 
that  from  there  it  is  conducted  by  the 
branches  to  the  clusters.  After  the  grapes 
had  ripened,  these  substances  mentioned 
disappeared  from  the  leaves  almost  immedi- 
ately. In  July,  1887,  he  removtd  the 
leaves  from  a  certain  number  of  vines  in  a 
vineyard  under  full  culture,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder in  their  natural  condition.  The 
analyfiis  which  he  made  in  September 
showed  that  the  latter  had  produced  per 
kilogram  G20  grammirS  ot  pulp,  while  the 
others  only  581  grammes,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Saccharine  matter  was  175  grammes 
to  140.  This  at  least  shows  us  that  the  leaf 
is  more  than  a  mere  shade  to  the  vine.  To 
cut  oflF  these  ''green  banuf rs"  in  orderto 
let  in  the  suu-Iight  as  some  argue,  and 
thus  to  hasten  the  ripening  process  would 
be  according  to  M.  Macagno  very  much 
like  the  man  who  planted  his  beans  aud 
they  came  up"wrong  end  to"  and  so  pulled 
them  up  aud  reversed  them.  It  is  btst  to 
"let  nature  have  her  way" — She  ia  very 
wise,  and  if  interfered  with  generally  re- 
sents the  insult. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  experience  of  vine- 
yardists  in  other  lands  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country.  French  horticulturists  and 
vineyardists  have  carried  science  to  very 
great  perfection.  For  instance  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  grape  undergoes  certain 
changes  while  ripening.  During  the  pro- 
cess they  revolve  carbonic  acid  in  darkness 
as  well  as  in  the  light  when  exposed  to  the 
air  or  put  in  an  indifl'rent  gas.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  evolved  iu  air  is  always  iu  ex- 
cess of  the  oxygen  taken  up;  this  has  been 
remarked  in  the  case  of  observations  exten- 
ding over  a  long  space  of  time.  Grapes 
absorb  or  give  off  water  according  as  they 
are  placed  in  a  moist  or  dry  medium.  As 
the  change  goes  on  the  acids  decrease  in 


amount  while  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases 
The  ucids  and  the  glucose  are  carried  to 
the  grapes  by  the  sap.  Here  the  acids  are 
slowly  consumed,  while  the  sugar  increases 
iu  point  of  concentration,  and  at  a  still 
later  cttage  the  sugar  itself  is  consumed. 
Every  grape  vine  is  one  of  Nature's  labora- 
tories— where  the  delicate  combinations  are 
being  formed  constantly. 


WASHES     EOK     f'KVir     TREES. 


D.  W.  Coquillet  of  Los  Angeles  on 
washes  for  fruit  trees  says:  While  the 
spraying  of  trees  for  the  destruction  of 
scale  insects  has  not  proved  as  satisfactoay 
as  could  be  wished,  yet  when  properly 
done,  aud  an  effective  wash  has  been  used, 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  lessening 
the  number  of  these  pests  upon  the  trees 
thus  sprayed,  and  while  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  gas  treatment 
will  in  the  maiu  supersede  spraying,  yet 
there  will  always  be  cases  where  it  will  be 
dtsirable  to  use  a  wash  of  some  kind,  such 
as  upon  plants  or  vines  trained  against  a 
wall,  or  otherwise  so  situated  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  cover  them  with  a  tent 
prior  to  fumigating  them. 

One  of  the  best  washes  I  have  used  for 
the  destruction  of  scale  insects  consists  of 
caustic  soda,  resin  and  water,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions:  Caustic  soda,  one  pound; 
resin,  ten  pounds;  water,  to  make  forty 
gallons.  The  caustic  soda  is  first  dissolved 
by  boiling  in  one  aud  a  half  gallons  of 
\*'ater,  and  when  dissolved  one  half  the 
solution  is  taken  out,  aud  the  resin  added 
to  that  remaining  in  the  kettle.  If  this 
precaution  is  not  taken,  and  the  resin  is 
added  to  the  whole  of  the  soda  solution, 
the  latter  is  very  liable  to  *'boil  over." 
After  all  of  the  resin  is  dissolved,  add 
slowly  the  balance  of  the  soda  solution, 
and  boil  until  the  mixture  will  assimilate 
with  water;  this  cau  be  ascertained  by  oc- 
casionally dipping  out  a  small  quantity  of 
the  mixture  and  adding  water  to  it,  as 
when  properly  cooked  it  will  assimilate 
with  water,  like  milk,  but  if  it  has  not 
been  boiled  sufficiently  it  will  form  a  ropy 
mass  in  the  bottom  ot  the  vessel.  During 
the  boiling  process  the  solution  should  be 
frequently  stirred,  and  if  it  shows  signs  of 
boiling  over  a  small  quantity  of  water 
should  be  added,  but  not  too  much,  or  the 
cooking  of  the  mixture  will  be  delayed. 
While  the  mixture  is  boiling  a  foam  will  be 
formed  upon  its  surface,  usually  equaling 
iu  height  the  depth  of  the  mixture  in  the 
vessel,  being  composed  of  very  small 
bubbles.  On  cue  occasion,  when  I  was 
Ruperinteuoing  the  boiling  of  some  of  this 
mixture,  the  latter  did  not  form  such  a 
foam  upon  its  surface,  but  in  its  stead  pro- 
duced bubbles;  this  doubtless  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  mixture  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion to  properly  saponity  the  resin;  accord- 
ingly I  added  more  of  the  soda  solution, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  mixture  produced 
the  usual  foam  in  small  bubbles  upon  its 
surface.  When  sufficiently  cooked  that  it 
will  assimilate  with  water  like  milk,  which 
it  resembles,  it  should  be  measured  and 
poured  into  a  barrel  or  vessel,  and  sufficient 
water  added  to  make  forty  gallons;  the 
water  should  be  added  very  slowly,  the 
mixture  in  the  meau  time  being  thoroughly 
stiiTed. 

RAISINS. 


culiurisi  makes  the  following  extract,  which 
wj  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  raisin  pro- 
ducers: 

''  The  raisin  situation  has  been  more  un- 
settled this  year  than  we  have  ever  known 
it.  Certain  parties  have  spread  reports  of 
there  being  enormous  crops  in  California 
and  Europe  aud  that  the  result  would  be 
very  low  prices.  As  buyers  always  believe 
the  ones  who  tell  them  this,  the  contradic- 
tion of  those  who  had  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing reliable  information  have  been  ignored, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  now  on  the  edge 
of  the  active  demand  and  no  one  has  any 
raisins.  The  result  has  been  an  advance  In 
the  past  few  days  from  G^^  cents  for  Val- 
eueias,  a  loss,  to  7%  cents,  which  is  as  low 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  at  all.  The 
present  estimates  are  750,000  boxes  for  your 
crop,^orjust  about  the  same  as  last  year, — 
and  2,500,000  boxes  of  Yalencias,  800,000 
less  than  last  year,  with  the  Malaga  crop 
so  small  as  not  to  cut  any  figure  for  this 
country.  This  makes  a  total  reduction  of 
1,500,000  boxes  in  the  crop  of  the  world 
from  the  figures  at  first  predicted.  So 
much  for  statistics.  The  demand  is  just  be- 
ginning and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  as  active  as  usual  this  year.  The 
quantity  of  California  raisins  sold  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated  as  well  as  the  prices 
obtaiued,  certainly  none  of  our  buyers  have 
made  any  large  purchases.  If  you  have 
now  any  raisins  for  shipment  you  canno' 
ship  them  to  soon  to  strike  the  best  market.' 


RAISIN  PACKEKS  AND  PKOnUCEKS. 


From  a  private  Utter  from  a  prominent 
commission  firm  of  Chicago  aud  Boston,  to 
a  citizen  of  Biverside,  the  Press  and  Horix 


Th-o  present  system  in  the  raisin  business 
and  the  relation  between  packers  and  pro- 
ducers is  considered,  says  the  Fresno  Ex- 
posiioi\  as  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  raisin 
growers,  and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  con- 
sidered the  same  by  the  packers  them 
selves.  Its  chief  defects  are  that  it  lowers 
the  standard  of  raisins  all  around,  and  thus 
tends  to  destroy,  or  at  least  seriously  injure 
the  business.  A  few  pears  ago,  when  the 
raisin  business  was  yet  in  its  infancy  aud 
the  growers  did  their  own  packing,  their 
constant  endeavors  were  to  produce  as  large 
and  fine  raisins  as  possible,  aud  rivalry  be- 
tween large  and  small  vinejards  produced 
excellent  results.  When  the  packers  started 
in  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  every 
raisin  grower,  and  it  was  with  good  reason 
expected  that  the  business  would  not  only 
be  simplified,  but  it  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted, aud  the  standard  of  the  raisins, 
both  as  regards  quality  of  berries  and  pack 
gratly  advanced.  Experience,  however,  is 
proving  that  these  hopes  are  not  being  ful- 
filled. If  these  same  methods  now  em- 
employed  be  maintained  a  few  more  years 
to  come,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  high 
standard  of  our  raisins  will  not  and  canuot 
be  maintained.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with 
the  packers  alone,  but  in  the  system  em- 
ployed and  the  raisin-grower  in  throwing  all 
the  care  of  packing  on  the  packers  at  the 
same  time  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
mischief  doue.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  the  packers  contract  for  raisins  de- 
delivered  in  sweatboxes  at  a  certain  figure 
per  pound — say,  five  cents,  as  at  present. 
They  stipulate  that  the  raisins  are  to  be  de- 
livered within  a  certain  period,  the  earlier 
the  better.  The  raisins  areassoited  in  two 
grades—loose  and  in  layers — but  for  these 
no  difference  is  made  in  the  ])rice  paid. 
All  the  raisins  must  be  overdried,  else  they 
will  not  be  accepted.  These,  in  short,  are 
the  terms.  What  does  the  raisin-grower 
do?     He    knows  that  he  gets  as  mnch  for 


his  small  bunches,  his  loose  raisii 
trash,  as  for  his  largest,  finest  cl 
which  need  more  care  and  dry  slowl 
all  his  endeavors  are  concentrated  in 
his  raisins  quickly,  so  as  to  get  tl 
market  and  get  his  money.  To 
quick  drying,  he  favors  a  quantity  ol 
bunches,  which  dry  so  much  faster  tl 
large  ones,  and  the  latter  he  cuts  i 
vides  so  ab  to  make  them  dry  quick* 
no  premium  is  paid  for  large  b 
and  fruit  with  intact  bloom,  the  g 
take  no  special  pains  in  handlii 
bunches,  and,  with  the  system  **m] 
he  18  not  only  warranted  in  this  c 
way  of  handling  and  curing  his  j 
but  forced  to  do  so.  We  know  of 
ers  whose  whole  crop  was  left  to  cl 
sun-scald  on  the  vines  who  actuall 
paid  as  much  for  fourth-class  raii 
those  who  ^bad  taken  pains  and 
8p2cial  time  and  money  to  produce 
class  article.  What  the  outcome 
system  will  be  is  not  difficult  to  see 
stead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  li 
will  be  at  the  tail  end,  and  once  oui 
tation  is  ruined  we  will  have  grea 
cnltj'  in  regaining  the  same.  As  to 
dies,  there  are  at  least  two.  One  is 
terested  growers  to  join  or  pack  sep 
so  as  to  get  a  high  standard;  the  o 
for  packers  and  buyers  of  raisins  in 
boxes  to  pay  according  to  quality,  a 
according  to  bulk.  Loose  layers  aui 
ters  should  all  be  paid  for  separatel 
effect  would  be  that  all  the  carelest 
ers,  who  now  step  in  to  divide  the 
with  those  who,  with  care  and  expei 
of  money  produce  the  No.  1  grade, 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  produ 
very  best,  too.  This  very  system,  in 
among  wine-makers  and  dealers,  can 
near  wrecking  that  business,  and  i\ 
very  great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  j 
depression  in  wine  prices.  Shall  tht 
men  of  this  State  allow  the  same  syt 
ruin  their  business,  or  shall  we  a 
change  before  any  farther  harm  is  d 


NEW     ZEALAND    SUGAR. 


Consul  Campbell,  of  Auckland, 
lengthy  report  on  the  sugar  trade  i 
dustry  in  New  Zealand,  referring 
production  of  refined  sugar  in  the  t 
says:  "The  materials  for  making 
are  not  grown  iu  New  Zealand,  but  i 
ported,  and  sugar  is  made  and  refine( 
A  large  quantity  is  used  in  beer, 
were  about  9,000  tons  refined  here 
the  year  18S7.  The  sugar  works 
Waitemeta  Bay,  near  this  place,  turt 
large  quantity  of  fine  sugar,  supply: 
trade  in  the  colony  and  exporting  t 
quantity  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
quantity  refiued  in  the  year  1S87  fr. 
raw  materials  imported  was  about 
tons.  Import  of  raw  sugar,  198,34' 
dred  weight;  refined  sugar,  279,920;  { 
6,034;  molasses-treacle,  3,741.  The 
is  so  trifiing  in  quantity  that  it  is 
worth  slating.'' 


A    UOODI.V     VINE. 


The  Aihutnhra  notes  one  of|the  woi 
gi-owths  of  the  vegetable,  peculiar  ti 
fornia,  is   the   grape  vine  at   Bayly 
Gabriel     Hotel.       The    vine     is    4 
inches  in   circumference,  and   some 
branches  are  15  inches  in  circumferei 
100  feet  long.     Fifty-five   years  age 
Vallejo,  a   young   man   of  40  years 
under    its    shady    branches,    and 
could  it  but  feel  the  gratitude  expref 
the  tired  tourist  as  he  partakes  of  hi 
under    its  lovely   arbors,  it   would 
wish  to  live  another  century. 
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BT    OF    PI.ANriAU    AS    ORCHARD. 


)ue  of  the  most  freqaent  qacstions  a^ked 
corrtspondeDts  living  in  the  Eastern 
itee  is  the  cost  involved  in  setting  ont  an 
hard.  Tht'ro  have  been  varioua  attnnpts 
aDHWiT,  but  they  have  beon  defeclive, 
ing  to  local  causes.  The  following,  pre- 
red  by  Leonard  Coatea,  of  Xapa,  a  wdl- 
owu  uarseryman,  may  be  taken  as  a 
ide  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  bearing 
Uiard : 

FEB  ACBK. 

«  contract  price  in  Centrul  Cali- 
foiiiia  for  prt-panng  an  orchard 
of  deciduous  is  about  ?H  per  acre. 
Th''  avtriige  cost  i»f  trees  is  $15 
per  Irtt).  and  the  average  nuin- 
b.T  to  the  acre  110 $24  00 

llivuting  and  hoeing  the  same 
yitir 


4  00 


le  totiil  cost  np  to  the  time  the  or- 
chard is  1  year  old  (exclnsive  of 
price  of  land,  which  can  be 
bought  at  from  $20  to  $150  per 
acre) $28  50 


the  second  year  the  cost  will  be — 

Bwinj;  twice    $  4  00 

lUivAiing  eifjht  times 6  00 

oning  and  hot-iug 50 


ray  tug  . 


2  00 


iplauttug  missing  trees 2  50 

■a  total  of $U  00 

rhe  third  year  one  plowing  will  suffice, 
Bch  will  reduce  the  expt- nse  by  $2  per 
re;  the  other  it< ms  will  be  about  the 
me,  except  the  replanting  which  will 
te  to  bo  done.  This  year  from  a  peach 
ibard  a  little  fruit  will  be  marketed,  and 
B  following  yeir  a  crop  worth  $50  to  $75 
r  acre.  Apricots,  almonds  and  nectar- 
w  will  also  bear  the  fourth  year,  and 
me  varieties  of  plums.  The  fifth  year 
nnes,  apples  and  pears  will  begin  to  bear, 
d  after  that  the  orchard  will  be  started, 
pies   and  pears   being  in   their  prime  at 

1  or  twelve  years,  and  most  other  fruits 
from  five  to  seven  years.  After  the  third 
ar  the  expense   per    aero    will   vary  from 

2  to  $20,  according  to  the  amount  of 
raying  snd  pruning  to  be  done.  I  nlwiiys 
Tocate  more  or  Icss  summer  pruuiug  iu 
ong  orehards,  which  can  be  done  at  odd 
nes  and  will  much  lessen  the  winter  ex- 

DSCS. 

In  full  bearing,  at  150  pounds  of  frnit 
r  tren,  or  (following  the  above  estimate) 
47  50  per  acre  gross,  at  1  %  cents  per 
and.  a  net  income  of  $135  per  acre  will 
rt-a'ized,  allowing  (or  all  expenses  of 
irkt'ting  the  fruit,  but  exclusive  of  the 
terest  on  the  investment.  Of  course,  in- 
lDc«-s  are  common  when  the  profits  have 
en  doubled  and  even  quadrnpUd;  but 
fobj'ct  is  to  place  before  business  men 
iari-8  on  which  they  may  place  their  cal- 
Utions. 

CALirUKXIA     BAISIN'H. 

k  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
iling  fiom  some  point  in  New  Mexico,  is 
anxious  to  make  a  poiut  in  favor  of  that 
irritory  that  he,  unintentionally  or  other- 
•6.  does  a  gross  injustice  to  California. 
Ipearing  in  so  prominent  a  paper  as  the 
wold,  its  m<frit8  notice',  which  woald  not 
I  the  case  otherwise.  The  correspoodest 
ferred  to  says: 

"The  culture  of  the  raisin  grape  is  a 
Mt  profitable  industry.  The  demand  is 
gr<'at  that  the  acreage  is  increasing 
rgely  in  California,  and  Kew  Mexico  has 
its  climate  a  factor  that  makes  it  superior 
California  for  that  purpose.  In  Cali- 
mia  the  air  is  so  humid  in  the  vineyard 
{ions,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in 


getting  the  grapes  to  cure  properly,  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  carries  the 
grapes  for  the  growers  free  of  charge  to  the 
Mohave  desert  to  be  dried  iu  the  suitable 
air  of  that  arid  region.  The  atmosphere  of 
New  Mfxico  is,  howt-ver.  so  dry  that  the 
raisins  can  be  cured  on  the  s(>ot  whtre 
grown,  at  the  minimum  of  trouble  and 
cost.  We  may,  therefore,  look  to  see  a 
great  development  of  raisin  culture  here. 
So  great  have  the  nsoiirces  of  the  Mesilla 
region  of  tho  Rio  Grande  Vallt-y  proven 
that  a  great  demand  for  land  has  sprung 
up  there,  and  sales  of  favorably  located 
property  have  been  made  as  high  as  $125 
an  acre,  a  price  that  seems  high  for  New 
Mexico,  but  which  would  be  extremely  low 
for  like  land  in  California.*' 

Donbtless  this  will  cause  the  raisin 
growers  of  this  State  to  smile  at  the  ignor- 
ance or  worse  which  could  make  statements 
so  divergent  from  the  truth  as  those  quoted. 
The  growers  and  puckt-rs  of  th^  million  or 
so  of  boxes  of  raisins  produced  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Oit'go,  Fnsno  and  other 
conntifS,  will  It-aru  with  surprise  that  the 
atmosphere  iu  those  localities  is  so  humid 
as  to  prevent  the  proper  curing  of  raisins. 
To  be  sure,  this  alleged  fact  had  hitherto 
escaped  them.  In  their  dense  ignorance 
they  have  gone  on  for  years  drying  their 
grapes  in  the  open  air  in  the  vineyard 
where  they  grew  and  converting  the  fruit 
into  raisins  that  are  freely  acknowledged  to 
be  the  equal  of  the  imported,  and  ns  near 
perfection  as  a  raisin  can  be.  But  now  all 
this  is  changed.  To  their  snrprise  and 
grief  th:y  now  learu  that  this  has  all  boon 
wrong,  and  that  it  is  useless  longer  to  keep 
on  in  the  same  pathway.  They  must  uuw 
either  send  their  grapes  to  the  Mohave 
desert  to  be  dried,  or  else  all  emigrate  to 
New  Mexico  and  begin  over  agaiu. 

Bnt  seriously,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
tear  down  one  section  in  the  hope  of  build- 
ing another,  as  is  here  done.  It  is  true 
that  some  years  since  the  owner  of  a  Mus- 
cat vineyard,  in  a  locality  so  near  the  coast 
as  to  be  within  the  fog  line,  found  himself 
one  year  unable  to  euro  Li-i  raisins  in  the 
open  Htr,  and  so  shipped  a  i-arluad  or  two 
to  the  (ksert  to  have  them  dried  there  Bnt 
the  experiment  was  a  failure*.  His  experi- 
ence was  simply  an  aditititmni  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  raisin  grower,  the  orange 
grower  and  the  cultivator  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  that  re<inirt6  to  be  dried  iu  the  open 
air,  should  lt>caie  as  far  away  from  the 
poast  as  possible.  Ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  raisin  vineyaids  in  California  are  so 
located,  and  it  is  not  pmbable  that  a  (tingle 
box  of  the  million  and  a  half  now  being 
pai-ked  will  be  dried  anywhere  but  in  the 
same  vineyard  where  the  grapes  were  pro- 
duced . 

There  is  another  error  in  the  quotation 
given  which  should  be  corrected,  and  that 
is  iu  regard  to  the  price  of  land  adapted  to 
raisin  culture.  It  is  stated  that  $125  an 
acre  would  l>e  considered  extremely  low  in 
California  for  such  land.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  laud  iu  Fresno,  Merced, 
Tulare  and  other  central  counties  which 
are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Mus- 
cat grape,  and  for  whieb  $125  an  acre 
would  be  considered  a  very  high  price,  in- 
stead of  a  low  one.  Indeed,  good  grape 
land  may  be  purchased  in  those  counties 
for  OS  low  as  $100  an  acre.  Further  south 
the  price  is  higher,  though  the  b.'st  raisiu 
land,  close  to  the  railroads  and  towns,  may 
be  had  for  $150  to  $200  an  acre.  And 
when,  as  is  actually  the  case  at  present, 
raisin  crops  are  netting  thoir  owners  from 


vineyards  not  over  six  years  old  from  $150 
to  $200  an  acre  annnally,  these  prices  are 
not  at  alt  ont  of  the  way,  but  on  the  con- 
trary may  well  be  considered  as  low. — Ex 


LAND    TOO     RICH     FOB     FRUIT. 


A  corresponden  of  the  Hural  Press  says; 
The  geueral  impression  seems  to  be  that 
land  cannot  be  too  rich  for  frnit.  Theoreti- 
cally it  cannot,  but  practically  I  am  con- 
vinced it  can  be.  Most  writers  of  horti- 
cultural subJL-cts  say  that  any  land  that  will 
raise  good  corn  will  be  good  for  fruit.  I 
never  saw  any  land  too  rich  for  corn,  hut  I 
have  seen  it  too  rich  for  fruit.  Land  may 
contain  so  much  humus  or  plant  food  that 
a  large  growth  of  wood  will  be  made  aud 
but  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  be  produced, 
just  as  land  may  contain  so  much  plant 
food  as  to  grow  heavy  straw,  but  yield  little 
or  no  grain.  There  are  two  orchards  of 
about  1000  trees  each  near  Salinas,  Monte- 
rey county,  that  show  clearly  that  laud  may 
bee  too  rich  for  fruit.  The  trees  in  these 
orchards  are  youug  and  have  made  a  re- 
markable growth  of  wood.  Many  of  them 
had  such  large,  dense  tops  that  the  wind 
had  swayed  them  over,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  give  them  a  somewhat  severe 
pruning  last  winter,  having  been  neglected 
in  this  respect  for  some  lime.  No  plowing 
was  done  in  one  of  theso  orchards,  the 
ground  being  merely  cultivated,  and  no  crop 
was  planted.  The  other  orchard  was  plowed 
very  shallow,  and  not  very  near  the  trees, 
and  some  corn,  beans  aud  pum  pkins 
planted.  On  visiiing  these  orchards  re 
Cenlly,  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  wond'  rful 
growth  of  wood  the  trees  had  made  and  the 
small  amouut  of  fruit  there  was.  From  the 
number  of  fruit  bads  left  at  the  time  of 
pruning,  there  should  have  been  all  the 
fruit  the  trees  onght  to  carry,  but  in  neither 
orchard  will  there  be  10<J  boxes  of  fruit, 
whereas  there  should  be  1000.  Now,  the 
trees  having  made  such  a  remarkable 
growth  of  wood  at  top,  must,  of  course, 
have  remarkably  vigorous  and  wide-hpread- 
iug  roots.  .\s  the  roots  were  not  pruned  nor 
broken  any  by  the  plow^  as  they  should 
have  been,  all  their  strength  was  left  to  re- 
new the  branches  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
pruniug,  aud  most  faithfully  have  they 
used  this  vitality  to  grow  enormous  tops  to 
the  trees.  Theuthe  rank  growth  of  weeds, 
up  to  one's  hips,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
superabundance  of  plant  food  iu  the  soil. 
Here  in  the  foothills,  where  there  is  leas 
humus  aud  more  mineral  substances  in  the 
soil,  our  trees  are  loaded  down  with  fruit, 
even  to  breaking  down  of  many  limbs. 

Evidently  the  remedy  in  such  cases*  is  to 
root-prune,  by  plowing  as  well  as  to  loi>- 
pruuiug,  exhausting  the  excess  of  humus 
by  cropping  the  ground  with  some  root  or 
\ine  crop,  and  by  a  liberal  applicafion  of 
lime  and  ashes.  I  am  confident  now  thitt 
the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  orchard  to 
produce  fruit  on  another  ranch  which  I 
knew  in  Yolo  county  was  the  same  a^  men- 
tioned above. 


Marjsville.  wrote  to  Mr.  Marshall,  desiring 
information  with  regard  to  time  of  plant- 
ing, mode  of  cultivation,  etc.,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Marshall  kindly  answered.  He  pro- 
poses to  try  wild  raspberries  next  season. 
It  is  a  well-Settled  fact  that  our  native  rasp- 
berries, strawberries  and  bluckb<rries  are 
of  far  better  flavor  than  the  imported 
tame  berries  of  the  same  name,  uud  know- 
ing this  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  very  strange  that 
people  have  not  endeavored  to  propagate 
them  ext-nsively.  The  writer  is  familiar 
with  the  growing  places  of  all  the  above- 
named  b.rrios.  About  fifty  miles  west  of 
Willows,  on  the  coast  range  mountains,  is 
a  wild  nispberry  patch  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
acres.  These  bushes  can  also  be  obtaiued 
from  Snow  Mountain.  On  the  summit  of 
liny  one  of  onr  large  mountains  can  be 
found  the  wild  slrawberrj-.  ,\s  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  can  be  grown  in  the  val- 
ley, it  would  be  well  for  some  person  to  try 
their  adaptability  to  valley  soil.  The  wild 
blackberry  grows  in  abundance  along  rivers 
and  water  courses  of  our  State,  aud  would 
probably  thrive  wtll  on  the  plains  if  prop- 
eriy  cultivated  and  irrigated.  The  wortle- 
berry  |or  huckleberry)  is  very  plentiful 
ulong  the  coast  near  Mendocino  City.  They 
have  been  tested  in  the  valley,  but  the  ei- 
perim-mters  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  require  the  fogs  and  seo  brei  2es 
to  make  them  grow  and  mature  properly. 
In  the  same  locality  can  be  found  the  high- 
bush  cranberry,  a  very  delicious,  trans- 
parent fruit,  but  in  other  respects  res<  mblea 
the  ordinary  swamp  cranbirry.  Wt-  would 
advise  our  orchardists  to  plant  these  trees 
very  extensively,  as  thi  y  grow  to  a  gooil 
height  aud  resemble  the  olive  tree.  The 
wild  goostb  rry,  plum,  cherry  and  hazel 
nut  are  also  found  along  the  coast  and 
should  be  tried.  The  wild  gra^te  will  grow 
prolifically  in  the  valley  lands,  and  can  be 
trained  to  make  a  fine  arbor.  This  grape 
imikes  a  Very  fine  wine  and  an  excellent 
jelly.  Mr.  Marishall  proposes  to  obtain  a 
large  number  ol  dewberry  vines  from  Ohio 
this  fait  and  experiment  with  theiu, 

A     Dfr>«TRir<TlVt;    BI'U. 


\riLI>     BF.RKIE^i     rOK     I*KOFir. 


The  new  scheme  of  Mr.  C.  Marshall,  of 
Colusa,  in  planting  wild  strawberries  on  his 
premises  has  been  widely  copied  in  differ- 
ent papers  of  this  State,  and  it  is  exciting 
the  curiosity  of  horticuUurist-i  iu  general  . 
Ui^  ideas  in  Ibis  oounection.  remarks  the 
DeuKhjrat,  are  likely  to  foreshadow  a  move- 
ment that  will  prove  of  great  tx-ncfit  to 
fruit-growers.     A  geutlemao,  who  Ures  io 


Auti  now  an  em  uiy  of  the  olive  has  W-en 
found,  siiyti  thi;  Tulare  finjliUr,  a  hard- 
shell bug  which  bores  into  the  heart  of  the 
tree  to  hap  it*-  vitality.  There  are  some 
mighty  queer  eircumstanees  iu  this  worid  of 
ours.  Fow  a  weeed^ — or  any  plant  not  used 
which  We  call  a  weed  fur  want  of  a  bett^-r 
term — will  grow  by  a  dnsiy  highway,  on  a 
vaciint  lot  or  over  back  of  the  stable.  So 
long  as  it  is  let  alone  it  will  flourish  without 
wuter,  without  air,  and  wax  fat  on  adverse 
conditions  alone.  So  will  a  tree  which 
produces  some  little,  sour,  puckery  fruit  of 
no  use  to  man  or  beast.  B>it  just  let  some 
ambitious  mortal  undertake  to  cultivate 
that  sort  of  V  g-tution,  and  what  do  we  see? 
Why,  bugs  bore  it,  fli*s  sling  it,  worms 
gnaw  it,  biids  peck  it.  winds  twist  it, 
droughts  scorch  it,  and  all  kinds  of  abom- 
inable luck  drop  down  upon  it  iu  a  bunch. 
It  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
pernicious  plaut  is  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
only  way  to  encourage  some  plants  is  to 
dig  them  up  and  fire  them  over  the  fence. 
There  is  probably  not  a  man  alive  who 
would  not  jump  at  the  chance  to  take  a 
look  through  the  machinery  of  old  nature 
jost  to  leank  why  she  is  made  as  abe  is. 


Rivrbside's  raisin  crop  for  thia  year  is 
estimated  at  $200,000  to  $250,000. 
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BAlf    FRANCISCO    MERCHAJSl". 


Oct.  26,  U 


PR.  JOUD.VS'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy 


G" 


701  Market  St.,  Siin  Francis 
o  an<l  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  aiul 
how  wonderfully  yoti  are  made, 
[Vi*ate  office 'Jll  Geary  strut-t.  Con- 
■iiilt  ition  by  letter  on  lost  manhood  and 
ill  lii^e^ases  of  men.  Uri^'hfs  Disease 
and  Diabetes  cured.    Soiid  for  book 


FOR  SALE, 


ja.    "Wine    r»i'©! 

-  APl'LY  AT- 
OOlce  or  ■  S.  F.  MEBfHAJir.- 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.   529  Commercial  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  No.  1064. 

Registialion  for  llie  General  [lection, 

All  electors  desiving  to  vote  at  the  Geueral 
Election  to  be  held  Novemb  r  G,  1888.  must 
be  registered  regardless  of  any  previous 
registr.ition. 

R  gislration  for  the  General  Election  to 
be  held  November  6,  1888,  will  commence 
at  the  Office  of  the  Refjister  of  Voters,  in 
the  basement  of  the  New  City  Hall,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  Anguat  8,  1888,  and  will 
continue  until  MONDAY,  October  15,  1888, 
inclusive.  Office  hours  from  0  o'clock  a.m. 
to  5  o'clock  P.M. 

The  registration  of  voters  iu  the  precincts 
will  be  held  from  October  IBlh  to  20th  in- 
clusive By  order  of  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners.  BEN.  A.  PRINDLE, 

August  4,  1888.  Regiarar. 


LIFE     RENEWER! 


sv>ectfully  directed 

in;.'  of  Dr.  PlERtE'a 

S.    BKLT.    Tliis     helt 


f  Attention     is    re- 
totheab  ivc  n'.frav-    __ 
GALVANICCHAIN     J<% 

isoiieofthe  great-  *^'K'\^"  est  Electromedical 
appliances  of  the  aire,  and  hein^'  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
co-itain9  vast  improvements  over  any  olhcr  chain 
belta.  It  ist  he  only  one  made  is  wiiicii  tiik  Bat- 
T5B1K9  O-KV  B^  w,>RN  Nexp  TO  TUB  BODY  Guaranteed 
the  niQtit  powerful,  durable  and  perfect  Chain  Battery 
in  the  world,  or  money  refunded.  This  new  Belt  and 
also  Op.  Pierer's  famous  Hioii  Te.vsios  Electro  M.\a- 
SRric  Belt  will  posit  vely  cure  Nervous  Debility,  Pain 
in  tne  hack.  KheumaCi^im,  Dyspepsia,  diseasesof  ths 
Kidncya  and  Bladder,  Weakness  of  the  Sexual  Organs, 
etc. 

a^ELEOTRIO  Si'srRS-iORY   YOR   Mh\    FrEB    WITU    ALL 

Belts     Sp  cial  appliances  with  Ladies'  Belts. 

CACrioX— Beware  of  inferior  t'ooJs,  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  by  travelini:  agents,  ^ 

g^OuT  new  Pamphlet  No.  2  contains  full  particulars 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Belts,  write  for  it. 

ff§-For  RL'PTlRE.  send  for  Pamphlet  No  1  and 
Supplement  of  "Solid  Facts,"  showing  cures  effected 
n  every  StUe  in  the  Union  by  "Dr  Pierce's  Patent 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss."     Address 

Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  Co. 

704  S.^CR.VME.NTO    Street,    San    Franciaco,    Cal..  or 
304    ORTU  Six^u  Strbbt,  St.  Lottia,  Mo. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Entsbli.hcil  1854. 


(■ronrr.H  (»l  hikI  llt'iilorM  tii 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


Vl.VEVARUS   IN 


Los  Angelks  County,         Sonoma  Coon'/tt, 
Mkrukd  Co.        and       Fiiksno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

MRU     FraiiclMco. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

Xew     Tork. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINE 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  (or 


on   Favoralilc  Tc-rnis  to  the  Trade 


CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BfUNDS,  NAMEL 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY- 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

" MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CiSES  liF    ONE 
DOZEN  yUABI  BOITLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK    CLUB"    iiire    OIJ   Rjt 
And   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Pnrity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  tht 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  bv  the  mani 
pulating  dealer  beini^  that  they  cannot  be  improve'l 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Co. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FKANCISCO,      .       .  CAL. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

C'Ur.  Bealc  A  Huwnrd  Stj«..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prea  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN    Ar.L    ITS    KK.^NCIlKy. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compound, 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kin.ls  built  complete,   with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAH-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PL'MPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Pavy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


;  LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandie 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sla.ir>i3©x*s    of    CsLllfox'Xi.xst,   "Wine 

51,  .53,  .55,  57,  o9  aud  61  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FRANCIS 

67  1  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  PHODCCERS   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDII 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wineries  at  JJ;»iia  Cltv. 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTIN' 

I  HOSE.    PACKING,    ETC., 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Bo8t'  n  Beltiiif,'  Co.,  and 
Fayi  rweattier  it  Ladcw 
formerly  J.  B,  lloyt  &  Co. 


2    A    t    ('AI,IFOR.\IA     STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL 


ci.SAivvdtoctv 


tf\a^^wud6clii 


MARKCTa^SECONOST.SAN    FRAN  CI  S  C  0  ,  C  A  L  1  F  Q  R.HL. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREE1 


Oct.  26,  1888 


SAN    IKANCISCO    3IEKCH^U^T. 
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fRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

OK  tv'ixct  it  vines 

IN   THE   MARKET. 


ut  up  in  Ballsof  4  lbs.  Each. 

12  Balls  In  A  P.vk^k'f. 

TUBES  &  CO., 

■  FKU.Xr  Kr..  Sw  Fniicisco 


The  Book  For  Evebtbodt. 

rape  CnllEre  M  WiQe  Mm 

I  .%•     «' .%  1. 1  r  O  R  .M  A  . 

Practical  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  M'iue  Maker. 

r    FBOF.     OEOROE     HUSMAN5. 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION! 


NITROGENOUS  •>  SUPERPHOSPHAIES, 


Mexicao  Phosphate  &  Sulphui  CO, 


C.VLIFOBNIA     VINEYARDS. 


KRl'fi    C-HARLEH, 
KniK  SUUon.SL  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Producer  of  fiue  Wines  and  Brandies. 


r  aale  at  this  office.     Prlc  $2.     Hand- 
somely bound  iu  cloth.     Address, 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

1'.  O.  Bo\  23tMi.  !5»n  Kr.iii^i*-o,  Cal. 
EB:— AU  order*  must  be  ucooipttnieU  by  the    ash 
or  scot  C.  O.  P. 


TO   WINE-MAKERS  I 

rht>  uii'Iersigoed  W^  tu  call  lh<i  att«ntio- 
VTiue  Makers,  Dealers,  etc.,  to   the  snp 

>r  ruprit>i  n(  ChevalHer-Appert'a 

OENOTANNIN." 

light 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
TreeS;  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  niauuro  has  receiTed  the 
highest  testiiuouials  iu  Xorlhcrn  Europe, 
where  it  has  beeu  nsed  for  the  past  twu 
years,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confideuce  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  aad  at  tho  office 
of  the  undersigned,  aud  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Snie  by 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  :{t  1  >»iiilHOiiiP  Nl  .         Nail  FrniirlMiMi. 


K  coiTictive  and  a  purifier  to  all 

Ble  wiu.s.  White  and  Red. 

to  merits  are  bt-st  stated  as  fullons  : 
Bei n g    uned    a t    the    time    of 
crutthing  the  grapes  into  must: 

i  ri>,;nlattfl  aud  secure**  the  perfect  fer- 

atattnu  of  the  must  into  wine. 

t  combiues    with    tho    ferments,    myco- 

mes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  pr>'cipi- 

M  ftll  impurities,  insolable,  into  the  lees. 

I  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 

ring  a  larger  ({uantity  of  pure  wine. 

'he  wine  being  free«l    of    all    diMturbingJH 

neuta.  it  promotes  its  perfect    develop- 

it  of    color   and    bouquet,    of    natural 

ingth  and  aroma. 

,    Being    used     on    fermented 

lines  before  the  second  Clarifi' 

ationi 

t  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 

on  of  young  wines. 

t  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  tho  wines 

eb  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 

lerft-ct  fermentation  or  treatment. 

;ttri  ngthena  and  developes  their  natural 

ir  Biul  aroma,  preparing  and   assisting 

a  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 

r   deTclopment     and    improvement    in 

lity  and  aroma,  and  riptning  them  fur 

er  d'hvfry. 

^hen  ordering  state  whether 
Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

le   Pulverine   i**    ft    Clarifying 

Vder,    which    is    gri*atly  appreciated 
«d.  iui  it«  sure  and    instant  o'ls   action 

oth  White  and  Red  Wines.    It 

neither  tiirtte  nor  nmell,  and  can  be  used 
erfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  aflVct  the 
i  in  any  way^never  imparts  a  disagree- 
flavor.  aa  is  often  the  case  when  othrr 
fient  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Verine  success  19.  certain,  and  oth 
and  money  are  saved;  and  ktpt  p^- 
/  dry.  if  rft  1)1)5  ih  q>kal\iy  for  any  h 
mt. 
>r  sale  in  tins  of  2  15  ll^s.  each,   by 

BARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO., 

NOI.K   .t<i,:>  TN. 

Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


"HERCULES" 

fflNE  AND  FEDIT  PEEiiS. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

liLj-rr.  r-  :ni.i   [h  .kl.  r-   jri 

CORES,    BE£WZBS'    AND    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATU  AND  VilllE  OtALERS'  HATEUAU. 

ALEX,  FRIES'  k  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS' 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


SI3  NAfBAMENTO  NT. 


San  Franelteo. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 
first  premium  1887 

S(at«  Fair— Mechanics'  instilate, 
Santa  ( lara  Tallej  Agricnlliiral  Societj, 
Sonoma  f'oiintj-  A^riciillural  I'ark  A.sso" 
c'iatiuu. 


C^ 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufactufing 

COMPANY. 

17  4r  10  rKi:.HO.«T  ST.,  WAX  FBANCIKl'U 

Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES  ^aT  "wETMORE. 

SETONO   EDITION    H  ITII  APPENDIX. 
ror  Nale   nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

KKICEi.i  CENTS 


HENRY  >VAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


Wooden    Bunk**.  Tap*.  Pluifs,  etc,,   ttak  Bunifii,  Soft 

and  Hard   Wine   Plupi,  Soft  uid   Hard  Tap 

PlUi,-?,  Wine  Saoiplere,  Buok'  Starter*,  etc 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eightli  and  Ninth,  8.  F 

(t.Ublubed  Siac«  ISSe. 


('ALL    AM»    ^KK     IT     OB     SEND     ,OH 
«'l  R«L-  L.4  K.- 

F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co., 


Hr(l*  for  tImiiRr  Klvln;;  full  4lo^«-rl|> 
Itoii  aiKl  tet4lliii«,iiiHl<« 


P^RE  BROS. 

S.le  P.-oorietors  and  Manufacturers. 

420     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Frmiont  and  .Vission  Sis.,  .S.  F. 

.SOI.K  AGENTS   Kill! 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


91   BEALE  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CiLIFOR.\U  WIXE  PRESS 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watson ville  M.  &  L.  Co. 

HAVE   ON   HA.ND  A   FILL  SIPPLY  OF  THE 
following;  aiu 

GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONG. 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 


Wblrh     nlll      Im^     hoIiI     ni     reiuionitbl«> 

rMl«>H. 

A<i(ln.'««^i  .Ml  L'omuiuni  cat  ions  to 

LOMi  PRIETl  LUMBER  (0. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 

Kiiufa  Cms  Conuiy, 


Best  Wine  Press  on  the  Market. 

TOULOUSE  &  OELORIEUX. 

Miiiiiilitrttirerit  iiuil   I'ntcatoeN. 

Also  Mftnufftclarcni  ol  Orapc  Stenimfnt  aikI  rruthrn; 
CooibiQed  uid  Single.     Infomulion  t*>  uisil. 

TOULOUSE  A  DELORIEUX. 

Oao  *  r,-4-*  roiiiintTelii  St.    -  Hnn  KrancUco 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

U.    ,ii;fp  ..■»rr\  in  *tjxk  th.    lArk-'tt  lini  i)f 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

ronsisliiig  of  Hoiiil   and   Iron  Working 

Slarhlnerj'.     Tninps  of  ETcrj' 

De^rriiitlon. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

AI<io,  l.r<>icor>'M    4  i-lebrnlfHl    H|irM>luK     J  A  .TlKS   LINrOKTU, 

Pump,  for  orchard*.     The   oalt    uiie   c\er   rvcotn-  I 
tDCndv^l  )•>  the  SUU  florticulttinl  Society. 


Dictert  &  Myers  Sfllpliiir  Co. 

MINE&WORKS,  COVE  CREEK  U.T. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Fine  Ground  Sulphur, 
Roll  Sulphur.    ' 
Virgin  Rock  Sulphur 

LcMP  Sulphur  fob  Aero  A  Powder 
Works. 

r7^0nar«ute«d  Purer  and  Fiber  than  an/ 
in  this  Market. 

fur  Nitl..  In  I.ol«  to  Nnit 


Agent 
30  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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BA2f    PRANOISCO    MERCHANT. 


Oct.  26,  1888 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SOGAK  FACTOBS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lloiioliilii.  H>  I. 

—  A0KNT8   Fl>B— 

AKALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION "»»«" 

HONIAPO  PLANTATION """"' 

HILEA  PLANTATION  «»"*" 

STAR  MILLS »»""' 

HAWAIIAN  COM'LS  SUGAR  CO M""' 

UAKEE  PLANTATION """ 

WAIUEE  PLANTATION """ 

MAKEE  SUGAR  CO "*"* 

KEALIA  PLANTATION «'"'' 

Acrnix  '"■■  O"^ 

nCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

"aTzellerbach, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 
Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine  . 
419  &.  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  fe»-  dooca  bcloiv  Sansome  Sa..  Francisco.  Cal 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  TreatiEe  on  Olive  Cul 

ture.  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 

BY 

Adolpli   E.   Flamant, 

ur  Nn|>n,  i'»l. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

For   Salp    at  Office   o(   the  SiN  Fbancisco 
Merchant. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

l»ro|»riel«rM 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Pruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th   8th,  Sun  Salvador  k  William  Sts., 
SAN   .lOSK.  I"  ^-  ''■<"'•  ^"^^ 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 


IMI'OUTKltS  OF  AI.l.  KIM'^  "f 

Priuliu'.:    nnO    Wr«pi>inB    P«l>er. 

401  &  403  Sassome  3t.,  S.   F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLUSTBATXOMI. 

Bcrore  me    State  Hoitlcallaiml 
■M!let7,  Febraarj  29,  I8S4,  by 
FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


SHU   FraiiciHfo. 


Wm  bt  mailed  by  the  S.  T.  MiicHilit  on  neOfk  M 
(Q  aiBtg  Id  od«  *>'  two-cent  poetage  ttAniM. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Screw  and 
Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider      | 
Press. 

Capable  o(  a  prcSBuro  of  •2<i6  tons  or  800  IbB- to  the 
srHiafTinch  with  lar^c  press.  »ilh  small  press  Jb  tons 

or  '240  lbs.  to  the  Bqiiaro  inch.  .    c  „ 

First  premium  awar.le.l  on  W.ne  Press  at  Sonoma 
an,l  Marine  A|;ric.illural  Fair,  Sonoma  Agricultural 
Park  AarodatioiT.  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  So- 
cicfS'  ami  Mechanic's  Institute,  S.  F. 

I  desire  to'eall  the 
attention  of  wine 
and  cider  makere  to 
my  Improved  Press. 
The  followini:  has  a 
movement  of  *2tj^ 
inclics,  the  llrst  rev- 
olution of  the  screw 
moves  the  follower 
11^  inches,  the  last 
revolution  is  but  1- 
10  of  an  inch.tbere- 
by  the  power  in- 
crca-ies  ill  the  same 
ratio  as  the  resist- 
ance. The  platform 
is  50  inches  wide 
and  10  feet  long, 
is  run  ba,-k  aicl  lorlli  under  the  uress  on  a  railroad 
track.  Has  tsvo  baskets,  by  which  you  can  nil  the 
second  basket  while  the  flrst  one  is  under  the  press, 
thereby  doing  double  the  amount  of  work  that  can  De 
done  oil  any  screw  or  lever  press  in  "<»"»"<«''''" 
use  only  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  «  hile  my  press 
is  working  eontinu  usly  the  other  kinds  are  doing 
nothing  during  the  time  they  are  emptying  and  nu- 

ing  tbeir  baskit.  . , 

Printed  teslimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
the  following  parties  wlio  have  bought  my  piess  : 
Professor  Hilgard,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
E.  Bale,  Gevservillc,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;"  0.  N.  Wliitaker,  Santa  Rosa;  rhos.  H. 
liuckingbani,  Kelseyville;  E,  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
View; ,  ucamonga  Vineyard  Co,  Cucimonga:  Buckncr 
Bros.ii  Rcina,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.Delnia*,  Mountain 
\'iew;  J.  B  J,  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pfl'S'-'.  G""- 
serville;  Joseph  W.ilker,  Winsdor  1^";'' ■■  •  ^^a  "eld 
Glen  Ellen;  Joseph  Drumniond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman,  (allon;  J.  A  f, 
Muller,  Winsdor;  K.  C.  Stiller,  Gubservllle;  Lay  Clark 
Ji  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  Vaehe  Freres,  Old  San  Bernardino;  | 
J  F.  Crank,  San  Gabriel;  James  Finloyson  Heald.- 
burgP.  fiJ-  J.Gobbi,  Healdsburg;  Wm.  Allen,  San 
Gabriel;  Wm.  Metzger,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  Lawrence  "at- 
son.  Glen  Ellen;  Waller  PhilliDS,  SanU  Rosa;  Geo. 
WeJt,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sheppard,  Glen  Ellen;  Raii- 
cheto  Wine  C).,  Rancheto,  Los  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fru  t  &  Wine  Co  ,  Downey;  J.  L.  Beard,  Center. 
villP-Wm  Palmtag,  Hollistcr:  A.  Burnham  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co,  San  Jose;  E. 
Euiil  Meyer,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  Wright  P.  u., 
Marshall  k  H  II,  Uguina  Station-  R.  J.  Northani 
An. helm  also  n-anufacturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Hand 
and  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers.  Worths 
Improved  Continuous  Pressure  Hydraulic  Presses. 

W-  H    WORTH,  Petaluina  Foundry  and    Hacnine 
Worits,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Gm 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

{Pacikic  Svstkm.) 

Trnlnft  leave  ami  are  <lii«  to  arrive  a 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LEWB  I     FKOM  OCTOBKR  15.  1888. 


8  00  a 


s.ao 
10  ao  A 

•12.00  M 

i>,3  '  A 

'     1 .00  I- 
3.00^ 

3.00  F 


4.00  p 


4.30  p 
5.30  p 


8.00  F 


\  For  Haywatde.  Niles,  and  i 

\      San  JoBC i 

I  For    Sacrameoto    and    (or  1 

(      HeddinK  via  L>avi9 f 

J  ForMartiiiez.Vollejo,  SanU  1 
(      K'saand  Cftliaioga t 

IForNiles.SanJose, Stockton,  "j 
(jalt,  lone,  Sacramento,  V 
Marjsvilleand  Rwl  Bluff) 
(Loa  Angtlcs  Express,  fori 
J      Fresno,      and     Lob     An) 

(      pclcH ■  ) 

For  Haywarda  and  Nilea 

For  Haywarda  and  Niles 

Fast  Mail  tor  OKdcii  and  East  . 
Sacramento  River  Steamera. . . 
1  For  Hajwardt'.  Nilee,   and  \ 

\     San  Jc8C 1 

1  Central    Atlantic    Express.  I 

(      (nr  ORden  and  F-ast ) 

(For  Stockton  and  &Milton;l 
J      for  Valltjo,    Santa  Rosa  V 

(     and  CaliotoKa ) 

J  For  Sacramento,  and  for  I 
(  Knitjht  B  Landinc  via  Davis  t 
I  For    Nile?,   San    Jose   and  ) 

'(      Livemiore ) 

For  Havwardsand  Nilee 

i  Sha^-to  Itoute  Express,  for] 
1  Sacramento,  Marysville, ' 
'\      Rcddin  -,  Portland,  Puiret  f 

(     Sound  and  East } 

^Sunset  Koute,  Atlantic  Ex-^ 

I      press,  for  Santa  Baroara,  | 

-,      Los   An^'ilts,  Deminy.  El  r 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East 


11.4E 

2.1.'J 

*  3.4 f 

12,11 

•  «.(K 

0.4f 


8.4 
7.4 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY  DIViaiUTL 
1     s 


r,  ..       I  For  Newark,  San  Jose  and  t 
1     i.4o  A  -J      Santa  rruz I 

S  For  Newark.  Centerville  San 
Jose,     telton,      Boulder 
Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz.. . 
(For  Ceiiterville,  San  Jose, 
•    2.45  P   \     Felton,     Boulder    Creek 

(     and  Santa  Cruz 

j  )  For  Centerville,  San  Jose, 
4  15  pi  ■(      Almaden,  and  Los  Gatos 


P.^ 


A  for  MorniDg:  '  P  *"''/^^?'"'*^ 

•Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  only.    tSundays  o 

•'Mondays  excepted.  §3aturday^  excepte. 


1856. 


Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

i|>lt-le    Power    nud 
I'liiniiiiie  PlM"t« 

Pr......     rr..iiM>t     l>.0.^.'.> 

Write  for  L'irculars. 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 

THE~^VITICULTURE 

OF  GLARET. 

.,  cii;:?':Sir  ,;ni;r^iSu^^r  ifSr.  ^^ 

atedbyAev    John  J.  Rlea,d.de,  I).  D.,  organic  ana 
"prirTs'cenLTbv  mail  80  cents-     For  sa,e  by 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

(>UX  'J36f>.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


Manukoturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paoer   of  all   kinds. 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMS! 
for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Erannan 
at  3  o'clock,  P-  M..  tot 

YOKOHAMA    ami   HON«KOSiM. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  w  ith  steamers  lor  Sham 
1888 


A-1876S.  I.Xll.  ( 

I.s.isnso. 


The  Indastrioui  never  Sink. 

CROSSE    8l    CARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  and  Manufacturing 
Propertv  Bought  and  Sold  on  C-mmission. 

And  Publishers  of  ''Sonoma  County  Land  Register 
and  Santa  Ro^  Business  Directory. 


OFFICE, 


.  312  B  St 


Sasta'Rosa,  Cal 


STBAMBR 


FROM  SAN  KRASCI 


.PABR'  WEDNESDAY,  NOV. 

O-EANK; WEDNESDAY,  NOV., 

GAF.uJ     -■.■..■. TUESDAY,  DEC, 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plana  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickel 
Silc  at  S,  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room 
corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San  Fran. 

For  freicht  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  al 
Pacihc  Mail  Steamship  Company's  "barf,  c 
No.  'J02  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Jrram 

T.  H-  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agei 
GEO-  IT-  RICE,  Traffic  Manager. 


FRUIT  AND  &RAPE  GROWER, 

;A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Ckarlotlesi'me,  Virgudn. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growian  bilt  of 
Virginia,  at  SI.  Ten  experienced,  {Tactical 
pomologists  ou  the  editorial  staff.  At  e:c- 
cellent  grade  and  text  book  for  tue  frnit- 
CTOWer.  Official  organ  of  the  Montioelln 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  AsBociation, 
Agents  wanted. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

DP  .(^  :e=  E  IS 

3F»at3©r-   Bass,   Tv^rlnes,   Etc.,  Etc. 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  MillB.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mill. 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

24   Post  St-,  Snu   Francisco. 

FOR  SEVh.NTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  l^OL 
,.:tructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting  Bool 
ine  Telcraphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  t 
Branches,  and  Everything  pertaining  to  ousine 
six  lull  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers  an 
individual  instruction  to  ail  ouryupiK  Our 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  state, 

HT-Seod  for  Clrcnlar. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Presic 
C.  S-  Halet   Secretary, 


THE     ONLY      VITICDLTURAL    PAPER    IN    THE     STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticoltnre,  Olive  Gnlture,  and  other  Prodnctions,  ManufactiiTes  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XXI.  NO.  4. 


SAX  FRAXCISCO,  NOVEMBER  9,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


INSECT -KILLING  FUNGI. 


«  »:4i»:TABi.i:  i*ak.\hitf.s  rut:  4-Ar»»i; 

or  IklMK.VSilK  ATi'AtKl.NU   MA^ 
A\D    AMS1A1.S. 


All     liitfri'olliiic     Donrriplioii     «»t     ltie<ie 

.Mlrr«>*t4-u|ilr   Kdnu-I    In    it   ItiilU-llu 

l<i*>iifil   hy   f:!i.pcriiiieiilal  Mln- 

tluii    <»I     .Vliiiiirvula. 


It  is  uow  u  w<.ll-kuowD  fact,  that  quite  a 
I  ir^e  uumbtrr  of  diseases  attuckiug  plauts, 
uiiimals  aud   mau   are   produced    bj  very 
lowly  organiZ'id  plauts.      These  vegetable 
paiuBites  Uf  urly  all  belong  to  the  cryptoga- 
mous  or   dowerless   plauts,  aud   are    mO'>t 
L      usually  called   microscopic   fuugi.      Faugi 
iufe&tiug    plauts    were    well  kuuwu    Biuce 
time  imiuorial,  bat  no  one  supposed  them 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  disease;  they  were  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  products  of   peculiar 
abnormal  couditions  uf  the  parts  of  a  plant 
upon  which  they  were  found  growing.  Only 
quite  rtceutly  the  investigations  of  Tulusue, 
de   Bary,    Kuehu   aud    other    students   of 
microscopic  organisms  proved  beyond  any 
I      doubt,    that   all    such   vegetable   pasasites 
[      were   produced— like  every   other  plant — 
[      Irom  seeds  or  tipores,  aud  that  their  growth 
in  or  upon  other  plauts  produced  u  diseased 
^      oouditiuu   of   its   hoat,    aud    eventually  its 
\      death.     The   most  indubitable  proofs   for 
such  a   statement   cuusi^^led   in   artihuially 
infecting  a  health}'  plant  with  germs  of  the 
partuUtes  taken  Irom  a  diseased  oue,  aud  by 
thus    producing    in    due    time    the    same 
disease.        Fuithermore,     the     actions     ol 
many    of   these    v*  getuble   parasites   have 
l>it  u  followed  step  by  step  with  the  mictos- 
,*.:     The  germiuutiun  of  the  spore  upou 
infested   pluut,  its   entrance   luto   that 
lit,  the  formuliou  and  growth   of    myce- 
tiii  und  later  uf  the  spores  were  all  closely 
observed,  and  thus  the   course   of    the  dis- 
ease was  made  quite  plain. 

It  wuuld  tuke  up  too  much  space  to  even 
meutiou  the  namernus  parastic  tuugi  which 
produce  disease  in  plauts.  They  belong  to 
several  families  of  cryptogamous  plants^ 
and  consequently  are  quite  different  in 
their  respective  actions.  Prof.  F.  Lamsou 
Bcribufr*  in  the  reports  of  the  Utpartment 
of  Agriculture  in  Washiugton,  has  during 
the  last  three  years  described  and  illastmted 
•  number  of  them,  but  chiefly  those  affect- 


lug  grape  vines.  His  excellent  papers 
■should  be  reaa  by  those  interested  in  such 
mutters,  as  being  both  instructive  aud  of 
-'couomic  importance.  As  familiar  in- 
stances of  fungi  producing  disease  I  men- 
tion: blights,  rusts,  mild-W,  smuts,  etc. 

A  disease  iu  plants  or  auimals  produced 
by  fungi  usually  takes  the  following  course: 
The  spores  penetrating  to  the  interior  of 
their  host,  an  1  their  rapidly  growing  and 
multiplying,  soon  take  disiutegratiou  of  the 
attacked  healthy  organs,  and  eventually 
either  a  slow  or  a  sudden  death.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  always  easy  to  prove,  tha' 
the  presence  of  fuugi  is  the  cause  or  the 
A-ffect  of  a  disease,  but  in  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases — aside  from  the  diseases  iu 
plants  produced  by  them — we  know  posi- 
tively that  they  are  the  cause,  and  not  the 
<  flfect. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  invisi- 
bly  small  plants  are  able  to  occasion  either 
immense  losses  or  great  good,  I  simply 
mension  the  various  and  better  known 
contagious  diseases  which  kill  our  domesti. 
cated  animals.  It  is  not  alone  well-kuowti, 
but  can  also  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
Rinderpest, Texas  Fever, Pleuro-pneumouia, 
Charbon,  Black  Quarter  Tuberculosis.  Hog 
Cholera,  Fowl  Cholera  and  numerous  other 
diseases  are  each  caused  by  a  different 
specits  of  bacterium.  Broadly  speaking 
or  nearly — if  not  all — contagious  diseases 
are  due  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  such 
small  plants  in  the  oue  or  the  other  organ 
or  organs  of  the  affected  animal.  Nor  is 
man  himself  exempt  from  their  iuroads,  as 
Cholera,  Yellow  Fever,  Scarlet  Fever, 
Small  Fox  and  a  host  of  other  diseases  too 
plainly  prove. 

The  same  assertion  can  bo  made  in  re- 
gard of  insects  killed  by  contagious  diseases, 
and  such  diseases  are  by  no  means  as  iso- 
lated and  rare  as  most  ptople  seem  to 
think.  If  we  examine  carefully  dead  leaves 
and  moss,  principally  in  wet  places  of  after 
a  rainy  seasou  iu  summer  or  autumn,  we  will 
surely  find  large  numbers  of  insects  killed 
by  various  species  of  fungi.  In  turniug 
over  an  old  piece  of  decaying  board  quite 
frequently  numerous  dead  ants  can  be  seen 
fastened  to  it,  and  all  plainly  show  the 
cause  of  their  death  by  being  surrouuded 
u  ith  mycelium  threads,  or  by  having  a  born 
like  process  growing  through  the  soft  inte- 
gument between  their  heads  and  thorax. 
Duriug  the  past  summer  diseases  of  similar 
characters  were  quite  common,  aud  material  | 


for  study  could  be  obtained  without  much 
troubU.  Certain  plaut-Iice,  frequently 
found  npon  clover,  could  be  seen  in  vast 
numbers  upon  the  leaves  of  that  plant, 
dead  and  surrounded  aud  imbedded  by 
spores.  In  fact  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
mature  certain  caterpillars  in  coufinement, 
aud  had  to  shift  the  position  of  my  breeding 
boxes  quite  frequently  to  insure  success. 
Various  caterpillars,  chiefly  those  of  our 
gaudy  diurnal  butterflies,  all  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  disease  produced  by  a  fungus, 
and  patches  of  their  food- plants  were  draped 
with  their  black  aud  putrid  bodies.  Chinch 
Bugs  suffer  grately  by  oue  of  these 
diseases,  as  will  be  mentioned  later.  Even 
the  common  Two-striped  Locust  {Cnlopteniis 
&it7iftoft^s),  usu -lly  a  rather  tough  insect 
aud  proof  against  the  usual  ailments  of  in- 
sects, were  killed  in  numbers  by  a  vegetable 
disease.  The  specimen  here  referred  to 
showed  no  outward  indications  of  any  dis- 
ease, and  as  no  spores  were  visible,  it  had 
the  apperance  of  having  been  killed  by  a 
parasitic  insect,  by  a  Tachina  fly.  But 
closer  iuvestigation  showed  no  evident 
trace  of  such  being  the  case;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  inside  of  the  dead  locust 
was  filled  with  a  white,  powdery  material, 
composed  of  mycelial  threads,  and  strongly 
smelling  like  some  of  our  common  toad- 
stools. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  minutely  describe 
the  numerous  species  of  fungi  that  kill  in- 
sects, but  simply  to  mention  aud  illustrate 
a  few  of  the  more  important  ones,  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  these  lowly  organized 
plants.  Some  of  the  illustrations  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Mittel- 
europojischen  Forstiusekten-kuude''  by  Dr3. 
Judiech  and  Kitsche.  Some  of  these  fungi 
occasion  great  losses  to  the  silk  growers 
and  bee  raisers;  others  are  of  great  value  in 
assisting  us  to  combat  our  iujuiions  insects. 
Future  investigations  aud  careful  experi- 
ments may  i^till  give  us  the  means  to  pro- 
duce such  diseases  as  will,  and  at  a  time 
when  their  assistance  is  most  needed.  I 
refer  to  the  artificial  culture  of  the  fungi 
which  produce  disease.  If  this  should  ever 
become  possible — aud  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  it  will — practical  entomology 
will  have  a  new  and  most  important  assist- 
ant in  fighting  noxious  insects,  even  in 
places  where  their  presence  is  only  sus- 
pected. 

The  fungi  which  kill  insects  belong  prin- 
cii>aily  to  the  orders  Schizomyct-les,  As- 
comycetes  and  Eutomophthoreiu. 
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These  fungi  are  exceedingly  small  organs, 
each  consisting  of  a  single  cell.  They  muN 
tiply  by  self -division.  The  cells  are  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  some  are  globular,  others  oval, 
elliptical  or  cylindrical ;  they  occur  either 
singly,  in  pairs,  or  united  in  either  thread- 
like or  chain-like  masses.  Some  are  with- 
out any  motion,  others  move  by  means  of 
whip-like  organs,  more  or  less  rapidly,  bat 
even  these  latter  enter  stages  iu  which  no 
motion  is  visible.  Iu  this  case  they  are 
imbededd  in  a  jelly-like  material. 

Large  numbers  of  insects  are  killed  by 
the  various  species  of  fungi  composing  this 
order,  but  only  two  of  them  have  been 
studied  more  thoroughly. 

The  flaccidiig  (flacherie,  maladie  des 
morts,  blancs,  schlaffsucht)  is  produced  bj 
Micrococcus  bombycis  Cohn.  This  disease 
is  in  some  years  so  prevailing  in  some 
countries  that  it  prevents  a  successful  silk- 
culture.  An  excellent  article  prepared  by 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  on  this  and  other  diseases 
attacking  the  silkworms  can  be  found  in 
Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  T.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  which  forms  a  "Manual  of 
Instructions  iu  Silk  Culture.''  This  dis- 
ease was  quite  common  this  summer, 
attacking  the  caterpillars  of  our  most  com- 
mon and  beautiful  butterflies.  Pyrameis 
atalanta,  Pyrameis  cardui,  Vanessa  autiopa 
and  Vanessa  grapta  were  killed  in  vast  num- 
bers, both  near  the  Experiment  Station  and 
in  Otter  Tail  county.  A  few  spores,  intro* 
duced  into  a  caterpillar  either  with  food 
contaminated  by  a  diseased  one,  or  from 
the  outside,  multiply  with  great  rapidity, 
and  soon  disintegrate  the  blood  and  tissues, 
thus  causing  decay  aud  death.  As  this 
disease  is  very  contagions  the  caterpillars 
of  above  insects,  which  are  to  some  extent 
gregarinos,  as  their  food-plants:  Nettles, 
hops,  etc.,  are  quite  local  and  usually 
grow  in  patches,  soon  all  die  in  auy  given 
locality.  Newcomers,  produced  from 
healthy  eggs  laid  by  butterflies  attracted 
from  a  distance  to  these  inviting  stores  of 
food,  also  soon  become  diseased,  probably 
from  spores  left  upon  the  leaves  by  the 
former  victibis. 

The  '*  Faulbrood  '*  of  our  honey  bee  is 
al  o  produced  by  a  similar  plant,  (ha 
Bacillus  m el itopb thorns  or  alvei.  This 
disease  is  well-known  in  many  regions,  and 
frequently  threatens  to  put  for  the  time  a 
stop  to  any  further  attempts  in  raising  bees. 

The  "Febhae,''  auothtir  disease  of   the 
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silk-worn),  is  also  prodnced  by  low  organ- 
isms,  but  at  present  their  position  in  a 
botanical  sense  is  not  qtute  certain.  Bal- 
biani  even  considers  the  parasites  produc- 
ing Pebrine  as  animals  belonging  to  a  group 
called  Sporozoa.  lu  fact  it  is  by  no  means 
quite  certain  that  all  the  fungi  mentioned 
thus  far  really  belong  to  different  species 
and  genera;  some  naturalists  claim  them  to 
be  simply  members  of  one  and  the  same 
cyclus  of  growth. 

These     fungi    are     distinguished   by   an 
elongated     spadil-shaped    fruit-bearer,    in 
which  Asci  or  spores  are  formed  in  peculiar 
little  bottle-like  cavities.     But  besides  the 
spores    formed    npon    such     fruit-bearers 
others  can  be  formed  directly  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  mycelium,  or  by  sp  cial  hypha?. 
The  best  studied  species  in  this  order  of 
fungi  is  Cordjiceps  milltarhs  Fries.  I^Tormlia 
miltlaris,  in  honor  of  a  Spanish  monk  wh» 
first  discovered     such     peculiar     parisitic 
growths  npon  some  wasps  in   the  West  In- 
dies. )     A  good  description  by  Prof.  C.  V. 
Eiley,  with  illustrations,  can  be  found  in  the 
"American  Entomologist,  "  Vol.  III.     The 
larvie   of  our   May-beetles,  well  known    b\ 
the  popular  name  of  White  Grubs,  are  quite 
often  attacked   by  this  fungus,    and    when 
found  always  attract   the  attention   of   the 
curious.      The  inHorescence  Renerally  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  elongate 
horns,   one  issuing  from  each   side   of  the 
head.     These  two  horns— sometimes  there 
are  four— are   usually  of  different  lengths, 
and  grow  to  the   length   of   three   to   fiive 
inches.     Other  larva  are  also  affected  in  a 
similar     manner,    for    instance,    those   of 
our   Stag-beetles,    of  the    Seventeen-years 
Cicada,  and  others. 

A  peculiar  form,  but  belonging  to  the 
cyclus,  of  growth  of  the  Cordt/cepa,  is  found 
npon  various  caterpillars  and  props;  it  is 
Isaria  farimsn  Fries.  This  fungus  is  quite 
common,  and  as  seen  in  this  figure,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  and  numerous 
Btromata  or  fruit-bearers. 

Soirylis  Bassiana  Balsamo  is  another 
fungus  that  belongs  to  this  order.  It  pro- 
duced at  one  time  the  well  known  disease  of 
the  silkworm,  usually  called  the  Jlusmr- 
dine,  but  is  now  rarely  met  with,  appear- 
ing only  in  very  wet  seasons.  As  soon  as 
one  of  the  spores  of  this  fungus  lodges  upon 
the  skin  of  a  caterpillar,  it  commences  to 
germinate,  and  penetrates  through  the 
skin,  and  once  inside,  ramifies  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  point  of  entrance  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  discolored  spot.  The 
affected  caterpillars  usually  die  in  the 
course  of  twelve  to  fourteen  days,  looking 
soft  and  shrunken.  Soon  after,  however 
the  corpse  commences  to  swell  up  again 
owing  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
growing  mycelium  from  within,  until  the 
extended  skin  is  ruptured;  in  dry  weather 
the  caterpillar  shrinks  up  into  a  mummy. 

These  fungi,  which  produce  epidemic 
diseases  only  among  insects,  belong  to  the 
group  of  Fhycomycftts,  whose  systematic 
position  is  not  quite  certain.  It  is  a  small 
family,  only  parasitic  npon  insects,  and 
contains  the  two  genera  Eutomophthora 
andEmpnsa,  which  are  mainly  distinguished 
by  the  former  having  branching  mycelial 
threads,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  formed 
by  one-celled  threads. 

The  most  thoroughly  studied  species  in 
Europe  is  Entcmophthora  radieans  Bref., 
which  produces  quite  frequently  an  epidemic 
dil^ase  npon  the  larv.-e  of  the  cabbage  but, 
terfly.  It  occurs  in  this  country  as  well. 
The  usually  lively  caterpillars  of  this  noxi. 
oos  butterfly  soon  show  the  effects    of  an 


infection;  they  become  qniet,  slow  in  theic 
motions,  die  suddenly,  and  are  soon  entirely 
enshrouded  by  a  greenish- white  fungus,  the 
iufloreseuce  of  which  lasts  but  a  few  hours, 
leaving  nothing  of  the  caterpillar  as  a  brown 
shrunken  skin,  surrounded  by  large  masses 
of  white  spores.  The  fungus  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  body  of  its  host  by  self-division 
(like  yeast  plants),  but  forms  a  many- 
jointed  mycelium,  which  eventually  fills  the 
whole  interior  of  the  affected  caterpillar. 
.According  to  quite  recent  investigations 
this  fungus  forms  also  resting  spores,  which 
are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  copulation 
of  two  mycelial  branches  Another  spe- 
cies is  Eutomophthora  anlicie  Eeichard, 
which  in  Europe  has  been  quite  often  of 
great  service  in  checking  the  devastating 
armies  of  certain  caterpillars. 

One   of   the   most   frequently   observed 
diseases   produced   by   fungi   is   the    "  Fly 
Cholera,"  produced    by   Empusa   musc-e, 
Cohn.     This  disease  can  here    be  observed 
every  year,  from  the  middle  of   September 
to   the   beginning   of   winter,  but  in  more 
southern  regions  it  is  found  throughout  the 
year.    The  first  stages  of  it  are  indicated  by 
the  restlessness  of  the  attacked  flies;   they 
soon,  however,  become   week   and  slow  in 
their   motions.     Having   securely   fastened 
themselves  with  their  broad  tongueS  to  the 
object   upon   which    they   happened  to   be 
when  attacked   by   the   last  stages  of  the 
disease,  a  succession  of   spasmotic  tremors 
pass  through  their  wings  and  legs,  and  the 
tormentor  and  destroyer  of  onr  slumber  is 
no  more.     The  abdomen   of  the   victim    of 
this   disease,    previously    already   swollen, 
becomes  more  and  more  distended,  and   a 
fatty,  whitish  substance  pushes  through  the 
softer    membranes    between    the   rings   or 
segments.     Soon  after  a   whitish  halo  of 
spores  is  formed   around   the   dead   body, 
readily  seen  if  the  fly  happens  to  have  fast- 
ened to  the  glass  of  window  or  mirror.  These 
spores    gradually   cover    the    whole   insect 
with  a  white  dust,  and  they  appear  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  as  the  body  of  the  vic- 
tim dries  up,  until  at  last  its  whole  interior 
is  empty  and  only  a  shell  remains.     In  the 
earlier  stages  of   the  disease,  and  before  it 
can  be  recognized  by  any  outward  signs,  its 
presence  can  be  detected  by  the  milky  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  prodnced  by  verv  num- 
erous, roundish  and  floating  cells  of  fungi. 
These  cells  grow  into    elongated,   contorted 
and  cylindrieal  bodies  always   composed  of 
a  single  cell,  which,  after  the  death   of  the 
victim,     push     their     cone-shaped     heads 
through  the  thin  skin  between  the  chitinons 
abdominal  rings,  and  produce  outside   the 
fatty,  white   dust  already   mentioned.      At 
all  the  exposed  ends  of  these  elongated  cells 
appear  in   due   time   globular  spore,  which 
gradually  assume  the   form  of   bells;  they 
are,  by  constriction,  at   last   separated  and 
thrown   forcibly   into   space,  from  the  halo 
surrounding  the  dead  insect.     Each  of  the 
ejected  spores  is   surrounded   by   a   small 
mass  of  protoplasm  lorn  away  from  the  cell; 
this  latter  collapses   after  having  ejected  a 
spore,  and  a  new  one  is   gradually   formed 
in  its  place,  also  to  be  ejected  in  due  time. 
If   such    an   ejected   spore  lodges   upon  a 
healthy  fly,  it  is  held  in  place  by  the  sticky 
protoplasm,    and   if   it   should   have   been 
glued  upon  a  soft  part  of  the  insect,  for  in 
stance  npon  the  underside  of  its  abdomen, 
it  will  commence  at  once  to  grow  and  pene- 
trates through  the  skin  of  its  new   victim. 
Once  inside   the  spore  rapidly  increases  by 
self-division  in  the  manner  of  yeast-cells 
and  soon  afterwards  produces  again  sick- 
ness nnd  death.     If,  however,    the  ejected 
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spore  is  lodged  npon  some  unsuitable  sub- 
stance, it  is  able,  on  account  of  the  drops 
of  protoplasm  surrounding  it,  to  produce 
upon  its  end  a  secondary  spore,  which  is 
again  forcibly  thrown  into  space.  Such 
secondary  spores  are  very  apt  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  underside  of  flies  running 
over  them.  Diseased  flies,  dying  in  wet 
places,  produce  no  bell-shaped  spores,  bul 
simply  globular,  colorless  and  thick-skin- 
ned ones,  rich  in  fut,  which  are  the  resting 
or  dormant  spores.  Such  resting  or  dor- 
mant spores  are  not  easily  destroyed  by 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  can  bridge  over 
from  one  season  to  another,  and  some 
resting-spores  have  been  known  to  be  dor- 
mant for  three  and  more  years  before  they 
started  a  new  cyclns  of  growth.  Such 
spores,  at  least  those  of  the  Empusa,  are 
produced  without  copulation;  there  are, 
however,  some  species  of  Eutomophthora, 
whose  resting-spores  are  produced  by  copu- 
lation. 

THE  CHtSCH-BCO  4ND   ITS  DISEASE. 

During  the  last  three  years  Chinch-bugs 
have  occasioned  immense  damages   to  the 
various  creals  in  this  State,  but  chiefly  so 
in  the  more  southern  countries.     They  have 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  and  were  rapid- 
ly spreading    in  a  northerly  and   westerly 
direction.     This  increase  was  entirely  due 
to  the  very  favorably   atmospheric    condi- 
tions prevailing  throughout  the  summers  of 
1S85,  1886,  and  1887,  which  were  very  drv 
and  warm,  and  just  suitable  to  these  bugs, 
which  are  essentially    dry    and    warm,  in- 
sects.    Owing   to     a   wet,    cold,    and   very 
backward  spring  in  1888  they  were  not  in  a 
very  healthy  condition  when  warm  weather 
commenced,  and  large  numbers  were  killed 
in  their  wintering   quarters.     Here   at   the 
Experiment    Station   all   the    Chinch-bugs 
hibernating  in  the    fields,  where  they   had 
been  exceedingly  numerous  and  injurous  in 
1887,  wero   found  upon  close  examination 
to  be  dead.     Their  bodies  could  be  found  in 
all  suitable  wintering  quarters,  and  frequen- 
tly hundreds  were  huddled  together.     But 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  covered  with 
oaks,  bounding  and  protecting  the  beautiful 
station  on  the  north,  the   conditions   were 
quite  different,  and  in  favor  of  the  Chinch- 
bugs.     The    copious    rains    of   the   apriu" 
could  not  lodge  there  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  the  sun  would  soon  dry  the   drenched 
bugs  on  these  sunny  hillsides.    Consequent- 
ly large  numbers  wintered  their  in  safety, 
and  formed  a  center  of  distribution  for  onr 
experimental  plots.     A  •iO-acre  field  of  oats, 
in  verv  close  proximity  to  these  hills,  formed 
the  nearest  point  of  attack  for  the  hungry 
bugs,  and  as  soon  as  warm    weather  com 
menced  they  migrated  to  this  land  of  plenty. 
They  invaded,  however,  only  the  outer  edge 
of  this  field,  and  lodged  upon  the  still  quite 
small  plants,  which  soon  paled  under  this 
infliction.      Prof.  Porter    and   myself  had 
just  concluded  to  give  our   enemy  a  warm 
reception,  even  upon  a  field  not  belonging 
to  the   station,  as  a  sudden   change  in  the 
weather  kindly   assisted   us,  and   removed 
the  threatening  danger  by  means   of  three 
very  cold  and  wet  days.     After  this  no  bugs 
could  be  found  in  this  field,  and  all  danger 
was   thought     to     be   over.      Real     warm 
weather  now  became  the  rule,  and  the  slum- 
bering  vegetation,  as  by   magic,  became   a 
blooming   reality:  so  became   the   Cbinch- 
bngs!       The   gentle     southern   wind     was 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  landed  in  im- 
mense numbers,  everywhere,  to  begin  their 
destructive  work  in  our  fields.     The  warm 
weather  continued,  and  the  first  generation 
of  Chinch-bugs  became  quite  numerous  and 
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this  lime  of  all  sizes  and  ages;  adults  of  I 

first  brood,  eggs,  young  halehed  bugs,  a 

pup,-e  of  the  second  brood    were  all    mis 

together,  and  all  were  decidely  hungry, 

Iheir    intense  activity  and    the    swarmi 

armies  of  famishing  bugs  plainly  indicati 

To  gather  in  this  crop  of  bugs,  round  hoi 

about  jix  inches  in  diameter,  were  drill 

in  the  ground  close  to  the  fence,  and  as  o 

hole    became    filled    with    insects,    it   w 

closed     and     another     one    was    opene 

dose  by  for  the  reception  of  more  victim 

So  matters  worked  to  onr  satisfaction,  wh. 

an   unexpected  assistant  came  to   help  c 

making  the   structure  of  more   fences  u 

necessary. 

The  above  mentioned   holes   were   qui 
deep,  and  consequently  were  always  wet, 
condition  of  things  not   at   all    suitable  ' 
starving  to  Chinch-bugs,  and  they  soon  b 
came  unhealthy  and  weak,  thus  presentic 
the  best  conditions  for  any  disease  to  clai 
them  as  its  victims.     And    such   a   diseas 
produced   by   a  fungus,    was   not  slow   i 
making  its  appearance,  as  could  be  seen  b 
the  numerous  dead  bugs.      The  margins  i 
all  the  holes,  but  chiefly  those  more  densel 
crowded  with  captives,  soon  became  whi 
ened  with  head  bugs    enshrouded   in   whil 
mycelial    threads   and   dust-like   spores,  i 
fact  in  a  few  days  the  upper  rims  of  thes 
holes  looked  os  it   recently   white-washed 
Nor  did  the  disease  stop  there!  On  the  con 
tray    it   spread   very   rapidly   to   adjoiniu 
fields  of   timothy,  Hungorian  grass,  millet 
etc.      Even  the  course  followed  by  it  fron 
the  holes  could   be   readily  recognized   fo 
some  time  by  the   more   or  less   numeroui 
white  spots  left  in  its  wake.     The  fields  in 
vaded  by  the  disease  afforded,  upon    closei 
examination,  a  truly  edifying  spectacle   tt 
those  not  interested  in  the   welfare    of   th< 
Chinch-bugs.      They    looked   quite   panic- 
stricken,  and  moved  about  in  a   slow    and 
dazed    way,    figuratively    speaking,    as   il 
badly  scared.   And  well  they  might  be!  The 
victims  of  the  disease  could   be  seen  every- 
where  by   the    thousands;   they   had  been 
slaughtered  in  all   kinds   of   positions,    bul 
they  were  usually   fastened   to    the  blades 
and  stems  of  the  grass,  or  to  the  leaves   of 
young  clover.      All   showed    plainly    that 
their  last  and  strong  determination   in  life 
had  been  to  hold  on   as   long   as  possible; 
their   legs   were   firmly   planted   npon   the 
substance  where  the  bug   happened   to   be; 
others  had   only  their  beaks  iuseited,  and 
were  dangling  by  it  free  in  the  air.     But  all 
showed  the  characteristic   white   mycelium 
threads  and  spores  of  the  disease.  Although 
almost  exclusively  attacking   Chinch-bugs, 
the    disease    was  not    very    slow    in    also 
-slaughtering  such   small  flies,  as  found  the 
society  of  such  malodorous  companions  to 
Iheir  taste.  A  story  with  a  moral.'  Not  hav- 
ing had  access  to  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  articles 
on  the  disease   of   the  Chinch-bug,   I   am 
unable  to  to  say  whether   Micrococcus  in- 
sectorum  Burrill  has  anything  in    common 
with  the   friendly   fungus   causing  all  this 
slaughter,  but  I  hardly  think  so,  as  the 
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disease  observed  here  hfts  no  similarity  to 
the  flaccidity  of  ciitt^rpillard,  but  appears 
to  belong  to  a  trae  species  of  Eotomopb* 
tfaora.  Those  iutcrvstt-d  in  contagions 
disiasos  of  insects  tiboutd  rt-ad  his  exceUent 
paper  published  as  Article  IV  of  the  BuUf- 
tm  of  the  Illinois  State  Natural  HiatorT. 
Vol.  II. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  Chinch-bogs  voald 
have  been  killed  at  the  Experiment  Station. 
if  the  suitable  conditions  for  this  disease- 
had  lasttd  a  few  davs  lougt^r.  Bat  the  wet 
spell  preTailing  part  of  the  time,  the  dis- 
ease was  plaviug  such  havoc  amongst  tb( 
bags  soon  ptuak-daud  was  followed  bj  wanu 
and  Tery  dry  days,  which  soou  stopped  any 
further  utcr<.ast>  aud  spread  of  the  disease. 
Bat  by  artificially  producing  sach  condi 
lions  the  disease  was  kept  at  work  tor  some 
time,  but  only  on  a  very  limited  scaU.  Nor 
could  it  be  spread,  because  in  natnre  such 
artificial  conditions  could  neither  be  pro- 
duced nor  maiutaintd  on  any  extensive 
scale. 

As  many  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of 
this  Statu  Were  overrun  with  Chinch  bugs. 
~  cUought  that  a  good  opportunity  and  ai 
itiug  field  was  present^rd  to  purposelx 
spread  a  disease — an  act  not  usually  col 
sidered  a  very  kind  one  to  engagd  in.  aoi; 
one  not  to  be  recommended  to  pbysician^^. 
This  was  excetdiugly  simple,  as  all  that 
Tas  ntce^sary  was  to  gather  a  number  of 
the  diseased  bug^,  put  them  into  tight 
fitting  tin  buxrs,  and  mail  them  to  regions 
infested  by  Chiu?h-bags.  Arrived  at  their 
destination,  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
could  simply  be  thrown  in  any  field  known 
to  be  infested  with  such  bogs.  This  was 
done  with  specimens  of  the  diseased  bugs 
collected  at  the  Exprriment  Station,  aud 
eighteen  different  places  in  southern  Min- 
nesota Were  thus  made  centers  of  distribu- 
tion for  this  disease.  Aud  as  it  seems  with 
remarkable  go^^  results,  as  the  disease  has 
killed  off  the  bugs  to  such  an  extent,  thai 
careful  search  in  a  majority  of  places  failed 
to  produce  a  single  living  specimen,  whilst 
the  traces  of  the  disease  was  found  every- 
where. 

The  disease  spread  sorapidly,  that  even 
corn  growing  near  wheat  fields  crowded 
with  Chinch-bugs  were  entirely  protected. 
and  no  bugs  had  entered  them  in  all  the 
places  visited  by  myself.  But  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied,  that  the  disease  was  really 
introducetl  is  this  manner.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  disease  was  there  already,  unknown 
to  any  one,  and  that  I  simply  re-introduced 
Its  grrms?  The  reason  for  this  belief  is 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  too  Urge  an  area 
was  infested  by  the  (.Usease,  to  large  to  be 
readily  aocount«d  for  by  the  short  lime  in 
which  the  atmosphere  conditions  were —  ap- 
parently— in  its  favor.  But  this  may  be  as 
it  is;  one  thing  is  certain,  viz:  the  disease 
has  been  there,  aud  consequently  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  producing  it  are  there  also, 
and  remain  there,  to  act  whenever  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  aud  I  firmly  bclieve 
that  our  farmers  need  not  entertain  any 
fears  of  Chinch-bugs  for  the  near  future. 

For  tack  of  space  the  couliuaation  of 
the  article  on  the  "Kocky  Mountain  Locust 
in  Otter  Tail  County,  "  as  well  as  an  article 
on  the  army  worfu,  has  been  omitted.  They 
will  be  pnblised  in  the  n*  xt  bulletin. 
■♦■♦♦ 

Thi  largt  St  known  flower  is  the  raffleaia, 
an  extraordinary  p<ira-iite  of  the  forest 
trees  of  Sumutra.  which  measures  three 
feet  in  diamt-tei,  wtighs  fifteen  pounds  aud 
has  a  calyx  holding  six  quarts.  The  plant 
consists  only  of  the  flower,  growing  directly 
on  the  stem  or  body  of  the  trees. 


THE  rvKBsrs  or  the   i'siited 


The  Philadelphia  Times  snmmanzes  the 
aunual  report  of  the  Diviaion  of  Forestry 
of  the  United  States  DapartmenI  of  Agri- 
culture,  which  estimates  the  forest  lands  iu 
the  States  and  Territories  as  follows: 

n-ATO.  ^  Acau. 

UaiDC 12.00,0000 

New  H»iiip«hfr« 3.0OO.O00 

MuMchuactU 1.389.MM> 

RiioJe  l»laod _.lft3.5'J8 

4^onnecticuC «5    .    OO 

Vcrnj-nt  1,690.000 

New  York (*.OO<'.000 

Nr*  Jvwey 'J.a30.i|00 

!Vnn»v!vftnla T.tH»0.0O«J 

Dt-lt»»rc 3«J0,<X>0 

MirvUiia 'i.OO^I.OOo 

\iivmi4  .!l:J.O04l.(>Oii 

S^txtk  Carolna IS.mw.OtO 

■*outh  Carolna 13,00«i.iXKl 

G^cM-ttt Io,"00,n«  o 

KloritU 'i<».<n»u,004i 

AUbama iT.tiO  .o«X) 

MtMtanppi 13.i>j<  AN>. 

Umi^MnM l3.i»0,('iX) 

TexM   4<».<w<i.OiH> 

Ml  t\  c^n    14.i>Oit.lM4> 

Wi9ConaiB 17.00O.00O 

MiniieMHa.... :io.i>oii    Ul 

■•hK> 1.258.707 

IO''i»n* 4,:JuO.»;  6 

I.;inoi4 3,.VtO,OO0 

West  Vinrinla 9.OO0,IKK) 

KenUli:kT , I'J.OOO.IMXl 

rcnne»-e« l«>,0O0.O0O 

\.rkuisaa 28,0UU.OO0 

to*» &.»X).000 

►Akot» 3.000,000 

Sebrtsk* 1.55f  .000 

\vnM.) ^ 3  500.000 

Vvomin^ 7.800,000 

Colondo 10,ti30.000 

»cw  llcxio> 8,000,000 

ll»ho _. 10.234,000 

■^'•f**!* 2.0O0.oO»J 

"Uh 4.0OO.«jO0 

KhzoriA , 10.OO0,0<» 

rt  »ghin«too  Territory 2i).»m>().ooo 

urctfon 20,00o.00<» 

ialitornia 20.000,000 

A  study  of  lhe«e  figures  shows  that  the 
South  is  much  richer  in  foreststhan  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  Separating 
the  Slates  into  groups,  the  six  New  England 
States  are  credited  with  a  forest  aera  of  10,- 
193,028  acres,  the  four  Middle  States  with 
17,630,000,  the  fourteen  Southern  States 
(including  Maryland  and  leaving  out  Mis- 
souri i  with  232,800.000,  the  nine  Western 
States  with  80,358,767.  the  four  Pacific 
States  with  52,630.000,  and  the  seven  Ter- 
ritories with  63,034.000.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  of  the  entire  465,6-45,795  acres  of 
forest  included  in  this  estimate  the  fourteen 
Southern  States  possess  fully  one-half. 

These  statistics  show  that  while  the  pro- 
cess of  denudation  has  been  carried  to  an 
onhealthy  extreme  in  the  Eastern,  Middle 
and  a  few  of  the  Western  States,  the  forest 
area  still  remaining  in  this  coantry  is  a 
magnificent  one.  If  the  estimates  of  the 
department  are  approximately  corrrect,  the 
limber  lands  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  cover  an  era  equal  to  fifteen  States 
the  size  of  Pennsylvania.  If  proper  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  the  rapid  and 
unnecessary  d^stnictioD  of  what  is  left  of 
our  forest  domain,  it  should  be  equal  to  all 
requirements  for  an  idefinite  period.  It  is 
not  yet  a  case  of  locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  is  stolen*  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  so.  With  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  of  jndicioas  tree  planting  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  a  t^stem  of  State  or 
Government  reservatioua  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  which  are  the  sources  of 
the  chief  rivers  of  the  coantry,  the  evil 
effects  which  have  followed  forest  denuda- 
tion in  Europe  and  some  portions  of  Asia 
would  never  txisihere. — Bradstrttt'a. 


MrcB  of  the  so-called  ivory  now  in  use  is 
simple  potato.  A  good,  sound  potato  wash, 
ed  in  diluted  aolphuric  acid,  then  boiled  in 
the  same  solution,  aud  th<-n  slowly  diied, 
is  all  reatly  to  be  turned  into  buttons,  poker 
chips  and  ioaumerabte  other  things  that 
ivory  was  tiaed  for  onoe  upon  a  time. 


▲l.I«B«ED     A»t;i,TEKATIOX. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cosens.  writing  on  this 
subject  in  Bonfort's  Circular,  says  ''An 
unusual  amount  of  exaggeration — to  put  it 
mildly — has  been  current  lately  with  refe- 
rence to  what  is  sensationally  termed  '  the 
adulteration  of  sherry.'  Now,  what  are 
the  facts?  The  yield  of  the  last  vintage  in 
Spain  is  stated  to  have  totalled  616,294,- 
80O  gallons  of  wine — good,  bad  and  indif- 
feitnt.  Of  this  182,123,700  have  been  ex- 
ported, the  balance  being  either  consumed 
in  the  country,  stored  for  future  use  or  dis- 
tilled into  spirit.  Jerez  and  its  surround- 
ings yielded,  roughly.  8,200,000  gallons,  the 
sherry  district  prop-r  contributing  about 
one- third— say,  2,700.000.  Cadiz  is  the 
seaboard  terminus  of  the  Madrid  railway, 
ahich  passes  through  Seville,  Cordova  and 
La  Mancha,  all  producing  large  quantities 
of  white  wines — by  some  called  sherry — 
the  resemblance,  however,  being  confined 
mainly  to  the  color  of  the  fluid,  and  not  its 
flavor.  The  importation  of  German  alcohol 
into  Cadiz  last  year  is  estimated  at  about 
one  million  of  gallons  (no  figures  of  the 
quantity  unsold  seem  available);  and,  as  it 
is  carried  into  the  interior,  and  even  to 
Madrid,  and  utiliztd  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniseed  brandy  —  very  largely  consumed 
thronghout  Spain — it  also  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  entering  very  largely  into  the 
*  Cognac '  of  the  Spanish  capital.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  La  Mancha  and  the  south  of 
Spain  produce  some  two  hundred  millions 
of  gallons  of  grape  juice  annually,  spread 
over  such  a  surface  the  one  million  of  Ger- 
man spirit  represent  about  half  a  gallon 
per  cent,  supposing — which  is  not  the  case 
— that  all  of  it  U  used  for  strengthening 
weak  white  wines  consumed  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  leading  sherry  shippers  of 
Jerez  stated,  in  a  circular  issued  to  the 
trade  a  few  months  siucp,  that  he  never 
used  German  spirit  in  his  Bodega,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  num- 
erous competitors  do  so  to  deteriorate  their 
sherry,  as  the  addition  of  German  spirit 
manifestly  cannot  impiove  it.  Since  the 
railway  system  has  been  introduced  into 
Spain,  the  home  consumption  of  sherry 
wine  has  largely  increased,  and  this  devel- 
opment has  had  a  marked  effect  for  good 
on  the  merchandize  traffic  of  the  Cadii  and 
Madrid  line.  As  a  protection  to  the  eon 
sumer.  the  Spanish  Government  has  some- 
what tardily  introduced  an  Adulteration 
Act — far-reaching  and  effective  if  carried 
into  practice,  but  which  is  a  dead  letter  so 
far  as  the  shetry  shipper  is  concerned,  as 
he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  spoiling  his  sherry 
by  adulteration  to  produce  an  inferior 
article;  and,  as  no  means,  sufaras  I  know, 
have  been  discovered  by  which  bad  wine 
can  be  made  good,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
profitable  experiment  to  make  good  sherry 
into  bad  sherry.  Many  are  interested  in 
discrediting  sherry,  but  the  consnmption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  still  totals  a  consider^ 
able  percentage  of  the  wine  imports.  Of 
the  medium  classes  the  sale  is  probably  as 
large  as  ever,  but  common  sorts,  as  well  as 
the  very  old  and  costly  descriptions,  do  not 
find  as  ready  a  sale  as  formerly.  The  aver 
age  quality  now  shipped  from  Jerez  under 
accredited  brands  was  never  better  than  at 
present,  or  invoiced  al  more  moderate  rales. 
If  this  coarse  be  persistently  pursued, 
sherry  will  yet  live  down  all  the  calumny 
heaped  upon  it  by  ignorant  and  interested 
detractors.'* 


A    TE3V     DOLLAR    CVAPOBATOB 


A  correspondent  of  Gnen*s  FruU  Grcvfr, 
says:  At  a  small  expense  I  made  a  dryer 
which  has  done  good  work,  as  the  samples 
of  evaporated  fruit  I  have  here  on  exhibi- 
tion will  testify,  said  Mr.  Arnold  in  the 
Michigan  horiicnltnral  report.  I  laid  up  a 
brickwork  of  three  sides,  aboat  thirty  inches 
sqaare  and  three  feet  high,  inside  of  which 
I  placed  an  old  box  stove,  of  large  size,  and 
on  top  of  the  brick  work  I  set  a  box  27x2d 
inches  inside,  and  about  five  feel  high  above 
the  brick  work,  with  a  door  in  front,  which, 
when  open,  would  admit  ten  sliding  trays 
twenty-seven  inches  square.  These  trays 
are  made  of  light  bass  wood  frames  and 
mosquito  netting  tacked  on  the  under  side 
of  the  frame,  although  they  could  be  used 
either  side  up.  The  netting  required  re- 
placing once  dtiring  the  season,  and  is  now 
about  used  up.  I  would  use  galvanised 
wire  trays  only. 

In  the  evening  my  son  or  hired  man 
would  pare  about  a  bushel  of  apples  in  an 
hour;  one  other  person  and  myself  would 
trim  the  ends,  cut  the  apples  half  in  two, 
and  our  two  little  girls,  aged  7  and  9  years, 
would  spread  ths  fruit  on  the  trays,  and  I 
would  slide  them  into  the  dryer.  In  this 
way  we  usually  filled  the  dryer  in  sixty  or 
seventy  minutes.  We  endeavored  to  have 
the  temperature  150  degrees,  and  about  120 
after  the  fruit  was  partly  dried.  We  had  a 
ventilator.  6x27  inches,  near  the  top,  which 
could  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired,  but 
shoold  always  be  kept  open  while  in  use. 

At  bedtime  we  filled  the  stove  with  large 
wood,  closed  it  tight,  and  in  warm,  dry 
weather  our  apples  would  be  nicely  evspo' 
rated  in  the  morning.  Out  of  this  little 
cheap  dryer  we  have  taken  seven  barrels  of 
nice  evaporated  apples  well  dressed  down, 
over  two  barrels  of  peaches,  besides  cur- 
rants, etc.  I  should  have  said  that  this 
dryer  being  one  inch  longer  from  front  to 
back  than  the  trays,  admitted  of  a  space  of 
one  inch  at  the  back  of  the  first  tray,  and 
also  at  the  frout  of  the  s<;-cond.  and  so  on 
alternately.  I  have  found  this  better  than 
a  half  inch  space  in  front  and  back  of  each 
tray. 

CALIFORNIA     BEATS    THE     WOKLD. 


Subscribe  for  the  Ukbohavt, 


The  growth  of  grape  growing  in  Califor- 
nia beats  the  world.  The  President  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Viticnlturul  Com- 
missioners estimates  that  there  are  now 
150,000  acres  planted  to  vines  in  California, 
valued  at  $45,000,000,  with  improvements 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
value  of  $20,000,000.  making  a  total  of 
$65,000,000  invested  in  viticulture.  Pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Viticulture  the  total  capital  invested  in 
the  industry  amounted  to  but  $14,000,000- 
This  shows  an  increase  of  $50,000,000 
daring  the  last  eight  years 

This  grape  acreage  is  rated  at  $300  per 
acre,  which  does  got  seem  by  any  means 
ao*  over-valuation,  and  if  we  estimate  the 
grape  acreage  of  Lake  Keuka  at  10.000 
young  and  old.  and  value  it  al  $900  p«r 
sere,  the  amount  is  shown  to  be  $3,000,000 
or  $41,000,000  less  than  the  grape  land 
valuation  of  California;  and  yet  we  prids 
ourselves  in  this  Keuka.  Seneoa  and  C-an* 
andaigua  region,  on  being  well  up  in  the 
world  on  grape  growing.  Bui  when  we 
compare  figures  with  California,  it  tends  to 
make  us  feel  that  ours  is  comparatively  a 
small  interest,  and  inspires  humihty  instead 
of  ondoe  arrogance  aud  exallalion. 
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A    TEMPERAJiCE    CRl'SADE. 


A  Plan  Pro|i»sea  «o  KprenU  Clie  Gospel 
of  the   Ylue. 


J.   11.  Wh^ahr,  Esq.,  Ckkf  Executive  Officer 
VitivnUural  CommhtsUm  of  California. 

Dear  Sir; — I  have  just  reail  the  euclostd 
ftiticle,  which  I  clipped  from  the  N.  Y. 
"5uH,'' of  the  4th  inst.,— President  Wet- 
more  of  the  Califoruia  State  Board  of 
Viticulture  says  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  sale  of  California  wines  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  the  high  price  demanded  by  the 
retail  dealers.  "  CTaliforuia  wine,''  he 
says.  "  sold  by  the  barrel  in  New  York  is 
cheaper  than  milk.  Yet  the  dealers  de- 
mand a  profit  of  from  100  to  500  per  cent. 
on  every  gallon.  It  is  this  barrier  we  shall 
endeavor  to  break  down.  Instead  of  our 
wine  remaining  a  table  luxury,  we  shall 
make  it  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  tea  oi 
coffee.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  hotel  keeper 
to  furnish  wine  without  extra  charge  to  his 
guests,  as  he  does  the  latter  beverages.  He 
could  do  it  just  as  cheaply,  and  it  is  just  as 
wholesome.  In  the  end  he  would  make  a 
greater  profit." 

It  vividly,  revives  my  contemplations  on 
the  same  subject  some  time  ago,  which  I 
placed  in  crude  form  on  paper,  expecting 
then  to  goto  Califoruia,  and  have  the  pleas, 
are  of  presenting  to  your  honorable  Board, 
my  ideas,  of  how  could  be  created  a  secure- 
ly profitable  commercial  outlet  for  the 
gigantic  wine  production  of  your  State. 
Oar  Country,  is  assuredly  large  enough 
field,  for  the  consumption  of  all  the  wines, 
California  can  ever  produce,  and,  at  good 
profitable  prices.  The  graud  idea,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  how  to  make  the  demand  for  them, 
— i,  e.,  to  popularize  them — to  the  esclu- 
Bion  of  the  prevailing  call  for  foreign 
wines,  strong  liquors,  and  beer.  Surely, 
in  the  struggle  to  accomplish  this  object, 
incomparable  advantages  are  in  favor  of 
oar  Native  Wines — in  their  purity,  flavor, 
nutrition  and  wholesomeness. 

My  plan  involves  the  creation  of  that 
popular  demand  by  placing  the  wines, 
even  to  the  smallest  quantity,  within  easy 
purchasable  accessibility  of  everybody, 
everywhere  iu  the  city,  towns  and  villages, 
throughout  our  country,  and  iu  economy  of 
Cost,  if  possible,  almost  as  cheap  as  lager 
beer.  My  financial  misfortunes,  have  pre- 
cluded the  carrying  out  of  my  design  of 
reaching  California,  in  person,  bo,  t  re- 
spectfully enclose  the  Ms.,  of  my  plan  re- 
ferred to,  hoping,  sir,  you  may  fiud  some 
good  in  it. 

Prior  to  the  last  3  years.  I  have  traveled 
extensively  throughout  our  country,  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Europe.  I 
would  be  right  glad,  sir,  could  you  find, 
for  me,  something  to  do,  in  the  line  of  pro- 
moting the  demand  for  the  California 
Wines,  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

I  feel  confident  of  the  ability  of  rapidly 
working  up  to  a  good  organized  starting 
point  the  branch  companies  referred  to 
after  the  establishment  of  the  parent  com- 
pany there  in  Califoruia.  By  securing  the 
interest  of  locally  responsible  business  and 
professional  men  of  influence  in  these 
branch  companies,  respectively,  and  it 
could  be  readily  done,  for  the  object  is  good 
to  their  communities,  and  without  risks,  it 
would  give  them  (the  Companies)  solidity, 
commend  the  wines  locally,  and  not  mater- 
ially extend  the  liability  of  the  Parent  Com- 
pany. 

I  would  cheerfully  undertake  the  business 
at  whatever  pay  you  might  think  best,  and, 
take  that  in  the  stock  of  the  parent   com- 


pany— my  current  necessary  expenses,  to 
bo  allowed  in  money. 

It  is  known  by  reliable  authority,  in  1882 
California  produced  12.000,000  gallons 
of  wine,  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  viz., 
Claret,  Port,  Sherry,  Hock,  Angelica,  Mus- 
cat, etc.  These  sold  wholesale  at  50  cents 
a  gallon. 

The  annual  increase  on  this  wine  pro- 
duction was  expected  to  become  so  immense, 
that  it  gave  rise  among  the  producers,  to 
the  important  question:  Where  and  how 
is  it  all  to  find  a  market  profitable  to  them, 
or,  that  will  even  pay  for  production? 

The  following  is  a  plan  to  vastly  augment 
the  sale  aud  consumption,  now  and  pro- 
spectively, throughout  the  United  States  of 
all  the  California  Wines,  viz: 

1.  By  the  organization  of  a  stock  cor- 
poration at  San  Francisco,  to  contract,  at 
the  minimum  market  rates,  with  all  the 
leading  wine-producing  grape-growers  of 
the  State,  for  their  saleable  stocks  of  wines, 
annually.  This  company  to  hold  these 
wines  for  sale  only  to  its  branch  com- 
panies. 

2.  Then  the  organization,  through  this 
San  Francisco  Parent  Company  of  branch 
stock  companies,  to  be  located  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  union,  as  exclusive  distribu- 
tive wholesalers  of  said  Califoruia  wines, 
purchased  only  of  said  San  Francisco  Par- 
ent Co., — 'and  to  b 3  sold  at  their  lowest 
contingent  prices,  to  families,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, retailing  beer  and  other  saloons 
and  consumers  generally. 

A  statement  and  exhibit  showing  the 
great  inducements  offered  to  capitalists  to 
invest  in  the  stock  of  this  San  Francisco 
Parent  Wine  Company. 

Also,  the  substantial  inducements  offered 
capitalists,  throughout  the  country  to  in- 
vest in  the  stocks  of  its  branch  companies 
located  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and,  an  explanation  of  this 
original  plan  to  be  adopted  by  said 
branch  companies,  to  create  and  rapidly  in- 
crease the  demand,  among  the  consumers 
of  stimulants,  all  over  our  vast  country,  for 
these  companies'  California  Wines. 

The  San  Francisco  Parent  Wine  Com- 
pany's branch  companies,  are  to  be  located 
in  the  large  metropolitan  cities,  viz:  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal  ti- 
more,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Burlington, 
Quincy,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, Nashville,  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile  and  Savannah. — 20  cities. 

THESE    BRiNCH    WISE  COMPANIES. 

The  plan  for  their  mode  of  business,  in- 
ducements for  trade,  and  mjans  to  be 
adopted  to  create  increased  demand  for 
their  California  wines. 

The  Parent  Company  at  San  Francisco, 
supply  them  their  wines,  at,  say  10  cents, 
added  to  their  cost  there  of  50  cents  per 
gallon  making  60  cents.  (This  is  premis- 
ing the  cost  per  gallon  at  that  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia sales  of  1882.)  Then  add  cost  of 
transportation,  from  San  Francisco  to  des- 
tination, say  per  gallon  10  cents.  Then 
add  the  branch-companies  allowed  profit  of 
say,  per  gallon  30  cents.  Thus,  the  branch 
companies  selling  price  for  their  wines,  per 
gallon  is  $1.00  (When  sold  iu  wooded  pack- 
ages, kegs  and  bbls.,  their  cost  might  be 
added  to  this.)  When  sold  in  bottles, 
(quarts)  by  the  dozen  in  a  case  at  50  cents 
per  bottle  making  per  gallon  $2.00.  A  gal- 
lon of  wine  holds  60  average  sized  sherry 
wine  glasses  full,  which  at  5  cents  per  glass 
would  give,  §3.00.  Thus  the  retailer,  selling 
it  at  5  cents  a  wine  glass  makes  a  profit  per 


gallon  of  $2.00.  or  a  200  per  cent,  profit 
per  gallon,  this  about  equals  the  profit 
made  on  beer,  sold  by  the  glass  iu  saloons. 
Why,  then,  could  not  these  branch  wine 
companies  adopt  the  beer  brewer's  plan  in 
all  our  larger  cities?  They  establish  little 
beer  saloons  iu  almost  all  the  thoroughfare 
streets,  requiring  their  managers  or  c»n- 
ductors  to  give  nominal  security  for  the 
little  property  and  stock  advanced  them  to 
start  with.  These  brunch  California  wine, 
companies  could  do  likewise,  by  establish- 
ing little  California  wine  saloons  (or  cellars, 
as  they  are  called  iu  Europe,)  as  numer- 
ously in  their  respective  districts,  where 
said  wine,  drawn  from  the  wood,  could  be 
sold  by  the  wiueglass  for  5  cents;  by  the 
pint  25  cents;  by  the  quart  for  50  cents,  or 
by  the  quart  bottle  for — say,  60  cents.  (1.) 
Now,  it  is  asked  here,  Would  not  this  prac- 
tical mode  of  bringing  our  fine  native  Cali- 
fornia wines  before  all  the  American  people, 
rapidly  increase  their  consumption,  and 
consequently,  soon  establiah  au  im- 
mense and  permanent  demand  for  them, 
taking  the  place  of  the  present  and  long- 
continued  great  demand  for  much  inferior, 
imported  foreign  wines  ?  I  say.  It  would, 
and  should 

Should  it  be  found  advisable  these  branch 
companies  could  legitimately  extend  still 
another  powerful  inducement  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  their  California  wiui  s,  and  there- 
by very  rapidly  establish  a  great,  universal 
and  permanent  demand  for  them  as  de- 
sired. 

This  would  be,  by  said  branch  wiue  com- 
panies, severally,  offering  a  premium  of  two 
shares  of  their  stock  to  each  purchaser  of 
oue  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  their  wines, 
but  this  premium  to  stop  on  the  individuals' 
purchases  reaching  to  one  thousand  dollars. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  that  purchaser 
interested  in  that  branch  company  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  shares  of  its  stock,  and 
has  undoubtedly,  by  that  time,  established 
his  and  his  friends'  tastes  for  our  native 
California  wines,  by  thus  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  This  is  all-important 
to  the  end  in  view. 

Now,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
proposition  and  plan  for  the  formation  of 
the  Stock  Company  at  San  Francisco.  Its 
exclusive  business  object  is  to  be — to  deal 
in,  by  purchase  and  marketing,  the  already 
vast  and  great  annually  increasing  grape 
products  of  that  State,  In  all  her  varied 
kinds  of  good  wines  that  are  recognized  as 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and  only  re- 
quire to  be  properly  advanced  before  the 
people  to  be  properly  appreciated.  They 
then  would  become  the  popular  and  healthy 
beverage  for  all,  and,  thereby,  profitably 
marketed.  In  thus  creating  a  demand  for 
these  wines  throughout  our  country,  it 
could  be  supplied  by  the  means  of  these 
local  Branch  Companies  referred  to.  They 
to  be  subordinate  and  mainly  governed  by 
the  San  Francisco  Parent  Co.  These 
Branch  Wine  Companies — say,  twenty  in 
number — to  be  located  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  distributed  as 
to  allow  each,  as  near  as  can  be,  an  equally 
separate  commercial  territory.     (2) : 

First — For  consideration  of  the  grape- 
growing  wiue  makers  of  Califoruia,  to  en- 
able them  to  always  fiud  a  ready  aud  profit- 
able home  market  for  their  wines. 

Second — For  consideration  of  the  Cali- 
fornia capitalists,  as  well  as  for  those  of 
other  States,  in  making  the  wine  business  a 
specialty  by  stock  companies  handling  said 
wines,  gigantic  as  it  would  be,  extending 
over  oar  whole  cotintry,  and   with  such  as- 


sured profitable  returns  as  to  readily  secure 
investors. 

And  at  the  same  time,  and  worthy  of 
further  consideration,  that  by  the  consum- 
mation of  this  business,  in  making  easily 
accessible  to  the  whole  people  throughout 
the  States,  good  wines  made  of  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape  at  the  lowest  possible 
minimum  price,  it  would  become  the  very 
greatest  auxiliary  to  the  good  cause  of 
temperance  it  could  possibly  have. 

THE  PAKKNT  STOCK  COMPANY. 

The  organization  of  a  Corporation,  capi- 
talized at,  say,  $1,000,000,  represented  by 
one  hundred  thousaud  shares  of  $10  each. 
Object  :  To  especially  contract  with  the 
wine-making  grape-growers  of  said  State, 
for  all  the  varieties  of  their  beat  wines,  etc., 
viz :  port,  sherry,  claret,  hock,  angelica, 
sweet  muscat,  etc.,  at  their  miuimum  mar- 
ket prices.  The  stock  of  these  wines  to  be 
held  for  wholesaling  only  to  this  Parent 
Company's  Branch  Companies,  located 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  be  sold 
to  them  at  prices  that  will  be  au  increase 
on  their  cost  of  say,  10  cents  per  gallon, 
delivered  there,  at  the  Company's  wine 
ware-house  in  San  Francisco. 

Branch  companies  as  the  distributive 
agencies  to  be  located  in  the  leading  cities  of 
theUuited  States.  These  Stock  Companies  to 
be  organized  by  the  consent,  direction,  and 
semi-control  of  the  head,  or  Parent  Com- 
pany, at  San  Francisco.  They  are  respect- 
ively to  be  capitalized,  say,  at  from  $300,- 
000  to  $500,000,  according  to  expected  pros- 
pective business.  This  Capital  Stock  also 
represented  by  shares  of  $10  each.  Object  : 
They  are  to  confine  their  business  transac- 
tions to  dealing  solely  in  the  product  of  the 
Califoruia  grape,  wines,  etc.,  which  they 
are  to  purchase  exclusively  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Parent  Company.  They  are  not  to  be 
retailers,  but  are  to  sell  these  wines  by 
packages  only,  viz  ;  barrels,  kegs,  and  bot- 
tles in  cases  ;  and  to  famiUes,  hotels,  and 
retailers  in  their  respective  districts  ;  and 
at  prices  not  to  average  over  30  cents  profit 
per  gallon  on  its  total  cost,  including  its 
transportation,  etc. 

In  consideration  of  the  San  Francisco 
Parent  Company  extending  to  them  all 
these  business  facilities  and  special  privi- 
leges, which  it  is  to  grant  them,  and  to  no 
others  iu  competition  in  their  separate  dis- 
tricts— which  favors  will  be  such  as  organ- 
izing aud  starting  said  Branch  Wine  Com- 
panies, by  stocking  and  supplying  them,  at 
San  Francisco,  with  said  Parent  Company's 
California  wines,  etc.  at  the  increased  price 
of  only  10  cents  per  gallon  on  their  original 
cost  to  said  Parent  Company  in  California, 
in  consideration  for  all  such  said  Branch 
Companies  are  to  grant  one-half  of  their 
Capital  Stock  respectively,  and  non-assess- 
able, to  said  San  Francisco  Parent  Com- 
pany. 

And  these  shares,  of  said  Branch  Com* 
panies,  are  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
the  stock-holders  of  said  San  Francisco 
Parent  Company,  who  are  to  receive,  aa 
owners  thereof,  the  dividends  thereon. 

The  San  Francisco  Parent  Company  and 
all  its  Branch  Companies  are  to  give  evtry 
proper  guarantee  that  no  deleterious  sub- 
stance, or  anything,  shall  be  mixed  iu  their 
wines  while  in  their  possession,  when 
undergoing  changes  in  packages.  Nor 
shall  any  of  said  Companies  continue  to 
longer  supply  or  sell  to  such  of  their  pur- 
chasers, (retailers)  when  such  doings  are 
discovered. 

The  San  Francisco  Parent  Company  is  to 
supply  to  its  Board  of  Managers  a  semi- 
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aonaal  acoonot-carrt-nt  baIaDC«  sheet  of  its 
basiuess.  KDd  are  to  declare  dividt-mls,  pay- 
able Bemi-anDQally.  And  all  itfi  BruucU 
Compauies,  scattered  over  the  C  cited 
States,  are  to  do  likewise,  to  each  of  their 
Board  of  Directors,  and  to  the  I'arent  Com- 
pauj,  but  they  are  to  be  qnarterly  reports, 
and  they  are  to  settle  with  the  San  FruD- 
cisco  TareDt  Cooipauy  every  ihree  months, 
lu  aDS9er  to  the  probable  question  : 
Why  and  how  would  an  organization  or  or- 
ganiz  ttiou^  like  these,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  such  an  enterprise,  iu  any  way  assistt  the 
good  cause  of  temperance  throughout  the 
country  ?  I  answer  :  Because,  in  pure 
vine  there  is  mnch  nonrishiueut,  while  in 
ardent  spirits,  there  is  none.  In  good 
^  iues,  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  its  abuu- 
.ut  nourishing  qualities  forbids  its  general 
excessive  use,  by  its  effect  on  the  stomach  ; 
the  want  of  the  same  ijualilies  in  spirits  does 
not,  bnt  on  the  contrary  rather  induces  its 
excessive  tise,  and  inevitably  so,  wh  u  rel- 
ishing food  is  not  easily  attainable  to  satis- 
fy the  spirit- producing  sourness  in  the 
Btomacb.  This  accounts  for  the  remarka- 
ble rarity  of  drunkenness  to  be  found  in  the 
great  wine  districts  of  Europe. 

Xow,  as  the  human  race  have  used  stim- 
alauts  immemorially,  and  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, continue  to — especially  in  this  fast- 
oompeting,  drive-ahead  age — and  by  which 
use.  with  care,  it  is  often  made  r<  quisite  to 
mental  and  bodily  health — total  abstinence 
-  societies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
therefore  would  not  this  proposed  organi- 
zation and  enterprise,  iu  the  grand  facili- 
ties it  would  create,  in  enabling  the  whole 
people  to  easily  find — as  they  do  lager-beer 
now — almost  everywhere,  good  wine,  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape,  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  within  the  reach  of  even  those  of 
most  limited  means.  Would  not  the  ful- 
fillment o(  all  this,  verily,  assist  greatly  the 
pre-eminently  good  cause  of  Temperance  ? 
And.  then,  would  uot  tne  cousamptiou  of 
our  good  native  wines  increase  ?  And,  in 
that  proportion,  would  not  the  same  of  ar- 
dent spirits  decrease  ?  Inevitably.  Be- 
iase  good,  pure  wine,  the  juice  of  the 
■_:rape,  is  Nature's  beverage  and  stimulant  ; 
it  is  palatable,  and  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
vhi^reas,  ardent  spirits  are  not.  but,  on  the 
contrary,  at  first,  are  noxious  to  the  taste, 
and  entirely  acquired.  I  do  believe  that 
this  enterprise  would  have,  not  only  the 
hearty  approval,  but  the  combined  iufiu- 
uce  and  support  of  the  whole  gigantic 
;  mperance  movement  throughout  the 
I'nited  States. 

Truly  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  for  if  the  habit  of 
irinking  spirits,  or  strong  liquor,  cannot  be 
;>topped,  then  what  is  the  uext  beHt  possible 
to  be  done  ?  Why,  check  it  ;  temper  it  by 
anv  good  means,  and  lessen  drunkenness. 
And  that  does  seem  an  easy  possibility  by 
this  mode — iu  the  substitution  af  pure 
wim-s,  convenient  iu  reach,  and  l*-ss  in  cost 
than  ardent  spiiits  are  now  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village. 

Hoping  your  honorable  board  may  find 
some  merit  in  my  plan,  and  that  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  from  jon  on 
the  subject,  at  an  early  date,  I  bare  the 
honor,  to  be 

Most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  8.  Post. 
Stanford,  C<mne€ticut.  Oct.  5,  188d. 
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Thb  Weatinghouse  Electric  Company  has 
recently  perfected  an  iucandeacent  lamp 
which  is  ei|)ected  to,  burn  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000,000  hours  without  discoloration. 


A  translation  of  an  interesting  article  in 
le  Figaro,  of  September  29th,  entitled 
Vineyards  of  California,  taken  from  the 
Rurtil  fress,  is  as  follows: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
Spanish  missionaries  tried  to  cultivate  the 
grape  in  the  country  north  of  Mexico,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  United  Stales.  This  at- 
tempt succeeded  marvelously  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  are  near 
to  the  sea.  It  is  not  known  precisely  what 
kind  of  vine  the  padres  had  brought  from 
Europe.  The  researches  made  by  American 
twtanists  to  discover  among  the  plants  cul- 
tivated in  the  Old  World  the  variety  from 
which  the  vineyards  of  California  sprang, 
have  not  developed  any  results.  Has  the 
climace  exercised  its  influence  or  did  the 
missionaries  receive  from  Spain  the  seed 
derived  from  an  indefinite  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  have  they  proceeded  by  al- 
lowing the  seed  to  grow  intermixed  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  a  plantation  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
art?  This  conjecture  is  probable  enough, 
and  it  would  explain  how  they  have  been 
able  to  produce  a  cross  so  multiplied  that 
eventually  there  resulted  a  type  almost  uni- 
form. Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  this 
type  exists,  and  it  produces  wine  of  a  very 
bad  quality. 

Nearly  all  the  vineyards  bordering  the 
Pacific  were  planted  from  the  Mission 
grape.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  State  of  Calffomia  has  attempted 
to  acclimate  varieties  coming  directly  from 
Europe.  Private  parties  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  public  supplies,  and  to-daj 
there  is  no  plant  of  the  scarcest  variety 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  vineyards  re- 
cently laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  truth,  the  prices  have  advanced 
so  much,  that  a  certain  number  of  vine- 
yardists  are  frightened  by  the  expense  and 
slill  have  recourse  to  the  Mission  griipe, 
which  has  the  incontestable  advantage  of 
being  acclimated  for  over  a  century,  and  of 
being  sold  very  cheap. 

Moreover,  the   operators  who  are  willing 
to  employ  only  Euro'peau  plants,  do  uot  ap- 
pe^ir  to  have  found  a  return  for  this  enorm- 
ous increase  of  expenses.     They  have  sold 
the  products  of  their  vineyards  at  a  iittle 
higher  price,   but  have  not  succeeded  in 
creating  a  grand  California   production,  so 
classed  upon  the   markets  of   the   United 
States.     The  merchants  of  San   Francisco 
have    uot   given   op    their  old  habits;  they 
boy  as  in  the  past,  the  crop  of  the  locality, 
and  then  they  mix  the  whole    to   produce  a 
French  wine,  as   the   multicolored  vignette 
asted  on  the  bottle  attests. 
One  day,   a   proprietor  in  the  ricinity  of 
Santa   Cruz  was  in  the  largest  hotel  iu  one 
of   the    large    towns   on   the  Pacific  Coast. 
On  sitting  down  at    the  table,  he  called  for 
a  bottle  of  California  «ine.     The  landlord, 
bridling  up,  said   to  him  that  he  kept  only 
French  wines,  and  served  him  with  a  bottle 
of  Chateau  Latour.     Such,  at  least,  was  the 
name    written    on    the    label,  the   paste  of 
which  bad  not  had  time  to  dry.     The  land- 
lords   of  the   New    World   have    always  at 
hand  a  collection  of    vignettes,  which  they 
stick  on   at  the  proper  moment,  iu  order 
never  to  be  taken   nuawares  by  the  notions 
of  their   customers.      The    sincerity  of  the 
cork    left   nothing    more    to  bt  desired— it 
carried   the    full    name    of  Hixnessy,    and 
had  evidently  crossed   the   Atlantic  in   the 
1  neck  of  a  trattle  of  Cognac. 


Thus,  then,  the  products  of  the  vineyards 
of  Santa  Cruz  are  sold  under  the  label  of 
Chateai  Lafitte  or  Chateau  Latour.  When 
they  are  nearly  pure,  and  when  they  are 
offered  to  the  public  under  their  proper 
name,  they  are  replaced  by  an  artificial 
mixture  in  which  the  tincture  of  aniline 
predominates.  However,  the  viticulturists 
of  the  New  World  do  uot  remain  discour- 
aged by  this  doubl  e  con  cnrrence.  The 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  enables  them 
to  maintain  the  f>trnggle  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hilts  which  surround  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
protected  against  late  frosts.  Each  vine  at 
least  bears  sixty  pounds  o  f  grapes — an  eqtiat 
result  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  Let  as  add  that  these  cropt^, 
whose  prodigious  abundance  excites  th*- 
astoniahment  and  envy  of  European  wine- 
growers, are  sold  ia  general  at  prices  suffi. 
cieutly  remunerative.  According  to  the 
author  of  an  article  published  iu  the  Xinf- 
teenth  Century^  the  crops  of  good  quality  are 
worth  about  fifty  francs  the  hectolitre — 
forty -one  cents  per  gallon. 

A  future  of  prosperity  almost  ilUmitable 
ts  open  to  all  that  portion  of  the  American 
continent  where  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
altitude,  and  the  climate  are  essentially 
favorable  to  the  culture^  of  the  vine.  An 
excess  of  production^  is  not  to  be  feared. 
They  do  not  gather  in  California  over  20,- 
000.000  gallons— that  is  to  say,  900.000  hec- 
tolitres. ^This  figure  seems  very  insignifi- 
cant when  we  consider  that  France  alone, 
before  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  pro- 
duced each  year  nearly  70,000,000  hecto- 
litres, or  1,540.000.000  gallons;  and  that 
Spain,  where  viticulture  has  only  received 
serious  development  at  a  quite  recent  date, 
following  the  very  curious  statistics  lately 
published  by  La  HeviAta  de  Etpana,  has 
seen  its  exportations  raised  from  ^0,137 
hectolitres— 15,483.000  gallons— in  1850  to 
7,391,978  hectolitres— 162,623,000  gallons 
—in  1866, 

Why  ia  California  so  slow  to  cover  her 
soil  with  vineyards?  The  soil  is  fertile,  the 
climate  admirable,  the  returns  are  of  an 
abtindance  unknown  in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  tariff  on  wine,  which  is 'nearly  equal  to 
an  absolute  prohibition,  protects  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  against  foreign  importa- 
tions. What  obstacles  prevent,  then,  the 
wine-growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
possessing  themselves  of  the  markets  of  the 
United  Sutes? 

It  is  much  less  in  the  frauds  practiced  by 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  than  iu  the 
inexperience  of  the  first  wine-growers  that 
one  must  look  for  the  principal  cause  of  the 
mistake's  inflicted  on  American  viticutture. 
llie  proprietors  of  California  vineyards 
have  lacked  iutelligeni  workmanship. 
Frenchmen  do  not  emigrate.  Spaniards 
and  Italians,  obliged  by  famine  to  leave 
their  countries,  establish  themselves  in 
South  America.  The  current  which  flows 
toward  California  comes  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  Some  English,  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans have  located  themselves  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope,  and  Yankee  speculatois  have 
supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  plant  vine- 
yards. 

No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
viticulture  is  the  most  arduous,  the  most 
complicated,  the  most  learned,  of  all  forms 
of  gardening.  To  know  how  to  prune  to  a 
nicety  at  the  opportune  moment  and  to  the 
length  reqtiisite,  lessons  of  experience  and 
practice  are  not  alone  sufficient;  one  must 
pos6e«s  the  instinct  of  art.      One  may  be- 


come  a   gardner,  but    mtist  be  bom  a  vine- 
yardist. 

One  can  explain  without  difficulty  the 
obstacles  which  the  proprietors  have  met. 
Among  the  thousands  who  come  from  th 
regions  in  Europe  where  the  vine  is  un- 
known, it  is  impossible  to  find  workmen 
capable  of  servine  as  foremen  and  to  make 
op  for  the  absolute  inexperience  of  the 
workmen  under  their  orders. 

In  spite  of  the  incontestable  progress  ac- 
complished daring  the  later  years,  it  is  still 
to-day  extremely  difficult  to  the  planter*  to 
find  master  vineyardi-ts  who  understand 
the  first  rudiments  of  their  trade.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  individuals  who  pretend  to 
possess  the  technical  knowledge  indisp«ns- 
able  to  direct  the  operation  of  pruning, 
and  claiming  enormous  salaries,  are  ad- 
venturers who  are  not  able  to  perform  any 
serious  serrice.  The  proprietors  have  also 
given  up  trying  these  expensive  and  nseless 
auxiliaries.  They  have  given  the  subject 
study,  and  have  learned  to  direct  the  work- 
men themselves.  The  women,  particularly, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal. 
The  ^ineti-enth  Century  cites  the  example  of 
two  English  women  who  came  four  year* 
ago  to  settle  in  Santa  Cruz  county  without 
having  seen  in  their  lives  a  grapevine,  and 
who  administer  now  with  remarkable  ability 
the  most  successful  viticultural  enterprise 
in  the  country. 


Fl3ri*TIO?k'S    OF      VI3KE    LEAVES. 

Alluding  to  Dr.  McCarty*s  article  in  the 
Finryardist,  on  the  functions  of  the  leaf  of 
the  vine,  D.  S.  Marvin  says  :   There  should 
be  made  this  distinction  between  the  leaves 
upon  the  vine.   -    The  several  leaves  oppo- 
site the  clusters  of    grapes  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  cane  may  truly  b«;  termed  fruit 
leaves  upon  which  the  development  of   the 
cluster  mainly  depends  ;  the  leaves  at  the 
ends  of    the  cane  are  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  wood  and  the  long  thinning  of   the 
canes.       Of  coarse   the    functions   of    all 
plants    are  carried  on  through    the  leaves. 
Sometimes  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  the  development  of    fruit,  somt-times  of 
wood.     The   best  species  and  varieties  of 
the    vine    are    those    that    are    somewhat 
evenly  balanced  in  these  tendencie«.     This 
enables  the  vintner  to  turn  the  functions  of 
the  plant  into  the  development  that  he  de- 
sires.    In  the  case  of  young  vines  and  {.oor 
growers  it  is  to  wood  growth,  in   mature 
and  vigorous  vines  to  a  greater  development 
of   fruit.     If   by  accident  the  leaves   upon 
the  lower  portions  of  the  cane  are  lost  there 
is  never  as  well-developed  clusters  thereon, 
and  if  the  ends  of  the  canes  are  clipped  off 
at  the  last  buucb  of  grapes  early  in  the  sea. 
son    the    leaves  grow   mnch   larger,   with 
larger   clusters   of    fruit  ;  but    the  practice 
can  be  carried  too  far  for  the  health   and 
permanence  of  the  vine.    If  the  most  of  our 
vigorous  sorts  are  so   clipped    year  after 
year  the  vines  become  weakened,  the  health 
impaired,  and  disease  follows.     The  skilled 
Tintner   has  no  fast  and  invariable  rules ; 
he  is  governed  by  the  condition  of   eadx 
vine.      If    he  wants   more    fruit    from    a 
healthy   strong  vine  he  shortens  the  canea 
and  throws  the  forces  of  the  Tine  into  better 
developed  clusters  and  leaves  at  the  baae  of 
the   canes.     Experience   has  demonstrated 
that   this   procL-its  can  be  carried  on  from 
year  to  year,  provided  he  dues  not  trim  too 
close,  say    from  one  to  four  nodes   beyond 
the  upper  clu8t«re  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions and  one  node  for  the  side  shoots. 
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If  wftter  ie  hnudy  the  treuch  can  be  filled 
with  water  to  advniitage  to  drown  the  cat- 
erpillars. Of  a  very  similar  nature  is  the 
grape  caterpillar  or  sphinx.  This  cater- 
pillar when  full  grown  is  3J^  to  4  inches 
long.  It  hatches  from  the  egg  laid  on  the 
vine  leaves  by  the  larger  moth — the  sphinx 
moth.  The  appearance  of  these  caterpil- 
lars may  be  expected  in  July  and  August, 
To  begin  with  the  young  caterpillars  are 
hardly  noticed.  Thoy  feed  on  the  top  of 
the  vines  in  the  early  morning  and  go  down 
in  the  shade  daring  the  day.  But  in  a  few 
days  more  the  damage  to  the  vines  is  sud- 
denly discovered,  being  stripped  of  all  the 
leaves.  The  caterpillars  grow  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  and  appear  as  if  by  magic.  If 
left  alone  they  will  strip  the  vineyard  en- 
tirely of  all  the  leaves,  exposing  the  grapes 
to  the  sun  to  burn  and  be  seriously  injured. 
There  are  two  ways  to  combat  this  pest, 
viz:  to  destroy  the  moth  from  the  eggs  of 
which  the  caterpillar  hatches,  or  to  pick  the 
caterpillar  itself.  The  moth  makes  its  ap- 
pearance already  iu  May,  and  from  then  on 
all  through  the  summer.  In  the  evening 
it  comes  humming  to  the  flower-garden, 
sucking  the  honey  from  the  flowers  of  the 
honeysuckle  or  the  petunia.  The  color  of 
the  moth  is  grayish  brown,  with  red  and 
brown  blotch  on  the  hind  wings.  In  size 
jt  rivals  the  small  humming-bird. 

A  boy  stationed  with  a  butterfly  net  can 
catch  hundreds  of  moths  just  as  they  come 
at  sundown  to  feed,  and  as  every  moth 
lays  thousands  of  eggs,  the  value  of  the 
destruction  of  as  many  moths  as  possible  is 
at  once  apparent.  Every  vineyardist 
should  have  at  least  one  smaH  patch  of 
petunia  flowers  near  the  house.  The  moths 
will  scent  the  flowers  miles  away  and  come 
to  feed.  If  every  vineyardist  woule  engage 
actively  in  the  warfare  on  moths  the  cater- 
pillar post  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
However,  if  the  caterpillar  once  has  ap- 
peared in  the  vineyard,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pick  them  by  hand.  I  know  of  a 
vineyard  of  500  acres  where  lOi'  men  were 
employed  for  three  weeks  to  catch  the 
caterpillars.  Every  day  one  ton  were 
canght.  Every  man  carries  a  basket  with 
Just  a  little  water  in  it,  on  the  top  of  which 
has  been  put  a  small  quantity  of  coal-oil. 
This  is  necessary,  for  otherwise  the  cater- 
pillars will  crawl  out  of  the  basket.  A  year 
in  which  these  caterpillars  are  found  iu 
greatest  abundance  is  generally  or  nearly 
always  succeeded  by  years  in  whioh  none 
or  a  very  few  are  seen.  They  never  ap- 
pear suddenly,  but  they  give  warning  to 
the  vineyardist  by  sending  out  a  few  in  ad- 
vance. The  year  following  the  vineyardist 
should  bo  ready  in  time  with  his  butterfly 
nets,  and  if  the  moths  are  properly  caught 
but  very  few  caterpillars  will  develop. 

THE    WEATHEB    IS    AN    ENEMY. 

Even  in  the  elements  the  rainin  vines 
have  some  destructive  enemies.  I  will 
only  speak  of  those  injuries  that  might 
easily  be  prevented  by  the  foresight  of  the 
vineyardist.  The  young  vines,  which  in 
the  early  spring  burst  out  with  a  tremen- 
dous growth,  are  at  that  time  very  easily 
injured  by  heavy  winds,  which  break  the 
branches  at  the  junction  o(  the  old  wood 
and  the  new,  and  may  entirely  ruin  that 
year's  crop.  I  have  already  spoken  of  this 
under  the  heading  of  "  Summer  Pruning.  " 
The  latter  is  the  only  eff"ective  remedy- 
The    sumuiei    pruniug    of    the  vines  is  in 


many  districla  counted  on  as  a  regular  vine- 
yard operation,  always  practiced  at  the 
same  time  every  year,  whether  the  reason  is 
windy  or  not.  Besides  the  loss  fruit,  a 
common  effect  of  tue  breaking  of  the  bran- 
ches is  the  disease  called  thH  black  knot. 
It  consists  in  the  formation  of  smaller  or 
bigger  excresconces  on  the  old  wood  of  the 
vine.  Wheu  young  these  blnck  knots  are 
of  a  yellowinh  green  color,  smooth  and 
rounded  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  from 
that  to  the  size  of  a  walnut.  As  the  season 
advances  the  black  kuot  grows  larger,  and 
in  the  fall  it  may  have  the  size  of  a  large 
apple.  It's  appearance  is  then  very  rough, 
like  roughest  oak  bark,  and  the  colar  is  al- 
most black. 

In  the  winter  it  can  be  easily  broken  off. 
and  is  then  seen  to  be  porous  like  old  de- 
cayed wood.  The  branches  on  which  the 
black  knot  has  grown  have  not  properly  de 
veloped  in  size,  or  may  be  even  entirely 
dead.  The  damage  on  the  Muscat  is  not 
as  great  as  may  be  expected.  In  many 
vineyards  the  black  knot  is  a  yearly  occur- 
rence, but  this  year  no  diminution  of  crop 
has  been  observed.  Still  it  is  no  doubt 
that  the  black  knot  is  a  serious  drain  on 
the  vines,  and  if  allowed  to  take  its  course 
it  will  eventually  ruin  them.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  carefully  remove  the  black 
knot  during  the  pruning  season.  It  may 
be  cut  out  of  the  wood  with  the  pruning 
shears,  or  even  simply  knocked  off"  with  a 
mallet.  Many  remedies,  such  as  bluestone 
copperas,  white  of  lead,  etc..  have  been 
used  to  cauterize  the  wounds,  but  the  most 
experienced  vineyardist  now  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  these  remedies,  and  simply  em- 
ploy the  shears  to  the  mallet.  The  cause 
of  the  black  knot  is  not  fully  understood, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  caused  by 
insufficient  outlets  for  the  rising  sap  in  the 
vessels  of  the  vine.  The  sap  will,  in  early 
spring,  rise  with  such  tremendous  force 
that  the  cells  of  tender  vessels  will  extend 
beyond  their  stnngth  and  finally  break, 
and  cause  an  unnatural  growth.  In  fact, 
the  black  knot  is  supposed  to  be  simply  a 
gall,  without  any  insects,  caused  by  the  un- 
naturally heavy  flow  of  sap  to  certain  parts 
of  the  vine.  After  this  gall  or  black  knot 
once  has  started  to  grow,  the  continuous 
irritation  attracts  the  sap  from  adjoining 
parts  of  the  vine,  which  latter  of  course  be- 
come exhausted,  while  the  black  knot  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

The  sun- scald  is  a  common  iujuiT  to 
Muscat  giapea.  Those  grapes  which  from 
want  of  sufficient  protecting  foliage  are  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun  and  wind  in  June  and 
July,  become  badly  burned  and  will  soon 
dry  and  spoil.  Not  only  will  Ihe  grapes  be 
a  total  loss,  but  the  bad  berries  must  be 
picked  off  from  the  raisins  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. The  remedy  for  suu-scald  has  al- 
ready  been  thoroughly  discussed  under  the 
headings  of  summer-pruning  and  tying 
over,  and  I  beg  to  refer  to  this.  Damp  rot 
is  another  destroyer  of  the  raisin  grape.  It 
is  simply  caused  by  too  great  dampness  of 
heground.  and  is  to  be  feared  iu  any  lont 
well-drained  vineyard.  Proper  pruning 
will  allow  sufficient  air  in'among  the  grapes, 
while  the  draining  of  the  soil  will  keep  the 
surface  of  the  ground  dry.  A  more  serious 
injury  is  caused  by  spring  frosts,  generally 
between  the  10th  and  15th  of  April.  In 
the  principal  raisin  districts  of  California 
these  destructive  frosts  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence — prehaps  once  or  twice  in 
every  fifteen  year.  They  occur  so  very  sel- 
dom that  when  they  do  come  the  vineyardist 
are  unprepared  to  combat  them.     The  best 


remedy  is  to  not  plant  raisin  grapes  in 
places  where  they  occur  regularly.  As, 
however,  there  may  be  some  localities 
which  in  other  respects  are  favorable  to 
the  raisin  grape,  I  will  mention  the  remedy 
most  generally  used. 

SMOKING    A    GREAT    HEMEDY. 

The  only  cue  practiced  with  success  is 
smoking.  The  smoke  is  to  be  originated 
from  any  damp  rubbish  or  straw  on  which 
is  poured  coal  tar  and  water  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  blaze.  Small  heaps  are  places  at 
short  intervals  all  round  the  viueyardu,  not 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  as  the  winds  at  time  of  frost  are 
generally  changeable  and  may  drive  thf 
smoke  in  the  wrong  direction.  "When  frosl 
is  feared  and  before  the  ahcrmometer  ha? 
fallen  to  35  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  fireF 
are  kindled.  The  smoke  spreads  over  th* 
vines  and  prevents  the  further  radiation  o' 
the  heat.  It  also  prevents  the  eflact  of  th- 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  if  the  smoke  ha^ 
been  sufficiently  heavy  and  applied  in  timi 
the  vines  will  be  saved  from  any  great  ii  - 
jury.  When  vineyard  districts  or  colo)iir  > 
are  situated  iu  smaller  valleys,  the  whol' 
community  should  joiu  together  and  fnrn 
regular  smoke  bands  as  rfgular  interva^^ 
across  the  valley.  By  lighting  the  fires 
simultaneously  a  smoke  cloud  maybe  made 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  valley  and 
prevent  the  frost  from  forming.  In  larg< 
open  plains  the  successful  smoking  is  don* 
with  some  difficulty. 

The  already  enumerated  enemies  and 
drawbacks  to  raisin  culture  may  seem  for- 
midable indeed,  and  very  discouraging  to 
any  one  desirious  of  engaging  in  the  rainin 
industry,  but  the  facts  are,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated,  that  with  proper  care 
and  foresight  all  these  enemies  may  be 
overcome  and  success  from  year  to  year  in- 
sured; and  after  ail,  if  there  were  no  draw- 
backs to  the  industry,  it  would  soon  be- 
come so  extended  rhat  to  pursue  it  would 
not  be  profitable.  As  it  now  is,  the  intel- 
ligent raisin-grower  will  reap  the  benefit, 
while  the  ignorant  and  indolent  will  be  un- 
successful. 

PICKING,    CURING    AND    PACKING. 

Varying  with  the  season  and  locality  the 
Muscat  grapes  ripen  in  California  between 
the  10th  of  August  and  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  seasons  of  early  ripening  are 
those  most  favorable  to  the  raisin  grower, 
as  well  as  localities  known  for  their  earli- 
ness  are  those  most  valued  for  raisin  vine- 
yards. The  value  of  earlinesa  is  apparent. 
It  unables  us  to  cure  the  grapes  in  the  sun 
without  interference  of  showers  of  rain, 
and  the  early  market  has  proven  the  best, 
both  as  regards  demand  and  price.  When 
the  grapts  are  fully  ripe  the  picking  should 
begiu  as  soon  as  possible.  When  once 
picked  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  afterward. 
They  must  therefore  be  sufficiently  ripe 
when  picked.  The  riper  the  grape  the  bet- 
ter the  raisin.  The  fnlly  ripe  raisin  grape 
is  characterized  by  great  sweetness,  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  a  semi-trans- 
parent amber  color  where  partially  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  light, 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar  a  box 
of  fifty  pounds  of  grapes  of  the  first  crop 
should  be  crushed  and  weighed  by  the 
saccharometer.  If  25  per  cent  of  sugar  is 
reached  the  grapes  are  sweet  enough  to 
make  good  raising,  but  the  sweeter  the 
grapes  are  the  better.  Before  I  discuss  the 
picking  and  curing  of  the  grapes,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  desirable  points 
in  raising.  The  vineyardists  who  engages 
to  cure  his  grapes,  but  who  is  ignorant  of 


the  purpose  he  is  try  to  accomplish,  is  not 
likely  to  succeed.  I  will  first  consider  the 
points  of  quality  iu  Muscat  raisins.  The 
color  is  to  be  a  deep  violft  brown.  The 
skin  must  be  s{>ft,  pliitblo  and  finely  corru- 
gated, with  couceutric  circles  or  folds.  It 
must  not  show  largf,  flat  surfaces  hardened 
like  horny  nails.  If  the  raisin  cannot  be 
easily  compressed  with  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger, and  assume  a  flat  sharp  when  pressed 
between  the  table  and  the  thumb,  it  has 
been  dried  too  much.  If  ogam  the  juice 
runs  out  of  the  raisin  when  similarly 
pressed  it  has  been    dried    to    little. 

The  stems  must  be  fully  driid,  of  a  light 
brown  color,  not  green  and  sappy.  When 
'hese  points  iu  view  the  vin  yuidist  may 
^tart  with  the  picking.  He  must  previously 
liave  supplied  himself  with  trays.  These 
ire  made  of  thin,  halt-iuch  lumber,  miiled 
'o  cleats  one  inch  by  one  and  it  half  inches 
vide  and  of  desired  length.  Tht-  size  of  the 
rays  varies  iu  different  places.  The  small 
■ize,  one  and  a  half  feet  by  two  and  a  half, 
•i  used  by  many  and  cousidert-d  vt  ry  handy 
■ut  the  majority  of  the  vineyardists  use  a 
arge  size,  two  feet  by  thrt?e  feet.  The 
liiugles  should  b^^  well  dried  before  nail- 
ng  or  else  they  will  shrink  and  leave  opeu 
iluces  through  which  the  raisins  will  fall 
ind  will  be  lost.  The  cleats  should  be  wet 
>r  green,  so  as  to  prevent  splitting  If  to 
dry  they  may  be  soaked  in  water  over  night 
ir  for  a  few  hours.  The  planed  lumber  for. 
the  trays  varies  iu  price  from  9  to  1'2% 
cents  in  the  shooks.  For  nailing  the  trays 
together  a  frame  is  made  from  wood  and 
iron.  The  cleats  are  placed  on  the  two 
short  opposite  sides,  a  heavy  bar  of  iron 
being  immediately  underneath.  The  planed 
boards  are  placed  on  the  top  and  nailed  with 
round  wire  nails,  which  clinch  on  the  lower 
side  as  soon  as  they  strike  the  iron.  No  cleats 
are  needed  in  the  long  sides.  A 
man  can  comfortable  nail  up  400  trays  a 
day,  at  least  alter  the  first  few  days  of 
practice.  These  trays  must  be  distributed 
beforehand  iu  the  vineyard  in  piles  at  the 
beginning  of  every  row. 

In  Muscat  vineyards  in  proper  bearing 
one  or  more  trays  are  needed  to  each  vine; 
while  in  vineyards  of  less  growth  and  vigor, 
one  tray  may  suffice  for  two  vines.  The 
picking  is  doue  by  carefully  cutting  the 
ripe  bunches  from  the  viae,  either  by 
means  of  a  small  pair  of  shears  or  with 
stiff,  sharp  knives.  The  less  the  berries 
are  handled  the  better;  the  more  will  be  left 
of  the  bloom  on  the  raisins.  In  fact  the 
bunches  should  as  much  as  possible  be 
handled  by  the  stem  alone.  The  bunches 
are  placed  directly  on  the  trays,  as  close  as 
possible,  not,  however,  to  touch.  The 
part  of  the  bunch  which  shows  the  stem  the 
most  should  be  placed  upwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  stem  to  dry  quickly,  as  well  as  to 
properly  flatten  the  butt  or  handsomest 
part  of  the  bunch.  If  the  bunches  are  too 
large  to  dry  weU  it  is  better  to  cut  them  iu 
two,  and  dry  separately.  A  separate  gang 
of  men  should  go  through  the  exposed 
trays  and  pick  out  all  the  bad  berries  from 
the  large  and  fine  bunchef^.  but  not  from 
the  inferior  ones,  as  from  the  latter  they 
may  be  removed  by  mechanical  means 
more  cheaply  and  quickly  wheu  the  raisins 
are  fully  cured.  To  insure  the  full  expos- 
ure to  the  Buu  one  end  of  the  tray  may  be 
raised  by  placing  a  small  clod  of  earth 
underneath.  After  the  grapes  are  two-thirds 
dried,  which  generally  is  done  iu  about  ono 
week,  they  must  be  turned.  This  is  done 
very  rapidly  by  placing  an  empty  tray  over 
tfee  loaded  one.     Two  men  are  required  for 
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the  operation  on  each  side  of  the  tray. 
Each  one  hoUU  a  lath  of  the  length  of  the 
trar  and  places  it  along  the  opening  be 
tween  the  two  traya.  This  is  to  prevent 
any  berrips  from  falling  out  while  turniup 
the  tray.  In  this  way  the  whole  crop  may 
be  tamed  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
A  picker  averages  fifty  trays  a  day;  mncb, 
however,  depends  np^m  the  condition  of 
the  vines.  Those  which  have  been  care- 
fully treated  and  attended  to  during  the 
prnniu;;  and  turning  are  much  easier  and 
more  quickly  picked  than  those  which  have 
been  negUctfd. 


IK(»W     TO     PrAWr    A    TREE. 


A^  the  time  for  tree-plantinj;  approaches, 
we  have  requests  for  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  re- 
produce one  from  the  experienced  pen  of 
Mr.  D.  Redmond,  then  editor  of  the  South- 
em  Cultivator,  in  which  he  tells  how  to 
plant  a  tree  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  best  time,  he  says,  for  planting  all 
hardy  trees  in  mild  climates  is  after  the  first 
kilting  frosts — November  and  December 
bjing  the  months  in  which  the  operation  is 
most  snccfssfully  performed.  Transplanted 
at  this  time,  they  throw  nut  small  fibres 
from  the  roots  during  the  winter,  and  start 
with  the  opening  season  into  healthy 
growth.  Still,  they  can  safely  be  set  out 
at  any  period  from  the  first  heavy  frost  un- 
til the  buds  swell,  but  if  an  early  period 
within  these  boands  be  selected  for  plant* 
ing,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth  of 
the  tree — -unless  it  be  like  the  fig,  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  or 
as  some  evergreens,  to  be  blown  about  and 
loosened  at  the  roots  by  the  winter  gales. 
If  planting  cannot  be  done  before  Christ- 
mas, all  trees  do  better  late  in  February 
than  if  planted  in  the  severe  cold  of  mid- 
winter. 

When  yon  have  the  ground  properly  pre 
pared,  and  the  holes  dug.  take  np  the  tree 
with  care,  not  cutting  in  the  roots  with  the 
spade  too  near  the  trunk.  To  do  this,  dig 
around  the  tree,  at  a  distance  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  size,  a  semi-circular  trench 
the  proper  depth  being  a  little  below  the 
horizontal  roots,  cutting  them  off  at  the  ex- 
tremities merely,  in  forming  this  trench, 
instead  of  mutilating  large  roots.  When 
this  trench  is  formed,  reach  nnder  with  the 
apade  and  cut  off  the  tap-root  if  there  is 
one;  then  bend  the  tree  over  towards  ttie 
trench  and  finish  the  circle  by  cutting 
around  the  tree  vertically  with  the  spade- 
The  tree  can  then  be  lifted  and  if  near  the 
place  can  be  taken  with  the  bull  of  earth 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  set  in  its  new  lo- 
cation, of  if  it  is  to  be  carried  any  dis- 
tance, when  the  earth  is  shaken  out,  the 
mass  of  fine,  unbroken  roots  will  insure  its 
aafety  in  its  new  position.  A  tree  can  be 
taken  up  in  this  careful  manner  as  qnickly 
as  in  the  ordinary  random,  hap-hazurd 
way. 

When  taken  up,  carefully  protect  the 
roots  of  the  tree  from  the  frost,  san  and 
dying  winds.  Thousands  of  trees  are  thus 
Dearly  or  quite  ruined,  or  at  least  a  year's 
growth  thus  lost.  The  roots,  after  taking 
np,  should  be  kept  covered  with  loose 
earth,  near  where  they  are  to  be  set  out, 
taking  out  a  handfnl  uf  trees  at  a  time,  as 
wvnted  in  planting. 

Prepare  the  ground  for  yonr  trees  by 
deep  and  thorough  tiling*',  and  a  ftw  days 
in  advance  of  planting,  make  holes  fully 
two  feet  square,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  deep,  and  in  making  them  throw  the 
good  top-soil  oat  on  one  side,  and  the  poor 


on  the  other.  Loosen  np  the  bottom  with 
a  grubbing-hoe;  throw  in  about  two  inches 
of  good  soil  to  lighten  what  is  to  bo  thrown 
in,  as  if  clay  comes  dirf  ctly  upon  clay,  it 
will  harden  and  become  impervious  to 
water.  Now  break  in  roughly  all  the  sides 
of  yonr  hole,  to  fill  up  the  bottom  therewith 
as  much  as  practicable,  adding  the  good 
soil  laid  on  one  side,  and  if  necessary  ether 
good  earth  suflicient  to  fill  the  hole  to  the 
proper  depth  for  receiving  the  tree.  Place 
the  tree  now  in  position,  and  let  its  general 
inclination  be  in  the  slightest  degree  pos- 
sible to  the  southwest,  for  all  trees  have  a 
tendency,  if  not  checked,  to  recede  from 
ihut  point,  and  incline  to  the  northeast. 
forming  most  of  Ihtir  wood  in  that  posi- 
tion, a  tendency  that  must  be  guarded 
against,  both  in  planting  and  pruning, 
while  growth  towards  the  southwest  side  of 
the  tree  is  to  be  encouraged,  in  order  that 
the  tree  may  i)reserve  its  balance  and 
beauty. 

Trees  mnst  not  Ik>  planted  too  deep, 
which  is  the  great  error  with  nearly  all 
planters.  After  a  hole  is  entirely  filled  with 
loose  earth,  by  taking  ont  one  good  spade 
ful  you  will  have  room  enough  for  the  roots 
of  a  common  nursery  tree.  Sight  your 
tree  when  iu  position,  and  see  that  it  is  in 
line,  and  that  the  rows  are  perfectly  straight, 
(ind  then  plant,  covering  the  roots  with 
good  friable  soil,  and  shaking  the  tree  quite 
lightly  and  repeatedly,  until  it  feels  firm, 
by  the  earth  settling  among  its  roots;  then 
press  the  earth  lightly  with  your  foot,  and 
scatter  the  poor  soil  thrown  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  upon  the  field,  and  the 
tree  is  ready  for  the  rain.  In  our  hot  cli- 
mate a  little  extra  earth  is  thrown  upon  the 
roots  the  first  winter,  to  protect  them,  which 
the  snmmer  rains  will  wash  away. 

In  spring  transplanting,  the  soil  must  be 
beaten  about  the  roots  much  more  firmly 
than  in  fall,  as  at  that  time  the  winter  rains 
will  beat  the  soil  iu  about  the  roots.  Full 
planted  trees  should  be  eximiued  iu  spring, 
to  see  if  they  lean,  and  should  then  be  re- 
stored to  the  proper  position,  a  little  inclin- 
ing to  the  southwest. 

After  the  tree  is  taken  Ui>  it  must  be 
pruned  and  fitted  for  its  new  condition. 
The  roots  have  been  necessarily  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  branches  must  be  r<- 
reduced  correspondingly.  Iu  all  cases, 
then  reduce  the  top.  The  French  garden- 
ers, in  planting  quite  young  trees,  cut  them 
down  to  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  allow  them  to  make  their  own 
system  of  branches  on  the  spot  {*'fair€  hois 
juu/  sur  la  place.'')  In  planting  older 
trees,  more  care  has  to  be  taken  to  prune 
sufliciently,  following  the  same  principle  of 
keeping  up  the  equilibrium  between  the 
roots  and  brances.  Let  the  roots,  Aoircivr, 
have  the  advantage.  With  a  good  system  of 
healthy  roots,  it  is  easy  to  restore  the  top. 
Prune  these  older  trees  in  pyramidal  form. 
Apple  trees  should  have  three  or  four 
substantial  roots,  and  not  be  all  fine,  hairy 
roots,  or  they  will  never  make  a  fine, 
substantial  orchard  tree,  but  always  be 
loose  in  the  earth,  and  finally  blow  over, 
r.nless  anchored  by  strong,  substantial 
roots. 


PICKine     A!VD    PACKINO. 


A.  8.  Watson,  an  experienced  grape  cul- 
turist  in  the  east,  writing  on  the  8ubje>.'t  in 
the  Fruitgroicet  says: 

In  picking  grapes  from  the  vine,  they 
should  usually  be  token  by  the  stem,  which 
is  clipped  from  half  to  three-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  cluster,  and  placed  carefully 
in  the  basket;  in  all  operations  avoiding 
touching  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible,  as  in 
so  doing  injnres  the  bloom,  and  the  most 
delicate  beauty  of  the  grape.  If  there  are 
four  or  five  girls  or  women  picking,  there 
should  be  one  man  carrying  baskets  and  to 
assist  in  carrjing  out  the  grapes.  After  the 
fruit  is  packed  in  the  basket,  when  it  is 
fresh  and  crisp,  it  is  not  in  frequently  th< 
the  case  that  in  picking  np  the  baskets,  set- 
ting them  down,  or  carrying  them  out,  the 
fruit  is  jostled  so  as  to  crack  and  badly 
injure  much  of  it.  Rough  and  atciricard 
help  have  no  place  in  the  vinegard,  and  the 
very  help  that  are  strong  'and  efficient  in 
many  other  kinds  of  farm  labor,  cannot  be 
properly  impressed  with  a  constant  feeling 
of  care  necessary. 

The  packing-room  should  be  light,  clean 
and  airy,  and  iu  case  the  vineyard  if  of  any 
considerable  size,  there  is  little  danger  of  its 
being  of  too  great  proportions.  All  grapes 
should  be  picked  and  remain  from  24  to  27 
hours  in  the  packing  house,  according  to 
the  weather  and  condition  of  ripeness,  before 
being  re-packed.  By  that  time  the  stem  is 
wittered  and  the  skin  somewhat  toughened, 
so  as  to  pack  much  better  than  when  freshly 
picked,  and  in  packing  all  cracked,  green 
and  inferior  grapes,  should  be  clipped  out. 
In  packing  commence  at  one  end  of  the 
basket,  laying  the  clusters  with  the  stems 
usually  inclined  downward,  requiring  about 
tow  layers.  The  baskets  are  filled  so  as  to 
be  slightly  more  than  level— about  one-half 
inch,  say,  more  than  level.  In  putting  on 
the  covers  care  should  be  taken  in  sliding 
them  under  the  handle,  as  this  is  the  way 
oftentimes  that  many  grapes  are  bruised 
and  crushed.  It  usually  can  be  done  by 
pressing  on  thd  handle  so  as  to  widen  the 
the  basket,  thus  enabling  the  cover  to  slide 
under  without  any  trouble. 

One  feature  deserving  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention is  the  fact  that  the  fancy  prices 
paid  for  a  few  of  the  very  first  grapes  has 
resulted  in  tempting  many  parties  to  pick 
fruit  not  sufficient  ripe.  Of  course  they  get 
a  little  better  price  for  a  very  little  while  to 
start  with.  The  result  is  that  evey  basket 
of  such  fruit,  being  tart  and  really  unfit  for 
use,  prevents  the  sale  of  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  baskets  of  ripe  fruit,  and  has  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  demand  and  serious- 
ly injuring  the  price  of  subsequent  ship- 
euts.  The  practice  should  be  downed- 
by  the  public,  and  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
vented. No  grapes  ought  ever  to  be  shipped 
to  market  until  fully  ripened. 


a  number  of  years  can  but  resalt  in  great 
damage.  In  the  first  place,  the  effort 
should  be  not  to  encourage  the  surface 
growth  to  the  roots,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
induce  them  to  go  downward  where  mois- 
ture  is  found.  Where  irrigation  is  practised. 
unless  the  ground  be  soaked  to  a  great 
depth,  the  tendency  is  for  the  roots  to 
remain  nearer  the  surface,  and  as  a  conse- 
juence  the  frequent  application  of  water 
becomes  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
the  roots  of  tha  trees  are  encouraged  to 
grow  downward  as  mnch  as  possible,  it  is 
found  that  the  necessity  for  irrigation  grows 
less  and  leas  each  year  and  sometimes  ceases 
altogether. 

The  aim  of  irrigation  should  be  to  allow 
the  water  to  soak  as  far  down  as  posaiblo 
To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be 
loosened  deeply  by  the  plow.  In  manj 
soils  there  is  a  hard-pan  at  a  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  inches  through  which  the  water  with 
difficulty  finds  its  way.  In  all  kinds  of  soil 
the  constant  use  of  the  cultivator  without 
the  plow  tends  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
hard-pan  at  the  depth  reached  by  the  cnl 
tivator.  This  is  seen  in  the  lighteat  sand- 
iest loam.  After  two  or  three  year's  nse  of 
the  cultivator  there  will  be  a  thick  shell 
formed,  which  is  very  apparent  when  a 
plow  is  used  thereafter. 

After  much  experimenting,  the  best  plan 
of  cultivating  an  orchard  or  vineyard  would 
seem  to  be  this:     In  the  early  spring,  when 
the  ground  is  thoroughly    moistened   with 
the  rains,  put  on  a  good  plow  and  have  th« 
soil  broken  jnst  as  deep  as  the  share  will  go. 
To  be  sure,  great  masses  of  young  roots  will 
be  turned  up — that  is,  if  the  plow   has  not 
been  regularly  used  before — but  that  need 
not  give  cause  for  alarm.     Aft'T  the  first 
year  of  this  sort  of  treatment   the   surface 
roots  will  become  less  and  less  in  number, 
and  the  plants  will  draw  their  sustenanco 
from   beneath.     After    plowing    (once   will 
suffice  each  season)    the  cultivator  should 
be  kept  going,  and  the  surface  for  a  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches  should  be  kept  in  as 
fine  tilth  as  possible.     This  will  act  like  a 
mulch,    and    will    preserve     the    moisture 
beneath,  as  well  as  tend  to  attract  it  upward. 
In  sections  where  irrigation  is  not  prac- 
ticed   this  same   method    of   plowing  and 
cultivation  should  be  followed.     Where  no 
artificial  sources  of  supply  are  available,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  the  highest  degree  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  rainfall.     Where 
constant    cultivation   without   plowing  has 
allowed  the  formation  of  hard-pan,  the  rain 
will   not   soak  in  to  any  depth,  but    will 
remain  on  the  surface  and  run  off  to  a  lower 
I  vel.     but  when  the  soil  is  kept  loosened 
to  a  good  depth  it  is  in  condition  to  absorb 
all  the  rain,  and  hold  it  for  the  sustenance 
of  plant  life  during  the  dry  suumer  season. 


Db.  Jusrman,  an  Austrian  chemist,  has 
invented  the  most  destructive  finid  known 
to  man.  This  fluid,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  air  after  the  explosion  of 
a  shell  in  which  it  is  held,  becomes  a  gas 
that  destroys  all  living  things  within  its 
reach,  melts  metals  and  sets  everything 
inflamable  on  fire. 


PLOWIIVU     T«.    CCLTITATI03I. 


CCtTIVATIO.V     APTEB    BAIN. 


A  reader  of  the  Southern  Ca/ifornian  calls 
attention  to  a  statement  made  presvmably 
on  good  authority  that  the  plow  should 
never  be  used  in  the  orchard  or  vineyard. 
The  reason  for  this,  the  paper  says,  is  given 
as  being  that  the  surface  roots  are  cut  by 
the  plow  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  and 
vines  is  thus  injured.  Following  this,  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  alone  is  advocated,  the 
advice  being  given  that  the  plow  never  be 
used.  The  writer  has  consulted  several 
horticultarisis  of  long  experience  upon  this 
subject,  and  from  their  experience  it  can 
be  safely  set  down  that  the  advice  referred 
to  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  if  followed  for 


There  is  a  constant  rising  of  moisture 
through  the  soil  to  replace  that  evaporated 
on  the  surface.  In  any  soil  containing 
clay  this  water  holds  mnch  mineral  sub- 
stance— mostly  potash.  This  the  evapo- 
rated waU>r  is  obliged  to  leave,  and  it 
forms  the  well-known  "crust"  that  is  found 
after  every  heavy  rain.  The  crust  keeps 
the  light  and  air  from  the  soil.  Breaking 
it,  before  it  is  too  drj',  by  cultivation,  is 
doubly  helpful,  as  its  mineral  elements 
placed  again  under  the  soil  become  de- 
composed and  fit  for  the  use  of  plants. 
Hence,  cnltivation  after  rain  is  equivalent 
to  a  top-dressiug  of  as  mnch  mineral  matter 
as  the  crust  contains,  besides  more  or  less 
of  ammonia  or  available  nitrogen. 
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In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Clarence  J. 
^Vetmo^e,  Secretary  of  the  State  Vitieul- 
tnral  Commission,  asldng  for  information 
OQ  the  value  of  California  dritd  grapes  in 
the  French  market,  A.  Dufour,  a  prominent 
dealer  in  this  commodity  at  Bordeaux, 
writes  : 

Dear  Sir  :— It  is  difficult  to  report  tx. 
nctly,  without  testing  a  large  sample,  bu- 
in  face  of  the  value  of  Smyrna  grapes  (cur- 
rants),.we  are  of  the  opiuiou  that  the  Zin- 
fandel  would  fetch  about  5:4.40  for  110 
pounds,  landed  at  Bordeaux,  stemmed. 
The  uustemmed  grapes  conid  be  used,  but 
their  value  would  be,  of  course,  far  less. 

The  crop  of  grapes  has  been  large  in 
France  this  season,  which  will  reduce  the 
making  of  wine  by  means  of   dried  grapes 

This  firm  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  parties 
wishing  to  try  our  market  for  the  said  Ziu- 
fandel  grapes. 


PARIS    EXPOSiriON. 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER  10,  1888 


Miss  Field  is  doing  good  work  in  the 
East,  and  ministers,  of  all  denominations, 
and  physicians,  favor  her  doctrine  that  the 
introduction  of  California  wines,  into  more 
general  use,  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
checking  drunkenness  audthe  kindred  evils 
which  attend  the  sale  of  whisky  and  other 
ardent  spirits.  In  a  letter  just  received 
from  Miss  Field,  now  in  New  York,  the 
Viticultural  Commission  is  informed  that  a 
Boston  clergyman,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Greece,  advocates  the  general  use  of 
pure  wines.  The  minister  is  credited  with 
saying  that  he  considers  the  use  of  wine 
would  be  a  beneficial  reform  in  this  country, 
as  it  is  an  antidote  for  intemperance.  His 
conclusions  were  reached  after  observations 
among  the  modern  Greeks.  He  believes 
the  only  drunkenness  in  Germany  and 
France  is  due  to  the  use  of  absinthe. 

Another  letter,  written  from  Washington,  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Those  charming  mem- 
bers of  Washington's  diplomatic  corps, 
Baron  and  Baroness  Fava  of  Italy,  in  re- 
cently being  introduced  to  some  California 
claret  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  were  greatly 
pleased  with  it.  ''Excellent!  The  pure 
juice  of  the  gi-ape!*'  they  exclaimed. 
•'Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is 
praise  indeed." 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  7,  1888. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  rt- 
ports  sixty-nine  failures  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  and  Territories  for  the  month 
of  October  just  closed,  with  assets  $167,- 
162  and  liabilities  $322,588,  as  compared 
with  forty-eight  of  the  previous  month, 
with  assets  ?204.8G0,  and  liabilities  $390,- 
18G,  and  forty-four  for  the  con-espondiug 
month  of  1887,  with  assets  $53,087,  and 
liabilities  $174,937. 

The  failures  for  the  past  month  are  di- 
vided among  the  States  and  Territories  as 
follows:' 


State.  No. 

Calirornia 63 

Ore;:o(i 4 

Arizona 2 


Assetts. 
SI5],4(i2  00 
V2.^00  00 
3,'2(i0  OtI 


Liabilities. 

S2;»3.'20t(  00 

20.379  00 

9.000  00 


Total., 


.69 


UG1.1&2  00        $y22,588  00 


The  wine  industry  in  California  should, 
of  all  others,  be  well  represented  at  the 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  during  the 
coming  Spring.  Our  wines  and  raisins  are 
now  steadily  working  their  way  to  the  front 
rank  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  on 
this  account,  in  France,  the  great  wine  pro- 
ducing and  wine-drinking  nation  of  the 
earth,  particular  interest  will  be  taken  in 
our  display.  Every  assistance  should  be 
rendered  the  Commissioner  for  their  distric 
In  collecting  samples,  towards  which  end 
united  action,  on  the  part  of  wine  and 
raisin-makers,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


Six  million  dollars  has  been  advanced 
by  London  capitalists  to  build  railroads  in 
Honduras  and  elsewhere  so  as  to  concen- 
trate the  fruit  market  at  certain  selected 
shipping  points,  a  syndicate  having  been 
organized  in  New  Orleans,  representing 
$19,000,000  capital,  that  will  seek  to  con- 
trol  the  entire  fruit  output  of  Honduras. 


Exhibits  are  constantly  coming  in  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 
Among  those  recently  received  are  grapes, 
apples  and  pomegranates  from  San  Diego. 
Solano  couniy  has  a  display  of  preserved 
and  dried  fruits,  most  tastefully  arranged. 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Arizona  will  all  be 
represented. 


According  to  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wine  in  the 
United  States  was  0.54  gallons  in  1887, 
while  in  1840,  it  is  estimated  at  0.29  gal- 
lons, showing  a  material  increase.  A  corres- 
ponding decrease  is  noted  in  the  per  The  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Com- 
capita  consumption  of  distilled  spirits,  missioners  will  open  its  Wine  Exchange  in 
which  is  placed  at  1.19  gallons  jn  1887,  Piatt's  Hall  in  the  early  part  of  next 
against  2.52  gallons  in  1840.  I  month. 


The  eaisin  crop  for  the  year  will  aggre- 
gate, according  to  the  reports  in  the  raisin 
districts,  fully  1,200,000  boxes.  The  raisin 
pack  of  San  Diego  county  alone  is  estimated 
at  150,000  boxes,  of  which  El  Cajon  valley 
will  furnish  100,000,  and  Escondido  30,000 
boxes. 


The  following  circulars  have  been  received 
from  the  Commipsioufr  of  Agriculture, 
and  his  representative  directing  atteiiion  to 
the  exhibits  iu  this  department  which  arc  df- 
sirtd  for  the  International  Expobitiou  to  be 
held  in  Paris  during  the  coming  year.  The 
co-operation  of  all  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultual  industries  of  this  section  of  the 
country  is  solicited: 

Editor  Merchant: — The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  having  accepted  on  the  part 
of  this  Government,  the  invitation  of  the 
French  Republic  to  take  part  in  an  Inter- 
national Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
eighteen-hundred-and-cighty-uiue,  has  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  bj 
joint  resolution  approved  May  10  last,  tc 
collect  and  prepare  suitable  specimens  of 
the  agricultural  productions  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  for  ex- 
hibition at  said  Exposition. 

A  special  division  has  been  organized  ii 
this  Department  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
number  of  Special  Agents  have  been  ap 
pointed  by  me  to  collect  suitable  specimen.- 
for  exhibition. 

Statistics  support  the  assertion  that  iigii 
culture  furnishes  fourfifibs  of  our  exports 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  our  States  aui 
Territories  that  the  United  Stales  shoulf 
be  creditably  represented)  by  this  Dpartmen- 
at  the  great  exposition  which  the  Frenc-1 
people  have  organized  at  Paris,  and  whicl 
will  attract  countless  visitors  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  United  States  exhibit 
In  view  of  these  facts,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  cooperate  by  every  means  iu  your 
power  in  the  special  work  assigned  to  the 
agents  appointed  by  this  Department  iu 
this  important  duty. 

If  possible  one  uf  the  agents  will  call  upon 
you  in  the  near  future;  and  in  the  mean 
time  this  Department  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  and  to  get  your  views  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  products  of  your  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  such  as  would  be  most 
desirable  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
Very  respectfully, 

NoBMAN  J.  Coleman, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agbiculkube. 
Washhigton  D.  C,  October  12^ 


exhibit  at  Paris.      By   doing  so  you   w: 
greatly  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.    V.    RiLET, 

Eepresentativ 
Washimjion,  D.  C,  October  12,  1888. 


THE    PI41IOM31E    OI.IVK 


The  New  York  wine  papers  in  summing 
up  the  changed  prospects  for  the  year  in 
the  grape  districts  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States,  believe  that  good  old  wines 
will  be  in  demand  this  year. 


The  election  is  over,  and  few  will  be 
found  to  regret  it.  Everything  passed  ofl 
quietly,  and  the  country  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  cleanest  and  most  orderly  cam- 
paign which  has  taken  place  iu  many 
years. 


,  1888. 

Editoji  Merchant;— The  exhibit  which 
the  United"  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  preparing  for  the  International  Ex- 
position in  Paris,  in  1839,  is  to  include 
materials  to  set  forth  the  historj',  status, 
work,  and  tendencies  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  agricultural  science  iu  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose,  printed  state- 
ment?,  diagrams,  pictures,  and  other 
illustrative  matter  concerning  agricultural 
schools,  experiment  stations  and  other  like 
institutions,  are  desired.  To  this  end  will 
you  kindly  fill  out  the  inclosed  circular  with 
data  regarding  your  own  institution,  and 
return  it  to  the  Department  in  the  inclosed 
envelope,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has 
appointed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibit, 
to  be  prepared  by  him  and  to  represent  him 
in  all  matters  pertainiug  thereto;  and  Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater  has  been  charged  with  this 
educational  division.  I  would  beg  you  to 
help  to  make  this  part  of  the  exhibit  worthy 
of  your  inMitution,  and  eeud  to  the  Depart 
ment  by  express,  or  otherwise,  at  its  expense 
catalogues,  reports,  and  other  ptiblications, 
which  will  explain  iu  detail  the  facts  sum- 
marized iu  the  blank  form,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 


Editor  Merchant: 

Have  we  in  California  got  the  true  Picl 
oline?  I  unhesitatingly  answer  we  have  n( 
unless  the  "  Oblouga,"'  which  I  and  sou 
others  have  introduced  from  France,  shoul 
prove  the  true  Picholine;  however,  even  < 
this  I  have  my  doubts,  as  it  manifests  wit 
mo  too  much  tenderness  to  frost  even  fc 
a  Picholine. 

I  thiuk  there  is   no  question  that  a  crut 

lioax  has  been   played    upon   Califoruia  i 

the  matter  of  the  true  Picholine.     An  olivt 

'aid  to   be  imported  by  the  late  B.  B.  R(h1 

ling,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  nurseymer 

ind  dubbed   by   them  the  Picholine,    an 

idld  in  immense  quantities    during  the  hit 

•live  craz^',  and  now  that  the  olive  i«  fruil 

ng.  California  ui;iy  weep;  I,  myself  woul 

f  ep  if  I  could,  but  I  am  too  mad  for  thai 

jike  many  auotht  r  brother  fool,  I  though 

he  nurserymen  knew  what   they  sold,  aui 

Id  no  untruths,  and    I    bought   their  so 

itlled  Picholines  by  the   thousands.      T< 

ome  of  my  so-called  Picholines  have  fruit 

d,  and  there  is  not  the  pretense   of   a  trm 

Picholine    among   them.      I  am  thrown  oj 

my  back,  and  left  with  the  best   remedy  a 

band,  to  graft,  which  is  no   child's  play,  t( 

bud,  which  is  no  holiday  task  either.     Tn 

wise  or  the  lucky  ones  who  refused  to  abidt 

except  with   the   Mission   olive,   may   nov 

well  cry  *'  I  told  you  so,"  and  scratch  thei] 

elbows  while  they  chuckle. 

What  is  my  groundwork  for  saying  thai 
the  olive  which  I  will  call  the  Reddiug 
olive,  is  not  the  true  Picholine.  First.  I 
have  Been  and  eat  mauy  an  olive  called 
Picholine,  but  never  the  like  of  what  my 
so-called  or  Redding  olives  are  bearing. 
The  Picholine  olives  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  were  long,  peculiarly  long  I  would 
add,  as  long  at  any  rate  as  an  ordinary 
Mission,  though  not  so  thick.  I  would  not 
call  them  small  unless  placed  over  against 
"  Queen  Olives,"  but  strikiugly  iodiosyn- 
crahically  long;  indeed,  they  were  true 
oblongs.  Now  the  olives  my  trees  are 
befiiing  put  me  iu  mind  of  very  big  peas. 
They  are  not  oblong;  their  insignificance  is 
their  marked  character.  Second.  The  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Merchant  of  the  Redding  olive,  a  small 
oval  olive  weighing  about  one-sixteenth  of 
au  ounce,  whereas,  the  following,  says  Pu 
Breuil,  of  the  Picholine —  "  olive  large -and 
very  prolonged"  in  which  latter  expression 
concurs  coutance.  If  then  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  small  of  the  U.  S.  Commission,  r 
of  Agriculture  is  the  same  as  the  large  of 
Du  Breuil;  or  the  oval  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner is  identical  with  the  very  pro- 
longed of  Du  Bruil  I'll  wish  myself  in 
error,  but  if  it  can't  I  hold  my  point  proven. 
As  I  never  want  to  appear  in  company 
with  the  fox  who  sought  all  the  other  foxes 
to  cut  off  their  tails  because  he  happened 
to  lose  his  own,  I  advise,  if  I  may  dare, 
all  prospective  purchasers,  of  olive  trees  to 
resolve  what  is  the  Picholine,  and  who  has 
it  before  they  purchase.  For  me,  no  more 
of  the  Redding  Picholine,  or  of  any  other 
till  1  know  further.  Gentlemen,  it  is  time 
to  halt  if  we  would  not  do  worse. 

John  A.  Stewaet, 
Etha  Hill   Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Xov.  9,  1888 


SAN   PRiVNCISCO   MERCHANT 
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THE  TAX  ON   FRl'IT  BBANDT. 


Tbe  wiDe-growers  of  the  coDDtry  Bhoold 

be  luado  aware  of   tbe  fnot  that  a  bill   to 

aboliab  the  iDlcriinl  Uevenue  tax  on  Fruit 

Brandy  hnn  beeu  iutrotUu'etl,  aiul  i8  pi-uding 

iu  tbo    U.  S.  Stiiutr,  saya   the   N.Y.  M"im 

and  Fniil  Groierr.       Tbt-ri' is  scarcely  luiy- 

thing  that  could  bo  thought  ui  which  would 

dfiil    th<-  brnudy  diBtiUiTfl  so  dtstvuctivt"  ft 

blow  as  Ibis  pronosed  hiw  ;  it  would  iu  fact 

be  a  tragi'dy  fur  ihitt  iuttnst,  iiud  put  au 

end  to  Auythitig  in  Ibe  tthupe  of   pure  wiue 

brandy.      There  in  not  n  brandy  distiller  in 

Ibe  whole  country  who  does   not  know  tbitt 

the   uiomeut  the  hiiud  of   the  law  is  UfteJ 

'■■i    tbo  Tfgnlaliou  of  this  industry,  tbt- 

t    would  hv  ppeDt  d  to  eudh  ss  fraud  and 

uJultt-rution,  through  which   greedy  rascals 

would  rush  iu  droves.       AVithiu  a  period  of 

—  ihau  a  year,  the  reputation  of   Ameri- 

ii   bruuditsfor  purity   would  sink  below 

c>>ti(empt,    and   we  shoutd    huve   only   the 

made-up   ndnlterntinns  which   has  brought 

Hit'  and    ruin   ou    the    Frtuch   brandy 

I  ho  only  pl.tce  ou  the  globe  where  pure 
wim  brandy  is  made  now  for  comnit-rcial 
purposes  is  in  the  Uuitid  States,  aud  the 
only  Security  aud  guarantee  it  bus  for  pur- 
ity rcHls  upon  GovernmeDthl  supervision. 
The  tax  shonUI  not  be  removed.  All  who 
ar^'  iutenstid  in  the  wine  industry  in  this 
.iilry.  should  enter  an  emphatic  protest 
Mist  it  to  their  rtsptctivc  Seuat  jra  and 
>  i,TiS8ineu.  Any  political  party  that 
{  :  puses  to  lay  violeut  hands  on  this  indus- 
try, should  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  are  facing  a  grave  responsibility. 


Siitfitr  4tiii»l»iu>n*t. 


t  lilifornia  Sugar  Rrfinery  price  list  dated 

NuvtmberlOth  Circle   A.    Pat   Cube,  yjg'c; 

Circle  A  Crushed,  TJ^bC;  Fine  Crushed, 738c; 

T-Tfra   Powdered,    7^,'e;    Dry   Granulated, 

;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  6rsC;ExtraC, 

,_■;  Gulden  C,  S'^c;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
iu  bbis  ,  20ci  bf  do,  22J^c;  S-gall  kegs, 
27;ie;  1  gall  tius,  STJ-^c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  November  lUth:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bblfl.  c;  Circle  A,  Crushed.  l}^c;  Fin© 
Crushed,  7Jic;  Powdered,  7,'sC;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered.Tj^c;  Dry  Granulated,  c;  7^XX 
Dry  Granulated,  G^^c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  6',c;  Extra  C,  5*,c;  Golden  C,  S'^'c; 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbIs,  20o  per 
gallon. 


WilOLEMArK     MARKET. 

(^uot&tioQ)  alien  arc   ('>r  large  lots  to  the  whole 
»le  tn  le. 

CAUrORMA    BAUIN'H. 

Ualvi;^!,  (jiiartera  »n(l  Eik'httia.  'J5,  50  and  75  cents 
blifbcr  res^Hx-tlveiy  thao  whole  box  prices. 

LoQtl'-n  LftKru,  choice  per  box $2  000  

..    ,,„^j.      ..      ..    -J  UUW  2  2ft 

Layen,  per  l>ox <a  1  To 

Loose  Miucmtvia,  common,  per  Iwx....  1  40<a  1  ft*) 

'■  cliotce,        *'      " (ft   I  75 

V        "  fancy,         '•      "  (ft  '2  Ou 

Cnttemmnl    "    In  sacks,  per  ft 4^^        ^*^ 

SteiDmed         "         "  "        Jwt     5V 

S.*.lk-M  "        •*  "         4w?        6c 

••        per  aO-tt.  box Oihtt 

-Miltonas,  unblcachc<i,in  boxes,  VIb.        tim 

bicfichvd,  "        "  <S 

CAXNRD  OKAITM. 

CapM,  kluKftt.  2Vj  t^.  «  1  ■lO'jt  1  50.  Calls.  4  50c 
:i-Ib.  tins     2  U6i^  a -16 

Sun  Dried  OropM,  Steiiik-M*,  »k« 9\|  (^4 

Bud    **  "      Liistttucd,  t>ks..  3<d  'J% 


In  the  Sau  Francisco  Market,  Graphs 
are  steady.  We  ipiote  Wiue  Grap.s  $10  00 
(a  $15  V  ton  for  Zinfaudel  and  $10  OtH>f  $15 
00  for  ulher  kinds;  TabU-  Grupe»,4<_X"50r 
3  Ik>x  for  Black,  4(!^oOc  for  Coruicbous, 
'  45  for  Tokays  aud  10(a  60c  for  Muscat. 


HAKINO    A    VI?IEtARD 

A  correapondent  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Montgomery  (Alo.)  Adv-rtiser:  I  am  going 
to  put  out  four  acres  iu  grape  virtes  this 
winter  and  a  few  pear  aud  apple  trees.  I 
am  entirely  inexperienced  in  this  busiueas 
and  write  to  intrude  ou  your  knowKdg" 
and  kiudueas  'or  the  desired  iufonuatiou. 
My  confidence  in  your  judgment  prompted 
me  to  call  upon  you  in  this  particular.  My 
farm  is  twenty  mites  east  of  Alantu,  Ga.,  on 
the  Chatta^-oochee  rivt-r,  four  miles  from 
NorcrosH,  tbe  nearest  railroad  station.  Th*- 
land  selected  for  a  vineyard  is  a  bill,  has 
been  cleared  about  seven  years,  has  red  clay 
foundation  and  dark  red  Boil.  The  laud  i^ 
very  good,  and  produces  abont  three-fourths 
of  a  hale  of  coltou  per  acre.  Th«-  east  side 
of  this  hill  is  Iho  most  appropriate  placs  I 
can  find  for  the  grapes.  Xow  will  you 
plt-aae  tell  me  if  this  is  a  favorable  plan  for 
tbe  grape.  My  ueij;hbors  tell  me  that  this 
kind  of  soil  is  esptcially  ailapted  to  tbe 
grape.  Also,  will  you  tell  me  tbe  most  profi- 
table kinds  to  plant  and  whvro  I  cau  secure 
them  the  cheapest.  I  will  want  about  four 
thousaud  cuttings.  Any  iuformation  you 
will  give  me  on  this  subject  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  me.  Phase  advise  me  the 
most  iuteligc-nt  way  for  me  to  ptrsue  to 
start  au  orchard  and  vineyard." 

To  this  prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  of  Au 
buru,  Ala.,  .\gricultural  College,  who  edits 
the  "-\grieultural  Di'partmeut"  of  the  Ad- 
vfrtistr,  replies  as  follows:  The  soil  and 
exposure  are  well  selected.  Tbe  soil  will 
r^-taiu  fertilizers  applied  to  it  and  hence  is 
susceptible  to  the  high  state  of  improvement 
80  uecessry  for  emiut-nt  succfss  in  grape 
culture  as  well  as  for  that  of  apples  and 
pears  The  exposure  to  the  east  is  just 
what  is  needed  for  grapes  since  ibe  early 
morning  sun  dries  off  the  moisture  from  the 
vines  aud  fruit  before  the  ti-mp  raturo  has 
been  elevated  to  a  poiut  favorable  to  the 
vegetation  of  fungus  spores.  When  the 
temperature  rises  the  moisture  has  bteu 
disipated  so  that  cotditions  favorably  for 
mildew  and  rot  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied 
upon  such  an  exposure.  If  grapes  are 
planted  upon  a  western  or  northern  expos- 
ure the  moisture  remains  until  the  sun  has 
raised  the  temperature  and  the  conditions 
favorable  to  rot  and  mildew  are  thus  sup- 
plied. 

If  you  propose  using  cuttings  instead  of 
rooted  vines  you  will  have  a  year  in  which 
to  prepare  your  land  for  the  rt-ception  of 
the  vines.  This  will  best  be  done  by  ter- 
racing the  entire  slope  of  tbe  hill  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  vines  and  trees  and  sowing  broad- 
cast iu  pens,  firtilizing  them  to  produce  a 
maximum  quantity  of  vines.  Plow  be- 
tween tbe  terraces  several  limes,  with  hill- 
bide  plow,  throwing  each  furrow  duwu  the 
hill.  This  will  partially  level  the  soil  b  - 
tweeu  the  terraces  aud  prevent  thn  possiViil- 
ily  of  Burfaco  washing.  Before  planting 
make  a  liberal  application  of  ashes,  bone 
meal  aud  coltou  seed  meal,  and  wheu  tht- 
trees  and  vines  are  planted  make  a  heavy 
application  of  compost  and  bone  meal  iu 
the  furrow  opt-ned  to  receive  the  plants. 
Of  course  the  plauts,  both  Ireea  and  vines, 
will  be  plant*  d  iu  horizontal  rows,  parallel 
to  the  terraces. 

The  cheapest  way  to  procure  callings 
will  be  to  assist  some  one  who  has  a  vine- 
yard to  pruue  his  vines  for  the  woud.  Yuu 
will  thus  learu  how  to  prune  and  make  tbe 
cuttings.  The  latter  need  uot  he  more  ihau 
six  to  ten  inches  iu  leugth.  They  shuuld 
be  cut  juut  above  a  bud  at  oue  eud  and  just 


below  at  the  other  ;  cut  half  inch  from  the    eously  and  devours  all  its  mi  How  portion  in 
bud  to  avoid  injuring  it.    The  cuttings  may    a  few  hours. 


be  planted  in  rows  one  foot  apart  and  six 
iuoh'^-s  in  drill.  They  will  take  root  more 
readily  if  the  top  bud  is  covered  from  half 
to  oue  iuch  under  tbe  surface. 


A     (HEAF     WAHII. 


The  use  of  caustic  soda  is  simply  to  re- 
duce the  resiu  to  the  condition  which  will 
admit  of  its  being  diluted  with  water,  and 
it  does  uot,  therefore,  act  as  an  iusectide, 
its  caustic  properly  having  been  largely  or 
wholly    neutralized    hy     the    resin.     This 


ntSH    III.I.D     A     Nt'CCESn. 


A  New  Orleans  correspondent  writing  to 
the  Tiiin.t  Utmucrnl  says  :  After  extended 
ubst  rvatiou  of  California  viu*-yurds  Miss 
Fit-Id  has  rt-turued  to  the  East  with  some 
uew  illuminations  on  the  temperance  prob* 
leu),  which  she  will  probably  place  before 
ihe  public  in  lectures  ;  the  advocacy,  as  a 
temperance  measure,  of  the  pure,  light, 
native  wiues  as  a  table  beverage.  She 
has  beeu    made    a    r»-presentalive   of    the 


leaves  a  sticky  residue  upon  the  leaves,  State  of  Califoruia  with  tbe  full  authurity 
giving  them  the  uppearouce  of  being  varn- 
ished, but  iu  the  course  of  a  few  days  this 
blown  olf  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the 
latter  iu  a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  I 
have  used  this  wash  upan  orange  trees,  and 
have  seeu  it  used  on  orauge  trees,  also  ou 
rose  bushes,  aud  in  n-  ither  instance  were 
either  leaves  or  fruit  injured  by  it.  whUe  a 
large  percentage  of  tbe  Ic<ryae  were  des- 
troyed. It  has  the  property  iu  au  emiueiil 
degree  of  saturating  the  egg  masses,  and  I 
have  seen  numerous  instances  where  these 
had  b^-en  saturated  ond  the  eggs  killed, 
while  the  females  to  which  they  were  ol- 
tacked  escaped  unharmed,  and  excreted 
uew  egg  masses  upon  the  old  ones,  the  uew 
ones  being  very  noticeable  by  their  pure 
white  color.  I  have  never  usrd  this  wash 
upon  the  red  scale,  but  reliable  parlies  who 
huve  done  so  inform  me  that  it  proves  fatal 
to  a  large  percentage  of  these  scales.  One 
thing  greatly  iu  favor  of  this  wash  is  its 
remarkable  cheapness;  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  can  be  purchased  at 
such  a  rate  that  each  gallon  of  the  wash 
will  cost  ouly  about  Y^  cent. 


A     PEACH     DKSrROYKR. 


The  Florence  Enterpt^e  sa^s:  It  has  been 
observed  for  several  years  that  the  ripeuiug 
peaches  iu  this  valley  have  been  attaekt.d 
each  year  by  some  insect  that  devoured  the 
mellow  side  of  the  fruit  to  the  pit  aud 
thereby  destroyed  it  for  all  uses,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  enemy  was  uot  dis- 
covered until  quite  recently.  Mr.  H  G 
Ballon  has  given  the  subject  his  careful  at- 
tention and  finds  thut  the  depredator  is  a 
ppecies  of  bettle,  uot  mentioned  iu  tfcff 
standard  works  of  entomology,  aud,  al- 
though the  destroyer  is  now  fully  identi- 
fied, its  habits  are  yet  almost  known.  Au 
old  treatise  describes  an  analagous  iusect 
in  the  Caroliuas,  called  the  brilliant  AU- 
harina,  and  it  also;  speaks  incidentally  of 
ts  closely  related  species,  the  Changeable 
.\llhariua,  the  predatory  bettle  of  this 
valley,  of  which  it  gives  very  little  informa- 
tion further  than  a  clue  to  its  identification. 
In  this  valley  it  appears  aftei  (he  first  sum- 
mer rains,  apparently  from  the  low,  moist 
lauds,  and  immediately  seeks  thu  peach 
orchard  where  it  selects  the  choicest  fruits 
aud  ruins  them.  Iu  case  there  are  no 
ripening  peaches  it  feeds  upon  grapes  and 
even  upon  the  growing  coruatalks,  evidently 
seeking  the  saccharine  juices  of  Ibe  fruit 
or  plant.  It  disappears  during  the  latter 
part  of  August.  Some  years  only  a  very 
few  appear  and  they  have  never  been  ob- 
observed  iu  formidable  numbers,  as  they 
probjibly  fall  a  prey,  in  turn,  to  their  in- 
sects aud  birds.  They  are  quite  a  large 
aud  handsome  bettle,  of  au  iudtscribablc 
changeable  color,  quite  unlike  the  eotlnn- 
wood  species.  When  ihey  are  plentiful 
several  will  attack  a   ripe  peach   simultau- 


of  the  position  ;  and  her  convictioua  ou  this 
subj  cl  seem  to  embody  the  idi-al  of  moral- 
ity, common-seuse  and  enlighteumeut.  It 
is  the  legitimate  use,  aud  uot  at  all  Ihe 
abuse  of  the  pure  grape  juice  iu  which  Miss 
Field  beluves.  As  ii  stimulant  she  regards 
it  as  fur  K-ss  injurious  than  tea  or  coffee, 
iu  which  position  she  is  iu  accord  with  the 
highest  scientific  and  medical  authorities. 

It  is  always  safe  to  trust  Kate  Field's 
ra  e  endowment  of  common  sense — a  qual- 
ity which  Guizot  well  d^fiues  as  the  genius 
of  humanity— her  purity  of  purpos*-,  and 
moral  heroism.  In  this  age,  not  lacking 
in  its  shams  aud  superficialities,  il  is  inspir- 
ing to  know  a  represeutntive  womau  iu 
whose  theories  aud  methods  entire  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  :  whose  ideuls  are  uot 
merely  a  masquerade  of  effervescent  emo- 
tions, whose  aims  are  not  iu  the  line  of  sen- 
sational reform,  but  are,  rather,  serene  aud 
steadfast,  because  they  aie  based  on  practi- 
ciible  methods,  clear  intellectual  iubight, 
aud  sustaiucd  by  noble  motives. 


Nu4ln-n'nU'r. 


The  profits  which  dealers  in  carbouated 
beverages  may  reasonably  hope  to  make, 
says  ihe  Analyisl,  cau  be  readily  inferred 
from  the  following  accurate  estimate  of  tbe 
cost  of  manufacturing  each  beverage: 

Oue  glass  of  plain  soda  costs  oue-teuth 
of  a  cent. 

One  glass  of  soda-water  with  syrup  costs 
IJi  cents. 

Oue  glass  of  mineral-water  costs  I  cent. 

One  glass  of  root-beer  costs  1  cent. 
Oue  glass  of  ginger-ale  costs  l^  cents. 

One  glass  of  fine  draught  champagne 
costs  4  cents. 


AKrlciillure. 


It  appears  that  foriy-four  per  cent  of  the 
earuiugs  of  maukiud  are  agricultural,  but 
iu  the  Vuited  Kingdom  Ihe  rate  does  not 
exceed  tweuty-oue,  aud  even  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  is  but  thirty-eight  per  cent. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  in  Uussia  it  is  sixty- 
seven,  iu  Spain  sixty  per  cent,  both  of 
which  countries  are  very  poor.  It  is  ouly 
by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  that 
agricultural  can  now  bo  carried  ou  with 
profit,  aud  iu  this  respect  Russia  and 
Spain  are  still  very  backward. 


ViTis  Ptkuopuoka,  a  curious  grape  from 
llnizil,  which  has  been  uamed  by  some 
authors  Vilis  Gongyludes,  is  Ihe  subject 
uf  a  colored  plate  in  QarUn  Flora.  The 
leaves  are  Irifolate  aud  nave  brilliant  red 
stripules  aud  tendrils.  The  stems  are 
curiously  winged.  The  fruit  is  iu  u  small 
cyme  of  smiill  Ix-rries,  like  an  ampelopsis. 
to  which  branch  of  the  grapevine  family 
it  evideully  approaches,  instead  of  th- 
grape,  as  pomologists  understand  it. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  COLIMA,  OCT.  30,   1888. 


TO     NEW   YOKK. 


HARKS. 

BHIPPBRfl. 

PACKAORS   ASD   COXTRN-TS. 

OALLONS 

VALIK 

K4;K     

Kohler&  Frohling — 

BDreyfu"  Jt  Co 

^'  Carp.v  &  Co 

Lenorniand  Bros 

10  barrels  Brandy  , 

4«4 

1.V2 

2,940 

'260 

1'2'2 

99'2 

94 

290 

51 

].27n 

ti27 

359  1 

i 

102 

2,5*24 

54 

4.9H2 

4,18-2 

18,987 
97^ 

$9ao 

BD&Co 

G  A 

BB 

61^2  larrHs  Brandy 

354 
1,«50 
460 
H>5 
296 

■26  kegs  Hrandy 

■2  ensks  Wine 

■21  barrels  Wine 

■2  barrels  Wine 

•1  barrels  Wino 

I  barrel  Win.r 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 

9.-, 

H  K  L 

as 

475 

8  Lacbman  &  Co 

Williams,  Dimon(l&  Co 

Trapoli,  Persrea&Co.. 
Kohler  &  Van  Bergen  . 

I'2  barrels  Wine 

l»8 

253 

.1 

631 

2  balf  barrels  Wine 

lOS 

Ho  barrels  Wine 

J,25n 

1.938 

TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


H  G,  Guattinala 'N  V  Berjjen   

<-■  A  il,  Ia  Liliertad JL'rrela  &  L'rioste 

D  S,  A.ajmla Dieckman  k  Co 

V  II  S,  Aeajutla 

33  B&  Co.  La  Libcrtad I  Bloom,  Buuch  &  Co. 

A  C  D,  Acajut'a jWihnerdinii  &  Co    .  . 

P  A,  I'uutO!)  Arenas 

T  A,  Ul-ibertJ.i 

P  in  (iiamond,  Puntaa  Areoaa. 

M  tt,  Finitas  Arenas 

J  C  N,  l*unta5  Arenas     

R  M.  Acajutia 

A  U  D,  A'^jutla 


6  B  &  Co,  Lb  Libertad  .  . 
C  G  M  &Co,  Santa  Auor.. 

R  S,  Chaniperico 

C  A,  Puntas  Arenas  ...    . 

V  V,  Ln  Libertad 

M  V,  Clianiperieo 

BO,  LaLilitrtad 

R  M,  A.ajiHU     

E  G.  Coniitj 

•I  M  <J,  I'untai  Aren&s  . . . . 

Y  F  P,  U  Libertad 

M  H  C,  I*unta8  Arenas.. 


Koh'er  &  Frohling., 
B  Dreyfus  &  Co 


h  S  Hass 

K  Cabrera 

K  Souza  

Montea'egre  &  Co. . . , 
Eiigde  Sahla&  Co... 
E  L  U  Steele  &  Co. . . . 
I  abrera,  Roma  &  Co. 

J  Gun.llach  &  Co 

JohnT  Wri!ihE&  Co  . 


H  G.  San  J . se  de  Qnnt | Napa  Galley  Wine  Co 

S  C  in  diamond,  Cjrinto I 


12  cases  Wliiakey  ...  . 

il  keff  Wine 

[  1  keji  Wine 

|2cases  Wine 

'8barrel8  Wine 

1  barrel  Whiskey 

|2  barrels  Brandy  .... 

1  quartei  cask  Wine  .. 
120  ha'f-barrelsWine., 

7  balF-barrels  Wine... 

2  barrtls  Wine 

,'2  balf-l>arrels  Wine... 

9  half  barrels  Wine  . . 

!9kH<js  Wine     , 

jieke^'s  Wine 

,2  barrels  Whiskey... 

\'2  barrels  Wine 

"2  keys  Wine 

G  barrels  Wine 

■2  barrels  Wine 

12  barrels  Wine 

9  cases  Wine 

"22  ca  es  Wine 

,  21*2  barrels  Wine 

m  cases  Wine 

iS  k^irs  Wine 

i'2  \iegs  Wine 

,  G  ^■a^e^  Whiskey 

[■2  barrel    Wine 

1 12  cises  Wine 

1  case  Whiskey 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  43  cases  and  . 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

Total  amount  of  Whiskt-y , 


15 

m 

20 

""i'o'i 

38 

80 

33 

551 

193 
100 
5 
243 
90 
80 

Sr. 

1U2 

40 

1-20 

20 

180 


2,221 
155 


116 

223 

33 

625 

160 
87 


360 
115 


100 
20 

159 
39 
88 
31 
JsO 
56 
15 
58 
46 
56 


S2.229 
353 
223 


TO     MEXICO. 


U  in  diamond,  Mazitlan.  . 
V  &  Co,  A'.apulL'o. 


W  Loaiza 

J  Gunillach  &  Co... 


1  half-barrel  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

m  barrels  Wine.. 

2  keps  Wine 

1  ki[f  Brandy 


Total  amount  of  Wine.. . 
Total  amount  of  Brandy. 


447 
25 


475 
25 


252 

52 


S265 
50 


TO     PANAMA. 

S  E 



1 

S3  6 

TO     SOUTH  AMERICA, 

F.  A  F,  Ecuador.... 

1  Arpau  Harazthy  &  (.o  |  2  barrels  Wine. . 

^  . .  1 

23  1 

SL 

lU     NKW     XUKK— Pe»  Bakk  Ends 

SonLE. 

V  s  &  Bro. . 
D  M  K.. 
AC.   .. 
PF 


(J  carpy  &  lc. 


L&R 

Sebastopol . . 


W&  Co,  in  diamond.. 

J  W  &  B 

A  U  &  C 

X  in  diamond    


CM  C.Jr 

J  C  S 

B  D&Co 

J  A  S 

M  in  dia'nond  , 
K  &  F  


J  in  diamond. 


J  F  W  . . . 
A  VCo.. 


Martin,  Feu  ier  &  Co  . 

K  :r*.biiiidt 

Berrinyer  Bros 

I)  wnin^;  &  Schm-dt  .. 
A  Greenbaum  fi  Co  .. 
Koiilcr  &  Van  Bergen 

Field  &  Stone 

B  Uieyfus&  Co 


Kohler  &  Frohling 

Siebe  Bros  &  Plagem'n 


J  F  Wilson , 

C  Schilling  &  Co. . 


50  Lariels  Wine.. 
2.5  barrels  Wine. . 

30  pockj^ps  Wine 

39  packages  Wine 

IVj  packages  Brandy  .. 

25  barrcl.1  Wine , 

54  barrels  Wine 

42  barrels  Wine 

101^  barrtrUBran.lv.., 
100  packages  W  ine  . . . 
!  1 00  packages  Wine.... 
!,  ino  packages  Wine.. . . 

j 50  barrels  Wine 

il  pack&ge  Wine 

'4^1  packages  Wine  ... 
|'250  packages  Wine  .... 

|473  packages  Wine 

.88  packages  Brandy.., 

20s  packages  Wine 

202  parkages  Wine  . . 

4  barrels  Whiskey . 

'2'2'h2  barrels  Whiskey, 

1  cask  Wine 

.300  barrels  Wine 


lotal  amount  of  Wine,  2  'jajes  and  . 

Total  amount  of  Brandy 

Total  amount  of  Whiskey 


•2b 
8.421 
2.od8 
2.016 
240 
14.689 
4.9'" 

7.378 


35.302 
2,301 


200| 

550 

64 

9.435 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blaeberry  is  a  valnftble  fniit,  aud  is  a  reliable  fruit  to  grow  in  onr  northern 
States  where  the  more  teuiier  varieties  of  fruits  winter-kill.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy,  having 
stood  40  degrees  below  zero  without  showing  tiuy  injury  to  the  most  t»uder  bud^.  It 
ripens  in  this  latitude  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  is  bonie  in  clusters  like  curntuts; 
shape,  round;  reddish  purple  at  first,  but  becomes  a  bluish  black  when  fully  ripi-ued. 
The  flavor  is  equal  to  the  raspberry,  a  very  mild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  moat 
people  delicious.  It  may  be  served  with  sugar  nnd  creiiui  or  cooked  sauce,  iiud  is 
spleudid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  to  flourish  in  all  soiU,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  grows  very  stocky  aud  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  leaves  and  the 
blue  fruit  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  great,  and  usually 
brings  15  cents  per  quart.  They  commence  bearing  the  first  year  after  setting  out,  atid 
yields  a  full  crop  the  s-coud  aud  third  year  after  setting  out.  They  are  propagfited  from 
suckers  and  root  cuttings.  The  plant  is  about  the  height  aud  size  of  the  cuiraut  bush, 
and  very  slocky,  holding  the  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground.  Plants  should  be  set  in 
the  fall  aud  spring,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  five  or  six  feet  between  the 
rows,  making  a  perfect  hedge,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  between 
rows. 

PRICE     LIST: 

1  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,  60  cents.  100  Plants  by  Espresa,  $2,50 

2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,    $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ex.  or  freight  $15.00 

How  TO  SEND  money: — I  would  prefer  to  have  money  sent  by  American  Express 
order,  all  sums  of  $5  00  and  under,  cost  only  5  cents,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded  to  sender.  If  not  convenient  to  obtain  express  order,  money  can  ba 
sent  by  registered  letter  or  post  office  money  order  or  po-tul  note,  drawn  on  Portland, 
Mich.  Postage  stamps  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  our  customers  that  cannot  obtain 
an  express  order — only  those  of  one  cent  denomination  wanted. 

Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss  and  delivered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  make  no  extra  charge.       Address 

DELOS   ST.VPL.FS.  Porlliiiiil,   lonin  <'o.,   llirli. 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

OFFERS  AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Table     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegranates,    and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of   Palms, 

Roses     and     Oleanders. 

^p=  A  five-pound  box  of  White  Adri.itic  Figs  sent  by  express  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1  50.     Send  for  Fall  Catalogue  and  address  all  b  tiers  to 

F.RQEDING,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


AMERICAS?     PROGRESS. 


1054-50 

2,o69 

750 


S56 

3,368 
1,027 
806 
480 
5,876 
1,991 

2,051 

20 


14,120 
4,602 

8,220 

600 

1,650 

26 

3,774 


$42,17( 
5,13; 
2.25 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DESIISAn'^N. 


Honolulu 

Victoria 

Liverpool  

Santa  (tosal'a  . 

Kahulin 

Hongkong  

ToUl. 


Zealandia 

Umatilla 

Wa\farer 

t,^ndaunler  ..  . 
J  D  Spreckels. . 
City  of  Peking. 


Steamer... 
Steamer. . . 

Ship , 

Scbooner. . 

Brig , 

Steamer... 


10 

50 

1.290 

2,820 

80 

60 


4.310 


$1S 

55 

1,400 

820 
67 
60 


82,420 


Total  shipments  by  i  anama  steamers -. 21.706  gallons         S9.333 

Total  Miscellaneous  pbipments _ 109,760       "  44.599 

Grand  totals 131,466  §53,932 


The  following  statistics,  according  to  the 

Philadelphia    Commercial    List,    show    the 

growth  of  the  country  since  the  year  I860. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  we  were  30,000,000 

of  people;  now  we  are  over  50,000.000. 

Then  we  had  141  cities  and  towns  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  now  we  have  286  of  such 
cities  and  towns.  Then  the  total  popula- 
tion of  onr  cities  was  5,000,000,  now  it  is 
about  12,000.000. 

Our  coal  mines  then  produced  14,000,000 
tons  now  85,000,000  tons,  or  six  times  as 
much. 

The  iron  product  amounted  to  900,000 
tons  of  ore;  to-day  it  foots  up  over  8,000,- 
000  tons  a  year,  almost  a  nine-fold  increase. 
In  I860  our  metal  industries  employed 
53,000  hands  consumed  $100,000,000  worth 
of  material,  aud  turued  outabout  $180,000,- 
000  in  annual  products. 

To'day    these    same    industries   employ 
300,000    hands    consume    $380,000,000   of 
material,  and  their  annual  product  amonut 
to  $660,000,000. 

In  1860  the  wood  industries  employed 
130,000  persons  ;  to-day  they  employ 
340,000,  while  the  value  of  their  annual 
product  has  trebled. 

Tho  woolen  industry  employed  60,000 
persons  then,  and  now  employs  160,000, 
while  our  home  mills,  which  produced 
goods  of  the  value  of  $80,000,000  in  1860. 
now  turn  out  an  annual  product  worth 
$270,000,000. 

Finally,  there  is  cotton.  In  1860  wo  im- 
ported 227,000,000  yards  of  cottou  goods; 
in  1881  we  only  imported  70,000,000. 


In  the  meantime  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  American  cotton  mills  has 
increased  to  200,000,  and  we  export  over 
150,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  a  year 
instead  of  importing  227,000,000  yards  as 
we  used  to  do. 

The  silk  industry  employed  5,000  per- 
sons; now  it  employs  about  35,000,  seven 
times  as  many. 

We  import  no  more  silk  goods  now  than 
we  did  in  1860,  but  our  own  mills,  which 
produced  goods  of  the  value  of  $6,000,000 
then,  now  turn  out  a  product  of  over 
$40,000,000. 

In  1860,  12,000  persons  were  employed 
in  American  pottery  and  stoneware  works; 
to-day  about  36,000  are  employed  in  this 
industry. 

The  chemical  industry  which  employed 
6,000  persons  then,  now  employs  30,000,000, 

In  the  meantime  we  have  nearly  five 
times  as  many  miles  of  railways  and  double 
the  number  of  fiirms,  and  the  yielding  more 
than  double  the  number  of  bushels  of 
cereals. 

In  the  production  of  sheep  we  had 
22,000,000  of  them  in  1860,  to-day  we  have 
over  40.000,000  of  them;  and  whereas  we 
then  produced  in  this  country  60,000,lX)0 
pounds  of  wool,  now  we  produce  240,000,000 
pounds. 

Finally,  the  total  of  our  exports  has 
doubled.  In  1860  it  stood  at  $400,000,000, 
and  now  it  stands  at  about  $900,000,000. 


Send  the  "Merchant"  to  your  friends 

in  the  East. 


Nov.  9,  1888 


S.\:N'    IK^V^s CISCO    3IEKCILVM. 
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OLIVE  RANCH  OP  448  ACRBS,      FARM   FOR     SALE. 


Or  -4"  'tf'  •*  in  one  place  and  2C*6  iu  the 
oth  r.  S  K!  together  or  apart,  haring 
11, 1*00  oUtcs  planted,  and  commt-nce  to 
bear  in  18^57.  Fully  fqmpp^d  wkh  baild- 
iog«.  agricultaral  touU,  honu  a,  etc.  Sixty 
tons  of  bay  nod  plenty  of  grain ;  fine  stream 
of  water.  Tiil«  perftct.  SitOAted  in  Santa 
Barbara  cotiaty.  near  L>3  OUvos  depot. 
Will  frll  at  a  b.irgain. 
For  partK-nUr*  apply  t  ^ 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 


Two  baudrt- J  acrts  iu  Sonoma  Couuty, 
t«n  minnt^s  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acr>8  planted  iu  thv  finest  variety  of 
Tines.  The  balance  rich  tirer  bottom,  and 
rolliug  land  capable  of  the  highest  cuhira- 
tion.  Several  never  failing  ^piings  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redvood  timb  -i  on  the 
property.  Good  boo.se,  large  barn,  and 
out  boildinga.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
nnexeeiled.  Good  fishing  and  buuliug  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  ronnd.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of   -'W.  H.,''  office  of  the  San 


N  (  >  T  >      II  t  It  II  I  l<  V 


t  IL..  I  Ff;iuci-c>  Mkei-haxt. 


]M  DKI'OK  VTI  l>    IX*!. 


ICO  .IC'RES. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY  CO, 

NiLES.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY.  CAL. 

LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons    Nut  Trees.  Wine 
and  Table  Crapes,  Berry  Plants.  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc. 
roK  rnyfPLETE  LttT.  SEXn  fur  firR  VFir  CATJluorE 

JOHN  ROCK,   Man^.ger.       -       -       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles.  Alameda  County.  Gal. 


L    G.    SRESOriCH  §*    CO., 

505  and  507  Sa'.some  St .  San  Franciscx  Cal 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCO.WUT,    Manofnctoriiig   every  day.      ,Uk   your  Grocer   for 

Pion.  i-r  brand.     It  i^i  the  b.:St  and  cb-ap<-*t  in  the  world.     Mr  Iril-t 

award"!    in    all    Fiiirs    wht-re    •  xiiilit.-J. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


HXr.^RY  1.  1ST.5 
JASr.VRV   1,  1880. 
JASCAET  1,  1888. 


CAPITAL. 

$    am.i-oO 

"W.OOO 

.    I.OOO.COO 


ASSETS. 

*  T47,4'»S  45 
l,irHJ.017  00 
2,181,925  18 


Losses  Paid  in  Twtiiljtive  Venis,  $7,.iOO.0(K)  00. 

D,  J.  STAPLES.  President.  Wll.  J.  DirTOS.  Secretary. 

ALPHErS  BULL,  Tict-PresideD,         B.  FAYMONVILLE.  Asst.  Secretary. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


CAL. 


SECURITY    COMPANY. 


WiDPs  Storpd  and  Loans  *e?oliaicd  on  Pure  Sonnd  Wines  Only. 

H.  A.  PKLLET  fif  St    H-  I*tvi  will  TOperintenJ   ib^r  :;\r  ful  ir^atrr-  r.t  of  the  Wine*  stort.-'l.  an.)  will  Usn« 
tiftcU«  on  niit'iritj  of  ih<ir  k--"uin*ne*»-  ^    M-  t'A*»HI>.  Keer*l«ry. 

WAR£H0r:5ES-    Fornicrly  so^ar  rrfltiiries.  E  .  \-.  -:■      UFFICE— 'J03  LjitUrt  M. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Your  Groceries 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles    shortly. 


-  r  «  o  n 


CLUFF   BROS. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  [Coast. 

ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 

Bend  yoor  address  and   b.ive    lu.  ir   Slontbiv    Price    Li-t    ujaileU    n(!ul;iiiy   to   yon. 

CT-KC.fD    A    TBIAL    OBDCB. -«1 

o Xj xj r' F"    :^n.os. 

x  U  Montgomery  Av,  100  i  411  Montgomery  At 

40  4  42  Fooith  Strtit.  <01  Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


800.000     FRUIT    TRKKS. 

TEDTOLL  k  BEEBES'  NOBSEEIES 

1  EsTiELllllED  lSo2). 

Wo    offer  for    the   season    of    188S-S0    a    large    and    very    completa    tssortment  of 
FRUIT  TREES   grown   abiolutelj  nithout    irrisatloB. 

Alao  OtMiiKntal  uiJ  Sli».le  Tret..  Xul  Tree-.  Online  ml  Union  Tree..  Sa>»ll  FniiU.  Grajie  rin. 
Eeencneiu,  Hejje  PUnU,  StPuto.  R<»e».  Bulb..  SeeJ..  rte..  el.:. 

URGE    STOCK    OF    OUVE    TREES.    ALL    SIZFS. 

JAPANKSK     TRKES     A>U     SHRl  BS     LN     (iRE.VT     VARICTY. 

<  ,irre..|>'Mlileiie.-      K.-»peeirnll>       SollrfliM 

TRUWIBULL  &  BEEBE, 

41'."   1-1     Sall^oml•    Stntl. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  ...  -  CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIBE     FOR    THE 

SAN     FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 
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SAlif    rR/VNCISCO    MERCHAOT. 


Nov.  9,  1888 


I'ACKIKU     KAISI?iS. 


Whlll      MBy     Be 


Nefii 
lIoiiHe. 


n    Pticklue- 


The  Southern  Calif nt-nian,  in  an  interest- 
ing article  on  this  subj.  ct,  says  :  A  visit  to 
a  raisin  piu:kiug  Louse  at  Ibis  season  is 
Tery  iuterestiuf,  and  much  can  be  learned 
in  a  short  time  wilh  reference  to  what  is  al- 
ready a  most  important  industry  aud  is  des- 
tined to  becomi  of  still  greater  importance 
as  time  goes  on.  When  the  production  of 
raisins  was  first  demonstrated  to  be  a  suc- 
cess it  was  customary  for  each  owner  of  a 
vineyard  to  nuderioke  the  entire  care  of  hif 
crop — picking,  curing,  packing  aud  market- 
ing. But  it  did  not  require  many  years 
experience  to  show  that  this  nittbod  was 
attended  by  so  many  objectiou;;ble  features 
that  ft  radical  change  was  necessary.  Prin- 
cipal among  the  objections  was  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  grading  the  fruit,  so  that  in 
purchasing  a  certain  brand  no  one  had  any 
Becurity  that  the  same  quality  would  obtain 
throughout.  Then  there  was  great  trouble 
in  marketing  the  fruit.  Each  producer 
sent  his  crop  to  a  commission  merchant. 
In  the  rivalry  of  trade  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  unuecessary  cutting  of  prices,  aud 
in  many  cases  producers  were  so  slow  in 
receiving  returns  that  they  became  almost 
discouraged.  It  is  a  fact  that  so  great  did 
this  evil  become  that  iu  some  instances  a 
second  season's  crop  was  well  under  way 
before  the  returns  for  the  preceding  season 
had  been  received. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  professional 
packers  all  this  was  chaug/d.  The  pro- 
ducers contracted  to  deliver  their  fruit  "in 
the  sweat  box" — that  is,  in  a  condition  to 
be  packed  at  once.  There  was  no  trouble 
about  returns,  for  the  producer  received 
cash  upon  delivery.  The  packers  adopted 
certain  brands  for  the  different  grades, 
which  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  so  that  a 
purchaser  having  once  made  a  purchase  of 
a  thousand  boxes  of  a  particular  brand  was 
perfectly  safe  iu  ordering  a  thousand  more, 
Bccnte  in  the  certaiuty  of  getling  exactly 
the  same  quality  of  fruit. 

A  packing-house  when  raisius  are  being 
handled  is  a  busy  scene.      The  raisius  are 
all  delivered  at  the  scales  in  sweat-boxes, 
holding  150  pounds  or  thereabouts.      Loug 
and    broad  tables  reach  the  length  of   the 
building,  by  which  stand  or  sit  the  packers, 
who  are  mostly  women.       The  sweat-boxes 
are   dumped   upon  these  tables,  and   with 
nimble  fingers  the  perfect  buuchis  of  fruit 
are  sorted  out  for  packing,  while  the  loose 
raisius  aud  stems  wilh  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of   fruit  Ihereon,  are  pal  to  one    side. 
The    raisins    are    canfully    wiighed,     five 
pounds   at   a  time,  as   each   tweuty-pouud 
box   is  made   up  of   four  separate    lay^ 
each  wtighing  five  pouuds.     The  boxes  are 
packed  bottom  upwards  ;  that  is,  a  number 
of   fine  bunches  are  first  laid  into   the  box, 
with  the  stems  upwards.     The  remainder  of 
the  layer  is  put  in  indiscriminately,  and  so 
on   until    the  box  is  filled.       When  this  is 
done  the  lid  of  the  box  is  nailed  in  place, 
when  the  package  is  reversed  aud  what  was 
the  bottom  becomes  the  top.     This  insures 
the  top  layer  being  well  pressed  out  so  as 
te  present  a  fine  appearance  when  the  box 
is  opened. 

But  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
crop  is  packed  on  Ihe  bunch  iu  this  way. 
By  far  Ihe  greater  share  is  put  up  loose. 
How  to  handle  this  fruit  properly  and  re- 
move the  superfiuous  stalks  aud  stems  was 
for   a   long  time  a  problem    that   received 


genius  hit  upon  a  plan  for  cleaning  the 
fruit,  which  is  now  generally  followed  iu 
all  the  raisin  districts.  The  machine  con. 
sists  of  two  cylinders  made  of  wire  cloth 
having  a  mesh  just  small  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  raisins  from  passing  through. 
One  of  these  cylinders  is  stationary,  but  the 
other  revolves  on  its  axis  inside  the  first, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  space  of 
perhaps  half  an  inch.  These  cyliudeis  are 
hung  iu  a  frame,  one  end  being  lower  than 
the  other,  aud  on  top  of  them  is  a  feed- 
board.  The  stationary  cylinder  has  an 
opening  about  a  foot  square  on  its  upper 
side  and  there  is  an  opeuiug  iu  the  feed- 
board  to  correspond.  Into  this  opening  the 
raisius  are  fed,  while  the  cyliuder  is  turned 
steadily  by  hand  or  steam  power.  The 
fruit  passes  between  the  two  cylinders  and 
the  stems  and  stalks  are  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  fruit  passes  through 
the  lower  eud  of  Ihe  cylinder  aud  falls  into 
a  box  placed  to  receive  it.  The  raisius  are 
then  fed  through  an  ordiuary  fanning  mill 
with  two  slides,  by  which  all  the  stems  are 
thrown  to  one  side  aud  the  cleaused  fruit  is 
then  ready  for  packing.  When  properly 
handled  Ihe  boxes  of  loose  raisins  look  very 
tempting  and. bring  a  good  price. 

When  it  is  desired  to  put  an  extra  finish 
on  the  raisins  an  apparatus  is  used  by 
which  the  top  layer  iu  each  box  is  laid  iu 
uniform  vows  of  large  and  equal-sized  fruit, 
which  is  flattened  out  so  as  to  make  it  look 
as  well  as  possible.  This  makes  the  boxes 
look  almost  too  good  to  use  f  )r  auythiug 
but  show— aud  that,  indeed,  is  the  main 
use  to  which  those  are  put  which  are  han- 
dled so  carefully  and  expensively. 

Every  raisin  grower,  "especially  those  of 
little   1  xperience,  should  pay  a  visit    to   a 
packing  house  and  examine  the  raisius  as 
ihey  come  in  from  different  vineyards.     He 
will   have    to  be   the    possessor  of   a   vast 
amount  of  experience  if    he  does  not  learn 
some    valuable     lessons.       Here,    for    in- 
stance, is  a  lot  of  fruit  which  is  little  better 
than  trash.       It  has  not  been  diit  d  suffi- 
ciently, has   beeu  carelessly  handled,  and 
the  chances  are  nill  not  sell  for  any  more 
than  ordiuary  dried  g'apes,  if  for  as  much. 
By  ihe  side  of   these  half -dried  raisins  is  a 
lot  that   have  been  dried  until  the  juice  is 
all  evaporated  aud  they  rattle  like  so  much 
gravel.       These  will  have  to  be    sprinkled 
aud  allowed  to  stand  for  awhile  before  they 
can  be  pocked.     Here  is  another  lot  which 
was  not  protected  from  the  dust  iu  hauling, 
and   as   a  consequence  they  are  dirty  and 
gritty,    aud   while   first-class  in    other   re- 
spects, still  they  will  not  grade  nor  sell  as 
well  as  if   the  small  care  of   covering  them 
when  hauliug  had  been  taken.       The  fact 
is,  the    raisiu    business   is    one  of     detail. 
Each  little  important  point  must  be  borne 
iu  mind  and  receive  the  requisite  attention. 
The  greatest  care  may  be  taken,  but  if  one 
little  precaution  is  m  glected,  all  the  previ- 
ous diligence  will  be  of  little  avail.      And 
nowhere    can   the  importance   of   care   be 
learned  so  well  as  by  a  visit  to  the  packing- 
house. 


which  has  been  nsed,  that  will  enable  pro- 
ducers to  make  it  at  a  cost  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  them. 

The  quality  of  sugar  made  from  sorghum 
8  excellent.     Some  lime  since  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  plant  at  Sterling,  Kas., 
sent  us  a  tub  of  granulated  sugar  which  we 
found  to  bo  excellent.     It  was  very   pleas- 
ant  to    the  taste,  being  sweeter  aud   more 
palatable  than   the  sugar  that  comes  from 
the  Eastern  refineries.    It  made  a  clear  and 
delicious  syrup,   which  was  much  relished 
upon  our  table  by  our  own  family.      There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  it  wauliug  to  give 
satisfaction     for    all     domestic    purposes. 
With   it  griddle  cakes  are  very    palatable, 
and  for  pies  it  proved  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory.    We  can,  therefore,  very  warmly  rec- 
ommend it  on  its  merits  as  sugar,  and  we 
see   no   reason,  except   that  of  expense  to 
manufacture,   to   prevent  it   beiug  largely 
used  throughout  the  country   in  preference 
to  the  imported  article,  as  American  meth- 
ods of   manufacture  are  known  to  be  more 
cleanly  than  those  of    Demerara  or  of   the 
West   ludia  Islands,  where  the  product  is 
principally  made  by  Negroes  and  Coolies. 
The  first  plant  of   any  size  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.to   engsge^in  the  manufacture    oi 
syrup  and    sugar    was    at    Sterling,    from 
which  factory  the  samples  came  to   which 
we  have  referred.     This  was  along  in  18S1. 
Since  then  a  considerable  quantity  of   sor- 
ghum has  been  made  at  this  point,  and  re- 
cently the  government  contributed   $100,- 
000  to   making  further  improvements  and 
experiments.     The  plant  is  worked  on  what 
is   commonly  known  as  the  diffusion   pro- 
cess of   manufacture.     It  consists  of  a  bat- 
tery of  twelve  cells  run  by  a  25-horse  power 
engine  and   a  large  steam   pump.     About 
2,000  gallons  of   syrup  a  day  can  be  manu- 
factured with    its   present  faciUties.     We 
hope    to    see    the  production   of    sorghum 
sugar   a  success,  though  it  is  claimed   by 
some  of  the  government  experimenters,  iu 
their  recent  report,  that  it  cannot  be  made 
at  a  profit  so  as   to  compete  with  the  com- 
mon  cane   syrup.     Perhaps,  however,  the 
greed  of   the  sugar  trust  will  give  sorghum 
a   chante,  as  prices  advance  it  will  give  a 
large  profit  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture.      Some   sections   of    Kansas 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of   sugar  caue,  and  could  the  manufacture 
of  sorghum  sugar  be  made  really  profitable 
it  would  add  millions  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests in  that  section. 


houses  where  the  exports  are  very  large, 
aud  it  is  a  matter  not  of  guess  work,  but  of 
careful  calculation,  founded  upon  official 
retui-us  and  the  collection  of  revenue,  upon 
the  manufacture  of  bottles,  the  suiiply  of 
corks,  railway  returns,  and  similar  facts, 
by  which  a  tolerably  close  approximation 
to  the  truth  may  be  ascertained,  when  it 
is  believed  that  at  least  20.000,000  bottles 
are  now  exported  or  sent  from  the  cham- 
pagne district  foi  home  consumption  every 
year.  The  quautiiy  has  lully  doubled  in 
the  lust  thirty  years,  or  from  10, -172.019 
bottles  in  18iiS-9  to  20,334,324  bottles  in 
1887-8,  the  exports  having  been  17,2.')7,(;84, 
and  the  home  consumption  3,076,631. 
These  are  the  statislics  furnished  by  the 
Rtieims  chamber  of  commerce. 

When  the  visitor   walks   around    one   of 
the  vineyards   which   cover   the   slopes  of 
the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  and 
is  told  that  the  land  varies  in  value   from 
500  pounds  up   to    1,200   pounds  an   acre, 
that  the  expenses  of  manuring  and  cnilivat- 
iug  on  a  yearly  avenige  amount  to  35  to  io 
pounds   sterling;  that   in   some   years   the 
crops  arc  scanty  or  poor;  that  only   about 
once  in  five   years  is  the  crop  full  and  fine, 
aud  Iheu  when   one   reflects   upon  the  cost 
of  burrowing  out  the   cellars  from  the  solid 
chalk,  and  of  the   casks   and  vats,    of   the 
bottles,  corks,  and  wire,  of  the  labor  in  the 
bottling    and   disgorging,    of    the    loss    by 
bursting  of  bottles,  of   the   loss  of   intcresi 
on  capital    while  the  wine  is  maturing,  one 
wonders   not   that   good   champagne,  aftei 
paying  duty  aud  carriage  to  England,  should 
cost  ten  or   twelve   schillings  a  bottle,  bu 
that  it  should  have  a  profit  to  the  produce] 
even  at  that  price.      And  when  it  is  knowi 
that   a  really  good,    pure   wine— not   of   i 
choice  or  fanciful  vintage  and  of  the  branc 
of  a  well-known  or  first-classs  house,  but  i 
real,  genuine,   wholesome,  pleasant  wine- 
can  be  supplied  at  a   profit   from   Eperua; 
and  bought  iu  London  for  half   a  crown 
holtle,  even  now   that   the  additicnal   fiv 
shillings  is  paid  upon  imported  champagnf 
one  is  lost  in  astouishmeot  as  to  how  it  ca 
be   done.      Some   people   say  it  cannot  t 
done  as  such  cheap  stufT  must  be  a  sort  ( 
ginger  beer  or  zoedone.      But  a  visit  to  th 
champagne  district  dispels  the  doubt. 


THE    CHAMrAUSfE    SIPPLY. 


SORUHIM    Sl'OAR. 


There  seems  to  be  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
sorghum  sugar,  says  the  Grocers'  Criterion, 
some  people  claiming  that  it  cannot  be 
made  profitable,  others  that  there  is  money 
in  it.  Experiments  have  thus  far  been 
successful  iu  everything  but  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint.  Perhaps  some  new  pro- 
cess may  be  invented,  or  some  cane  discov 


much  attention,     But  finally  an  inventive  J  ere 


d  richer  in  saccharine  quaUties  than  that  i  but    there    are    many 


The  quantity  of  wine  shipped  or  sent  ofi 
from  Kheims  and  Epernay  is  almost  in- 
credible, says  the  Loudon  Times.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  on  this  point.  We 
are  gravely  told  that  more  chjimpagne  is 
drunk  in  Russia  alone  thau  all  the  vine 
yards  in  France  put  together  could  supply 

the  fact  being  that  it  is  very   difficult   to 

smuggle  champagne  into  Russia,  that  every 
bottle  pays  a  duty  of  four  francs  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  so  the  precise 
number  of  bottles  imported  is  known,  and 
the  quantity  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is 
seut  from  the  district.  England  and 
America  are  much  larger  consumers  than 
Russia;  the  home  consumption  in  France 
is  large,  and  so  is  the  export  to  Germany, 
Italy,  India  and  the  colonies.  But  the 
supply  is  equal  to  even  larger  dtmand. 
The  average  export  from  one  house  at 
Kheims.  aud  of  high-class  wiues  alone, 
averages  2,000,000  bottles.  No  other  house 
mav  have  quite  so  large  a  business  as  this, 
other    well-known 


A    fOI-OJiT    SWINDLE. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  an  accon: 
of  the  foimation  aud  developmeut  of  wh 
is  known  there  as  the  Chicago-Californ 
Park  Colony.  It  alleges-iu  substance  th 
R.  R.  Porter,  a  contractor  and  builds 
originated  it.  He  visited  California  ai 
negotiated  with  W.  B.  Hayford  and  Mauri 
Lobner,  real  estate  agents  at  Colfax,  ai 
secm-ed  an  option  ou  3000  acres  of  lai 
near  that  place.  This  was  platted  w 
town  lots  at  §30  to  S75  each,  and  at 
properly  at  $75.  The  situation,  clima 
etc.,  were  glowingly  described,  aud  abou 
hundred  people  were  induced  to  buy,  abc 
530,000  cash  being  realized.  A  number 
investors  claim  that  they  have  been  unal 
to  secure  abstracts  of  tille  to  their  p 
chases,  and  it  appears  now  that  land  in  i 
immediate  neighborhood  is  selling  for 
an  acre.  In  the  meantime,  nobody  see 
to  know  where  Fortes  is. 

This,  the  Southern  Califomian  se 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Chic; 
Colony  in  San  Bernardino  valley,  which  : 
been  a  success  from  the  very  start.  Th 
who  bought  land  there  have  had 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  advance  at  least  ft 
fold  in  value.! 


N'ov.  9,  1888 
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FBriT     BKFRIUEBATOB     IIOISEH. 


A  recent  careful  examinatioa  of  the  phu- 
ipal    fruit   re 
BadsoD  rirer 


tects  the  froit  from  the  air.     A  cluster  being 

clipp>^d  from  the  rine,  I  lay  it  carefully  in 

j  a  comer   of  the    crate,  tht-n  another   by  it« 

eipal    fruit   refrigerating   houses   along  the  j  ^a*-,  and  so   on  till  the  bottom  is  covered. 

-writes   a    corrwpoudent  in    Another  layer  is  placed  on  the  bottom  laver. 

Xh*^  Ama-lcftn  A'jriculturist-hms  toAd-^  it  &p-\t'a^.a    another    oTer    that    and  so  on  u'-Jtil 


HORTICULTrKC    AH   AX    IXDl'STBT. 


pir-nt   that   vhaterer  syi^trm  of  rt^frigera- 
tion  in  xxifd,  the  most   important  requisite 
in  all  fruit  honses*is  the  proper  care  oi  the 
fruit  itself,  and   the  judicious  regulation  of 
tempf'ratnre.      The     "Gerald"    plan, 
a  is  but  a  slight  modification  from  that 
OI  :u-  at  refrigerators  in  use  for  many  years, 
is  most  frequt-nlly  adopted.      Its    principal 
'  -"ires   consist   of    an    ice-box    arranged 
.  in    the  center,  and  along  the  entire 
!i  of  tht;  fruit-room  below.  Th-  ice-box, 
b  is  nsually  four  feet  wide,  has  on  one 
lU  opening  in  it^  bottom.     This  open- 
'  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and  extends 
•  :•  through    the    floor.      A  dlide  door  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ceiling  of  the  store 
room  allows  the  warai  air  to  rise  through  a 
'  passage    and    over  a   slatted  arrange- 
•   containing  the  ice  in  the  box.      Thus 
:»ted  a    current    of  air  from  the  room 
.  where    the  fruit  is  stored,  up  to  and 
0T-_r   the  ice.      Thi.se  houses  have  several 
rooms  with  ice-boxes  arranged  over  each, 
and   the   ice-house  is  in  one   end   of  the 
building  convenient  to  the  ice-boxes.      The 
"    rooms  are  made  at  any  desirable  hight. 
:  dly   from   eight    to   twelve    feet.     In 
....  ^.  houses    the    partitions  are  filled  with 
sawdust,  and    in    a    few  instances  building 
paper  is  used  to  make  air-tight  apartments. 
The   contents   of  many   of  these  houses 
have   been   almost  a   total   loss,  while  the 
owners  of  other  houses  constructed   after 
the   same  plan  say  that,  with  proper  cire, 
Ihey  pay.     A  year  ago  last  fall  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  houses  were  so  much  damag- 
ed that  Concord  grapes  did  not  sell  for  more 
than  one   cent   per   pound,  while  this  year, 
in  the  samrf  house,  bnt   with    more    care  in 
its   management,    the    storage  was  saved. 
But    the    most   important   point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  grapes  bringing  three  and 
a  half  to  four  cents  a  pound  at  the  time  of 
harvesting,  we  cannot  see  what  profit  there 
is  in  six  cents   after   being   stored.       If  we 
calculate    the   cost   of  the    house,   ice  and 
other  appurtenauct-s,  and  the  labor  of  over- 
hauling  all  the    fruit  and  packing  it   over, 
together   with    the    waste — and  this  is  con- 
siderable even  in   the   best  houses — it    is 
doabtfal    whether   two    or   two  and   a  half 
eents  extra    will    warrant  the  expenditure. 


the  box  is  full— say,  four  or  five  layers 
detrp.  I  leave  the  crates  out  doors  in  a 
sheltered  plac<3  until  the  stems  are  shriveled 
when  I  place  them  in  the  cellar. 

My  cellar  is  an  ordinary  cellar — no 
better  than  the  generality  of  cellars.  It 
used  to  be  very  wet,  the  water  standing 
in  it  fur  som-^  time  at  once  in  Fall  and 
Winter,  bnt,  having  been  drained,  it  is 
now  dry,  and  has  been  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Formerly,  both  grapes  and  apples 
fn>ze  in  it  every  winter,  yet  still  they 
kept  in  very  good  condition  until  .\pril. 
if  left  undisturbed  noiil  slowly  and  per- 
fectlv  thawed  out.  I  have  had  them  frozen 
three  times  during  a  winter,  and  yet  a 
great  proportion  came  cut  good  in  (he 
Spring.  The  best  conditions  for  keepiug 
the  grippe,  and  the  same  of  apple,  is  to 
have  (he  cellar  as  cold  as  it  can  be,  yet 
not  freez*",  and  quite  damp.  Since  I  have 
drained  the  c<-Uar  it  is  quite  dry,  and 
neither  apples  uor  grapes  keep  so  plump 
I  as  before,  though  they  are  just  as  sweet. 
At  any  rate,  our  folks  and  friends  manage 
to  worry  them  down. 

The  variety  of  grape  which  keeps  best 
with  me  is  the  Isabella.  The  Diana  keeps 
well  until  mid-winter,  but  it  then  begins 
to  rot,  and  by  March  is  nearly  worthless. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  Con- 
cord in  good  condition  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1st.  Clinton  keep  well,  and  is  good 
for  pies  all  Winter. — Mx. 


CALIFORNIA 


RAINIX.S 


Stepping  into  a  brokers's  office  we  found 
on  exhibition  samples  of  London  layers 
and  loose  Mtiscatel,  three-crown  raisins. 
packed  by  X.  B.  Butler,  Fresno,  California. 
They,  with  samples  from  other  vineyards, 
show  a  very  decided  advance  over  last  sea- 
sou's  fruit,  giving  evidence  that  packers 
hare  much  improved  their  knowledge  of 
curing.  The  Fresno  fruit  is  tender,  in  this 
respect  far  ahead  of  last  y?ar's  pack,  as  is 
color.  It  can  no  longer  be  charged  that 
California    raisins   have  not    the  '*  bloom' 


From  the  new  geographical  and  climatic 

map  of  California,  complied  by  the  State 

Board  of  Trade,  we  extract   the  following 

on  the  subject  of  horticnltnre : 

Horticulture  is  rapidly  beci^ming  the  fore- 
most industry-    of   the   state.     In  her    short 

history    California   has  achieved  the  first 

place  among  her  sisler  states  in    the    pro- 
duction of  wheat,  barley,  wool,  wine,  guld 

and  qaicksilvor.  but   frnit  growing  is    fast 

taking  precedence  of  any  and  perhaps  all 

of  those  indostries.     Although  exp^-riments  I  been    improved 

in  tree  and  vine  planting  were  made  around 

the  old  missious  in  the   early   days  of    the 

Spanish  occupatiou;    and    although    those 

experiments    extended  down    through    the 

agricuUual  ear  of  the  American  occupation 

for  a  third  of  a  century:  the  impulse  which 

has  produced  the  present  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  fruit-growing  was  felt  only  upon 

the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental 

railway,  less  than  twenty  ymrs  ago.     Since 

that  time,  and  especially  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  true  area  of  Califoruia  tree  and 

vine  planting  has  occared.  There  are  now 
in  the  State  12,O3),0OO  fruit  trees  and  m^re 
than  250,000  acres  of  grape  vines.  Fruits 
have  been  shipped  to  eastern  markets  in 
greater  or  smaller  qoantities  for  the  last 
ten  years;  but  it  has  only  b^en  within  the 
past  three  seasons  that  the  traui^port.'iiion 
and  marketing  of  our  fruits  east  have  been 
systematized.  Daring  the  season  of  1887, 
■40,000,1)00  pounds  of^een  fruit  were  ship- 
ped east,  and  found  a  remunerative  market 
almost  everywhere  in  that  great  and  popu- 
lous country  extending  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  coast;  50.000,000  pounds  were 
consumed  by  our  canneries,  and  51,0(>0.000 
pounds  were  dried,  and  it  is  believed  that 
fully  as  much  more  fruit  was  consumed  at 
home  by  the  l,2oO,000  pt:ople  of  this  state. 
In  the  northern  and  eastern  states  of  the 
union  with  a  population  of  40,<XN),000 
people,  the  fruit  season  lasts  less  than  three 
months;  while  in  California  it  commences 
with    April    and   continues   to  the    end    of  i 


one  of  the  so-^alled  wlae  varieties  which  is 
also  superior  for  table  use.  The  cost  of 
patting  the  fruit  through  cold  storage  is  so 
small,  by  the  side  of  the  price  that  they 
would  unquestionably  bring,  that  it  se^DM 
strange  this  method  of  disposal  has  not 
been  sug;jested  and  put  in  practice  before 
—Ex. 


CILTITATE    THE     BLieBEKRY. 


They  are  the  only  ones  of  the  popular 
berries,  s.iys  a  contemporary,  that  have  not 
by  cultivation.  Middle- 
aged  men  can  recall  the  time  when  the 
strawberry  and  blackberry  were  rather  poor, 
common-place  truit,  but  they  have  been 
cultivated,  grown  from  seed,  and  the  re- 
•iult  is  the  tooths'^me  berries  which  now 
adorn  our  tables.  Bat  the  huckleberry  we 
eat  now  is  the  same  which  tickled  the 
palates  of  our  great-grandfathers.  Word 
has  gone  forth  to  improve  this  berry;  to 
grow  it  in  grrdens  from  s<ed,  and  select  the 
variety  which  gives  the  best  result.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  nearly  all  our 
edible  plants  and  fraits  were  originally 
weeds,  or  of  so  inferior  kind  as  to  be 
scarcely  fit  for  human  use.  But  for  count- 
less generations  man  has  been  improring 
his  environment,  but  more  especially  the 
grains  and  fruits  upon  which  he  now  lives. 
The  hamsn  palate  itself  must  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  sensibility,  owing  to 
the  diflFrfrence  between  what  fruits  and 
vegetables  were,  and  what  thev  are.  There 
are  those  who  think  tbut  this  process  is  to 
go  on,  and  th.it  other  weeds  will  be  tamed 
into  us-fnl  plants,  and  tha',  by  scientific 
methods,  the  qaantity  of  food  will,  at 
leogfh,  be  so  great  that  no  human  being 
will  ever  die  of  starvation. 


Daa't    Dix    C'P   the    Tla«a. 


There  are  reports  of  vineyardists  dig- 
ging up  their  grapevines,  obeerves  the 
Gro<XT  and  Country  Mtrrhrmt,  with  the  view 
of  retaming  to  grain-farming,  t>eIieviog 
the   latter    more    profitable.      Within    the 


November;  and  it  follows  that  we  can  feed    past    ten  years     grain-growing    has    been 
those  40,000,000  people  with  fresh  fruit  for    abandoned  by  many  farmers  as  wholly  un- 


four  months  when  they  have  none  of  their 
own  production 

GRAPES     IN*    «'OLD    STURAUE. 


that  characterizes  Malaga  raisins.  The 
There  is  this  compensation,  however,  that  I  A^^or  is  excellent.  The  packers  of  Califor- 
if  a  considerable  qaantity  of  grapes  is  °**  deserve  great  praise  for  the  persistent 
stored,  it  makes  the  market  better  for  those  |  mann^^r  in  which  they  have  fought  to  place 
who  sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  |  *'**^'i'  product  alongside  of  Malaga  fruit. 
Pears   keep  generally  well  in  these  houses,  \  •°^>  liJ^^ng  reached   that  point,  for  taking 


and  can  be  kept  with  profit.  BartletLs  w< 
■old,  during  the  holidays,  at  from  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  basket, 
while  in  their  regular  season  they  only 
brought  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  Concord  grapes  should  not  be 
kept  longer  than  the  middle  of  December, 
as  after  that  time  they  do  not  command 
prices  commensurate  with  the  waste. 

PRESERYISJG    GRAPES. 


fresh  courage  and  deciding  to  make  Califor- 
nia raisins  grade  above  like  marks  of  Mal- 
aga. And  this  year's  product  shows  they 
have  done  that.  We  requested  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  experienced  and  largest  hand- 
lers of  raisins  in  this  market  to  give  his 
opiniioQ  of  the  three-crown  loose  Califor- 
nia jaisins  before  as.     He  said  :     **  Thev 


Down  in  Sao  Diego  they  are  making  use 
of  the  cold-storage  process  in  order  to  pre- 
serve grapes  until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
shipped  East,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  prices  that  are  sure  to  prevail 
about  the  holiaay  season  and  later,  when 
fresh  fruits  of  any  kind  are  scarce^.  The 
feasibility  of  preserving  grapes  in  this 
manner  has  been  demonstrated  so  often 
that  it  has  long  since  passed  from  the  do- 
main of  experiment  into  that  of  certainty. 
And.  by  the  way,  will  this  not  open  up  a 
way  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  wine 
grapes  which  have  caused  so  much  trouble 


are  extra  goods  and  equal  to  four-crown  I  this  year?  Take  the  Burger,  for  insUnce. 
Malaga  fruit.  Although  the  market,  geo-  It  is  a  beautifully  translucent  white  grape, 
graphically  considered,  is  against  us,  I  ex-  with  very  thin  skin  and  of  exseptional 
ped  to  Sell  this  year  more  California  than  |  sweetness.  The  clusters,  too,  are  a  marvel. 
Malaga  raisins."  Well  done,  California  I  (  being  often  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
Voa  are  fast  driring  the  raisin  growers  of  i  the  fruit  being  so  solid  and  thickly  clas- 
Spoin  out  of  the  Amercian  market,  having    tered  as  to  be  almost  a  solid  mass.      There 


Having  provided  a  number  of  crates,  the 
bottoms  and   aides  of  which  are   made  of 

wtlis,  and  oi  the   capacity  oi  fifty  pounds,  opatu  uuk  ui    me  ^merciBu  m&raei,  naving    terea  as  lo  oe  aimost  a  soita  mass.       mere 

[  select  a  warm,  dry  day,  when  the  grapes  already  forced  them  to  diminish  shipments  j  is  no  handsomer  grape  grown,  and  yet  ?10 

ire  fully  ripe,  and  clip    the   stems  of  each  and  turn  more  o!    their  grapes  into   wine.  I  a  ton,  or  half  a  cent  a  pound,  was  as  much 

jloster  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Knng  careful  Every   true    American  rejoices   over   ever)-    as  could  be  got  for  them.    Pat  them  in  cold 


o  handle  the  fruit  only  by  the  stems,  if 
Mssible,  without  touching  a  grape.  The 
iloom  of  the  grape,  which  is  a  fine  wax. 
last  by  no  mesna  be  rubbed  off,  as  it  pro- 


new  industry  planted  on  this  side  of  the  I  storage  and  ship  them  Ea-a  in  December, 
water,  and  none  has  a  more  creditable  his- 1  and  they  would  sell  as  readily  for  25  or  3o 
tory  than  that  of  the  California  raisin  in- 1  cents  a  pound,  or  even  more^aa  do  the  im- 
dustry. — American  tfrocer,  Xaa  York.  1  ported  Malagas.      And  this  is  not  the  only 


profitable,  and  there  are  many  at  present 
engaged  in  growing  barley  who  assert, 
with  good  reason,  that  they  cannot  make 
expenses.  Wiue  grap-s  are  ruling  low  this 
season,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  will 
always  be  the  case.  It  is  fully  as  prob- 
able the  demand  for  grapes  wilt  increase 
sufficient  to  afford  a  market  for  th«  in- 
creased production,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
growing  of  cereals  cannot  be  overdone. 
If  oue-fourth  of  the  vineyards  of  the  State 
w.re  turue-.l  iuto  grain-fields  there  is  little 
doubt  many  producers,  in  a  short  time, 
would  have  occasion  to  regret  the  cbaoge. 

RsciKT  investigations  made  by  John 
Aitken  show  that  the  outside  air  after  a 
wet  night  contained  521,000  dost  particles 
to  the  cubic  inch;  outside  air  in  fair  weather 
contained  2,Ud,000  particles  in  the  same 
apace,  showing  that  rain  is  a  great  porifier 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  air  of  a  room  was 
found  to  contain  30.313.000  particles 
in  the  soma  space,  that  near  the  ceiling 
contained  83,3-46,000  particles  to  the  cubic 
inch.  The  air  collected  over  a  Bunsen 
dame  contained  no  lesr  than  489,000,000 
particles  to  the  cubic  inch.  The  numbers 
for  a  room  were  got  with  gas  boming  in  the 
room  and  at  a  height  of  four  fe«t  from  the 
floor. 
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BASS   PRA2J0ISOO    MERCHAlST. 


Nov.  9,  1888 


DR.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  St.,  SiHi  Kniticisoo. 

Go  an-I  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  ainl 
how  woiiderfiilly  you  are  mode, 
rriv.ite  office '211   (Jvary   stroot.     Con- 
Itation  by  letter  on  lost  manhood  and 
„l  (liscasts  o(  men.     Brijjht's  Disease 
uud  Diiiljete3  cured.    Send  for  book 


FOR  SALE, 


.A.    "Win.©    I»ress 

—  AL'.'LY  AT  — 
0«ce  or    -S.  F.  MEKfllASr." 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.   529  Commercial  St., 


SAN  FKANCISCO, 


C.\.LIFOKSIA. 


Telephone  No.  1064. 


TO    WINE-MAKERS! 

The  unaersigued  bt-s  to  call  the  atteulio- 
of  Wine  Makers,  Dealers,  etc.,  to  the  sap 
erior  merits  of  ChevalUer-Appert's 

"OENOTANNIN." 

as  a  corrective  and  a  puiitier  to  all    light 

Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  b-sl  slated  as  follows  : 
I,     Being    used    at    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
deimes  and  alhnminoids,  etc..  and  precipi- 
tates all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentnitcs  and  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pare  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed   of   all   disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect   develop- 
ment  of    color   and    bouquet,    of    natural 
strength  and  aroma. 
//.    Being    used     on    fermented 

wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation', 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promotiug 
their  development  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  riptning  them  for 
earlier  delivery. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The    Pulverine   is    a    Clarifying 

Powder,  which  is  greatly  apprt-ciated 
abroad,  for  it^  sure  and  instan'OMs  action 
on  both  White  and  Red  Wines.    It 

has  neither  taste  uor  smell,  and  cwu  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  uot  affect  the 
wiue  in  any  way— never  imparts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  other 
cHrifiers  are  nsed,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  and  oth 
time  and  money  are  saved;  and  kept  per- 
fecUy  dry,  itfettins  its  qxiality  for  any  Itngtk 
of  time. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  1-5  lbs.  each,  by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

.>>I>I,E  AUEXr.S. 

314 Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

EsUblished  1854. 


(Jr»nerN  ol  aii<l  llealoi-H  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VINSVARDS   IH 

Los  Angeles  Codntt,         Sosoma  CoaNxr, 
Mfrckd  Co.        and       Fcesno  Co. 

626     MONTCOMgRY      ST., 

Nan    Frniiciftco. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

Sciv     Vork. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offer  for  sal,;  on  Favontlile  Terras  to  the  Trade 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOLLOWIHG  BRANDS,  NAMEL 

'   CRANSTON   CABINET" 
'A. A. A."   "CENTURY' 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"DOUBLE  B" 

"MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    AND    CHOICE,  IN     CASES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QUART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     Pure     Old    Rve 

AiRi   "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  them  by  the  niani 
i.ulating  dealer  beioff  that  they  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  Go. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,      .       .  CAL. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

|('or.  BeHle  d:  Howard  Sts..  S.  F. 

W.  II.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN    ALL   ITS    BR.^XCUES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compoond, 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kimls  l)uilt  complete,   witi. 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Coiuposite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  fir^t -class  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  ANDSUGAR-MAKIXG  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

FL'.MPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irriKationor  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

.\ND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

51,  53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Uuion  Foundry  Block,  S.\N  FUANCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


■  i'ltUDfCEES   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wineries  at  Napa  City, 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING-. 

HOSE.    PACKK4C,    ETC.. 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Bostcn  Beltinf^  Co.,  and 
Faverweather  &  Ladew 
fonuerly  J.  B.  Hoyt  &  Co. 


H    A    4    CALIFOR.VIA     STBEI^T, 

^\N     FRAXCISCO,    CAL. 


<3.6Aiudtaclv 


Cficu^inuUctvvv, 


btAC 


MARKET^iSECONDSJ.S  A  N    FRANCISC  0  ,  C  A  LI  F  0  R  Kl  A. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET f 


Nov.  9,  1888 


SA2f    FRAXCISCO    MERCH.UTT. 
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PROFIT    IN     BA9I7IS. 


Raisins  are  Belling  in  the  sweat-box  at 
$4.50  to  $6  per  bandrcd  ponnds.  says  tUe 
Southern  Californi'in.  This  niean^  a  uel 
profit  of  $100  to  52O0  au  acre. 

The  grape  growers  of  Eliwftuda  are  re* 
Cviring  $150  an  acre  for  their  Muscat  grftpes 
on  six-year-old  vines.  Of  this  at  least  $130 
is  clear  profit. 

As  high  fts  fifty  ponnds  of  grapes  are  be- 
ing picked  from  each  vine  in  some  of  tht- 
older  Riverside  vineyards.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  seventeen  tons  to  the  acre. 

A  Riverside  raisin-grape  grower  has  sold 
his  crop  of  fmit  on  the  vines  for  the  round 
sum  of  $10,000.  Of  this  sum  more  than 
nine-tenths  is  clear  profit. 

Raisiu-gnipe  growi-rs  in  Eastberne  valley 
are  realizing  from  $100  to  $200  an  acre  this 
year  from  their  vineyards. 

Saeh  are  some  of  the  items,  all  well 
anthenticated,  which  are  being  published 
concerning  one  of  the  foremost  industries 
of  this  county.  Rightly  enough  San  Ber- 
nardino claims  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  raisins  in  California.  It  is  now 
eighteen  ytrars  since  the  pioneers  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  settle  upon  the  barren 
plains  of  Riverside  began  planting  vine- 
yards of  the  raisin  grape.  The  first  efforts 
at  producing  raisins  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Everything  had  to  be  learned  from 
experience,  and  many  of  the  lessons  were 
dearly  bought.  Some  became  discouraged 
and  dug  up  their  vines,  but  the  greater 
number  persevered,  and  the  result  is  seen 
to-day  in  the  production  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boxes  annually  of  as  fine 
raitdnsas  are  found  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  example  set  In  San  Beruardiuo 
connty  has  been  followed  elsewhere,  but 
Riverside  can  claim  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  first  place  to  demonstrate  that 
California  could  produce  as  fine  raisins  as 
Spain. 

*  All  over  the  county  may  now  be  found 
nisin  vineyards  which  are  paying  their 
owners  good  profits,  even  at  the  compara- 
tively  low  prices  now  prevalent.  Indeed, 
next  to  the  orang«>,  tbc  raisin  is  the  best 
paying  branch  of  horticultuie  that  can  be 
found. 

There  are  still  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  good  raisin  land  to  be  bad  in  this  valley 
at  comparatively  low  prices,  and  some  day 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
raisin  product  of  this  county  will  be  a  hun- 
dred-fold greater  than  it  unw  is. 


OLIVETREES, 

RESISTANT  VINES. 

Also  all  Tarieties  of  Rieslings,  Palms* 
Roses,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Ever- 
greens, including  Re  J  woods,  Madronas-- 
all  wtll  established.      For  sale  at 

Canyado  Nursery, 

p.  O.  BOX  sc. 

Redwood  City,  Saa  Matea  Co.,  Cal. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine, 

CHARLES  ~A?  ^ETWIORE. 

SECOND  EUITkiN  WlTIl  AFPESDIX. 
For  Nnle    itl 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE, 


KRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES 

(Lar:c  Assortment]; 

C  RAPE     VINES, — 

KESISTAXT      GRAPE    V1\E    STOCK, 

(Vi:rj-  Fmt); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

URAXUE    TRKF.-;, 

KS"    All  Unirrigmtcil  &ad  Fre«  from  Disease,    'ttt 
A<ldro^4. 

LEONARD    COATES, 
SAPA    tirr,    .     -     -    CALIFOKSIA, 


OLIVES  1    OLIVES! 

Mission  and  PicholinesI  averaging 
from    six    Inches    to    six  , 
feet    high. 

Apply   to 

W    ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr  , 

«iS7i  Bi33i:i,      -----      rilH'CSSU. 


<lll»;t'     IIKAIMII  .tHrKKN 


"White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 

AND    CUTTINGS. 


CABERNKT  SAI  VlnSOS 

CABF.RSKr     TKASC, 

MAT.\K0  A.\[«  CARIONVNK. 

UR4PE  R,>OTS  AND  CITTI.SUS. 

AT     BE*t^'NABT-S:     n^Tf* 

M-  DENICKE,     -    -     FRESNO,  CAL. 


VITICULTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 

NITROGENOUS  *  SUPERPHOSPHAKS, 

OV  THE 

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Solpliiir  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  vines, 
TreeS;  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  received  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Enrope, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Fall  particnlars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  ondersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Hnle   \>y 

H  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  «  SII  Nauaomr  HI.,        nam  FraaclM*. 


"  Tbic  Mkrchutt  " — The  only  recognized 
wine  jourunl  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CALIFOKSIA     VINEYAKDS. 


KBl'U     CHARLCM. 
iCniK  SUtion,  St  Kclenm,  N»p«Co.,Cs). 

ProdnceT  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


/ 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 

FOR  TYING    UP    VINES 

IN   THE   UARKCT. 

Put  up  in  Ball8of4lbs.  Each. 

12  Balls  Id  a  Packaffe. 


■*%  PACIFIC 

_1  Saw   Maoufactufing 

\    COMPANY. 

17  A  ill  »'Kt:MU.\T  ST..  SAX  FRAXCI.St'U 


TUBES  &  CO., 


613  FRW>T  ST.. 


Sui  Fnuci»co 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  um  Dcftlera  in 
(K)RKS,    BEEWEBS'    AKB    BOTTLEBS*    SUPPLIES, 

ALEX.  FRIES'  k  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  S.^l'RAMESiTO  ST. 


isan  Francisco. 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Grape  Ciltiire  aii  fine  Making 

I  .\      <-  A  1. 1  r  U  K  >'  I  A  . 

A  Practical  MAnual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

BY    PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMANN. 


For  sale  at  this  office.     PriCP  $2.     Hand- 
somely bound  iu  cloth.     Adiln-ss, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

P.  O.  BOX  23fifi.  S»ii  Franoi.'^.-o.  Cal. 

NOTE:— All  orders  mast  be  Accompaaied  bj  the    ftsh 

or  BCDt  C,  O.  D. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Slate  Fair— Xn-banirs'  In.slilnte, 
Santa  llara  Vallej  Asrlriillnral  Socletx. 
Sonoma  County  AgrirnUiiral  I'ark  A.xso" 
elation. 


Wrll«  far  lirenlnr  sivliix  (ull  <l4'.«crlp- 
llou  rikI  leKtlniontRla. 


PA.RE  13I10S. 

Sole  Progristort  ud  Hannfictarers. 
420     MONTGOMERY     ST., 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


HAM  rACTl'BKli  or- 


Wooilcn   Bitn;j».  Tai^a.  I'lujfB,  tie.,  €y%k  Bunpi,  Soft 

and    Hard    Win<-    ^lu|^^   Soft  «od    lUrd   Tap 

I'lu^'9,  Wiite  '^mpirrs,  Bunit  Surt«n.  etc 

720  MINNA  ST.,  btt.  Eighth  asd  Ninth,  S.  F 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    Hand   a    Fl  LL  SIPPLT  OF  THE 
followiox  size 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONC, 

2X2    5  ."^EET  LONC. 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC, 

Wblrli     Mill      bo     ^oltl     nt     rfaNonabl^ 
rnl*'<i. 

Address  all  oomrnQoicatioD*  to 

LOMlPRIETlLniBERfO. 


LOMA  PRIETA. 

KauiR  Crux  I'oiiiiis',  C«l. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  FrrmonI  ai>d  ML'sion  Sis.,  S.  F. 
SOLE  .v;f.nts  for 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


HVS   KK.VNOIS<.'0,   CM.. 


Irrigating-    Pumps, 

\V^  aIio  .arr%  m  »!     ■.  :    ■     .r.-  -:     i.v  ,'. 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  Wood   and   Iron  Working 

Macliinerv.     Pinnps  of  ETcrj" 

Ite-cription. 

ENUISES    AM)   BOILEBS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also.  Ureicor>*H  OI«>br»t««l  NprAjrlac 
Pomp,  tor  urih^rrla.  Th*?  onit  i>nc  cver  rvcocn- 
mcud«J  hj  the  Mate  florttcullarai  Society. 
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WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAR  FACTOES  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lloiioliilii,  il.  I. 

— AOKSTS   TOR  — 

AKALAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAALEHU  I-LASTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Howaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

:STAK  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  i  SUOAH  CO Maui 

.MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Moui 

MAKEfiSUOAK  CO K""" 

iKEAl.IA  PLANTATION K»ll»i 

AsoiitN  for  tlie 

SCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMl'OUTEi:  AND  DEALEK  IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FIiAT,    WRITINtI 

Paper, 
manila,  wrappine  and  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine'. 
419  &.  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  doora  below  Sansonie  Sa,i  Franeisco,  Cal. 


Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

I'lM^priclorn 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  aud  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7th,  8th,  Sail  Siilvinlor  &  Williftlu  Sis., 
SAN    .lOSE.  P  O.  Box,  ISiiS. 

John  T.  Cutting  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

Nhii    Frniieisco. 


Irrigatinp'    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AMI 

Boilers. 

Complfte     Power    aud 
t'titnpiiig  PlHnt8. 

>■     I'niTV.     IT..u,[it     D.Iiverj- 
Wriie  for  Circulars. 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


THE     VITICULTURE 

OF  GLARET. 

"  Treatiae  on  the  making,  maturing  an  keepin- 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viacouiit  Villa  Maior.  Trans 
ated  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D,,  organic  aiKi 
ly8t,  (Bnologist,  ot.c. 

Price  75  cents;    bv  mail  80  cents.     For  saie  I'.v 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT. 

BOX  2366,  San  FranL-isco,  Cal. 


e=^     The  iDdostrioni  never  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,    Residence,    Business    and    ilanufacturm^; 

Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  C  mmission. 
And  Publishers  of  •'Sonoma  County  Land  Kegistcr 

and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE, 


■  312  B  St 


Santa    Rosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;a  ig  page  monthly. 
Published  at  Charloilesville,  Virgbikt. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growian  bi-lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  jra(tical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  Au  ex- 
cellent grade  aud  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Monticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  GrowerB'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph   E.   Flamant, 

Ot  Xiipa.  ('111. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

For  Sftlf   at  Office  of  the  SiS  Fbancisco 
Merchant. 


—    t ^3,- I 


;ONBSTELtU 


'(.  ^'  ?',-.,!:, ,,,f  .}y .% 


]Mm^^^^^^ 


WAREH  OUSE 


•  l"   AJ.L    KIM'N  OF 

Priiiljii'^    mill    Wrnppiii;;    Pn|>er. 

401   A:   403  SassumrSt.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIK  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLDSTBATIOMB. 

■«iMl   Before  tbe    Sinte   flortlcaltnral 
Society,  FebrDHry  29,  ISS4,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Will  b*  mkllfld  b7  the  S.  F.  adiRCHAirr  on  recelpl  •! 
CO  MBli  la  004  A*"  two-ceot  poBiagfl  itAniDt. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  SorcW  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  and  Cider 

Press. 

<\ipftbl.-  of  a  pressure  of  2t«J  toni  or  300  lbs.  to  the 
sipiiri'  in.li  M  itii  lurj;i'  press,  with  small  prt-ss  3ti  toii3 
or  'Jin  1(.>.  I  1  the  '><|iiarv  inch. 

rir^-l  prciiiiuiii  awarded  on  Wine  Trcsa  at  Sonoma 
Willi  Marine  Agricultural  Fair,  Sonoma  Agricultural 
Park  As-'o>:iattun,  Santa  CInra  Valley  Agricultural  ^o- 
cicty  and  Mechanic's  Institute,  S.  P. 

I  dchirc  to'cill  the 
attt'iitiun  ot  wine 
a'ld  <'iili-r  makers  t) 
my  Improvt-d  I'resa. 
The  following;  has  a 
movement  of  '2ii^ 
inclics,  the  ttrot  rev 
ohitioD  of  the  BiTcw 
moves  the  followei 
lUj  inches,  the  last 
ri-volution  is  but  1- 
l(iof  an  inch, there 
by  the  power  in- 
creases in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  resiat- 
:vnce.  The  platform 
is  50  inches  wide 
and  10  feet  lung. 
is  run  li;ulv  ait  I  liiili  uriili-r  the  uress  on  a  railroad 
track.  Has  twi>  lia*kcl.'<,  by  wh  ch  you  can  fill  the 
seconil  l>a<^ket  while  the  lir^t  oneisunJcr  the  presb, 
thereby  doing  double  the  amount  of  work  chat  can  be 
done  on  any  screw  or  lever  prc-s  in  the  n'arket  that 
use  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  reason  :  While  my  press 
is  working  continu  u*ly  the  other  kinds  are  doing 
nutbiriL' during  the  time  they  are  cmptymg  and  fill- 
iii-  llicir   l.asldt. 

I'riiitid  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application  of 
the  following  parties  who  have  bought  my  press  : 
Piofcssor  Ildgard,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
E,  Biile.  (leveervilie,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  Mazal,  Pino 
Placer  Co.;  G.  N.  Whitaker,  Santa  Rosa;  Thos.  H. 
Bukiiigham,  Kelseyville;  E,  P.  Howc-s,  Mountain 
i'iew;  I  ucamonLra  Vineyard  Co,  Cucamonga;  Buckner 
Bn-ps.  &  llejna,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  M.  Deliuas,  Muuntain 
View; -J.  B.  J.  Portal,  San  Jose;  Wm.  Pffeffi-r,  Gub- 
serville;  Joseph  W.ilker.  Winsdor,  Kate  F.  Wa- field, 
Glen  Ellen;  Josepli  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen;  Isaac  De 
Turk,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hinkelman,  Fnlton;  J.  &  F, 
Muilcr,  Winsdor;  R.  0.  Stiller,  Gubserville;  Lay  Clark 
&  Co..  Santa  Rosa;  Vache  Frcres,  Old  San  Bernardino; 
J,  F.  Crank,  Sao  Gabriel;  Janies  Finlaygon  ,  Healdj- 
burg;!'.  &  J,  J.  Gobbi,  Healdsburg;  Wm,  Allen,  San 
Gabriel;  Wm,  Metzger,  S.inta  llosa;  J.  Lawrence  Wat- 
son, Glen  Ellen;  Walter  PhilllDS,  Santa  Rosa;  Geo. 
West,  Stockton;  Eli  T.  Sheppard,  Glen  Ellen;  Ran- 
elieto  Wine  Ci.,  Ram-heto,  Los  Auiieles  Co.;  Dow- 
ney Fruit  k  Wine  Co  ,  Downey;  J-  L^  Beard,  Center- 
ville;  Wm.  Palmtag,  Hollister:  A.  Burnham  &  Son, 
Santa  Rosa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co.,  San  Jose;  E. 
Euiil  iMever,  Santa  Cruz  Mounlains,  Wright  P.  O.; 
Marshair*:  HII,  Laguina  Station;  R.  J.  Northam, 
An,ihcim  also  n:>anufaeturer  of  Worth's  Patent  Haml 
^tnd  Power  Grape  Stemmers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Improved  Continuous  Pressure  Hvdraulic  Presses. 

W.  H.  WORTH,  Petiiluma  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Petatuma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Cm 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


Manufacturers   of 


T7  ja.  TT  Xj  O  H.      c*J 

and   Dealers   in   Pater 


GO. 

of  all 


kinds. 


Book,  ISews,  Manila,  Hardware,  btraw  and   lissue 
I*a.;E>©i"    ^£i.s;s,    fr-\7«7-li3L©ss,    £3tc.,   ZStc. 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Geronimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 


'I'rniiiM   Inivo  anil    m-c  tliip   l»  arrive   u 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


IVS    V 


FROM  OCTOBER  16.  188S.      V  akrivi 


7.30  a 
7.30 
8  00  A 
0.00 

8.30 

10  30  a 
•12.00  M 

}»,3 
-     1.00  p 
3.00  - 

3.00  I- 


4.30  !■ 
5.30  p 


J  For  Haywaids,  Nilca,  and  i 

(     Ban  JoBB i 

i  For    Sacramento    and    for  ) 

'(      Redding  via  Davis f 

t  KorMartinez.VuIkjo.  Santa  ( 
'(      K  sa  and  Cali-iiuga   \ 

iForNiles.SariJoHc.Sloi  kton,) 
Gait,    lone,   Sacramento,  > 
.Mirjsvillei.ni  Red  Bluff.  J 
I  Los   AiigtJeH    Express,    for  i 
Fresno,      and     Los     An-  J 

(      gclcH ) 

For  Haywnrds  and  Niles 

For  Hay  wards  and  Nilca   

Fant  Alail  for  (ty.lt-n  and  Eat .. 
>'acrnnn.-nEo  River  hteamers. . . 
i  For  Haywordi-,  Niles.   and  { 

\      San  Jose | 

\  CLiilral    Atlantic    Express,  ( 

t      for  Ogden  and  East j' 

For  Stockton  and  §Mi]ton; ) 
<      for  ValKjo,     Santa  Rcsft  > 

(     and  Cali:to^;a } 

j  Fur  Saeran.eiito,  and  for  t 
\  Kni;;ht'uLandinu\iaDavis  f 
I  For     Niles,   San    Jose    and  t 

(      Liverniorc.   ( 

For  Haywardsund  Niles 

I  Sha?ta  Route  Express,  for  j 
J  Sacramento,  Slarysville,  ' 
1      Reddin.',  Portland",  Puget  /' 

\     Sound  and  East ) 

/Sunset  Route,  Allanlic  Ex-'^ 
I      press,  for  Santa  Baroara,  | 
-,      Los  AnL'i-K-s,  Deming,  El  / 
I      Paso,  New    Urle^n: 
i^     East 


ming,  El  > 
.ins,  and 


'I2.4r» 

•12.45 
U.16 
5.45 

11.45 

2.i:i 

*  3.4 .*) 
12  15 

•  O.i.O 
D.45 
S  15 


8.45 
7.45 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST  RAILWAY  DIVISION. 


1    7.45  a 


J  For   Newark,  San  Jose  and  ( 

I      Santa  CruB f 

( ForNewark.CentervilleSani 
I  Jose,  telton,  Boulder  > 
(     Creek,  and  Santi  Cruz. . .  j 

iFor  Centerville,  San  Jose,  1 
Felton,  Buuliler  Creek  J 
and  Santa  Cruz ) 

I  For  Centerville,  San  Jose,  ( 
)      Alinaden,  and   Los  Gatos  ) 


A  for  Morning.  V  for  Afternoon. 

"SundajB  excepted.    tSaturdays  only.   iSundays  oiilj 

**Mon<lay3  excepted.  §Saturdays  excepted. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHII 

COMPASY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner    First  and  Brannan  sh 
at  3  o'tloek,  P.  M.,  [or 

TOKOUAMA    anil   HUNUKONU. 

CODDectlD^  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Sbangba 

1888 
STBAMBR  FROM  8AH  FRANCISCO 

OCEANIC WEDSE-SDAY,  NOV.,  28tl 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  DEC,  18tl 

1889. 

PELGIC SATIRD.IY.  .IAN.  511 

ARABIC THLILSDW,  JAN    '.Mtl 

'■   EANIC WEDNESDAY.  FtB    1311 

i:AELIC  SATUKDAV,  MAR.  in. 

BELOIC THL'KSDAY.  MAR.  20tl 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  fo 
jle  at  8,  P.  Company's  (Jcneral  OtRces,  Hoooi  74 
orner  Fourtb  and  Tovvnsend  streets.  San  Francisco 
For  (reitht  apply  to  the  TralBc  Mana'.;er  at  th 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Conipanv's  Wharf,  or  a 
No.  '202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Fassenfrer  Agent. 
J  EG.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manacer. 


RTiTUn^ 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

24    I'ost  St.,  Snu    FraiicJsco. 


I^OR  SEVbNTY-FIVK  DuLLARS  THIS  COLLEGt 
.  r.ttructs  in  Shoithand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep 
iig.Telegraphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  EnglisI 
Branches,  and  Everything  pertaining  to  uuslncss,  fo 
i\  full  months.  We  have  sixtten  teachtrs,  and  yivi 
ndividual  instruction  to  all  ouryupiN,  Our  sehoo 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

•T'Seud  lor  Circniar. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  President 


C.  S.  Halbt   Secretary. 
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THE     ONLY     VITICULTIJRAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticnltiure,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Prodnctions,  Maniifactnres  &nd   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XXI,  NO.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER  23,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


GRAFTING   TO   MUSCATS. 


fruniiueiil     (Jritp4-    4iriiW'T%    of   ritli< 

r«ruJH.     Wliu    llntc  ^<-<*t4-il    IliJn 

Mf Iliu4l.     K(-|i(»rt    TiK-lr 

ExiMTii'iicr. 


The    following    circalur    and    qmstioas 
explain  thc'  objects  of  this  publicatiou: 
Statk    of    Califobxia,    Bo&bd  of    Statk 

VlTICCLTCEAL    CoMMlSSIOXEKS,    OmcK 
OF  THE  CbIKP  EXKCimVE  VlTlCCLTCEAl, 

Officbb. 

Sas  Fbancisco,  Augost  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  Unriug  the  nt-xt  spring,  maoT 
grape  growers  wLu  buvu  ia  the  |>ue.t  calii- 
Tated  grapes  for  wine  making  will  graft 
their  viues  into  Ma.scats  fur  ntisin-njaking 
purposes.  From  those  who  will  make  tbi^ 
change  tbert^  have  come  to  me  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  the  aaitability  of  ordinary 
Tarieties  foi  such  graftiug. 

The  expehenccs  of  the  past  ou  the  subject 
are  somewhat  conflicting;  but,  knowing 
there  have  been  Iruls  enough  already  made 
with  this  grafting  to  dttermiue  it.s  value,  if 
the  results  were  but  known,  I  um  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  them  for  the  iostructioa  of 
the  public. 

Believing  yoa  may  hv  able  to  assist  me 
with  your  knowledge  or  experienctr,  I  have 
taken  tho  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  the 
following  questions,  which  yua  will  please 
answer  by  mail  at  your  earliest  cuvenience. 

If  unabltj  to  answer  these  questions  from 
your  own  experience,  will  yuu  kindly  note, 
under  the  head  uf  "  Remarks,  ''  whatever 
information  you  may  huve  received  from 
others  rtgurdiug  the  success  of  grafting 
MuBcabt  ou  to  other  stocks. 

Verj-  Bespcclfnlly, 

J.  U.  Wqeeleb. 
Chief  Executive  Viticultnral  Officer. 

The  qaeslions  were  aa  follows: 

1.  Have  you  ever  grafted  Muscats  into 
rootsof  other  varieties;  and  if  so,  what  were 
the  other  varieties? 

2.  When  was  your  grafting  dune — wba( 
year  and  pioulh? 

3.  About  what  precentago  of  the  aciuos 
grew? 

4.  Do  they  now  appear  as  healthy  as  do 
UuRcats  on  their  own  roots? 

o.     Does   the    fruit  set    well    aud    ripen 

'  '(ual  to  that  of  Muttcats  on  their  own  roots? 

6.     Would  your  experience   lead    yon    to 


'ulvise   others   to   employ    this    method   in 
reference   to   pnlliug    up  the  old  vines  to 
plant  Muscat  cuttings? 
7.     Bemarks. 

ANSWERS. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  vinegrowers 
iidilressed  were  unable  to  r*  port  any  es> 
perience;  many,  however,  were  kind  enough 
to  write  me  their  opinions  for  which  I 
desire  to  piibliely  express  thanks. 

I  have  Selected  from  the  many  letten- 
received,  the  following,  which  have  been 
condensed  as  much  as  seems  consistent 
with  clear  expression. 

To  indicate  the  qaestions  above  given, 
their  numbers  are  employed. 

J.  Knauth,  Sacramfnto — 7.  Would  pre- 
fer gruftiDg  on  most  any  kind  of  robust 
grower,  if  Muscats  are  desired. 

If.  G.    Ellsicorth^     SU^a —  1.       Vurious. 

2.  Varying  throughout    twenty  years  past. 

3.  Good  results  generally,  but  followed  by 
knotty  accrations  on  roots.  4.  A  small 
percent.  5.  Think  it  is  not  so  good.  G. 
Would  not  graft  old  slock;  would  graft 
»tock  one.  two  or  three  years  old. 

J.  C.  McrUKcir,  Cupnrtlno—  1.  Grafted 
one  hundred  Muscats  onto  Trosscau.  2. 
March,  1880.      3.      Ninety-nine   per   cent. 

4.  lu  good  order.  5.  The  same.  G.  I  would 
advise  graftiug. 

ir.  E.  Coh,  BnMda,  )'<>/o  t'o— 1.  Graft- 
ed  300    Mission  into    Muscats.      2.     i87S. 

3.  Eighty-five  per  cent.  4.  Produce  btt* 
ter  wood  than  Muscat  roots.  5.  They  are 
the  heaviest  bearing  Muscats  I  have  ever 
se*n.  G.  Yes.  7.  The  Mission  is  pre- 
ferred for  this  graftiug  because  it  best 
stands  the  summer  heat  and  is  a  strong 
grower. 

John  T.  Doyle,  Cuptriino —  1.  Grafted 
on  Charbouo.  2.  March,  1888.  3.  N'iuety- 
uiue  per  ceut.  4.  They  look  perfectly 
well.  5.  Cuuuot  yet  determine,  ti.  1 
should  graft  by  all  rneuus*.  7.  I  thtuk 
you  can  graft  any  ouu  sort  ou  another,  and 
if  the  work  is  well  done,  your  grafts  will 
gruw  perfectly. 

J.  A.  Bran,  UakritU  -  1.  No,  we  never 
have,  but  we  have  grafted  other  varieties 
ou  Unseats,  which  did  not  prove  a  de-sired 
saccess.  Would  adviso  graftiug  Muscats 
onto  other  stocks. 

IT.  A.  Sanders,  Sondm,  Frtano  Co —  1. 
Yes.     2.     February.     3.     Ninety  per  cent. 

4.  Yes.  5.  Yes.  «.  Yti»!  7.  Grafted 
3.000  vines,  part  to  While  Corinth. 


TViti.  M.  Johnston,  Andfrson — 1.  Yes, 
onto  Mission,  Feher  Szagos  and  a  nameless 
seedling.  2.  March  I.  1881.  3.  Ninety 
per  cent.  4,  No.  5.  No.  (J.  No.  7. 
Vinta  made  feeble  growth  after  first  year, 
small  binches,  much  inclined  to  couture 
and  eninbum.  Old  stomps  decay  and  be- 
come unhealthy;  grafts  strike  roots. 

E.  ir.  Maslin,  Sncrantenlo —  1.  Grafted 
ten  Mnscnts  ou  Ttfut  Califin-nica  roots  two 
years  old.  2.  April.  1887.  3.  Eighty 
per  ceut.  4.  Unable  to  jailge  from  expe* 
rience.  5.  Not  yet  old  enough.  C.  I 
should  certainly  graft,  7.  The  union  is 
perfect  grafted  at  surface  and  hilled  soil 
about  it.  I  prefer  this  to  deep  grafting; 
as,  if  graft  fails  we  have  still  the  old  vine. 

R.  C.  KtOs,  Yuba  City—  1.  Yes,  onto 
Mission,  Riesling,  Hamburg,  Eose  of  Pern 
and  others.  2.  March  and  April,  18S7  and 
1388.  3.  Ninety  per  cent  in  1887;  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent  in  1888.  4.  They 
do  on  the  Mission  root.  5.  Yes  on  the 
Mission,  but  not  ou  others.  9.  Yes,  bqt 
on  Mission  only.  7.  Have  gra/ted  Seed- 
less Sultana  and  Zante  Cnmuts  on  Mission 
and  they  do  well.  Mission  does  not  sucker 
as  do  the  others. 

Eobtrt  Barton,  Frewio  —  We  have  never 
grafted  Muscats  on  other  roots,  but  have 
noted  it  done  in  this  section  to  a  considera- 
ble  extent  and  apparently  with  success. 
Col.  Forsythe  has  gmtU'd  on  Zinfaudel; 
J.  W.  Pew  on  Sultana.  Growth  of  the 
grafts  seem  to  be  first-class. 

F.  I),  H'ta-er^dnhl,  Kuujsl/ury — 1.  Have 
grafted  Muscats  onto  Zinfaudel.  2.  Feb- 
ruary aud  March,  188G-7-8.  3.  All  grow 
when  the  work  is  well  doue,  4.  Better 
and  stronger  than  on  their  own  roots.  5. 
The  fir^t  year  only  a  few  bunches,  but  full 
crop  next  year,  and  fully  as  good  as  on  its 
own  root.  tJ.  **  Don't  pull  np  the  old 
viues  but  have  them  grafUd  if  you  want  a 
good  vineyard." 

Capt.  J.  Ch  d<  61  Ilubtrl,  Fresno  —  1. 
Upon  Tokay  and  ilalvoisie.  2.  January, 
1583.     3.     A  fair  average  grew.     6   No. 

tj.  ir.  Littdfrtn'in,  M-td'tson  —  1.  Yes, 
on  Mission.  4.  They  do  better  than  when 
grown  on  their  own  stalk.  Berries  good 
size  and  buuche-s  large.  To  raise  Muscats 
would  plant  Mission  roots  aud  graft  to 
Muscats. 

B.  K.  Woo^twiiHA,  FrtSHii  1.  Have 
graftcnl    Mudcuts  onto   Feher  Sza^os.      2. 


March  and  April.  1887.    3.     Forty  per  c 

4.  Apparently  so.     5.     Fruit  ripens  lui 
this  year   had  considerable  crop — some  of 
it  will    not  mature.     6.      [f  old  would  t«ar 
them  oat  and  plant  Muscat  roots  iu   \<: 
ference  to  suckering  grafts,  etc. 

77iOA.  Rost  (Jor  A.  M.  TMUtam)^  Wood- 
Imd — Grafted  100  Zinfandel  over  to  Mas- 
cats  in  18S7.  Ninety-eight  grew  and  this 
year  yielded  ten  pounds  of  grapes  per  vine. 
('.  A.  Crosby,  Rivrstdi — 1.  Yes,  onto 
Mission  and  Bose  Peru — twenty-five  Tines.  ' 
2.     January,  18SG.     3.     All  grew.     6.     No- 

J.  F  Winseil,  BalU  Ferry  —  1.  Yes.  on 
Flame  Tokay  aud  Mission  roots.  2.  March, 
1884.  3.  Fifty  per  cent  attribute  great 
loss  to  my  grafting  too  late  as  sap  drowned 
the  graft.  4.  They  do.  5.  Along  side  of 
others  from  cuttings  I  can  observe  no  dif- 
ference. C.  I  certainly  should.  It  is  K-as 
trouble  to  graft,  aud  they  bear  the  second 
rear.  7.  A  friend  grafted  Mi<*sions  to 
Muscats  fifteen  years  ago,  and  they  still 
l>ear  fine  grapes. 

,  Escondido. — Grafted  onto  M 

sion,  Rose  Pern,  Blk  Hamburg,  Zinfandel, 
and  Carignave.  2.  February,  March.  April 
1885— €—7.  3.  Id  iSJJkl,  85  per  cent,  oq 
2,400  Zinfandels.  In  *86,  GO  i>er  cent,  on 
600  Hambnrgs.  In  *8G.  90  per  cent,  on  500 
Rose  Pern.  Iu  '87.  6<J  per  cent,  on  o,0^O 
Cariguave,  grafted  iu  March  and  April.  A, 
Yes:  on  the  Hamburg  aud  Kofte  Peru, — not 
so  well  on  Carignave  and  Zinfaudel.  The 
thriftiest   growth    was  on    the    Rose   Pern. 

5.  Better  on  the  Hamburg  and  Rose  Peru; 
about  same  on  Carignave,  but  nut  so  well 
on  Zinfandel.  6.  Much  better  to  graft  un- 
less stock  is  too  young,  even  then  it  is  all 
right  on  vigorous  varieties. 

Dr.  ir.  S.  Ji'tnlove,  PerkimM,  Sacmtn- 
County.— 1.  Gmfted  Mn.scats  on  Hisbiuu 
and  Feher  Szagos.  2.  March.  1S73.  187S. 
1844  and  1888.  3.  U8  per  cent.  4.  Od 
the  Mission  they  do  not;  on  the  Feher 
SzAgos  they  do.  5.  It  does  not  on  the 
Mission.  6.  No.  7.  Would  not  graft 
white  varieties  on  pari)le  stock.  15  years 
ago,  grafted  Tokay  onto  Dutch  Sweetwater; 
th»^y  grew  and  bore  well,  but  never  oolorrd 
as  it  does  on  its  own  stock,  or  when  grafted 
on  purple  varieties. 

ir.  U.  W'fiU,  //ixon.— 1.  Grafted  3.000 
onto  Miss-ion  roots  which  were  tenor  twelve 
years  old.  2.  March  and  April,  187J.  1874 
1875  and  lH7fi.  3.  75  per  cent-  W-re  not 
^saecessful  fin>t  time,  griift^  uotil  I  g"t 
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good  stand.  4,  They  are  more  thrifty, 
longer  cnues  and  more  foliage  thnu  Ij^lnscats 
on  their  own  roots.  5.  Fruit  seta  and 
ripens  well  and  the  grafts  yield  better 
crops  in  every  respect  than  Sluscats  on 
their  own  roots.  G.  Graft  instead  of  pull- 
ing up,  for  if  well  done,  the  grafts  will  yield 
more  second  year  than  vines  five  or  six 
years  planted. 

Chas.  M^ilkimoH,  Ethcanda. — 1.  Grafted 
Muscats  onto  Mission,  Tokay,  Seedless  Sul- 
tana, Hose  Peru,  Zinfandel,  Malaga.  2. 
March.  1887.  3.  95  per  cent.  4.  Grow 
well  on  all  these  varieties,  as  strong  as  on 
their  own  roots.  5.  Bore  3  to  5  lbs.  for 
graft  this  year;  clusters  large  and  good  aa 
those  on  5  year  old  Muscats.  6.  Would 
graft  every  time.  7.  I  have  planted  Peru 
for  express  purpose  of  grafting  to  Muscats^ 

il.  Dugdak,  Et'ncanda.—l.  Yes,  on  Mis- 
sion and  Zinfandel.  2.  Early  in  March, 
1887.  3.  75  per  cent.  4.  More  healthy 
5.  Equally  as  well.  6.  Would  advise  it 
by  all  means.  7.  All  vine  grapes  may  be 
BO  grafted.  To  graft  saccessfully,  remove 
he  earth  deep  about  the  stock,  saw  off  be- 
neath buds  or  sprouts;  split  with  chisel  and 
mallet.  Scion  6  inches  long,  wedge-shaped 
to  fit  the  split  where  opened.  Make  bark 
even  on  outside;  wrap  with  striped  cloth  to 
keep  dirt  out,  then  fill  up  hole  with  earth 

C.  0.  Tuclc€i\  San  Diego  County.  —  1. 
Grafted  onto  20  other  varieties,  principally 
Mission,  Blk  Hamburg,  Rose  Peru,  S.  Cha- 
salas  and  Zinfandel.  2.  March,  1880; 
March  and  April,  1881;  April,  1882;  May, 
1883,  ami  May,  1884.  3.  In  1880,  on  AJis- 
sion  roots,  OH  per  cent.;  1881  on  same,  93 
per  cent;  1882,  on  a  variety  of  roots,  80  per 
cent.  1883,  on  same,  76  percent;  1883,  same 
81  per  cent;  1884,  same,  60  per  cent;  4. 
On  Mission,  Rose  of  Peru  and  Black  Ham. 
burg,  yes;  on  other  varieties  except  Zin. 
fandel,  no;  On  Zinfandel,  more  healthy, 
but  don't  set  fruit  so  well  as  on  their  own 
roots.  5.  On  Mission  and  Black  Hamburg 
fruit  sets  better  than  Muscats  on  their  own 
roots;  on  Rose  of  Peru,  don't  set  as  well, 
and  suffer  from  coulure;  on  Zinfandel,  don't 
set  well  butripen  well,  on  other  varieties  no 
G.  W'ith  Mission,  Black  Hamburg,  Rose  of 
Peru  and  Zinfandel,  yes;  other  varieties  I 
have  tried,  no.  7.  Prefer  common  cleft 
graft,  8  inches  deep  on  old  stocks;  2  or  3 
inches  on  young  stocks.  I  employ  with 
best  results  a  wax,  1  part  beeswax,  2  parts 
resin,  3  parts  tallow.  Had  most  failures 
where  I  used  equal  parts  clay  and  cow-dang. 
Graft  in  cloudy  weather.  For  scions  use 
laterals.  Would  not  graft  on  Pineon,  Chas- 
Belas,  Riesling,  Tokay  or  Sauvignon.  Em- 
ploy no  man  Oi.  billions  temperament. 

Geo.  II,  Crajt,  Hedlands  (for  others)  — 
Grafted  miscellaneous  varieties  to  Muscats; 
results  always  satisfactory. 

0.  F,  Meiriam,  Esvondido  —  1.  Have 
grafted  twenty-four  vines  to  Muscats,  viz; 
Rose  of  Peru,  Black  Morocco,  Mission  and 
others.  2.  March  20  to  April  10,  1883. 
3.  Al).  4.  Yes.  5.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  see. 
6.  Yes.  7.  Where  I  used  common  cleft 
graft  most  of  scions  grew,  but  one  year  I 
nsed  Dr.  Cougar's  machine  and  lost  over 
half.  Do  not  let  any  one  use  the  machine. 
Raisin  growing  in  this  locality  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, 

J.  J.  Stephens,  Madison  —  1.  Yes,  have 
grafted  into  Mission  stock.  2.  March, 
1872.  3.  Ninety-four  per  cent.  4.  Yes, 
more  vigorous.  5.  A  great  deal  better. 
6.  Yes,  with  us  Muscats  do  better  on  Mis- 
sjou  roots  than  on  their  own. 


John  Hall,  Iiiverslde~l.  Yes  into  Mis- 
sion. 2.  March  and  April,  1870  and  1880. 
3.  Ninety  per  cent.  4.  Yea.  5.  Yes. 
6,  For  a  whole  vineyard  would  advise 
planting  Muscats,  but  for  occasional  Mis- 
sions or  other  varieties  would  graft. 

E.  Z.  Clanion,  Woodland —  1.  Yes,  onto 
Mission,  Hamburg  and  Tokays.  2.  De- 
cember, 1886,  1887.  3.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent.  4.  They  look  healthier.  5.  Yes. 
6.  By  all  means.  7.  Have  had  grafts 
bear  the  first  year;  they  bear  well  the  sec- 
ond year.  Have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
cuttings  to  grow  when  old  vines  were  pulled 
up;  lost  fifty  per  cent. 

J.  M.  Ashdi,  MilUville,  Shasta  Co— 1.  I 
have  grafted  Muscats  onto  Mission  roots 
three  and  four  years  old.  2.  18G0  and 
1870.  3.  Ninety  percent.  4.  About  the 
the  same.  5.  They  set  fruit  well  and 
ripen  fruit  equal  t  >  Muscats  on  their  own 
roots.  6.  Would  advise  grafting  as  it 
loses  no  more  time  than  one  year. 

Geo.  ir.  Appkijate,  Applegate — 1.  Grafted 
onto  Mission  routs.  2.  March,  1880.  3. 
Used  cleft  graft  and  scarcely  scored  a  miss- 
using.  2.  Scions  to  (he  vine.  4.  Yes, 
5.  Yes.  6.  Ves  yo-i  secure  by  grafting  an 
enormous  growth  the  first  year,  aud  tht 
second  year  a  crop  of  fniit;  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  of  suckeriug.  7.  Used  clefl 
graft;  two  scions  to  tach  subject  spreading 
the  vine  with  a  wedge  to  insert  the  scions, 
used  clay  as  a  mastic.  Would  gralt  any 
kind  rather  than  pull  them  up  as  they  bear 
grapes  first  year. 

H.  Goepper,  Santa  Ana  (for  his  neigh- 
bors.)— Grafted  onto  Missions.  2.  At  dif- 
ferent periods,  but  with  best  success  at  time 
buds  were  about  to  open.  3.  Eighty  per 
cent.     6.    It  would. 

A.  J.  F.  Whitt'touse,  Fresno — 1.  Yes, 
onto  Zinfandels.  2.  Latter  part  of  March, 
1887  and  1888.  3.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
in  1887.  Forty  per  cent  in  1888.  4.  Yes. 
5.  Yes.  6.  Y'es.  7.  If  grafting  in  al- 
kali lands  would  cover  union  with  grafting 
wax,  as  I  found  many  stumps  rotten  and 
scions  dead 

0.  K.  Kiiby,  Foxoler  Station  —  1.  Ye?, 
onto  Trousseau.  2.  March,  1888.  3. 
Ninety  per  cent.  4.  They  do.  5.  Not 
yet  crop  enough  to  tell. 

Chas.  McL<iughlin,  Fowler  (per  Kirby) — 
1.  Grafted  onto  Mission,  Feher  Szagos,  Zin- 
fandel and  S.  Sultanas.  2.  1887.  Find 
Zinfandel  and  Feher  Szagos  best  stock  to 
graft  on,  and  Muscats  do  better  on  Mission 
and  Seedless  Sultanas  than  they  do  on 
their  own  roots.  If  desiring  a  Muscat  vine- 
yard would  plant  strong,  growing  roots, 
and  graft  Muscats  onto  Ih^m.  Other  expe- 
riences in  this  section  confirm  the  above. 

C.  0.  Rust,  Anaheim — 1.  Grafted  onto 
100  Zinfandel.  2.  March  1882.  3. 
Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.  4.  Yes.  5. 
Yes.  G.  Would  advise  grafting  in  prefer- 
ence to  pulling  up,  provided  the  vines  are 
not  too  old  and  in  good  shape. 

C .  M.  Silvaand  Son,  Newcastle — 1.  Yes, 
principally  into  Mission.  2.  March,  year 
forgotten.  3.  Niuety-fiv,*  per  cent.  4.  Yes; 
if  not  better — growth  is  stronger,  but  soil 
may  be  better.  5.  Yes.  6.  Yea;  if  old 
stocks  were  perfectly  healthy.  7.  Grafted 
by  digging  dowu  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  sawing  stock 
square  off,  split  it  down  with  a  chisel,  cut 
the  graft  wedge  shape,  inserted  one  in  small 
and  two  in  old  stocks,  brought  the  soil  up 
around  them,  pressing  it  carefully  around 
the  graft,  allowing  one  bud  of  the  sgion  ex-* 


posed.  Greatest  loss  was  by  knocking  out 
in  cultivating. 

//.  C.  .Morrtll,  Wrighh --1.  Vt-s;  onto 
Feher  Sz.igoa.  Miller's  Burgundy,  Frankeu 
and  Grey  ^Riesliug.      2.      February,  1875. 

3.  Ninety-five  per  cent.  4.  Much  more 
so.  5.  Much  better.  Do  not  conle  like 
Muscats  on  ih  ir  own  roots.  6.  Would 
graft  on  any  strong  grower,  but  not  on  Bur- 
gundy or  Riosling,  as  the  vino  takes  the 
habit  of  the  old  root,  and  the  berries  are 
then  small,  tough  and  unfit  for  market. 

D.  C.  Feely,  Aluui  —  1,  On  Missiou, 
Bhick  Hamburg  and  Catawba.  2.  March, 
1870  and    1877.     3.     Ninety-five  per  cent. 

4.  Yes.  5.  Can  notice  no  difference  iu 
respect  to  the  fruit.  6.  If  stocks  are 
healthy,  would  graft  iu  preference  to  dig 
ging  up. 

BKMARKS. 

I  cut  my  scions  early  in  January,  then  I 
dig  a  shallow  trench  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  or  fencf,  lay  my  cuttings  in  and 
cover  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  thret 
inches.  I  sometim  s  cjver  them  over  with 
boards  to  prevent  the  rains  of  winter  from 
rotting  them.  A  gooil  way  wouM  be  to  pui 
the  scions  in  a  cellar  and  cover  with  sand. 
The  buds  should  b  kept  in  a  dormant  stat 
until  the  grafting  is  done.  The  best  timi 
10  graft  is  when  a  flow  of  sap  is  moving  t< 
swell  the  buds  and  biiiig  forth  the  leave^ 
on  the  vines  in  early  spring.  This  may  oc 
cur  earlier  in  some  localities  than  iu  other?, 
but  as  a  rule  March  is  the  best  time  to  do 
the  work. 

N.  D.  Harwood,  (by  C.  A.  McDougall) 
Escondido  —  1.  Yes  ;  on  Mission, 
Hamburg,  Rose  of  Peru,  Tokay 
and  some  others.  2.  February  1880,  '81, 
'82.     3.      Ninety-five    per   cent.      4.     Yes. 

5.  The  size  and  quality  of  fruit  is  im- 
proved. 6.  If  roots  are  healthy,  by  all 
means  graft  them  and  secure  fruit  from  tne 
start.  Have  tried  grafting  by  cutting  onto 
side  of  the  stump  vith  a  chisel — but  the 
grafts  fare  like  the  *'  Titman  pig.' ' 

B.  P.  Mackoon,  El  Cajon — 1.  Yes; 
Mission,  Zinfandel,  Blanc  Elbe,  Verdal, 
Sweetwater — first  three  chiefly.  2.  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1885-6-7-8.  3.  Ninety 
per  cent.  Where  great  care  was  used  all 
grew.  4.  Yes;  many  of  the  strongest 
vines  in  the  vineyard  are  those  grafted  on 
other  roots.  5.  Fruit  seta  equally  well 
the  first  and  second  year  of  bearing  the 
fruit  ripens  a  little  later.  6.  "  A  thous 
and  times,  yes.*' 

Estate  Geo.  A.  Cowles  (by  B.  P.  Mackoon, 
Supt.,  El  Cajon) — The  experience  on  my 
own  place  answers  for  this  as  confirmed  by 
the  foreman  who  was  on  the  Cowlea  place 
when  the  grafting  was  done.  Where  the 
graft  did  not  grow  or  where  injured  by  acci- 
dent we  have  dug  a  little  lower  and  cut  off 
and  grafted  the  old  stock  anew  the  next 
year  with  just  as  good  results  as  in  first 
grafting. 

A.  F.  Anderson,  Black's  Station,  Yolo 
Co. — 1,  Y'es;  onto  Mission.  2.  When 
buds  were  swelling  and  just  before  they  put 
forth  in  1873-4-6.  3.  Ninety  per  cent. 
4.  I  think  they  do.  5.  Fully  as  well.  6. 
Would  graft,  as  fruit  comes  two  or  throe 
years  sooner. 

Anaheim — 1.  Have  grafted  Mus- 
cats onto  several  varieties,  with  best  results 
on  Mission  roots.  2.  Last  of  February 
and  fore  part  of  March.  3.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent.  5.  The  fruit  seta  fully  as 
well  as  Muscats  on  their  own  |-oots,  6. 
Would  not  graft  again, 


T.  F.  ^fHler,  El  Cajon  (for  a  neighbor)  — 

1.  The  general  appearauc'.'  of  the  grafts 
the  fir!^t  year  was  good,  and  they  iippear  as 
hejilihy  as  Muhciits  on  their  own  mots.  I 
would  graft  iu  preference  to  piilliug  up  old 
roots. 

Wni.C.  Wahh,  E.>condido—l.  Onto  Mis- 
sion and  Rupestri^.  2.  March.  1886.  3. 
H)0  per  cent.  4.  Yes  5.  Equally  aa 
Well.  G.  Would  graft  in  ord  r  to  secure  a 
large  grape  and  large  buuch.  7.  Huvo 
had  twenty  years  i  xperience  iu  this  work. 
I  put  two  scions  in  a  stock  of  one  inch  or 
more  diameter,  which  is  split  with  a  chisel 
or  sharp  hatchet.  I  cross  scions  on  tho 
liber  or  inner  hark — just  the  least  particle — 
aud  put  a  piece  of  folded  paper  bi'twec-n 
the  scions  on  the  crown  of  the  stock  to  keep 
the  soil  out,  and  if  both  grow,  destroy  the 
weaker  scion, 

J.  ]{.  llarUind,  Woodla.id —  1.     Mission. 

2.  March,  1887.  3.  Eighty  per  cent 
(grafting  done  by  iuexp  rienced  bauds). 
4.  Yes,  and  fare  better.  5.  Yes.  6  Yes 
would  graft  on  any  strong  grower  to  secure 
fruit  sooner  and  a  better  stock, 

U.  Dave/ihill,  Fresno — 1.  Have  graft«d 
Muscats  onto  Malagas,  Feher  Szagos.  Mis- 
■iion  and  Rose  of  Peru.  2.  March  (early), 
1887.  3.  Stveuty-fivo  per  cent.  4.  Y'^ee 
he  most  of  them.  5.  Fruit  sets  well, 
bunches  good  and  ripeus  equal  to  Muscats 
on  their  own  roots.  6.  Decidedly  so 
without  any  doubt.  7.  The  year  I  grafted 
I  gathered  fruit,  very  fine  bunches,  mostly 
second  crop.  This  year  I  gathered  about 
twenty-five  pounds  from  each  vine,  first 
crop. 

Levi  Chase,  San  Diego — 1.  My  foreman 
grafted  Muscats  on  white  wine  grape,  name 
unknown.  2.  March,  1888.  3.  Ninety 
per  cent.  4.  They  appear  ptrftcily  healthy 
and  made  this  summer  an  extraordinary 
growth,  5.  But  few  small  bunches  set  on 
their  this  season.  6.  I  think  it  a  success 
and  shall  graft  more  next  spring.  7.  The 
old  stocks  are  cut  off  below  ground,  and  a 
hole  bored  into  it  with  a  tit.  The  graft 
is  then  fitted  snugly  into  it  and  covered  with 
earth  except  one  bud. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  with  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  the 
operations  of  grafting  the  Muscat  forms  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  viz:  that  the 
placing  of  any  variety  on  a  slrongrr  root 
than  its  own  will  produce  better  results 
than  will  the  same  variety  on  its  own  root. 
Of  the  total  number  of  experiences  re- 
ported above,  forty-eight  in  all,  we  find  but 
five  where  the  writer  unqualifiedly  would 
not  advise  grafting  other  varieties  to  Mus- 
cats iu  preference  to  pulling  up  the  old 
roots  and  planting  anew.  Four  would  ad- 
vise grafting  only  under  certain  favorable 
conditions.  While  many  of  the  lar^e  major- 
ity who  advocate  this  method  speak  enthu- 
siAstically  of  their  success.  I  should  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that,  if  those  who  might 
object  to  grafting  instead  of  replanting, 
were  called  upon  to  make  cuttings  or  even 
roots  grow  in  land  which  had  been  drawn 
upon  for  many  years  by  old  wines,  they 
would  find  the  undertaking  far  more  seri- 
ous than  they  might  at  first  suppose.  Let 
no  person  believe  that  the  young  vines  will 
grow  in  the  exhausted  soil  of  an  old  vine- 
yard as  they  would  in  new  ground. 

Many  vineyardiats  ad'.ocate  the  planting 
of  such  strong  growers  as  the  Rose  of  Pern, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  grafting  to  Muf- 
cats,  and  this,  too,  after  many  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  matter.      Few  would  wish  to 
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p-aft  sacb  vArietios  as  Riesliog<t.  Ptnots.  or 
Barjiiinaies,  no  that  the  ob)eclioo  to  them  as 
weftk  stocks  ue<-*\  not  bo  dwelt  niwii.  The- 
Mission  nntl  table  gnpfs  form  the  favored 
Btocks,  and  have  afford-  d  ns  thu  greatest 
Dombi'r  of  examplfS,  thocgh  the  Ziufaodet 
has  also  proved  liatisfuctor^*. 

The  couclasioua  shuwn  iu  the  above  an- 
swers Deed  no  comoieut  as  to  the  general 
reflnlt.  They  prove  plainly  that  thost  xeho 
eoutrinfAnie  the  ijntftin'j  of  Mtisatts  onto  iriiK 
or  tttbte  tjrapes  art  by  wide  (xpa-Unct  s»tft  in 
the  uu'l'TUiking, 

lueident  to  the  rosalts  hi  re  named,  there 
has  appeared  with  thesd  reports  other  im- 
porUiut  iuformatiou,  seen  aader  the  aixtb 
head  "  Keraarks." 

Grdfting  by  machine  has  proved  unreli- 
able, uud  growers  are  warned  against  their 
nue,  notwithstanding  they  m;iy,  on  certain 
occasions,  have  provt-d  satisfactory 
when  operated  by  their  inveut-ir,  L.  Chase, 
of  San  Diego,  describes  a  method  which 
has  been  before  ansaccessfully  employed 
by  others,  and  which  iu  the  hands  of  his 
foreman  has  sacceeded  admirably;  but  I 
fthoald  caution  others  abont  adopting  these 
novelties  for  work  on  a  large  scale,  as  a 
lung  and  dear  experience  has  proved  that 
for  general  utility  the  wedge  graft  is  surest 
ftnd  b«st. 

Several  of  my  correspondents  have  fav- 
rored  me  with  particulurs  as  to  the  method 
•mployed  in  their  work.  Several  uf  these 
I  have  given  in  full — particularly  if  their 
results  proved  favorable,  thereby  cougrm- 
ing  their  methods.  For  instance,  see  report 
of  Wm,  C.  Walsh  and  H.  Davenhill, 

Many  dispute  the  value  of  applying  any 
mastic  or  wax  to  the  point  of  union.  My 
own  experience  leads  me  to  conclade  that 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Many  successes 
are  recordetl  where  not  "ven  clay  has  been 
ased,  simply  piling  up  the  loose  dirt  about 
the  graft.  If,  however,  anything  is  to  be 
employed,  clay  is  the  b.st. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  safest  to 
tie  in  the  graft.  For  this  pnrpose  strips 
torn  oat  of  cheap  cotton  cloth,  or  raphia, 
wbicU  is  sold  by  some  of  our  seedsmen, 
answers  the  purpose. 

Some  of  the  above  writers  lament  their 
leas  by  knocking  out  the  graft  in  cultivat- 
ing, etc..  and  by  examining  their  work  we 
find  that  they  failed  to  tie  iu  the  scions  as 
they  shnnid  have  done. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to 
the  value  of  properly  caring  for  the  wood 
to  be  used  for  scions,  wnich  shonld  be  cut- 
tings, or,  better  still,  whole  canes  as  pruned 
from  the  vine.  From  these  the  operator  may 
in  the  spring  cut  small  or  large  scions, 
long  or  short,  wasting  no  buds.  Thes<< 
should  be  imbedded,  when  taken  from  the 
Tine,  on  the  north  (tide  of  some  building  in 
Ir^nches  covered  well  with  earth.  For  this 
purpose  they  may  be  lied  into  bundles  or 
left  loose.  l>o  not  be  afraid  that  they  will 
rot.  A  little  mould  on  them  would  prove 
DO  injury. 

Where,  for  any  cause,  the  grafta  fail  to 
grow  the  first  year,  exi>erience  indicates 
that  the  same  subjects  may  bo  graftetl  again 
the  following  Augast,  using  for  scions  cut- 
tings, which  have  been  healed  in. 
The  following  spring  wo  may^regruftjwith 
the  same  chance  of  ttuccesa  as  was  had  at 
the  first  grafting. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  the  full  advantage 
o(  the  strong  plant  onto  which  the  Muscat 
ia  to  be  grafted,  care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move  all  roots  proceeding  from  the   scion. 

In  conclnding  this  injury,  let  it  be  nnder- 
itood  that  this  work  is  not  offered  as  one 


furnishing  complete  instructions  for  graft- 
ing: that  has  already  been  given  to  the 
public  in  a  trau^lulion  f  ronUhe  French  made 
by  mo  some  yean*  since,  intitled:  "Differ- 
ent Methods  of  Grafting  the  Vine'"  and 
forming  Appendix  III.,  to  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Offl-er.  This  work 
was  copiously  illustrated  and  copies  may 
yet  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  Board. 


OIK    7IATIVK    WINCH. 


CnllluriilH    BraiKly    Itie    only    <«eiiuliie 
UriiiiLl  uii    ilie    AinerlrHii   Marki-I 


Americans  proverbially  want  the  best  the 
earth  affords,  no  matter  where  produced, 
If  our  patriotism  is  both,  on  the. one  baud 
to  patronize  other  conntri-  n  for  articles 
which  our  own  does  not  produce  iu  equal 
eXJelleuce.  by  helping  to  create  an  Ameri- 
can market  for  these  articles,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  aid  in  spreading  throughout  the 
world  the  reputation  of  America  for  taste 
and  wealth,  and  so  in  another  way  sustain 
our  country.  But  there  seems  to  exist 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  public  hallu- 
cination with  regard  to  this  matter.  Every, 
thing  foreign,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  is 
eagerly  sought  after  and  hungrily  snapped 
up,  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  The 
label  "imported''  throws  a  sort  of  halo 
round  goods,  or  serves  as  a  kind  of  magnet. 
The  mere  fact  of  being,  or  being  supposed 
to  be,  foreign  is  often  the  best  odvertise 
ment  that  an  article  can  have.  Dealers,  of 
coarse,  note  this  fact,  and  are  not  slow  in 
turning  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
cousfqueuce  is,  the  market  becomes  flooded 
with  cheap  and  imperfect  imitations  of  for- 
eign wares,  which  are  mannfactnred  in  this 
country,  and  are  ''imported"  only  in  name. 
These  seem  to  find  as  ready  a  sale,  how- 
ever as  the  genuine  goods.  The  highest 
grade  of  customers,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be 
deceived,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  ''lines.''  The  great 
army  of  purchasers,  however,  often  choose 
an  inferior  article  represented  to  have  come 
from  abroad,  when,  if  it  were  acknowledged 
to  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  they 
would  have  no  desire  for  it.  They  often 
pay  a  higher  price  for  a  poor  ''imported" 
than  for  a  good  confessedly  native  com- 
modity. If  dealers  in  their  action  are  not 
strictly  honest,  they,  perhaps,  only  follow 
the  dictates  of  average  human  nature. 

Perhaps  in  no  instance  is  the  public 
prejudice  for  foreign  wares  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  wines  and  liquors.  Here,  before  going 
further,  it  is  well  to  say  that  every  wise 
uiim  muat  grately  deprecate  the  abase  of 
iuluxicatiug  beverages.  It  has  been,  and 
is,  one  of  the  worst  curses  of  humanity. 
For  all  that,  their  beneficial  medicinal, 
tonic  ai;d  dietetic  effects,  produced  by  mod- 
erate use,  must  in  fairness  be  recognized 
Whether  the  attempts  at  utter  prohibition 
have  affected  any  gain  is  a  question.  A 
practical  man,  who  sets  the  world  as  it  i.>), 
and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  is, 
without  wasting  effort  in  striving  to  turn  it 
into  something  which  it  is  not,  and  ne^er 
will  be,  must  favor  in  leaving  the  matter  of 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  to  the  individ 
ual  conscience  and  reason.  No  suasion 
either  legal  or  moral,  will  ever  totally 
banish  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants  in 
some  form.  If  the  exiH'rieuce  of  ceuturieH 
goe^  to  show  that  alcohol  in  some  shape  is 
practically  a  necessity  to  the  race,  is  it  not 
wiser  to  direct  our  efforts  toward  securing  a 


temperate  and  reasonable  use  of  it,  than  to 
mount  into  "the  clouds'*  in  any  vain  en- 
davor  no  destroy  that  use  altogether? 

In  the  mind  of  those  who  know,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  question  that  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  so-called  foreign  wines  and  liquors 
"  imported  from  the  famous  wine-growing 
districts  of  Europe,''  as  is  so  of  ten  imagina- 
tively asserted  of  them,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  base  conterfeits.  A  very  little 
consideration  will  convince  even  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  n  ho  has  given  no  si>ecial  at- 
tention to  ths  subject,  that  this  must  be  so. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  one  case  of  what  is 
so  lavishly  sold  iu  this  country  under  th-- 
name  of  champarne.  Wherever  liquors  are 
on  sale  here,  be  it  in  palatial  hotels,  back- 
county  tarvems,  or  the  cheapest  of  drink- 
ing saloons,  one  is  quite  certain  to  be  able 
to  find  a  bottle  or  something  which  passes 
for  champagne.  In  point  of  (act,  France 
does  not  turn  out  such  an  amount  of  genu- 
ine champagne  in  years,  and  it  has  to  supply 
other  countries  btsidc  this.  As  for 
"cognac,  '■  so-called,  it  can  be  bought  any- 
where from  New  Uampshire  to  Arizona;  yet 
France  no  longer  produces  cognac.  Those 
who  take  such  supreme  satisfaction  over 
their  "ybest  French)  brandy  and  water,'' 
the  following  facts  must  interest:  It  takes 
slightly  npward  of  five  gallons  of  wine  (of 
the  proper  alcohlic  stsndard)  to  distill  one 
gallon  of  brandy,  and  iu  France  one  gallon 
of  wine  (of  the  requisite  standard)  is  worth 
more  than  one-fifth  of  a  gallon  of  brandy. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  nobody  in 
France  is  going  to  be  so  idiotic  as  to  pay 
distillation  expenses  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  wine,  and  then  be  left  with  an  article 
on  his  hands  which  is  worth  in  the  uiarKet 
less  than  the  wine  was  iu  the  first  place 
States  a  popular  journal:  A  wealthy  Ameri 
can,  whose  father  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
who  has  for  25  years  resided  by  turns  in 
France  and  this  country,  recently  said:  "No 
genuine  brandy  is  now  mode  in  France.  In 
the  famous  brandy  districts  the  grape  vines 
have  all  been  destroyed  by  insects,  and  the 
land  is  planted  with  beets,  potatoes,  and 
such  vegetables  as  will  produce!  he  greatest 
amount  of  spirits.  This  is  not  guess  work, 
for  I  came  from  there  not  30  day  ago,  and 
I  know  it  because  I  saw  it."  There  is  no 
difficult  in  obtaining  in  this  country  #«-hat 
purports  to  be  specimens  of  brands  of  for- 
eign wine*  and  liquors,  which  are  produced 
only  in  very  small  amounts,  and  are  exclu- 
sively controlled  by  European  magnates, 
and  of  which,  practically,  a  bottle  never 
lands  on  our  shores. 

This  fact  is  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  fancy  they  are  drinking  Chan, 
teau  Lafitte  Johannisberger,  CIos  Vaugeot, 
etc.  If  manufacturers  and  dealers  pretend 
to  furnish  these  beverages,  while  iu  reality 
what  they  furnish  are  simply  imitations  and 
adulterations,  it  can  only  because  of  a 
determined  and  mistaken  public  demand 
for  them.  The  public  want,  or  think  they 
want,  importeil  goods.  These  often  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain,  so  that  to  seem,  at 
lea^t,  to  snpply  the  demand,  mannfactnrt-rs 
and  dealers  take  a  native  product  as  a  base, 
and  "fix''  or  "doctot**  it  to  imitate  the  im- 
ported article,  putting  a  foreign  label  on 
the  bottle,  cheating  the  purchaser  into  be- 
lieving it  something  which  it  is  not,  and 
selling  it  at  a  grately  advanced  price. 

The  journal  quoted,  the  Annait  of  Hy- 
•I'xtnf,  has  recently  obtained  the  receipt 
book  of  a  '^manufacturer''  who  is  rated  in 
the  directory  as  an  "importer."'  Of  the 
following  ingredients  he  makes  "French 
brandy"  that  selTft  at  wholesale  for  $2.50 


per  gallon:  Clear  California  brandy,  proof 
spiriU  No.  '2.  tartaric  acid,  prune  juice, 
vinegar,  tannin,  sherry,  oak  t^pirits.  The 
mixtnred  is  colored  to  suit.  For  a  "French 
brandy''  selling  for  $3.20  per  gallon  these 
are  the  ingredients:  California  brandy  of 
two  grades,  the  one  cheap  and  Ih;.-  other  yet 
cheaper,  proof  spirits  No.  1,  syrup,  oak 
spirits,  prnne  juice,  orange  peel  spirits, 
putyric  ether,  tannin,  tartaric  acid,  ordinary 
rum,  glycerine  and  coloring  matter. 

Physicians,  in  ordering  the  stronge.'d 
stimulants  for  their  patients,  have  as  a  rale 
expressed  a  preference  for  brandy,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  insist  upon  French  bmndy, 
for  the  reason  tltat  they  believe  it  to  be  the 
purest.  Certainly,  ignorance  of  the  trae 
nature  of  the  latter  will  be  their  own  excasu 
for  recommending  it  again.  Here  is  an- 
other formula  for  "French  brandy''  which 
sells  for  $4.2o  per  gallon  at  wholesale: 
French  brandy,  tannin,  prune  jnice,  glycer- 
ine, citric  acid,  syrnp.  butyric  ether,  acetic 
acid,  spirits.  Here  French  brandy,  in  pro- 
portion of  about  one-third,  is  used  as  the 
base.  More  of  the  pure  article  is  added  to 
make  still  a  higher  cost  article.  How  whis- 
key is  made  isinteresting.  The  "manufac- 
turer'' uses  the  following  ingredients: 
Proof  spirits  No.  *2,  high  wine  water,  tan- 
nin, oil  of  pimento,  oak  spirits,  butyric 
ether,  bead  oil  to  suit.  Beside  the  i*^gredi- 
ents  given  in  the  foregoing  formntm,  the 
manufacturer  occasionally  uses  sulphuric 
acid,  and  Tory  often  he  adds  to  his 
"compounds"  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Oil  of  almonds,  oil  of  mace,  hops,  quassia, 
snake  root,  flaxseed,  flour,  oatm>^l.  honey 
or  rice  flour.  To  age  a  liquor,  the  means 
said  to  be  employed  is  slippery  elm  or  bit- 
ter almonds;  white  to  impart  a  roughness 
and  astrigency,  beside  tannin,  qaa<^ia  and 
oak,  alum  and  catechu  are  ns-d.  For 
coloring  purposes,  red  sanders  wootl,  oak 
bark,  logwood,  ssffron.  indigo,  cochinenl, 
Brazil  wood,  red  beet  and  alkauet  wood  are 
called  into  service.  Some  of  these  ingredi- 
ents are  practically  harmless;  others 
certainly  are  not.  Such  mixtures  one 
knowingly  would  not  care  to  take  into  hia 
stomach  if  he  had  any  respect  for  that 
organ;  much  less  would  he  administer  them 
to  bis  child  in  sickness,  and  "hanging 
between  life  and  death.*' 

There  are,  in  these  facts,  the  best  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  temperance .  But  teetotal- 
ism  for  the  world  seems  afar  off,  and  until 
it  is  possible,  charity  prompts  that  the 
ignorant  be  taught  how  to  escape  as  much 
as  they  can  the  dangers  which  ever  attend 
the  habit  of  tippling.  Children  must  not 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  parents.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  either  brandy  or  whiskey  is 
frequently  administered  for  infantile  com- 
plaints. The  best  is  liable  to  do  harm;  the 
vile  "compounds"  are  certain  to  prove 
injurious. 

Those  who  will  ase  alcoholic  stimnlants 
will  do  well  to  follow  this  advice:  Drink 
American  wines  and  liquors.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  foreign  ones  with  an- 
pronounceable  names.  Right  here  at  home 
are  native  beverages  as  good  as  the  best,  at 
much  lower  prices.  It  is  a  fact  that  thera 
is  being  proiluced  in  this  country  to-day,  at 
most  reasonable  rates,  a  grade  of  wines  and 
liquors  that  is  unexcelled  in  the  world. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  said  by  a 
party  of  European  wine  manufacturing  ex- 
perts who  visited  the  vineyards  of  Califor- 
nia: "Gentlemen,  you  have  in  this  country 
a  grapo  that  is  unexcelled  by  any  thing  in 
Europe.  You  do  not  know  how  to  make 
the  wine.  Ton  will  learn,  and  when  you 
have  done  so  yon  will  have  no  superiors.'* 
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That  time  has  now  substantially  come. 
A  due  regard  for  life  and  health,  economy, 
common  sense,  patriotism,  in  fact,  every 
consideration  concerned  in  the  matter,  now 
bids  Americans  drink  American  beverages. 
They  are  pore,  they  are  cheap,  they  are 
profitable.  For  invalids,  especially,  who 
are  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  todelet" 
erions  effects,  they  are  indispensable.  It 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  that  in 
time  they  may  bt^come  as  cheap  as  beer. 

In  giving  the  preference  to  so-called  for- 
eign products,  for  one  thing,  yon  simply 
offer  a  premium  to  the  dishonesty  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.  At  any  price,  certain 
brands  of  foreign  wines  ^nd  liquors  are, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  wholly  unob- 
tainable in  this  country.  Some  who  ought 
to  know  stoutly  maintain  that  California 
brandy  is  absolutely  the  only  genuine  brand 
to  be  found  on-^the  American  market,  and 
the  purity  even  of  it  may  somewhat  depend 
npon  the  character  of  the  firm  from  whom 
it  is  ordered.  So  long  as  there  is  a  call  for 
any  commodity  that  cannot  be  naturally 
met,  artificial  means,  or  in  oth'-r  words 
fraudulent  imitations,  will  be  employed  to 
meet  it.  While  there  continues  in  this 
country  a  demand  for  foreign  wines  and 
liquors  which  cannot  possibly  be  filled  in 
a  legitimate  waj',  people  will  simbly  be  put 
off  and  cheated,  and  their  constitutions 
injured  with  "doctered"  adulttrationa 
Sundag  Herald,  "Washington,  D.  C. 


APPLE    TREE    BUREKS. 


Some    Faciji    About     These    Insects 
aud    How    Co    Destroy    Tlieiu. 


A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Station  has  the  following  in- 
formation given  in  reference  concerning 
the  round-headsd  apple-tree  borer: 

The  beetle  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
brown  color  of  its  body  and  the  two  con 
spicuous  longitudinal  whitish  stripes  along 
its  back.  It  appears  early  in  the  summer 
and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  tree  trunks,  in 
or  under  the  bark,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  frequently  placing  them  just 
above  the  soil  surface,  or  even  below  it 
where  the  ground  is  cracked  open  so  that 
the  beetle  can  descend  without  difficulty. 
The  insect  makes  a  slit  like  an  opening  in 
the  bark,  into  which  the  egg  is  pushed.  A 
few  days  later  the  egg  hatches  into  larva, 
or  grub,  which  gnaws  its  way  into  the  inner 
bark,  or  sapwood,  where  it  continues  to  feed 
throughout  the  season. 

As  winter  approaches  it  frequently  bur- 
rows downward  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  rests  there  until  spring,  when  it 
again  works  upward  and  gnaws  the  inner 
bark  and  sapwood  as  before.  It  rests  again 
the  following  winter,  and  in  spring  gnaws 
its  way  deeper  into  the  body  of  the  truuk 
cutting  cylindrical  channels  in  every  direc- 
tion. Late  in  summer  it  bores  upward  and 
outward  to  the  bark,  lining  a  cavity  at  thi 
end  of  its  burrow  with  dustlike  casting 
and  there  rests  uutil  spring,  when  it  chaD^^es 
to  the  dormant  chrysalias  state.  The  adult 
beetle  emerges  from  the  chrysalias  about 
a  fortnight  later,  eats  a  hole  throagh  the 
bark  with  its  strong  jaws,  and,  comes  forth 
to  continue  the  propagation  of  the  sp. 
cies.  Thus  three  years  are  required  for  the 
development  of  the  insect.  The  place 
where  the  larva  enteres  may  frequently  be 
detected,  especially  in  young  trees,  by  the 
sawdust-like  castings  that  are  pushed  out, 
They  also  may  often  be  seen,  and  are  easily 
destroyed  by  pressing  on  the  bark  sur- 
rounding them  with  a  knife  blade  or  some 


other  similar  instrument.  The  presence  of 
the  larva  is  shown  latter  by  the'discolora- 
tion  of  bark  where  it  is  at  work.  The  full 
grown  grub  or  larva  of  the  round-hfaknl 
borer  is  about  an  inch  long,  wholly  withont 
feet,  whitish,  with  a  chestnut  brown  head 
and  black  jaws.  The  pupa  or  chry.-ialias 
is  lighter  colored  than  the  larva,  aud  has 
numerous  small  spinas  ou  its  back. 

The  flat-headed  apple  tree  borer  is  an  in- 
sect very  differeut  both  in  its  adnlt  and 
larval  states,  from  the  one  just  discussed. 
The  adult  beetle,  iustead  of  being  cylindri- 
cal in  form  and  brown  in  color,  is  fl:itteued 
aud  greenish  black.  It  appears,  however, 
at  about  tha  same  season  as  the  other,  and 
the  life  histories  of  the  two  species  are  in 
general  much  alike,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  the  present  species  requires  less 
time  to  develop  and  attacks  the  tree  higher 
up,  being  found  all  the  way  up  the 
trunk  and  frequently  iu  the  larger  branches. 
The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited  early 
in  the  summer  in  the  crevices  and  under 
the  scales  of  the  bark,  b^-ing  fastened  in 
place  by  a  glutinous  substance.  In  a  few 
the  larva  hatches  aud  bor.-s  through  the 
bark  to  the  sapwood,  in  which  it  cuts  broad , 
flat  channels,  and  sometimes  completely 
girdles  the  troe.  As  it  develops  it  bores 
further  into  the  solid  wood,  aud  when  full 
grown  approaches  the  surface.  When 
ready  to  become  a  pupa  it  gnaws  partially 
through  the  bark  aed  then  casts  its  last 
larval  skin.  About  a  fortnight  later  the 
pupa  changes  to  a  beetle,  which  guaws  its 
way  through  the  bark,  and  thus  completes 
the  cycle  of  development. 

Fortunately  the  injuries  uot  only  of  both 
of  these  borers,  but  also  by  the  bark  louse 
discussed,  may  be  prevented  by  a  single, 
easily  applied  remedy,  It  consists  simply 
in  applying  late  in  May  or  early  in  Jvne, 
and  again  about  three  weeks  later  a  strong 
of  soft  soap,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  mixture 
may  be  conveniently  made  by  mixing  one 
quart  of  soft  soap  or  about  a  pound  of  hard 
with  two  gallons  of  water,  heating  to  boil- 
ing, and  then  adding  a  pint  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid.  The  solution  should  be  thorngh- 
ly  applied  (a  scrub  brush  is  excellent  for 
the  purpose)  to  the  truuk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  tree.  If  the  bark  of  the 
tree  k  especially  rough  it  should  be  scraped 
before  the  wash  is  applied,  and  the  soil 
should  be  smoothed  down  about  the  base 
of  the  trunk,  so  there  will  be  no  cracks  for 
the  insects  to  enter  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Of  course,  the  object  of  this  application  is 
to  prevent  the  laying  of  the  eggs  from  which 
the  grubs  hatch.  As  an  additional  precau- 
tion, it  is  well  to  examine  the  trees  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months 
for  eggs  aud  young  grubs,  which  are  readily 
detected,  and  can  be  easily  destroyed  with 
a  knife.  In  this  way  one  man  can  go  over 
an  orchard  of  500  or  more  young  trees  in  a 
day. 

The  soap  and  carbolic  acid  wash  can 
also  be  successfully  used  in  freeing  trees 
infested  with  the  apple  tree  bark  louse, 
whose  presence  is  detected  by  the  presence 
of  minute  oyster  shell  shaped  scales  on  the 
bark  of  the  limbs.  If  one  of  these  scales 
be  raised  early  in  spring  there  wfU  be  found 
beneath  it  a  mass  of  yellow  or  whitish  eggs 
which  hatch  about  the  middle  of  May  into 
small  lice,  which  appear  as  mere  specks  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  move  about  over 
the  bark  a  few  days,  when  they  fix  them- 
selves upon  it,  inserting  their  tiny  beaks 
far  enough  to  reach  the  sap,  Here  they 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  season  have  secreted  scaly  coverings. 


As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  soap 
wash  recoraniMid  d  for  th-^  prevention  of 
borers  also  eff'ctiially  d 'str.iys  thi-*  p*at. 
The  mode  aud  tira*»  of  ap;ilicition  for  the 
two  kinds  of  insects  is  the  sa-U'*. 


WII4T     PRI»IIIIIITIO\lsr.*«      DRINK. 


More   than   twenty  thousand  gallons  of 

soda  water  are  dmnk  in  New  York  during 
t\  warm  day.  This  is  the  estimate  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  turns  out  8000  gallons  a  day. 
In  the  manufacture  of  soda  water,  as  in 
that  of  ice  cream,  America  in  ahead  of  En- 
rope.  Across  the  water,  they  do  not  use 
the  dispensing  apparatus  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  every  drug  store  and  confectionery 
store  here — they  serve  it  only  in  bottles  and 
siphons.  The  business  has  developed 
enormously  within  the  last  half  century. 
There  are  now  about  twenty-five  thousand 
of  these  ''  fountains,"  as  they  are  term-^d, 
gushing  the  popular  eff  rvescing  drinks  into 
(•lasses  and  down  the  thirsty  throats  of 
people  in  this  country.  This  estimate  is 
also  arrived  at  by  the  manufacturer  upon 
the  baf^is  that  a  trifle  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  "  fountains'' 
manufactured  are  now  in  use.  The  big 
firm  referred  to  has  made  more  than  100.- 
000  of  these  fountains  altogether.  Twelve 
hundred  were  broken  np  in  this  factory  in 
one  year  because  they  were  found  to  be  of 
an  objectionable  make.  The  present  sale 
of  this  establishment  is  about  2500  of  all 
binds  a  year.  But  the  output  is  constantly 
increasing.  A  hundred  different  kinds  of 
machines  are  now  in  fashion  and  kept  on 
baud,  costing  from  $78  to  $4200  each.  A 
good  many  in  unique  designs  are  bnilt  to 
order  for  customers.  One  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  last  year  cost  $10,000  to 
make — this  was  the  biggest  thing  yet 
tempted,  and  rath  r  astonished  the  eyes  of 
the  Englishmen.  The  name  '*soda"  water, 
by  the  way,  as  is  now  generally  kuown,  is 
an  entire  misnomer  for  the  tffervesciug 
drink.  It  was  possibly  given  to  it  by  some 
obscure  manufacturer,  who  wanted  a  name 
of  his  own  in  the  early  history  of  the  busi 
uess  and  stuck  to  it.  The  more  proper 
term  is  carbonade.  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
could  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  but  it 
wouldn't  pay.  The  article  as  now  used  is 
simply  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas — the  same  gas  which  operates  in 
the  "raising  "  of  bread  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  The  ingredients  used  iu  generatiu 
carbonic  acid  gas  for  scda  water  are  few 
and  simple,  and  have  long  been  standard 
articles  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
two  necessary  materials  are  a  carbonate  of 
some  kind  and  an  acid,  by  a  union  of 
which  with  the  carbonate  the  gas  is  chemi 
cally  evolved.  Experimentally,  a  great 
variety  of  acids  and  carbonates  have  been 
employed.  For  practical  purposes  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  now  admittedly  superior  to  any 
other,  but  as  for  the  carbonate,  pulverized 
marble,  whiting  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
are  still  competitors  for  favor.  The  gas  is 
generated  according  to  the  American  system 
in  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  the  gas, 
after  its  evolition  from  the  marble,  being 
carried  through  three  washers,  where  any 
impurities  are  caught  off  by  additional 
chemical  appliances.  It  is  then  put  into 
the  steel  fountains,  ready  for  transport,  by 
a  process  especially  devised  to  suit  the 
exigency.  The  regulation-size  fountain 
will  hold  fifteen  gallons.  Ten  gallons  of 
Crotou  water,  which  has  been  filtered 
through  charcoal,  sand  and  gravel,  are 
first  put  into  it.  Then  the  fountain  is 
placed  upon  a  shaking  machine  and  the  ^as 


forced  into  it  nnder  pressure,  while  the 
shaking  thoroughly  impregnates  the  water 
with  the  gas.  The  fountains  are  made  to 
stand  a  pna^ure  of  500  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  beiug  of  steel,  with  block  tin 
seamless  lining,  but  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
but  150  pounds  to  the  inch.  The  marble 
used  in  the  manufacture  is  the  white  snow- 
flake,  found  up  the  Hudson,  and  said  to  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose,  coutainiug  99  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  ni'^gnf- 
sia.  When  the  water  is  filtered  as  thor- 
oughly as  it  is  for  that  purpose, 'the  produci 
in  the  fountains  will  keep  for  any  length  ol 
time,  and  an  export  trade  is  now  biding  built 
up  in  the  article.  Spain  has  been  the  fir-;l 
country  to  make  a  start,  and  several  genera- 
tors and  fountains  have  lately  been  seni 
there.  One  generator  of  thi  siz>  ordinarily 
used  here  will  iniko  abiut  2175  gallons  of 
gas  at  a  charge — enough  to  supply  750  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  English  system  ol 
manufacture  is  to  store  the  gas  iu  a  gas- 
ometer, and  pump  it  into  bottles  when  de 
sired  for  use.  The  largi-st  firm  of  the  kinc 
in  this  city  controls  now  about  two  hundrer 
oatents  in  the  various  departments.  I 
manufactures  not  only  "soda"  water  anc 
ill  the  appliances  of  fountnins  and  fixturei 
for  dispensing  it.  but  also  the  fruit  syrupa 
boxes  and  other  details  required,  even  shoe 
ing  their  own  horses.  "Soda''  water  ii 
kept  on  tap  in  the  factory  for  the  refresh 
ment  of  the  hands,  the  same  as  lager  bee 
iu  breweries,  or  ice-water  in  ordinary  es 
tablishments.  Between  three  and  fou 
hundred  men  are  employed  during  the  bus; 
season,  from  January  to  July,  chiefly  mak 
ing  dispensing  apparatus  and  fixtures 
After  the  Fourth,  the  demands  of  thos 
going  into  the  business  has  been  pret'; 
well  supplied,  and  the  work  of  the  factor; 
is  cut  down  to  the  manufacture  of  supplii 
to  the  "plant."  ''Soda'*  water  is  alsi 
used  about  the  factory  premises  as  a  fire 
extinguisher.  The  most  popular  flavoriu 
for  soda  is  the  same  as  for  ice  cream- 
vanilla — about  one  person  in  every  thre 
calling  for  it.  Lemon  ranks  next  and  sai-sa 
parilla  next,  after  which  the  various  flavor 
are  about  on  a  par  as  to  popularity.  Ho 
soda,  so-called,  now  so  commonly  suppliei 
in  winter,  is  merely  hot  wat.  r  flavored  wit' 
the  ordinary  syrups.  A  special  fountain  i 
supplied  for  dispensing  this  from  the  ordic 
ary  apparatus.  The  ordinary  purchaser  c 
five-cent  glasses  of  soda  water  does  nc 
realize  that  he  is  giving  about  tw 
hundred  aud  fifty  per  cent  to  the  dealer.- 
Analysi. 

•  »  — 

KICE    CILTTRE    iS   G4EIFOR.\IA. 


Last  spring  L.  F.  Moulton  planted  som 
Carolina  rice  on  some  low  land  on  Butt 
creek.  He  regards  the  experiment  as 
success,  says  the  Colusa  Sun:  "M 
Moulton  has  some  6,000  acres  of  laud  sui 
able  for  rice.  The  Crocker  estate  has  1,00 
or  more  acres  adapted  to  the  same.  Eug: 
neers  Grunsky  and  Wilkinson,  the  latter  c 
the  Southern  Pacific,  will  visit  the  Davi 
Slough,  opposite  Princetown,  aud  mak 
plans  and  estimates  of  a  head-gate.  Wat€ 
cgn  be  taken  through  this  natural  outU 
several  feet  below  low  water,  and  will  covt 
all  the  land  above  named.  The  water  uo' 
standing  in  the  lake  into  which  Butte  cree 
flows  is  ten  feet  above  the  water  now  in  th 
river,  and  a  short  canal  will  take  it  or 
near  Butte  blough.  So  there  is  a  complet 
system  for  rice-growing.  In  a  few  yeai 
we  hope  to  see  laud  now  called  waste  put  t 
one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  i 
which  any  of   the  world  is  engaged." 
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SAN   FRAXCLSCO    MERCHANT. 
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Ol  K      RAI*<I>S      «BKOAD 


Froit-gTOwing  in  California— saja  tb^ 
Sacrameclo  Bt« — has  corot  to  be  such  a 
gTfttt  iDilaatnr,  aKhongh  it  is  Jtrt  in  its  in- 
fancy, thai  the  people  take  tTtrythinp  as  a 
niatttr  of  fact.  Th^rr  are,  appartully,  no 
•arpris-s.  The  time  was  whm  thcT  woaM 
deTote  much  time  to  the  discussion  of  tb- 
fact  that  a  carload  of  orchard  prodacl»*  had 
^  ■  <-  nt  across  thv  Contintut  to  tickle  thf 
^  of  the  Easteners.  Now  Ibt^y  p«y 
„  ...:  ution  to  the  forwarding  of  a  whole 
Irainload  of  fruit,  and  wbm.  a  few  weeks 
rinct",  three  carloads  of  Calrfomia  raisins 
were  sent  to  London,  but  Tery  feW  persons 
tboagbt  it  was  worth  while  mentioning. 
Tbey  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
world's  metropoIL*  bad  always  bought  her 
ral'tius  here  and  would  always  coutinne  to 
do  so. 

That  shipment  was,  in  fact,  one  of  th*^ 
greatest  hykuU  in  the  tustory  of  California, 
next  to  the  diacoTrry  of  gold.  The  raisin> 
were  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  t" 
Ibe  b':St  Malaga  layt^ra,  and  brought  fai 
bettt-r  prices;  and  since  that  first  tot  wa> 
Bent  across  the  shipper*  biTe  rtceived  largt 
orders  from  the  leading  European  riiies. 

At  the  first  blasb,  it  setmed  a  ridiculous 
waste  of  breath  to  talk  of  California  grow- 
ing aad  caring  raisins  as  successfolly  a>- 
the  old  countries,  where  the  industry  has 
been  conducted  for  ages,  and  has  be^en.  to 
a  certain  extent,  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
existence.  It  does  sot  seem  possible  to  the 
average  person — or  it  would  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  p«rople  on  the  Eastti-m  borders  of 
our  country — that  there  is  any  locality  in 
the  I'nited  SlattrS  that  cin  compete  with 
■unny  France,  Italy  or  8pain  in  marketingr' 
giap^tf.  It  would  at  first  be  contended  that 
we  neither  had  the  soil  nor  climate  snitable 
lor  such  an  unnertaking,  and  it  would  also 
be  declared  that  American  labor  could  not 
make  raisins  alongside  of  the  countries  just 
referred  to. 

The  credit  of  suggesting  that  London 
would  be  a  profitable  market  for  the  ship- 
ment of  California  products  belongs  to 
Darid  Lubin,  of  this  city.  While  on  a 
tour  through  Europe  be  contributed  a  series 
of  interesting  letters  to  the  columns  of  the 
Btt,  and  in  some  of  them  be  urged  that  it 
»  -  I  he  a  most  profitable  experiment  for 
aia  to  make.      At  first  he  contended 

: ^^lifomia  should  make   a   permanent 

exhibit  in  London,  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  made  in  the  East.  There  were 
not  a  few  that  laughed  at  this  idea,  but 
these  Sttme  scoffers  have  since  been  weaned 
over,  and  now  agree  that  the  undertaking 
cannot  be  anything  but  a  success.  The 
■cheme  has  so  far  developed  that  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  now  sees  the  matter  in  the 
sam^-  light  as  Mr.  Lubin,  and  will  make  an 
effort  towards  making  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  fruits,  wiotb,  nuts,  minerals,  etc.,  in  the 
great  dty. 

In  discussing  the  practicability  of  ship- 
ping raisins  to  the  European  market,  Mr. 
Lubin  liAid  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  it  would  always  prove  a  rtmune- 
imtive  undertaking,  despite  the  cheap  labor 
we  have  to  contend  against  and  the  long 
shipments  that  have  to  be  made.  He  said 
that  there  were  some  vt^ry  peculiar  laws  in 
Europe  which  worked  greatly  in  oni  favor. 
Whtn  yon  lake  into  consideration,  stated 
Mr  I  Tibin.  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
.  governments  in  keeping  up  their 
princes,  lords,  and  other  personages, 
abd  the  va»t  armies,  you  must  kno'v  that 
the  money  for  doing   so    is   secured  by  tax- 


ing the  people.  That  is  what  rack-rtnling 
was  invented  for.  The  farmers,  orchard- 
isls  and  vineyardists,  toil  year  In  and  ;ear 
out,  and  the  longer  they  toil  the  poorer 
they  get.  The  bulk  of  their  earnings  sup- 
port the  royalty,  and  the  owners  of  the 
laud  also  manage  to  wax  fat.  With  our 
system*  of  land  holdings,  giving  every  man 
the  right  to  own  and  manage  real  estate  as 
pleuses  him  best,  and  our  good  wages  and 
comparatively  light  taxes,  we  can  not  only 
compete  with  but  outsell  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers, in  cases  where  it  does  not  require  a 
v«ry  great  amount  or  series  of  manipula- 
tions. If  thtt  line  of  argument  is  correct, 
continued  Mr.  Lubin,  there  is  no  reason 
why  California  should  not  become  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world.  If  this  law 
is  incorrect,  then  we  would  ere  this  have 
been  checkmated  by  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Italian,  not  alone  from  having  any  of  the 
products  ever  sold  in  Europe,  except  as 
curiosities,  but  we  would  have  been  unable 
to  have  sold  a  pound  of  them  at  a  high 
price.  Then  the  Spaniard  and  Italian 
tvould  have  sold  their  products  here,  could 
ihey  have  done  so,  and  the  result  would 
uave  been  that  no  more  orchards  and  vine- 
yards would  have  been  in  existence,  except 
for  green  fruits  for  immediate  consumption. 
If  we  have  an  advantage  in  a  single  case 
of  goods,  the  same  advantage  is  inherent 
in  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  cases,  and  ibis 
same  advantage  will  accrue  to  California 
just  as  long  as  we  have  ownership  of  land 
and  no  king  and  no  standing  army. 
American  bread  and  American  meats  have 
been  sent  abroad  and  t^ld  with  profit  for 
many  years,  and  will  continue  to  be  unless 
they  kick  them  out  by  high  tariff,  and  the 
same  rule,  be  believefi,  will  work  with  other 
American  products. 

Mr.  Lubin  said  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
Committee  can  succeed  in  placing  a  decent 
exhibit  in  London  under  the  management 
of  a  shrewd  man,  he  will  not  only  have  no 
trouble  in  making  a  market  there,  but  will 
create  a  demand  for  the  goods  in  other 
countries.  Ouce  get  the  exhibit  in  London 
and  let  the  Britishers  get  a  taste  of  the 
California  wines  and  fruits,  they  will  never 
want  any  others. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 

I  Trade,  the  Committee  appointed  to  canvass 

!  the  matter  of  sending  a  show  abroard,  re- 

!  ported  in  favor  of  it,  and  su^ested    that  a 

;  committee  of  one  hundred  men,  selected 

from  all  parts  of  the  State,  be  appointed  to 

make  final  arrangements.     The  report  was 

signed   by  Wm.  H.  Mills.  G.  L.  Simmons 

and  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  and  President  Hatch 

will  appoint  his  committee  of  one  hundred 

shortly.     The    opinion    of  the    ComEoittee 

was  that  the  plan  was   entirely  practicable, 

and    it    was  urg*rd  that   no  time  be  lost  in 

completing  the  final  details. 

Mr.  Lnbin  concluded  bis  interview  by 
saying  that  after  the  London  exhibit  has 
proved  what  is  hoped  for  it,  and  a  demand 
is  created  for  California  fruits,  we  can  com- 
pel the  Spaniards  to  consume  all  of  their 
raiaina  at  home  or  quit  preparing  them 
The  same  could  be  said  of  our  wines.  We 
would  even  make  the  Frenchmen  acknow* 
ledge  that  tbey  could  not  surpass  us  in  the 
quality  of  grape-juice. 


THF.     FKAZEB     PRO<  L.VH. 


L.  D.  CoMBE,  the  well-known  wine  man 
of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  has  gone  down  to 
Paras,  Mexico,  with  the  intention  of  laying 
out  a  vineyard  of  300  acres,  which  he  will 
superintend.  The  very  best  varieties  of 
i  grapes  will  be  planted,  and  the  economic 
[  value  of  cheap  pccn  iab«r  will  be  test«d. 


AnIonlMhIov     Prarlirnl    Re^iilln    Al- 
ia in*-il     ia      I  r^nlluK     H  Inn 
h>      lltl«     \aluabl« 
l>lsroTerjr. 


It  ;-s  a,  m  liter  of  ci-ngratulation  that  this 
Electro-Magnetic  Discovery  has  at  last  been 
put  into  a  practical  commercial  condition, 
and  establishes  a  much  needed  usefulness 
to  viticulture.  To  fnlly  carry  out  and  »p- 
ply  the  benefits  of  this  discovery  the  Purity 
Wine  Company  of  California  has  been  in- 
corporated. The  plant  of  the  Company 
has  been  started  with  a  tankage  capacity  of 
four  thousand  gallons,  consisting  of  eight 
tanks,  each  five  hundred  gallons.  Thes 
oak  tanks  have  been  specially  constructed 
long  and  narrow,  being  about  9  feet  in 
height  and  about  4  feet  wide  at  the  bilge. 
This  is  to  enable  the  placing  on  of  the  elec- 
tric wire  for  a  greater  space  on  the  pack- 
ages. This  wire  has  been  put  on  with  the 
aid  of  a  lathe  specially  constructed,  and 
covers  about  5  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
casks  around  their  center.  Being  erected 
on  end  the  casks  were  filled  with  wines  of 
fair  ordinary  quality  IS-ST  rintage,  riz.: 
Zinfaudel  claret,  Folle  Blanche  white 
wine,  port,  sherry,  and  new  brandy.  The 
electric  current  was  applied  during  the 
space  of  three  weeks — day  and  night,  on 
the  inductive  principle,  which  simply  acts 
from  the  exterior  of  the  casks,  the  current 
being  directed  through  the  staves,  perfectly 
magnetizing  the  liquid  contents. 

The  chemical  action  on  the  wines  and 
brandies  has  produced  wonderful  results, 
far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  in- 
ventor,  who  had  till  now  been  governed  by 
results  of  trifling  quantities  subjected  to  the 
current  from  a  small  electric  battery.  This 
being  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence that  large  bodies  of  liquor  had  been 
submitted  to  the  electro- magnetic  process, 
the  effects  have  been  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest.  When  the  electric  cur- 
rent was  attached  the  agitation  to  the  liquor 
could  be  distinctly  discerned  by  feeling  a 
tremor  manifest  itself  on  touching  the 
casks.  The  hoops,  even  those  remote  from 
the  wire  at  either  end,  became  instantly 
charged  with  electricity  sufficient  to  convey 
a  severe  shock  when  touched.  These  facts 
proved  the  powerful  influence  of  the  in- 
ductive current  un  the  contents  of  the 
casks.  From  time  to  time  during  the  pro- 
cess of  treatment  the  wintjs  were  examined, 
and  the  samples  displayed  the  chemical  ac- 
tion and  changes  taking  place.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  fermenting  germs  and 
protean  compounds  were  becoming  paral- 
yzed, and  were  being  precipitated  as  inert 
particles  into  a  decompoeed  sediment. 

The  tronsformatioa  of  the  essential  oils 
into  ethers  was  apparent  wbc-n  ten  days 
under  the  process.  Upon  examining  tbe 
precipitation  there  was  fully  six  inches  of 
sediment  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  casks,  which 
proved  a  most  vicious  compound — earthy 
and  woody  to  the  taste.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  tbe  wines  under  treat- 
ment had  been  subjected  to  tbe  usual  rack- 
ing three  times  sinc^  made  and  was  appa- 
rently quite  clear  when  pumped  into  the 
tanks.  From  this  obeervatjou  an  important 
deduction  can  be  made,  that  the  magnetic 
treatment  perfectly  purifies  and  refines  the 
wines  in  tbe  short  period  mentioned, 
whereas  it  is  questionable  if  several  ye^rs 
of  the  old  process  would  prove  so  thorough 
in  its  effects.  After  ten  days  tbe  wine  com- 
menced to  develop  tbe  fragraucy  and 
aroma  of   matured  wini-s — supplanting  en- 


tirely the  crude,  raw  smell  appertaining  to 
new  wines.  Tbe  color  acquired  a  briiliazkcy 
seldom  seen  in  wine — this  shining  bright- 
ness called  the  "fiery  eye"  became  visible 
when  submitted  to  a  vivid  light,  and  may 
be  regarded   as  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

The  wines  upon  being  drawn  off  into 
puncheons  were  permitted  to  rest  for  ons 
week,  and  during  the  period  improved  to  a 
marked  degree.  They  have  since  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  connoisseurv,  who 
have  unanimously  expressed  tbe  one  opin- 
ion that  a  perfect  vine  in  taste,  bouquet, 
and  color  has  been  developed  from  a  new 
rough  product .  That  a  result  has  been  ac- 
quired in  one  day  that  is  speculative  to  an 
tidpate  might  be  realiced  io  several  yean 
under  the  old  process. 

It  is  tbe  intention  of  tbe  Parity  Wia« 
Com  pany  to  bottle  the  wines  already 
treated,  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  local 
and  Eastern  markets  with  the  hope  of  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  our  most  valuable 
product,  and  establishing  a  system  of  ship* 
ping  pure  wines  only.  Tbe  Company .  en. 
couraged  by  tbe  output  of  their  experi- 
mental plant  and  the  demands  of  several 
influential  viticulturists,  propose  to  extend 
their  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  that 
are  cert^^n  to  exist  and  tbe  probability  is 
that  one  million  gallons  will  be  put  through 
the  process  of  the  vintage  of  1S$8.  Winei 
that  are  fermented  through  will  be  received 
for  treatment  as  early  as  February  next. 
Tbe  cost  of  treating  will  be  less  than  half 
the  expense  of  maturing  under  tbe  old  pro* 
cess.  In  conclusion  tbe  expression  of  an 
intelligent  viticulturist  may  be  quoted  to 
demonstrate  the  immense  benefit  accruing 
to  this  State  when  be  stated  that  "  Baw 
wiue  in  future  would  be  sent  to  tbe  refinery 
tbe  same  as  raw  sugar." 


I'SE  PLENTY  OP  APPLXS. 


Apples  are  abundant  and  cheap  this  year, 
and  there  is  no  more  oseful  fruit.  Baw, 
stewed,  baked  or  pres-erved,  they  are  whole- 
some, toothsome  and  nutritious.  The  fall 
apples  are  tbe  most  juicy  and  delidoits, 
but  do  not  keep,  and  for  that  reason  bare 
to  be  sold  cheap.  Every  good-sized  family 
should  buy  a  barrel  of  them  at  once  for  im- 
mediate u^,  and  save  them  from  spoiling 
by  eating  them.  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  might  also  be  made  into  jelly  by  eor- 
ing  them  and  boiling  skin  and  all.  Bed 
apples  are  best  for  this  purpose,  as  tbe 
color  of  the  skin  gives  a  fine  rich  tint  to  the 
jelly.  It  is  tbe  cheapest  of  all  jellies,  and 
remarkably  good  when  well  made. 


Srxct  1862,  France  has  brought  under  ir- 
rigation 2,500,000  acres  of  grass  lands  by 
means  of  canals  and  other  engineering 
works,  and  by  so  doing  has  doubled,  and, 
in  some  cases,  tripltii,  the  yield  of  hay  per 
acre.  About  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
arable  land  in  Holland  is  under  grass;  in 
France  that  percentage  is  IP4,  and  in  Ger- 
many 12.  In  France  the  yield  of  tobacco 
^s  fourteen  cuts  per  acre,  and  in  Belgium 
seventeen  cuts. 


Latest  aj>vices  from  tbe  leading  wine 
districts  of  France  are  of  a  most  favorable 
character,  and  a  large  production  is  en- 
sured. According  to  the  official  report 
from  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
the  vines  have  regained  their  ancient 
prosperity.  Tbe  department  of  Gard  has 
produced  six  million  hectolitres,  H^raolt 
about  eight  millions,  and  the  Gironde  mof« 
than  two  and  a  half  million  hectolitre*. 
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SAN   FRAlsCISOO    ArERCHANT. 
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tFRl'IT    DRiriNV. 


S.  W.  Lovell,  writing  in  the  Atneiican 
Agrini/turist,  says:  Froit  evaporating  is  a 
busiutBs  requiring  cartful  study  and  exper- 
ience to  be  successful,  as  I  Lave  found  after 
n  number  of  years  of  faithful  study.  Our 
grafted  varieties  of  apples  yield  from  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  the  evaporated  fruit  to  each 
bushel  of  fift}  pounds  of  green  apples,  ac 
cording  to  the  care  and  management  the 
fruit  gets  during  its  preparatio'  and  dry- 
lug.  The  best  paring  machines  are  none 
too  good,  and  until  1886  there  was  not  a 
Worthy  one  to  be  had.  But  now  several 
very  practical  machines  are  in  use.  I  pre- 
fer machines  that  pare,  core  and  slice  at  the 
same  time,  though  I  used  to  think  a  sepa- 
rate slicer  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  pro- 
duction. But  I  can  now  get  eight  pounds 
to  the  bushel  by  the  use  of  the  combined 
Tabor  machine.  Two  girls  with  this  ma- 
chine can  prepare  thirty  bushels  of  apples 
in  ten  hours,  and  they  work  for  sixty  cents 
per  day  each.  To  save  fruit,  paring  ma- 
chines must  have  the  best  care.  Tbe  knife- 
gnards,  knives  and  coring  tubes  should  al- 
ways be  ready  for  exchange,  and  a  machine 
without  interchangeable  parts  is  practically 
worthless. 

A  popxilar  senlimeut  i'  ^isiug  against  the 
use  of  so  much  sulphur  in  bleaching  fruit. 
I  am  glad  to  see  it,  but  bleaching  of  some 
kind  will  be  followtd  for  some  time  yet. 
Apples  and  peaches  should  be  introduced 
to  the  bleach  as  soon  as  pared,  as  after  that 
a  good  color  cannot  be  had,  as  they  turn 
red  by  delay.  A  good  way  to  preserve  the 
fruit  for  the  bleacher  is  to  run  it  as  soon  as 
pared  into  a  vat  filled  with  water  made 
brackish  with  salt,  being  careful  not  to  add 
too  much  salt,  as  then  the  fruit,  when  dried, 
would  gather  moisture  and  damage  its  mar- 
'keting  quality. 

S  rtad  the  fruit  for  diying  on  trays  made 
of  Ko.  5  galvauiztd  wire  cloth. 

I  prefer  steam  heat  for  drying,  because 
by  it  much  more  work  can  be  done  by 
one  fire  than  by  the  furnace  system,  and 
insurance  rates  are  lower.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  leave  the  fruit  in  the  evapo- 
rator so  long  as  to  turn  it  brown.  I  take 
out  the  fruit  rather  early  and  spread  it 
about  ten  inches  deep  on  a  curing  floor, 
where  it  lies  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and 
is  shoveled  over  once  or  twice  before  pack- 
ing. In  this  way  one  can  take  fruit  from 
the  dryer  while  it  is  quite  damp,  saving 
fuel  and  increasing  ihe  working  capacity  of 
the  machine.  We  also  get  a  more  market- 
able quality  of  fruit,  for  the  color  will  be 
better.  But  I  am  not  advising  packing 
fruit  before  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  which  is 
bound  to  cause  shrinkage;  and  so  much  of 
this  has  been  done  (especially  on  bleached 
fruit,  that  will  keep  in  quite  a  damp  condi- 
tion), that  commi?sion  merchants  have  got 
into  a  notion  that  all  packages  of  evapo- 
rated fruits  must  be  docked  lor  shrinkage. 

No  machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do 
good  work  on  peaches  ripe  enough  to  be  of 
rich  flavor,  so  they  must  be  prepared  by 
baud.  They  must  be  bleached  like  apples, 
and  spread  on  trays  with  the  fiat  side  nest 
to  the  wire,  to  keep  the  pieces  in  nice  shape. 
Peaches  are  packed  in  twenty-five  pound 
boxes,  and  a  nice  facing  is  laid  next  to  the 
cover.  Considerable  care  is  necessary  in 
drying  blackberries  and  black  raspberries, 
particularly  to  see  that  they  don't  dry  too 
much.  I  hardly  dry  them  enough,  but 
spread  them  in  my  curing  room  six  inches 
deep,  and  shovel  them  over  a  few  times 
until   they    are   thoroughly    dried.       Four 


pounds  of  the  black  raspberries  will  make 
one  pound  of  dried  fruit,  and  a  buj^hel  of 
peaches  will  produce  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
the  dried  article. 

Evaporattd  apples  in  ring  slices  are 
packed  for  Eiistern  markets  in  boxes  holdiug 
fifty  pounds.  Two  pieces  of  paper  are 
placed  in  the  boxes  next  the  cover  and  placed 
so  that  they  will  fold  back  each  way  from 
the  centtT,  lapping  down  on  the  side  of  the 
box,  and  then  the  ring  slices  are  laid  in 
rows  on  the  paper,  with  one-half  lapping 
so  as  to  make  a  nice  facing;  then  the  box  is 
filled  (rom  the  bottom,  and  if  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  dried  a  press  is  necessary  to  get 
fifty  pounds  into  the  boxes  commonly  used. 

So  much  depends  on  proper  management 
and  experience  that  it  is  diflicult  to  give  ac- 
curate estimates  about  the  business.  One 
may  make  a  failure  out  of  the  same  run 
that  another  would  turn  to  profit.  But  T 
will  make  two  estimates.  The  first  is  on  a 
business  of  drying  three  hundred  bushels 
of  apples  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoning  at  the  low  rate  we  may  expect  for 
this  season,  as  the  crop  is  general: 

300   bushels  apples,  at   10   cents  per 

bushel $30  00 

28  girls   to   run  paring  machines,  at 

GO  ctnts  per  day 16  00 

2  men  to  handle  apples,  at  $1.25  per 

day 2  50 

2  men    to   attend  the   evaporator,  at 

$1.25 2  50 

2  boys   to   attend   the   bleaching,  at 

75  cents , .      1  50 

2  men  to  attend  the  fires 2  50 

Fuel 4  50 

Incidental  expenses 5  00 

Total  expenses 55  00 

Cr.  by  1800   pounds  dried  fruit  at 

6  cents  per  pound 108  00 

Net  profit  per  day $33  70 

On  an  evaporator  of  seventy- five  bushels' 
capacity  in  twenty-four  hours,  such  as  the 
large  fruit  grower  wantd  who  handles  his 
own  crop,  the  showing  should  be  like  this: 

75  bushels  of  apples  at  10  cents $7  50 

5  girls,  day  and  evening,  at  76  cents.  3  75 

2  men  at  $1.25 2  50 

Fuel  and  incidental  expenses 4  00 

Total  expenses 17  00 

Cr.  by   450   pounds  dried  fruit,  at 

6  cents 27  00 

Net  profit  per  day $9  25 

The  figures  allow  only  six  pounds  of  dried 
fruit  to  the  bushels  of  green  apples,  where- 
as good  management  may  increase  the  pro- 
portion. 

The  estimates  for  labor  are  very  close, 
but  from  these  two  statements  fruit-growers 
can  readily  figure  out  whether  they  can 
make  any  money  in  evaporating  or  not. 
My  statements  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  business  is  managed  closely, 
and  that  apples  are  not  allowed  to  rot  or 
machines  to  take  care  of  themselves;  nor 
have__I  allowed  for  the  waste.  But  if  you 
use  steam,  you  can  make  the  waste  int<j 
vinegar  stock  worth  about  $3  per  barrel, 
if  the  buyer  furnishes  the  barrels.  After 
the  pomace  has  lain  about  six  days,  it  can 
be  pressed  again,  and  gives  about  quarter 
as  much  juice  as  at  first,  after  which  the 
pomace  may  be  burned  for  fuel  in  any 
boiler  furnace  with  a  good  draught,  espe- 
cially if  a  little  wood  or  coal  is  added,  I 
do  not  think  the  many  little  cook-stove 
evaporating  devises  can  be  recommended  at 
the  present  prices,  as  sun-dried  fruit  can 
be  prepared  quite  as  rapidly  and  brings 
very  nearly  as  much  as  evaporated.  Well- 
organized  evaporating  houses  are  the  only 
reliable  means  of  gaining  a  profit  at  this 
business,  and  one  must  be  very  sure  of 
being    right    before    going    ahead.       Our 


Western  New  York  markets  are  now  offer- 
ing six  cents  per  ponnd  for  evaporated 
apples  of  prime  quality  at  the  evaporator, 
in  sacks  furnished  by  the  buyer.  This  is 
as  good  as  eight  cents  in  New  York  City, 
as  there  is  no  packing,  freights  nor  com- 
mission. 

ADtXTCRATlON     DOX'T    PAY. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  says  Bonjorfs  Cir- 
cular^ to  accord  to  The  Christian  Union  full 
credit  for  a  timely  and  estimable  public  ser- 
vice which  it  has  just  rendered,  through  an 
unbiassed  scientific  iuvtstigtitiou  iuto  the 
character  and  extent  of  adulterations  prac- 
ticed by  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  of  New  York  City.  The 
motive  and  the  method  of  the  investigation 
are  clearly  indicated  in  the  following  edi- 
torial extracts,  viz.: 

We  have  shared  the  general  impression 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  pure 
wine;  that  the  wines  of  commerce  are  adul- 
terated compounds  in  which  the  pure  juict 
of  the  grape  bears  a  small  part;  that  bran- 
dies are  similarly  composed  of  various  nox 
ions  materials;  and  that  the  worst,  or  at 
least  the  most  flagrant,  evils  of  drinking 
would  be  considerably  mitigated  if  some 
means  could  be  discovtrd  to  guard  aguinst 
adulteration  and  secure  pure  wines  and 
liquors 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  at  a  distances 
it  is  proper  to  introduce  this  report  by  say- 
ing that  in  New  York  City,  where  Dr.  Al- 
bert R.  Ledous  is  known,  no  words  of  ours 
are  needed  to  guarantee  the  impartiality 
and  accuracy  of  his  scientific  work.  As  an 
expert  he  has  no  superior  in  the  countr}'; 
and  the  absolute  impartiality  of  his  exami- 
nations, as  well  as  their  thoroughness,  can 
be  relied  upon.  But  if  it  were  possible  that 
his  prejudices  "should  color  his  scientific  re- 
port, those  prejudices  would  be  against,  not 
favorable  to,  wine-drinkiug,  since  he  is  a 
strenuous  temperance  man,  and  entered 
into  this  examination,  when  Tlie  Christian 
Union  proposed  it  to  him,  with  enthusiasm^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  it  was  to 
serve. 

In  order  to  make  the  piopostd  examina 
tion  his  agent  purchased  wines  and  bran. 
dies  at  different  liquor  saloons,  some  of  the 
second,  others  of  the  third,  class.  The 
most  aristocratic  driuking-places  were  not 
visited.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  object  for  which  they  were  purchased 
was  not  disclosed 

The  testimony  of  this  report,  a  testimony 
which  cannot  well  be  shaken  by  anything 
less  than  another  chemical  examination 
equally  thorough  and  on  specimens  pur- 
chased with  equal  impartiality,  is  that  the 
wines  sold  in  the  second  and  third  class 
saloons  in  New  York  City  are  not  adulter- 
ated to  any  very  considerable  extent,  ex- 
cept as  cheaper  wines  are  mixed  with  them 
or  they  are  diluted  with  water  or  fortifit-d 
by  spirits.  This  is  the  scientifically  ascer- 
tained /act.  The  natural  deduction  from 
that  fact  is  that  the  cheap  wines  made  in 
America  are  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  manufacture  tpnrious  imitations.  The 
cheap  wines  have  driven  the  manufactured 
article  from  the  market.  For  so  much  as 
this  we  may  give  thanks  to  the  vineyards  of 
Ohio  and  California. 

In  his  report,  Dr.  Ledoux  says: 

Having  previously  made  an  examination 
of  whiskies  as  sold  in  New  York,  I  confined 
myself  to  braody  and  sherry  and  port 
wines,  because  in  Europe  these  articles 
suffer   most   from    adulteration,   and  have 


that  reputation  here.  Whiskey — the  most 
common  intoxicant  in  America,  if  we  ex- 
clude beer — my  previous  investigations 
have  shown  to  be  rarely  adulterated  in  any 
manner  to  make  it  more  harmful,  the  alco- 
hol ouly  being  increased  or  diminished  arti- 
ficially, and  the  various  *•  bleudings''  and 
changes  being  usually  in  the  Hue  of  harm- 
Ubs  flavoring,  coloring,  etc 

The  prices  asked  for  brandy  varied  from 
50  cents  to  §1.70  per  quart;  for  sherry  and 
port,  from  45  cents  to  $1  per  quart.  All 
the  samples  were  exiuniued  qualitatively 
for  adulteration,  and  fifteen  subjected  to  a 
more  complete  analysis 

The  difference  between  all  wines  and  dis- 
tilled  liquors  from  the  chemist's  standpoint 
is  small.  They  are  all  mixtures  of  walei 
and  alcohol — first,  with  slight  difiVreuces 
in  sugar,  flavoring  and  coloring  matter.  lu 
natural  wines  and  liquors  the  difference 
that  distinguishes  one  from  another  in  tastt 
and  smell  is  in  subtle,  intangible  ethers 
and  these  ethers  and  flavors  produce  prac- 
tically no  physiological  effect. 

Whether  we  speak  of  the  good  or  bad 
effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  sys 
tern,  it  is  the  alcohol  that  pruduces  the  ef 
feet,  and  we  can  practically  disregard  thi 
other  constituents  iu  considering  the  ques 
tlou.     (I  am  speaking  nf  pure  liquors.) 

The  samples  analyzed  are  no  exception 
Iu  most  of  them — nearly  all — are  traces  o 
zinc,  lead  and  copper,  from  metallic  recep 
tacles,  pipes,  or  faucets  acted  upon  by  thi 
acid  liquids.  But  m^ny  soda  waters,  syrup; 
and  mineral  waters  sold  in  drug  stores  con 
tain,  from  the  same  cause,  more.  It  is  sel 
dom,  however,  that  these  poisonous  sub 
stances  are  present  in  suflScient  quantity  t 
produce  any  bad  effect;  in  no  instance  wa 
this  the  case  in  the  samples  as  analyze 
above.  There  are  large  additions  of  suga 
in  some,  of  burnt  sugar  color  in  many,  an 
of  cochineal  in  the  ports.  (No  logwoo 
w  as  discovered .)  There  were  sma; 
amounts  of  tannin  from  casks,  etc.,  etc. 

But  as  to  the  alcohol:  In  the  brandie 
two  samples  contained  more  than  the  noi 
mal — it  had  been  added — while  all  the  otl 
ers  had  been  more  or  less  diluted  witl 
water.  In  the  ports,  the  alcohol  in  all  bn 
one  sample  was  below  the  average  of  th 
natural  wine.  In  the  sherries  one  sampl 
had  been  '*  fortified''  and  one  greatly  di 
luted,  while  the  others  were  normal. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  flavors  and  color 
used  at  the  present  day  are  either  harmles 
or  emploj-ed  in  such  small  quantity  as  t 
be  fairly  left  out. of  consideration.  The 
sevre  to  increase  temptation  by  making  tl 
liquor  more  attractive  to  eye  and  palate 
but  liquors  manufactured  and  sold  at  th 
present  time  and  iu  this  city,  so  far  as  m 
tests  go,  are  not  injuriously  adulterated  b 
poisonous  substances. 


Kemedx  fob  DiPHTHEEiA. — Lime-water  i 
an  admirable  remedy  in  cases  of  diphtheria 
Its  local  effect  is  most  useful  in  cleansin] 
and  purifying  the  fauces,  and  its  mode  o 
application  is  the  easiest  imaginable.  I 
requires  no  spray  apparatus,  no  douching 
and  no  effort  at  gargling.  It  is  sofficien 
to  have  the  patient  slowly  swallow  a  tea 
spoonful  or  mpre  every  hour,  in  order  I 
get  good  results  from  its  use.  This  fact  i 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  treatiuj 
children,  who  are  too  often  cruelly  torturet 
in  the  attempt  to  make  local  application 
to  the  throat.  Lime-water  can  be  give 
easily,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children 
and  there  are  few  cases  of  diphtheria  whic 
require  a  more  energetic  local  treatmec 
than  the  one  just  described. 
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BATTLt:  OF  TIIK  UOTTLKS. 


The  last  namber  of  the  Revue  Hcimtijiqw 
contaiu8  an  intercsling  nrticif  by  M.  E. 
Jlatuiu,  in  #bicb,  UDder  tbi*  btadiD^;  of 
''Ouo  Aspect  of  the  Wine  Question.''  an 
account  is  given  of  ibe  wines  of  tlie  diffcrt-nt 
Tioe-growiiig  coQutrits  and  tb<  ir  infliuucf 
OD  the  wine  trade  in  France.  Until  quit*- 
recently  Frencb  vine-growers  bflit-vtd  ibat 
thiy  would  never  have  to  t-uconuter  any 
commercial  competitiuu  for  tlieir  clarets 
and  chumpagne",  and  that  tht-ii  t'ld  reputn- 
tiou  and  the  quality  of  tbtirwiuis  wuuld 
always  ensure  a  good  murkt-t  and  excep- 
tioual  prices.  The  time,  however,  baa 
come  when  their  hopes  have  been  destroyed 
by  that  large  part  of  the  public  which, 
without  being  wealthy  enough  to  pay  a  very 
high  price,  wi'l  yet  not  do  without  their 
daily  bottle  of  wine. 

The  three  enemies  which  threaten  the 
French  vine-grower  are  the  eicessive  in- 
crease of  duly  on  wines;  the  frauds  and  the 
innumerable  imitations  of  French  labels; 
and  the  competition  of  the  small  vine-grow- 
ers abroad.  Russia,  Servia,  Greece,  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  are  all  counties  in  which 
viue-growiug  is  b  coming  an  important 
agricnltaral  industry,  and  quite  rtceutly 
Australia  has  joined  the  enemy  by  mauu 
fnctnring  wines  which,  though  they  art 
more  alcoholic  and  intoxicating,  are  not 
nulike  the  French  growths  known  as  Cote 
d'Or  and  Medoc  In  pointing  to  the 
growths  of  the  different  countries  and  their 
distinguishing  qualities,  the  writer  gives 
Hungary  the  first  place,  after  France, 
among  vine-growing  countries,  as  produc- 
ing the  greatest  variety  of  growths.  Of 
these  the  growth  known  as  Tokay  is  the 
first  and  foremost,  and  it  is  celebrated  all 
over  the  world.  According  to  the  Hunga- 
rian proverb  its  color  as  wtll  as  its  price  is 
gold.  It  is  grown  only  in  a  district  of  four 
villages;  and  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  different  Tokays  are  those  known  as  St. 
Th^r^se,  Szarwach,  and  Mezer-Male. 

Less  expensive,  but  equally  well  known, 
arc  the  growths  known  as  Lugosch,  Ruszt^ 
Bosing,  and  Xeszmelyer;  while  the  Hanga- 
rian  claret  known  a»  Corlovitz  has  become 
a  favorite  tonic  in  England.  Concerning 
it  we  are  told,  **  Carlovitz  is  a  sweet,  red 
wine,  very  light,  and  *  d'uue  grand  fin. 
esse,'  '*  The  degree  of  perfection  which 
Tine-growing  has  attained  in  Hungary  in 
the  course  of  the  lost  few  years  is  chiedy 
dae  to  the  poweifoJ  aid  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  every  effort  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  industry.  Special  experts  have  been 
appointed  to  inspect  and  inquire  into  mat- 
ters connected  with  viui-growiug;  and  in 
1881  a  vault  was  opened  at  Budapest  where 
wines  may  be  sent  direct  by  the  proprietors, 
the  administration  analyzing  the  contents 
of  each  vat,  and  accepting  only  wines 
which  are  absolutely  pure.  The  great  ene- 
my vthich  is  threatening  Hungarian  vines 
ia  the  phylloxera,  which  threatens  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  many  of  tbe  small  vine-growers. 
After  Hungary,  Khenish  Prussia  is  the 
most  important  competitor  of  Franc 
wine-growing.  The  growths  may  be  divided 
into  the  wines  grown  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  those  on  the  left  bank,  and  those 
known  as  Moselle.  Of  the  latter  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  best  known: — Braunebt-rg, 
Thiergarten,  Neuberg,  Josephofe,  Ohligs- 
berg,  Winningen,  Scharzberg,  Erdau.  Bern- 
kastel,  Winnch,  Graach,  Welden,  and  I'is- 
porter.  Most  of  these  wines  goto  Belgium, 
where,  for  their  lightness  and  pleasant 
taste,  they  are  much  appreciated.  The 
wines  grown  in  the   Ahr  valley,  between 


BoiiU  and  Cobhntz,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  growths  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rbiue.  They  are  white,  dry,  aromatic, 
and  spirituous;  but  they  do  not  lose  their 
rough  flavor  till  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
vault  for  at  least  seven  years.  If  tbe  bar* 
vt  at  is  good,  the  Ahr  valley  produces  some 
3.000,000  bottles  of  wine.  One  of  the  best 
known  wiues  of  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  the  Lii  bfraunilch.  grown  near  Worms, 
and  the  fnr-famtd  Rudisheimer,  first  im- 
ported  from  Bourgoyne  by  Charlemagne- 
All  the  growths  on  Ihe  left  bank  have  less 
body  than  llosc  grown  on  the  right  bank, 
but  are  of  a  better  quality  and  have  a 
richer  flavor;  the  best  wines  on  Ihe  right 
bank  are  obtained  in  the  district  between 
Mayeuce  and  CoUenz.  Among  these  are 
tbe  wines  grown  at  Hochheiro,  Eltvillo^ 
Wfillrath  and  Johauuisberg.  All  others  are 
stronger  than  the  growths  of  the  left  bank, 
and  aromatic,  but  rather  dry,  and  require  a 
long  time  before  the y  obtain  all  their  good 
qualities. 

.\fttr  giving  a  Fhort  account  of  vine- 
growing  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  Col- 
ifnruia,  M.  Raloin  concludes  by  saying  : — 
"  Thus  everywhere,  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica, duties,  imitation,  and  local  production 
uiiike  a  terrible  war  on  our  wines.  .  .  . 
How  shall  we  battle  against  these  ?  By  in- 
creased dat'es  on  imports  ?  By  putting  a 
higher  duty  on  Euglish  coal  and  iron  ?  We 
ohuuot  undertake  to  indicate  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken.  It  is  our  business 
only  to  throw  light  on  a   situation  to  which 


people  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention. 
There  are  changes  which  no  one  can  alter; 
but  there  are  some  which  are  parity  brought 
about  by  ourselves,  for  commercial  conven- 
tions are  not  always  made  with  desirable 
care  and  prudence.  Some  have  been  voted 
by  Parliament  with  culpable  superficiality. 
One  of  these  is  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Mexico,  which  is  a  veritable  fool's  treaty. 
We  seem  to  forget  the  economic  truth 
which  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pointed  ont  lately  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs — '  The  commercial 
politics  are  a  nation's  strength  if  wisely  di' 
rected,  but  they  bring  about  its  ruin  when 
they  cause  all  its  resources  to  decrease.'  " 


grown,  because  no  animal  and  only  one  in- 
sect feeds  on  it.  Tbe  white  walnut  or  bat 
ternat  is  also  a  good  thing  to  plant.  The 
black  walnnt  has  a  transcendant  value  lit- 
tle known,  which  is  that  the  fine  European 
walnut  {Juglans  r<gia)  grows  finely  on  it, 
either  stock  or  top  grafted.  The  hardier 
varieties  of  this  finest  of  nuts  from  the  north 
of  Europe  should  succeed  top  grafted  on 
this  hardy  stock  in  all  the  middle  and 
Southern  States.  Tbe  writer  of  this  has 
sent  thousands  of  black  walnnt  seedlings  to 
California  for  this  purpose.  Horticulture 
has  yet  handredsof  profitable  paths  untrod- 


OLIVE   Cl'l.TCBE. 


THE  BLACK    H'AIiMVT. 


Every  land  owner,  isays  D.  B.  Wier  in 
Amei'uMn  Gardi-n,  should  plant  the  black 
walnut.  It  is  the  mo8t  valuable  of  trees. 
No  tree  can  nearly  approach  it  in  yearly 
future  value.  Prof.  Brown,  of  Ontario,  es- 
timates from  an  experience  of  his  own  that 
an  acre  planted  with  this  tree  may  in  fifty 
years  produce  a  value  of  $18,350.  Prof. 
Bcal,  from  his  exp 'rience,  thought  this  es- 
timate too  low.  Think  of  a  mean  annual 
income  of  $322  from  an  acre  of  trees,  the 
trees  and  planting  of  which  could  be  done 
for  less  than  $50.  At  least  every  waste 
place,  especially  if  the  soil  is  rich,  should 
be  planted  with  the  black  walnut.  It  is  a 
sturdy,    handsome,    vigorous    tree,     easily 


The  San  Francisco  SuVHin  reports  that 
during  no  season  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia have  so  many  olive  trees  been  planted 
as  were  set  out  during  the  past  winter- 
Statistics  collected  more  than  ten  years  ago 
showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  State 
was  suited  climatically  for  the  cuUivoiioQ 
of  the  olive,  and  now  capitalists  have  gone 
Into  tbe  business.  It  is  a  century  since  tbe 
Mission  Fathers  planted  the  first  olive  or- 
chards in  California.  In  some  cases  these 
groves  outlived  the  churches  and  dwellings 
erected  by  the  same  hands  in  their  vicinity. 
Some  of  the  fashionable  clubs  of  New  York 
are  supplied  with  olive  oil  from  California, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  supply 
will  be  large. 

Subscribe  for  the  Merchant, 
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Is  PocNDa. 


Sa!c  Frascbco        Oakland. 


Boiler  CotupouDd 

Keans 

Birtcy 

Bomx   

Braudy 

Canned  Goodj 

C'tiioa  MerchAndiso 

Chocolate 

Cigar. 

Clotbin^',  California  Manufactured . 

Coffee,  Green 

l)rU)C8  and  llerbe 

I>ry  Co-Hig 

Kiu|>tv  CoL-ka^es 

Kisli  I'lckled 

Fruit,  Dried 

"      GrecD  Deciduous 

Fuse 

Glue 

Hair 

Harda*are 

Hides 

Honev 

Hop. - ...... 

Hums 

Leather 

"      Scrap 

Lumtter 

Miscellaneous 

Malt 

Me:ctian<lisv,  Asiatic  (in  bond)  — 

Macbiuer]r 

MusUrdScod 

Nuts 

Oil,  Whale 

Fish 

Onions 

Potatoes. 

Powder 

t^uicksilver 

Kaisins 

Klce 

Salmon,  Canned 

•■       Picklvi 

Seed 

Shinjflcs.     

Sheep 

Silk 

Silk  Giwds 

Skins  and  Fun 

Sti^'ar  

Tea 

Vetfetabica 

Whalebone 

Wlni-     

Wool,  Oreaie 

"    Pulled 

"    Scoured 

Woolen  Goods 

S^rup 


1,260,430 

431, UIO 

180.120 

41,170 

2,820,500 

142,150 

12,630 

8,040 

28,070 

323,670 

42,770 

11,170 

40,000 

477.3B0 

802,220 


3,»14,51() 


Los  ASOELIS. 


1,976,850 


B,430 
24,390 

""4;776 

211,210 

29,170 

1,1U4.460 


167  360 

4!>6!6<i6 

3(15.120 

127,576 

<S1,140 

07.0O0 

22,030 

22,480 

30,760 

146,770 

2S1.570 

21,540 

180 

26,630 

20  000 

1,317,9110 


Totals. 22,463,550 


4,700 

164,43(1 

20,OoO 

59.'>,f<S0 

27,H00 

0211,470 

2,806,300 

1,727,500 

1 36,750 

10,050 

2,313.;M0 

1,97».«50 

'M,110 

032,570 

40,140 

330,800 


38,850 
14.386 


61,600 


9,110 
31,340 


300,290 
108,430 


81,6UO 
24,500 


176,690 


29,710 
108,120 


147,520 

183,d20 

10,230 


3.59.5,210       5.1iiO,770 


43.8  50 
319,380 


1,190 

'ibiooo 


1,413,830 
3,046,970 


1,118,020 
21..'>(X) 
71,110 

'  i'i.'oixi 
47.470 
22,210 


70,080 
6,729,730 


2,llo'.6lO 


2.602,710 
1.478,660 


43,160 
4,695,236 


26,000 


247.620 

107.O40 

97,970 


160 
36,300 


62,720 
'37;480 


167,200 


450,390 


406,690 


40,660 


I54,2«0 
26,000 


23,000 
10.000 


».KO 


66,300 


13,480 
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The  followisg  snmmftry  of  the  latest 
informfttiou  received  from  tbe  wiue  growing 
districts  of  Europe  is  obtnined  from  Ben- 
fort.s  CircnJar  : 

The  French  vintnse  hns  been  brought  to 
ft  close  both  in  the  T pper  and  Lower  Medoc 
as  well  as  in  certain  "  pahis,"  bat  in  some 
-palus,"  notftV.y  in  the  islands,  the  gath- 
ering of  grapes  still  continnes  and  will  not 
termluate  before  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber. The  amounts  brought  nnder  shelter 
are  getting  to  be  Fomethiug  extraordinary; 
they  certainly  surpass  expectations.  Most 
proprietors  "have  harvested  double  the 
amonnt  they  secured  in  1887,  and  several 
of  them  will  malce  three,  and  even  four 
times,  the  quantity  of  wine  they  produced 
last  year.  In  the  South,  in  the  Provence 
and  Kousillon,  the  quantity  secured  is 
greater  than  had  been  expected,  and  al- 
though there  is  much  irregularity  of  qual- 
ity, many  wines  promise  to  prove  quite  a 
success.  The  Dordogne  and  Armagnac 
have  done  well,  the  good  Bergerac  growths 
will  turn  out  excellent;  this  may  also  be 
said  of  tbe  Gers,  combining  a  good  yield 
with  creditable  quality.  The  Laiides  have 
great  abundance.  Central  Franpe  has  been 
backward,  and  exhibits  great  irregularity 
both  in  yield  and  quality.  Eminently  fav- 
orable returns  are  received  from  the  Beau- 
jolais  and  Mftconnais  in  every  respect.  A 
similar  report  reaches  us  from  Algeria;  good 
new  wines  Xt&ve  arrived  here  from  the  lat- 
ter, both  as  regards  color  and  degree.  Our 
own  Herault  wines  are  not  only  abundant, 
but  their  vinosily  is  strong,  and  the  flavor 
pure  and  unobjectionable. 

The  vintage  of  fine  wines  in  Burgundy  is 
not  quite  up  to  expectations  either  in  point 
of  quantity  or  quality;  old  wines,  notably 
of  1886,  are  therefore  in  request.  The 
quantity,  in  Charentes,  was  very  irregular 
this  vintage,  but,  as  regards  quality,  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  had  for  years. 

The  on  the  whole  satisfactory  September 
has  been  followed  by  a  most  variable  Octo. 
ber,  leading  to  a  good  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Rhenish  Hesse,  and  the  remaining 
German  wine  districts.  Maturity  has  been 
retarded  by  the  lack  of  warmth,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  last  week  of  the  current 
month  may  still  make  amends.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain   that  in  a  great  many 


localities  the  wine  will  turn  out  so  sour 
that  it  will  be  unfit  for  consumption  unless' 
sugar  be  added  to  it;  hence  the  Wiesbaden' 
Kheingau,  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pe- 
titioned tbi-  Imperial  Chancellor  to  suspend 
the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  so- 
called  natural  wines,  and- allow  sugar  and 
water  to  be  added  to  tl^e  must  of  the  1888 
crop.  For  a  couple  of  days  past  the  Haardt 
Mountain  District  has  been  in  full  swing, 
and  in  point  of  quantity  the  yield  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  half  an  average,  but  by 
way  of  compensation  the  quality  will,  in 
kU  likelihood,  turn  out  better  than  had 
been  supposed.  In  the  Bhfiugau  wherever 
the  grapes  had  sufficiently  matured,  as,  for 
example,  in  Lorch  and  Assmannshausen, 
the  vintage  was  taken  in  hand,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  much  delay  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Radiant  suushine  has  favored  vintage 
work  in  Portugal,  and  everything  leads  to 
the  hope  that  our  wines  will  be  of  a  quality 
superior  to  last  year's,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Torres  Vedras  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  but  the  phylloxera  has 
destroyed  about  one-half  the  crop,  whereas 
in  Northern  Estremadura  and  the  Beira, 
grapes  have  been  more  abundant.  As  a 
rule  those  proprietors  who  are  anxious  to 
produce  a  good  quality,  have  only  gathered 
perfectly  matured  bunches  of  grapes  at  the 
start,  giving  the  rest  a  chance  of  ripening 
at  leisure,  and  in  this  the  weather  has  fav- 
ored them  throughout. 

There  has  been  grtat  activity  throughout 
the  Spanish  w^ne  regions  in  bringing  uuder 
shelter  the  18S8  vintage,  which,  on  the 
whole,  may  not  quite  reach  in  quantity  last 
year's,  and  whose  quality  may  prove  defi 
cient  in  a  good  many  localities,  yet  should 
be  viewed  with  satisfaction  when  we  con- 
sider how  poor  the  outlook  was  but  six 
weeks  ago.  The  fact  is,  that  the  October 
rainstorms  early  in  the  month  did  a  great 
deal  of  good,  the  soil  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula being  parched  at  the  time^  tbe 
grapes  suffering  from  extreme  heat,  and 
the  roots  of  vines  from  a  lack  of  moisture. 

lu  nearly  all  the  Southern  provinces  of 
Italy  the  vines  have  done  remarkably  well, 
and  there  is  great  abundance,  although  in 
a  few  localities  the  drought  of  the  first 
Summer  months  has  damaged  many  grapes, 
while  on  the  other  hand  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  mildc  w.  As  matters  stand 
in  several  provinces,  proprietors  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  justified  in  rejoicing 
at  their  abundance  or  not,  for  they  are  at  a 
loss  where  to  put  all  their  new  product, 
many  of  them  having  over  one-half  of  that 
of  1887  still  waiting  for  a  purchaser. 

The  result  of  this  year's  Hungarian  vint- 
age does  not  exceed  two-lhirdy  oi  an  aver- 
age crop.  At  Gr'  at  Kanisza  the  wines  are 
too  sour — 8°  to  14*^  sugar;  light  and  other- 
wise sound.  188S  win  cousequtntly  rank 
with  the  poor  years,  and  prices  will  rule 
correspondingly  low. 


The  Government  report  makes  the  aver 
age  yield  of  "Winter  wheat,  in  all  the  States 
for  the  crop  of  1888,  twelve  bushels,  and 
the  average  yield  for  Spring  wheat  a  frac- 
tion over  ten  bushels.  Ou  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  1887,  the  output  of  Winter  wheat 
this  year  would  be  290,678,517  bushels,  and 
of  Spring  wheat  at  ten  bushels,  134,419,- 
582  bushels— a  total  of  425,096,994  bushels, 
as  compared  with  456,218,000  bushels  for 
1887,  indicating  a  deficiency  of  but  31,122, 
000  bushels  by  measure.  Ou  the  basis  of 
the  approximate  acreage  of  the  June,  1888, 
report,  the  output  would  be  about  408,232,- 


62  bushels,  or  47,!l85,238  bushels  less  than 
the  crop  of  1887.  The  quality  of  both 
Winter  and  Spring  wheat  is  greatly  inferior 
to  last  year.  The  loss  is  not  on  weight 
uloue,  but  in  diminished  flour  output.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  just  now  how  much 
this  diflerence  will  be.  The  Government 
report  is  wid<ly  diflfereut  from  the  many 
private  estimates. 


People  in  the  East  who  have  never  trav- 
elled beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
State  in  which  they  may  reside,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  credit  all  they  read 
about  California.  The  comparison  between 
their  home  surroundiugs  and  the  pictures 
of  western  life  presented  for  their  apprecia- 
tion is  so  great  that  the  truth  is  apt  at 
times  to  be  mistaken  for  a  pleasing  fairy 
tale.  To  overcome  this  very  natural  feeling 
of  disbelief,  and  sweep  awuy  nil  doubt  ou 
•the  subjc  ct,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  off'er 
the  most  couviuciug  evidence  of  all — that 
of  the  senses.  Seeing  is  believing;  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  argument  over 
mammotli  pumpkins,  which  aff'ord  in  them- 
selves sufficient  proof  and  guarantee  of  soil 
and  climate. 

In  the  proj^'Ct  to  send  a  travelling  exposi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  California,  through 
the  East,  the  State  Board  of  Trade  has 
struck  a  happy  idea.  It  will  tend  to  in- 
crease immigration,  by  corroborating  in  a 
manner  pbiin  enough  for  those  who  run  to 
read,  tbe  glowing  yet  truthful  statements 
which  from  time  to  tim-^  have  found  their 
way  abroad  about  the  wonders  of  Ciilifor- 
uia. 

The  indications  at  present  are  that  the 
immigration  during  the  early  mouths  of 
1889  will  be  heavier  than  ever  before.  The 
railroads  anticipate  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  travel,  and  are  already  making 
preparations  to  meet  the  rush.  Northern 
California  will  more  than  probably  be  the 
chief  point  of  attraction.  The  South  had 
a  corner  on  the  boom  last  year,  and  worked 
it  for  all  it  was  worth.  The  coming  move 
ment  in  lauds  will  be  more  general,  and 
the  attention  of  investors  will  undoubtedly 
be  directed  to  land  which,  while  equally  as 
good,  have  not  been  forced  to  the  top  notch 
of  prices  during  the  late  excitement. 

The  future  prosperity  of  California  will 
mainly  depend  on  an  increased  population, 
and  it  behooves  all  citizens  who  have  tbe 
interest  of  the  State  at  heart,  to  foster  any 
scheme  which  wil  I  aid  in  advertising 
abroad  the  unrivaled  opportunities  for  es- 
tablishing profitable  homes  within  onr 
boundaries. 


Thk  Intbunation*l  Company  of  Mi  lico 
does  not  seem  to  have  cast  its  lines  in  par- 
ticularly pleasant  places.  A  disposition  to 
embrace  the  whole  earth,  under  a  gran 
from  ths  government,  l<d  to  disputes  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  appointment  of 
Senor  Sanchez  Facio  as  a  special  Inspector 
of  Colonies  iu  Lower  California.  There- 
suit  of  his  investigation,  as  embodied  in  a 
report  now  bdug  made  public  iu  the  D'la- 
rio  Ojlcial,  the  organ  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  Com- 
pany in  Lower  California.  Senor  Facio 
slates  that  the  terras?  of  the  concession,  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  lauds,  have 
not  been  cornplied  with,  and  that  large 
tracts  have  been  sold  to  foreign  capitalists 
who  will  not  become  colonists,  but  have 
bought  solely  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
tion. 

Another  charge  is  that  tbe  Company  has 
deceived  the  National  Government  by 
making  false  representutious  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  colonists  and  methods  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  concession  r'-quii<  d  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  colonists  should  bi-  Mt-xicaus, 
whereas  Senor  Facio  claims  that  they  have 
been  mostly  foreigners. 

It  is  also  charged  in  the  report  that  the 
Company  has  appopriated  to  its  own  use 
lauds  belougiug  to  private  individuals;  and 
further,  that  the  Company  has  not  made 
(he  survey,  measurement  and  partition  of 
the  zone  granted  in  th»»  Cedros  Islands, 
thereby  invalidating  their  title. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  they  have  not 
established,  duriug  the  two  years  specified 
by  the  concession,  from  March,  1886,  to 
March,  18S8,  the  fifty  families  required  by 
Article  12. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  the  Com- 
pany has  not  furnished  these  families,  or 
the  families  existing  there,  the  fifteen  hec- 
tares of  land  as  minimum,  or  oue  thousand 
hectares  as  maximum,  according  to  Article 
13;  nor  furnished  to  each  head  of  family 
the  implements  or  work,  according  to  the 
same  Article  13. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  International 
Company  has  added  to  existing  complica- 
tions by  turning  over  its  contracts  to  an 
English  company,  who  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  wriggle  out  of  the  diflficulty  as 
best  it  can. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
State  Viticultural  Commissioners  held  last 
week,  the  following  matters  were  discussed 
and  passed  upon:  Iu  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  collect  and  forward 
through  Commissioner  Hallidie,  a  credita- 
ble exhibit  of  wines  and  brandies  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  Platt*s  Hall  has 
been  engaged,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Viticultural  Exchange.  It  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  the  last  of  November,  when  pro- 
ducers, manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
be  called  upon  for  samples  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition.  Dr.  W.S  .  Manlove,  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Sacramento  district,  stated 
that  the  drying  of  wine  grapes  with  them 
had  been  a  great  success,  as  very  satisfac- 
tory prices  had  been  received;  that  the  sup- 
ply was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  He  pre- 
dicted that  unless  satisfactory  prices  were 
paid  next  year  for  fresh  grapes,  the  entire 
crop  in  his  district  would  be  dried. 


The  State  Viticultural  Commission  now 
estimate  that  the  total  output  of  the  winer- 
ies of  California  for  the  season  of  1888  will 
be  17,000,000  gallons,  of  which  4.000,000 
gallons  is  brandy.  This  is  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  yield  in  1887,  and  much  better 
than  was  expected,  just  after  (he  first  rains 
which  so  badly  damaged  the  grape  crop 
throughout  the  State.  Oue  noticeable 
feature  of  this  year's  wines  is  their  lowness 
in  color,  betokening  a  small  percentage  of 
alcohol.  This  fact  is  attributed  to  the 
small  amount  of  sugar  in  the  grape,  owing 
to  the  late  and  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
grape.  Last  year's  wines,  which  were  un- 
usually high  in  color,  and  iu  great  demand 
for  the  Eastern  markets,  and  good  prices 
are  being  realized  by  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  any  of  last  year's 
stock  left  on  hand. 


Ai  the  recent  sale  of  wines  and  liquore 
from  the  cellar  of  the  late  Sam'l  J.  Tildeu 
five  hundred  and  twenty  bottles  of  Stein- 
berger  brought  from  §3.50  to  $9  per  bottle. 
Some  "double  O''  Madeira  brought  $3.50, 
and  some  blue- grass  whisky,  forty  years  old, 
brought  §11.50  per  gallon.  la  all,  1440 
bottles  were  sold. 
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A     Wl!WK    EXCHAW«E. 

An     «rff»iiia*»lloii      wliirli     will     l*rnvr 
or    IiKnItiiliiMv     It'iHlit     t«> 

|»riMlllC<T-t. 


Plana  for  the  pierniftnont  exhibit  and  Titi- 
cnltnral  exchange  in  Piatt's  Hall  have  at 
last  assnnird  practiral  Bhape — the  most 
8frion«  difficulties  having  been  OTercom^, 
as  will  npp«-ar  by  the  ontline  which  is  now 
readv  for  the  pnblic. 

Bflore  leaving  for  the  East,  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills,  proprietor  of  the  hall,  Ufi  instrnc- 
tions  to  hare  the  lighting  throngh  the  roof 
greatly  improved,  which  is  now  b' ing  don*' 
satiNfa^innly.  The  present  occapants  will 
U avr  th.>  hftK  bf  for*^  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  when  R^e  Viticnltnral  Commission 
will  enter  into  possession  and  porfi-ct  the 
improvennnts  now  agreed  nix>n. 

One  of  the  lending  featnres  of  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  wines  and  brandies  snitablefor 
consnmption.  as  distiugnished  from  new 
vintages  suitable  only  for  storage.  The 
object  of  making  snch  an  exhibit  wonld  b<- 
entirely  frnstrated  if  opportunities  for 
sampling  vi-re  not  provided,  and  in  this 
was  fonnd  the  chief  stumbling-block  in 
preparing  the  place  for  the  n-w  iiistitnlion. 
A  free  sampling-room  would,  of  necessity, 
become  a  pnblic  nuisance;  one  that  the 
Commission  would  not  care  to  control 
However,  exhibitors  of  fine  products  wonld 
not  be  willing  to  contribnte  samples  for 
free  use  of  visitors.  Seveml  members  of 
the  Commisfiion  have  shrunk  from  the  re 
Bpousibilities  of  managing  the  sampling,  as 
it  has  seemed,  at  first^  inevitable  that  they 
must  conduct  a  portion  of  the  institution 
after  the  manner  of  a  saloon,  and  be 
obliged  to  keep  accounts  of  petty  sales  in 
the  interest  of  numerous  exhibitors.  A 
happy  golntion  of  this  difficulty  has,  how- 
ever, been  invented.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  tfa<  Board  a  communication  was  received 
from  Peter  Klein,  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Occidental  restaurant,  on  Bush 
street,  in  which  the  proposed  method  of 
managing  this  sampling  difficulty,  so  that 
it  should  decrease  expenses  instead  of  in- 
creasing. He  made  an  offer  to  lease  a  por- 
tion of  Piatt's  Hall  for  a  cafe  to  be  opened 
to  the  pnblic  between  the  hours  of  11  a.u. 
and  3  tm.,  in  which  wonld  be  served,  ac- 
cording to'the  desire  of  the  visitor,  a  first- 
class  lunch — coffee,  salad,  oysters,  one  or 
two  hot  dishes,  cold  meats,  etc. — with  the 
understanding  thnt  no  wines  shonld  be 
■erved.  excepting  those  on  exhibit  in  the 
hall,  all  of  whif-h  mnst  be  of  Califomin 
prctlnclion.  H-  further  projvoses  that  t]»e 
control  of  this  cafe  should  b<^  within  the 
mI'R  that  may  be  established  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  charges  to  be  made 
for  any  samples  submitted  bj  exhibitors 
should  be  in  addition  to  the  prices  named 
by  the  exhibitors,  uniform  without  respect 
to  the  price  of  the  different  qualities  pre- 
sented. Tliis  proposition  se^mt-d  (o  solve 
all  the  difficulties  that  have  beer  hereto- 
fore feared,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  conclude  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Klein  for  this  s*  rvice. 

All  the  details  for  managing  this  cafe 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  general  plnn 
agreed  to: 

A  portion  of  the  hall  on  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance  and  connecting  with  the 
alley  to  Pino  street,  will  be  partitioned  off 
for  the  cafe.  The  Commission  will  print  a 
fnll  list  of  all  exhibits  snbmitte.'d  for  samp- 
ling, which  will  be  so  managed  that  there 
shall  be   no  favoritism  shown  to  any  indi- 


vidual. This  lisl  will  give  the  uaursof  the 
wines,  the  names  of  the  exhibiturs.  the 
plac<-s  where  the  goods  may  W-  procured, 
and  the  ordinary  retail  prices  for  cases  and 
single  bottles.  The  manager  of  the  cafe 
and  his  waiters  will  be  strictly  prohibited 
from  ext.rcising  any  influence  in  gniiUng 
the  taste  of  the  public  with  respect  to  choice 
of  any  sample,  and  to  protect  exhibitors 
from  any  possibility  of  s»-lf-intt-rest  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee,  the  service  charges  will 
be  nuiform.  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the 
gouds' -as,  for  instance,  ten  cents  for  pin^ 
bottles  of  wine,  twenty  cents  for  quarts  and 
similar  regulations  for  sweet  wines  and 
brandits  submitted  in  smaller  parcels.  Xo 
risitor.  desiring  to  sample  any  of  these  ex-  ^ 
hibits,  will  be  required  to  partake  of  any ! 
of  the  lunch  disht  a  provided  in  the  c-afe. 
the  u^'.-  vl  which  will  be  at  his  option  and 
for  his  convenience  and  the  better  to  assist 
intelligi  nt  sampling. 

Single  samples  of  exhibits  will  be  dis- 
play td  in  the  main  hall;  all  surplus  samples 
will  be  stored,  and  an  account  kept  to  Ihe 
exhibitors.  The  safe  will  be  charg*  d  with 
all  samples  delivered  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  exhibitors,  and  will  be 
allowed  as  profit  the  service  charge  as  here- 
tofore explained,  and  whatever  profit  may 
be  derived  legitimately  from  the  dishes 
served  to  those  requiring  lunch.  Cash 
Settlement  for  alt  samples  sold  will  be  re- 
quired bt  fore  the  close  of  each  day,  so  that 
the  officers  of  the  Commission  may  trans- 
mit promptly  to  exhibitors  any  funds  de- 
rived from  the  sales  of  their  goods.  In 
order  that  this  system  of  opening  markets 
for  producers  shall  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  Ifgitimate  trade,  rules  will  be  es- 
tablished providing  that  no  deliverits  of 
any  goods  shall  hv  made,  bat  that  all  en- 
quirers who  wish  to  purchase  additional 
quantities,  shall  be-  referred  to  the  agencies 
having  these  goods  for  sale.  Moreover, 
exhibitors  will  be  rtquired,  when  noting 
their  retail  prices,  to  fix  snch  prices,  so  that 
unfair  compotion  with  the  trade  shitU  not 
bo  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion; it  being  generally  understood  that  a 
retail  price  is  subject  to  a  discount  to  the 
trade. 

It  is  expected  (hat  by  this  method  our 
local  citizens,  as  well  as  also  visitors  and 
tradesmen,  will  be  enabled  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  qualities  of  our 
numerous  vintnges,  and  thereby  be  able  to 
make  selections  according  to  tastes  and 
value. 

Tradesmen  of  all  classes  will  be  greatly 
benefitted,  lK>ih  in  making  known  their 
brands  and  in  ncqniring  knowledge  of  the 
pnblic  taste — but  for  the  present  lime  the 
two  greatest  services  to  the  public  will  be 
in  enabling  thf  individual  producer  to  show 
protlnct  of  extraordinary  merit,  which  might 
otUen*i.-e  f.'iU  into  the  general  pot  of  the 
wholesale  d<  aler,  at  prices  which  would  dis- 
conragt-  him  from  attempting  to  reproduce 
their  excellencies  in  another  year,  and  af- 
fording to  the  individual  consumer  an  op- 
portunity to  cultivate  his  taste  by  corrupt- 
ing many  diff  rent  products  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  know.  At  th«  present  time, 
these  producers,  who  have  made  special 
efforts  to  improve  the  high  quality  of  vint- 
ages, have  been  much  discouraged  because 
they  find,  after  succeeding  in  a  more  or  Ifss 
high  degree,  no  market  for  their  goods,  un- 
less they  submit  to  have  them  lost  in  an 
ocean  of  inferior  products  without  name  or 
brand,  except  as  ^nch  as  the  wholesale 
deuler  chooses  to  give  them,  WhoUsMie 
dealers  will  also  havo   in  this  exhibit  on- 


paralled  opportunities  tor  meeting  tht 
trade,  and  uont-  will  have  a  cause  to  com- 
plain, excepting  those  whose  products  or 
mt-rchandise  ore  too  inferior  to  bear  com- 
parison, or  gain  favor  on  their  own  menis 
All  producers  and  deolers  will  be  rt- 
quested  immediately  to  prepare  exhibits,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hall  early  next  mouth,  and 
to  signify  which  ones  the>  desire  to  havi 
sampled  in  the  cafe.  All  such  wamplt* 
must  necessjirily  be  absolutely  pnre,  and  vi 
a  quality  suitable  for  consumption. 

One  portion  of  the  hull  will  be  par- 
titioned off  fur  the  exclusive  use  of  pro- 
ducers, dealers  and  brokers,  to  serve  as  a 
wine  exehange,  where  wholesale  lots  may 
I  be  shown  by  sample,  whetlier  new  or  old, 
without  charge  or  fe*-,  and  where  record  of 
wines  for  sale  and  sales  efftjctrd  may  b< 
kept.  In  this  department,  wine  brokers 
may  keep  lock-boxes  for  the  convenience  <■( 
their  customers.  It  is  po<^ible,  also,  that 
a  system  of  wiue  sales  b\  ur.ction  may  be- 
come a  feature  of  this  department.  lu  this 
department,  also,  will  bt;  provided  full 
facilities  for  the  raisin  and  dried-gmpe 
trade. 

A  portion  of  the  center  of  the  hall  will 
be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  pnblic  rtadiug- 
room,  in  which  trade  papers  relating  to 
viticulture,  etc.,  will  be  on  file.  A  stand 
will  be  provided  as  soon  as  practicable 
where  pnre  grape-juice,  unfermented, 
will  be  retailed  by  the  glass,  in  order  to 
popularize  the  well-known  grape-cure 
This  can  be  conducted  both  "Winter  and 
Summer  with  the  aid  of  cold  storage  and 
condensed  muf^t.  The  Commission  has 
agreed  to  a  lease  of  this  privilege  to  a  re- 
sponsible party. 

It  is  expected  that  producers  and  dealers 
will  CO  operate  in  everj-  way  possible  to 
make  this  exhibit  and  exchange  a  great 
success,  and  that  the  result,  within  two  or 
three  years  of  its  management,  will  prove 
to  be  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
State,  through  a  revival  of  interest 
grape -growing.  Producers  and  dealers  are 
already  preparing  samples  for  exhibition 
some  of  them  being  very  enthusiastic  in 
estimating  the  greatness  of  the  trade  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow  this  new  iustitn 
tion.  Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  have 
fine  qualities  of  wines  to  baptize  them  be 
fore  the  pnblic. 


At  tmb  Fmit  Growen*'  Couventiun,  held 
at  Chico  on  the  21st  inst.,  oonsideraUe 
timr  WHS  given  to  discussing  the  culture  of 
the  olive.  An  address  was  delivered  on 
the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  of  a 
most  exhaustive  character,  iudndiug  des- 
criptions of  varieties  and  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  oil  making.  Other  opinions  were 
expressed  of  the  best  varieties  of  olive  for 
cultivation  here.  Mr.  Gray,  of  Oroville, 
gave  his  exp^iience  on  the  growth  of  olives 
in  the  foothills,  claiming  success  even  with- 
out  irrigation. 


Thk  New  York  Herald  of  the  4th  inst ,  in 
writing  of  the  yonng  German  Eiui>«ror, 
says:  That  the  Emperor's  activity  and 
cares  of  State  has  not  de^troye■i  hi<  appe- 
tite is  vouched  for  by  the  mrnu  of  his 
breakfast  at  Hamburg: 

Turtle  soup. 

Oystt-r  pattii-s. 

Toumedos  anx  tiuffts. 

Pates  do  foie  gnm. 

Celery.     Cheesp. 

Hors  d'cL'Uvres. 

The    win  es    were    sherry,    Rnuen thai  er 

Berg,    Chatean    Dansac    and    ChaUan    la 

Rose,  with  Moet  and  Chandou  for  a  wind- 

The  export  of  wines  from  France  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  lAd8  was  140,184,- 
000  francs  worth,  against  162  SS2  tKW  same 
time  last  year.  The  import  of  wines  has 
been  297,251,000  francs,  against  284.310,- 
COO.  The  export  of  brandy  in  casks 
through  the  port  of  Bordeaux  has,  at  the 
same  time,  been  2,100,220  litn-s,  of  which 
173,782  went  to  the  I'niled  States  uu  the 
Atlantic.  ' 


The  wises  of  the  Purity  Comiiaiiy  w«-re 
rec.  ntly  tcsUd  at  383  Battery  street  by 
connoisenrs  in  this  city.  The  results 
were  exceedingly  satisfactory,  aud  all  pres- 
ent 4  xpressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
future  of  this  wonderful  discovery. 


C.  H.  HcAfkx  and  A.  S.  Hallidie  have 
b'-en  appointed  commissioners  to  fit  up  the 
California  vine  exhibit  for  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition,  Th'  y  will  occupy  a  portion  of  Piatt's 
Hall  when  it  opens,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Viticultnral  Commission. 


The  FiSM  in  Philadelphia,  which  repre- 
sents the  vineyards  and  distillery  at  Geyser- 
ville.  Sonoma  county,  and  Messrs.  Berin- 
ger  Bros.,  of  St.  Helena.  Napa  county,  has 
opentda  branch  office  in  Xew  York  city. 


Saf^Mr  UnolfttloBM. 


California  Sugar  K:rfiner)'  price  list  dated 
November  22i  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  7%c; 
Circle  A  Crushed,  7 '^c;  Fine  Cmshed.7*4c; 
Extra  Powdered,  7*4c;  Dr>'  Granulated, 
fi'.c; Confectioners'  Circle  A,  6\c;EitraC, 
o'^c;  Golden  C,  S'^c;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  20c;  hf  do,  22j;c;  5.gaU  kegs, 
27^^c;  1  gall  tins,  37}^c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  November  lOtb:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,7V^'c;  Circle  A,  Ctnsbed,  7'4c;  Fine 
Crushed, 7'4c;  Powdered,  7 S'c;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered,?' pc;  Dry  Granulated,  XX  6',c, 
Dry  Granulated.  G'^c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A.  6\c;  Extra  C,  5\c;  Golden  C.  5^;c; 
American  Golden  Symp.  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon. 


WIIOI  K.«iAI.e    XARKKT. 

l^ttotetiottJ  pven  »r«  f'tr  Urye  loti  to  the  whole 
nle  In  Ic. 

CALirORXU  BjUU.TS. 

Halves,  f^'i-ifUn  \r.^  EJ^fattu.  2S,  50  and  7o  cftita 
lii;;1icr  r.  -  ^  >«hole  l>ox  prices. 

I^nJ.n  I  r  boi $2  00>ft  

••    2U0*»  2  25 

l<a\cr*.  I  «•  1  75 

Loom-  M  '>.  per  bos....  1  40«t  1   A<> 

"      ••  ....  m  X  75 

[I'i  >.  ••       " ««  2  ()U 

l'n-t«mmoI     "    inMwl[«,perb 4HrM        5c 

.-uiumr-l  "         "  "         ■»<•     5V^ 

S-.-.JUIW  ••         '*  "         4»»         5c 

*•        per  20.»..  box mM 

•*  SulUna<i,  DnhltAiitnt.  in  boirs.  If  ft.         (i4M 

bI<*.rheJ,  •'         "  0 

CA5MO  oaAntK. 

Grape*,  MuAcat.  2S  t«.  S  1  40«<  1  AO.  Galk.  4  60e 

:^k  UcM     2  25«<l  2  45 

San  T>rfn)  Gnptf,  Stemlra*.  «k* 3\  #4 

SUD    "  "      l'ft*tctnii»«J.fck«.  3«w  3V 


In  the  San  Francisco  Grape  Market 
We  quote,  lo(n  90c  for  Rose  of  Peru,  75{a- 
90c  ^  box  for  Muscats  and  Malagas.  50(<^ 
c  V  box  for  Tokay.  "iSia  Ottc  ~j*  box  for  Ver- 
d<>ll'«.  ?liTi  1  2-'>  "r*  box  for  Cornichon;  Wine 
Gmp-.:  ?lJi'' U  f*  ton  for  seoond  crop 
Zinfandel.  $lo  for  Mist'ion  aud  $H0  18  for 
Mnscata. 
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NoA.  23,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  CO'S  STEAMER  SAN  BLAS,  NOV.  13,  1888. 


TO    KEW  YORK. 


HARKS. 

siiirrsKa. 

PACKAOKS  AXD  CWXTRKTB. 

0ALLOS8 

VALUE 

1,250 
10 

506 
1,515 

802 

206 

311 

509 

7.398 

5.121 

126 

324 

5- 

4.922 

BOO 

50 

57 

$500 

Or  sel  A:  Co 

Kohler  tt  Van  Bergen  . 
Lenoruiand  Br«s 

S  L.ichman  k  Co 

Willlinis,  Dtinonddi  Co 

K 

EV 

L  W 

)0  barrels  Wine 

ao  barrels  Wine 

0  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine      '\ 

202 
tiOti 
165 

A  s&Co 

CS 

KK 

!■  V 

(J  M       

I  halMarrcl  Wino ( 

1  half-barrel  Wine ^ 

•2  l»rrela  Wine 

:{  barrvU  Wine 

:j  half  harrela  Wine ; 

2  barrels  Wine ) 

lO  l>arrcl9  Wine 

123 

A  B 

S  Hros 

20a 

0  f ^ 

2  barrel.  Wine ) 

1  half-barrel  Wine      )" 

62 

Line 

30 

OH 

!>fll^arrcl8  Wine 

V2  banelsWine 

1  Itarrcl  Wine 

2  hall-barrels  Wine 

1.215 

B  Dnw 

30 

ToUiI  ainoniit  rf  Wine.. 

'24.5(X» 

SS,935 

TO     CENTEAL  AMERICA. 


E  T.  Aniapnia 

L  S  &  11,  San  Juan  ilcl  Sur  .... 
E  C,  La  Liherlad 


•T  E,  Amapala 

FM  Z,  Corinto 

J  L,  Guatemala 

F  Z  Co,  Corinto 

J  L  r>.  Guatemala 

.1  K&M  L,  .\nmpala 

A  I>,  Amapala 

L  &  L,  Champerico 

B  B  &  fo.  LaLibertod 

E  T.  Dees 

A  T.  Champerico ,. 

K  A  S,  Corinto 

K  C  C,  Guatemala 


John  T  Wright.     -    . 

JGandlach  &  Co 

BDrejfus&Co 

Eugde  Sablafc  Co... 

Schwartz  Bros 

Bloom,  Baruch  &  Co. 

E  L  G  Steele  &  Co 

Urrela  &  Criosle 

Cabrera.  Rnma  &  Cu. 
Parrott  &  Co 


12  kej^  Wine 

1  kcK  Wine 

(5  k<y-s  Wine     

y  kegs  Wine 

6  ke^rs  Wine 

half-barrels  Wine.... 

4t>  cases  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

6  half  barrels  Wine  . . , 

2  barrels  Wine 

2  keii%  Wine 

30ca!-cs  Wine 

2  barrels  Wine 

36  cases  Wine 

Itl  cases  Wine 

I  barrel  Wine  

4  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  126  cases  and 1,28' 


]44 

10 
72 
90 
72 
183 


272 

166 

96 

30 


$116 

10 

54 

69 

56 

12S 

164 

275 

125 

47 

SO 

117 

67 

119 

75 

34 

i:'. 


SI  .4  99 


TO     MEXICO. 


LG  AC.  Tonala.. 
Y  M,  Manzauilla. . 
P  E.  San  Bias 


A  H  C,  Acapulco. . 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co  . 

L  r  Lastreta 

W  Loaiza 


Urrela  k  Urioste. . 


BS,  Mazatlan I  Gutte 

A  l>  i  Co,  Mazatlan Fredericksburc  B  Co. 

T,  Mazatlan Tbannhau&er  ft  Co... 

V  K.  Manzanilla B  Uicyfus  k  Co 

JS  M,  Manz.iiiilla " 

B  y,  Mazatlan |  •' 

J  M  K,  San  B  as J  Gunalach  &  Co 


14  barrels  Wine  . . . 

1  barrel  Wine 

lUkejrs  Wine 

S  casks  Wine 

20  cases  Wine , 

2  casks  Wine 

4  casks  Wine. , 

1  cask  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

2  half-barrels  Wine., 

3  half-barrels  Wine  . 
half-barre  s  Wine  . 

14  kc{js  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  32  casps  and 2 


686 
49 

20S 
476 


119 

2511 
60 


54 

83 

55 

216 


$66K 

25 

109 

185 
36 
46 

]50 
40 
30 
24 
35 
75 
■jO 

137 


:6 


SI  ,64 


TO     H0NOLULU--PEE  Steamer  Australia,  November  6, 

1888. 

FAS&Co 

H  J 

CScbimnn&  Co 

Arpad  Haraszthy  &,  Co 

J  Gnndlach  &  Co 

Spruance,  Stanley  &Co 

2  casks  Wine 

212 
414 

200 

I2y 

?80 

1H5 

45  kega  Wine 

•• 

12  kegs  Wine 

85 

•' 

5  cases  Wine 

30 

WMG 

4', 

L  J;  Co 

118 
35 

N  M 

70 

445 

155 

1,250) 

Lachmao  k  Jacobi 

S  Lachman  &  Co 

Donald  Gedge 

Kohler  &  Van  Benren. 

5  casks  Wine ) 

3  barrels  Wine ) 

344 

L  in  diamond 

G  in  diamond 

SbarrdsWine 

140 

" 

G  WM  &Co 

6  barrels  Wine 

295 

221 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

59  ca5^  and 

2,947 

-S2.666 

MISCELLANEOITS   SHIPMENTS. 


DRSTI5AirOS. 

VES3ZL, 

RIO. 

GALLONS 

VALCB. 

Steamer 

Briff 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

1,755 

1.697 

99 

61 

438 

1.31*^ 

6« 

36 

225 

Honoialu 

Victoria  

China 

WGlrwin 

Umatilla 

Arabic 

Total 

4,050 

S2.524 

Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 21.706  gallons         $9,333 

Tola!  Miscellaneous  shipments 109,760       "  44,599 


Granii  totals 131,466 


The  Best 

IS  THE 

Cheapest ! 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blueberry  is  a  vulimblt*  fruit,  aud  is  a  reliable  fruit  to  grow  in  cu  northern 
States  where  the  more  tfiitbr  vnrietiofi  of  fruits  winter-Jtill.  It  is  perftctly  hurdy.  Imviug 
stood  40  df^-grooa  below  zlto  without  showiuf:;  any  injury  to  th'?  rauat  tfud<-r  buds.  It 
ripens  in  this  lalitudf  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  is  borne  in  clustt-rH  like  currants; 
shape,  round;  rodilish  purple  at  first,  bat  becomes  a  bluish  block  when  fully  rip>-ued. 
The  flavor  is  equal  to  the  raspberry,  a  very  mild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  most 
people  dplicions.  It  may  be  servi-d  with  sugar  and  cream  or  cooiiid  sauce,  aud  is 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  to  flourish  iu  all  soils,  aud  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  grows  very  stocky  aud  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  U-avea  and  the 
blue  fruit  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  demand  for  the  fruit  i^  great,  and  usually 
brings  15  ceuts  pt-r  quart.  Thc-y  commence  bearing  the  first  year  afttr  setting  out,  and 
yields  a  full  crop  the  S' coud  and  third  year  after  settiug  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
suckers  and  root  cuttings.  The  plant  is  about  the  height  and  size  of  the  cuirant  bush, 
and  very  stocky,  holiliug  the  fiuit  well  up  from  the  ground.  Plants  should  be  set  iu 
the  fall  aud  spring,  iu  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  five  or  six  feet  between  the 
rows,  making  a  perfect  hedge,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  between 
rows. 

PRICE     LIST: 

1  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,  60  cents.  100  Plants  by  Express,  $2.50 

2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail.    $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ex.  or  freight  $15.00 
How  TO  SEND  money: — I  wotild  prefer  to  have  money  sent  by  American   Express 

order,  all  sums  of  $5  00  and  under,  cost  only  5  cents,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded  to  sender.  If  not  convenient  to  obtain  express  order,  money  can  be 
sent  by  registtred  letter  or  post  otfice  money  order  or  postal  note,  drawn  on  Portland, 
Mich.  Postage  s-tnnips  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  our  customers  that  cannot  obtain 
an  express  order — ui.ly  those  of  one  ceut  denomination  wanted. 

Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss  and  delivered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  make  no  extra  charge.       Address 

I>EI.«»s:kTAP1.FN.  PorllHiMl,  lonin  «'o.,  Mirli. 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

OFKKl'S  AS   IMMKNSE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees.  Grapevines  and  Ornamenlal  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Table     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegranates,    and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of    Palms, 

Roses     and     Oleanders. 

ty  A  five-pound  bos  of  White  Adriatic  Figs  sent  by  espress  to  any  mldress  on 
receipt  of  ?1  50.     Send  for  Fall  Catalogue  and  address  all  letters  to 

F.  ROEDING,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  CAl. 


PEERLESS  GANG  PLOWS. 


Don't   Buy 

AN 

loferiorMicle 

Because  it  la 

MoiB  Pioltalile  to 
Some  016  Else. 


G-opher  and  Sq  Liirrel  Externiiiiator 


IN 


-LB     AND    5-LB     CANS. 


FOE    THE 

^■EiJ^SO^^    Olf'    1888. 

Have  Heavier  Beams  aod  IVIade  Suonger  Througtioot,  Ihao  Hefetofore, 

The   Only    Steel    Beam    Gang   Walking    Plows  whicl- 

will    not   Clog   in    Heavy   Stubble 

or  Weedy    Land. 

TES  rlDIOM  Al.$  : 

Light  draft,  strong  and  durable. — M.  Hurray,  Livermore 
Has  given  entire  satisfaction. — E.  H.  Farmer,  Gilroy. 
Superior  to  them  all. — A.  J.  Hufif,  San  Lucas. 
Easily  managed,  strong  aud  durable.^H.  Carpenter,  Suisnn. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  write  to 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN    FRANCISCO SACRAMENTO 


Nov.  23,  1888 


S.\N    FK.VXCISCO    MERCHA2^'T. 


OLIVE  BANCH  OF  448  ACRES, 

Or  240  iicres  in  oue  place  and  208  in  the 
other.  Sold  together  or  apart,  haricg 
11,000  olives  planted,  and  coiumeuce  to 
bear  io  1HS7.  Fully  t  quipped  with  build* 
ings,  agricultural  tools,  horses,  etc.  Sixty 
Ions  of  bny  aod  plenty  of  grain;  fine  stream 
of  wntt-r.  Tille  perftct.  Siloattnl  iu  Snnta 
Barbara  couuty.  Dear  Los  OUros  depot. 
Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 
For  pnrticnlara  ai'p'y  t*^ 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

«  %  \  T  »      H  t  IC 11  \  l<  (  -       €  A  L. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  iu  Sonoma  County, 
ten  miuutos  driTe  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
viues.  The  balauce  rich  rirer  bottom,  and 
rolling  laud  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  spnngs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  rfdwood  timbet  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  bam,  and 
out  buildings.  Scvuery,  climate  and  roadi» 
unex<x-!U-d.  Good  fishing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  Oue 
f  th'}  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  iu  Northern  Califomia. 

luqnirf  of  '*\V.  U.,"  office  of  the  San 
Frnuriseo  Mkbchant. 


L.    G.    SRESOriCH  Sf    CO., 

505  and  507  Sa:some  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCOAXCT.    iluundicluriiii;  .vcn-  d.y.      Ask  joar  Groc*r   for 

Pion'MT  brauil.     It  U  the  Ust  ami  oh«iiw?st  iu  the  world.     Mednl^ 

ftwnrdul    ill    all    Fuirs    whi-re    exbibit'-d. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INtOltl'OKATe  II   IH>>I. 


400    M  KK'. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY  CO, 

NiLEs.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Crapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc. 
yni:  roMfLETE  list,  sf:yi>  for  orii  XEir  c.iT.ii.oGrE. 

JOHN  ROCK,   Manager.       -       -       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles,  Alameda  County.  Cal. 


KREM 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

•JAXrAKV  1,  1975 $     SOU.UOO  $     747,408  45 

.lANTARY   1,1880 730.000  1.160.017  00 

.lAXrAKY   1,  1S88 l.OOO.iMtO  2,181,925  1^ 

Ix)sses  Paid  in  TwpiHj-five  Years,  $7,.500,000  00. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  Prt^sident.  WM.  .T.  DfTTOX.  Seirclnrr. 

ALPHEl'S  Bl"LL,  Vic. -Presidtfn,         IS.  fAYlIONVILLE,  Asst.  St^crMary. 

JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA    WINERY 


RITY    COMPANY. 


Wines  Stored  and  Loans  Neg(jti.itid  uu  I'uvc  Sound  Wiae^  Oulf. 

!1.   A.  TKLLETof  St,  H' leni  will  *iijH-riiittnd   thv  cr^reful  Ir^-alnu-nt  ■-'f  :ht   W:nt^  store-i.  .\n"i  will  issue 
ctrtilicilrs  on  maturity  of  thpir  i;^-tiuincne-««.  I>.    M-   <'AMII>i.  SecrfflnrX- 

WAKLUOCS£S'-Formcrl>  iM-^u  rcHtfrics,  Ki^'hth  and  Bnuuin  Sts.     UKKICE— o03  BalUrj-  SL 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Ordering  Y'^ur  Groceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  "on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dw^ight  &  Co's  Soda. 

We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles    shoilly. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


S«Dd  yuar  addrtx^  aud   have   tiitir   MoDtltl.v    Price    List   maili'd   regularly   lo  yoo. 

frHCHD    A    THIAI.' UKDEK. -»a 

S  &  11  Montgoiu.  ry  At.  4011  li  411  MoutgomerT  At 

4U  k  42  Eourtb  Str<< t.  401  H.yes  Strevl, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


300,000    fetjIT   treks. 

leOMBOLL  k  BEEBES'  NDRSEBIES 

(ESTiELISllEU  l!sV.". 

We    offer  for    the   seiuon    of    1888-89    a    large    and    rery    complete    assortmrni  of 
FRUIT   TREES   groirn   absolotelj  Trithout    Irri^lloa. 

Also  Om*mcnuI  »n-i  Sh*Je  Trert.  Nut  Trt.es.  v>ran,;e  anl  LciuoD  Tru-*.  Snull  Froits,  Onf«  VJn. 
Everrffctns,  lUMh-c  I'Unt»,  Shrub*.  Kc«*.  Biilt*.  S<vd*,  «U-..  cU. 

I,.IR«F    STOCK    OF    OLIVE    TREES.    ALL    SIZES. 

JAPANESE     TREES     A>D     SlIRl  ItS     !>     (JRE.IT     VARICTT. 

<  <»rr.«.|M,inl..n..,.     K...,|>«'«-ll<ill>      Siili,  it.-.l. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

41'.i  \l\    Sansomc    Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  ....  CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIBE     FOR    THE 

SAN     FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 
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SAN   PRAl^CISCO    MERCH^VKT. 


Nov.  23  ,1 


ORAPES  IN    FRAKCE. 


The  foUowiug  iuten'Stiug  nrliclc  on  wine 
iu  Frunre,  nud  bow  the  grape  crops  are 
gftthcred,  is  contniued  iu  a  recent  issue  ol 
the  Pall  Mall  Jiudiirt: 

A  visit  to  the  Pnnlbeon,  the  ceutrfil  d.  pot 
in  London  of  tbi*  bipgest  wiue  mercbiiuts  iu 
the  world,  is  the  subject  of  the  iollowiug 
article:  The  Pantheon  has  seen  many 
changes  in  its  varied  career,  but  it  had 
sown  the  last  of  its  wiUl  oats  when  it 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Gilbeys.  The 
ground  floor,  which  was  once  dedicated  to 
tliat  lively  goddess,  Terpsichore,  is  now  a 
iur^.'  printing  establishment,  where  billions 
of  labels  and  millions  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  trade  arc*  turutd  ofl'  in  ibe  year. 
The  cork-cutter  has  a  habitation  hei'c,  too, 
and  a  busy  bevy  of  girls  are  stamping  them 
with  thu  trade  mark.  Below  them,  again, 
run  the  catacombs  of  the  Gilbeys — vast, 
glooiuy,  damp  and  funereal,  where  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  how  many  gallons  of  good 
wine  are  stored — wine  iu  single  bottles; 
wine  in  magnums:  wine  iu  Jereboams; 
wine  in  Rehoboams,  To  the  nuiuitiated  I 
may  explain  that  a  Rehoboam  holds  eight 
ordinary  bottles  in  its  capacious  interior, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  real  life.  But  I 
was  iuformed  that  these  vaults  were  trifles 
compartd  with  the  great  stores  at  Camden- 
town  where  the  real  business  is  done. 

"  Let  us  take  you,"  say  the  Gilbeys,  "  in 
imagination  to  the  banks  of  the  Giroude, 
As  we  approach  the  estate  we  fiud  the  vint- 
age in  full  progress.  Nearly  a  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  in  bright-col- 
ored dresess,  are  engaged  iu  gathering  the 
grapes.  We  stop  to  examine  the  fruit, 
which  presents  nu  even  ripeness  and  soft- 
ness of  the  skiu,  which  latter  scarcely  re- 
quires pressure  to  yield  up  the  luscious  con- 
tents it  incloses.  From  time  to  time  a 
dreamy,  soft-eyed  pair  of  oxen,  mostly 
beasts  of  great  size,  pass  along,  bearing  on 
a  rustic-looking  cart  two  tubs  heaped  up 
with  fresh  gathered  grapes,  each  tub  repre- 
senting a  quantity  of  fruit  which  an  Eng- 
lish gardener  would  look  upon  as  a  good 
yield  for  a  fair-sized  viuery.  Here,  how- 
ever, these  tubs  keep  passing  to  the  press- 
house  during  a  fortnight  or  more." 

The  grape  gatheriug  is  executed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
vine-growing  communes  being  iusuflSeient 
for  the  labor,  othergrape  gatherers  are  sent 
from  the  neighboring  communes  and  de- 
partments. The  men's  wages  are  ordinar- 
ily 1  franc  50  centimes  per  day,  with  food. 
Sometimes  it  is  fouud  necessary  to  increase 
the  price  when  the  operation  of  grape  gath- 
ering must  be  caiTied  on  more  rapidly  than 
usual.  The  wages  of  women  and  children 
may  be  valued  at  half  the  amount  of  the 
men's  wages.  The  wine-press  men  receive 
some  centimes  more  than  other  hands. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  wages  were  only  half 
what  they  are  at  present.  This  reunion  of 
workmen  is  termed  '*  mineuver."  Every 
twelve  or  fifteen  rows  has  a  director  of 
''  maneuvers  ;"  his  task  is  to  hasten  the 
gatherers,  to  watch  that  the  grapes  are  not 
Uft  upon  the  plants,  to  see  that  only  those 
that  are  ripe  are  picked,  that  care  is  taken 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  grapes,  and  to  observe 
that  neither  leaves  nor  anything  else  im- 
proper is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  baskets 
(paniers).  The  grape  gatherers  are  placed 
in  the  following  manner:  The  women  and 
children  are  employed  to  cut  the  grapes;  a 
cutter  is  given  to  each  row  who  gathers  the 
grapes  and  puts  them  into  a  wooden  basket. 

A  young  man  called  vide-pauier,  or  bris- 


ket emptier,  receives  from  each  grape  gath- 
erer his  full  basket,  which  the  cutter  ex- 
changes for  an  empty  one,  the  basket  emp- 
tier upsetting  the  grapes  into  a  basket  (a 
little  wooden  bucket  containing  about 
twenty-four  liters).  In  the  meantime  the 
baste  holder  presses  his  g'apes,  taking  care 
not  to  crush  them.  Two  porteurs  de  bastes 
(or  bucket  carriers)  are  allowed  to  every 
eight  vine  rows.  These  bear  little  straw 
cushions  upon  their  backs,  upon  which 
they  receive  the  buckets,  which  they  empty 
into  small  tubs  placed  upon  a  cart;  these 
tubs  ordinarily  contain  thirty-two  buckets. 
In  several  vineyards  they  have  modified 
the  labor  iu  the  following  manner:  The 
porte-bastes  aro  replaced  by  porte-hottes, 
which,  in  rows  of  four  and  four,  according 
to  the  harvest,  or  in  rows  of  five  and  five, 
receive  directly  from  the  cutters  the  con- 
tents of  their  baskets,  and  convey  them  in 
the  douilles  placed  upon  the  carts.  The 
proprietors  who  have  adobted  this  altera- 
tion are  satisfied  with  this  mode.  As  soon 
as  the  tubs,  or  douilles,  have  anived  at  the 
wine  press  the  pressmen  receive  them  aud 
empty  them  into  the  egrapper,  which  serves 
to  separate  the  grapes  from  the  stalks. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  contents 
are  emptied  into  a  long,  low  wooden  tray. 
The  grapes  are  by  a  simple  process  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalks,  the  fmit  passes,  al- 
most whole,  into  largo  vats,  where  it  is 
crushed  simply  by  its  own  weight,  and 
where  it  remains  some  ten  to  tweUe  days, 
until  the  skins  and  pips  have  risen  to  the 
top  and  the  bright  juice  is  ready  to  be 
drawn  oflf  below.  The  wine  thus  "madt'' 
— though,  iu  truth,  that  word  is  scarcely 
applicable  to  so  simple  a  process— is  then 
drawn  ofl"  into  hogsheads  and  carefully 
stored  for  three,  four  or  more  years,  previ- 
ous to  consumption  or  hotting. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work, 
the  battle  with  the  phylloxera,  is  in  per- 
petual progress,  and  has  cost  France  the 
huqe  sum  of  £400,000,000.  How  do  the 
vine-growers  meet  the  attack  of  this  terri- 
ble little  foe  which  has  cost  France  such  an 
enormous  treasure  ?  It  is  said  on  good  au- 
thority that  one  female  "  phylloxera  on  the 
leaves"  born  from  the  winter  egg,  has,  at 
the  end  of  May,  laid  5,000  fggs.  This  fam- 
ily of  5,000  produces  by  the  end  of  June 
250,000  more  phylloxera;  the  third  genera- 
tion the  number  would  reach  62,500,- 
000,000,  and  there  are  five  or  six  genera- 
tions iu  the  year.  These  iusects  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
leaves  in  June  and  journeying  to  the  roots 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

There  are  several  recognized  methods  of 
conducting  the  battle.  The  oue  that  is 
adopted  on  Messrs.  Gilbey's  estate  in  the 
Medoc  is  thus  di scribed:  First,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  has  to  be  pumped  up 
from  the  river,  which  is  distributed  over 
the  vineyard  by  miles  of  piping,  laid  meth- 
odically along  the  course  of  the  vines. 
The  date  for  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment  is  about  the  20th  of  March,  and 
at  that  time  gangs  of  men  aud  women  are 
employed  preparing  the  holes  (cuvettes) 
for  retaining  a  solution  of  snlpho-caibon- 
ate  around  the  root  of  the  vine,  until  the 
whole  has  beeu  absorbed  by  the  soil. 

The  pump  aud  tubing  having  been  put 
in  position  the  work  of  the  tnatmiiit  i 
carried  out  by  six  men,  each  followed  by  a 
woman  having  a  supply  of  ten  to  fifteen 
pints  of  sulpho-carbonate  aud  a  measure 
holding  a  little  over  two  ounces.  In  order 
to  insure  the  methodical  working  of  the 
treatment   the  signal  to  commence  is   usu- 


jilly  given  by  means  of  a  whistle  connected 
with  the  steam  pump,  aud  each  man  then 
starts  by  tilling  the  cuvett*  s  with  a  quan 
tity  of  about  two  gallons  of  water,  into 
which  is  puured  the  dose  i>f  snlpbo- car- 
bonate of  potassium  decided  upon,  a  further 
quantity  of  water  then  being  added,  until 
the  cuvette  contains  iu  all  from  about  three 
and  a  half  to  four  gallons  of  liquid. 

The  Chateau  Loudeuue,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Viscomtesse  de  Marcellua,  was 
purchased  from  her  1875  by  the  Gilbeys» 
for  the  sum  of  700,000  francs,  and  thoy 
have  since  the  purchase  expended  a  further 
sum  of  between  fiOO.OOO  aud  700,000  francs 
in  the  formation  of  a  harbor  on  the 
Giroude,  and  the  establishment  of  large 
and  important  farm  buildings,  the  erection 
of  cottages  for  workpeople  and  the  building 
of  a  new  cuvicr  and  extensive  chais,  these 
latter  capable  of  holding  10,000  hogsheads. 

This  firm  is  naturally  very  proud  of  the 
gold  medal  which  was  awarded  to  it  by  the 
French  Government  for  the  best  cultivated 
vineyard  in  the  Jit  doc,  an  honor  that  is 
without  precedent.  Next  year  those  curious 
about  vineyards  will  be  able  to  see  a  re- 
markable model  of  the  Chateau  Loudeune 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


ITALIAN    WING. 


Vice  Consul  Pariender,  in  his  report  on 
the  Barjetta  wine  trade,  says:  "The  total 
amount  of  wine  exporti  d  during  the  past 
year,  inclusive  of  the  traffic  by  rails,  was 
of  75,000,000  liters,  valued  at  25.000,000 
francs,  this  being  an  increase  of  fully 
5,000,000  francs  on  the  j  receding  year. 
The  Barletta  wine  is  not  tit  for  direct  con- 
sumption. It  is  heavy  stufl"  of  dark  violet- 
red  color,  containing  14  to  15  per  cent  pure 
alcohol.  It  is  used  in  France  for  mixing 
with  light  French  wines,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  also  brought  iu  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  though  in  considerable  less 
quantities.  Wine  ia  the  only  product  of 
this  district,  and  its  importance  is  realized 
from  the  fact  ihut  the  cost  of  a  pitce  of 
land  with  vineyards  is  ten  times  as  much 
as  that  with  cornfields  or  meadows.  The 
duty  of  20  francs  per  hectoliter  imposed  by 
the  French  Government  on  Italian  wines 
has  made  it  impossible  for  this  country  to 
fight  iu  French  markets  against  Spanish, 
Algerian,  Portuguese,  Greek  and  Hungarian 
wines,  which  pay  only  the  old  2  francs  per 
hectoliter.  An  immense  quantity  of  wine 
is  now  here  without  buyers,  and,  naturally 
enough,  the  price  has  so  fallen  dowu  that 
it  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of  gathering  the 
grapes.  While,  iu  the  beginning  of  1887, 
the  cost  of  a  hectoliter  of  Barletta  wine 
averaged  from  30  to  40  francs,  it  now  scarce- 
ly reaches  that  of  8  to  10  francs.  It  is  im_ 
possible  to  anticipate  the  consequent  of 
such  a  ruinous  state  of  aftairs.  It  is  certain 
however,  that  if  it  were  to  last,  this  district, 
considered  only  a  few  mouths  ago  one  of 
the  richest  of  Italy,  will  for  a  long  number 
of  years  be  one  of  the  poorest.  A  sort  of 
brandy,  "  eau  de  vie  demare*',  is  produced 
in  this  district  from  the  dregs  of  pressed 
grapes.  It  is  a  crystal  white  liquor  con- 
taining 50  to  60  per  cent  pure  alcohol  and 
smelling  heavily.  It  is  sold  iu  France  aud 
North  Italy,  where  it  is  used  for  direct  con- 
sumption among  poor  people  and  for 
making  spirits  aud  cognac.  The  quantity 
produced,  of  nearly  16,000,000  liters,  goes 
three-fourths  to  North  Italy  and  one-fourth 
to  France.  The  process  for  making  it  is 
very  simple  and  old-fa3honed.  The  pressed 
grapes   are  gathered  in  the  month   of  Oc- 


tober, aud  preserved  iu  enormous  under- 
ground reservoirs,  where  they  are  prot'^cted 
against  the  air.  louring  the  winter  tiny  are 
brought,  as  wauteil,  from  the  roservniis  into 
big  copper  boilers,  where  they  are  mixed  up 
with  water  and  boiled  until  the  alcoholic 
vapoiB  form  themselves.  The  vapors  are 
then  condensed,  and  the  produce  thus  ob- 
tained is  brought  to  market  without  further 
manipulation.  The  dregs  and  water  left 
in  the  boiler  are  then  pressed  aud  the  water 
substance  thus  gained  is  led  into  wood  res- 
ervoirs, where  it  forms,  by  cooling,  another 
important  article  of  export — namely,  half- 
refined  tartar,  of  which  about  450  tons  are 
thus  produced  everj'  year,  worth  1,000,000 
francsyearly,  and  which  aro  chiefly  exported 
to  Germany,  France,  tho  United  States  of 
North  America,  and  England  also,  though 
iu  very  small  quantities. 


THE    RAIMIN     CROP. 


California  has  good  cause  for  feeling 
jubilant  over  the  raisin  pack  this  year.  Not 
alone  for  the  increased  output,  bnt,  observes 
the  Los  Angeles  Comjnercial  Bulletin^  fur 
the  preference  with  which  they  are  being 
received  at  the  East.  Boston  and  New 
York  dealers  are  willing  to  aud  are  paying 
more  for  them  than  for  Yaiencias.  The 
California  raisin  is  this  year  more  uniform 
than  ever  before,  is  of  better  color,  freer 
from  dust,  and  the  stems  are  unusually 
bright,  thus  evincing  that  greater  care  has 
been  taken  iu  curing.  The  result  is,  far  bet- 
ter prices  are  obtained,  and  that  a  feeling 
of  confidence  has  beeu  established  among 
the  Eastern  buyers.  London  Layers  are 
bringing  15  cents  per  box  more  than  last 
year,  although  the  pack  is  very  much  larger. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the 
industry  this  year  is  that  grape  growers 
instead  of  curing  their  own  raisins  have 
turned  them  over  to  regular  packing  houses 
and  this  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
great  improvement  noticeable. 

Localities  have  but  little  preference  over 
one  another.  The  crop  of  the  Santa  Ana 
valley  is  good  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned 
as  that  of  Riverside,  and  both  are  inferior 
to  that  of  Fresno  in  point  of  size  of  berry 
and  quality.  The  output  in  the  Santa  Ana 
valley  may  be  estimated  as  about  00,000 
boxes,  a  very  large  increase  over  last  year, 
though  ^ot  by  any  means  as  large  as  was 
expected.  The  crop  of  grapes  last  year 
was  very  much  larger  than  this,  but  rains 
occured  just  at  the  wrong  moment  and 
the  raisin  pack  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  total  pack  of  Southern  California  will 
aggregate  somewhere  between  300,000  and 
350,000  boxes,  of  which  200.000  boxes  must 
be  credited  to  San  Bernardino  county.  The 
proportion  of  "layer"  raisins  in  Southern 
Californa  is  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
as  the  berry  cliuga  to  the  stem  better;  the 
only  reason  we  can  attribute  this  to  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  beeu  more  carefully 
handled. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  iu 
which  California  raisins  are  held  in  the 
East,  we  note  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
sold  to  a  large  extent  without  sample. 
Heretofore  a  sample  had  to  accompany 
every  offer,  but  now  brands  which  were  es- 
tablished last  year  require  only  a  guaranty 
as  to  their  quality  to  be  readily  taken. 
This  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  in- 
dustry is  on  a  better  footing  than  ever 
before. 


The  Mebchant  is  largely  circulated  in 
Europe  and  the  Eastern  States, 
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SAN   FRAXCISCO   MERCHANT. 
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FOK     WARF.IIOl'M.^U      BR4NDT. 


The  fall  Uxi  of  tbo  new  law  exteDcUng 
the  wareboasiugpririU-gc-s  to  fruit  brandies, 
with  tbe  reasoDb  for  its  paHsago  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  warehoasiDg  fmit 
bnmd}* ; 

Be  it  euacti-d  br  tbe  Senate  aud  Hoase  of 
KepresentatiTi-s  of  tbe  rnitt-d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  Tbat  tbe 
prOTisioua  of  au  net  rutitk-d  *'  An  act  relat- 
iug  to  tbf  priwlucliou  of  fruit  brauJv»  and 
to  pnuinb  f rands  conueot*'d  with  the  same,*' 
npprovid  Marcb  3,  1S77.  be  extended  aud 
madf  iLpplio.'ible  to  biaudy  dlstilleil  from 
apfilfS  or  peaches,  or  froiu  aujr  other  ftuit 
tbe  bruudy  distilled  from  which  ii*  uot  now 
required  or  bt  reafter  sbull  uot  be  required 
to  be  depusit^-d  iu  a  di.-itinery  warehouse: 
/*roi'i<i«ti,  thut  each  of  the  warehouses  es- 
tablish) d  uuder  said  act,  or  which  may 
bereafti-r  be  established,  shall  be  iu  charge 
either  of  a  storekeeper  or  of  n  storekeeper 
and  gaugiT.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
><viuucr  oi  luterual  K.veune. 
ApproTtd,  October  18,  ItWS. 
Iu  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  Sena- 
tor Vauce,  from  the  Committee  on  Fiuanco, 
Bobmitted  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Finauce,  to  whom 
was  referred  tbe  bill  (S.  70)  to  provide  for 
warehousing  fruit  brandy,  have  bad  the 
same  under  consideration  aud  report: 

The  law  relating  to  the  wurehoasiug  of 
grape  brandies  was  pa.«vsed  iu  order  to  grant 
privib  ges  to  producers  whoso  necessities 
were  identical  at  that  time  with  those  of 
the  producers  of  braudit-s  now  derived  from 
other  fruits.  Tbe  object  of  this  law  origi- 
nally was  to  enable  distillers  of  grape  spir- 
its to  keep  iu  bond,  without  paying  tax,  for 
three  years,  their  products  until  they 
should  be  sufficiently  matured  for  the  mar- 
ket. Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the 
distillers  of  grape  spirits  were  required  to 
pay  tbe  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  same 
at  the  time  of  distillation.  This  require- 
ment of  law  imposed  such  onerous  duties 
npon  producers  that  many  were  prevented 
from  utilizing  wines  which  were  useful  only 
for  distillation,  or  which  constituted  sur- 
plusage in  tbe  market  on  account  of  tbe 
heavy  burden  imposed  upon  them.  Only 
a  few  who  commanded  sufficient  capital 
were  able  to  pay  this  tax  at  that  time,  as 
they  were  compelled  to  bold  such  goods 
sometimes  for  a  coneiderable  period  iu  or- 
der to  mature  them  for  consumption.  At 
that  time  wine  growers,  especially  iu  Cali- 
fornia, were  much  di^beartened  and  iu 
some  cases  were  uprooting  tbeir  vines  and 
in  many  cades  also  were  throwing  away  or 
destroying  their  wine  products  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  utilized.  Tbe  practical 
valae  of  the  law  which  waa  passed  to  enable 
them  to  place  tbeir  brandies  io  special 
bonded  warehoused  was  speedily  demon- 
strated; the  interests  of  vine  growers  im- 
mediately revived;  instead  of  uprooting 
vines,  more  were  planted;  many  distilleries 
were  established,  and  the  market  now  is 
well  supplied  with  choice  and  well  matured 
products.  Distillation  of  brandy  from  fruit 
enables  the  producer  to  utilize  materia' 
which  may  fail  to  find  profitable  markets 
otherwise.  It  euables  tbe  vine  grower  to 
obtain  profit  from  inferior  goods  which  are 
not  equal  in  quality  to  standard  articles, 
and  also  to  derive  some  benefit  from  such 
waste  snbstanct-s,  as  are  left  over  after  ex- 
pressing grape  juice  from  skins,  seeds  and  j 
other  residuum  of  the  wine  press. 

Practically  the  samd  neootsitiea  now  pre- 


vail in  all  fmit  growing  districts.  Large 
quantities  of  mauy  kinds  of  fruit,  more  es- 
pecially apples  and  peaches  are  being  util- 
ized through  distillation,  but  owing  to  tho 
fact  that  no  bonding  privileges  arc  extended 
to  this  class  of  products  there  is  not  only 
great  ha- dship  experienced  from  tbe  levy- 
ing vi  the  internal  revmne  tax  upon  the 
same  but  also  great  incentive  to  fraud.  It 
has  been  observed  also  that  wbere  the  tax 
on  spirits  intended  for  cronsnmpliou  is  lev- 
ied and  collected  at  the  time  the  goods  art- 
first  produci-d,  and  the  exce<sive  cost  of  tbe 
same,  owing  to  Ihe  imposition  of  tbe  tax. 
causes  holders  to  force  tbem  upon  the  mar- 
ket long  before  they  ate  matured  aud  fit  for 
use  as  beverages.  It  is.  therefore,  greatly 
to  tbe  iutere^it  uot  only  of  the  producer  and 
the  Government,  but  also  of  the  consumer, 
that  tbis  bill  extending  these  bonding  privi- 
leges to  the  producers  of  fruit  brandies 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  As  a  means  to 
prevent  fraud  it  would  certainly  result  in 
an  increase  of  public  ruveuae,  and  is  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  a  revenue  meos- 
ore. 

Tbis  measure  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress  (Forty-nintb)  and  yonr  com- 
mittee again  recommend  its  passage. 

ReJiAKKABLK    FIELD    Or    4iR4PKH. 


It  is  but  four  years  since  experiments  in 
niisin  growing  in  Fresno  county  indicated 
tbat  tbe  bubiness  would  prove  a  success. 
The  vineyards  at  that  were  priucipully 
located  iu  tbe  vicinity  of  Fresuo.  All  tbat 
time  our  enterprising  town  was  usual  ul- 
luded  to  tts  "Selma  Switch."  and  we  hud 
just  achieved  the  proud  distinction  of  hav- 
ing a  postoffice  at  tbis  place.  Laud  owutrs 
were  busy  building  ditches  and  putting 
tbeir  lands  to  orchard  aud  alfalfa.  Since 
that  date  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  more  especially 
the  raisin  variety.  Tbo  lands  about  Selma 
have  been  found  to  bt.-  admirably  adapted 
to  this  industry,  and  tbe  results  of  tbe 
young  vineyards  b<.reabonts  are  of  the  most 
satisfactory  aud  fi.Uteriug  character.  It  is 
now  evident  that  when  they  reach  full  bear- 
ing they  will  compare  with  any  in  the  State 
both  as  to  tbe  amount  produced  per  acre 
and  the  quality  of  tbe  fruit. 

As  evidence  of  th.s.*  f..cts  attention  as 
called  to  tbe  Maple  Part  Vineyard  iu  the 
Wittram  Colony  west  of  Messrs.  Roddy  & 
Nobman  put  out  eigbty-four  acres  to  raisin 
vineyard.  They  used  cuttings  for  that  pur- 
pose and  cultivated  the  vineyard  iu  tbe 
usual  way.  Tbis  fall  they  have  harvested 
and  sold  from  that  vineyard  thirty-six  tous 
of  raisins,  for  which  they  received  5  cents 
per  pound,  or  $3fX>0  for  the  wbole.  Tbis 
shows  a  gross  income  of  $42  95  per  aero 
from  a  vineyard  tbat  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances could  uot  bo  expected  to  bear 
at  all.  The.usuiil  estimate  of  the  expeusu 
of  setting  out  an  acre  of  vineyard,  when 
cuttings  are  us  d,  and  of  bringing  it  to 
bearing — say  three  years — is  an  average  of 
$13  per  annum.  It  will  tberefore  bo  seeu 
tbat  this  vinuyard  has  more  th  lu  paid  ex- 
penses the  present  year.  The  crop  should 
be  more  than  doubled  the  nt  xt  year.  It  is 
plain,  then,  tbat  lauds  iu  this  vicinity  put 
to  vineyartU  will  pay.  It  is  also  jilain  that 
Selma  will  soon  have  its  packiug-boust'S  tf* 
handle  the  fruit — will  furnish  employment 
for  women  and  children  at  light  work  in 
packing  fruit,  and  add  mat«-rialty  to  tbe 
business  prospt-rity  of  ibetown.  Tbe  boom 
in  Selma  lands  aud  IoIh  bos  uot  begun. 
The  future  is  full  of  promisi-  in  all  respects. 
No  one  need  fear  for  tbe  future,  for  sue- 
CMS  is  assured  in  many  ways. 


NO.VOli  i     URAPK     <JKOHEKM. 

D.  B.  Wier,  a  correspondent  of  the  liura* 
Pres*,  iu  au  article  on  Sonoma  county  ex- 
presses Ihe  belief  that  its  fame  will  in  n 
joint  me'isure,  depj>nd  on  fruit  and  wine 
products : 

•*It  is  now  there, "he says,  "tbe  wine  grape 
as  a  crop  is  as  staple  as  tbe  corn  crop  iu 
Central  Illinois.  Tbe  wine  grape  is  king 
nearly  all  over  tbe  country.  But  unfor- 
tunately tbis  seasou  the  king  is  in  rags.  The 
prices  for  wine  grapes  are  to  low  to  snp[K>rt 
bis  court;  his  surplus  revenue  bos  disap- 
peared. The  average  price  for  wine  grapes 
this  season  is  $8  a  tou.  Tbis  price  gives 
about  ^20  an  acre  gross,  or  $12  to  $U  au 
acre  net.  And  even  thU  is  a  much  bitter 
net  return  per  acre  than  tbe  average  of  th'- 
lands  in  the  great  prairie  States.  It  it  it 
shows  that  it  will  not  do  to  pay  $100  au 
acre  for  land  to  grow  wine  grapes  oo.  Thit! 
depression  of  prices  for  wine  grapes  is  en- 
tirely nncalled  for  and  should  uot  be  so,  aud 
results  from  several  caus«s,  namely,  too 
much  poor  wine,  a  want  of  preparati  n  by 
the  grape-growers  to  cjtre  for  aud  find  places 
for  their  crop,  a  nearly  entire  want  of  or- 
ganiz;Ltion  among  gr.ipo  growers  for  tbe 
purposes  of  opening  up  new  cbauuels  of 
trade  and  other  uses  for  their  magnificent 
product.  Want  of  cooperage  and  tauk-rooui 
exists;  iu  fact,  iu  a  measure,  there  is  a  want 
in  every  point  for  carying  for  aud  dinposinp 
M  th  •  immense  crop.  Tbe  result  i-*  gre;it 
discouragement  amoug  the  wiue-grap*' 
growers,  aud  great  loss  also,  for  th<-re  an 
thousands  of  tons  of  most  magnificent 
grapes  that  will  never  be  barve'sted — grap<.s 
which,  if  half  of  them  had  been  curefally 
dried  and  placed  on  the  world's  market, 
would  had  brought  at  least  double  tb-  pric' 
tbat  tbe  wineries  can  uSordto  pay  for  theuj 
with  the  present  low  prices  of  wine." 

'*!  found  no  faults  with  Sonoma's  climate, 
soil  and  scenry.  bat  I  did  with  her  wine  and 
fruit  growers  in  the  p<jiut3  that  they  do  no: 
geU'-r.-iUy  take  and  read  tbe  papers  that  an 
publised  in  the  interests  of  their  profes- 
sions." E'^pecially  is  this  true  of  grupc-wiue 
growers.  They  grow  the  grapes  aud  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  winery  to  give  th''m  a 
market  for  them.  Wineries  are  not  plenti- 
fal  enough;  they  have  not  kept  place  with 
tbe  continual  increase  of  prmluctioo.  there- 
fore the  growers  are  completely  in  their 
|H)wer.  The  wineries  can  get  all  the  grapes 
ibey  can  possibly  baudle  at  any  price  tb-  y 
bave  the  mind  to  pay  above  the  co>t  ul 
pickiug  and  hauling.  The  growers  c.tuuot 
turn  tbeir  grapes  into  wine;  they  are  not 
prepared  for  it,  so  ibey  are  completely  at 
tbe  mercy  of  the  wineries,  and  tbey  musi 
sell:  they  must  have  money." 

'This  is  a  very  unfortunate  position  for  u 
great  class  of  people  to  bj  in.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  blame  the  winery-m  -n,  for  there 
seems  to  be  au  overstock  of  wiue,  especially 
of  poor  wiue,  aud  wine  sellsslowly  wiib  no 
relief  in  tbe  future  iu  sight.  The  leading 
wine  grape,  the  2infaudel,  I  am  confident 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  markets  aud 
tastes  of  tbe  people  of  the  Eastern  Sates 
will  make  a  dried  fruit  that  would  find  an 
immense  aud  ready  sale  there  bs  dried  fruit 
— dried  gra(»es,  uot  raisins — at  a  price  tb  it 
would  bring  tbe  grape  grower  at  least  double 
tbe  price  the  grape-growers  of  Sonoma 
county  are  now  getting." 

"Both  wine  grapes  and  table  grapett  gave 
a  fine  crop,  somewhat  shortened  by  suubnrn 
and  that  one  little  shower  of  rain.  Tbis 
shows  conclusively  that  Sonoma  county 
wants  no  summur  or  early  fall  rnins."  I 


"Of  the  other  fruits  and  th-  future  pro- 
peels  of  fruit  growing  I  will  write  anoth.  i 
time." 


FKIIT     PA4'Ki:VU. 


Tbe  A'lrtion  gives  tbe  following  seustbl- 
advice  on  the  subject  of  fruit-packiug: 

The  habit  of  packing  fruit  with  tbe  fiuent 
fruit  at  the  top.  wnilt-  (hat  at  the  Iwttom  of 
tbe  package)*  is  small  and  inferior,  is  not 
confided  Io  this  conntrj*,  as  may  b  ■  seen  by 
the  foreign  papern.  A  letter  lD>m  a  London 
writer  to  the  AdeLii.b*  (South  Australia) 
Obsa-i-^,  sUtes  that  the  wriVr  bas  watch"? 
th  •  sbipiu  ut  of  fruit  from  the  Colony  t 
tbe  English  market,  and  the  packing 
disbouest  in  every  respt-ct  The  boxes  ur 
rough,  and  from  the  fir*t  glance  would  I- 
Set  down  lis  coutiioiug  a  cheap  quality  of 
goods.  Apples  wore  rolletl  iu  wall-paper 
of  red  and  green,  and  in  mauy  casts  th 
color  had  been  communicated  from  tb 
l>aper  to  the  frnit,  spoiling  it  for  market. 
In  caseS  coutaining  apples  nearly  four 
iucbes  long,  wiih  beautiful  color  and 
siu<x»lbue8fi.  Were  windfalls  of  about  two 
inches  ID  circumference — miserable  litU- 
things,  fit  only  fur  swine.  Tbis,  of  cours 
spoiled  tbe  sale,  aud  cos-s  that  would  have 
brought  '2:U.  or  24s.  sold  for  Ifis.  or  17a. 
Tbis  Is  a  poiuter  to  all  of  our  fruit-pack,  r- 
iu  IhU  conulrj-,  and  sboald  be  profitted  b . 
Tbe  grower  who  ji.ick-t  his  fruil  to  sell  ^'^ 
first-class  prices,  and  in  the  bottom  of  hia 
eases  places  smalt,  inferior  frnit  for  tbe 
purpose  of  gaiu,  cbeats  tbe  consumer,  tbo 
commission  merchant,  tbe  retailer,  and  — 
last  of  all,  bimsc-lf.  If  you  have  good 
frnit,  pack  it  tog  tber  and  get  a  good  price, 
letting  the  small  fruit  go  for  what  it  is 
worth.  When  ouce  a  merchant  finds  be 
has  received  a  poor  article  from  the  shii  - 
pt-r,  he  is  inclined  to  give  tbat  man  a  wi.l 
bertb  uuless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, aud  even  then  he  is  not  satisfied 
to  pay  good  prices  for  goods  received. 
Qonest  fruit-packtug  will  pny  tbe  best  io 
the  long  ruu,  and  we  hope  oar  Western  and 
Southern  growers  will  not  loos*  sight  of 
tbis  fact. 


Portal  B.  Vineyard. 

On  acoouot  of  ill  health  and  obligation 
to  change  climate,  I  offer  to  sell,  lease  or 
give  ou  shares,  my  well-kuowu  Burgundy 
Vineyard,  situated  S.  W.  of  Santa  Clar.i 
Are;  tbe  best  wine  district  kiowu,  contain- 
ing 150  acres  of  level  land,  aud  planted  in 
ihe  best  varieties.  Fifty  acres  Cabern*  ^ 
dfty  acres  Burguuvly,  and  the  other  fifij. 
.icres  in  Seinillon  a^d  BousscHuuos,  in  full 
bearing  or  will  be  so  next  year. 

To  responsible  parties  will  give  contract 
for  five  or  ten  years.  Cellars  are  equipped 
with  tbe  best  steam  machinery  and  distil- 
lery; 250,000  of  cooperage,  oak  and  red- 
wood.  The  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. I  am  ready  to  give  immediate  pos- 
se>ssion,  and  will  make  a  positive  sacrifict* 
if  applied  for  at  once  150,000  gallons  of 
choice  wines  of  vintage  of  1886-S7-88,  may 
go  with  tbe  place  if  so  desired. 

Apply  to 

J.  B.  J.  POKTAL, 

West  San  Jose, 
Three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Station 
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DR.  .lORDAN'S 

MusFum  of  Anatomy ! 

7ol  Market  Su,  Sail  Fraucisco- 
"loan-t  learn  how  lo  avuitl  ilUtjasc  ami 
^  how  womiurditly  voii  uro  luadc. 
I'rivalu(.fficc'2ll  Ucarv  street.  Cori- 
.iittalioii  hy  letter  on  \o-*t  iitanh<Kitl  anil 
[V'tll  ilHcises  of  men.  Uri::lit's  l»iscsiso 
And  Dithetcs  Liiro.l.     Siiul  lor  hr.->k 


FOR  SALE, 

-     Ar.'I.V  AT  - 

oiihr  ..i'  s.  »■.  .Mi:it<  II  IN  r.-- 


Gmham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  (J.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

S.VK  FKAXCISCO,     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 

TKLKrUONE    No.    lO'jl. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


IviUiblislied  185^1. 


TO    WINE-MAKERS! 

The  nn.iersigued  beg  to  call  the  iittentio- 
of  Wine  M.iktrp,  Dealers,  etc.,  to  the  snp 
ciioi-  murits  of  ChevalUer-ApiT?rt'3 

"OENOTANNIN." 

as  a  corrective  and  a  pmifi-V  to  all  light 
Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  best  stated  as  follows  : 
I.     Being    used    at    the    time    of 
crashing  the  grapes  into  mast: 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  pr;cipi- 
tates  all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  dicuiuishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  laiger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed   of   all   disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect   develop- 
ment  of    color   and    bouquet,    of    natural 
strength  and  aroma. 
//.    Being    used     on    fermented 

wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 

carion: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tauuiu  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfict  ftrnuntatiou  or  Ireatm  ut. 

It  sir.  iiglheus  aud  dt  v.lop.  s  their  natural 
color  ..jd  aroma,  pr.  paring  and  a.ssisliug 
them  for  thorough  clariticaliou,  promoting 
their  d.  velopment  aud  improviraeut  in 
quality  and  aroma,  ayd  riptiiiwj  them  for 
etirlitr  dilvertf. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The    Pulverine   is    a    Clarifying 

Powder,  *bicli  is  gnatly  appr  eiat.d 
abroad,  fnv  iti  sure  and    instanrous   aeliou 

on  bath  White  and  Red  Wines.    It 

has  neither  taste  nor  sm.-ll,  and  enu  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  ati".  ct  the 
wiue  in  any  way — ucveriiu))arts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  other 
clmders  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  c-rtaiu.  and  olh 
time  and  money  are  saved:  and  kept  prr- 
fecUy  dry,  U  ret  lias  i(s  quality  for  any  knyth 
of  time. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  '2  1-5  lbs.  each,  by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

MII.E    .K.K.N'I.S. 

314 Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


<^ru(t<.r.«  «il  mill   l»f.jilcrN  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

Vl.tllV.lROS    IS 

I.os  Angklks  Cocnty,  Sonoma  Codnty, 

Mkrced  Co.        ani>       Fuesso  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Nil  II     Friiii<*i>i*o. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

>t'\v     York. 


CHOICE 

OLD  WHISKIES 

PURE  AND  UNADULTERATED. 


We  Offor  for  snlc  on  Kavon^t.le  Tenns  to  the  Tra.!e 

CATHERWOOD'S 

Celebrated  Fine  Old  Whiskies, 

OF  THE  FOtLOWING  SRAMDS,  NAMEL 

•    CRANSTON    CABINET" 
'A, A. A."    "CENTURY' 
"OLD    STOCK" 

"HENRY    BULL" 
"  DOUBLE  B" 

"  MONOGRAM" 

VERY  OLD    .1SD    CHOICE,  I.\     C.4SES  OF    ONE 
DOZEN  QfART  BOTTLES  EACH, 

"BRUNSWICK     CLUB"     rurc     Old    Kye 

An,l    "  UPPER  TEN." 

For  Excellence,  Purity  and  Evenness  of  Quality  the 
above  are  unsurpasotd  by  any  Whiskies  imported. 
The  only  objection  ever  made  to  tlieni  bv  the  niani 
I>ii1aiin<r  dealer  being  tliat  they  canuot  be  improved 
upon. 

Dickson,  De  Wolf  &  o. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 

s  VN     FitAN'CISCO.  CAL. 


THE    RISDON 

[RON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

|4  ur.  ISt-ale  A  lluunnl  Sts..  S.  F. 

\V.  II.  TAYLOR.  I'resl.  R.  S.  MOORE,   Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IS   ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engices 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinJs  built  complete,  with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  t^j  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  wurk  produced. 

SIGAR MILLS  AND SLGAR-MAKING MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  aoproved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

f  I'MPS.  Direct  Actin?  Pumps,  for  irripation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davv  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN  FEANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 


.51,  .53,  .5.5,  57,  .5!)  aud  61  First  Street, 

Uiiiim  Fouudry  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  | 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  rnoDiLEK.?  OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

<5I5  &  5f7  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  U  irerit-s  at  Napa  I'Mv. 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

HOSE.    PACKING,    ETC., 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 


Pac  fie  Covst  Agents  {or 
Host  n  Beltinii  Co.,  and 
Fav.Tweather  \  (.aUcw 
formerly  J.  B.  Hoyt  .^  Co. 


fj    A    4    CAI.I1«K.MA     SIltF.KT, 

SAN     FltA.VCISCO,     CAL. 


d.^Aiwdkidv 


MARKET^SECONDST.S  A  N    FRANCISCO, CALIFORNI  A. 


NEW    YORK     OFFICE: 

SZaWARREN    STREET* 


Nov. 


1888 


BAN    JKANC'ISC'O    JlEKCH^VitT. 
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A    FIX>KIDA    OBAPK    I'KOP. 


I  nmreminded,  writes  Mr.  T.  K.OoodbT. 
of  WalJo,  Fl«.,  to  the  Florida  Duip<^lch. 
that  I  proujised  you  to  give  an  nccouut  of 
my  little  crop  of  grnpes  for  this  seasou,  and 
in  doing  so  I  will  not  go  into  any  api-cu* 
latioD  as  to  what  gniptrs  ought  to  do,  but 
will  simply  stnt«*  whiit  thty  have  done. 
Tlir.^-  years  ago  last  Fibrujiry,  1  set  13il 
Tints  Vi7,  which  giv^s  SSH  ?im.»  per  acre  or 
*  litlli-  ovir  oue-s.vinth  of  an  acre  for  13ci 
Tiuc-s.  I  have  gitlheri  d  three  paying  crops 
Iroiu  these  vines  and  give  an  account  of 
this,  the  third  crop,  as  follows:  Hartford 
proliiic,  3(i  vines,  IJO  pounds;  Ives,  36 
Tine-.  223  ponuds;  Gorihe,  30  vines,  X2; 
miicd  lot.  22  vims,  100  pounds,  making  a 
tjlal  uf  1.245  p..uiid8  for  the  l.')«  vines.  I 
dseii  100  |K>iMids  for  j.-llv,  wine,  etc.,  and 
•old  ihe  r.  St  for  $138,34  net. 

I  have  been  groaiug  gnip<s  h.re  for  the 
past  live  yi  ars,  and  sjiy  ihey  do  much  b.-tt.  r 
here  than  in  Misxonri,  uiy  native  State.  I 
bare  test,  d  about  thirty  of  Ihe  I.  ading  varie. 
lies  and  give  my  pr.  ference  to  the  Ives  and 
Delaware  for  markrt,  and  to  the  Ctoelheand 
Concord  for  home  use.  I  train  my  vints 
lo  slakes  and  like  it  much  belter  than  trel- 
lis. I  have  tri.d  both  and  can  say  that  on 
Mak.  s  the  fruit  is  bettei  protected  from  the 
lan,  rain  and  birds,  and  Ihe  vines  easier  to 
enliivate  and  manage  generally. 


UB«PE.«>  I.\  .\».w    YOKU 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 


SErOND   EDITlo.N    WITH  Ari'ENDl.V. 
For  Male    nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 


OLIVE  TREES, 

RESISTANT  VINES. 

Also  all  TArittits  uf  Uii-Kliiigs,  I'tiluiM 
Kosts,  aud  a  gtUtTal  ufl^ortuicut  o(  livir- 
greeus,  iuelUiUng  Roi woods,  Mudruuos  - 
nil  wtll  tslablishtd.      Fur  s;iK-  ut 

Canyado  Nursery, 

Redwood  Cit.-,  Saa  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


lUf  "rrlnjf  Count)  f.iriii.T  combats  th.- 
dea  of  over-prodnciion  of  grapes.  It  is 
lot  overproduction,  but  undtr-consnujp 
ion.  How  can  there  bean  overproduc  ion 
>f  grapes  when  there  are  thousands  of  fami- 
iesall  over  the  country  who  have  done  and 
ire  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  them? 
Jrowers  must  lirst  attend  to  the  matter  of 
lew  markets.  Neit  in  so  far  as  possible, 
hey  should  s^;e  that  the  grapes  are  sold  at 
easonable  rates  and  not  at  prohibitory 
iriccs.  The  latter  is  often  the  fruitful  cause 
if  uou-consumpliou.  In  I'urt  .Jervis,  X  V. 
Ive  years  ago  a  half-ton  of  grapes  would 
ompass  the  i  utire  sales.  This  was  net  b.  - 
•use  the  people  did  not  want  them,  but  I 
ecanse  of  the  absurdly  high  prices  the 
Icalers  kept  them  at  all  through  the  season. 
Lrrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the 
inblic  with  grapes  at  a  profit  of  about  10 
ents  per  tenpouud  basket  at  retail,  ond 
he  coniiumption  was  trebled  the  liret  sea- 
on.  Xow  it  is  sale  to  say  that  fifteen  Ions 
re  annually  consumed  in  addition  lo  the 
oamitics  grown  in  gardens. 


nn  74Liii_  ide:ieies. 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES 

(Ijr^o  Assortnu'nt): 

C  RAPE     VINES  — 

RESISTANT     GU.\PE     VINE     STOCK, 

(Vi-rv   Viw): 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

A^-I    3SSZZAL    STSSBT     S!XZ. 
t^    \\\   I'nirrii^ausl   and   Free   froai   Disea»c.    *%! 

A<1«lre^.i. 

LEONARD    COATES, 

>  Vl'.i     (II V,     -      -      .     I  AI.1K()K.\H. 


OLIVES!    OLIVES! 

nission   and   PIcholines   averaging 
from    six    inches    to    si« 
feet    high. 

.M'l.V    TO 

W-  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr, 

UriA  3i33ASi.      -----      CAUroSHlA. 


<  llll.t      III:  tIKtl   litrilKN 

Vhite  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 

AND    CUrTINCS. 

fREsio  m%\  UHiii  oHiieE  m\m, 

IBERNirr  SAIVIG.N'ON 

CABKKSliT     KKa'.VO. 

M\T\KO  AND  CARICNANE. 

UKAIE  U.lOTS  AND  CUTTlMiS. 

AT     KK.*».|>\KLt      UVTM. 

!•  DENICKE,     -     -     FRESNO,  CAL. 


VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION ! 

mmwm  ■>  superphosphates, 

OF  THE 

Mexicao  Phosphate  &  Sulphor  il 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  nmuiire  has  rfceixd  the 
highest  ttstimouiulti  iu  Nurthi-rn  Enropr, 
whtTC  it  has  beeu  ust-d  for  the  paat  two 
ycnrti,  aud  is  now  offerfd  to  the  Pncifir 
Coust  Grower  with  perfect  coufideuce  iu  ittt 
merit. 

Full  pnrticnlnrs  can  bo  tmd  at  the  oflSct 
of  the  undersigucd.  and  imni|ihU-l8  ninilcd 
to  address  on  applicatiou. 

Fur  *iiili-  t>,<t 

iH   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 


CALIFOENIA     VINEYARDS. 


L'RI'U    CII.%KI.f». 

\  Kru,;  Statioo,  SL  Helena.  N'BpaCo..Cal 

Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 

THE  BEhT  ARTICLE 

FOR   TVING    Ur    VINES 

IX    THK    MAltKKT. 

Put  up  in  Ballsof4lbs,  Each. 

12  Ualls  ill  A  Pa^-kaee. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufadunng 

COMPANY. 


IT  A  111  »K»:n»\rNr.  NAN  tictx  im  » 


TUBES  &  CO., 


613  t'KOST  Hr., 


HKMiV  W.V.VS.  Wood  Tnnicr. 


-«ASi  rACTIKKlt  ity    - 

ami    UarO    Winv    l'lu;-ii.    Soft   aii<l    Hard    Ta|» 
l*lu:r*,  Wiiic  Sari,|rtfn(,  Uunj  SUrtvn,  clc 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  8.  F 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importen  mod  Dolcn  in 
CORKS,    BREWERS*    AHS    BOTTLERS     SUPPLIES. 

S00«   WKTER   «'<D>INE   D£H  =  RS'   WtT==  IL5. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


.tl3  SA«'R\MK>TO  ST. 


San  Kranriaeo. 


The  Book  For  Evebtbody. 

Grape  Cnimre  M  Wifle  Mm 

I  >       «'  A  1. 1  K  O  K  \  I  A  . 

A  rmctieiil  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wiiit-  Maker. 

BY     PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMANN. 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Pric**  $2.     Hand- 
somely bonud  in  cloth.     A-hlress. 


'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

P.  O.  BOX  'i3ii*i.  Sail  KraiKis.-o,  Cal 

NOTEi-AII  onlera  miHt  be  accompanied  by  the    ai>tt 

or  sent  C.  O.  D. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE    ON    HAND    A    KILL   M  IILV    OK  TMK 
followini;  Hizo 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG, 

2X2  5  r-EET  LONG, 

2X2  6  FEET  LONG. 


Wli  it'll      Hill      Ii4-      s.tlil     Ml      misdiiiiltii- 


Adtlrcas  all  commuDiations  to 


LOlllPRIFJILlllin-RCO. 

LOMA  PRIETA, 

Nniiln  I'riiz  <  uiiiii.t ,  (  ni 


H,  P.  GREGORY  &  CO, 

Cor.  Frrmont  nud  Mission  .S(s.,  .*.'.  F. 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press- 


first    PREMIUM    1887 

Slate  Fair— .Hethanics'  instliiilp, 
Sanlft  ( lara  Vallry  Acrrtciilliiral  Socirly. 
Souoma  Cuiinlj  Agriciilliiral  I'ark  Asso' 
ciatlon. 


Wrilf  for  tliYiilnr  icl^lotf  Hill  ili-^rrlp 
li<iii  niitl   tt'oliiiioiiiitlo 


309  A-  311  MniiHoiiif  M 


Null   l-'ritiirl^toii. 


■  TuK  ilKKi  inNr   '— i  hi-  miiy  ncoguizt  d 
wiDe  jourDul  on  Iho  Pacific  Coast- 


P^RE  331JOS. 

Sole  Proorietors  md  Minufjctvrf rs. 
420     MONTCOMERY      ST,, 

SAN    KllANClSCO,  lAl. 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


VVi  alto  i,-irry  ia  n-jui.  tho  lir^-^st  litn.  i^( 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Conrtislinp  of  WoimI   mid   Iron  Working 

Marliinerf.     riiiii|is  of  Ever}- 

l)e>(Ti|itiuii. 

EXJIXES   AM)    HOILEKS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Al>n.  4.reKor>'w    4>l('bra»«*«    N|»ntjlnc 
Pump,  for  orrh^rvia.    The   ofil»   ob*  •»er  rvcom- 

iiiL'U^vvi  Uy  the  State  HortkuItunJ  &>^t^. 
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WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAR  F.U'TOKS  AND 

COMMISSION    AGENTS 

■loiiulillii.  ■■■  I. 

— AOKNrti   FOR— 

AKM.AU  PI.ANTATICN ll->»:>" 

NAAI.KIIU  IT.ANTATION llaivaii 

IIONIAL'O  PLANTATION Uaniiii 

IllI.EA  IM.ANTATION  "»»"i 

STAK  MILLS "»»'" 

HAWAIIAN  COMLiSL'GAIl  CO M"li 

MAKKE  1'LANTATION "•■"■' 

WAIllEEl'LANl'ATION Maui 

MAKKSSUOAK  CO "=""' 

KKAI.IA  PLANTATION I""'" 

A:;<>iif«(  for  flic 

aClANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

LMI'OlLTi;!;  AM>   OKAI.KI!   IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILi,  WRAPPING  aud  STRAW  PAPER, 

Uolored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En^ 

velopes  and  Twine  . 

419  &  421  CLAY    STREET. 

A  (ew  doors  bitoiv  Salisonu  Sa  .  Fraii.-Um.  Cal 

Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Co. 

VERBA  BUENA  VINEYARD. 

Distillers  of  Grape  and  Fruit  Brandies. 
San  Jose  Vaults, 

7tU,  8tli,  Sau  Siilviuloi-  &  Willi.im  Sts., 

SAN    ,IOSE.  P.  0.  Cox,  130S. 

John  T.  Chtting  Co.,  Sole  Agen's, 

Sim    Fritii('i*4(*i>. 

Irrigatin?    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Powct    and 
t'liinpiiig  PlJiiits. 

V     l-riits.     Fruiiii't     Di.lhery 
\\  rUf  for  rir^.'ii!ard. 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 

THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  CLARET. 

Treatise  on  the  tnakin^'.  marurin.,-  an  kiup  iiu 
of  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscunt  Viila  Maiur.  Trans- 
ated  Ity  Rev.  John  J.  BleaMl  le,  L).  D.,  or^' iiiio  ari;i 
ly8'.  (cno'ogist,  etc. 

Prii.-^-   To   cents;    l.v    iii;iil   SO   roi.ts       T^i-  ^;i.e   !■> 

THE  SAN  FRANCIS  0  MERCHANT. 

UOX  -^MH'^  San  FraiKistu,  I.  iij 


The  Inilubtfioas  never  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    CARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN    REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  ItesiJenei",  BiisiufSS  a*nl  Alariiifiicluri:  j: 
Property  Bou,'ht  and  Sold  oii  C'nuiiiusion. 

And  Publishers  of  "ioiiomi  County  Land  Keyist-jr 
and  Santa  floja  Business  Uire.-tory." 


OPFlCli. 


312  B  St 


Saxia  'Kosa   Ca 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER 

;a  ig  page  muntuia'.  * 

Piibiished  at  CharloUesvUk,  I'ir/luhi. 
in  the  gi-fat  grape  tiud  fruil-gvowi :[;  belt  of 
Virgiuia,  at  §1.  Ttu  t-sperieuci  d,  iiattical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  ftuflf.  Ai;  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tun  fniit- 
erower.  Official  organ  of  the  Moutid  Iln 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growerii'  Association. 
A-gents  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatiie  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolijli   E.   Fl.-amaiit, 
Price,  One  Dollar. 

Fur   Siili    ul  Oflii-H  of  thi'  San  Fi;ancis>o 
Mkrchant. 


IMlOltTKRS  OF  ALL   H.1M>S  OF 
^riiitiii'c    mill    Wrnpi»iii;f    Pitgior. 

401  &  403  SassumrHt.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIK  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN8 

WITH    I LLDST RATIONS. 

Bead   Before  tbe    State   UortJcnltunkl 
Boclety,  Febrnnrj  29,  1SS4,  by 

FRED.  POHNDORFF. 


Will  b«  mallfld  by  the  S.  F.  Mirchant  od  racelpt  ■! 
BO  otnta  Id  oq«  **'  two-cent  postage  itiuaM. 


Worth's  Patent  Combined  Screw  and 

Toggle  Lever  Wine  aid  Cider 

Press. 

Capable  or  a  pri'S8ure  of  2)>0  tons  or  liOO  llm.  to  the 
tHpiarf  ini-h  with  inrm-  ytvsv.  with  sidaM  pre«s  UO  tons 
or  'JU)  p.s.  t  .  On-  hqiiare  inch. 

Firtl  pr.iiiiiim  .»wu.Ud  on  Winu  Trcss  at  Sonoma 
.iiiil  Miriijr  A-ri-ultiirftl  Fair.  Sonoma  AKri<:»iluiml 
I'ark  A-..  i^M,  .,  SLiit  ^  Clara  Valley  Ai<i-ifultural  So- 
ciety otii  ;  f.tute,  S,  F. 

I  dudiro  to'call  the 
attention  of  winu 
a<id  oiiUr  niiilieri 
my  Improved  I'fi 
The  followifii:  haw  n 
moveiiant  uf  'JU'tj 
inches,  the  llr^t  re 
olut":on  I'f  the  »i  itw 
movcn  tlie  folio' 
IU2  in<'he9,  the  last 
r.;vo)iitio  I  ia  but  1 
IGof  an  in.h.thcre 
bv  tlic  powtir  ill' 
creates  in  ih-^  i*an»o 
ratio  iV3  the  rosiat- 
anc**.  The  platform 
ii  50  iiiehi.'ci  wide 
anil  10  liiet  long. 
t'lrtli  njnU-r  the  uress  on  a  railroad 
tr.L.l,.  M..^  l^\n  Liuslirtc.  by  whxh  you  can  fill  the 
secoriii  ba-^liet  white  the  firttt  one  is  under  the  pre^n, 
thtfehy  doin;^  douhle  the  amount  of  work  that  eau  I'e 
done  on  any  sercvv  or  lever  press  in  the  market  that 
u-e  onlv  one  basket,  for  this  rca*on  :  While  my  press 
is  workinpr  continu  usiy  the  other  kinds  are  doinu 
iiothiiiLT  duiiiiy  the  time  they  are  emptying  and  fill- 
iliL:  tlieir  bask.  t. 

I'riiiled  tesiimoniaUcan  be  had  on  appHration  of 
til  ■  fnllowinir  parties  who  have  boii;rht  my  press  : 
I'rofessor  H-ltjard,  University  of  Californi^i,  B.:rkelcy; 
E.  Bale.  <!cvserville,  Sonoma  Co.;  J.  C  M.izal,  Pino 
Plaeer  Co.;  G.  N.  Wbiukcr,  Santa  Rosi;  TbOH.  tl 
Bu 'kinnham,  Kelseyville;  E,  P.  Howes,  Mountain 
ViL-w;  ■  u'iinmnira  Vineyard  Co,  CncJtiiioii{ja:  BuL-kiier 
Br.  s.  .t  lU-jiia,  Santa  Kosa;  D.  M.  Uelma.s  Mountain 
View;  J.  B  J.  I\.rt.il.  han  Jose;  Wm.  i'tti  ff-r,  C.nh- 
^eivill.-.Joicph  W.ilker.  Winsd'^r.  Kate  F.  Wa'lield, 
Glen  El'eii;  Joseph  Drnnunornl,  Oleii  Ellen;  Is:iae  Ue 
Turk,  .«iuita  Rosa;  John  Hlnkelnian.  Fult-n;  J-  k  F. 
Mnllur.  Winsdor;  U.  C.  Sti'Ier,  Guhserville;  Lay  Clark 
.*c  Co..  yanta  Rosa;  V.iehe  Freres,  Old  San  Buriiardino; 
.1.  F.  Cank,  S.UI  Gabriel;  Janie^  Fiiday^on  ,  lUaM- 
hur^r;  I',  ."i;  J- J.  Gobbi,  Heahlsburp;  Win.  .\llen,  San 
(Ja  riel;  Wni.  Metzyrr,  Santa  Kosa;  J.  Liwretico  Wal- 
.son.  Glen  Ellen;  Walter  Phlllioa.  S;inta  Ko-a;  Geo^ 
West,  Stnek ton;  Ell  T.  Slieppard.  Glen  Ellen;  Ban- 
iheto  Wine  G\,  Kaneheto,  Jjos  Angeles  Co.;  Dow- 
111^  Frii  t  .V  Wine  Co  ,  Downey;  J.  L.  Beard,  Ccnter- 
wl'l.  ;  Will  I'almta;,',  Ilollist  r :  A.  Burnbain  ft  Son, 
-iurif.i  Knsa;  Paul  0  Burns  Wine  Co..  San  Joyc;  K. 
Kii.il  M.yer.  Santi  Cruz  Mountains,  Wri-ht  P.  O.; 
Marshall  &  Hll,  Lat,'Uina  Station;  K.  J.  Norlhom, 
Andieimalso  n-anufaeturcrof  Wortii's  Patent  Hand 
md  Power  Grape  Stemniers  and  Crushers.  Worth's 
Imprnved   Continuous  l'res.*ure  Hvdraulie  Presses. 

W.  H  WiiRTH,  Petalnina  Foundry  and  ,\!aLbinc 
Work?,  retatunia,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cxi.  Giu 
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ITALIAN   VITICULTURE. 


CILTIVATION  AXD  PROIHTTIOX  or 

THE  VIK»:,  WITH  <-|l.«RA('l'ER- 

ISTICN  OF  WIKe-4. 


An    IntereAlinff    Acronnl    of  Ibo    Wlue 

ernl  Imliaii  niue  Urowei-M 

AH^Hoclnllou. 


Tbo  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprisiug  an 
area  of  f286,588  square  kilometreti,  lies 
within  those  parallels  of  latitude  wherein 
the  cultivatiou  of  the  vine  is  not  only  pos- 
Btblo,  but,  as  a  rale,  casjr  and  remuoera- 
tive. 

S«^parat^d  from  othor  Earopcan  countries 
by  the  Alps,  and  traversed  throughout  ils 
entire  length  by  the  Appeninis,  the  Italinn 
peninsula  possesses  almost  every  kind  uf 
climate  in  which  tfao  vine  cultivation  can 
be  carried  on.  Moreover  the  rainfall  in 
different  parts  varies  greatly,  and  accord' 
ingly  a  great  deul  of  variety  exibts  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  wines  produced. 
The  greatest  altitude  ut  which  the  viue 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  is  about  500 
mctrt-s  above  tfao  sea  hvel,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  Alpiue  districts  grapts  arc  pro- 
ductd  at  an  altitude  of  800  mttrt-e.  and  in 
Sicily  at  1,000;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
wine  made  ut  these  high  ranges,  which  is 
necessarily  inferior,  is  incon»idemble,  and 
is  cuutjumed  at  its  place  of  growth.  Official 
Btatistica  show  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Italy  are  more  or  less  directly 
dependent  npou  the  vine  for  a  livelihood, 
and  of  tht'se  only  about  15  V,  per  cent,  culti- 
vate viuiyurds  Ktween  altitudes  of  500  and 
900  metres,  and  only  about  2yj  per  cent. 
abovL-  that  range. 

About  the  year  18t>0  the  oidium  broke  out 
and  disastrously  affected  tbo  Italian  vine- 
yards. Thtu,  fur  the  first  time,  Italy  be- 
came an  imiK>rtcr  of  wines,  its  imiKirtatious 
equalling,  and  sometimes  exceeding,  the 
quantities  exported.  The  oidium,  however. 
WAt<  soon  brought  under  control,  and  since 
that  period  the  cultivation  of  the  viue  in 
Italy  has  been  largely  exteniled;  ut  first  to 
meet  an  enlarged  internal  demand,  and  of 
late  years  on  account  of  an  increased  for- 
eign demand,  especially  from  France, 
whose  vineyards  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  French  people  and 
their  foreign  commerce  ia  wines  since  the 


unfortunate  advent  of  the  Phylloxera.      In 

some  provinces  the  cultivation  bus,  for 
various  local  reasons,  fallen  off,  but  the 
following  table  shows  how  Irtrgely  the 
aggregate  production  hfts  been  increased, 
the  kingdom  being  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  twelve  agricultural  regions,  in  which 
climatic  find  other  conditions  of  cultivatiou 
are  similar: — 
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The  iucreased  internal  consumption  of 
Italy  is  ascribable  to  the  increase  in  the 
population,  which  is  estimated  at  C\10  per 
1,000  per  annum,  aud  to  the  general  auieli- 
urtttiuu  of  th"  condition  of  the  peoplii.  'Phe 
following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
•^iue  imported  into  and  exported  from  Italv 
for  the  ten  years  1877--188(i: 
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The  staple  product  of  Iialian  vineyards, 
whether  for  homo  use  or  exportation,  is 
Red  Table  Wine,  and  those  planted  of  late 
years  hovo  been  for  the  most  part  for  the 
production  of  red  wine,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  ex- 
pense of  white  wines.  For  purposes  of 
export,  when  the  wine  required  is  used,  as 
in  France,  for  blending  purposes,  a  strong 
concentrated  red  wine  is  produced,  the 
trade  in  which  has  become  considerable. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  all  varieties  of  Italian 
wines  that  their  produce  has  increased,  but 
in  all  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove their  quality,  and  this  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  success.  In  the  nbiius  of 
Northern  Italy,  where  the  vine  culture  was 
nssocinted  with  that  of  other  products,  the 
results  attained  being  irregular  and  unsatis- 
factory, the  culture  has  been  diminished; 
while  in  other  regions  in  which  the  vine- 
yards are  more  intelligently  cultivated,  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
wine,  it  has  been  increased,  the  result  being 
a  very  manifest  improvement  in  the  average 
quality  of  the  produce.  The  substitution 
to  a  large  extent  of  factories  for  small  pro" 
ducers  has  also  contributed  to  this  result, 
the  factories  purchasing  the  grapes  of  the 
small  growers  and  fabricating  a  wine  of 
uniform  quality,  in  place  of  the  unequal 
and  inferior  wine  which  small  proprietors 
usually  turn  out  of  their  presses. 

Prices  generally  have  fallen,  owing  to  the 
enlarged  production  and  to  iucreased  facili- 
ties of  transport.  Their  tendency,  now 
however,  is  to  become  firmer  and  steadier, 
as  increased  means  are  afforded  for  the 
storage  of  wines.  In  times  past  the  pro- 
duction varied  from  year  to  year  very 
largely,  as  it  always  will  vary,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  storage  of  common  wines 
being  very  r^i-stricted,  prices  naturally  tluc- 
tuated  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  superabundance 
of  one  season  could  have  been  more  com- 
monly used  to  supply  the  deficieuoes  of 
another. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  Italy  varies 
conuidiTably  in  different  districts.  The 
larg«-st  quantitj'  is  consumed  in  the  vine 
growing  districts  and  in  the  oitios,  aud  ia 
always  proportionate  to  the  rate  of  wages 
paid.  The  average  consumption  has 
already  reached  170  litres  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum.  It  will  be  gener- 
ally found  that  the  consuuiptiou  decreases 
I  as  we   get  towards   the  south,  and    this   is 


accounted  for  partially  by  reason  of  the 
wines  being  more  alcoholic,  and  partially 
because  there  is  less  need  of  alimentation. 
The  consumption  of  wine  also  varies  with 
the  seasons.  For  instance,  in  the  summer 
it  is  small,  many  people,  during  excesaiTely 
hot  weather,  preferring  beer,  lemonade, 
sweet  acid  and  aromatic  drinks. 

Foreign  beer  does  not,  however,  greatly 
affect  the  consumption  of  wine,  as  it  is  con- 
sumed by  a  very  small  numb^T  of   people. 

In  Italy  it  is  customary  for  the  cultiva- 
tors to  have  a  direct  or  indirect  participation 
in  the  production  (this  system  is  known  in 
Italy  as  colono,  mezzadro,  mas:faro,  piccolo 
n^iUiKirio,  etc,),  and  thd  cultivator,  when 
he  cannot  have  the  first  wine,  has  the  sec- 
ond for  his  own  use.  This  system  of  mak- 
ing second  wines  is  also  adopted  by  some 
of  the  small  proprietors,  who  keep  it  for 
their  own  consumption  and  sell  the  first. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Italians 
have  been  persuaded  that  wine,  instead  of 
bving  produced  only  for  local  consumption, 
mi;^ht  be  made  an  object  of  extensive  trade; 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  oro 
now  taming  their  attention  to  the  best 
methods  of  giving  the  culture  an  industrial 
character.  Their  first  efforts  were  directed 
to  increasing  and  improving  the  vineyards, 
and  they  are  now  looking  to  their  cellars, 
casks,  and  enological  implements.  The 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  country  iu 
the  wine  industry  has  been  energetically 
helped  and  sustained  by  the  public  admin- 
istration, which  has  established  various 
institutions  for  the  study  of  wino,  viz..  an 
(Kn(  logical  School  at  each  of  the  following 
plac  s: — Conegliano.  Avelliuo,  Alba,  Cata- 
nia, and  Cagliari:  a  wine  testing  station  in 
Asti,  experimental  wine  cellars,  and  travel- 
ing professors,  conferences  upon  the  matter 
of  prices.  Ac.  Moreover,  the  Government 
have  sent  to  some  of  the  most  important 
commercial  euiporiomsof  Europe  (Munich, 
Lucerne,  Paris,  and  London)  qualified 
examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  Iho 
Italian  wines,  and  ensuring  a  good  success 
for  the  products  seut  to  the  markets  there, 
aud  also  to  study  how  to  increase  and  estab- 
lish a  serious  wine  trade  between  Italy  and 
the  respective  marketaof  consumption. 

The  Phylloxera  has  until  now  been  leas 
destructive  in  Italy  than  in  most  other 
wine  producing  countries.  The  disease  has, 
up  to  the  present,  been  limited  t'^  a  few 
unimportant  localities,  Sicily  excepted. 
I  The  whole  Peninsula,  from  Venice  to  the 
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extreoiities  of  Calabria,  is  as  yet  free  from 
its  presence,  lu  fact,  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  total  vine-cultivated  area  lost  to  Italy 
by  the  Phylloxera  does  not  exceed  400  hec- 
tares, and  of  this  the  greater  part  has  been 
d.'stroyed  intentionally,  as  a  defence 
against  the  disease. 

The  most  important  markets  are  held 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  sales  are  held  in 
places  specially  selected;  but  what  are 
known  in  France  as  synd'icats  are  very  little 
known  in  Italy.  Agents  and  brokers  can 
be  found  in  all  markets;  in  some  there  are 
also  laboratories  for  analyzing.  With  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  usages  of  each 
locality,  it  will  be  most  convenient  and 
advisable  to  write  to  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce or  the  municipalities  there. 

We  shall  give  more  detailed  information 
with  regard  to  the  twelve  agriculturalj  reg- 
ions of  the  kingdom  under  separate  head- 
ings; and  in  order  that  the  importance  of 
each  wine  department  may  be  appreciated, 
we  will  quote  from  statistics  carefully  pre- 
pared and  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  average 
production  therein  from  1879  to  1883,  the 
particular  average  of  each  district,  and  the 
proportion  of  wine  produced  and  con- 
Bomed  per  head,  assuming  that  the  whole 
production  was  consumed  locally.  If  we 
reckon,  therefore,  that  in  the  Northern  and 
Central  provinces  the  consumption  of  wine 
amounts  to  110  litres  per  head,  and  in  the 
Southern  provinces  and  Islands  to  60  litres 
per  head,  we  shall  see  what  is  the  super- 
abundant quantity  of  wine  which  each  dis 
trict  is  able  to  export. 

PIEDMONT. 

Daring  the  last  thirty  years.  Piedmont 
has  made  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
wine  industry.  A  large  portion  of  the 
plains  which  are  traversed  by  the  Cavour 
and  other  smaller  canals,  and  which  were 
cultivated  with  vines  and  trees  together, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  vine  cultiva- 
tion transferred  to  the  hills  and  tablelands 
of  the  Appenines  and  lower  Alps.  Pied- 
mont has,  for  some  considerable  time  past, 
produced  much  more  wine  than  is  required 
for  the  needs  of  her  own  population,  the 
surplus  being  sent  to  Lombardy  or  exported 
by  sea  or  laud. 

Eed  table  wines  form  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  produce  of  this  district,  and 
the  wines  produced  between  Casale  and 
Valenza  are  of  such  an  intense  color,  that 
they  are  used  very  extensively  for  blending 
purposes;  but  they  possess  less  alcoholic 
strength  than  the  wines  of  South  Italy. 

Dry  white  wines,  however,  are  not  absent 
from  the  products  of  Piedmont,  nor  are 
those  which  are  classed  under  the  head  of 
"  Special"  wines,  such  as  Calitso  and  Ciam- 
dava,  which  were  once  famous,  but  now 
find  close  competitors  in  the  exquisite  Sici- 
lian and  Sardinian  wines  of  similar  type; 
but  growers  are  making  very  great  efforts 
to  maintain  the  reputation  which  these 
wines  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

Asti  and  Canelli,  two  principal  wine- 
growing regions,  produce  a  Special  wine 
known  by  the  name  of  Moscato,  and  which 
is  produced  from  concentrated  must,  also 
sparkling  wines;  but  these  are  best  adapted 
for  preparing  the  better  qualities  of  Ver- 
mouth. 

The  Bed  Table  Wines  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  Important  product  of  Piedmont, 
and  of  these  the  finest  are  Oattinara, 
Ghtmme,  Barolo,  and  Nebbiolo,  wines  which 
are  rough  when  young,  but  strong,  and 
with  a  delicate  bouquet  when  matured. 
Following  these  are  the  tonic  wines  which 


are  a  little  harsh,  as  Barbera,  Freisa,  and 
Dolcettif,  the  last  being  milder,  but  with 
less  body  than  the  others.  After  these 
come  the  wines  made  along  the  valleys  and 
on  the  hills  of  the  Appenines,  as  far  as  Novi 
and  Acqui,  which  are  light,  full  bodied, 
and  sometimes  sweet.  Here  may  be  found 
red  wined  in  large  quantities,  to  suit  all 
tastes,  and,  with  careful  blending,  to  gratify 
the  nicest  palates. 

The  produce  of  vineyards  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appenines  are  ready  for  local 
consumption  within  three  or  four  months 
after  being  made.  The  wines  obtained  on 
the  hilts  improve  very  much  with  keeping, 
the  earliest  ready  for  consumption  being 
the  Barolo,  after  this  the  Ghetnme,  and  theo 
the  GatUnara,  and  Lessona.  In  Lombardy, 
these  wines  when  between  five  and  ten 
years  of  age  are  considered  invaluable  for 
invalids  and  those  with  weak  constitutions. 

The  producers  of  the  province  of  Alexan- 
dria sell  a  large  portion  of  their  grapes,  for 
which  the  moat  important  market  in  Italy 
is  Asti.  The  sales  here  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  September  with  Dolcdio  and 
Moscato  grapes,  and  end  in  October  with 
the  later  ripening  varieties  such  as  Barbera 
and  yebbiolo. 

Piedmont  also  possesses  an  excellent 
organization  for  distilling  the  wine  refuse; 
in  Alexandria  especially  several  good  estab- 
lishments produce  brandy,  argol,  and  tar- 
taric acid. 

The  prices  of  the  common  wines  are  gen- 
erally moderate  and  steady,  as  the  proprie- 
tors almost  always  have  a  certain  portion 
of  the  old  wine  left  when  the  new  vintage 
comes  in.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  competition  of  wines  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  Lombardy,  from  the  Abruzzi 
and  Fuglia,  caused  a  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Piedmontese  wines,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  almost  exclusively  used. 
The  production  of  wine  in  each  province 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures; — 

Hectolitiea. 

Province  of  Caneo 870,400 

Turin 770,800 

Alexandria 2.429.800 

"  Wovara 324,2U0 

The  production  of  each  province  subdi- 
vided into  the  districts  of  same,  and  calcu- 
lated in  proportion  to  the  population,  give 
the  following: — 

Average 

production  per 

Districts  and  Prorinces.  bea'j  o(  the 

population. 

Litres. 

Alba 335 

Cuneo '27 

MondoTi 151 

Saluzzo 85 

Average  per  head  (or  the  Province  of  Cnneo . . .  137 

Aosta 17 

Irrea 55 

Plnerolo 95 

Suaa 29 

Turin 21 

Average  per  bead  for  the  Province  of  Turin  ...     37 

AcquI 362 

Alexandria 254 

Aflti 329 

Casale  Monferrato 460 

Novi  Li^ure 314 

Tortona 206 

Average  per  head  for  the  PTOvioce  Alexandria.  333 

Blella 60 

Domodossola 12 

Novara 69 

Pallanza 38 

VaraUo 3 

Vercelli 27a 

Average  per  head  (or  Province  of  Novara 48 

Average  wine  production  perheadin  Piedmont  143 
The  chi  ef  towns  of  the  Piedmontese  dis- 
tricts are  all  connected  by  rail  with  other 
parts  of   Italy,  which  materially  facilitates 
trade. 

The  cellars  are  generally  constructed 
underground.  The  vats  in  which  the  must 
LB  fermented  and  the  butts  in  which  it   is  I 


stored   are  made  of   strong  wood;  and  the 
processes     adopted     are     modern,     as    in 
France. 
Besides  Clarets,  Piedmont  produces  the 

best  and  finest  qualities  of  Vermonth;  and 
the  district  of  Asti,  the  best  brands  of 
Italian  Sparkling  Wines. 

The  foUowiuj:;  tuble  gives  the  analyses  of 
some  of  the  brands: 
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In  their  chemical  composition  Piedmon- 
tese wines  resemble  those  of  Burgundy  and 
Bordeaux.  Some  varieties  are  even  more 
alcoholic. 

Following  are  the  names  of  some  estab- 
lishments or  wine  growers  who  can  be  rec- 
ommended, and  many  of  whom  export  their 
wines: — 

Giovanni  Becca'O,  Acqui,  red  and  special 
wines. 

Marquis  Giuseppi  Pineli  Gentile,  Tag- 
liolo,  red  wines. 

Luigi  Menotti  k  Sons,  Acqui,  red  wines. 
Marquis     Landi,     Eoccagrimalda,      red 
wines. 

Borgatta  Brothers,  Roccagrimalda,  red 
wines. 

Cav.  Giuseppi  Casoletti,  Alessandria,  red 
wines. 

Liprandi  &  Moriondo,  Asti,  red  and  spe- 
cial wines. 

Eredi  Gio,  Boschiero,  Asti.Jred  and  spark 
ling  wines. 

Baron  Saverio  Oreglia  d'Isola,  Carru, 
red  wines. 

Cav,  F.  Tarditi,  La  Morra,  Barolo  and 
other  red  wines. 

Cav.  Luigi  Para,  La  Morra,  Barolo  and 
other  red  wines. 

Uatteo  Fissore,  Bra,  Barolo  and  other 
red  wines. 

Marquis  Armando  Federici,  Chieri,  com- 
mon red  wines. 

Francesco  Cinzano  &  Co.,  Santa  Vittoria, 
Vermouth  and  Claret?. 

Cora  Brothers,  Costigliole  d'Asti,  Ver- 
mouth and  Clarets. 

Gancia  Brothers,  Canelli,  Vermouth  and 
sparkling  wines. 

Romero  Sartoris,  Turin,  wines. 
G.  B.  Porazzi,  Novara,  for  bottled  wines, 
especially  from  Gattinara,  Ghemme,  Les- 
sona— places  where  the  property  is  much 
subdivided,  and  where  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  obtain  wine  in  large  quantities  for  direct 
exportation. 

In  all  the  above-named  establishments, 
a  large  quantity  of  wines  of  medium  quali- 
ties are  also  made.  The  common  wines  or 
grapes  themselves,  may  be  pnrchsaed  on 
the  property  about  the  vintage  lime  at  very 
cheap  rates. 


LOMBAnOT. 

This  is  one  of  the  regions  of  Italy  iu 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  vino  has  con, 
siderably  decreased.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  iu  the  moist  places  the  cullivation  ol 
grass,  and  on  the  hills,  that  of  the  mul 
berry,  has  b^en  itirg-.^ly  substituted,  A 
small  caltivatiou  of  the  vine  upon  trees 
still  exists  iu  the  dry  districts  of  the  prov- 
inces  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  Birtjanxo,  and 
Ccmo;  but  the  wine  produced  at  tho  firsl 
and  last  named  plac'S,  fro:n  its  har-;hups^, 
frequently  fails  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  cou 
sum^rs  in  the  towns,  who  are  favorable  tc 
the  more  alcoholic  aud  agreeable  winca  ol 
Pit'dmuut  and  South  Italy.  Tht-refore 
when  there  is  an  extraordinary  abiisul.iTiLV 
of  graphs,  as  was  the  cnse  iu  188G,  tht 
wines  of  this  region  commiiud  only  veri 
low  prices. 

Th  '  hillsof  H-'escia  ind  Bergamo  prodnct 
eic^lleiit  wiuts,  which  are  much  sou'^Ii 
tftcr  by  local  ousnm^i-j* — lo  much  so.  tbn 
■t  is  not  passible  to  obtain  large  qnautitit-; 
t  a  suffici-ntly  low  price  to  allow  them  U 
e  esp3rted,  Thi  di-Jtrict  of  Sondr'to,  oi 
^'altdiina,  which  is  sitiiit-d  on  a  sun  ly 
-lope  of  iibrjutlOO  kilom-'tres.prodrtciis  sun'j 
:ood  wines,  that  fro:u  v-.ry  remote  tim  v 
they  have  b^eu  th.?  most  appreciated  quali 
ties  iu  Switz?rlaud,  whither  they  are  ex- 
ported iu  large  quantities.  This  is  the  oulj 
;jr(  viuce  of  Lambatdy  which  miy  be  said 
o  have  an  establishi^d  export  trade,  aboni 
>ni-half  of  its  products  beirg  tsported 
When  the  remaindfr  is  not  suflBeient  for  it! 
owu  consumption,  cheap  wiues  from  othe 
regions  are  introduced.  Almost  all  th* 
wines  of  Lombardy  are  red  table  wines 
which,  on  account  of  the  acids  they  con 
tain,  keep  well.  The  wines  of  Valtelliuj 
are  undoubtedly  of  a  very  superior  type 
and  have  taken  the  highest  awards  at  sev 
eral  Universal  Exhibitions. 

The  Province  of  Pavia  is  a  hilly  district  oi 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Po,  which  pro 
duces  very  nice  table  wines,  principally  red 
The  best  producing  districts  in  this  prov 
ince  are  Voghera,  Stradella,  and  Bobbio 
which,  previous  to  1859,  belonged  to  Pied 
mont. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  o 
the  analysis  of  several  Lombardian  wines:— 
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The  average  production  of   wine  in  each 
district  is  as  follows: 

Hectolitre 

Parta  522,300 

MiUn 00.2O0 

Como 8'^.  ''^ 

Sondrio 138.000 

Bergamo 87.800 

Breicia 218.000 

Cremona 257,800 

Mantua 2K0,100 

Total  production  of  Lombardy. , 1,657, 50,t> 
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Aver»(te 

produciiun  of 

Wine  ]*kT 

Diftricts.  ho*l. 

U(rv'«. 

Voifhen ^*l 

Bobbio HO 

Hrtan i-i 

P»vi» 10 

AvenKO  for  the  Provloccol  I'ftvU Ill 

AbbiAtacnwo 

QftlUimt« 

UiUn 

LoJl 

Monza 


Ar'sn^  for  ttte  Prorlnoe  of  HiUo  . 


11 

15 

1 

2(1 
6 


IS 
•21 
21 


Corno  . 
Lcvoo. 


ATcntr*  for  the  ProrluGe  of  Cocno 16 

Avtngt  for  the  Prorinceof  Soodrio 115 

Ben^VDO 34 

Oluaoae 11 

Trevi|[lia - 6 

Avcrtfce  for  the  Provioce  o(  BerKuno 22 

Brano 17 

Britfcift 50 

Chl»ri 3u 

Salo 1(J« 

Ve.oluiaero IS 

4U 


Avenge  tor  the  Prorinoe  of  BrcscU. , 


CMRhiMfnrlore  . 

Creiuk 

CretnoDa 


300 
..  20 
.    65 


INTEMPCBANCE. 
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Arermce  for  the  Prorinoe  of  Creiaooa b5 

AboIa 65 

BoBolo 102 

Caaoeto  suir  O^llo l:iU 

CMti^cUoDc  delle  SUriere 44 

a»nxft^. «...«.. 127 

Uantiu 77 

OsUglift 55 

BeTerc 104 

Semido 9t 

l^MLtttft 64 

Volto  UtfilOTana 92 

Areraffc  tor  the  Province  ot  M>otu» 88 

Aven«e  production  for  Lorobardy «  45 

The  prodtiction  of  each  district  of  thd 
aboTe  proviDces,  and  the  relative  popula- 
tion, give  the  foUowiug  averages  of  produc- 
tion per  head: — 

The  following  eBtablishmeuts  in  this 
locality  are  recommended  both  for  their 
products  and  systems  of  business: — 

Societa  Euologica  Valtelliuese,  Sondric. 

Domenico  de  Giacomi,  CbiuTenna. 

Coopmaos  &  Co.,  Moutelimpiuo,  near 
Como. 

Giascppe  Rossc^tti,  Iseo  (Brescia). 

Societa  Euologica  of  Mantua. 

Fr*nct?8co  Cirio,  Stradtlla. 

lu  Milan  are  large  wine  merchants  who 
tritdc  in  wines  of  different  couutrius,  but 
until  the  present,  almost  excluairely  fur  the 
coubnmptton  of  that  town. 

Following  are  uamee  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these: — 

Crosti  &.  Borsa,  Milan. 

Oaetauo  Belloni,  '* 

Fratt  tli  Camorati.  " 

Michele  Cusci,  '• 

Frat.  Dondenafa  Ptetro, 

Frat.  Djdvnafu  Ambrogiu,    " 

C.  k  L,  Fratclli  Frauoioli,    " 

Leopoldo  Farodi,  '' 

Serftfiuo  Riccarili,  '* 

G.  Fralello  Kuffa, 

Ambrogio  Zonda,  " 

Frauct-sco  Cjrri,  Lodi. 


An  iditob  oeih  thkbb  —  An  exchange 
says:  "  A  rfvivaliHt  recently  ri'quest<;d  all 
in  the  congregation  who  paid  their  debts  to 
rise.  The  ri.-iug  was  geucrnl.  Afl<.r  tht  y 
had  taken  ihi  ir  Keatii  a  call  was  mad<-  for 
those-  who  did  nut  pay  their  dtbtii,  and  one 
solitary  iudind'ial  .-irone  and  explained  that 
he  was  an  editor  und  could  nut  pay  becaose 
the  reHl  uf  th<-  eongregntiun  wer*;  uwiug  him 
their  aabscriptiou  to  his  paper." 


(Bontort'i  Circular.) 

The  widespread  iguoranco  of  tbo  oanses 
of  iuti-mperauoe  and  of  the  conditions 
which  induce  modentlion  iu  the  use  of 
alcoholic  buTerag':s,  coustitote  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time 
deplorable,  phases  of  the  current  temper- 
aiioe  agitutioD.  Hardly  a  man  one  meetd 
but  entertains  the  most  determined  con- 
victions as  to  both  the  cauttes  and  the  cure 
for  thia  particular  evil;  and  yet  the  un- 
abated existence  of  intempe'iance  attests 
beyond  controversy  tho  profoundcst  iguor- 
auce  of  its  causes  and  the  complete  failure 
of  its  innumerable  cure-alls  that  have  been 
applied.  The  preacher  and  the  school 
teacher,  the  journalist  and  the  lecturer, 
the  revivalist  and  the  feminine  crusader, 
are  all  alike  prophets  npon  the  subject, 
and  year  after  year,  individually  and 
collectively,  "they  labor  uucu-asingly  in 
the  great  good  work  to  which  they  have 
been  called."  Bat  from  the  lie  v.  Joseph 
Cook  down  to  the  poor  fool  who  contrib- 
utes his  pennies  to  a  Prohibition  cam- 
paign fund,  what  one  of  them  can  point  to 
aught  save  the  disastrous  failure  of  bis 
efforts?  What  one  can  cite  iu  his  support 
the  teaching  of  a  single  master  mind? 

It  is  this  all- prevailing  ignorance  which 
makes  the  progress  of  true  temperance  re- 
form so  painful  and  so  slow,  and  it  is  pre- 
judice and  hate  nsurping  the  place  of 
knowledge,  that  make  it  so  difficult  and  so 
dangerous  for  one  who  sees  the  truth  to 
speak  it.  What  phase  or  idea,  for  example 
is  more  hateful  to  all  classes  of  people  at 
present  than  "free  whisky,"  or  *' free 
rum  "  ?  It  is  a  cry  of  derision  which 
frightens  the  boldest  to  the  cover  of 
silence,  and  the  public  man  who  advocates 
ttuything  approaching  it  does  so  at  biK 
peril.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  of  all  history  and  experience  that 
ubundance  and  cheapness  of  intoxicants 
are  always  conducive  to  moderation  iu 
their  use . 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  writing  in  the 
f^fpKdar  Sciovct  MonUUy,  says; 

''It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  in  the  home  of  the  best  wine- 
grapes,  in  Greece  and  Southern  Spain, 
drunkenness  is  far  less  prevalent  than  in 
Scotland,  or  in  Kussia  Poland,  where 
Bacchus  cau  tempt  his  votaries  only  with 
nauseous  vodka.  " 

To  the  well-informed  and  unprt-juiliced 
miud  how  plain  it  is  that  the  reason  for 
this  is,  that  in  Greece  and  Southern  Spain 
the  purest  and  btst  of  stimulants  are  very 
plentiful  and  very  cheap,  while  in  Scotland 
and  Russia  Poland,  except  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  strongest  and  the  p'^orest  art- 
very  scarce  and  very  dear.  But  Dr.  Os- 
wald is  not  alone  in  this  testimony,  nor 
does  the  obvious  interpretation  of  his  facts 
Htand  unsupported.  Prof.  Albert  R. 
Ledonx,  the  distinguished  chemist  of  Xew 
York,  recently  made  a  professional  report 
upon  adulterations  of  wines  and  spirits 
sold  as  beverages  in  New  York  City,  aud 
commenting  upon  it  Tht  Chrlsiian  Tni-jn, 
by  all  odds  the  ablest  and  fairest  religious 
publication  in  the  United  States,  said: 

The  testimony  of  this  report  is,  that  the 
wines  sold  in  thestcond  aud  third  clusg 
saloons  in  Kew  York  City  are  not  adulter- 
ated to  any  very  considerablu  extent,  ii- 
cept  as  cheapi-r  wines  are  mixeil  with 
them,  or  they  are  diluted   with  water   or 


fortified  by  spirits.  This  is  the  scientific- 
ally ascertaiued  ffict.  The  ncUxiral  de4nr. 
tion  from  that  fact  is  that  the  cfuap  iftnw 
ade  in  America  art  so  cheap  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  manufacture  spnrioHs  itnliattons. 
The  chfftp  wines  have  driven  the  manu- 
factured arficfe  from  the  market.  For  so 
much  as  this  we  may  gi*'t  thinks  to  the  vine- 
yards of  Ohio  and  Catifomia. 

The  master-mind  of  economic  thought, 
the  man  in  fact  who  is  recognized  every- 
where as  "the  father  of  political  economy,' 
has  attested  the  same  facts,  and  recorded 
their  significance  in  a  manner  which  effect- 
ually silences  ignorant  and  captious  criti- 
cism. In  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  says: 

If  we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness 
of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunk- 
enness, but  of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the 
soberest  people  in  Europe;  witness  the 
Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
People  ore  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in 
what  is  their  daily  fare.  Xobody  affects 
the  character  of  liberality  of  character  and 
good-fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of  a 
liquor  which  is  a^  cheap  as  small  beer. 
On  the  contrary*,  in  the  countries  which, 
either  from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  produce 
no  grapes,  and  where  wine,  consequently, 
is  dear,  and  a  raiity,  dmnkenness  is  a 
common  vice,  as  among  the  Northern 
nations,  and  all  those  who  live  between  the 
tropics — the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  some  of  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  where  wine  is  somewhat 
dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  Southern, 
where  it  is  very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  observed,  are  at  first 
debauched  by  the  cheapness  and  novelty  of 
good  v/ine;  but  after  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence, the  greater  part  of  them  become  as 
sober  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were 
the  duties  upon  foreign  wines  and  the 
excises  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale  to  be 
taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the 
same  manner,  occasion  in  Great  Britain  a 
pretty  general  and  temporary  drunkenness 
among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  which  wonld  probably  be  soon 
followed  by  a  permanent  and  almost  uni- 
versal sobriety. 

At  present,  drunkenness  is  by  no  means 
the  vice  of  people  of  fashion,  or  of  those 
who  can  easily  afford  the  most  expensive 
liquors.  A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale  has 
scarce  ever  been  seen  among  us.  The 
restraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  besides  do  not  so  much  seem  cal- 
culated to  hinder  the  people  Irom  going  if 
I  may  say  so,  to  the  ale  house,  as  from  go- 
ing where  they  can  buy  the  best  and 
cheapest  liquor. 

And  as  the  greatest  ot  all  economic 
teachers  has  thus  clearly  defined  the  condi- 
tions which  make  for  sobriety,  so  the 
greatest  of  modern  social  pbilosophera  has 
uttered  the  profundest  warnings  against 
the  stupidity,  the  tyranny,  aud  the  wrong 
of  substituting  legislation  and  coercion  for 
the  vital  principle  of  individual  responsi 
bility.  After  citing  |>age  after  page  of  ab- 
ortive attt^mpls  in  all  ages,  to  make  man 
better  by  legislation,  Herbert  Spencer  says 
forcefully  and  eloquently: 

'*  No  philosopher's  stone  of  a  constitu- 
tion can  produce  golden  conduct  from 
leaden  instincts.  No  apparatus  of  sen- 
ntors,  judges,  and  (police  can  com)K-nsate 
for  the  want  of  an  internal  governing 
sentiment.     No     legislative     manipulation 


can  eke  out  an  insufficient  morality  into  a 
sufficient  one.  No  administrative  sleight 
of  hand  can  save  us  from  ouraelves. 

'*  '  I^t  us  put  down  usury, '  said  to 
themselves  the  rulers  of  the  Middle  Ages: 
they  tried;  aud  did  just  the  reverse  of  what 
they  iuteuJed,  for  it  has  turned  out  that  alt 
regulations  interfering  with  the  interest  of 
money  render  its  terms  more  rigorous  and 
burdensome.  'We  must  suppress  these 
brothels,  '  decided  the  authorities  of  Berlin 
in  1S45;  they  did  suppress  them;  and  iu 
1948  the  registrar's  books  and  the  hospital 
ft^tums  proved  mattera  to  be  considerably 
worse  than  before. " 

There  «ill  doubtless  come  a  time  when 
the  real  truth  about  the  temperance  ques- 
tion will  shine  out  plainly  for  all  who  look 
towards  it;  but  amid  the  darkness  and  con> 
fusion  of  these  times,  it  must  be  C0Dfe88«d 
that  the  coming  of  the  light  seems  to  be 
promised  only  for  generations  y*-<t  unborn. 


tiRAPES    AS     A     MF.DICIXE. 


Recent  investigation  aud  experiments, 
says  the  t'inryardisf,  have  proven  the 
grape  to  combine  more  health-giving  and 
curing  properties  than  any  other  fruit 
known,  and  so  marked  have  been  the  re> 
suits  in  the  cure  of  both  special  and  chronic 
diseases  that  in  Germany  several  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  nnder  the  tit'.e  of 
"  Grape  Cures."  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
boon  to  onr  people,  who  are  classed  as  a 
nation  of  dyspeptics,  if  several  of  these 
institutions  were  built  up  here;  and  where, 
on  this  Continent,  could  such  an  institu- 
tion be  more  pleasantly  or  jadiciously  lo- 
cated than  on  tha  shores  of  our  beautiful 
lakes,  Keuka  or  Seneca  ?  Combining,  as 
they  do,  purity  of  air  and  water,  charming 
scenery  and  surroundings,  and  above  and 
beyond  all,  the  ripening  to  perieetion  of 
nearly  every  grape  grown.  Quoting  from 
the  late  Dr.  Hall  (author  of  several  promi- 
nent medical  works  and  the  editor  of  HaU's 
Journal  oi  Jltait^t),  on  the  healthful  ness  of 
the  grape,  he  says:  **  If  the  seeds  of  grapes 
are  swallowed,  costiveness  is  obviated;  if 
the  pulp  is  eaten  it  is  pure  nutriment  and 
is  soothiug  iu  irritated  bowels;  if  the  pulp 
and  seeds  are  removed  and  the  remainder 
chewed,  there  is  a  liquid  obtained  from  the 
skin  which  is  a  valuable  astringent,  and  if 
eaten  as  a  whole  by  the  dyspeptic  one-half 
an  hour  before  each  meal,  in  quantity  of 
one-half  to  two  pounds,  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  most  aggravated  form  of 
this  disease." 

It  is  a  fact,  beyond  question,  that  grapes 
are  eaten  by  the  old  and  young,  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  at  all  times,  in 
any  quantity-  and  under  all  circums:ances, 
and  yet  who  has  ever  known  a  well -authen- 
ticated case  of  sickneas  arising  therefrom  ? 
Testimonials  from  reputable  persooa  living 
around  us  cau  be  readily  obtained  of  tha 
permanent  cures  of  many  diseases,  such  as 
ilyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhtua,  debility, 
nervous  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  from 
their  use. 

All  know,  or  should  know,  that  the  liver 
is  the  great  scavenger  of  the  human 
syst"ra,  and  when  that  is  inactiv*;  or  tor|>id, 
diseane  iu  sjme  form  manifests  iUvlf. 
Fruit,  and  particularly  the  grap.-,  aids  iu 
promoting  the  liver's  activity.  Their  acids 
purifying  the  blofnl  and  S'(ia rating  the  bilv 
from  it, which  is  then  pasMMl  from  the  system, 
thereby  svcuring  a  perfect  action.  In  vivv 
of  tht-Ko  facts,  it  becomes  almost  a  i  .'v 
incumlHUt  upon  all,  p.irticulurly  pt- 
lo  enoouMge  the  cousumptinn  of  ih  ;-  ,^ 
nuiung  tUemselveH  and  children,  aud  «li 
who  lire  troubled  with  dyspepsia  or  inac- 
tivity of  the  secretive  organs.  _ , 
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THE    WINE    EXCHANGE. 


The  State  Viticultoral  Commission  will 
take  possession  of  Piatt's  Hall,  No.  216 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month,  and  im- 
mediately fit  it  up  (or  occupancy.  The  ob- 
jects for  moving  into  the  hall  are: 

First— To  obtain  more  room,  the  present 
rooms  not  being  large  enough  to  carry  on 
the  new  work  of  the  Commission. 

Second — To  keep  np  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  viticultural  producte. 

Third— To  establish  an  exchange  where 
brokers,  dealers  and  producers  can  meet 
and  effect  sales. 

Fourth — To  provide  a  means  for  the 
public  to  sample  pure  California  wines  and 
brandies. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  wines  and  brandies  suitable  for 
consumption,  as  distinguished  from  new 
vintages,  suitable  only  for  storage.  The 
object  of  making  such  an  exhibit  would  be 
entirely  frustrated  if  opportunity  for  samp- 
ling was  not  provided.  A  free  sampling- 
room  would,  of  necessity,  become  a  public 
nuisance,  and  one  that  the  Commission 
would  not  care  to  control.  Moreover,  ex- 
hibitors of  fine  products  would  n<5t  be 
willing  to  contribute  samples  for  free  use 
of  visitors.  After  considerable  deliberation 
on  this  subject,  the  committee  in  charge 
decided  upon  the  following  plan,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
interested:  A  portion  of  the  hall  will  be 
leased  to  Mr.  Peter  Klein,  proprietor  of  the 
Occidental  restaurant,  for  a  caf^,  which 
will  be  open  between  the  hours  of  11  a.  m. 
and  3  p.  m.  In  this  caf^  a  light  but  first- 
class  lunch  will  be  served,  and  also  only 
such  wines  and  brandies  as  are  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  main  ball.  Persons  wishing  to 
sample  wines  and  brandies  without  partak- 
ing of  any  lunch,  will  have  free  use  of  the 
cafe — the  lunch  will  be  in  readioess  for 
those  who  wish  it.  The  Commission  will 
print  the  wine  list  for  use  in  the  cafe,  which 
will  contain  the  names  of  the  wines,  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors,  the  places  where 
the  goods  may  be  procured,  and  the  ordin- 
ary retail  price  for  cases  and  bottles.  The 
prices  given  will  be  those  named  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. The  manager  of  the  caf^  and  his 
waiters  will  be  strictly  prohibited  from 
exercising  any  influence  in  guiding  the  taste 
of  the  public  with  respect  to  choice  of  any 
sample;  and  to  protect  exhibitors  in  this 
respect,  the  manager  of  the  caf^  will  be  al- 
lowed a  uniform  service  charge,  no  matter 
what  the  price  of  the  goods  may  be — as, 
for  instance,  20  cents  for  quart  bottles  and 
10  cents  for  pints.  If  a  pint  bottle  is 
quoted  on  the  list  at  25  cents,  he  would 
charge  35  cents;  if  the  price  of  another 
pint  bottle  is  50  cents,  he  would  charge  60 
cents — his  service  charge  in  both  cases 
being  the  same.  Similar  rules  will  apply 
to  sweet  wines  and  brandies  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, with  certain  limitations,  if  they  are 
to  be  sold  by  the  glass  or  small  decanter. 
The  service  charge  for  serving  champagnes 
will  be  25  cents  for  quarts  and  15  cents  for 
pints.  The  Commission  will  charge  the 
manager  of  the  caf^  for  all  samples  de- 
livered to  him,  according  to  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  exhibitors,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
day  a  cash  settlement  will  be  required.  All 
exhibitors  will  have  free  access  to  the  books 
of  the  Commission,  and  a  settlement  can 
be  made  at  any  time.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commission,  at  the  present 
time,  to  make  permanent  rules,  bat  will 
revise  them  from  time  to  time. 


KXHIBITS    IN    MAIM    HALL. 

In  order  to  economize  space  as  much  as 
possible,  the  Commission  will  place  on  ex- 
hibition at  least  one  bottle  of  each  kind  of 
wine  or  brandy  sent  for  exhibition,  and  will 
limit  the  number  to  the  space  at  its  com- 
mand. It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  display  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  bottles  of  wine,  nor  to  favor  any 
exhibitor  by  displaying  his  goods  more 
prominently  than  the  others.  The  Com- 
mission will  exercise  full  control  of  the 
exhibits,  and  will  treat  all  exhibitors  alike. 
The  name  of  the  exhibitor,  and  his  place 
of  business,  will  be  placed  over  his  exhibits, 
all  such  names  to  be  of  a  uniform  style. 
Further  facilities  for  display  of  cards  and 
business  advertisements  will  be  aflforded  on 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  and  in  the  cafe.  A 
portion  of  the  hall  will  be  set  aside  for  on 
exhibit  of  implements  and  supplies  used  in 
vineyards  and  cellars. 

PBICES. 

In  order  that  the  system  of  opening 
markets  for  producers  shall  not  come  in 
competition  with  legitimate  trade,  no  de- 
liveries outside  of  the  hall  will  be  made, 
and  all  who  wish  to  purchase  additional 
quantities  will  be  referred  to  the  agencies 
having  those  goods  for  sale;  also,  exhibitors 
will  be  required,  when  naming  their  retail 
price,  to  fix  such  prices  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  unfair  competition  with  the 
trade.  Such  prices  should  be  those  they 
ofl'er  their  goods  to  consumers,  and  such  as 
are  subject  to  a  trade  discount.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  this  Commission  to  depress 
prices,  or  to  encourage  the  cut-throat  policy 
which  forces  prices  down  btlow  the  true 
value  of  the  good?,  but  to  enable  producers 
to  obtain  fair  prices,  and  to  show  that  our 
superior  brands  of  wines  and  brandies  can 
be  sold  at  as  high  a  figure  as  similar  grades 
of  foreign  goods. 

DIBBOnONS    POB    SENDING. 

Exhibitors  will  indicate  their  intention 
as  to  whether  their  goods  are  for  exhibition 
only,  or  for  exhibition  and  sampling.  In 
order  that  the  storage  facilities  provided  by 
the  Commission  may  not  be  overtaxed,  ex- 
hibitors should  not  send  too  many  cases  for 
sampling.  About  three  cases  of  each  kind 
of  wine  would  be  sufficient  at  first.  As  the 
samples  are  sold,  exhibitors  will  be  notified 
in  time,  so  that  a  new  shipment  can  be 
made  before  the  last  is  exhausted.  All  ex- 
hibits must  be  delivt.  ed  at  the  hall.  If 
sent  by  freight,  the  shij-vi^ig  receipt  should 
be  sent  to  some  exp-  ss  or  transfer  com- 
pany, with  instructions  ..o  deliver  the  goods 
at  the  hall.  All  exhibits  should  be  marked: 
"  State  Viticultural  Commission,  Piatt's 
Hall,  216  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."  The  contents  of  each  case 
should  be  marked  on  ihe  outside,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  in  opening  eases 
when  needed  for  the  caf^.  All  samples 
should  be  put  up  into  quarts  and  pints,  and 
a  price  named  for  each  kind.  Exhibitors 
will  notify  the  Commission  the  prices  at 
which  they  wish  their  goods  sold,  both  for 
cases  and  single  bottles,  such  prices,  as  be- 
fore stated,  to  be  regular  retail  prices;  and 
also  give  their  addresses,  or  the  addresses 
of  their  ^encies,  so  that  parties  wishing  to 
purchase  larger  quantities  may  be  informed 
where  to  obtain  them. 

The  Commission  will  not  be  responsible 
for  bottles  broken  in  transportation,  but 
will  notify  exhibitors  when  breakage  is  dis- 
covered. The  Commission  will  also  not  be 
responsible  for  losses  by  fire  or  other  cause, 
except  such  as  occur  through  the  careless- 
ness of  its  employes.    All  samples  of  wines 


and  brandies  must  be  absolutely  pure,  and 
the  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  have 
an  analysis  made  at  any  tim*-,  for  which 
purpose  one  quart  bottle  will  be  taken,  and 
the  exhibitors  notifi' d  to  that  tff-ct.  A 
statement  of  account  will  be  furnished  ex- 
hibitors once  a  month,  showing  the  number 
of  bottles  receivt-d,  and  the  number  sold 
through  the  cafe. 

All  exhibits  must  come  ready  for  samp- 
ling; but  no  wines,  except  such  as  are  fi: 
for  consumption,  will  be  served  in  the  cafe. 
Xo  bottling  will  be  done  by  the  Commis- 
sion. All  extra  cases  intended  for  samp- 
ling in  tho  cafe  will  be  stored  in  a  saft 
place,  and  the  btst  of  care  taken  of  them. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  such  storage. 

WINE     EXCHANGE. 

A  portion  of  the  h.ill  will  b3  partttiomd 
ofi"  for  the  exclusive  use  of  producers, 
dealers  and  brokers,  to  serve  as  a  wine  ex- 
change, where  wholesale  lots  may  be  showL 
by  samples,  whether  new  or  old,  withoui 
charge  or  fee,  and  where  record  of  wiius 
for  sale,  and  sales  efl'ected,  may  be.  kept 
liockers  will  be  furnished  to  those  wishiu^ 
to  make  use  of  this  departmeui  for  tiji 
storage  of  their  samples.  lu  this  depari- 
ment,  wine-brokers  may  keep  lock-boxes 
for  the  convenience  of  their  customers.  Il 
practicable,  a  system  of  wiue  sales  b^ 
auction  may  become  a  feature  of  this  de 
partment.  In  this  department,  also,  will 
be  provided  full  facilities  fur  the  raisin  anu 
dried- grape  trade. 

BEADING    BOOM, 

A  portion  of  the  center  of  the  hall  will 
be  divided  ofl'  for  the  use  of  a  reading 
room,  where  periodicals,  devoted  to  the 
wine  industry — both  domestic  and  foreign — 
local  and  county  papers,  will  be  on  file. 

The  Commission  have  leased  a  stand  in 
the  main  hall,  where  pure  nnfermented 
grape  juice  will  be  retailed  by  the  glass,  in 
order  to  popularize  the  weU-known  ''Grape 
Cure." 

Parties  intending  to  send  exhibits  will 
prepare  their  samples  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  forward  them  to  this  Commission  early 
in  December,  so  that  a  full  pr'celist  can  be 
printed  at  the  opening  of  the  Exchange. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  general  dis- 
play of  wines  and  brandies  from  all  parts 
of  the  State;  and  in  order  that  the  exhibit 
may  be  worthy  of  a  viticultural  State,  we 
ask  your  co-operation. 

Claeence  J.  Wetmoee, 

Secretary. 

San  Francisco.  Dec,  6,  1888. 


bay  tree  planted  beside  living  waters,''  soon 
d'l  much  toward  "  taking  care  of  itself," 
and  reward  its  owner's  kindly  care  and  pro- 
tection with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
of  all  fruits  known  to  any  part  of  the  world 
— for  what  can  compare  wilb  the  ripe,  lus- 
cious and  ttmptit.g  clusters  of  the  vine  ? 

The  most  marvelous  thing,  however, 
about  the  giapo  vine,  is  the  nnmziug  in- 
sliuct,  almost  araonnting  to  iiittlligeuce, 
whieh  il  ninuifests  in  its  search  for  ueedcd 
mLiisture  and  food.  In  (iruos  of  drought,  it 
will  send  its  roots  many  fcit  away  and 
down  deep  into  the  earth,  in  seiirch  of 
witter,  and  fully  as  fur  iu  Ih-;  quest  of  uutri- 
;ion.  in  tho  shape  of  a  buried  bouc  or  other 
fertilizing  substance,  whieh  it  surrounds 
Aith  a  thick  mans  of  fibres,  autl  never 
Uaves  until  all  is  appropriated,  ns  rt-qnired 
io  its  growth  and  ns^. 

The  science  of  grape  culture  consists  ia 
knowing  the  nature,  habits  and  wants  of 
the  vari-ti-s  you  ate  cuitivrtting,  uud  sup- 
plying the  Koil,  auJ  thronyh  the  soil,  the 
viue,  with  the  proper  food  on  which  it 
ivi  s,  grows  and  yit-Ids  a  full  fruitage,  year 
rifter  yLur. 

If  wrougly  cultivated,  placed  in  a  bad 
location,  neglected  or  abused  iu  any  way, 
ihe  vine  nseuts  the  indignity,  as  culaiuly 
IB  can  any  scusitiTe  human  bang,  niid 
■ilways  mukes  its  feelings  of  r-.  m  nlmeiit 
known,  in  a  way  that  cannot  he  misuu- 
dtrstood;  but,  if  well  and  propi*i-ly  iised 
and  encourjg'i',  it  uever  fails  to  manifest 
its  gratitude,  iu  a  luauut  r  ecjually  positve, 
certain  and  unmistakable  to  all  intelligent 
minds.  The  moral  of  this  great  truth  is 
obWous,  and  need*:  no  farther  illustration. 


A     PERPETCAL     WONDER. 

The  grape  vine,  the  I'ineyardist  observes, 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
species  are  many,  and  its  varieties  innumer- 
able, as  the  seeds  of  every  species  and  vari- 
ety always  produce  new  varieties,  instead 
of  reproducing  the  kind  of  vines  on  which 
they  grew. 

And  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  accli- 
mate the  vine  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  introduce  it,  even  with  the  most 
careful  nurture  and  culture,  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  locations  and  surroundings.  It 
languishes  like  "  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,'*  and  finally  droops  and 
dies,  like  one  stricken  with  feebleness  and 
homesickness,  who  vainly  pines  for  friends, 
kindred  and  home. 

But  when  native  and  "  to  the  manner 
bom,"  if  only  given  a  fair  chance,  and  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  laws  of  its  nature  and 
development,  it  will  "flourish  like  a  green- 


MAHIXO     VINEGAR. 


Where  families  have  no  cider  mills  and 
but  few  apples  they  may  easily  make  their 
o\in  vinegar  by  mashing  apples  in  a  tub 
with  a  pounder,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  World.  The  pomace  should  then  be 
put  into  a  half-barrel  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  placed  over  another  tub  as  a 
receiver.  A  follower  can  be  placed  on  the 
pomace  and  be  pressed  down  by  a  lever  or 
stationary  weights.  The  juice  should  be 
kept  in  a  kf^g,  bung  open,  and  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  vinegar  is  made.  By  fre- 
quently replenishing  as  it  is  drawn  out,  any 
farmer's  family  can  easily  keep  up  their 
stock.  A  few  apples  mashed  and  put  in  a 
stone  jar,  covered  with  water  and  the  juice 
of  soured  fruits  and  berries,  can  be  used 
^or  this  purpose.  Vinegar  will  stand  quite 
a  low  temperature,  but  it  is  better  not  to  al- 
low it  to  freeze. 

Vinegar  from  other  substances  is  some- 
times made.  "Wine  vinegar  is  from  soured 
wines  and  the  juice  of  grapes.  Wine  vine- 
gars are  extensively  counterfeited  by  chem- 
icals. For  sorghum  vinegars,  to  one  gallon 
of  sorghum  syrup  add  five  or  six  gallons  of 
water,  with  a  little  yeast,  or  to  a  barrel  of 
the  strained  juice  of  the  cane,  a  pint  of  yeast 
and  a  little  syrup. 

Large  quantities  of  vinegar  are  made 
from  whiskey  and  acids  that  have  a  good 
appearance  and  sharp  acidity,  but  are  unfit 
for  family  use.  For  molasses  vinegar,  take 
one  gallon  of  New  Orleans  molasses  and 
five  gallons  of  water,  put  in  a  little  old  vin- 
egar to  sour  it,  or  start  it  to  fermenting 
with  a  little  yeast.  Keep  in  a  warm  place 
and  cover  the  bung-hole  of  the  keg  with 
netting,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  Fine  honey 
vinegar  is  made  in  the  proportions  of  one 
pound  of  honey  to  a  gallon  of  water,  thor. 
oughly  mixed.  For  healthfulness  and  gen- 
eral utility  apple  cider  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  li&t« 
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FBArOili    IN     URANDY. 


Vice-Coiinsul  R.  S.  Warburtous,  at  La 
Bochello,  ID  n  rrport  inaaed  recently  od 
frands  ia  the  braudy  trade,  says:  Tt  has 
come  to  iny  knowUdgo  that  extt-nKivi- 
frauds  are  beiug  carried  on  at  the  exptusc 
of  English  buyers  of  French  bniudy,  who 
do  not  know  ho  much  abonl  it,  by  sending 
over  from  this  country  as  a  cognac,  spirits 
of  an  inferior  aod  unwholesome  kind  made 
from  potatoes  iu  Gi^^rmanr,  and  which,  if 
any  one  cured  to  drink  it,  thty  might  do 
much  better  by  buying  themselvis  for  wbitt 
it  is,  and  its  proper  value.  If  this  stuff 
Were  sent  direct  to  Eugtiiud  from  G.riuftuy 
it  would  be  euspected,  and  therefore,  lh< 
fraud  is  carried  out  iu  the  following  ma  i - 
ner:  A  firm  engaged  in  the  brandy  trade  iu 
London  wdl  have  a  branch  house,  or 
perhaps  on  agent,  at  Hambuig,  or  8om> 
other  place  where  thi.s  potato  spirit  is  mad 
They  do  not  send  it  direct  to  Eugland,  but 
get  it  sent  to  Bordeaux  or  some  other 
French  seaport  iu  its  proper  character,  and 
apparently  for  consumption  in  France,  bui 
in  reality  with  the  object  of  cone  aling  il> 
origin  and  enabling  it  to  travel  by  land  tv 
districts  where  cognac  is  still  produced,  aut> 
thence  to  some  port  well  known  as  an  « x- 
port  port  for  brandy,  whence  afU.'r  a  mor 
or  less  1>  Dg  stay,  it  ia  sent  over  to  the  hous 
in  London  as  "Cognac,  "  either  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  bills  of  lading,  or  in  sum. 
cases  actually  remarked  as  such  before 
being  put  on  board  the  ship.  In  the  latter 
event,-  howuver,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  not 
only  that  the  French  laws  provide  punish- 
ments adequate  to  the  offense,  but  also  that 
the  tribunals  are  prepared  to  enforce  them. 
Last  year  they  had  reason  to  know  of 
theso  practices,  and  a  watch  was  kept  npon 
a  large  quantity  of  Hamburg  spirits  which 
had  been  sent  as  such  to  France,  and  had 
been  subsequently  cousigned  to  an  agent, 
there  to  be  sent  to  London.  An  examina- 
tion  was  made,  and  it  was  found  to  have 
been  remarked  "Cognac"  after  its  arrival 
in  France;  it  was  accordingly  seized,  and  a 
prosecution  commenced  against  all  parties 
concerned.  The  agents  were  able  to  provf 
that  they  acted  under  instructions  from  the 
house  in  London  to  whom  it  belonged,  di- 
recting them  to  remark  it  'Cogua"  and 
were  therefore  acquitted ;  but  the  owners  of 
the  spirit  were  convicted  of  fraud,  and  one 
of  them  waa  sentenced  to  one  year's  impris- 
onment, iu  addition  to  heavy  monetary 
damages,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  spirit 
in  question.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
also  to  be  very  important  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  stop  these  frauds,  and 
reach  those  who  commit  them  iu  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  it  is  very  rare  to  Bee  a 
prosecution  iustituted  against  those  who 
commit  them  here,  and  they  can  send  as 
much  falsified  brandy  as  they  like  to  Eng- 
land from  France  without  risk  to  them- 
selves, as  long  as  they  do  not  turn  it  into 
cognac  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The 
business  must  be  a  very  pro&table  one,  for 
real  French  brandy  is  worth  here  from  8s. 
to  10s.  a  gallon  for  very  ordinary  qnantities, 
and  for  anything  very  good  a  much  higher 
price  would  have  to  be  paid;  whereas  I  am 
informed  that  this  Germitn  spirit  is  worth 
abont  2s.  per  gallon.  Large  quantities  are 
imported  to  France  iu  the  usual  course  of 
buBine8s  for  mixing  with  French  brandy, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation 
to  foreign  countries,  bo  that  even  here  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  one  buys,  and  there 
is  no  safety  except  in  dealing  with  well 
known  and  respectable  hoas«8,  and   being 


satisQt  d  to  pay  the  price  of  a  genuine 
article.  It  would  be  invidious  to  give 
nam**s,  but  there  arc  firms  of  this  class  at 
Of^nac,  Bordeaux  and  other  places  who 
have  been  long  aud  houorubly  known  in 
England,  as  well  as  iu  France.  The  snpply 
of  gcnuin?  cognac  is  very  Umited,  aud 
must  iliiuiuish  every  year,  so  ibat  if  we  see 
the  trade  going  mnch  as  it  did  before 
the  failure  of  the  vines,  it  is  evident  that 
frauds  must  be  ou  the  increase. 


THE      FIO. 

The  stroug  poiuts  iu  favor  of  the  fig  are 
many,  says  Iho  Oroville  lieglster.  It  is  a 
rapid  and  vigorous  grower,  begins  to  bear 
as  earl}'  as  the  peach,  attains  a  great  size 
and  lives  to  an  advanced  age,  yielding 
larger  and  finer  crops  of  fruit  as  it  increases 
iu  size  and  age. 

It  needs  but  one-third  of  the  cultivation 
jf  other  fruit  trees,  has  no  off  season,  but, 
iu  the  slaug  phrase  of  the  time,  "  it  gets 
there  just  the  same,"  year  after  year,  with 
i  big  crop  of  tempting  fruit. 

N'nt  coutent,  like  other  trees,  with  yield- 
ing its  owner  a  single  crop,  however  good, 
t  always  produces  two  iu  this  climate  in  a 
ungle  season.  One  from  the  older  wood 
(midsummer  shoots  of  the  previous  year), 
iud  a  second  from  the  young  wood  (spring 
shoots  of  the  same  year);  but  in  colder  re- 
runs the  tatter  never  , comes  to  perfection. 

As  a  shade  tree  it  cannot  be  excelled, 
for  it  is  like  a  huge  umbrella  over  the 
bouse  during  the  hot  season,  yet  casts  its 
leaves  during  the  rainy  weather,  aud  allows 
the  sunshine  to  reach  the  dwelling.  In 
this  respect  it  is  preferable  to  the  olive  or 
the  orange,  as  they,  being  evergreen,  cast 
a  shade  winter  and  summer  alike. 

To  a  poor  man  who  is  coming  here  to 
make  a  home,  aud  with  the  intention  of 
starting  a  young  orchard,  the  fig  has  ad- 
vantages over  any  other  tree.  It  requires 
no  pruning,  which  is  a  saving  of  one  item 
of  expense  compared  to  the  apple  or  peach. 
It  does  not  need  the  rich  manures  of  the 
orange,  for  the  red  loam  lands  of  the  foot- 
hills will  grow  this  tree  a  score  of  years 
without  a  particle  of  manure  of  any  kind. 

It  does  not  need  the  constant  cultivation 
of  the  vine  or  any  of  the  ordinary  deciduous 
trees,  and  this  is  another  item  saved . 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  can  remain  on  the 
trees  for  days  if  necessary,  aud  there  is 
none  of  that  laborious  and  expensive  work 
compared  to  drying  the  peach  or  the  apple; 
thus  a  poor  man  can  handle  a  much  larger 
uamber  of  fig  trees  in  an  orchard  with  the 
same  cost  for  labor  than  he  can  any  of  the 
other  fruit*)  that  require  to  be  cut  before 
drying.  The  failure  heretofore  to  produce 
a  first-class  dried  fig  iu  this  State  has  been 
owing  to  the  lack  of  right  varieties,  but  the 
success  attending  the  White  Adriatic,  the 
Brown  Smyrna  and  other  new  importations 
shows  that  at  last  figs  adapted  to  this  State 
have  been  found,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  planting  of  this  fruit  will  reach 
enormous  proportions. 

The  greatest  fault  with  our  growers  has 
been  that  they  raised  only  a  few  trees  and 
their  crops  were  not  large  enough  to  induce 
buyers  to  come  here.  We  allude  now  to 
the  common  black  or  California  fig,  for  the 
finer  varieties  arc  just  coming  into  bearing, 
but  even  the  black  fig  can  be  made  very 
profitable  if  the  fruit  ia  put  up  in  an  attract- 
ive and  tasty  manner.  What  is'needed  is 
that  growers  put  out  five  or  ten  acres  of  figK 
80  as  to  have  quantity  enough  to  draw  buy- 
ers to  their  very  doors.  The  history  of 
the  repeated  failures  to  obtain  a  profitable 


drying  fig  that  would  compete  with  the 
imported  fruit  is  somewhat  curious,  and  it 
has  been  stated  time  and  again  that  the 
natives  of  the  most  noted  fig  regions  kept 
US  from  obtaining  the  better  kinds  of  fruit. 
Since  the  fig  has  been  studied  more  at- 
tentively during  the  past  few  years  it  is 
learned  that  whilo  one  variety  of  the  fig 
does  well  in  one  section,  it  is  utterly  worth- 
less when  removed  to  another.  Thus  our 
best  imported  figs  come  from  the  valley  of 
the  Meander,  where  are  situated  the  fig- 
orchards  of  Aidin.  Now  the  fig  trees  from 
.\,id)n  planted  in  other  localities  in  Smyrna 
uever  give  good  results;  the  trees  grow  and 
become  very  large  and  strong,  but  yield 
fruit  inferior  in  quality  to  the  common  local 
variety.  Even  nnrserymou  do  not  appear 
to  realize  that  there  are  450  varieties  of  this 
great  fruit  cultivated  iu  different  parts  of 
the  world,  while  many  wild  varieties  have 
never  yet  been  tested,  though  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  tree  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
staple  foods  of  man  ages  before  cereals  were 
cultivated  by  any  settled  agriooltural  popu- 
lation. 


MEAMt'HCD     BCSUEI^. 


The  report  of  the  wheat  harvest  Is  made 
in  measured  bushels.  The  Winchester 
bushel,  the  unit  of  measure  of  the  United 
States,  is  2,150.-12  cubic  inches.  The  im- 
perial bushel  of  Great  Britaid,  the  stand- 
ard for  measure  of  cereals  aud  other  pro- 
ducts, is  2,318.192  cubic  inches.  The 
Freuch  cereal  measure  is  the  hectoliter 
(100  liters),  or  2.8378  Winchester  bushels. 
The  Russian  unit  of  measure  is  the  chet- 
vert,  equal  to  5.956  Winchester  bushels. 
The  German  measure  is  the  sheffel.  Every 
country  has  its  dry  measure  for  cereals, 
having  a  specified  depth  and  thickness  of 
diameter.  The  harvests  of  all  countries 
are  first  reported  in  dry  measure,  and  not 
by  weight. 

After  the  record  of  quantity  is  made, 
there  is  a  question  of  quality.  There  are 
various  elements  representing  quality,  but 
weight  is  probably  the  easiest  and  most 
practical  test.  It  is  prominently  a  com- 
mercial test,  though  plumpness,  color,  aud 
clearness  are  also  elements.  Values  is 
governed  by  these  physical  peculiarities, 
which  divide  the  harvest  into  grades  repre- 
senting quality;  aud  it  is  also  affected  by 
chemical  constituents  and  hydroscopic  con- 
dition. These  elements  of  quality  are 
only  to  be  determined  after  harvest,  and 
after  distribution  f  sufficient  portion  of 
the  harvest  to  be  'lirly  representative  of 
the  character  of  .  ^j  whole.  This  is  so 
obvious  that  it  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be 
established. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  harvest  is  iu  units  of  measure 
in  bushels  In  this  country.  The  light 
bushel  is  worth  really  more  to  thrash  than 
the  heavy  one,  but  thrashers  can  not  make 
nice  distinctions,  aud,  therefore,  make  a 
uniform  charge  per  bushel.  Therefore, 
the  thrasher's  bushel  is  a  measured  bushel, 
and  estimates  are  basAd,  sb  far  as  possible, 
on  the  records  of  thrashing.  This  is  an 
additional  showing  of  the  necessity  that 
estimates  should  be  in  measured  bushels. 
The  estimate  is  perfected  and  published  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  March  report,  the  cereal  report  next 
following,  shows  the  quality  and  estimates 
the  weight  of  the  grain  from  records  of 
such  portion  of  the  crop  as  has  been  dis- 
tributed, from  special  investigation  through 
regular  correspondence,  aided  by  a  parallel 


inquiry  on  the  part  of  State  agents,  by 
local  estimates  of  millers,  and  records  of 
official  inspection  at  trade  centers. 

There  is  in  every  year  a  great  difference 
in  the  weight  of  wheat  of  different  varie- 
ties, iu  different  sections  and  soils,  and 
under  diverse  cultivation.  The  extreme 
variation  is  very  great,  ranging  at  least 
from  60  to  68  pounds,  aud  the  average  leas 
than  50  pounds,  aa  a  mle.  For  instance, 
the  average  of  estimates  of  last  year  was 
58.5  pounds;  for  1886.  58.4  pounds;  for 
1885,  57  pounds;  for  1884,  58.3  pounds; 
for  1883,  5C.9  pounds. 

It  would  seem  that  the  average  weight 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States — not  high> 
grade  commercial  wheat,  but  grain  of  alt 
grades  and  conditions— is  about  68  pounds 
per  measured  Winchester  bushel  ^.exactly 
for  this  five  years' average  57.0  pounds). 
Records  of  a  Minnesota  wheat  dealer  for 
twelve  years,  from  1872  to  1883  inclusive, 
made  an  averat^e  very  close  to  53  pounds 
per  bushel  for  wheat  of  all  grades.  FraucCi 
the  nation  of  Becond  rank  in  wheat  pro- 
duction, has  an  equally  wide  range  of 
quality,  according  to  commercial  CBtimates, 
that  of  L'Echo  Ayricuiture  being  equivalent 
to  61.2  per  bushel  for  1887.  and  57.3  for 
1888,  and  59  pounds  as  an  average  of  ten 
years.  The  primitive  culture  of  Russia, 
South  America,  and  India  undoubtedly 
produces  averages  lower  rather  than  higher, 
though  in  dry  countries  good  wheat  is 
heavy.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  nation  in  the 
world  produces  a  ten  years'  average  of  60 
pounds  per  buahel,  including  every  grade 
and  all  wheat  grown.  Commercial  esti- 
mates are  liable  to  be  confined  to  commer- 
cial grades,  thus  failing  to  make  a  true 
average,  with  the  effect  of  exaggerating  it. 

These  estimates  are  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  our  practice  of  estimating  quantity 
first  and  quality  afterwards,  from  sufficient 
data,  in  preference  to  guesB-work  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  as  some  inconsistent  and 
thoughtless  brokers  and  minor  commercial 
editors  have  insisted  on.  Some  such  per- 
sons have  demanded,  while  the  grain  is  in 
the  field  or  in  the  shock,  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  60 
pounds  which  will  ultimately  be  weighed 
out — in  part  at  least — from  the  fanners' 
granaries;  and  some  of  them  have  either 
ignorantly  or  deliberately  misrepresented 
and  distorted  our  previous  records  of  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  wheat.  Such  perversion, 
however,  is  a  part  of  the  speculators'  trade 
capital,  and  always  to  be  expected. 


THE    BLOOD     ORANtiE. 


Under  the  above  heading,  the  Orange 
Tribune  remarks: 

'  *  The  blood  orange  is  a  mere  variety  of 
the  Bweet  oraneo  obtained  by  cultivation, 
and  appears  first  to  hav«  haea  raised  by 
the  Spanish  gardeners  in  the  Phitlipiue 
Islands,  from  the  capital  of  which,  (Manilla) 
it,  together  with  the  well-known  oigars 
formed  at  one  time  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  export.  On  its  first  appearance  in  Eu- 
rope it  excited  a  considerable  sonsation, 
aud.  in  the  last  century,  very  high  prices 
were  demanded  for  the  trees  which  bore 
the  wonderful  fruit.  None,  however,  now 
oome  to  UB  from  Malta,  where  great  pains 
are  bestowed  on  their  cultivation.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  supposed — and,  indeed,  the 
idea  is  not  yet  quite  extinct— that  blood 
oranges  were  produced  by  the  grafting  of 
the  orange  with  the  pomegranate,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  be- 
lief." 
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ANALYSIS    OF    TTINKK- 


Metliodtt  Recently  Adopleil   at  C'onveu- 

llon  of  Att^oclnf  lou   or  Olllclnl  Agri- 

culliirnl  4  lifiiilstlH 


A  commission  of  experts,  appointed  in 
the  year  1884  by  the  chfiiicellor  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  was  iutnistrd  the  estab- 
lishment of  nniform  methoils  for  the  chem- 
ical investigation  of  wine,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rei-olntions,  which  were  made  public 
by  the  Prussian  minister  for  commerce  and 
trade  by  a  decree  of  the  l'2ih  of  August, 
1884,  which  provides  that  they  shall  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  public  iustitutioua  for 
the  eiamiualion  of  food-stufTs,  and  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  representatives  of  like 
private  concerns. 

BESOLCTIONS    OF   THE    COMMISSION, 

Since,  in  consequence  of  improper  man- 
ner of  taking,  keeping,  and  sending  in  of 
samples  of  wine  for  investigation  by  the 
authorities,  a  decomposition  or  change  iu 
the  latter  often  occurs,  the  commission  con- 
siders it  advisable  to  give  the  following 
instructions: 

1.  Of  each  sample,  at  least  one 
bottle  ("4  liter),  as  well  filled  as  possi- 
ble, must  be  taken, 

2.  The  bottles  and  corks  used  must  be 
perfectly  clean;  the  best  are  new  bottles 
and  corks.  Pitchers  or  opuque  bottles  in 
which  the  presence  of  impurities  can  not 
be  seen  are  not  to  be  used. 

t  3.  Each  bot  Je  shall  be  provided  with  a 
label,  gummed  (not  tied)  on,  upon  which 
shall  be  given  the  iodes  number  01  the 
sample  corresponding  to  a  description  of  it. 

4.  The  samples  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
chemical  laboratory  as  soon  as  possible  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  alteration  which,  under 
some  circumstances,  can  take  place  iu  a 
very  short  time.  If  they  are,  for  some  spe- 
cial reason  retained  in  any  other  place  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  bottles  are  to  be 
placed  iu  a  cellar  and  kept  lying  on  their 
sides. 

5.  If  in  samples  of  wine  taken  from  any 
business  concern  adulteration  is  shown,  a 
bottle  of  the  water  is  to  be  taken  which 
was  presumably  used  in  the  adulteration. 

6.  It  is  advisable,  in  many  cases  neces- 
sary, thot,  together  with  the  wine,  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  chemist 

analtticaIj  methods. 
'    Specific   Graviiy. — Iu  this   determination 
use   is   to  be   made  of   a  picuometer,  or  a 
"Westphal  balance  conti'oUed  by  a  picnom- 
eter.     Temperature,  15°  C. 

Alcohol. — The  alcohol  is  estimated  in  50 
to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  wine  by  the 
distillation  method.  The  amount  of  alco- 
hol is  to  be  given  in  the  following  way: 
In  100  cubic  centimeters  wine  at  15°  C. 
are  contained  n  grams  alcohol.  For  the 
calculation  the  tables  of  Baumbauer  and 
Hebner  are  used. 

(The  amounts  of  all  the  other  constitu- 
ents are  also  to  be  given  in  this  way;  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  wine  at  15°  C.  are 
contained  n  grams.) 

Estrad.—'F 01  this  estimation  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  wine,  measured  out  at  15° 
C,  are  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  in  a 
platinum  dish  {85  millimeters  in  diameter, 
20  millimeters  in  height,  and  75  cubic  cen- 
timeters capacity,  weight  about  20  grams), 
and  the  residue  heated  for  two  and  one- 
half  hours  iu  a  water  jacket.  Of  wines 
rich  in  sugar  (that  is,  wines  containing 
over  0.5  grams  of  sugar  iu  100  cubic  centi- 
meters)   a   smaller   quantity,  with   corres- 


ponding dilution,  is  taken,  so  that  1  or  at 
most  1.5  grams  extract  are  weighed. 

Oli/cerine.  —  One  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters of  wine  (for  sweet  wines  below  gee) 
are  evaporated  in  a  roomj*.  not  too  shallow 
porcelain  dish  to  about  10  cubic  centimet- 
ers, a  little  sand  added,  and  milk  of  lime 
to  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  whole 
brought  nearly  to  dryness.  The  rvsidue  is 
extracted  with  50  cubic  centimeters  of  96 
per  cent,  alcohol  on  the  water  bath,  with 
frequent  stirring.  The  solution  is  poured 
off  through  a  filter,  and  the  residue 
exhausted  by  treatment  with  small  quauti- 
ties  of  alcohol.  For  this,  50  to  100  cubic 
centimeters  are  generally  suflBcient,  so  that 
the  entire  filtrate  measures  100  to  200  cubic 
centimeters.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  sirupy 
consistence.  (The  principal  part  of  the 
alcohol  moy  be  distilled  off  if  desired). 
The  residue  is  taken  up  by  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  in  a  stop- 
pered flftsk  with  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
ether  and  allowed  to  stand  until  clear, 
when  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  into  a 
glass-stoppertd  weigbing-glass,  filtering  thg 
last  portion  of  the  solution.  The  solution 
is  then  evaporated  in  the  weighing-glass 
until  the  residue  no  longer  flows  readily, 
after  which  it  is  dried  an  hour  longer  in  a 
water  jacket.     [After  cooling  it  is  weighed. 

In  the  case  of  sweet  wines  (over  0.5 
grams  of  sugar  in  100  cubic  centimers)  50 
cubic  centimeters  are  taken  iu  a  good-sized 
flask,  some  sand  added,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  slack  lime,  and 
heated  with  frequent  shaHug  in  the  water 
bath.  After  cooling,  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  96  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added,  the  pre- 
cipitate which  forms  allowed  to  separate, 
the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed 
with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  aud  the 
residue  treated  as  above. 

Free  acids  (total  quantity  of  the  acid 
reacting  constituents  of  the  wine). — These 
are  to  be  estimated  with  a  sufficiently  dilute 
normal  solution  of  alkali  (at  least  one-third 
normal  alkalij  in  10  to  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  wine.  If  one-tenth  normal  alkali  is  used 
at  least  10  cubic  centimeters  of  wine  should 
betaken  for  titrasion;  if  one-third  normal, 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  wine.  The  drop 
method  ( Tupfcl  methode),  with  delicate 
re-agent  paper,  is  recommended  for  the 
establishment  of  the  neutral  point.  Any 
considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  wine  are  to  be  previously  removed  by 
shaking.  These  "free  acids"  are  to  be 
reckoned  and  reported  as  tartaric  acid, 
\  Volatik  acids. — These  are  to  be  estimated 
by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  and 
not  indirtctl}-,  and  reported  as  acetic  acid. 
The  amount  of  the  "fixed  acids"  is  found 
by  subtracting  from  the  amount  of  "free 
acids"  found,  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid 
corresponding  to  the  "  volatile  acids " 
found . 

Bilartrate  of  potash  and/ree  tartaric  acid. — 
a.  Qualitative  detection  of  free  tartaric 
acid:  20  to  30  cubic  centimetei-s  of  the  wine 
are  treated  with  precipitated  and  finely 
powdered  bitartrate  of  potash,  shaken  re- 
peatedly, filtered  off  after  an  hour,  and  2 
to  3  drops  of  a  twenty  pe^  cent,  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash  added  to  the  clear  filtrate, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours.  The  shaking  and  standing  of  the 
solution  must  take  place  at  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  temperature.  If  any  con- 
siderable precipitate  forms  during  this  time 
free  tartaric  acid  is  present,   and  [the  esti- 


mation of  it  and  of  the  bitartrate  of  pottish 
may  be  necessary. 

b.  Quantitative  eeiimation  of  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potash  and  free  tartaric  acid:  In 
two  stoppered  flasks  two  samples  of  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  wine  each  are  treated  with 
200  cubic  centimeters  ether-alcohol  (equal 
volumes),  after  adding  to  the  one  flask  2  to 
3  drops  of  a  2o  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate 
of  potash.  The  mixtures  are  well  shaken, 
and  allowed  to  stand  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hours  at  a  low  lemperatare,  the  precipitate 
filtered  off,  washed  with  ether-alcohol,  and 
titrated.  (The  solution  of  acetate  of  potash 
must  be  neutral  or  acid.  The  addition  of 
too  much  acetate  may  cause  the  retention 
of  some  bitartrate  in  solution.)  It  is  best 
on  thu  score  of  safety  to  add  to  the  filtrate 
from  the  estimation  of  the  total  tartaric  acid 
a  further  portion  of  2  drops  of  acetate  of 
potash,  to  see  if  a  further  precipitation 
takes  place. 

In  special  cases  the  following  procedure 
of  Nessler  and  Barth  may  be  used  as  a 
control : 

Fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  wine  areevap 
orated  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup 
(best  with  the  addition  of  quartz  sand),  the 
residue  brought  into  a  flask  by  means  of 
small  washings  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
with  continual  shaking  more  alcohol  is 
gradually  added,  until  the  entire  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  about  one  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters. The  flask  and  contents  are 
corked  and  allowed  to  stand  four  hours  in 
a  cool  place,  theii  filtered,  and  the  precipi- 
tate washed  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol;  the 
filter  paper,  together  with  the  partly  floccu- 
lent,  partly  crystalline  precipitate,  is  re- 
turned to  the  flask,  treated  with  30  cubic 
centermeters  warm  water,  titrated  after 
cooling  and  the  acidity  reckoned  as  bitar- 
trate. The  result  is  sometimes  too  high  if 
pectinous  Jjodies  separate  out  in  small 
lumps,  inclosing  a  small  portion  of  free 
acids. 

In  the  alcoholic  filtrate  the  alcohol  is 
evaporated,  0.5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  20 
per  cent,  potassic  acetate  solution  added, 
which  has  been  acidified  by  a  slight  excess 
of  acetic  acid,  and  thus  the  formation  of 
bitartrate  from  the  free  tartaric  acid  in  the 
wine  facilitated.  The  whole  is  now,  like 
the  first  residue  of  evaporation,  treated  with 
(sand  and)  96  per  cent  alcohol,  and  care- 
fully brought  into  a  flask,  the  volume  of 
alcohol  increased  to  100  cubic  centimeters, 
well  shaken,  corked,  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
«oId  place  four  hours,  filtered,  the  precipi. 
tate  washed,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  ti- 
trated, and  for  one  equivalent  of  alkali, 
two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid  are  reck- 
oned. 

This  method  for  the  estimation  of  the 
free  tartaric  acid  has  the  advantage  over 
the  former  of  being  free  from  all  errors  of 
estimation  by  difference.  The  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  sulphates  impairs 
the  accnracy  of  the  method. 

Malic  acid,  succinic  acidt  ciiric  acid. — 
Methods  for  the  separation  and  estimation 
of  these  acids  cannot  be  recommenced  at 
the  present  time. 

Salicylic  actV.— For  the  detection  of  this, 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  wine  are  repeat- 
edly shaken  out  with  chloroform,  the  latter 
evaporated  aud  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
residue  tested  with  very  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  For  the  approximately 
quantitative  determination  it  is  sufficient  to 
weigh  the  chloroform  residue,  after  it  has 
been  again  re  crystallized  from  chloro- 
form. 

Coloring  ?»atter. — Red  wines  are  always 


to  be  tested  for  coal-tar  colors.  Conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  presence  of  other  foreign 
coloring  matters  drawn  from  the  color  of 
precipitates  and  other  color  reactions  are 
only  exceptionally  to  be  regarded  as  safe. 
In  the  search  for  coal-tar  colors  the  shaking 
out  of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  wine 
with  ether  before  and  after  its  neutraliza- 
tion with  ammonia  is  recommended.  The 
etherial  solutions  are  to  be  tested  sepa- 
rately. 

Tannin, — In  case  a  qaantitfltive  determin- 
ation of  tannin  (or  tannin  and  coloring 
matter)  appears  necessary,  the  permangan- 
ate method  of  Neubnuer  is  to  be  employed. 
As  a  rule  the  following  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  tannin  will  suffice:  The  free  acids 
are  neutralized  to  withiu  0.5  grams  in  100 
cubic  centimeters  with  standard  alkali,  if 
necessary.  Then  1  cubic  centimeter  of  40 
per  cent,  sodic  acetate  solutiou  is  added, 
and  drop  by  drop  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  is  sufficient  for  the  precipita- 
tion of  0.05  per  cent,  of  tannin.  (New 
wines  are  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  held 
in  solution  by  repeated  shaking.) 

Sugar, — The  sugar  should  be  determined, 
after  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
means  of  Fehling's  solution,  using  dilute 
solutions,  and,  in  wines  rich  iu  sugar,  (i.  e., 
wines  containing  over  .5  gram  in  100  cubic 
centimeters),  with  observance  of  Soxhlet's 
modifications,  and  circulated  as  grape  sugar. 
Highly  colored  wines  are  to  be  decolorized 
with  animal  charcoal  if  their  content 
of  sugar  is  low,  and  with  acetate  of  lead 
and  sodium  carbonate  if  it  is  high. 

If  the  polarization  indicates  the  presence 
of  cane  sugar  (compare  under  polarization) 
the  estimation  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  after  the  inversion  (heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid)  of  the  solution. 
From  the  difference  the  cane  sugar  can  be 
colculated. 

Polaritation. — 1.  With  white  wines:  60 
cubic  centimeters  of  wine  are  treated  with  3 
cubic  centimeters  acetate  of  lead  solution 
in  a  graduated  cylinder,  and  the  precipitate 
filtered  off.  To  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
filtrate  is  added  1.5  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  fil- 
tered again,  and  the  filtrate  polarized.  This 
gives  a  dilution  of  10.11  which  must  be  al- 
lowed for. 

2.  With  red  wine  s:  60  cubic  centimeters 
wines  are  treated  with  6  cubic  centimeters 
acetate  of  lead,  and  to  30  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  filtrate  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  added, 
filtered  again,  aud  polarized.  In  this  way 
a  dilution  of  5.6  is  obtained. 

The  above  conditions  are  so  arranged 
(with  white  and  red  wines)  that  the  last  fil- 
trate suffices  to  fill  the  220-millimeter  tube 
of  the  Wild  polaristrobometer  of  which 
the  capacity  is  about  28  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

In  place  of  the  acetate  of  lead  very  small 
quantities  of  animal  charcoal  can  be  used. 
In  this  case  an  addition  of  sodic  carbonate 
is  not  necessary,  nor  is  the  volume  of  the 
wine  altered.  If  a  portion  of  the  undiluted 
wine  220  millimeters  long  shows  a  higher 
right-handed  rotation  than  0.3**,  Wild,  the 
following  procedure  is  necessary: 

Two  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  wine  are  evaporated  on  the  wate^ 
bath  to  a  thin  syrup,  after  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potash.  To  the  residue  is  added 
gradually,  with  continual  stirring,  200;cubic 
centimeters  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  when  perfectly  clear,  ia 
pOTired  off  or  filtered  into  a  flask,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  or  evaporated  off  down  to 
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about  5  cubic  centiuit-ters.  Tbo  residue  is 
treated  witb  abont  15  cubic  centimetcrA 
watt^r  and  a  littU-  boue-blnck,  filtered  into  a 
graduated  cylinder,  and  wahbtd  witb  water 
Qulil  tbo  filtrate  mcnsartB  30  cubic  ceuti- 
mtt*  rH.  n  tbis  sbowa  on  poluriznliou  n  ru 
tatiou  of  more  tbaii  0.5°,  Wild,  tbe  win- 
contains  tbu  nuferoieutabtt'  uattcr  of  com 
mercial  potato  sugar  (amyliu).  If  in  tb' 
eHliuiation  of  tbo  sugar  by  Ftbling'ssolntioit 
more  tban  0.3  grams  sugar  in  any  lUO  cubic 
ceutimfters  was  found,  tbe  original  rigb:- 
rotatiou  caused  by  tbe  amylin  muy  b« 
diniinittbed  by  the  left-rotnting  sugar;  tb* 
above  precipitation  witb  alcohol  is  in  tLi- 
case  to  be  uudLTtakou,  even  when  tbe  right 
rotiitiou  is  It^a  tban  0.3°,  Wild.  Tbe  sugai 
is,  bowtver,  first  (ermtutt-d  by  the  additioi: 
of  pure  yeast.  With  very  conhiderabli 
content  in  (IVbliug's  aotntiou)  rfducing 
sugar  and  proportionally  small  It  ft-rotation. 
tbe  diiniuishing  of  the  It'ft-rotatiou  may  b< 
brought  about  by  cane  sugar  or  dextrin  or 
amyliu.  For  the  detection  of  the  liibt  tb< 
wine  is  iuv»rted  by  btaliug  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (to  50  cubic  centimeters  wiue^ 
5  cnbic  centimeters  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
of  Hpecifie  gravity  1.10),  and  again  ptdar 
ized.  It  the  left  rotation  has  iucteaeed 
the  presence  of  cane  sugar  is  dtnioustriitLd. 
Tbe  prerenceof  dextrin  is  shown  as  given 
in  the  section  on  "gum."  In  case  cant 
sugar  is  present,  well-washed  yeast,  as  pur< 
as  possible,  should  be  added,  and  the  wint 
polarized  after  ftrineutatiau  is  compbte. 
Tbe  couclusiouR  are  then  tbe  same  as  \(itb 
the  wines  poor  in  sugar. 

For  polarization  only  large,  exact  instru- 
ments are  to  be  used. 

The  rotation  is   to  be   calculated  in  de- 
grees, Wild,  according  to  Landolt  (Zeitscbr. 
f.  analyt.  Chemie,  7.9): 
1°  Wild      =4.6043°  Soleil. 
1°  Soleil     =0.217189°  Wild. 
1°  Wild      =2.89205°  Ventzke. 
1°  Ventzke=0.346015°  Wild. 
Gum  (arafric). — For  establishing  the  ad- 
dition  of    any   considerable    quantities   of 
gum   4   cubic   ceutimetera  wine  are  treated 
with    10  cubic   centimeters  of  96  per  cent, 
alcohol.      If  gum   is   present,  the  mixture 
becomes   milky,    and   only  clears  up  again 
after  several  bonrs.     The  precipitate  which 
occurs   adheres   partly  to  the   sides  of  thw 
tube,  aud  forms  hard  lumps.      In   genuine 
wine,    flakes   appear  after   a   short    time, 
wlvicb  soon   settle,  and   remain  somewhat 
loose.     For  a   more  exact  test  it  is  recom- 
mended to  evaporate   tbe   wine  to  the  con- 
sifitency  of  a  simp,  extract   with   alcohol, 
of  the   strength   given  above,  and  dissolve 
the  insoluble  residue  in  water.      Tbis  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  some  hydrochloric  acid 
(of  specific  gravity  1.10)  heated  under  pres- 
sure  two   hours,  and   the   reducing  power 
ascertained    with   Febling's   solution,    and 
calculated  to  dextrose.      In    genuine  wines 
no   considerable   reduction   is   obtained  in 
this  way.     (Dextrin  is  to  be  detccti-d  in  the 
same  way.) 

Jianni^.— As  the  presence  of  mannite  in 
wines  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases,  it 
should  be  considered  when  pointed  crystals 
make  their  appearanco  in  the  extract  or  the 
glycerine. 

yUrcujm.—'la  the  estimation  of  nitrogen. 
the  Boda-lime  method  is  to  be  used. 

Mintral  uiatlers. — For  their  estimation, 
60  cnbic  centimeters  of  wine  are  used.  If 
the  incineration  is  incomplete,  the  charcoal 
is  leached  with  some  water,  and  burned  by 
itself.  The  solution  is  evaporated  in  the 
sam  ti  dish,  and  the  entire  ash  gently 
gnit«d. 


Chlorine  estimation. — The  wine  is  sata- 
ruted  with  6(*dic  carbonate,  evaporated,  the 
residue  gently  ignited  and  exhausted  with 
wuttr.  In  this  solution  tbe  chlorine  is  to 
be  estimated  volumetrically  according  to 
Volhard,  or  gravimetrically.  Wines  whose 
rn^lit  ^  do  not  burn  white  by  gentle  ignition, 
uou.iliy  contain  coubiderable  quantities  of 
chlorine  (salt). 

Sulphxiric  acid. — This  is  to  be  estimated 
dirtctly  in  the  wine  by  tbe  addition  of 
barium  (bloridc.  The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  carried 
out  only  in  cases  of  where  the  qualitative 
test  iudicatts  tbe  presence  of  abnormally 
large  quantities.  ^In  the  case  of  viscous 
or  vi  ry  muddy  wines,  a  previous  clarifica 
tion  with  Spanii^b  earth  is  to  be  recom- 
mended.) 

If  in  a  special  case  it  is  necesRar>*  to  iu- 
vistij^ate  wb(  ther  free  sulphuric  acid  or 
potassium  bisulpbate  are  prettent,  it  must 
be  provid  Ibat  more  sulphuric  acid  is 
prrstut  tban  is  ntccssary  to  form  neutral 
Halts  with  all  the  bas>-s. 

J'ho:<j:thoric  avid. — In  the  case  of  wines 
whose  at-h'  s  do  not  react  strongly  alkaline 
the  estimation  is  made  by  evaporating  the 
wine  witb  sodic  carbonate  and  potassic 
uitrate,  the  rrsidne  gently  ignited  and  taken 
up  with  dilute  nitric  acid;  then  tbe  molyb- 
denum method  is  to  be  used.  If  tbe  ash 
reacts  strongly  alkaline  the  nitric  acid 
solution  of  it  can  be  used  directly  for  the 
phosphoric-acid  determination. 

The  other  mineral  constituents  of  wine — 
also  alum — are  to  be  determined  in  the  ash 
or  residue  of  incineration. 

Sulphurous  acid. — One  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  wine  are  distilled  in  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  after  the  addition  of 
phosphoric  acid.  For  receiving  the  distil- 
late 6  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  iodine 
solution  are  used.  After  the  first  third  has 
distilled  off,  the  distillate,  which  must  still 
contain  an  excess  of  free  iodine,  is  acidi- 
fied witb  dydrocbtoric  acid,  heated  and 
treated  witb  barium  chloride. 

AduUeration  of  grape  xcint  with  fruit 
icint. — Tbe  detection  of  this  adulteration 
can  only  exceptionally  be  carried  out  with 
certainty  by  means  of  the  methods  that 
have  60  far  been  offered.  Especially  are 
all  methods  untrustworthy  which  rely  upon 
a  single  reaction  to  distinguish  grape  from 
fruit  wine;  neither  is  it  always  possible  to 
decide  with  certainty  from  the  absence  of 
tartaric  acid,  or  from  the  presence  of  only 
very  small  quantities,  that  a  wine  is  not 
made  from  grapes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  wine 
togetht*r  with  water  the  following  articles 
are  sometimes  known  to  be  used:  Alcohol 
(direct  or  in  the  shape  of  fortified  wine), 
cane  sugar,  starch  sugar,  and  substances 
rich  in  sugar  (honey),  glycerine,  bitartrate 
of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  other  vegetable 
acids,  and  substances  rich  in  such  acids, 
fialicylic  acid,  mineral  matters,  gum  arabic, 
tannic  acid,  and  substances  rich  in  the  same 
(«.  g.t  kino,  ea(«'/iu),  foreign  coloring 
matters,  various  ethers  and  aromas. 

The  estimationi  or  rather  the  means  of 
detecting  the  most  of  these  substances,  has 
already  been  given  above,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  aromas  aud  others,  for  which 
no  method  can  as  yet  bo  recommended 

The  following  substances  may  be  men- 
tioned hero  in  particular,  vbich  serve  for 
increasing  the  sugar,  extract  and  free  acid: 
Dried  fruit,  tamarinds,  St.  John's  bread, 
dates,  figs. 


B. — fiULES     FOB     JCIXIINO     THE     PUBITY    OF 
JWINE. 

I.  (a.)  Tests  and  determinations  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  performed  in  judging 
of  the  purity  of  wines:  Extract,  alcohol, 
sugar,  free  acids  as  a  whole,  free  tartaric 
acid  qualitative,  sulphuric  acid,  total  ash, 
polarizatiOD,  gum,  foreign  coloring  matters 
in  red  wine.  (6.)  Tests  and  determinations 
which  are  also  to  be  carried  out  under 
sptcial  circumstances:  Specific  gravity, 
volatile  acids,  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  free 
tartaric  acid  quantitative,  succinic  acid, 
malic  acid,  citric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  sul- 
phurous acid,  tannin,  mannite,  special  ash 
constituents,  nitrogen. 

The  commission  consider  it  desirable,  in 
giving  the  estimations  generally  performed, 
to  adhere  to  the  order  of  succession  given 
above — (under  (a). 

II.  The  commission  cannot  regard  it  as 
their  province  to  give  a  guide  for  judging  of 
the  purity  of  wine,  but  think  it  advisable, 
in  the  light  of  its  experience,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tbe  following  points: 

W'ines  which  are  made  wholly  from  pure 
grape  jnice  very  seldom  contain  a  less 
quantity  of  extract  than  1.5  grams  in  100 
cubic  centimeters  wine.  If  wines  poorer 
in  extract  occur  they  should  be  condemned, 
unless  it  can  be  proven  that  natural  wines 
of  the  same  district  and  vintage  |occur  with 
H  similar  low  content  of  extract. 

After  subtracting  the  "fixed  acids,"  the 
remaining  extract  [txiractTesi)  in  pure 
wines,  according  to  previous  experience, 
amounts  to  at  least  1.1  grams  in  100  cubic 
centimeters,  and  after  substracting  the 
f'frte  acids,"  at  least  1  gram.  Wines 
which  show  less  e^ciraciresi  are  to  be  con- 
demned, in  case  it  can  not  be  shown  that 
natural  wines  of  the  same  district  and  vin- 
tage contain  as  small  an  eztractrtst. 

A  wine  which  contains  appreciably  more 
ash  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  extract  content 
must  contain,  correspondingly,  more  ex- 
tract than  would  otherwise  be  accepted  as 
a  minimum  limit.  In  natural  wines  tbe 
relation  of  ash  to  extract  approaches  very 
closely  1  to  10  parts  by  weight.  Still,  a 
considerable  deviation  from  tbis  relation 
does  not  entirely  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  wine  is  adulterated. J 

The  amount  of  free  tartaric  acid  Id  pure 
wines,    according  to    previous   experience, 
does  not  exceed   one  sixth   of    the   entire 
fixed  acids.'' 

The  relation  between  alcohol  and  glycer- 
ine can  vary  in  pure  wines  between  100 
parte  by  weight  of  alcohol  to  7  parts  by 
weight  of  glycerine,  and  100  parts  by 
weight  of  alcohol  to  14  parts  by  weight  of 
glycerine.  In  case  of  wines  showing 
different  glycerine  relation  an  addition  of 
alcohol  or  glycerine  can  be  inferred. 

As  sometimes  daring  its  handling  in 
cellars  small  quantities  of  alcohol  (  at 
most  1  per  cent,  by  volume )  may  find 
their  way  into  vine,  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  its  purity. 

These  proportions  are  not  always  appli- 
cable to  sweet  wines. 

For  the  individual  ash  constituenta  no 
generally  applicable  limits  can  be  given. 
The  opinion  that  the  bitter  kinds  of  wine 
always  contain  more  phosphoric  acid  than 
others  is  unfounded. 

Wines  that  contain  less  than  0.14  gram 
of  mineral  matter  in  100  cubic  centimeters 
are  to  bo  condemned,  if  it  can  not  bo 
shown  that  natural  wines  of  the  same  kind 
and  the  same  vintage,  which  have  been 
subject  to  like  treatment,  have  an  equally 
small  content  of  mineral  matter. 


Wines  which  contain  more  than  0.06 
gram  of  salt  in  100  cubic  centimeters  are 
to  be  condemned. 

Wines  that  contain  more  than  0.092 
gram  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  0.20 
grams  potassic  sulphate  (E2  S04)  in  100 
cubic  centimeters,  are  to  be  designated  as 
wines  containing  too  much  sulphuric  acid, 
either  from  the  use  of  gypsum  or  in  some 
other  way. 

Through  various  causes  wines  may  be- 
come vicious,  black,  brown,  cloudy,  or 
bitter;  they  may  otherwise  change  essenti- 
ally in  color,  taste,  and  odor.  The  color 
of  red  wines  may  also  separate  in  a  solid 
form;  still  all  these  phenomena  in  and  of 
themselves  would  not  justify  the  condem- 
nation of  tbe  wine  aa  not  genuine. 

If  during  tbe  summer  time  an  energetic 
fermentation  commences  in  a  wine,  this 
docs  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  an 
addition  of  sugar  or  substances  rich  In 
sugar,  e.  g.  honey,  etc,  has  taken  place, 
for  tbo  first  fermentation  may  have  been 
hindered  in  various  ways  or  the  wine  may 
have  bad  an  addition  of  a  wine  rich  in 
sugar. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  "  Union  of 
Bavarian  Chemists"  differ  considerably 
from  the  above  in  many  particulars,  so 
they  are  given  also,  together  with  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  same  body  for  tbe 
examination  of  beer  in  somewhat  con- 
densed form. 


A     STATE    FARM     IX     FRANCE. 


M.   Gustave    Heuz^  contributes  to    the 
Journal  d' AgricuUure  Pratique  an  interest- 
ing account  of  tbe  national  sheep-breeding 
farm  {hergerie)  at  Rambouillet,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  more  tban  a  cen- 
tury,  Ring  Louis  XVI  having  purchased  the 
palace   and   forest  of  Rambouillet  in  1784 
aud  having  created  an  experimental  farm  on 
the  estate  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,600  in  the 
money  of  that  day,  now    representing,  of 
course,  a  much  larger  sum.    The  manager 
of  the  farm, one  Tessier,  obtained  the  King's 
permission  to  spend  more  tban  double  the 
sum   in   the  purchase  of    Fribourg  cattle, 
Angora  goats,  implements,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  different  varieties  of  wheat,  clover, 
etc.     But  the   great  service  which  Tessier 
did   was  tbe    introduction  of  the   Merinos 
sheep  which  have  since  made  Hambouillet 
so  well  known.     These  sheep  had  originally 
been  brought   from  Spain  some  few  years 
before,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their 
wool,  and   Tessier,    having  seen   them   at 
various  places  in  France,  induced  the  King 
to  order  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid 
to  purchase  a    flock  of  364   sheep,    which 
were  selected  from  among  the  choicest  flocks 
in  Spain,  at  a  cost  of  £650.    Tbe  sheep,  on 
their  arrival   at  Rambouillet,  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  man  named  Delorme, 
who   was   still    shepherd   when    Napoleon 
came   to  Ramboillet    in   1804  and   compli- 
mented   him    by    calling    him   tbe    **  first 
shepherd  in  Franco."    Tbe  flock  was  rein- 
forced two  or  three  times  by  fresh  importa- 
tions from  Spain,  and  it  was  the  custom  to 
hold  an  annual  ram  sale  from  1794  to  1853, 
but  in  the  latter  year  tbis  was  given  up,  and 
since  then  the  sales  have  been  private.   The 
change  was  a   beneficial   one,  for  while  the 
highest  prices  at   public  auction  were  £17 
for  rams  aud  £5  for  ewes,  the  average  price 
for  the  twenty  years  from  1853  to  1872  was 
£34  for  the   rams  and  £16   for  the  ewes. 
The  total  value  of  the  sheep  sold  out  of  the 
Rambouillet  flock    from  1797  to  1872  was 
I  £139,000,  represented  by  4,309  rams. 
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The  following  summary   of    the  latest 
information  received  from  the  wine-grow- 
ing districts  of    Europe    is  obtained  from 
Bonfort's  Circular:  The  French  vintage  has 
terminated.       In    some    localities    in    the 
M^doc  and  a  good  many  vineyards  of  the 
Palas  the    amount    secured    is  something 
extraordinary;  but  the  fact  should  not  be 
lost    sight  of  that    about  one-half  of    the 
Gironde  vineyards  have    fallen   a  prey  to 
the  phylloxera.     In  1887  the  Gironde  pro- 
duced about  100,000  tons  of  wine.       This 
year    the    product    will     probably    exceed 
250,000  tons,  whereas    prior    to  the  phyl- 
loxera   invasion — for    example,    in  1875 — 
the  yield  was  nearly  600,000  tons.      It  is 
as  yet  difficult  to  judge  the  quality,  but  it 
will  in  any  event  prove    quite    merchant- 
able; this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  treatment 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  completely 
shielded  the    vines    against    the    mildew. 
With  reference  to  our  ''grand  white  wine" 
vintage  it  may    be    stated    that    after    the 
rainy  days  in  the  summer,  followed  by  an 
exceptionally  high  temperature,  the  secur- 
ing of  this  important  crop  has  taken  place 
under  much  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  we  were  permitted   to    hope    toward 
the  close  of    August.       The    grapes    were 
.  well    developed,    having,    besides    a  thin 
skin,  few  stones  and    a  perfect    degree  of 
ripeness,  thereby  yieldiug  more  wine  than 
the  most  sanguine  among    our  proprietors 
had    anticipated.       Having    been    exempt 
from  mildew,  the  foliage  of  vines  had  been 
completely  preserved;  in  this   manner  the 
wood  attained  full  maturity,  but  the  grapes 
with  it.     If,  therefore,  proprietors,  in  the 
future,  perseveringly  resort    to    the  treat- 
ment alluded  to,  there  is   every  reason  to 
hope  that  we  shall  gradually  return  to  the 
good  and  ample  yields    of  a   dozen  years 
ago. 


It  sekms  strange  that  distillers  of 
1  Tandy  in  California  do  not  recognize 
till'  advantages  of  shipping  consignments 
"f  the  liquor  to  New  Yoik  in  bond. 
Storage  and  insurance  are  much  cheaper 
than  here,  besides  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  depot  at  the  great  distributing 
point  for  home  and  export-  trade.  The 
only  risk  ran  is  in  a  connection  with 
some  irresponsible  firm,  which  may  be 
more  inclined  to  look  after  its  own 
interests  than  those  of  its  clients.  This, 
however,  can  be  avoided  by  a  little  cir- 
cumspection at  the  beginning  in  the 
selection  of  ogents.  Among  the  most 
respectable  firms  in  the  Commission  line, 
is  that  of  J.  D.  W.  Sherman  with  offices 
at  39  and  43  Water  Street,  New  York 
City.  He  has  already  been  largelv 
interested  in  California  vines,  fruits,  oils 
and  brandies,  having  established  quite  an 
export  trade,  the  goods,  being  scattered 
into  almost  every  city  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  firm  makes  liberal 
advances  as  well  as  the  freight  on  all 
goods  consigned  to  him  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  6  per  cent.  is  much  lower 
than  the  best  rates  which  can  be  obtained 
here. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  of  olive  oil 
will  do  well  to  open  up  a  correspondence 
with  this  firm,  it  being  in  a  position  to 
drive  business  in  this  particular  line 
of  goods. 


Thk  path  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  occurs  January  1st  will  begin  near 
the  center  of  the  group  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  stretch  across  from  Alaska 
to  Kamschatka,  and  sweeping  southward 
and  eastward  over  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
will  reach  the  continent  a  little  north  of 
San  Francisco.  It  will  coutinue  on  in  a 
broad  curve  turning  northward  and  cros- 
sing Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana,  will  end 
far  up  in  Canada,  about  half  way  between 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Hudson  Bay.  Unfortunately  this  line  of 
totality  runs  between  100  and  200  miles 
north  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  which  will  render 
it  impossible  for  the  astronomers  to  see 
this  interesting  eclipse  with  the  most  pow- 
erful telescope  in  the  world.  While  only 
observers  along  this  line  will  see  the  sun 
totally  eclipsed,  a  partial  eclipse  will  be 
seen  all  over  the  United  States. 


The  total  number  of  immigrants  whc 
arrived  in  the  United  States  during  th( 
nine  monlks  which  ended  on  September 
30th  last,  was  432,802,  ogainst  411,282 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1887. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  this  year, 
01,532  were  from  England  and  Wales, 
02,423  from  Ireland,  19,320  from  Scot- 
land, 85,098  from  Germany,  57,801  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  41,293  from  Italy, 
32,097  from  Russia,  and  34,702  from  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  totul  number  of 
immigrants  who  arrived  in  September 
last  was  39,865,  against  48,443  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887. 


Claits  Spbeckels  is  running  his  new 
beet-sugar  factory  at  Watsonville  day  and 
night.  It  is  said  that  he  gives  personal 
supervision  to  all  details,  and  instruct^ 
the  hands  in  the  new  process,  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar.  The  beets  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  as  regards  saccha- 
rine qualities,  and  many  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving $8  per  ton,  whereas  only  ¥4  was 
guaranteed.  Spreckels  will  probably  estab- 
lish several  other  refineries  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Sunday 
decisions  recently  rendered  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Chinese  liquor,  known  as  "Sam-Shu 
Wine,  "  is  dutiable  as  a  medicinal  prepara 
tion,  containing  alcohol,  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  per  pound,  under  T.  I.,  118. 
Certain  other  so-caUed  Chinese  wints 
which  consist  of  spirits  mauufactured 
from  grain  or  other  material  imported 
in  bottles,  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2 
per  gallon  for  the  contents  and  3  cents 
per  bottle  for  the  bottles,  under  T.  I. 
310  and  311.  (Letter  to  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New  York,  October  30,  1888.) 
Orange  bitters,  a  beverage  contain- 
ing spirits,  are  held  to  be  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  gallon,  under  the  special 
provision  in  Schedule  H.,  T.  I.,  313,  for 
"cordials  *  *  '  and  other  similar  spirit- 
uous beverages  or  bitters,  containing 
spirits.  "  (Letter  to  Collector  of  Customs 
at  New  York,  November  13,  1888.) 

The  fact  that  imported  merchandise 
sustained  damage  during  the  voyage  of 
importation,  by  reason  of  the  hold  of  the 
importing  vessel  being  saturated  with  oil 
leaking  out  on  a  previous  voyage  the 
hold,  however,  having,  in  the  meantime 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed 
before  the  shipment  of  the  merchandise 
which  sustained  damage,  does  not  prevent 
the  allowance  of  damage  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2927  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  (Letter  to  Collector  of  Customs 
at  New  York,  November  14,  1888.) 

Cut-glass  bottles  containing  samples  of 
chemicals  and  other  goods,  are  held  to  be 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  under  the  provision.!  in  Schedule 
B.,  T.  I.,  135  and  136  for  articles  of 
glass  cut,  &c.  These  bottles  being 
specially  provided  for,  are  excluded  from 
classification  under  section  7  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1883.  (  Letter  to  Surveyor 
of  Customs  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  November 
14,  1888.) 


Thbopgh  the  courtesy  of  the  Italian 
Consul  in  this  city  we  are  enabled  to  pro- 
duce for  the  benefit  of  our  many  readers, 
an  account  of  the  viticulturol  products  Of 
the  twelve  ogricultural  regions  into  which 
Italy  is  divided,  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  as  interesting  as  instructive.  The 
original  publication  was  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Societa  General  dei  Viticol- 
tori  Italiani,  which  in  order  to  provide 
the  wiue  growers  and  wine  merchants  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  other  countries  with 
reliable  information  of  their  home  indus- 
try, has  offered  valuable  prizes  for  the 
best  reports  on  the  subject. 

The  Mbkchant  will,  from  time  to  time 
produce  the  publication  tii  extenso,  trans- 
lated by  Guido  Rossati,  Deputy  of  the 
Italian  Government  for  Italian  wines  in 
England. 


The  State  Viticultural  Commission  is  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dallas,  Texas,  stat- 
ing that  a  man  representing  himself  to  be 
an  agent  of  the  Vineyard  and  Labor  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  is  in  that  section 
offering  to  procure  transportation  for  work- 
iugmen  to  California  for  the  sum  of  $6.45. 
The  writer  asks  if  he  is  an  accredited  re- 
presentative of  any  legitimate  California 
organization.  No  such  organization  as  the 
Vineyard  and  Labor  Association  exists  in 
this  State,  and  its  reputed  representative 
has  been  denounced. 


One  TBiVBLs  far  now-a-days  for  home 
news.  The  Anglo-Americun  Times  pub- 
lished in  London  gets  in  the  following 
thrust  at  our  local  scientific  guides  in  mat- 
ters of  agriculture:  "California  is  still  hav- 
ing trouble  with  her  Agricultural  College, 
which  seems,  as  represented,  to  be  a  mis- 
managed institution.  The  Professor  in 
charge  has  half  a  dozen  instructors  under 
him  but  they  find  little  or  nothing  to  do,  as 
there  are  just  as  many  students  as  there 
are  professors.  The  bulletins  issued  from 
the  College  are  said  to  be  misleading, 
and  less  theory  with  more  practical  work  is 
called  for.  The  College  authorities  are  con- 
stantly askiug  for  money,  but  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News-Letter  says  that  the  institution 
is  not  worth  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
State  the  money  now  spent  on  it." 


Some  fellow  of  a  mathematical  turn  of 
mind  has  been  to  the  trouble  to  calculate 
that  the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  equal  to 
that  of  134,000,000,000,000,000  candles,  and 
that  within  one  or  two  of  that  number  of 
candles  could  be  set  up  on  end  on  one-half 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  This  information, 
observes  the  Chicago  Herald,  will  enable 
any  one  to  figure  up  how  much  every  fall 
moon  is  worth  to  us,  putting  candles  at  fif- 
teen cents  a  dozen. 

The  Califohnia  raisin  crop  of  1888  is 
estimated  at  a  million  boxes,  or  20,000  - 
000  pounds.  Eastern  reports  show  that 
the  California  product  is  driving  the  Span- 
ish brands  out  of  the  market.  Withal  it 
appears  that  in  benefitting  the  world  at 
large,  home  interests  have  been  temporar- 
ily forgotten,  and  the  California  Christmas 
pudding  seems  fated  to  be  composed  of 
low-grade  gi-apes  or  the  hated  foreign  rival. 
This  is  certainly  a  rough  deal  on  the  west- 
ern believer  in  the  time-honored  interest 
that  "Charity  begins  at  home." 


Subscribe  for  the  Mekchant, 


The  case  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Rogers  against 
the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  growing  out  of  the  burning  of 
the  Marghcrita  winery  at  Fresno  some 
months  ago,  has  been  concluded.  The  jury 
after  a  deliberation  of  sixteen  minutes  re- 
turned a  verdict  which  not  only  awards 
Mrs.  Rogers  a  large  amouLt  for  insurance, 
but  also  furnished  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  lady,  her  husband  and  their  agent  on 
the  property,  Mr.  I.  Ch.  De  St.  Hubert, 
from  the  ugly  charge  of  burning  the  place 
to  obtain  the  insurance.  The  verdict  has 
given  general  satisfaction  to  the  citizens 
of  Fresno. 


J.  D.  W.  Sherman,  commission  mer. 
chant  39  and  43  Water  street,  New  York, 
proprietor  of  special  bonded  warehouse  for 
brandy  made  from  grapes,  2  Dist.,  N.  Y. 
—No.  1,  is  jirepared  to  make  liberal  ad- 
vances on  all  consignments  of  California 
wines,  brandies,  dried  and  green  fruits, 
nuts,  olives,  oils,  etc.  Correspondence 
with  fruit  growers  and  olive  oil  manufac- 
turers solicited. 


The  Presidential  electors  chosen  by 
popular  vote  will  meet  at  their  respective 
State  Capitals  on  Monday,  January  14, 
1889,  and  cast  their  ballots  for  President 
and  Vice-President    of    the  United  States. 


The  cars  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com. 
pany,  especially  fitted  up  and  equipped 
for  a  three  month's  tour  throughout  the 
East,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Cali- 
fornia products,  are  all  in  readiness  to 
start.  Much  benefit,  will,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  be  derived  from  this  novel 
and  practice  method  of  advertising. 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Interior  Depaitmcnt  for  the 
current  year  are  894,220,389,  the  prin- 
cipal items  being  pension  office  salaries 
§2,432,960;  pensions,  $81,753,700;  Indiaii 
office,  $5,571,790;  laud  office,  $1,594,370; 
geological  survey,  $634,240;  patent  office, 
$796,370. 
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WHOLESALE    MARKET. 

QuoUtiona  ^vou  aro   ('ir  Urgo  lots  to  the  whole 
•ale  tr»]e. 

CALIPOUilA    RAISIN'H. 

Ilalres,  Qnarteri  and  ElK'titli«.  25,  50  and  75  cunts 
hlghtT  respectively  than  whole  box  price*. 

Lonil.m  lAfere,  choice  per  box ..02  00® 

"    fancy      "      "    2  OOt,*  2  25 

La)  i-n,  per  box i**  I  75 

Loo««  Miucatclf,  oominon,  per  Imx....   1  40wt  1  5<) 

"  choice,        "      *'....  (S  I  75 

"  fancy,  -      •'....  ^  2  OO 

Unft«ninied    "    in  sacki,  per  ft.  ....      ^^M       5c 

Stcnituod         "         "  "         5(*    6H»c 

8e«lles9  "        "  "         4(et        5c 

"  "       per  20-Ib.  box 00@ 

"  SulUuia«,  unbteacbot,  in  boxM,  V  B>.        (M 

"  bleached,  "        "  (6? 

CANXBD   OKAPEl. 

OiBpes,  UuDcat.  2Vi  S>a-  d  1   lO<^  1  60.  Gallfl.  4  &0c 
'         "        3-lb.  tins     2  25\*  2  45 

Sun  Drit-d  Orapos,  Stoinless,  akn 3f\i  (&  4 

HuQ    "  "       L'ncitcnimi.-d,ekB, .  3<.<<  3';^'' 


SuKar  4(nolatioiiH. 


California  Sugar  Refinery  price  list  dated 
December  6th;  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  $l^c; 
Circle  A  Crushed,  9%c;  Fine  Crushed,  S%c: 
Extra  Powdertd,  8*^u;  Dry  Grauulated, 
8S'c;  Confectiooers'  Circle  A.  8o;  Extra  C, 
7c;  Golden  C,  C'bc;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbia  ,  l7%c;  hf  do,  20c;  5-gaU  kegs, 
25c;  l>gall  tins,  35c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  >>ugar  Eefiuerj' 
dated  December  Gth:  Extra  Fine  Cabe,  iu 
bbla,  7»;c;  Circle  A,  Crushed,  TJ^c;  Fine 
Crushed,  7 Kc;  Powdered,  7>^e;  Extra  Finn 
Powdered, 7\c;  Dry  Grauulated,  XX  7j,c, 
Dry  Granulated.  7Vic;  Coufcctiouers'  Cir- 
cle A.  7c;  Extra  C.  Gc;  GoKU-n  C.  o5«c. 
American  Goldun  Sjrup,  in  bbls,  20c  fei 
gallon. 


Latest  repobts  from  the  San  Francisco 
grape  market  show  poor  offeriugs  and  light 
Bales.  Poor  grapes  sell  down  to  10  and 
25  cents  per  box,  with  better  quality  sel 
ling  at  from  35  to  90  cents  per  box. 


AI.SIO!«D    RAllii.Va. 


The  Chico  Chronicle- litcord  Rnys:  "Al- 
mond growing  Stt-ms  to  be  coming  upon  a 
much  more  aatiftfactory  basis  iu  this  Slate 
than  it  htld  a  few  yiaru  ago.  It  was  for  a 
time  a  qncbtion  why  the  thousands  of  trt-is 
which  wtre  fiually  cut  out  or  worked  over 
into  other  fruilK,  chiefly  prunes,  were  uu> 
productive.  First,  tho  general  vt-rdtct 
seemed  to  be  that  the  matter  of  situation  or 
exposure  was  a  prime  factor  in  success  with 
almonds.  Later  it  has  como  to  be  con- 
sidered vtry  largely  a  question  of  proper 
varieties.  ^Vlu-thcr  both  these  considera- 
tions pertain,  and  which  is  more  Important 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  definitely  settled  yet, 
but  enough  has  been  learned  to  warrant 
almond  planting  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
providing  a  trustworthy  bearing  variety  is 
Secured.  Fortunately  we  have  a  large 
number  of  well  tested  seedlings  in  the  State 
notably  those  of  Mr.  Hatch.  A  new  variety 
is  called  tho  Commercial  Almond.  It  origi- 
nated iu  Tulare  couuty  and  has  beer  propa- 
gated for  a  uumbtr  of  years,  in  a  small 
way.  in  diflWent  parts  of  the  State.  The 
tree  possesses  marked  and  very  distinctive 
characteristics.  It  is  of  peculiarly  sturdy 
growth,  the  wood  being  much  larger  than 
that  of  other  varieties  of  almond.  It  retains 
some  of  its  leaves  during  winter,  and  there- 
fore has  bee u  called  almost  au  evergreen. 
The  almond  is  assuming  so  much  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time,  especially  those 
varieties  of  California  origin  which  are 
found  to  supersede  the  European  sorts,  that 
a  promising  almond  like  the  commercial  is 
of  peculiar  interest. 

rui.Y    BIT    isl:ful. 


Sax  FBANcitico,  December  1, 1888. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  re- 
ports sixty-one  failures  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories  for  the  mouth  of 
November  with  assets  $122,072  and  liabil- 
ities $286,138  as  compared  with  sixty-nine 
(or  the  previous  month  with  assests 
$167,162  and  liabilities  $322,588,  and  fifty 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  1887  with 
assets    $354,300  and  liabilities  $71«),  150. 

The  failues  for  the  past  mouth  are  divided 
among  the  States  and  Territories  as  follows: 

8Ut«               Ko.  Aa8«ta  LUMIItics 

California 41  »ft3,!>72  00  $lS'»,2i»l  UO 

Oregon 11  2».-l*U»  04»  7 1  .iUl  00 

Wwhini;toa  T«r  ft  3.!K»0  OO  M.rKMi  00 

Navada 2  7,7WI  00  18,U0U  (.0 

Arliooa .1  50  00  1.700  00 

61  $122,012  00     r22ti,ia«00 


Ka.tk  Fikld  writes  that  she  experiences 
considerable  opposition  from  temperance 
organizations  and  their  promiuent  mem- 
bers, in  her  efforts  to  preach  the  ''Gospel  of 
the  Grape,"  but  feels  confident  o'  over- 
coming their  opposition. 


Pbobiditiokirts  abr,  it  is  said,  annoyed 
at  tho  fact  that  claret  and  absinthe  are 
the  popular  colors  for  women's  attire  this 
fall.  An  exchange  noted  for  its  temper. 
ance  proclivities  observes  that  they  feel 
this  the  more  keenly  as  watered  silk  is 
not  as  much  ased  as  formerly. 


Tbi  ErBOrEAN  best  crop  is  estimated 
at  2,850.000  tons,  compared  with  2.407,000 
tons  actually  produced  last  year,  equal 
to  an  increaae  of  443,000  tons,  or  a  crop 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  188C-87. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  in  the  season  to 
ealimat«  the  Tarioos  cane  crop 


1*LUWI!VU    THE     OBCIIARIt. 


BLANKET    YOUR    BOKHES. 


I'ick's  .\f'i{i'uine  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  much-despised  skunk  is 
a  good  entomologist,  and  the  farmer  and 
gardener  make  a  great  mistake  in  persecut- 
ing and  destroying  this  humble  little 
animal.  The  few  eggs  be  purloins  from 
the  farmer's  heuyard  very  poorly  compen- 
sate for  tho  great  number  of  noxiouu  insects 
he  destroys.  In  May  he  is  sometimes  seen, 
about  sundown,  on  some  elevated  spot, 
watching  for  the  May  beetle  as  he  wheels 
his  droning  ttight,  and  he  saves  him,  too, 
not  iu  the  sense  spoken  of  iu  the  immortal 
elegy,  but  between  his  teeth.  He  will  sit 
an  hour  at  a  time  gathering  iu  the  destruc- 
tive beetles.  He  is  a  persistent  hunter,  and 
iu  bis  nocturnal  rambles  moves  along  with 
his  noKo  close  to  the  ground;  his  sense  of 
smell  is  so  acute  not  au  insect,  not  a  larvn^, 
above  ground  or  below,  can  escape  him; 
his  eyes  now  glow  with  unusual  brilliancy, 
as  he  scans  every  leaf  and  branch  for  the 
hidden  prey.  Abont  tobacco  plantations 
his  scr^'ices  iu  destroying  the  tobacco  worms 
are  considereil  valuable. 

Several  years  ago  tobacco  was  cultivated 
to  some  extent  iu  tho  adjoining  town  of 
Brighton.  Tho  writer,  wishing  to  get  a  few 
of  the  worms  to  rear  moths  from,  called  on 
a  gentleman  owning  a  plantation  in  the 
town,  and  made  known  his  object.  Tho 
reply  was:  "Take  all  yon  can  find;  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  them.'  In  going 
through  the  rows  I  noticed  many  holes  in 
the  ground  five  or  six  inchts  deep,  but 
could  not  make  out  the  object,  as  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
tobacco.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  (he  gen- 
tleman, who  smiled  as  ho  told  me  that  it 
was  done  by  skunks  to  obtain  tho  tobacco 
worms  that  had  left  the  plant  and  buried 
themselves  to  undergo  their  trausforma* 
tious,  but  were  forestalled  by  the  kctn- 
sceuted  animals  and  made  to  serve  as  food. 


TLe  Riverside  Prr^s  is  giving  some  atten- 
tion to  orchard  plowiug.  and  tenders  sug- 
gestions of  this  kiud:  "  The  depth  to 
which  a  plow  bhould  run  iu  an  orchard 
sho'ild  not  be  over  four  or  five  inches,  as 
deeper  than  that  is  liable  to  injure  Itading 
ruuts  of  the  trees.  In  plowiug,  a  great 
many  of  the  small  fibrous  roots  will  be 
turned  up  and  destroyed  by  the  plow,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  a  great 
detriment  to  the  tree,  but  apparently  it  has 
no  more  injurious  efifect  than  it  has  ou  a 
field  of  growing  cum.  Those  who  have 
ever  worked  among  growing  corn  must  have 
noticed,  when  plowiug  or  cultivating,  the 
immense  mat  of  growing  fibers  from  the 
roots  which  they  are  constantly  cutting. 
This  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  growing 
corn,  for  the  oftener  it  is  cultivati'd  the  bet- 
ter it  IS,  usU'illy.  These  small  fibres  are 
simply  the  mouths  of  the  plant,  which  are 
constantly  drinking  up  it-iuishmeut  from 
the  soil.  So  it  is,  apparently,  with  a  grow- 
ing tree,  for  uo  sooner  is  one  set  of  mouths, 
so  to  speak,  torn  up  than  another  newer 
and  better  set  is  immediately  formed. 
Vegetable  physiologiats  are  mainly  agreed 
that  the  newer  those  fibrous  mouths  are 
the  more  active  and  vigorous  they  are. 

In  the  first  plowing  tho  soil  should  always 
bo  thrown  toward  the  tree,  a  single  lane 
being  made  of  each  row  of  trees,  leaving 
the  dead  furrow  iu  tho  center  of  the  row, 
where  it  will  act  as  a  drain  for  any  surplus 
rain  thai  may  fall  on  the  orchard  during 
the  ^vinter.  The  plowing  should  always  be 
done  so  as  to  provide  that  the  drainage 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  to  prevent 
washing  in  a  wet  season.  Unless  a  wet 
winter  seems  reasouably  assured  the  soil 
should  be  wet  thoroughly  before  plowing. 
If  thoroughly  wet  before  plowing,  it  will 
stay  moist  the  whole  winter.  If  it  should 
be  a  dry  wiuter  it  would  require  plowing 
about  March.  It  should,  in  that  case,  be 
left  until  tho  trees  n  quire  water,  when  a 
thorough  irrigation  should  be  given  before 
the  Fecond  plowing.  In  plowing  the  second 
time  it  should  be  reversed — that  is,  the  fur- 
rows should  be  thrown  to  Uie  center  of  the 
row.  Cross-plowing  is  not  suitable  for 
orchard  work,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  verj* 
uneven  fur  future  irrigations  and  cannot  be 
completely  leveled  without  two  further 
plowinga." 


Tlli:     tllCST     l»ISriI.I>I.K.H. 


In  replying  to  an  imiuiry  tho  Chicago 
InUr  Ocean  says:  It  is  thought  that  the 
process  of  distilling  liquors  from  grain  was 
first  discovered  iu  ludia.  It  is  btlieved  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors  about  1150,  It  was  said  that  it  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  at  some  time  near 
the  above  date.  It  was  tlrst  used  iu  Eng- 
laud  at  about  tho  close  of  the  century. 
When  first  made  whisky  was  used  as  a 
medicine.  Directions  for  making  usque- 
baugh or  aqua  vide  are  coutaiued  iu  the 
Ued  Book  of  Ossory,  a  volume  compiled  iu 
tho  fourteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  dis- 
cribed  as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases.  Usqc- 
baugh  was  a  Celtic  name  for  liquor,  from 
which  the  word  whisky  is  no  doubt  de- 
rived. But  the  name  whisky  was  at  first 
given  to  the  liquor  distilled  by  tho  Scotch 
Highlanders  from  barley  only,  and  had 
not,  until  later  times,  its  present  more 
general  application.  The  distillation  of 
whisky  from  Indian  corn  was  begun  by  the 
colonists  at  a  very  early  day  iu  their  history. 


A  subscriber  of  Tue  Meuchast,  who 
must  certainty  be  accrcditeil  with  the  most 
humane  iuteutious,  sends  us  the  following 
clippiug,  with  the  request  that  it  be  pub- 
lished : 

"As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  every 
kind-hearted  man  who  owns  a  horse  will 
provide  his  animal  with  a  comfortable 
blanket,  both  for  stable  wear  and  for  cover- 
ing when  hitched  ont  of  doors.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  kindness  of  heart  alone,  but  is 
really  a  matter  of  economy  with  the  owner 
of  the  horse.  Au  animal  which  is  kept 
comfortably  blanketed  will  keep  in  good 
cunditiou  and  come  ont  in  the  spring  iu 
better  condition  for  hard  work,  on  less  feed 
than  one  that  is  afforded  none  but  its  natu- 
ral protection.  The  cost  of  the  blanket 
will  be  more  than  saved  in  the  feed,  be- 
sides adding  to  the  physical  comfort  and 
appearance  of  the  beast. 

'*  When  purchohing  blankets,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject to  get  the  best  for  your  money,  and 
the  cheapest  are  not  always  those  that  cost 
least  at  the  start.  A  good  blanket,  which 
will  prove  durable  and  last,  is  the  cheapest 
iu  the  end." 


TUE  wixe  i*KonrcE  of  eikope. 

The  following  estimate,  says  the  fiiH 
Mall  Gazette,  has  been  made  of  the  average 
yearly  produce  of  wine  in  the  various  wine- 
producing  couDtries  of  Enroi>e.  These 
figures  represent  hectoliters  of  twenty-two 
gallons  each. 
rniiico 45.000,000 

Italy 27.5MH,000 

.S|win ■.;r..f.on.()oo 

Austria- II  unsary 1  l.orw.ooo 

Portui.'al 1.0(io,(MH» 

Grvcce 2,5<H>.OtMI 

(Jcnnany  .   '2. 1  :(0.<MH) 

Southern  Riutia 2,<tOO.iK>u 

Sh  iticrlanU   1 ,2»  O.i^MKt 

Svrviu 7<K>.(i<»0 

Kiiropcan  Turkey 001»,OtM» 

iloumania.._ 336,3^5 

Thus  the  total  wine  produced  in  Europe 
fairly  may  be  estimated  at  125,081.335  hec- 
toliters, equal  to  about  2,752,000,000  gal- 
lons, which,  at  six  bottles  to  the  gallon,  is 
16,512,000,000  bottles,  or  abont  four  dozen 
bottles  of  wine  to  each  inhabitant  of  Europe. 


A  good  wash  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out  is  made  with  one  ounce  of  ]K>w- 
dorcd  camphor  and  one  quart  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. When  cool,  pour  into  a  bottle  for  use 
aud  cleanse  the  head  with  it,  applying 
with  a  flannel  or  sponge  once  a  week. 


A  LIQUID  deadly  to  caterpillars  and  other 
animated  pests  of  trees  aud  shnbbery 
couies  from  boiling  leaves  aud  stems  of 
tomato-plants  until  the  juice  has  been  ex- 
tracted. This  has  considerable  odor,  which 
remaius  for  some  time,  and  tho  applica- 
tion does  not  hurt  the  plant. 


Fon  THE  ten  months  ended  November 
Ist,  21*. 4211  passengers  arrived  at  this  port 
by  sea  and  80,150  by  rail,  a  total  of  118,- 
577.  Departures  during  that  period  were 
7ll,:'08.  making  the  net  gain  38,660  against 
26.226  for  a  similar  period  iu  1887  and  17,- 
0:^3  iu  1886. 


A  N£w  DEVRBAOK  hfts  becQ  iDvonted  in 
France,  intermediate  between  beer  aud 
wine,  and  which  is  bo  sold  nuder  the 
name  of  barley  wine. 


A  PoBTUOCKSi  wine  exhibition  opened 
at  Berlin  last  month.  The  jury  consti 
tutcd  to  determine  tho  merits  of  the  var 
ious  samples  counted  among  its  numbers, 
parlui  rs  of  leading  German  wiuo  firms. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  £•    S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JOSE,  NOV-  23,  1888. 


TO    NEW  YORK. 

MARK  a. 

sinrrRRs. 

PACKAOBS  AKO  CONTKNTa. 

GALLONS 

VALl-R 

Trapolli,  Bepges  &  Co  . 
Kolilcr  &  Van  Berft-ri 

94 

m 

10 

ficaaefl  Wine 

30 

15  barrels  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

760 

251 

151 

101 

52 

28 

404 

30:i 

2,516 

1,623 

4,147 

503 

as4 

27 

50 

bl 

1,091 

300 

T  M 

Dr  Bel  &  Co 

M5 

114 

K  K 

"J 

66 

44 

1  )i  barrels  Wine 

24 

K 

2S8 

6  barrels  Wine 

121 

Kohler  *  Frohlint'.... 

1,258 

L  in  C       

33barrei»Wino 

805 

B  D  it  Co 

B  Dreyfus  i  Co '6ft  barrels  Wine 

1 10  barrels  Wine 

1,650 

C  Co 

285 

P  H 

l^i  barrels  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

•S'i  barrets  Wine 

15 

DP 

IS 

71 
600 

cases  and 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  f 

12.155 

$8,693 

TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


FMeeks 

25 
96 
60 

1S45 

(  38 

24 

60 

H  G  in  oblong.  Amapala 

2  casks  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

J  M,  Lhampcrico 

C  V,  C'orinto 

H  in  diaiiiuinl.  La  Uniop 

ELoSUcle  &  Co 

Naoa  Valley  Wine  Co  . 

Caf  Transfer  Co 

J  Gundlaeh  &  Co 

D  Feigenbaum 

EuL'de  Sabla  &  Co 

H  P  Taylor,  Jr 

Kisen  Vineyard  Co..   . 
UL-llinan  Bros  &  Co.  .. 
Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. . 
John  T  Wright. 

JTrejest  Co 

28 

7  barrels  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

G  barrels  Wine 

181 
150 

285 
25 

118 

75 

196 

55 

175 

EA.Acajutla 

P  A  A,  Punlas  Arenas 

L  &  Co,  Chiinipcrico 

P  B,  Guatemala 

LM,  Acajutla 

163 

lOU 

200 

60 

115 

65 

■20  packages  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

2  cases  Wine 

120 
45 
10 
40 

SS,  Acajutia 

J  T  JtCo,  Juntas  Arenas 

99 

108 

75 

4  octaves  Wine 

113 

46 

lotal  amount  of  Wine,  ] 

10  -.^aseaanil 

1,.542 

81,448 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DBSTINA I  lOS . 


Central  America  . 

Honolulu 

China 

Japan 

Honolulu 

Victoria 

London  


Frithrof Schooner. , 

Alameda Steamer, . . 

City  of  Sydney Steamer. . . 

"  Steamer.. . 

Lady  Lampson BarK    

Umatilla Sti^mer . . 

Hospodar ISliip 


Total . 


],304 

34 

70 

265 

2U 

151 

fi,995 


7.839 


§1,415 

17 

46 

136 

22 

114 

1,884 


S3,633 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers 13,697  gallon: 

Total  Miscellaneous  shipments 7,839 

Grand  totals 21,536 


SI  1,674 


KEEPIKO      VRAPES       UURiNU     THE 
WINTER. 

The  cnltivation  of  out-door  grapes  for 
domestic  use,  says  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist, has  become  so  general  that  the  subject 
of  keepiug  them  for  winter  use,  and  the 
best  method,  may  profitably  cl  lim  attention. 
The  past  season  i  selected  from  over  one 
hnudred  varit-tit-s  in  my  grounds  forty  of 
those  in  general  cultivation,  and  a  few  very 
recent  introductions,  to  test  their  keeping 
qualities.  It  is  the  generally  recei\ed 
opinion  that  the  thin-skinned  native  seed- 
lings are  the  only  keepers.  This  is  correct 
BO  far  as  regards  preserving  flavor,  but  sev- 
eral hybrids  of  foreign  blood  are  the  best 
keepers   known. 

The  varieties  intended  to  be  laid  up  for 
winter  use  should  be  those  only  which  ad- 
here well  to  the  stem  and  are  not  inclined 
to  bhrivel  soon  a  fter  removal  from  the  vine. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
vine  as  long  as  they  are  safe  from  the 
frost;  a  clear,  dry  day  is  necessary  for 
picking;  careful  handling  and  shallow  bas- 
kets are  important.  The  room  in  which 
they  are  to  be  kept  for  awhile  should  be 
well  ventilated  and  the  fruit  laid  out  in 
single  layers  on  tables  or  in  shallow  bas- 
kets where  the  air  freely  circulates,  closing 
the  windows  at  night  and  iu  damp  weather. 
In  about  ten  days  the  stems  will  be  dried 
Bufficiently  to  prevent  moulding  after  they 
are  laid  away.    When  danger  from  this  is 


over,  and  the  stems  resemble  those  of 
raisins,  the  time  for  packing  has  arrived.  I 
have  used  baskets  for  permanent  packing, 
but  much  prefer  shallow  trays  or  boxes  of 
uniform  size  to  be  placed  one  above  the 
other  so  that  each  one  covers  the  box  be- 
low, the  uppermost  only  needing  a  cover. 
Until  very  cold  weather  the  boxes  can  be 
piled  so  as  to  allow  the  remaining  moisture 
to  escape  through  a  crevice  about  the  width 
of  a  knife  blade.  Before  packing,  each 
bunch  should  be  examined,  and  all  injured, 
cracked,  or  rotten  berries  removed  with 
suitable  icissors;  if  two  layers  are  packed 
in  a  bos,  a  sheet  of  paper  should  intervene; 
the  boxes  must  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
room,  or  passage,  at  an  even  temperature 
If  the  thermometer  goes  much  below  freez- 
ing point  a  blanket  or  newspaper  can  be 
thrown  over  them  to  be  removed  in  mild 
weather. 

Looking  them  over  once  in  the  winter 
and  removing  defective  berries  will  suffice, 
the  poorest  keepers  being  placed  accessible. 
Under  this  treatment  the  best  keepers  will 
be  in  good  order  as  late  as  February,  after 
which  tbey  will  deteiiorate. 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blueberry  is  a  valuable  fruit,  and  is  a  reliable  fruit  to  grow  in  our  northern 
States  whert?  the  more  tender  varieties  of  fruits  winter-kill.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  having 
stood  -10  degrees  below  zero  without  showing  any  injury  to  the  most  tender  buds.  It 
ripens  iu  this  latitude  about  the  Ist  of  July,  and  is  borne  in  clusters  like  currants; 
shape,  round;  reddish  purple  at  first,  but  becomes  a  bluish  black  when  fully  ripened. 
The  flavor  is  equal  to  the  raspberry,  a  very  mild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  most 
people  delicious.  It  nuiy  be  served  with  sugar  and  cream  or  cooked  sauce,  and  is 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  to  flourish  in  all  soils,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  grows  very  stocky  aud  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  leaves  and  the 
blue  fruit  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  great,  and  usually 
brings  15  cents  per  quart.  They  commence  bearing  the  first  year  afttr  setting  out,  and 
yields  a  full  crop  the  second  aud  third  year  after  setting  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
suckers  and  root  cuttings.  The  plant  is  about  the  height  and  size  of  the  cuirant  bush, 
and  very  stocky,  holding  the  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground.  Plants  should  be  set  iu 
the  fall  aud  spring,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  five  or  sis  feet  between  the 
rows,  making  a  perfect  hedge,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  between 
rows. 

PRICE     LIST: 

1  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,  60  cents.  100  Plants  by  Express,  $2.60 

2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,    $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ex.  or  freight  $15.00 

How  TO  SEND  money; — I  would  prefer  to  have  money  sent  by  American  Express 
order,  all  sums  of  $5  00  and  under,  cost  only  5  cents,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded  to  sender.  If  not  convenient  to  obtain  express  order,  money  can  bo 
sent  by  registered  letter  or  post  office  money  order  or  postal  note,  drawn  on  Portland, 
Mich.  Postage  stamps  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  our  customers  that  cannot  obtain 
an  express  ordir — only  those  of  one  cent  denomination  wanted. 

Plants  are  ear-  fnlly  packed  in  damp  moss  aud  delivered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  make  uu  extra  charge.       Address 

DELOK  STAPLES.  Portlaiifl,  lonln  Co.,  Mfrli. 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

OFFEItS  AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Talile     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegranates,    and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of   Palms, 

Roses     and    Oleanders. 

ly  A  five-ponnd  box  of  White  Adriatic  Figs  sent  by  espress  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1.50.     Send  for  Fall  Catalogue  and  address  all  letters  to 

F.  ROEDING,  PROPRIETOB,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


PEERLESS  GANG  PLOWS. 


The  French  brandy  trade  is  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  will  not  revive  until  some 
distilling  shall  indicate  the  alcoholic  yield 
of  the  1888  wines.  Few  shipments  take 
place  in  the  meantime. 


FOB    THE — - 

lavB  Heavier  Beams  aod  Made  Strooger  Ttiroughout,  Tliao  Heretofofe, 

The   Only    Steel    Beam    Gang   Walking   Plows  which 

will   not   Clog   in    Heavy   Stubble 

or   Weedy    Land. 

TESriMOKIAI/B 

Light  draft,  strong  and  durable. — M.  Murray,  Livermore 
Has  given  entire  satisfaction. — E.  H.  Farmer,  Gilroy. 
Superior  to  them  all. — A.  J.  Huff,  San  Lucas. 
Easily  managed,  strong  and  durable. — H.  Carpenter,  Suisnn. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  write  to 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN    FRANCISCO SACRAMENTO 
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SAN   FKAXCISCO   MERCK.V2fT. 
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OLIVE  RANCH  OP  448  ACRES, 

r  210  acres  in  one  place  and  208  in  the 
her.  Sold  logctliei  or  apart,  hariog 
,000  olives  planted,  and  commenoe  to 
larin  1887.  Folly  equipped  with  bnild- 
gs.  agricoltnral  tools,  horses,  etc.  Sixty 
Ds  of  hay  and  pU-nty  of  grain;  6ne  stream 
water.  Title  perfect.  Situated  in  Santa 
irbara  county,  near  Los  Olivos  depot, 
ill  sell  at  a  bargain. 
For  particolars  apply  to 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

1NT.4      BARIIAItt.  .     .  <'.\I,. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  buDilred  acres  iu  Souoma  Coauty, 
U:u  miDuUs  dtivi-  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acrts  plaDtcd  in  the  fint-st  Taricty  of 
Tiai-8.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolHug  Innd  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  ti)>riugs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timbci  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  bam,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  thd  moat  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  iu  Xortbern  California. 

Inquire  of  "'W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Franciiseo  Mkbchast. 


IXCORI'ORATFI)  IHSI. 


460  ACRES. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY   CO, 

NiLEs.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
.ARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Crapes,  Berry  Plants.  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc. 

tOR  COMHLETF.  LIST,  SEND  FOX  OUX  XBW  CATAZ.OOUB. 

3HN  ROCK,   Manager.       -       ■       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

^W  .A.  XSL  :ES  111  £3  £2  '  JS 

Phe  Best     \;  f}f^}^^^^^^hf^    '^""'t  Buy 

AS 

InfefiorArticle 

B«cftaA«  It  is 

Ion  Praltatle  to 
some  Oie  Else, 

j^oplier  and  Sq  viirrel  Exterrainator 

IN     l-LB     AND    5-LB     CANS 


L    G.    SRESOriCH  Si    CO., 

505  and  507  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCOAN0T,    Mannfocturing  every  day.     Ask  joor  Grocer  for 

FioDeer  brand.     It  is  the  boat  and  cheapest  in  the  world.     Medaln 

awarded    in    all    Fairs    where    exhibited. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE 
or*  Sja..N" 


COMPANY. 


IT- H.A.  j»"  c  I  s  o  CD , 

CAPITAL. 

JANTABY  1,  1875 *     *K).000 

J.AXUABY  1,  1880 750,000 

JJINUAEY   1,  1888 1,000,000 

Lo.«ises  Paid  in  Twenlj-fiTe  Years,  $7,500,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES.  President,  WM.  J.  DCTTOX.  S,:cretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vicc-Presiden,         B.  FAYMONVILLE,  Asst.  Secretary 


ASSETS. 

$  747. 4>^  45 
1,160,017  00 
2,181,925  18 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Orderine  Your  Groceries 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Go's  Soda. 

We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


»■  II  <»  M 


CLUFF   BROS. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Gash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 

o 

lend    your    aJdress   and    have    Ihcir    Monthly    Price    Ijsl    mailxl    ritjuliirly    to   yoo. 
CTNCSD    A    TKIAL    ORDER. -&1 

9  i  11  Montgomery  At,  •iOU  &  411  Montgomery  At, 

40  i  42  Fourth  Street,  ^01  Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


300,000     FRUIT    TREKS. 

TRDBBOLL  k  BEEBES'  HDRSEEIES 

(  EsTABLl:illtl>  IBo^i;, 

We    offer  (or    the   season    of    188S-89    a    large    and    Tery    complet«    issortmenl   o< 

FRCIT  TREES  grown   abwlotelr  without   irrigalioa. 

AIM  Omunentml  u>J  ShiJc  Tree  Nat  TYM.  OiMf.  and  Uonon  Tr««.  Small  Fnilti.  Ofap.  VlM 
EraiKiMiu,  Hedrc  Plants  Slinib.,  RoK«.  Bull».  S..d«.  tU..  etc 

LARGE    STOCK    OF    OLITE    TREE.S,    ALL    SIZES. 

JAPANESE    TREES    AND    SHRIBS    IS     GREAT    VARIETY. 

Corri-ilwnilriirr     Kr«p«M.trnll>     SolirilMl 

TRUWBULL  &  BEEBE, 


41'J-4-.:i    Saiisonu'    StrtM^t, 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIBE     FOR    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 
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8A^   PEAITCISCO    MEROHAUT. 
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4'AI.IFORNIA    RAISIXS. 


Few  people  iu  the  East,  says  the  Xeic 
England  Grocer^  coniprchtnd  the  rapid 
development  of  the  raisiu  iudustry  of  tht' 
Pacific  coast,  of  the  acrcago  devoted  to  it, 
or  the  amount  of  cnpital  invested,  says 
the  Kew  York  Tribune.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  consumeis  is  slill  under  the  im- 
pression that  Spain  furuibhes  the  entire 
product.  John  M.  Chapman,  whose  firm 
has  been  uppoiuted  as  agtuU  of  the 
California  Dried  Fruit  Association,  has 
given  the  Tribune  reporter  some  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  mauagement  of  this 
luxurious  vine  product. 

Tulike  the  cultivation  of  grapes  on  the 
Atlnutic  sea-boards  or  in  the  large  vine- 
yards of  Ohio,  the  vines  are  grown  with- 
out a  trellis,  being  tsaiutd  so  that  the 
laterals  curve  over  ihe  stalk,  thus  protect- 
ing the  fniit  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
8un.  The  best  fruit  grows  close  to  the 
ground,  shaded  by  the  broad  leaves. 
Fruit  growing  upon  the  laterals  is  likely 
to  t>ecome  sunburned,  and  can  only  be 
used  for  making  second  quality  raisins. 
The  first  crop  matures  about  Aug.  15  to 
20;  the  so-called  second  crop  from  Sept. 
15  to  Oct.  1.  Vines  begin  to  produce  at 
the  age  of  3  years,  and  at  6  years  are  in 
full  bearing.  An  impression  prevails  that 
raisins  are  made  from  purple  .grapes;  on 
the  contrary,  the  raisin  grape  is  a  trans- 
lucent  green.  The  principal  variety  used 
jn  California  is  the  white  muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

The  preparation  of  raisins  for  market  is 
a  rather  simple  process.  The  branches  are 
laid  on  trays  exposed  to  the  san;  fermouta- 
ti on  begins  almost  immediately;  after  two 
weeks  they  are  turned  over,  when  the 
under  side  is  cured  in-  about  one  week 
longer,  the  grnps  assuming  the  deep  pur- 
ple tint  common  to  laisius.  Some  of  the 
bunches  afttr  leaving  the  trays  are  moif;t, 
others  are  too  dry.  To  equalize  the  mois- 
ture and  make  the  goods  of  uniform  con- 
sistency, the  grapes  are  put  into  sweat 
boxes  holding  about  fifty  pounds;  there 
they  remain  until  a  proper  condition  of 
moisture  is  attained.  Then  they  are  re- 
moved to  packing  houses,  aud  the  clusters 
are  separated  from  the  loose  grapes  aud 
placed  in  boxes  in  layers,  making  what  is 
known  as  the  London  layers  of  choice 
table  fruit.  Bunches  that  are  too  small 
for  this  puri>ose  or  are  of  a  harsh  texture 
are  put  into  a  steaming  machine,  from 
which  they  are  automatically  conveyed  to 
a  series  of  trays  or  sifters,  making  "crown" 
or  loose  raisins  of  several  grades  for  cook- 
ing. Four  weeks  on  the  coast,  from  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit,  render  them  ready 
for  market. 

Grape  raising  is  profitable.  A  vineyard 
of  good  average  will  yield  six  tons  of  grapes 
to  the  acre  with  a  value  of  $20  a  ton  on 
the  vines,  or  $120  an  acre.  Older  vine- 
yards produce  from  eight  tons,  and  fruit 
brings  a  better  price  than  the  product  of 
younger  vines,  as  it  is  better  adapted  to 
the  larger  or  bunch  styles  of  high  price 
raisins.  Thus  a  -10-acre  vineyard,  in  full 
bearing,  at  six  years  of  age  would  furnish 
a  revenue  to  the  grower  of  over  $6,000. 
Labor,  however,  is  high  and  growers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  full  comple- 
ment of  hands  to  cure  a  crop  needing  such 
prompt  attention.  This  difficulty  will  be 
lessened  as  newcomers  thicken.  Califor- 
nia produces  in  quantities  only  the  raisins 
that  compete  with  the  renowned  Malaga 
varieties.  The  Pacific  raisin  crop  of  1888 
is  expected  to  approximate  1,000,000  boxes. 


Some  of  this  has  gone  abroad,  -jwing  to 
the  smalt  crops  of  Malaga  this  year,  and 
the  latter  fact  will  help  to  distribute  the 
domestic  crop    through  this  country. 


PI^ANTISrO     OP      VIXES. 


It  is  not  necessary,  says  the,  Fresnp  Ex- 
positor^ to  be  an  experienced  vineyardist 
to  see  that  the  vines  in  our  raisin  vineyards 
aud  the  fruit  trees  in  our  orchards  are  set 
at  improper  distances.  The  object  of  the 
fruit-grower  is  not  merely  to  get  as  large 
yields  as  possible  but  also  to  handle  his 
crop  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  work  bis 
land  to  the  best  advantage.  In  regard  to 
raisin  vineyards  nearly  every  planter  has 
followed  the  old  habit  to  set  8  by  8  feet. 
This  distance  is  usual  for  the  majority  of 
wine  vineyards,  too,  aud  iu  the  south,  as 
well  as  iu  Napa  and  Sonoma,  it  is  yet  the 
choice  of  the  vineyaid  men.  In  the 
European  wine  districts  this  distance  of  8 
by  8  feet  would  be  considered  entirely  too 
great,  "SVe  may  search  France  and  Spain 
from  one  end  to  the  other  and  find  no 
vineyard  where  the  vines  stand  further 
than  7  feet,  and  a  great  many  where  the 
distance  is  2^^  feet  or  3  feet  apart  each 
way  and  no  regularity  at  that.  The  early 
California  planters  decided  upon  8  by  8 
feet  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the 
majority  of  viueyardists  until  quite  recent- 
ly. It  was  supposed  that  our  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia was  so  rich  that  the  vines  would 
grow  to  meet  more  than  anywhere  else  and 
bear  so  much  larger  crops.  Accordingly 
they  would  need  a  larger  surface  to  spread 
over  aud  had  to  be  farther  apart.  This 
theoi"y  was  undoubtedly  correct,  especially 
as  regards  raisin  grapes.  As  to  wine  grapes, 
jt  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  poorer 
st^il  aud  a  less  space  given  to  each  vine 
produces  a  much  better  quality  of  grape 
and  wine  than  when  the  grapes  have  all 
they  want  of  the  rich  soil  and  abundant 
space.  But  there  are  other  sides  to  the 
question.  The  only  way  we  iu  California 
can  compete  with  European  or  foreign 
labor  generally,  is  to  use  mechanical  and 
labor-saving  driers  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  raising  the  grapes  and  handling  the 
crop.  This  can  only  be  don?  by  having 
abundant  space.  Even  with  the  vines 
eight  by  eight  feet  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  larger  roads  at  short  intervals  to 
enable  the  wagons  to  pass,  while  unload- 
ing the  empty  boxes  and  hauling  the  filled 
ones  away.  But  the  pickers  had  still  to  do 
much  labor  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  and 
from  the  roads,  and  in  vineyards  where 
these  roads  were  rather  far  between,  a  close 
calculation  actually  shows  that  it  costs  as 
much  to  carry  the  boxes  to  the  wagon  road 
as  it  costs  to  i)ick  the  grapes.  To  obviate 
this,  and  to  enable  the  wagons  to  pass 
everywhere  between  any  two  rows  of  vines 
in  every  direction,  later  raisin  vineyards  in 
have  been  set  out  10x10  feet,  10x12  feet, 
12x12  feet,  etc.,  the  latter,  however,  being 
the  very  largest  space  given  to  any  vines  to 
our  knowledge-  But  again  practical 
experience  shows  us  that  while  such  wide 
space  allows  the  wagons  to  pass,  they  also 
make  the  vines  grow  more  than  is  good  for 
them.  The  vines  are  apt  to  become  too 
vigorous,  grow  too  much  to  wood  and  too 
little  fruit;  audit  has  been  found  that  an 
acre  of  vines,  where  the  latter  stood  8  by  8, 
yield  much  more  than  where  the  vines 
stood  12  by  12,  the  greater  number  of 
vines  counting  for  much  more  than  the 
greater  size  of  the  vines.  There  is  only 
one  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  that  is 


to  plant  the  vines,  closer  one  way  than  the 
other,  and  the  question  only  is,  which  ex- 
tremes are  the  most  desirable?  If  planted 
8  by  8  the  vints  yield  as  much  as  they  can 
j-ield  while  Uealthy  and  without  over-bear- 
ing. The  distance  or  surface  is  then  G4 
square  feet  to  each  vine,  and  to  maintain 
that  space  should  be  the  object  of  the 
planter. 


STRAXVE     TASTEM. 


The  old  saying,  that  what  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,  is  realized  in 
the  opposite  tastes  of  the  people,  observes 
a  writer  in  Healtk  Monthly.  The  Turks 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  eating  oysters. 
The  Digger  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
rejoiced  in  the  great  locust  swar^is  of  1875 
as  a  dispensation  of  the  Great  Spirit,  aud 
laid  in  a  store  of  dried  locust  powder  suffi- 
cient to  last  them  for  several  years.  The 
French  will  eat  frogs,  snails  and  the  dis- 
eased livers  of  geese,  but  draw  the  line  at 
alligators.  Bucklaud  declares  the  taste  of 
boa  constrictors  to  be  good  and  much  like 
veal.  Quass,  thj  fermented  cabbage- 
water  of  the  Russians,  is  their  popular 
tipple.  It  is  described  as  resembling  a 
mixture  of  stale  fish  and  soapsuds  in  taste, 
yet,  next  to  beer,  it  has  more  votaries  than 
any  other  fermented  beverage.  A  tallow- 
candle  washed  down  with  quass  forms  a 
meal  that  it  would  be  bard  to  be  thaufal 
for. 

In  Canton  and  other  Chinese  cities  rats 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  dozen, 
and  the  hindquarters  of  the  dog  are  hang 
up  iu  the  butcher  shop  alongside  of 
mutton  and  lamb,  but  command  a  higher 
price.  The  edible  birds'  nest  of  the 
Chinese  are  worth  twice  their  weight  in 
silver — the  finest  variety  selling  for  as  much 
as  thirty  dollars  a  pound.  The  negroes  of 
West  Indies  eat  baked  snakes  and  palm 
worms  fried  in  fat,  but  they  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  eat  stewed  rabbits.  In  Mexico 
pan-ots  are  eaten,  but  they  are  rather 
tough,  The  Gauchos  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public are  in  the  habit  of  hunting  sknliks 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  The  octopus, 
or  devilfish,  when  boiled  and.  then  roasted, 
is  eaten  in  Corsica  and  esteemed  a  delicacy. 
In  the  Pacific  Islands  and  West  Indies 
lizard  eggs  are  eaten  with  gusto. 

The  natives  of  the  Antilles  eat  alligator 
eggs,  and  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  are  popular 
everywhere,  though  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  centtuy  turtle  was  only 
eaten  by  the  poor  of  Jamaica.  Ants  are 
eaten  by  various  nations.  In  Brazil  they 
are  served  with  a  resinous  sauce,  and  iu 
Africa  they  are  stewed  in  greese  or  butter. 
The  East  Indians  catch  them  in  pits  and 
carefully  wash  them  in  handfuls  like 
raisins.  In  Siam  a  curry  of  ant  eggs  is  a 
costly  luxury.  The  Cingalese  eat  the  bees 
after  robbing  them  of  their  honey.  Cater- 
pillars and  spiders  are  dainties  to  the  Afri- 
can bushman.  After  they  have  wound  the 
silk  from  the  cocoon,  the  Chinese  eat  the 
chrysalis  of  the  silkworm.  Spiders  roasted 
are  a  sort  of  dessert  with  the  New  Cale- 
donians. 


THE    MTSTEBIOl'S       VINE    B1SEA5E. 


The  following  letter  from  B.  T.  Gallo- 
way, of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrictiltnre,  Section  of  Vegetable  Patho- 
logy at  "Washington,  D.  C,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Santa  Ana  Bladt  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Your  favor  of  October  30th,  addressed  to 
Professor  Scribner  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tive Vine  disease  has  been  referred  to  me. 


We  have  also  received  a  letter  from  th 
State  Viticultural  Commissioner  relative  t 
this  matter,  in  which  it  is  state-d  that  th 
agent  sent  to  investigate  the  malady  ha 
discovered  nothing  whatever  that  would  in 
ilicate  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  speci 
mens  communicated  were  received,  but  nn 
fortunately  they  were  destroyed  by  a  jani 
tor  who  was  ignorant  of  their  value. 

But  one  examination  was  made  of  tb 
specimens  before  they  were  destroyed,  ani 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  iu  mat 
iug  a  report.  This  disease  is  certainly  on 
that  should  bo  thoroughly  investigated 
aud  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  within  ou 
power  to  aid  you  and  the  people  at  large  ii 
discovering  the  cause  and  remedy  for  th 
disease,  if  such  a  thing  is  possibld. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  sen^ 
another  supply  of  the  diseased  wood  ani 
somfi  leaves  from  diseased  vines,  if  it  i 
possible  to  obtain  them  at  this  season 
From  what  I  know  of  the  disease  I  doubt  j 
it  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  at  least  by  any  o 
the  higher  ones,  such  as  the  peronospor 
or  uncinula.  If  there  is  sufficient  interes 
shown  it  is  possible  that  we  can  arrange  t 
send  an  expert  to  your  State  in  the  spriuj 
to  investigate  the  disease.  In  the  meai 
time  I  should  be  pleased  to  obtain  all  th 
facts  possible  having  a  bearing  upon  th 
malady. 

It  would  be  well  to  know  when  ani 
where  the  disease  started  whether  it  ha 
spread  from  a  given  point,  what  varietie 
are  affected,  etc. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  often,  I  re 
main,  respectfully. 


FRCIT    RAISIXe. 


We  noticed  the  other  day,  says  the  Chia 
Enterprise,  that  Hon.  Wm.  Parker,  o 
Vacaville,  was  in  oar  city.  Mr.  Parke 
was  originally  from  Shasta  county,  bu 
afterwards  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Re( 
Blufi".  Some  years  ago  he  bought  a  trac 
of  land  belonging  to  an  estate  at  Vacaville 
and  has  resided  there,  and  made  himsel 
very  useful  in  building  up  that  section, 
and  in  doing  so  has  accumulated  consider 
able  wealth.  Five  years  ago  he  representee 
Solano  in  the  State  Senate,  aud  is  nov 
one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  Vacavilli 
bank.  In  purchasing  his  tract  of  land  ht 
did  not  propose  to  hold  ou  to  it  but  sole 
out  all  but  two  hundred  acres,  which  h( 
put  in  fruit,  and  now  is  realizing  a  hand' 
some  revenue  from  his  investment.  H( 
explained  the  mode  of  gathering  fruit  ii 
Vacaville,  wbich  is  a  big  improvement  ou 
the  method  in  vogue  here.  He  says  thai 
they  have  help  come  from  all  the  surround- 
ing counties,  families  bringing  their  tents 
with  them  and  camping  and  living  right  in 
the  orchard,  jast  as  if  they  had  gone  tc 
the  country  for  outing.  There  are  no  pay- 
ments made  by  the  hour,  but  every  one  i{ 
paid  according  to  his  labor  performed  bj 
the  weight,  basket  or  tray.  By  this  means 
all  foolishness  and  play  is  avoided,  ai 
every  one  is  prompted  to  excel  his  neigh- 
bor. He  says  that  the  white  help  is  fai 
more  profitable  than  Chinamen.  He  saya 
payment  by  the  day  or  hour  will  nevei 
make  fruit-raising  profitable,  as  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of  the  worker  is  to  take  things 
easy,  especially  where  a  lot  of  young 
people  are  brought  together.  He  also  says 
that  the  women  and  girls  over  in  his  sec- 
tion don't  think  work  in  the  orchards  de- 
grading, but  some  of  the  best  of  them 
spend  their  time  in  the  orchards,  camping 
out,  enjoying  the  novelty  and  making 
money. 


Dec.  7,  18S8 
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CALlPOK?IIA     FARMS. 


The  people  of  Tolare  coaoly,  says  the 
tun^s.  Ate  loath  to  engage  in  auy  furmiog 
ir  bo  rticaltaral  enterprise  that  will  not 
iroujis^  imaie4.1iate  financial  retamH.  For 
liis  rt-asou  alone  the  tboasands  of  acres  of 
ftuJ  iu  this  coantv  adapted  to  the  caltira* 
Ion  of  the  raisin  grape  are  still  plowed 
axd  sown  to  wheat  and  barUj.  Yet  there 
■  not  a  farro<-r  who  conld  not  have  eaailj 
nt  out  a  ffW  acre^  of  Tines  each  year, 
nd  tbas  in  a  few  years  have  been  able 
>  let  the  QDc-rtaiu  wb-.-dt  und  barley  crop 
D  and  have  had  a  certAin  crop  and  in- 
ome  from  his  grape  patch.  In  the  frait 
oain^ss  it  has  been  d'*moQ«tt rated  rinht 
ere  that  there  is  a  o.*rtain  income  of 
rem  $150  to  $200  in  raising  peaches, 
mno3  and  other  stone  fraits,  and  a  cer- 
un  income  can  be  obtained  from  the  land 
hile  the  tre«s  are  growing  by  caltiratiug 
to  potatoes,  corn  or  other  vi-getables. 
>t  there  are  hnndreds  of  acres  of  land 
I  this  section  part  icniarly  adapted  to 
lis  inJnstry  that  to-day  grow  nothing 
at  wild  gra.ss,  on  which  beniii  uf  common 
ittle  and  horses  are  graz^^d,  year  in  and 
at,  and  which  return  little  ,or  uo  profit 
a  the  ralae  of  the  laud. 
Tboasands  of  yonug  men  in  onr  Cali- 
iraia  towns  and  cities  are  sighing  for 
3portauities  to  engage  in  fruit  growing, 
hicb  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable 
isiness  in  the  State.  They  could  realize 
leir  desires  by  making  ase  of  the  prin- 
pie  of  co-operation.  What  ouv  man  may 
>t  bu  able  to  do  ten  may  accomplish  with 
«e.  Shares  in  frnit-growing  enterprises 
At  atv  put  nnder  careful  management 
igbt  to  prove  highly  profitable.  The 
ea  is  practiciil.  It  has  been  supported 
id  encouraged  by  A.  T.  Hatch  and  others 

the  doccessfnl  fruit-growers. 
Frank  Congdon,  who  lives  about  two 
[las  from  Smartville.  brought  to  Marys- 
Ue  recently  quite  a  qaantity  of  oranges 
own  on  his  place.  They  are  without 
emish  and  free  from  scale  and  are  of 
tnsual  size,  while  the  color  i^  higher 
an  is  to  be  seen  on  the  hp<?niag  oranges 

this  city.  Mr.  Congdon  says  that  from 
jbt  trees  last  year  his  daughter  gathered 
er  $75  worth  of  fruit  for  jiin  money. 
lis  year  he  will  have  the  profits  from 
enty-fire  trees  and  intends  to  plant  more 
ith  the  proceeds. 

The  reports  concerning  the  grape  yield 
is  season  vary  as  much  in  puiport  as 
B  several  localities  from  whence  they 
oceed  differ  from  one  another  in  soil 
d  climatic  variations.  Bat  one  coudi- 
in  st.-ems  identifieti  with  each  and  everr 
strict— a  scarcity  of  Ubor. 
The  markets  for  Catifumia  frnits  have 
iy  been  touched  upon  aronnd  the  edges, 

it  were,  and  the  extent  of  the  market 
'  our  productions  will  not  have  been 
hausted  for  years  to  come;  iu  fact,  not 
til  every  state,  county  and  city  in  this 
nion  has  been  supplied  with  our  excel* 
Dt  fruits.  California  and  the  Pacific 
last  is  destined  to  become  the  fruit  gar- 
n  of  tbia  country.  The  Nhipments  of 
lits,  both  green,  dried  and  canned,  have 
>wn  wondt-rfally  in  the  last  few  years, 
d  in  many  instances  the  shipments  of 
e  last  year  are  doable  that  uf  the  year 
evious,    and  still    the  demand    was  not 

tiafied. 

rhe  work  of  tree  planting  and  pruning 
a  fairly  b-gun  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
deed  much  of  the  pruning  is  already 
De,  and  planting  wilt  from  this  time 
briskly  on. 


Th«  status  of  the  sogar-beet  basiness 
for  Chico  and  vicinity  is  about  as  follows: 
General  Bid  well  recently  visited  Mr. 
Spreckcis,  and  also  saw  the  immense 
factory  at  Watsonville.  Mr.  Spreckels  is 
still  disposed  to  locate  a  similar  factory 
at  Chico.  but  is  so  engaged  as  not  (o  bt- 
able  to  begin  this  year.  The  analysis  of 
the  beets  which  have  been  sent  down 
have  not  been  reported,  but  it  is  under* 
stood  to  be  highly  favorable.  Mr. 
Spreckels  re<ine8ts  all  who  raiiit^l  beets 
to  send  a  lot  dowu.  Tht*  smiiller  beets. 
Weighing  two  and  three  pounds  each,  are 
the  ones  to  send.  Mr.  Spreck.ls  propose s 
to  furnish  the  seed  another  year,  and 
requests  the  farmers  to  plant  each  one 
acre.  This  they  can  well  adonl  to  do. 
as  the  crop  will  be  a  very  profitable  one 
to  the  grower. 


CAE.IFOKXIA     WINES. 


"  Yes,  oar  domestic  wine  trading  is  bo- 

ginuing    to    assume    considerable    propor- 
tions," said    a  well-known  wine  merchant 
yesterday  in  an   interview  wiib  a  rdport^i 
of  the  Xew  York  Graphic.     "It  is  not  yet 
twenty.five     years    old,    ye\    last     season 
California  produced  20,000,000   gallons   of 
wine,  and  it  is  safe  to  predLi^^t  that  in  ten 
years  she  will  be  sending  out  100,000.000. 
That  is  a  phenomenal  development.    I  mean 
what  Las  really  taken  place,  not  what  I  am 
prophesying.     The  first  plants  were  intro- 
duced   from    France,  but    the  rich  soil    so 
affected  them  that  the  wine  was  thick  and 
dark,  much  more  like   Spanish    or  Italian 
wines    than    French.     Nowr,    bowcv-r,    by 
careful  grafting  And  selectiog  of  a  gravelly 
soil,  lighter  wines,  and  some  with  a  really 
fine  davor  are    being  produced.     The  Zia- 
faudel,  a  Hungarian  wine,  is  doing  a  great 
deal     for     California    wines.       How    does 
California    claret    compare    with    French  ? 
Well,  my  dear  b.iy,  it  dovso't  compare,  for 
the  reason  because  most  of  ns  never   saw 
any  French  claret.     There  is  mighty  little 
French  claret  btought  to  this  couutry.     But 
the  California  wine  may   be  far  superior  to 
what  you    probably    pay   for  and    drink  as 
French  claret.     That  is  a  mixture  of  light 
French  with    wine  from  Spain,   Italy,  and 
Algeria,  countries  whose  product  is  so  thick 
and   htavy  that   the    Frenchmen  will    not 
drink  it.     The  California   wiues  ought    to 
■  much  surpass  the  mixture;  whou  they  don't 
it  is  owing  to  the  desire, often  the  nec^fssiiy, 
for  quick  profits   in  the  busiuLSS.     lutcrest 
on  money  is  high  in  California,  and  ofteu 
the  viticultnrist  cannot   aff.jrd  to    bold  his 
wine  until  it  is  iu  fit  condition  for  mark;:ting. 
When  he  can  sell  the  unfermeuud  jaicc  he 
is  glad  to  do  it,  and  the  purchaser  iubtead 
of  allowing  it  to  ferment  and  become  whole- 
some, dilates  it  with  chemicals    which    are 
rank  poison,  first,  to  stop  the  fermentation 
aud  then  to  givu.    it    the  proper   davor,  and 
then  ho  mixes  it  with  brandy,  and  pats  an 
iujurioas,  inferior  article  on    the    market  a 
good  deal  soober  and  a  little  ebea{>er  than 
ho  could  a  good  one.     All  wine  should  be 
permitted    to    ferment  for   two  years    aud 
after  that  it  improves   yearly,  but  it   costs 
five  cents   a  gallon  for  every  year  the  wine 
is  kepi  and  the  demand    for    cheap  wines 
must  be  met. 

"We  ought  not  to  be  rednced  to  expedients 
like  these,  though,  for  the  Calilornians  with 
harvest  wines  can  nudersell  their  foreign 
comp«:titor8  in  the  lower  grades  of  wiues. 
In  the  higher  they  will  have  to  learn  several 
things  before  they  become  dangerous  rivaU 
of  the  French  —patience  for  one.     They  are 


in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rich  out  there  to 
make  fine  winea;  like  all  artistic  projacts, 
that  depends  a  gotnl  deal  on  moral  i^nalities. 
Yes,  we  are  even  exportiug  wine;  tht 
South  Americans  buy  of  us;  it  is  too  hot  for 
them  to  make  their  own  wiue^  aud  they  are 
taking  to  ours  kindly." 

ALCOHOL     »:XfST8    IN    MATiKE. 


A  French  chemist  of  eminence,  M.  A. 
Mnutz,  the  director  of  the  French  Xatioual 
A^onomical  Inslitnte,  has  lately  announ- 
ced, says  the  lir^ian  Jourimt,  as  the 
suit  of  several  yeurs  of  patient  iuvtstigu- 
tion  and  experiment,  that  he  has  aiscuv<.r* 
cd  traces  of  alcohol  as  a  natural  product 
in  cultivated  soil,  rain  water,  sia  i.ud  rivcr 
water  and  the  atmosphere;  and  that  this 
substance  which  has  up  to  this  Lime  been 
supposed  to  be  formed  only  by  attitical 
methods,  is  in  fact  aaiversally  distributed 
thronghout  Natare,  though,  of  coarse,  iu 
exceedingly  minute  quantities.  He  has 
established  these  facts  by  the  results  of 
nearly  one  hundred  analysing,  cxtenJiug 
over  the  period  above  named,  .and  his 
methods  are  at  once  simple,  clear  and  con- 
vincing. His  method  of  procedure  con- 
sisted substantially  in  slibmitting  samples 
of  rain,  snow,  river,  sea  and  sewage  water, 
and  the  like,  to  repeated  careful  distil 
latiou  in  a  form  of  apparatus  especially 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  anbscquent- 
ly  testing  the  distillate  for  the  prvscuce 
of  alcohol  by  the  addition  to  it  of  iotliue 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  liquor  thus 
treated  was  slightly  heated,  and  in  every 
instance  small  crystals  of  iodoform  were 
precipitated  therefrom,  a  sabstauce  which 
could  not  be  produced  unless  alcohol  were 
present.  As  a  crucial  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  mkthod,  it  was  found  that 
when  distilled  water,  chemically  pure,  was 
treated  in  the  same  apparatns,  the  addi 
tion  of  iodine  and  carbonate  of  soda  was 
uot  followed  by  the  formation  of  iodoform. 
An  additional  verification  was  afforded  by 
the  experiment  of  distitliug  a  qaaulity  of 
pare  distilled  water,  to  which  one-millionth 
part  of  alcohol  had  been  added,  when  the 
addition  of  the  delicate  reagents  abuve 
named  promptly"  caused  the  precipit.«tiou 
of  iodoform  prccisety  like  that  which  bud 
been  obtained  iu  treatiug  natural  wat  rs. 
In  the  experiments  with  arable  soils, 
several  ounces  (from  three  to  seVeu)  o* 
tilled  earth,  mix  d  with  a  piut*of  distilled 
water,  gave  a  similar  precipitate  of  iodo- 
form when  treated  by  the  meihod  abuve- 
uumc-d. 

The  formation  of  iodoform  by  the  addi- 
tion of  iodine  and  carbonate  of  soiti,  is 
proof  positive  of  the  presence  of  alcohol 
aud  the  ^st,  as  above  noticed  in  the  ex- 
periments with  distilled  water,  is  an  ex- 
quisitively  delicate  one.  The  substance 
possesses,  likewue,  such  mark'-d  chiricttr- 
istics  that  it  can  readily  Ik-  id.ntifi  d.  ft 
has  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  th^*  crys- 
tals appear  under  the  micru:>co|ie  iu  the 
form  of  a  star  of  six  rays  very  similar  to 
thosv  of  ice.  M.  Mnutz  found  iu  bia  <.x- 
perimeuts  with  rain,  snow,  and  Hea  waters 
that  the  percentage  of  alcohol  they  con- 
tained varied  from  one  to  scVerul  mill- 
ionths  pel  cent.;  cold  water  and  melted 
8now  contained  more  than  tepid  waters. 
He  foand  alcohol  in  noticeable  quantities 
in  the  waters  of  the  riv«fr  SeiU-<,  ueai 
Paris;  and  in  decidedly  increased  quauli 
ties  iu  sewerage  waters. 

Vegetable   mold    was   foand   to  bo   quite 
rich    in  alcohol,  and   the    investigator    an- 


nounces bisb^li-'  <i>  »  •».-  nniTemal  dis- 
semiuation   of  bout    Xature, 

which  he   htis   1  ■=       :    1.  may    be    best 

explained  by  attributiug  its  origi'i  and 
formation  to  the  soil,  throogh  the  ferment- 
ation of  organic  matters  contained  therein. 
After  being  formed  in  this  -mann«-r.  it  is 
not  difficnit  Iu  audt  mtiud  how  it  could  U* 
dusemiuati  d  in  the  almiisphere  by 
evai>omtion,  aud  autiscquently  find  its  way 
b.ici  npon  the  earth  by  being  carried 
dowu  with  the  aqtieoua  vapors,  as  these 
are  cond-us-  d  and  pr-cipitated  iu  the  form 
of  raiu  aud  tinow. 

By  thtse  ibtfr^stiug  researchea,  M. 
Mnniz  has  completely  e-:itjibli»heil  the  fact 
(bat  alcohol  is  a  natural  projiu-t.  fwrm^-d 
Ibrongh  the  agenty  of  ualural  causes. 

Our  total  abstintnc-  friends  who  have 
hitherto  veheTiently  assorted  that  God 
sends  water  aud  the  D  vil  sends  alcohol, 
will  now  bt  uu^r  the  painful  uiatrtudtj  of 
abandoning  a  favorit«  dojjma,  that  has 
doue  much  Mtvice  in  the  eaiise.  Science 
has  afforded  us  (he  demonstration  that 
.■ilcohol,  like  water,  is  the  spontaneous 
production  of  Nature,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  oriyiu  id  therefore  trsusfexred 
to  Him;  and  the  quL^tiou  is.  What  are 
they  guiug  to  do  about  it?  We  suggest 
that  ihey  summon  the  regalia  bearing 
clau-s  to  a  great  iud-giiatioii  meeting,  and 
Jckgale  Ih'-ir  Grand  Worthy  Panjandrums 
and  High  Mukamaks  to  pass  nsolutious 
expreiteive  of  their  snpr.  me  disgust. 

HAKIXG    A     BEU|X3(l5ECi. 


As  a  proof  of  what  Balte  county  will  do 
in  f rait  raising,    says  the   Bitjga  Argus^  the 
recent   shipment  of  dried  peaches,   prunes 
and    apricots,    and    the   o'JOO    pounds    of 
faisius    now  in    the  war-houses   are    but    a 
beginning.  This  fmit,   which  was  raised  on 
the  Judg^  John  Beall   plac<?,  a  part  of  tha 
celebrut^d    alluvial    eoii  of  the  Bio   Booito 
colony  tract,   was  all  r.>is«d    witbont  a  drop 
of  water  other  than  that  furuishtd   by  the 
clouds,  und  the-    dried  fruit   is   pronounced 
by  expert!*  aud  dealers  equal  to  the  highest 
priced  dried  frait  that  is  marked  auywhcrr. 
From   the    faci    that    there    has    b'*n   but 
little  sbtp;.ed  fruui  (bis    section  heretofor<  . 
uo   prv*uara(iou    bus   eVcr   b.en    mad:;    f -r 
properly  curing  or  for  boxing  the  fruit  aa  is 
doue  at  other  plac**s  wb^^re   frnit  raising  is 
of    lougrr   stauding.     But    this    coudition 
hencv forth    is  of  the-  pool.     The  Beall  cr 
ehurj  is  becoming    noted  for  its  eicellent 
grade  of  dried  fruits  aud  many  orchards 
(bat  h;tve  already  coal  u.-uce^i  to  bear,  aud 
and   then  again  the  thousands  of  ocrt^s  >  f 
trees  that   will  bj    pLtuted   from   now   on. 
every  year,  will  iu  the  near  future  build  iii 
Butte  conntT's  reputation   as  a  ftuii  grow 
iug  Center  to  ^uob  au   cXl>  tit,   th;a    wb   n 
every  aviulable  acre  iu  th  *  iMaatt    i^  j  lant- 
ed  to  trees  the  demand  will  r^till    bv  great' 
tUau  the  supply.     Xh;-  m  luy    t-ireiiiar*  au  i 
u  wspap^r  advertisi.-ments    th^it    ha\i  b     ii 
bruiulcaat  all  over  the  world  and   the    L  iii- 
dr.dsof   vi-^it'irs    lh.it  have   U-en  h  re   and 
><eu  for  them;ielvet»  what   this  country   is 
.-.r,  -il.I-    ,,:    d  iiL.-,     -M-.l    r      IL  ■    iu.au,    uf 


in   various   jtarts  ut  our  gtunoaa   c< 
we-ilth    and  have    neeii  tn*-    froii  i- 
groxiii^    and    ex,        '     . 
rapidity,    but    w 

"^nit.  ri'-r  vr  v  t  li 


fur  ev.  rj-  mau,  wumau  aud  cuud  whu  may 
te  S4I  fortnnnte  as  to  caat  hid  or  her  lut  on 
her  superior  M>il. 
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SAN    rRiV:NOISCO    MEKCHA-Nl'. 


Dec.  7,  1888 


OLIVES!    OLIVES! 

Mission  and  PIcholinesI  averaging 

from    sl»    inches    to    six 

feet    high. 

Applv  to 

W-  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr., 

SiHTA  BiBBAEA.      -----      CALirOSHU. 


mi.  JORi).v>"s 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

7.')1  Market  St.,  Sail  Fran..-i-cu. 
/  1  ii  an  I  Iciirii  liow  to  avoiil  ili^t-:i-i.'  ami 
^  '"  how  woTulerfiill.v  you  are  made. 
_  riviilaoffioe  "Jll  Ueary  street.  Coii- 
-iultation  by  loiter  on  lost  manliood  and 
all  liisoAsea  o(  men.  Brijjhfs  Disc.i3e 
and  Uii»bt;le8  cured.    Send  for  book 


FOR  SALE, 


.    ■V\7"lrx©    3PI-0! 

-  il'PLV  AT  — 
Office  or    -S.  F.  .WERCHAST." 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

pacific' COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAN-  FRANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 
Telephone  No.  1061. 


VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION ! 

mmm  ^  sup[rp[]ospi]iit[s, 

OF  TUE • 

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  CD, 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  viiUidblu  m.iuiire  has  vtcirived  Ihi- 
highest  testiinouials  iu  North  vu  Euvope, 
where  it  has  been  usi  d  for  the  past  tun 
years,  aud  is  now  offend  to  the  Pucific- 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  coufidenee  iu  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  offiff 
of  the  undei-signed,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Srtle  by 

H   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  dk  311  Sansome  St.,       Sau  Frauclsco. 


CHIEF    HCAD<tI)ARrERS 

—  VnK    THK  — 

White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 

AND    CUrTINCS. 


I.AI)ERNKT  SAIVIONON 

CADEKNET     KKA.VC. 

MATAKO   *NI>  C'ARIOXANE. 

URAI'E  KiiOTS  AND  CUTTINCS. 

AT     RKAf*l'N.iHLK     ItATES. 

IVI-  DENICKE,     -     -     FRESNO,  CAL. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Efitabltshvd  1S51. 


fJrowors  of  niid  Sleiuers  In 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

V1SBYARD3  IN 

Los  Angelrs  County,  Sonoma  County, 

Mebced  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Snii     I'raiK'iMcn. 

4 1  —45    Broad w  ay    St. , 

>'ew     Yorlt. 


KRUIT  AND  MUX  TRKES 

(Large  Asgortment); 

— C  RAPE     VINES  — 

RESISTANT     GRAPE    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

ORAXGE     TREES. 

AKI    SZtlZSAL    HDBSES7     SIOCE. 

S^    .Ml    Unirrigated  and  Frea  from  Disease.    IgJ 

Adtlress, 

LEONARD    COATES, 

NAPA    CITT,     -      -     -     CALIFOKNIA. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

t4'ur.  BeaEe  A-  lIuH  nril  .SI**..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pre]  I.  R.  S.  MOOKE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

I.V    -VLL   ITS   BKANCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compouiid 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witii 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Contposite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

nuality  of  the  material  and  worlcmaosbip,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produccii. 

Sl'GAR  MILLS  ANDSUGAK-MAKING  MACHINERY 

maile  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connecteil  therewith. 

I't'Mt'S.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Daw  Valve  ilotioD,  superior  to  an>  other  Pump 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S-.reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAW  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AMD  SECOND   STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sla.l:E>^enss    of   Oa.lifom.ia,    "V^Tines, 

51,  .53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Uuiou  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FE.iNCISCO. 

671  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  i'KUDL'CERS   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

\ViiR>  \:inllh  .111.1  WiiariL^at  ^a|.;l  Citv. 


J.    "\;V.    C3-IH AT-IKT    Cfc    CO., 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

HOSE,    PACKING,    ETC. 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 


Pacitif  Coast  Agents  for 
Bosti.n  UeltinK  Co.,  and 
Faverweather  &  Ladew 
formerly  J.  B.  Floyt  &  Co. 


.2    «&    4    CALIFORKIA    STREET, 

&AN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 


Pfui^fiun(Uth\i. 


MARKCT^SECONDST.SAN    FRAN  CI  S  C  6  ,  C  A  U  F  Q  RN.1^. 


NEWiYORK     OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET 


Dec.  7.  1888 


S^VN    PK^VNCISCO    MERCH^VilT. 
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HOW    fiiOnE    UIIVGS     DIED. 


Henry  I.  of  gluttony. 

Edward  VI.  of  a  dtcline. 

Charles  I.  od  the  scaffold. 

Richard  I  [I.  waH  killed  in  battle. 

Heory  VIII.  of  carbnacles,  fat  and  (ory. 

George  HI.  as  he  had  lived — a  madman. 

George  IV.  of  glottony  and  drankenDcas. 

Henry  VII.  wastt-d  away,  uij  a  miser 
onght. 

James  I.  of  drinking  and  the  effects  of 
Tice. 

Charles  II.  suddenly,  it  is  said,  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Edward  V.  was  strangled  i&  the  Tower 
by  his  ancle,  Richard  III. 

William  Rufus  died  the  death  of  the  poor 
stags  which  he  hanted. 

Henry  II.  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned 
by  the  bad  condnct  of  his  children. 

George   I.  from   dmnkenne&s.  which  his 
physician.4  called  an  apoplectic  fit. 
^William   III.    of  conRumptire   habits  of 
body  and  from  the  stumbling  of   his  horse. 

Edward  III.  of  dotage,  and  Richard  II. 
of  starTAtion — the  reverse  of  George  IV. 

H«ury  VI.  in  pri»>on,  by  means  known 
then  only  to  his  jailer,  and  now  only  known 
in  HesTen. 

William  the  Conqneror  from  enormous 
fat,  from  drink,  and  from  the  violence  of 
his  passions. 

George  II.  died  of  a  rapture  of  the  heart, 
which  the  periodicals  of  that  day  termed  a 
visitation  of  God. 

P?  Richard  Cuear  do  Lion,  like  the  animal 
from  which  his  heart  was  named,  died  by 
an  arrow  from  an  archer. 

Edward  II.  was  barbaronsly  and  inde. 
cently  murdered  by  rnffians  employed  by 
his  own  wife  and  her  paramour. 

Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  "  pain* 
fnl  afflictiou  premalnrely."  This  is  a 
courtly  term  for  getting  rid  of  a  King. 

Edward  I.  is  also  said  to  have  di^d  of  a 
"natural  sickness"  —  a  sickness  which 
wonid  puzzle  all  the  college  physicians  to 
denominate. 

[  Henry  TV.  is  said  to  have  died  of  "  fits 
caused  by  uneasiness.'*  and  uneasiness  in 
palaces  in  those  times  was  a  common  com- 
plaint. 

THE    OUTE    IX    KOXOAA     VALLEl'. 


A  Boston  grocery  firm  were  in  the  habit 
of  putting  the  residuary  cash  at  night  in  a 
bag  and  depositing  it  in  the  oatmeal  barrel. 
The  other  day  a  small  boy  called  early  for 
some  oatmeal,  and  one  of  the  firm  st^rvtd 
him,  giving  him.  along  with  the  meal, 
about  $140.  Since  that  lime  the  Boston 
newspapers  have  been  printing  advertise- 
ments offering  a  libtral  reward  to  the  boy 
if  he  would  call  at  the  store.  At  last 
accounts  the  boy  hadn't  calKd. 


Propagation  of  the  Viue. 

CHARLES    A.     WETMORE. 


SECOND   EI»mON   Wmi  APPENIJIX. 
For   Sh|4>    III 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE, 

1-KI-K2',  OKSr> 


REMOVAL  NOTICE! 


A.  LUSK  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  and  Packers  of 

Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits. 
Nuts  and  Raisins, 


Have  removed  their  offices  and  salesrooms 
to  thtir  new  store, 

Nos.  10  &  12  Main  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


G.  F.  Hopper  of  Sobre  Vista  farm 
located  a  tew  miles  west  of  Sonoma,  in  giv- 
ing his  experience  with  the  Mission  and 
Picholine  Tarieties  of  olives,  says:  "In 
1880  I  bought  from  Mr.  West  of  Stockton 
fifty  Picholine  olive  trees ;  these  wer** 
planted  ou  the  hillside  in  good  rich  loamy 
soil  and  have  been  well  cultivated  each 
year.  This  is  the  first  year  that  any  of 
them  hare  borne  fruit — a  few  trees  having 
a  ftw  olives  on  them,  and  the  berries  are 
small.  In  land  adjoining  this  I  planted  in 
1875  or  1S76  about  one  hundrtd  Mission 
olive  cuttings.  The  growth  of  these  has 
been  very  fine  and  the  trees  have  been 
bearing  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  crop 
being  heavier  each  year.  They  are  free 
from  all  pest  except  a  little  of  the  black  scale 
whic>*  made  its  appearance  some  two  yearo 
•go;  was  soon  overcome  by  an  application 
of  a  wash  of  concentrat*.d  lye,  whale-oil 
soap  and  sulphur,  applied  at  130*^  P.  in 
July.  The  following  October  we  gave  the 
trees  ^  washing  with  sal-soda  and  water  at 
the  same  temperature.  The  trees  are 
planted  twenty-four  feet  apart.  The  Mission 
ireea  planted  in  1875  are  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  Picholine 
planted  in  1880,  the  largest,  are  about  four 
ncbes  in  diameter." 


Portal  B.  Vineyard. 

On  account  of  ill  health  and  obligation 
to  change  climate,  I  offer  to  sell,  lease  or 
give  on  shares,  my  well-known  Burgundy 
Vineyard,  situated  S.  W.  of  Santa  Clara 
Ave;  the  best  wine  district  kuown,  contain- 
ing 150  acres  of  level  land,  and  planted  iu 
the  best  varieties.  Fifty  acres  Cabernet; 
fifty  acres  Burgundy,  and  the  other  fifty 
acres  in  Semillon  and  Koussellnnos,  in  full 
bearing  or  will  b?  so  mxt  year. 

To  responsible  parties  will  give  contract 
for  five  or  ten  years.  Cellars  are  eqnip[»«d 
with  the  best  steam  machinery  and  distil- 
lery; 250,000  of  cooperage,  oak  and  red- 
wood. The  place  must  be  seen  to  ht-  apprt- 
dated.  I  am  ready  to  give  immetliate  pos- 
session, and  will  make  a  positive  sacrifice 
if  applied  for  at  once  150,000  gallons  of 
choice  wines  of  Tintage  of  1886-87-88,  may 
go  with  the  place  if  so  desired. 

Apply  to 

J.  B.  J.  POKTAL. 

West  San  Jose, 
Three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Sution. 


CALIFORNIA     VIXEYAKDS. 


iV  KruiT  SUUon.  St.  Helen*,  N'»<»Oo.,Cftl. 

Producer  of  fint-  Wines  and  Brandit-s. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE  .. 


Tin;  IIK.-T  AKTICLK 

FOR  TYING    Ur    VINES 

IN  THE   HARKET. 

Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each. 

12  li^U  m  •  Pickuc. 

TUBES  &  CO., 


613  rBi»>  r  ST.. 


SiUi  Kr*»ci*c"0 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP     MERCHANTS. 

luij'ort'rrs  an.i  I'eakr*  iti 

CORKS,    BRSWEB8'    ARD    BOTTLEBS'    SUPPLIES, 
SOM  RATER  AMO'wilE  OEJU.EXS'  HkTEXIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS* 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  SA«  BAMK.NTO  ST. 


Sin  I'rann-ico. 


The  Book  For  Evebybodt. 

Grape  CDltnre  M  Wine  MatiDs 

!>'      CAE.1FOBXIA. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Grape-  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

BY     PROF.     GEORGE     HTTSMANN. 


For  sale  at  this  office.     PricP  $2.     Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.     Address, 

ijTHE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

p.  O.  BOX  .'306.  Su  Knndiiro,  CjJ. 

NOTE:— .VII  orders  must  be  a<coa)p*nied  by  the    a^h 

or  sent  C.  «V  l>. 


/^ 


'Le  Merveilleux 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Slat*  Fair    .Mit liaiiics'  Instilulc, 
iSanta  tiara  Valley  .Itrrlciilliiral  Society, 
Souoina  Coiinlj  A^ricullnral  I'ark  A.s.«o' 
cialluii. 


Wrllp  for  tImiiRr  clilii:;  full  ilt-.«rrl|- 
llou  mid  Ir.llui.fUlnl.. 


StU  Protrietora  and  Muofactarsn. 
420     MOriTCOMERY      ST., 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufacturing 

COMPANY. 


IT  .1  m  I  iti:.q»NT  sr    san  ikax  is«  <■ 


IIF.NKY  WAAS,  Wood  Tumor. 


-MASirjlCTrKSB  OF— 

Wooden   BoQira.  T»pii.  Plux*.  rtc„  Omk  Buag*.  Soft 
ind    TI»nl    Wiiic    1'lui.ni,    S<^.ft   .adJ    li»nl    Tip 

riu^ii,  WiKc  SAti.pkrs.  i:un.'  5lArt<T»,  eW. 

720  MINNA  ST..  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth.  S.  F 

[EiUblbhwl  Since  ISSG. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAND   A    FILL  SUPPLY   OF  THE 

fo'lowine  «'f 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    5  FEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 


nliirh      Hill      lie      «<»ltl     nt     roH-^oiiablf 


.\.iiire5s  all  couitDuni<:»tioii«  to 


m\  PRIETl  LrMBER  f 0. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Nnida  (riiz  I'titiiii).  4'nl. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor,  Fnmont  and  Mission  Sts.,  S.  J-'. 
SOLE  .\f:KNT^  FOR 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

Wt.  &l(o  (.An7  Id  *lock  the  Ur^cM  line  ct 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

('llll^istill|;  of  Wwiil   and   Iriin  Workinf 

Xarhinerj.     Tuuips  of  Trerj 

Dei,rri|>tioii. 

ENGINES   AXI)   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

AUn  <ir<*irory'<i    OlrbrHU^    Hpr«ylOK 
Pniup.  f^>r  or  h»rJ».     Tht    onli    i-tn-    e»<r   recoo- 
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SAIf    PKAXOISCO    MERCHAlifT. 


Dec.  7,  1888 


TO    WINE-MAKERS! 

Tlii'micliTsigufd  b-  g  to  ciili  the  ultentio- 
of  Wini' Muk.ii--,  Diiil.vs.  iti'.,  to  the  suii 
iri.>r  nirnts  of  Cli.  \Mllii  r-Api.nCs 

"OENOTANNIN." 

iia  u  corr.  c-tivi'  ilii.l  n   piuilV  r   In  nil    Hf^lil 

Tiible  Wiu.a,  White  and  Red. 

Its  m.iila  111-,'  list  still. '.I  ns  follows  : 
/.     Ke'Dnj     used    at    the    lime    <>/ 
crimhinn  tin-  f/rapes  into  must: 

It  vegnhiti'S  iiml  si'cun-s  thu  pi  ri'i'ct  lii- 
uii-'UtiitLou  of  lUi'  "Mist  into  wiuo. 

It  comliiui's  with  llio  feiini-iits,  luyco- 
diruifs  ami  iillMimiiiolils,  etc.,  iiud  pr.oipi- 
tiiti'S  nil  impmiliis,  insoliiblo,  into  tho  U.  s. 

It  concentniti  s  iinil  iliminisUes  the  loi  «. 
leiiving  u  linger  qmmtily  of  puiu  wine. 

The  wiub  being  fntd   of   all   disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect   develop- 
ment of    color  and    bouquet,   of    natural 
strength  and  iiroma. 
J  I.    Being    usftl     on    fermented 

wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  tud  aroma,  pnpariug  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 
their  development  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripening  them  for 
earlier  delivery. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The   Pulverine  is    a    Clarifying 

Powder,  wbieh  is  greatly  appreciated 
abroad,  fnr  it!  sure  and  iiistaneous  action 

on  both  White  and  Red  Wines,    ii 

has  neither  t;isle  nor  smell,  and  can  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  aflyot  the 
wiue  in  any  way — never  imparts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  other 
cl-»ri6ers  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  aud  olh 
time  and  money  are  saved;  and  l^ept  per- 
fectly dry,  itretliiis  Us  qaality  for  any  Itiujtk 
of  iime. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  1-5  lbs.  each,  by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

HOLE   AUKA'IN. 

314  Sacramanto  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE     VITICULTUKE 

OF  CLARET. 

Treatise  on  tlie  makiiii,',  m.-ttiiriny  an  keep>ng 
jf  Claret  wines,  by  tlie  \'im.MUiit  Villa  Maior  Tians- 
atei  by  Kl'v.  John  J.  lllea-.il  ilv,  D.  U.,  or^iiiic  ana 
iys(,  <£iioio;:ist,  l'^c. 

Price   75   cents;    by   mail  SO  cents.     For  saic  by 

THE  SAN  FRAnlCIS  G  MERCHANT. 


A.  187G  S.  I.  XII.  i^RB 
I.S.  1S;:s8Ct.    ^^^^ 

Tlie  Industrious  never  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 


Kanobes,  Rcsiilcm-p,  Knsi 
Property  Boui^lit  and  H 

Ani.1  Pulilisbers  of  ".Sdiiu 
and  Santa  Rosa  Buttinci 

OFFICE,  --   -  :il'2  BSt 


I'S^     aid    ■Marmt.iutunii; 
Id  on  0:>inini'4sioii. 
1:1  County  Lanii  Kcgistt. 
.  LUreclory." 


SAsr 


Kos. 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;A  115  I'AtJK  MONTHLV. 
Fuhli'ih'-xl  at  OharlolU'svillc,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi^j;  belt  of 
Virgiuia,  at  $1.  Tcu  esperieuct-d,  .  jacticHl 
pomologists  ou  the  edilorial  staff.  Au  ex- 
cellent grade  aud  text  book  for  tiie  fruit- 
c;rower.  Official  organ  of  the  Mouticello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Groweru'  Association. 
Agents  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatiie  on  Olive  Cul 

lure,  Oil  MaJiiug  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


.Ailoljih  E.   Fhimant, 

»1  .\ii|>a,  <'nl. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

For   Sale    at   lattice   of   the  San  FitANclsco 
Merchant. 


]g6N!E,S^-E'Lt-I^"fe 


IMi'OKTEIiS  OF  .\LL  KINDS  OF 

Printiii'-    mill    Wrnp]>iii;f    JPaper. 

401  i  -103  S.\.Nsu.M K.St.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIJl  ON  OLIVE  GR0WIN9 

WITH    ILLUSTBATI0M8. 

Be»d   Before  tbe    Stnte   BortlcnlCiiriU 
Uocletj,  February  29,  1SS4,  by 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 


Will  bt  nimll«d  bj  the  S.  F.  Mircbant  od  recelplal 
to  mnU  Id  od«  <>'  two-ceot  poiUg«  ■buiiH. 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAK  FACTORS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

ilOIIUlllllI,    11.    I. 


—  AUKNTa  run 


AICSLAU  I'LANTATH'.-I,.. 
NAAI.EHi;  IM.ANTATION... 
lIO.NGAt'O  I'LANTATION... 


.  liawiiii 
'.Hamii! 


IllLEA  PLANTATIO.N  llo»'.-iii 

STAll  MILLS llnsvail 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  i  SUGAR  CO Maui 

MAKEt:  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIIIEE  I'LANTATION ,.Muui 

MAKER  SL'UAR  CO Koua 

KALIA  l'LANT.\TION liauai 

Ax'ciit'4  l'"»"  t*»e 

DCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(I'ACIhIC   >:VSTKM.) 


rriiliiM   l<<a\c  mill   are  tllic   li>  nrrlve   at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


,.) 


KitUil  OCTOllKK  15.  IbSS. 


>  AHKtVB 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMfUKTEP.  AND  UliALElt   IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITINtJ 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine.. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  doors  below  Sinaome  Sari  Francisco,  Cat. 


Irrigatinc    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AMI 

Boilers. 

Complete    Ponor    a\ul 
I'liuipiiig  Piiiiits, 

L.,*      l'nr,-H,      r.,.1n!.t       Deli^cJJ 

Write  for  Circulars. 

Byron  Jackson,     san  prancisco. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


Manufacturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Pacer   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  llarchvare.  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proiniotors  Pioueer  and  bau  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  ( Straw)  Mill: 

V414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


7  :io  A 
7.:;o  .\ 

8  0U  A 
9.00  A 

8.;joa 
HI  ao  A 

■l-2.{»j  M 

!).:{    A 
'    1 .0(t  r- 

a.oo  «■ 

3.00  !■ 

4.L0  !■ 


J.yOr 
5.30  r 


(  For  Hrtywatda,  Nilus,  anil  i 

"(     Hun  Joau ( 

I  Fur   Sacruiiiciito    and    for ) 

1      liucitlimr  via  I'ttvia f 

I  ForMuitiiicz.Valicjfj,  SaiiU  f 

■(      It  mianil  t'ftli-tioKtt \ 

I  KorNtks.SaiiJoHt.', Stockton,  i 
J  tJalt,  iotio,  SiicTttiiitiito,  ■ 
(  M.ii-jsi'illiiuiKl  Red  Uhitl.  ) 
i  LoH  Aii^'cles  KxprcBa,  for  i 
I     KrcHim,     and     Lob     An-  j 

( .  Ktilw ) 

For  Hd.vwurde  and  Nllea 

For  Kityvvurdij  and  NituS 

Fusl  Mull  tor  0;;di'i)  au<l  Eobt . . 
Siirnmu'iito  Hi*  cr  Stt'ntiittrs. . . 
(  For  Hayward^,  Niles,   and  ) 

"(      San  Jose j' 

jLVnlril    Atlantif    Express,  J 

(      for  Ugduii  ami  F,ftst ( 

For  Stofkton  and  §MiIton;1 
(or  Vallcjo,    Santa  Rosa  > 

and  Cattsto^a j 

i  For  Sacramento,  and  for  | 
\  Kni):bt'(f  Landing;  via  Davis  ) 
I  For    Niles,  San    Jose   aud  ) 

'(      Livermore / 

For  Ilaywarde  and  Niles 

j  Shasta  Route  Express,  for') 
1  Sacramento,  Marvsville,  ' 
i      Reddiii/.  Portland",  Puiret  f 

(.     Sound  and  East ) 

^Sunset  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-'\ 
I  press,  for  Santa  Barbara,  1 
.'      Lo8  Aufc'tlcs,  Deming,  El  > 

I'aso,  N«\v  Orleans,  and 
I,     Eiist ) 


M2.45  p 
*12.45  p 

5.15 

11.16  A 

2.1.>  p 

•  3.-15  1- 
1*2.16  p 

*  tJ.UO  A 

9.46  a 
815  a 


•   8.45  a 
7.45  a 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


7-45  ^ 


I  For  Nfwiu'k,  San  Jose  and  I 

'(      Santa  Cruz j 

(  For  Newark,  CetitcrviUeSanl 

8.15  A    J     Jose,     t'elton,       Roulder 

I  (     Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz. . .  J 

j  {For  Ceiiterville,  San  Jose,) 

2.45  P,  I     Felton,    Boulder    Creek  | 

(     and  Santa  Cruz ) 

'  I  For  Centcrville,  San  Jose,  ) 
4.15  p  I      Almaden,  and  Los  GatoH  j 


t      8.05  r 


A  for  Morninp.  P  for  Afternoon. 

Sundays  o.vcepleil.    tSaturdaya  only.    JSundaya  only 
'^'Moniays  fxccjitcl.  gSatiiniays  excepted. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wliarf  corner    First  and  Brannan  ets. 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for. 

YOKOHAMA    nu<l   HONUKONti. 

Connectin;^  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae 

1888 

KTE.^MBR  FROM  SAN  FRAN0I800. 

GAELIC TUESDAY,  DEC,  18th 

1880. 

i.ELGlC S.\TURDAY.  JAN.  5th 

AI:MJIC THURSDAY,  JAN  24th 

"    EANIG WEDNESDAY.  FEB.  13th 

(i.AELIC SATURDAY,  MAR.  2nd 

BELGIC THURSDAY,  MAR.  20th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Pacea^fe  Tickets  for 
b<tle  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices.  Room  74, 
i.orncr  Fourth  and  Townscnd  streits,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the 
r;ii  itic  Wail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  ut 
No.  202  aiarket  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Ajfent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traftic  ManaKcr. 


BUSINESS  COLLEaE! 

21    PosL  Nt.,  Nnn    FrnncJSCU. 


FOR  SEVtNTY-FlVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLEGE 
iLiitructs  in  ShoiLhand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep- 
iiii,','Telegraphj,  Penmanship,  Drawin^',allthc  Enjrlish 
Branches,  and  Everythini;  pertainin);  to  nusiness,  for 
.six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  ourfupils.  Our  school 
has  its  gfa'luates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

■T'Scud  for  ClrcDlar. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  President 


C.  S.  Halet    Secretary. 
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St.,S.F. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Til£     ONLI  iVITICOLTIJRAL    PAPER    IN    THE     STATE. 


Deroted  to  Titicnltore,  Olive  Cnltore,  and  other  Productions,  Mannfactnres  and   Commeroe  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XXI,  NO.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  DECEMBEK  21,  1888. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


ITALIAN  VITICULTURE. 


['I  LTIVAT10\   \yn  PRODI  <TIO.^  OF 
TIIK   «lN'fr:,   WITH    CH\KllTfe:R. 

urrics  OF  wtsit^. 


\u    liilcri'Hilus    -IrroiiMl   of   llic    Wine 

Inilniiry     fiirul^hed  bj    thr  Uen- 

ernl   llnllan    H  liie  t;r<jwcrH 

A%«orlallou.| 


[Contiooetl  frocn  pagt  83.] 
TXNBTU. 

lu  the  VenetiaQ  proTiDCt-s  the  vine  cal- 
;art;  U  very  exteusiTe,  aud  has  the  advan- 
Age  of  poases^lug  a  Urrain  t^itnaU.-  at  three 
liffcreut  altitadt'S.  1.  The  plains  from 
iie  sea  to  the  bills  arc  caUivat*d  with  riues. 
[eut^rally  associated  with  trocs  and  prodac- 
ng  black  grap««.  2.  Tho  Eiig^infi  and 
Brrici  bills,  yicldiog  black  graphs  as  on  the 
jlaiot?,  bat  somelimes  trained  on  trellis 
vork  instead  of  trees.  3.  The  bills  and 
ipliiuds  of  the  Lowt-r  Alpd,  and  the  slopes 
>(  tliu  largL-  Tallt  ys  in  the  alpine  district, 
rbefe  the  finest  bluck  grupi-s  are  protlaced. 
)u  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  as  far  as 
lassauo  on  the  Kiver  Brinta,  white  graptfS 
kfe  motit  generally  grown. 

If  the  large  number  of  vines  cultivated 
D  the  Ventflian  territory  would  but  give  a 
-egalar  supply,  there  would  be  a  large  sur- 
ilos  prodacliou  applicabU-  to  exportation. 
3at  the  cultivation  of  grass  has  in  some 
ocaliUes  b«.en  vxteudtd  at  the  expense  u( 
he  vine,  and  lui  the  very  mild  climate  dnr. 
ng  the  months  of  vegetation  iit  vt-ry  favor- 
tble  to  thv  oidiutu  uuJ  mildew,  thvre  has 
>eeu  a  coiitiuutti  iw|K)rtutiuu  uf  common 
able  tind  blending  wiiits,  more  especially 
roni  the  Southeru  Adriatic  proTinces. 

Bat.  sbonld  the  tempomry  causes  which 
it  pres«-nt  ke<  p  back  the  production  di^p* 
>eai.  the  Venetian  plaius  would  be  able, 
luring  some  years,  to  export  a  portion  of 
heir  FahI  Wines,  which  arc  of  a  high  color, 
jpod  body,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
>eiiig  low  in  price. 

On  the  bills,  the  crops  snflfer  less  than 
hose  ou  the  pinius.  and  as  the  exdoMve 
lystcm  of  collivutiou  is  bt-ing  extended,  (be 
>rDduction  is  eoutiuually  increasing.  Not- 
ritb^i:tudii]^  tlii-<*.  the  profits*  are  b-sti  than 
n  other  proviuceri.  &^  thi  expt.us*.s  of  cul- 
ivtttion  are  greater,  aud  the  failures  nK>re 
reqnenL 


I  In  the  district  of  Verona,  are  produced 
{  those  excellent  table  wines  known  as  Vol- 
po/frt/ta,  V'alpitiitena,  Ac;  wines  which  are 
not  of  a  ver}*  intense  color,  but  sufficiently 
alcoholic,  of  an  agreeable  flivor,  and,  when 
old^poRsess  a  very  delicate  bouquet.  This 
district  has  a  surplus  production  applica- 
ble to  exportation. 

Betl  table  wines  arc  also  considerably 
produced  iu  the  province  of  Vicenzii;  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  production  is  repre- 
sented by  dry  and  agreeable  white  wines; 
these  qualities  are  most  extensively  pro. 
dnced  on  tho  hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Piavt.  From  the  white  grapes  of 
this  district  good  sparkling  wines  are  also 
made. 

At  Vrrona.  one  mny  easily  obtain  ad 
mission  to  the  estates  where  the  Ust  Val 
policella  wine  is  produced. 

The  approximate  composition  of  the  prin- 
cipal Venetian  wines  is  as  follows: — 
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The  avenige  production  of  wine  iu  eacn 
Veuetiaa  provimx-  i>i  a>*  fallows:  — 
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Venlca...... .131  .ihio 

Padua 31<i.4(Ml 
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Total  ft«cn««  prwlacUon   .     l,3dS..<40U 

This  iroduc'iuu  o>.>m|iarLd  with  the  num- 
bt-r  of  the  inhubiUiut.<4  of  each  particular 
district,  girea  the  following  averages: — 
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Verooa .•■■..........  .    . .    .'>3 

B«rr)oltoo 2111 

CapHDo  Vcrooeae IIU 

Colovrna  Veneta 16 

UoU  iJella  Staia 20 
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S.  Bonifado        2d5 

Sanziiioetto II 

S.  Ptctro  iocariMBO 182 

Tre.3>affo 102 

Slllafnoca  li  Teiooa 103 
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Covlroipo 8 
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Maniasro 10 
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Palmaoova 18 
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Litres. 

Adria 13 

Ariaxto  nel  Potedae 38 

Kadia  Potariae 23 

I^odiDaim 31 

MasMSap 25 

(.tocbiobello 37 

Poleaella 68 

BorijiO 19 

Averse*  for  lb*  Provfaea  ol  Rori^o 26 

Averige    proJacttoa  per  baad   lor    the    TeBeCiaa 
Rcviofl 49 

The  following  are  the  best  establishmeuis 
of  the  district:— 

Comin  Cesare  Tri-zz:i,  S.  Ambrogio  di 
Nogare,  red  wines. 

Bertaui  Bros.,  Verona,  red  wines. 

Count  Mibiscalchi  Erisco,  Verona,  red 
wines. 

Comm.  Bartolonieo  Clem^nti,  Victnzjt, 
red  wines. 

Filppo  nob.  Chielin,  Braganzt*. 

Count  De  Schio  Costozza.  red  aud  white 
wines. 

Count  Angusto  Corinaldi.  Padoa,  red  and 
white  wines. 

Count  Ottario  Collaitu,  S.  Salralore  &ul 
Piave,  white  wints. 

Count  Balbi  Valiwr,  Pievc  di  Soligo. 

Carpcne  &  Malrojli,  Canegliaoo.  a^rk* 
ling  wines. 

Count  Papadopoli,  S.  Pdo  dl  Fia«e» 
white  and  red  wiues. 

Messrs.  Carpenc  Jc  Camboni  hate  a 
manufactory  at  Conegliano,  for  the  pr%*|»a- 
mtion  of  the  A'nociuniiiu,  a  coloring  liquid 
extracted  from  the  refose  uf  the  grapes. 
They  have  also  a  branch  for  this  industry 
iu  Grottamorc,  Abmzzo. 

LIOL'ELi . 

This  id  a  rough  mooulainuuis  oooatry, 
which  produces  very  little,  but  famishes 
t xqoibite  wines,  with  dtlicate  bouquet  and 
flavor,  which  are  purcho.-i'.-d  on  the  estates 
at  high  prices,  on  account  of  which  very 
little  cAube  LXporte^l  from  Ligaria.  Autoiig 
others  hero  producvU  are  the  famous  wine« 
of  CutYuf-fcrre,  which  in  anciwul  limes  were 
booght  and  sold  iu  Borne.  Although  not 
ao  fine,  the  win<.s  obtained  from  tho  ri^ 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  th.  valleys  are  good, 
but  the  culture  of  the  vino  hei>:  is  not  ex- 
cluitiTe,  but  mixed  with  other  crops.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  grap^-s  is  kept  for  tabic 
us<-,  and  a  o  rtoiu  quantity  ta  also  exported 
Tuacaiiy.  Sardinia  and  Sicily  hU|>ply  a  good 
LaU  of  the  wiu.9  cuufiumi'd  iu  this  region. 
.Throoghont  the  whole  year  Urg«  qoanuuM 
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of  wines  of  well-kDown  stylea  anfl  brands 
are  deposited  or  sold  at  the  port  and  on  the 
docks  of  Genoa;  audit  may  be  said  that 
this  is  the  most  important  wine  market  in 
Italy.  For  establishments  where  wines  are 
kept  and  blended,  to  prepare  them  for  ts- 
portatiou  chiefly  by  sea,  for  direct  con- 
samptiou,  those  of  Genoa  rival  any  at 
Cette  or  Bord«aox. 

The  few  wines  which  are  obtained  from 
the  mountainoas  coasts  of  Ligaria,  which 
are  principally  White,  may  be  esteemed 
first-class.  They  frequently  possess  1-i  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  but  as  a  rule  the  pioportiou 
18  between  10  and  12  per  cent. ;  their  acidity 
is  rather  low, being  from  5,'^  to  G  per  mille. 
The  amount  of  dry  residue  is  high,  general- 
ly varying  betwe^22  and  2S  per  mille,  the 
sweet  wines  containing  as  much  as  70  and 
80  per  mille  of  dry  residue  including  sugar, 
but  these  are  only  produced  on  a  small 
scale.  The  average  production  for  each 
province  is: — 

Hectolitres. 

Porto  Maurlzio 40,200 

Oenora 292.600 

Mastn  Carrara 75,600 

Total  production  for  Liguna 4 14, -400 

This  production,  compared  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  district,  gives  the  following 
averages : — 

Average 
Dibtricts.  production  per 

Inhabitant. 
Litres. 

Porto  Maurizlo 35 

S.  Remo ,.  35 

Averat:e  tor  the  Province  ot  Porto  Maurizio   35 

Litres, 

Albwijra 45 

Obiavarl 52 

GsDOa 20 

SaTona 29 

Spezia 61 

Average  for  the  Proviace  of  Genoa 33 

Castelnuovo  di  Garfagnana 69 

MassaCarrara 39 

Pontrenioli " 31 

Average  for  the  Province  of  MassaCarrara  45 
Average  for  Liguria 35 

Ihe  chief  growers  are; — 

Marqois  Giacomo  Durazzo  Pallaviciui, 
Pegli,  represented  in  Genoa  by  Negrotto  & 
Co. 

Marquis  Giov.  Maria  Cambiaso,  Genoa. 

Marquis  Givolamo  Gavotti,  Genoa. 

Marquis  Lazzaro  Negroto  Cambiaso, 
Genoa. 

Cav.  Cristoforo  Accame,  Pietra  Ligure. 

Marengo  Giovanni,  Loano. 

Cav.  Cenia  Maurizio.  Beverino  (Genoa). 

Cav.  Eagenio  Rambaldy,  Piani  (Porto 
Maorizio. 

Van  Eys  W,  V.  S.  Remo  (Porto  Maurizio). 

Biancberi  Bros.,  Ventimilia. 
To  be  conlimted. 


ABOUT    OLIVES. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  olives.  The  Pomona  Times  con- 
tributes this  advice  to  the  general  fund  of 
information:  ''Don't  get  the  idea  in  your 
head  than  an  olive  tree  will  thrive  and  do 
well  anywhere  and  under  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  a  mistaken  notion  which 
has  some  way  gained  credit  in  California. 
The  olive  will  grow,  to  be  sure,  in  the  rocks 
and  so  will  an  orange  tree,  but  neither  will 
do  so  well  unless  they  have  a  good,  rich 
soil  to  support  them.  The  moist  lands  are 
not  suited  to  the  olive,  but  to  insure  suc- 
cess it  must  have  deep,  rich,  dry  soil  and 
it  needs  cultivation  and  care  the  same  as 
oranges  or  lemons.  California  olives  are 
much  smaller  than  the  imported  ones;  and 
probably  the  reason  is  that  in  the  State 
jhey  are  neglected  and  left  to  their  own 
chances. 


CALIFOBNIA    WINES. 


Why     They      Arc    Eqiinl     In     QnnlHy 
to     Ibo     BeNi     Eiiro|»enii     Vlutnses. 


The  following  interesting  article  by  I.  H. 
Couuelly,  appeai-s  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Analyst: — 

"Who  drinks  California  wine?"  That 
was  a  common  HU<«er  a  few  years  ago  upon 
lips  of  prejudiced  foreigners  ilnd  pretended 
bO)i  i^ivariis.  Importers  of,  and  dealers  in, 
the  alleged  wines  of  Europe  were  deeply 
interested  in  decrying  an  American  product 
that,  if  popularized,  would  inevitably  sadly 
minimize  their  but^iuess  very  speedily.  So 
they  talked  learnedly  of  the  "tartar"'  iu 
California  wines;  professed  to  find  iu  them 
a  most  oflFeusive  "earth  tlavor,  "  and  de- 
nounced their  "  fruitiucss  "  as  something 
unbearable  to  an  educated. palate.  Aping 
their  pretensions  to  knowledge,  the  dealers 
were  echoed  by  sham  connoisseurs,  who 
were  generally  incapable  of  distinguishing 
Pontet  Canet  from  a  v'm  ordinaire  if  they 
did  not  catch  sight  of  the  labels.  Among 
these  it  was  quite  common  to  heor  the  af- 
firmation that  "one  ^ass  of  American  wine 
would  make  me  real  sick,  doucherkuow," 
and  the  younger,  more  inexperienced,  and 
absolutely  brainless  they  were,  the  more 
unqualifiedly  did  they  denounce  all  Ameri- 
can wines  as  "beastly  stuff,  by  Jove.'' 

But  now  that  question  may  be  truthfully 
answered — ''n-arly  everybody  who  drinks 
wine  at  all  driuks  California  wine,  either 
from  intelligent  choice  or  under  the  hallu- 
cination that  he  is  imbibing  a  foreign  arti- 
cle." The  intelligent  vitioulturista  and 
wine-producers  of  Eoropc — two  very  dis- 
tinct classes  of  beings,  it  may  be  remarked 
— had  long  appreciated  California  wines  at 
their  true  value,  realized  the  almost  bound- 
less capacity  for  their  production,  and, 
when  the  phylloxera  and  anthrasnose  in- 
vaded and  destoyed  Ihe  European  vine- 
yards, were  prepared  to  turn  at  once  to 
this  country  for  relief. 

Does  any  drinker  of  European  wines — 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  beverages 
supposed  to  be  such— ever  think  of  how 
strange  it  is  that  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  hectares  of  vineyards  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Madiera  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  pests  mentioned,  the  production  of 
wine  from  those  countries,  instead  of  fall- 
ing off,  actually  increased  ?  Territories 
where  the  vines  were  fewer  by  from  40  to 
60  per  cent,  shipped  more  wine  than  ever; 
choice  vintage's,  of  which  the  producing 
vines  were  absolutely  extinct,  were  as 
abundant  as  ever,  and  at  little,  if  any, 
advance  in  prices;  and,  though  the  vine- 
yard proprietors  were  ruined,  the  exporters 
of  wines  to  the  United  States  and  their 
agents  here,  made  as  much  money  as  they 
ever  did,  if  not  more.  The  explanation 
of  it  all  is  in  the  one  word — California, 

It  is  related  of  an  aged  wine  manufact- 
urer, who  was  dying,  that,  in  giving  his 
farewell  injunctions  to  his  eldest  son  and 
heir,  he  said;  ''Always  remember,  my  son, 
that  you  can  make  wine  out  of  anything 
— except  grapes."  That  was  well-under- 
stood wisdom  among  the  wretches  who 
shipped  to  us  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  bogus  European  wines — long 
before  the  phylloxera  made  its  appearance 
— from  Cette  and  Hambu-g.  Those  bogus 
wines  were  simply  potato-spirit,  wat^r,  acid 
coloring  matter  and  flavoring  extracts. 
Nothing  more  free  from  objectionable  quali- 
ty of  *'fruitiness"  could  possible  be  con- 
ceived.    But  their  foreign  labels  made  them 


delicious  to  our  •outemuers  of  American 
wines,  though  of  course  it  was  admitted 
that  they  did  not  possess  sueh  fine  ''buquet'* 
as  cerlaiu  other  avowedly  vinous  products 
from  Europe  that  were  higbtr  priced  and 
differently  labeled. 

The  alarmingly  enormous  decrease 
real  wine  production  inspir.  d  mnoug  Euro- 
pean wiue  muiiufacturi  rs  Ihe  happy  idea  of 
carrying  Ihiir  dtci  plions  to  a  hiuher  gnid.- 
of  winrs  than  the  eheap  ones  that  they  had 
previously  bicn  making  as  already  describ. 
ed.  It  was.  they  unders'ooil,  ntcossary  to 
have  genuine  wine  to  deceive  certain  clanses 
of  drinkers— those  who  wi  ro  willing  to  pay 
good  jirices  for  bottles  bearing  labels  with 
wbieh  they  were  acquainted.  So  Califor- 
uia  wiuts  were  carried  by  ship-loads  to 
France,  Germany  and  Itlay,  thi  ro  to  b< 
doctered  slightly  with  flavoring  and  color 
ing  matter,  bottled  and  re  shippi  d  to  Ihit 
country  as  the  products  of  European  viue 
yards,  in  which  guise  they  were  u;ituntll_\ 
quite  free  from  "tartar,"  ''earth  fl  ivor' 
and  "friiitiuess,  '*  and  were  eu.jowid  will 
all  the  precious  gifts  of  "flavor''  and  'Ihm. 
qurt"  (hat  might  be  expectid  from  th.  n 
labeling. 

The  work  is  going  on  to-day  more  Ihau 
ever  before.  Three  bottles  out  of  four  u 
our  most  aristocratically  (itit d  iinp.'rtei 
wines,  if  they  had  voices,  miglit  hnu  stlv 
eh(rt-U8  upon  landing  here:  "Home  a;^iiin 
home  again!  from  a  foreigu  short!"  Bii 
those  who  drink  those  wines  have  Hllli 
really  to  complain  of,  beyond  the  fiii:t  thii' 
they  are  paying  faniastically  high  pricl•^ 
for  wh^t  they  might  have  cheaply  jirid  of 
better  quality  were  they  not  swayed  by 
affected  prejudice  against  the  use  of  native 
products.  Gradually  they  are  learning  this 
fact,  and  constquently  joining  the  already 
great  army  of  American  wine-drinkers. 

A  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  wine  produced  in  California 
twenty  years  ago  was  rather  poor  stuff, 
There  were  few  among  the  earlier  wine 
growers  there — except  the  "fathers"  at  the 
Spanish  missions,  who  made  the  superb 
wines — who  had  any  practical  knowledge  of 
the  delicate  processes  for  making  and  keep- 
ing wine.  :;They  vaguely  supposed  that 
there  wasn't  much  about  it  difl'erent  from 
cider-making.  As  for  the  nice  knowledge  of 
the  exactly  right  moment  for  racking  off 
wine  from  the  barrel  in  which  it  had  made 
its  deposit  to  a  fresh  one,  or  the  imperative 
necessity  for  keeping  wine  at  a  regulated 
temperature  and  iu  full  barrels,  and  many 
other  things  belonging  to  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  they  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing. Then  Ihey  were  generally  affected  by 
an  insatiate  greed  for  enormous  profits. 

Nobody  in  any  business  in  California  iu 
those  days  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  profits  as  accrued  from  like  industries 
iu  the  Eastern  States.  The  men  who  own- 
ed vineyards  thought  they  ought  to  pay 
about  as  well  as  gold  mines.  They  h<.ard 
of  wines  being  sold  at  several  dollars  per 
bottle,  and  being  dazzliugly  ignorant  of  the 
esisteuce  of  any  great  ihfference  between 
wines,  could  not  see  why  theirs  were  not 
worth  as  much  as  any  others.  It  was  with 
amazement  and  indignation  that  they  learn, 
ed  that  the  bogus  wines  of  Cette  and  Ham- 
burg were  selling  in  New  York  for  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  their  wines- 
and  were  actually  preferred.  In  the  first 
flush  of  disgust  produced  by  that  discovery, 
some  of  them  rooted  up  their  vines  and 
abandoned  the  business  fox-ever.  Those 
who  remained  in  it  appealed  to  Congress 
for  "protection"  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 


tariff  upon  wines  imported  in  bulk,  whicl 
would  so  increase  the  cost  of  the  importei 
bogiiH  wines  as  to  enublo  the  Califoinii 
vintuers  to  undersell  thoni  in  the  East,  ri 
maiket.  They  got  what  they  wanted,  bu 
wilh  strange  fatuousness  at  once  telegraph 
ed  to  th(ir  New  York  agents  that  they  re 
quired  their  wines  to  "appreciate  in  valui 
to  the  (Stent  of  the  tariff  just  imposed.' 
It  was  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  bemficia 
effect  of  "protection.''  Of  course,  .the  im 
porters  had  it  all  their  own  way,  but  tin 
Califoruians  w*  re  stubborn,  and  held  out  i 
good  while.  One  man  who  had  IG.OOl 
gallons  of  fuirly  good  wine  stored  down 
town  had  un  off*  r  for  it  that  would  havi 
given  hiui  a  good  profiit  No;  he  wantrt 
more,  and  would  not  Sell  for  h  ss,  and  hi 
ht-ld  en  until  his  uncared-for  wine  turnet 
to  vinegar,  and  was  practically  a  total  los" 
\nd  there  were  many  like  him  in  lesser  de 
gree. 

A4  time  wore  on,  howtver,  great  chang  i 
i-rept  into  the  California  wine  mauufactur- 
Men  from  the  wine  producing  dl>iricls  o; 
Europe,  skillful,  careful,  pali'  nt,  and  cor 
'cut  to  conduct  iho  business  on  a  legiti 
uttte  comm"  reial  basis,  went  to  Californii 
ind  I  ither  took  chiirge  of  already  <  xista 
vineyards  or  start*  il  others  of  their  own 
Urin^ing  to  the  si-rvice  Ihe  ripe  <  xpcrienci 
>f  g  U'ralions  of  wine  projlucers  abroad 
rh' y  mad''  wiut  s  of  such  excellence  as  as 
lonnded  the  connois!?eurs  of  the  East  anc 
of  Europe.  Poor  Gustave  Mahe,  prtsiden 
L»f  Ihe  French  bank  in  San  Fritucisco,  whi 
-ihot  himself  during  an  ab-iTation  of  intel 
lect  caused  by  illness,  was  one  of  the  firs 
to  produce  an  exquisitely  fine  wine  in  Cal 
ifornia.  He  made  at  his  vineyiird  what  h 
called  his  ''Golden  Wine,"  which  wa 
like  an  ideally  perfect  Sauterne,  even  fint 
than  Chateau  Yquem,  and  had  he  lived  h 
would  have  exercised  a  highly  beneficia 
influence  upon  California  wiue  productior 

The  man  who  deserved  most  individua 
credit  for  dvelopiug  the  now  vast  wine  in- 
terest of  California,  was  Arpad  Haraszthy 
He,  at  an  infinite  outlay  of  patience,  laboi 
time  and  money  conducted  experiments 
upon  the  varieties  of  grapes  best  adaptei 
to  wiue  production  on  California  soil  unde 
the  varying  conditions  afforded  iu  tha 
country;  taught  vine  growers  how  to  harvw 
their  crops,  make  the  wines  and  keep  them 
trained  men  in  ths  arts  of  manipulating  anc 
blending  those  wines  to  produce  essentially 
diftVrent  qualiiies  of  excellent  wines  and 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Landsberger  & 
Co.,  from  which  connection  he  long  sine* 
retired  to  build  up  a  business  of  his  own, 
was  the  first  to  manufacturer  an  exceedingly 
good  genuine  California  champagne.  Thai 
champagne,  by  the  way,  was  the  material 
for  many  a  practical  joke  iu  the  earliei 
years  of  its  production.  Califoruians  had 
a  mania  for  champagne.  They  possessed 
an  idea  that  it  was  good  for  the  stomacl 
and  no  mixed  drink  sold  over  a  respectabh 
bar  was  deemed  complete  without  a  dash 
of  champagne  in  it.  As  they  paid  for  th< 
best,  they  were  determined  to  have  whal 
was  highest  priced  and  so  supposably  the 
best  imported  champagne. 

Importers  of  that  costly  beverage 
artfully  kept  up  the  fiction  that  no 
champagne  was  genuine  but  that  whici 
came  from  France.  Constantly,  however, 
gentlemen  were  making  acquaintance  with 
Haraszthy's  chamijagne,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  friends  and  pretty  much  everj 
one,  finding  how  good  it  was  would  say: 
"By  thuuder!  I  don't  believe  Bill,  oi 
Sam  could  tell  that  from  tho  Widow's  oi 
Mumm's.     ConJdn't  you    ftx  up  some    M 
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hat  they  coolilD't  ttll  by  the  laUls  wbut 
lis?  I*d  like  to  play  it  on  them.'*  The 
ralcomo  of  that  fr<.qacnt  tl>  maml  was  th« 
ireparutiou  of  a  siuull  ntuck  of  butlUts 
utrt-ly  for  such  practical  jokeu.  with 
[cnuiuti  for<-igu  labtrU  Hlripped  from  im- 
X)rt<.d  boltlea  aud  corks  braud  d  to  aiatcb, 
jQt  coutaiuiDf;  tht?  California  champuKU*. 
rh«  iuutauccA  ill  which  the  deceptiou  wii* 
l«Uct»d.  thnutjh  it  WttH  practicfd  iu  hun- 
Ireds  of  cashjs  at  Irast,  could  be  couut^-J  on 
joc's  fiugiM  aud  I(>t8  nud  luauy  jolly  snyt- 
>cni  at  '■  I'he  Poodle  Dog"  wrfe  paid  for  us 
he  penalties  of  the  over-coufideut  wuuld-be 
»uuoi>^si-ur8  who  a-s^aiued  to  "know  it 
dl."  It  is  but  just  to  say  thnt  uo  such  de- 
^ption  was  t-ver  practiced  in  comoicrciul 
>a8int!»  Qudrr  Uara^zthy's  mauageiueut. 
9e  WAS  too  proud  of  the  doc  wine  bo  pro* 
luced  to  permit  it  to  go  under  a  fnls©  Ubel, 
Mcept  for  an  occasional  practical  joke. 
Lnd  it  «a^  wine  woithy  of  his  pride.  But 
to  has  produced  b'.-tter  since.  Year  after 
rear  the  Tincyards  supplying  the  several 
:hoice  varieties  of  wine  blended  iu  his 
•Eclipse"'  braud  of  champagne  have  been 
nore  aud  more  perfectly  managed  in  cou- 
orroity  with  his  requirements,  and  the 
esulls  attttiued  have  beeu  proportionately 
mproved.  Large  capitnl  aud  a  perfectly 
tppointed  establishment  nuder  bis  pt-r- 
K>nal.  liberal,  enterprisiug  and  skiUfal  con- 
rol,  have  also  greatly  increased  his  advan- 
Ages.  These  aud  other  causes,  ueidlesa  of 
Mflicularizatiou,  have  conspired  to  enuble 
lis  attainment  of  that  which  has  been  his 
*oal  from  the  commencement  of  his  work 
>n  the  Piicific  slope,  viz.:  The  production 
)f  a  California  champagne  that  ranks,  in 
ihe  estimation  of  all  genaine  connoissenrs, 
18  equal  to  the  best  of  Europe.  And  his 
»DdetoTors  have  been  well  lewarded.  Cali- 
romia  cbamjiagne  is  now  popular  not  only 
in  this  country  among  intelligent  wiue- 
iriukers,  but  in  Europe,  where  Haraszthy's 
"Eclipse"  holds  its  own,  even  in  France, 
(gainst  the  French  chanipagnfs,  appearing 
jverjwhere  on  the  wine  cards  of  the  beet 
clubs,  finest  hotels  aud  mo^t  fasbiooable 
restauraiits.  Tbe  fact  admits  of  uo  question 
that  Califoruia  champagne  has  "  como  to 
itay." 

And  the  same  may  tiutbfnily  bo  said  of  tbe 
California  still  wine>i,  both  dry  and  swett, 
iu  tbiir  many  varieties.  The  popular  ap- 
preciation of  them  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
for  it  bos  required  nearly  twenty  years  to 
bring  them  into  such  favor,  bat  it  is  now 
firmly  established  at  last.  A  number  of 
tbe  more  imi>ortaut  protluctrs,  both  firms 
and  Companies,  now  nin  tb>  ir  own  eslab- 
lisbments  here  iu  N  -w  York  for  the  direct 
lale  of  th  ir  wiU'.-  to  oouHamer-t  without  the 
interv*  ntioQ  of  miJdletown.  By  so  doing 
they  attain  at  Kast  two  good  results,  %iz. : 
the  supply  of  their  pn»duct^  at  prices  wLicb, 
though  yielding  them  a  fiur  profit,  are 
much  below  what  they  couM  be  by  any  of 
b«^r  mode  uf  hnndting  practicable;  and  th*. 
abriolnte  certainty  that  their  reputation  will 
not  be  m^dt;  to  mi[vT  tbrou^jb  any  of  tbe 
wick*-d  arts  of  exteusiuD,  fortification,  etc., 
known  to  tbe  cunningly  midtUemeu.  Sell- 
ing for  themik:lvt8  tb'  y  have  positive 
knowledge  that  every  drop  uf  wine  sold 
onder  their  brand  or  label  is  ubsoluti-ly 
pure,  just  as  they  made  it,  aud  are  able  to 
oomtcientiously  swear  to  that  if  required. 

That  is  a  very  important  matter,  no( 
only  (or  the  immense  advantage  that  it 
gives  in  cumpt^liu^  with  tbe  importers  of 
chetip  bogus  wiueo.  but  OS  the  most  ilTtcW 
ivti  lueaus  of  !•- pressing  the  frauduluut 
imitations  of    Califorma   wines  manufac- 


tured and  vended  in  the  East.  Alluding  to 
those  imitations  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
one  of  them  especially  deserriug  of  caution- 
ary mention  is  the  fraudulent  "fizz," 
falsely  called  champagne.  Gennioo  cham- 
pagne, whether  made  iu  nno  jiart  of  the 
world  or  another,  is  always  produced  by 
one  aud  the  same  process.  The  juioi'S  of 
different  varieties  of  grajxs,  made  into  still 
wines,  are  skillfully  blended  in  varj-ing 
proportions  so  as  to  produce  by  th(  ir  com- 
bination exactly  the  flavor,  strength  and 
color  desired,  are  then  bottled,  and  are  fer- 
mented in  tbe  bottle,  .^fler  a  certain  time, 
when  that  fermentation  has  reached  the 
proper  point  aud  Che  wine  has  thrown 
down  its  sidiment  into  the  neck  ot  the 
bottle,  Ihe  Sediment  is  n-moved  by  uncork- 
ing; a  little  old  wine  with  rock  c^iudy  dis- 
solved in  it  is  added  to  take  t^e  place  of 
the  wine  lost  in  the  proce^  of  uncorking, 
aud  afford  material  (or  mak'ng  more  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  bottle  is  recorked. 
The  bogus  cheap  staff,  mtudaciously  called 
American  champagne,  is  very  differently 
made.  A  quantity  of  tbe  cheapest,  sour, 
low-grade  wine,  hardly  distiuguishable  from 
vinegar,  is  "extended"  with  water,  sweet- 
ened with  glucose,  tinted  with  aniline  dyes, 
or  some  other  coloring  matter,  strength- 
ened with  alcohol  and  flavored  a  little  with 
some  extiact  or  essential  oil  in  minute 
quantities.  This  concocUon  is  bottled  and 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  made  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  marble 
dast.  When  it  is  all  finished  and  ready  (or 
market,  the  wire  aud  label  upon  the  bottU 
are  each  worth  more  intrinsically,  and  have 
cost  more,  than  the  contents.  lusultiug  to 
the  palate  and  injurious  to  both  brain  and 
stomach,  thd  vile  mixture  should  be  faboo- 
ed  by  law,  its  maaufactnre  for  fools  at 
home  made  a  misdemeanor  at  least,  and  its 
exportation,  for  tbe  damuing  of  the  fair 
fame  of  our  good  wines  abroad,  bo  puiiish- 
ed  aa  a  felony.  There  are  evil  practices  in 
the  treatment  o(  still  wines,  to  render  mar- 
ketable those  otherwise  unsalable,  to 
coarsely  simulate  others  of  higher  grade,  or 
to  adapt  them  to  depraved  and  vicious 
tastes;  bat  th£se  are  generally  confined  to 
sweetening  with  glucose,  fortifying  with 
brandy,  and  doctoring  the  flavor  with  onl} 
moderately  harmful  substances,  con- 
sequently are  somewhat  less  abominable 
than  the  bogus   champagne  manufacture. 

This  is  all  a  very  nnpleasant  branch  of 
the  subject  and  is  only  referred  to  as  a 
warning  to  wine  drinkers  and  to  enforce 
what  has  been  said  of  the  ample  security 
against  such  Jangers'afforded  by  companies 
dealing  directly  in  their  own  goods  uith 
consnmers.  Unhappily,  since  California 
wine  has  grown  so  greatly  in  popular  (avor, 
and  its  prodnctiun  has  'become  a  bosiaess 
interest  of  such  enormous  proportions,  it  is 
uo  longer  a  safficient  gnarantcc  o(  tbe 
purity  o(  a  wine  to  know  that  it  certainly 
coiuefl  from  Califoniia.  Tbere  are  yet  there 
ignorant  viticultuniits  and  iucomptUnt 
ners  who,  year  after  year,  produce  onl> 
bad  wine,  fit  for  nothing  but  conversion 
into  poor  vinegar,  or  to  h*  rve  as  the  bjuiis 
for  muuipniutiou  by  uuprincipled  men 
whose  male^c  skill  enables  them  to  make 
it  Seem  good  to  tbuso  who  are  out  experi 
judges.  Both  bogus  champagne  uud  stilt 
wine  are  made  there,  just  as  well  as  in 
New  York.  Hence,  it  is  judiciuus  to  buy 
only  from  thos--  o(  estabUhh*  d  n-putation 
who  deal  iu  what  they  tbems^-Ucs  produce; 
and  if  this  rule  were  g<:uerally  adopted  the 
men  who  now  bring  discredit  upon  the 
name  of  California  wmc  would  vtry  boou 
be  dnven  oat  of  bu&inesa. 


It  seems  ditflcult  for  many  persons  to 
comprehend  bow  it  is  thai  sach  an  infinite 
variety  of  wines  come  from  one  part  of  the 
country,  as  we  get  from  California.  Their 
mental  vision  sees  quite  clearly  how  it  is  to 
bo  naturally  expected  that  wo  should  get 
one  sort  of  wine  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhin>j 
and  another  very  different  In  Jerez,  because 
those  plants  ore  wide  apart.  Aud  they 
may  ev(  a  understand  how  diffiTeUt  modes 
of  proiluciug  wines  may  work  exlri  me  chan- 
ges iu  their  character,  as  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  French  champagne  and  of  UnugariauTo- 
kai.  That  tUfferent  kinds  of  grapes  will 
yield  ihssimiiar  juices,  of  coan»e,  ''goeswitb, 
out  8a>-ing."  Yet,  with  all  this,  they  camnot 
btlicve  that  it  is  all  right  that  so  many 
fiorts  of  wiuts  come  from  California.  Well, 
let  us  see  if  it  is  not.  In  the  first  placi. 
California  is  a  big  country.  If  you  were 
to  scatter  European  principalities  around 
over  it,  he  who  went  afterward  to  gather 
them  ap  would  have  to  employ  a  guide  to 
find  them.  And  in  that  vast  expanse  of 
territory  yoa  can  find  pretty  macb  the  sort 
of  climate  and  temperature  yoa  may  want 
provided  it  is  anything  like  what  coald  be 
expected  of  a  country  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  grapes.     Bhinelaud  is  no  colder,  nor 


gether   Biesliug,     claret,    sherry,  Madvn  > 
port.  Burgundy  and   various  other    win- 
all   of  its  own  manufacturer,  all  perfectly 
pure,  and  all  so  good  as  to  challenge   the 
admiration  of  critical  judges. 

It  is  quite  ]M>isible  that  mischief  has  b*  < 
done  in  the  past  by  the  ill-advised  christen- 
ing of  some  California  winc-s  with  high 
sounding  French,  German  and  even  Italian 
names.  The  plea  of  Ibosfl*  who  have  done 
so  hasbeiu  that  they  mer»  ly  wished  U>  indi- 
cate thiittbo  wines  so distingnishcd  resembl- 
ed those  after  which  they  were  namt  d.  Even 
if  it  was  true  the  moral  impression  pro- 
duced was  that  they  were  imitations,  and 
ooDsequently  open  to  suspicion.  But  it 
was  not  true.  Highly  cultivated  palates 
can  detect  infinite  delicacies  of  flavor  that 
b._-long  to  particular  wiues,  and  that  canuot 
be  imitated.  Imagination  helps  tbe  palate 
along  sometimes,  no  doubt,  and  how  far 
this  may  go  (he  fanciful  stories  o-- 
with  certain  famous  brands  of  v> . 
vey  an  idea. 

Thus  it  is  affirmed  that  one  vineyard  has 
never  produced  exactly  tbe  same  quality 
of  wine  since  a  dividing  lino  was  run 
through  it.  to  make  partition  of  ownership, 
as  it  did  before;  that  another  always   pro- 


is  Portugal  hotter,  than  places  you  can  pick  |  duces  better  wine  in  the  years  when  a  child 


out  in  Culiforhia  and  grow  grapes  in.     Aud 
OS  diversified  as   ht  r   climat:    is   her   soil, 
except  that  everywhere— only    in    the    salt 
sands  margining  the  ocean,  and    npon  the 
cloud-kissed,  rocky  and  snow-capped  peaks 
of  her  mountains — it  is  fertile^beyond  the 
dreams   of    Nature's   bounty.      Tbe   grape 
vine    grows    everywhere     luxuriantly;  f not 
merely  three  or  four,  or  a  half-dozen  kinds 
of  grape  vines,  hut  fifty,  an  hundred  kinds, 
any  number  you  choose  to  plant.     Having 
all  those  natural  advantages   at    his   com- 
mand,  what    is   to    prevent  the  intelligent 
California  grower   employing  any  sorts  of 
grapes  used  for  wine-making   iu  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  applying  any  processes 
iu    vogue    elsewhere,   and    producing  any 
number  of  different  kinds  of  wine  that    be 
pleases?  That  ia  just  what  be  does  do.    If  he 
wants  a  wine  that  depends  for  its  flavor  upon 
aparticuhir  kind  of  grape,  he  selects  a  locali- 
ty iu  which  that  grape  flourishes  to  p*;rfec- 
tiou,    cultivates    his   vines   iu   accordance 
with  the  wisdom  gained   through   ages  of 
experience  in  other  lands  where  that  grapt- 
has  formerly  grown,  makes  and  treats  and 
keeps  his  wine  from  it,  as   should  be  doni 
and,    after  all    that,  "what's   the  matter  " 
with  his  getting  the    wine  be  is   after?     If 
not  an  especial  grape,  bat  a  peculiar  process 
in  its  treatment  is  required,    such,  for   in- 
stance,  as  in   the   making    of  Tokai,   for 
which  tbe  grapes  must  be  left  hanging  on 
the  vines  until  they  almost  brcome  raisins 
bt  fore  they  are  pressed.     He  knows  exactly 
what  should  be  done,  and  he  does  it.     Not 
only  in  the  making  of  champagne  are  vari- 
ous wines  blendtd,  but  in  some  still  wines, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  volume   of  one.  the 
body  of  a  second,  the  flavor  of  a  third,  and 
perba|»s  the  color,  or  fire,  tbe  fourth.     When 
that  is  deemid  desirable,  where  in  all  tbe 
bruad  world  beUeath  the  light  of  the  patient 
stars  cau'sucb  facilities  and  advantt^jt-S  for 
it  be  found  as  here  iu  California?     Why,  if 
necessary    so    to   do,    the    freshly    pr..(is*.d 
jtiiees  of  the  gra|)es,  or  (he  grapt.-8   them* 
si-Ives    in    practically    limitless   quantities. 
can  be,  in  four  or  five  hours,  massed  at  a 
central  point  from  hair-a-do£<.'a    vineyards 
an  hundred  miles  apart. 

K*.*alizaliuu.  oi  ibese  fuuta  will  readily 
enable  Auy  one  to  sve  how  it  la  that  one 
wine-prod  uciog  ooocern  ia  able  to  offer  to- 


is  bom  to  its  noble  owners  than  at  any 
other  times;  that  the  wine  from  a  third 
looses  almost  all  its  distinctive  flavor  if 
poured  into  a  colored  glass,  etc.  Let  that 
all  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  which  is  brobably 
very  little. 

Calling  a  wine  Johannesbei^r  or  Cham- 
bertin  does  not  make  it  either.  Califorma 
wines  are  good  enough  to  stand  on  th<  ir 
own  merits.  With  the  progress  of  time- 
perfecting  methods  of  cultivation  and  maa- 
ufactnre, it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we 
may  yet  have  still  wines  from  the  Pacific 
slope  as  delicate  and  perfect  in  all  re«p««ts 
as  any  that  the  Old  World  can  boast,  and 
when  they  oome  along  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  names  of  their  own  will  be  foand  for 
them.  Meanwhil-?,  let  as  be  thaukfal  that 
we  have  alrt-ady  from  California  an  over- 
whelming abundance  of  snperb,  pore. 
healthful,  invigorating  wine,  good  enough 
for  anybody  and  cheap  enough  for  anybody 
to  drink.  And  let  us  bo  content  with 
naming  it,  in  its  varions  kinds,  aft^-r  either 
the  grape  from  which  it  is  made — as  the 
Riesling,  Zinfandel  and  Muscatel — or  a 
recognized  dass  of  wine,  such  as  hock, 
sherry  or  port. 

The  popularization  of  pnro  California 
wine  sboald  be  a  mattf^r  of  very  serioas 
personal  interest  to  all  tho  community  of 
New  York,  except. perhaps,  the  720  persons 
who  voted  the  "prohibition"  ticket  in  the 
recent  election,  and  who  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  auything  bat  a  theo- 
retical concern  about  such  questions.  To 
those  who  use  vinous,  spinlous  or  ferment- 
ed beverages,  it  appeals  strongly  as  offer- 
ing them  a  drink  that  is  almost  as  cheap 
OS  beer,  yet  far  more  ploa.saat  and  bcocfl- 
cial,  and  infinitely  less  hurtful  than  strong 
liquors.  Those  who  do  nut  habitually 
drink  stimulants  of  any  kind,  still  caanot 
■-'scape  their  share  of  thu  comtuou  iuter- 
tst  iu  replacing,  to  a  lurgo  degree,  thu  evil 
intoxicants  now  generally  used,  by  a  aab- 
stitute  that  will  diminish  druukeoue«s, 
pauperism  aud  crime,  an  tffect  that  would 
inevitably  follow  ui>ou  the  popular  adop- 
tion of  pure  winu  as  a  bvverage  instead  of 
strong  drinks. 


I'm.  Mk^cuaxi  is   th«   only   viuculturai 
paper  in  the  State. 
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FKENCH    NL'RSEBies. 


The  descriptiou  giveu  of  French  nurseries 
by  Mr.  Irving  Rouse  is  intereBting.  Ho 
Bays  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  exists  between  an  American 
and  a  French  nursery.  The  first  thing  that 
Btrikes  an  observer  in  France  is  tho  lack  of 
implements  consiiUred  necessary  on  this 
side  of  tho  Atlantic.  No  cultivators,  no 
harrows,  no  plows  and  no  horses  to  work 
them  with.  Not  one  nurseryman  in  ten 
owns  a  horse,  or  has  any  use  (or  one.  The 
ground,  as  the  Irishman  said,  is  ploughed 
with  a  spade,  is  cultivated  with  a  spade, 
assisted  by  mattocks,  and  the  stock  is  dog 
with  a  spade.  No  use  there  for  tree  or 
seedling  diggers.  It  is  delivered  on  the 
packing  yards  on  wheelbarrows  and  hand- 
carts, and  is  taken  to  the  railway  station  by 
teams  owned  or  employed  by  the  railway 
company,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  is  con- 
sidered part  of  tho  fieight  bills.  As  horses 
are  not  used,  the  ground  can  idl  be  utilized 
—no  headlands  or  fence  corners  left  un- 
tilled. 

The  seeds  of  apple  and  pear  are  sprouted 
in  beds  after  receiving  much  the  same 
treatment  during  the  winter  that  we  in 
America  give  them.  After  they  have  made 
a  little  growth  the  young  plants  are  taken 
np  and  transplanted  about  an  inch  apart 
each  way,  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide. 
The  beds  have  nnrrow  paths  between,  just 
wide  enough  to  stand  and  walk  iu.  After 
this  transplanting,  if  the  season  is  dry,  the 
beds  are  irrigated  by  means  of  water  from 
deep  wells,  raised  by  windmills  or  horse- 
power. The  weeds  are  pulled  out,  but  no 
cultivation,  of  course,  is  possible. 

In  the  plantations  of  larger  stock,  the 
forest  and  shade  trees  are  usually  planted 
in  the  same  manner,  except  that  each  tree 
is  a  foot  or  more  apart  each  way  and  the 
paths  are  left  out.  Our  system  of  deep 
cultivation  is,  of  course,  not  possible — the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  by  hoeing,  and  the  surface 
loosened  np.  The  ground  is  manured 
heavily  and  at  gi-eat  expense,  the  fertilizers 
being  all  carried  from  the  compost  heap  in 
baskets  on  the  backs  of  the  workmen.  If 
some  of  our  people  who  think  they  have 
had  a  hard  time  could  see  women  packing 
out  manure  at  forty  cents  per  day  for 
twelve  hours  work,  they  would  con- 
clude that  there  are  people  worse  ofl" 
than  they,  and  a  worse  country  to 
live  in  than  the  United  States.  A  first- 
class  workman  receives  from  four  to  five 
francs,  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day 
of  twelve  hours,  and  is  then  competent  to 
take  care  of  a  gang  of  men.  The  bulk  of 
the  workmen  receive  three  francs  or  sixty 
cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  In  the  dis- 
tricts near  Paris  they  get  rather  more,  while 
in  the  Cologne  districts  they  average  but 
two  and  a  half  francs,  or  fifty  cents  per 
day.  Land,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceediugly 
high — $1,000  per  acre  being  the  average 
price  of  some  eight  or  ten  concerns  near  the 
larger  towns.  The  dearness  of  land  and 
the  cheapness  of  labor  account  for  the  lack 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  stock  is  produced. 

A  first-class  standard  apple  iu  France 
muBt  have  a  stem  at  least  six  feet  without 
limbs,  and  are  frequently  ten  and  twelve 
feet  high.  Cherries  and  pears  are  grown 
in  the  same  way.  They  are,  oi  necessity, 
older,  rougher  and  not  so  bright  as  our 
trees.  The  green  moss  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
scraped  off  the  bodies  before  being  de- 
livered. The  extra  age  and  size  makes  the 
price  high,  the    naling  figures  being  thirty 


cents  for  standard  pear,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  for  standard  apples  aud  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  for  cherries.  Tho  tree 
agent  aud  dealer  is  not  known  iu  that 
country,  most  of  the  orders  coming  direct 
to  the  nursery.  A  good  deal  of  stock, 
however,  is  sold  at  the  fall  fairs.  The 
peasants  come  iu  from  tho  surrounding 
country  with  a  cartload  of  trees,  and  the 
nurserymen  sny  that  the  peasant  seller  al- 
ways has  on  hand  any  sort  the  customer 
may  ask  for. 

The  conditions  of  climate  are  quite 
different  from  ours.  The  winters  are  not 
so  cold  as  ours  in  the  north,  nor  the  sum- 
mers so  hot,  tender  plants  like  the  Camelia 
flourishing  on  the  West  coast,  while  one 
hundred  miles  inland  they  cannot  be  grown 
at  all,  indicating  a  difference  equal  to  that 
between  New  York  aud  Georgia.  Their 
climate  aud  soil  produce  fiue  trees  aud  fine 
fruit,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Freurb 
people  for  many  of  our  finest  sorts,  but 
neither  the  Frenchman,  nor  the  English- 
man, nor  the  German,  know  what  it  is  to 
use  fruit  as  we  use  it.  In  no  city  iu  Eu" 
rope  can  you  buy  as  great  a  variety  of  fiue 
fruits  as  iu  New  York,  and  in  no  country  iu 
Europe  is  fruit  within  the  means  of  thft 
working  classes  as  is  in  our  country. 


URIED    FBUirs. 


NAXUKAL    DKYINU. 


The  enormous  fruit  crops  of  California, 
observes  the  Sutler  Fajiner,  have  called  into 
life  a  great  canning  industry,  which  will 
soon,  it  it  does  not  already,  excel  that  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Fruit  is 
thus  rendered  imperishable,  and  can  be 
tiunsported  to  the  furthfrmost  limits  of  the 
earth.  But  while  selling  our  fresh  fruits 
in  limited  quantities  to  our  own  cities  aud 
to  Eastern  consumers,  we  had  almost  for- 
gotten our  drying  facilities  that  could  con- 
sume the  entire  product  of  the  interior  in 
the  orchards  where  they  are  produced,  and 
beirg  thus  rendered  imperishable  and  re- 
duced in  bulk,  can  be  drawn  many  miles 
to  transportation  lines,  aud  also,  like  can- 
ned fruit,  will  go  to  the  consumer  iu  every 
country.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  look 
about  us  and  make  such  discoveries  as  the 
merest  novice  may  see  for  the  looking. 
Our  warm,  clear,  rainless  aud  dewless 
Summer  climate  gives  to  our  State  fruit- 
d!7ing  facilities  enjoyed  by  no  other  fruit 
country  on  earth.  No  artificial  dryer  is 
needed.  No  wood,  coal,  oil  or  any  fuel  is 
required  whatever.  The  fruits  need  only 
to  be  spread  to  the  sun  and  allowed  to  re- 
main uutouched  uutil  dry  and  ready  to  be 
packed  for  shipment.  We  talk  about  the 
very  great  advantages  of  the  wheat- growers 
of  the  Slate,  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  those  enjoyed  by  the  fmit-grower 
who  dries  his  fruit.  As  we  contemplate  the 
business  we  can  see  platforms  made  of 
wood  or  cheap  material  stretched  along 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  aud  the  fruit 
transferred  from  the  trees  to  be  dried,  and 
iu  from  three  to  five  days  taken  up  ready 
for  the  market  and  replaced  with  another 
complement.  If  the  climate  and  con 
sequent  improved  machinery  of  California 
can  force  the  wheat-growers  to  the  wall,  the 
natural  California  fruit-drier  can  force  all 
the  competitors  over  the  "  wall,''  no 
matter  how  cheaply  he  gets  his  labor.  Men 
talk  about  over-production  of  frnit,  with 
the  hundreds  of  canneries  and  "  all  crea 
tiou  "  as  a  drier — it  is  impossible.  As  to  a 
market,  our  kinds,  varieties,  qualities  and 
exclusivenesB  gives  us  the  whole  world  for 
,  a  market. 


A  Philadelphia  magaziue — Table  Talk — 
has  an  intelligent  article  upou  Califoruin 
dried  fruits.  It  says  that  the  sptciniens  of 
evaporated  and  canned  fruit  that  have  gout- 
East  from  California  givi-  people  theru  a 
hint  of  the  great  possiliililies  iu  (his  dir»c- 
tiou.  The  peachi'S  have  bet-ngood.  though 
not  so  desirable  iu  flavor,  in  the  o})inion  of 
our  contemporary,  as  the  best  Dcluware 
fruit.  It  is  probable  that  the  tdilur  cf 
Table  Talk-  has  not  had  a  peach  from  I'hicei 
county  yt-t.  What  he  has  seen  must  havv 
come  from  ^ome  other  Stiitf,  But  he  says 
the  phnus  aud  pruut-s  havr  been  very  fine. 
Ktiisius  have  bet  u  improving,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  time  they  will  equal  the 
Malaga  fruit.  Some  specimi-ns  of  almond^ 
and  walnuts  have  filao  been  very  creditable, 
and  our  olives  and  olive  oil  have  been 
[^raised  very  highly. 

The    article   then   calls   attention  to  tht 
Dried    Fruit    Association,  which   has  been 
organized  here  for  the   purpose  of  raisinj. 
the  standard  of  quality  and  values;  extend 
ing  the  scope    of  sale  and    consumplion  o 
these  California  products;  diruiuisliiug  th- 
cost  of  Sflling  to  the  lowest    point  eonsi  t 
ent  with  good  service;  regulating  shipuleut^ 
to  the   various   markets   so   as  to   avoid  i 
surplus  in   some  and   n  dearth  in  others 
If,  says  the  Philailelphiaii,  the*   associatioi 
will  honestly  carry  out  the  ideas  expressed 
in  its  circular.  ther3   is   no   doubt  that  !h 
advice,  suggestions  and  iuformaliou  which 
can  be  given  to  the  fruit-grower,  will  result 
in  better  goods   and   increased  profit — and 
the  fact  must  never  be  lost   sight   of,  that 
unless   an  industry  is  on  a  profitable  basis, 
there  need  be  no  hope  of  its  permanent  de- 
velopment.    But,  if  the  exchange  to  be  es- 
tablishtd  is  simply  to  be  another  gambling 
i  ustitut  ion ,   like    the    Coffee   Exchange   of 
New  York,  where   goods   are  not   actually 
sold  and  bought  by   legitimate   tradesmen, 
but   where,    practically,    bets    are    simply 
made  by  outside  parties  upon  future  prices, 
then  this  association  will  simply  be  a  curse 
to  the  fruit-grower,   the   dealer  aud  honi  si 
people  generally.     If  the  exchange,  on  the 
other  hand,  remains  entirely  in  the  control 
of  business  men   and   confines  all  its  busi- 
ness  to   bona   fide  purchases   and  sales  of 
goods,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  beneficial  to 
all. 


OLIVE    PL4NT1NU. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE    STOCKS. 


The  phylloxera  feeds  alike  on  all  species 
of  grape,  says  the  Atnerican  Garden.  But 
the  European  grape  has  few  lateral  fibres  in 
comparison  with  some  American  species. 
They  give  up  as  soon  as  attacked,  while  the 
Americans  send  out  a  number  of  later 
fibers,  which  go  on  as  if  the  main  roots 
were  not  attacked.  The  well-known  Clin- 
ton grape  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  be  ob- 
tained of  all  these  resistant  grapes — resist, 
ant  not  because  they  escape  attack,  but 
because  they  look  on  the  attack  as  a  mere 
"flea  bite." 


The  State  officers  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  have  organized  an  exhibit, 
which  will  prove  as  interesting  to  the 
general  public  as  it  will  benefit  the  wine 
producer.  The  policy  outlined  by  the 
Committee  is  one  whicn  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  everyone  connected 
with  this  important  industry.  It  is  fair 
to  all,  and  opens  a  new  channel  for  busi- 
ness, which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  most 
important  resoltB  in^the  future. 


Indications  are  that  a  very  large  acreage 
of  olives  will  be  planted  this  coming 
season.  In  many  places  we  havu  visited, 
we  have  noticed  littb- private  utnseries  con-, 
taiuiug  from  5U0  to  several  thousand  trees 
all  ready  to  platit,  and  the  rigular  niirs'r- 
ies  have  them  by  tho  tens  of  thousands. 

Wo  are  glad  to  floo  this,  for  there  is  little 
doubt  of  an  olive  orchard  being  a  profitablo 
one.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
these  orchards  on  suitable  soil,  for  the  olive 
on  an  uncongenial  soil  does  not  do  very 
well,  and  is  continually  disappointing  iu  its 
crops. 

With  us  here  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
such  a  soil  as  is  good  for  the  best  wine 
grapes  is  also  good  for  olives.  They  should 
not  be  plaut+d  on  an  adobe  soil  to  secure 
the  b:-fit  results.  Tht  y  will  grow  and  they 
wil!  bear  on  such  a  soil,  but  they  are  not 
truly  at  home  in  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
uoliced,  the  trees  bear  best  whoi  planted 
on  soil  that  is  graviilynud  that  is  well 
Iraiued,  so  (bat  there  is  no  standing  water 
^vithin  many  feet  of  (hft  surface. 

One  must  not  pLuit  thj  olivu  expecting 
tu  easy  task  to  car*.-  for  the  tr  cs  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  piioe  of  clean  tjlive  trect", 
lud  one  might  b«  tt*  r  not  plant  tLau  to 
plant  and  m  gbct. 

We  advise  in  all  instanceK  jilaniing  thirty 
to  hirty-threr*  feet  apart,  the  latter  dirtance 
[uobably  the  best,  and  covering  Ihe  rest  of 
the  ground  with  grape  vines  eight  and  one- 
fourth  feet  apart. 

It  will  be,  at  least,  six  years  before  tho 
olive  trees  will  begin  to  yield  much  iu  the 
way  of  a  crop,  and  long  before  thiit  time 
the  vines  will  be  giving  good  fair  returns  lor 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  planting. 
After  six  years  the  olive  crop  will  be  an 
item  that  will  coutiuually  be  growing  larger^ 
and  at  ten  years  the  olive  orchard  will  lead,, 
and  perhaps  before  that  time.  But  for 
many  years  a  central  row  or  two  of  grapes 
will  not  be  in  the  way,  and  will  help 
materially. 

Olives  are  just  about  in  the  proper  con- 
dition now  to  gather  for  green  pickles. 
They  should  be  riper  for  the  ripe  pickles, 
aod  slill  riper  for  oil,  and  many  orchards 
will  not  gather  them  for  that  purpose  be- 
fore March  or  April. — Santa   Clara     Valley. 


Evils  OF  Eably  PRUNiNti.—S.  W.  Kirk- 
patrick,  a  practical  orchardist.  contributes 
the  following  to  the  Gilroy  Gazette  on  the 
evils  of  early  pruning:  "I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  of  warning  to  orchardistd  and 
vineyardists  upon  the  subject  of  early  pnin- 
ing.  In  our  mild  climate  of  California  we 
are  apt  to  begin  pruuing  too  soon,  especially 
early  apricots — such  as  Early  Moorpark, 
Royal,  etc.  These  should  not  be  pruned 
before  tho  15th  of  December.  Bartlttt 
pears,  early  peaches  and  cherries  are  also 
subject  to  the  same  natural  laws.  Why  is 
this  a  correct  theory?  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience,  knowing  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  early  pruning  has  a  very 
great  tendency  to  produce  early  blooming 
on  fruit  varieties.  For  this  reason,  and 
by  practical  observation,  I  do  not  approve 
of  pruuing  too  early.  Besides,  we  have 
had,  of  late  years,  spring  frosts,  that  art 
apt  to  catch  much  of  our  early  fruit  when 
in  bloom,  and  this  is  just  what  all  who  are 
engaged  in  fruit  culture  must  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, as  frost  to  a  tree-bloom  means  certain 
loss." 
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CBCsTiirTB  la    i'AUFORariA. 

lo  the  folIowlDg  article  on  this  T&lonble 
Tee,  B.  S.  Soeatb  o(  San  Brnoo,  says  be 
MfIi<rT(s  iU  caltiTftUoD  U  dtserriug  of 
DOcb  uiorf  attention  tbroagbooi  the  »taU^. 

Tbe  "  EDcyclopcJia  BrilannicA.  "  Diolb 
Ktilion  says: 

"Tbt;  Spaniitb  or  Sve«t  cbistanat  CcuU- 
tnta  trsai,  is  a  staU-ly  and  maguificent 
ne,  Datirc  of  tbe  conD(ri<9  bordering 
>n  tbe  Medit4-rnui(«D,  bat  also  riprDing  its 
frait  in  sbclttrred  silnatioos  a«  far  nortb 
18  Scotlaod.  It  Uti-s  Tt-ry  long,  attains  a 
arge  size,  spn^adiug  it**  brancht-s  videly. 
rhe  larg^t  Icuown  cbtAtDot  tr^-e  is  tb* 
amoos  OisOi'jna  di  ctnto  covalli,  or  tbe 
ihestnat  of  100  horsen,  ou  tbe  slopes  of 
ioQDt  Etna,  a  tree  wbicb.  wbi-n  nieasared 
iTrr  100  jears  ago  by  Coant  Bt^rrb.  was 
oand  to  bare  a  circam  fere  nee  of  190  feet. 
rbe  wood  of  tbe  sweet  cbestoat  is  Tulued 
>y  cabiaet-Diakers  and  coopers,  and  among 
£orop«-ao  timbers  it  was  at  one  time  es 
eeniod  second  to  tbe  oak,  wbicb  it  so 
losely  resembled  that  in  old  voodwurk  tbe 
wo  timbers  arc  ver}-  difficnit  to  diotiiiguisb. 
ihe  trf«s  are  ^^rry  abaodant  in  tbe  soctb 
if  Europe,  and  cbestnat^  balk  largt-ly  iv 
he  food  resourcefl  of  tbe  poor  iu  Spain. 
taly,  Switzexland  and  Germany.  Iu  Ii^ily 
he  kernels  are  groand  into  meal  aud  used 
or  thickening  soaps,  and  eren  for  bri  ad- 
utkiDg.** 

A.  J.  Downing,  iu  bis  "Lftndsempe  Gar- 
dening." says: 

''The  cbt-stnot.  for  its  qualities  in 
Landscape  Gardening, '  ranks  with  that 
jng  of  the  forest,  the  oak.  Like  that  tree, 
t  attaina  an  enormooB  size,  and  lis  lon- 
«\ity  iu  some  cades  is  almost  equally  re^ 
larkaMe.  Large  qoautities  of  tbe  fmit 
xe  collected  iu  Franc**  and  Italy,  and  dried 
a  OTens  and  stored  away  for  tbe  winter's 
onsnmplion.     The  tree,  when  yoong,   has 

smooth  stem,  dear  and  bright  foliage, 
nd  lively  aspect  when  adorned  with  tbe 
nmcroos  tight  greenisb^yellow  blossoms 
rbicb  project  beyond  tbe  mass  of  leaves, 
laking  it  a  gracefnl  and  beaatifal  tre«.  " 

CAHFOKSIX    BXPKBIC5CK. 

Abont  1S70  I  planted  a  few  Italian  cbest- 
Qts  on  my  place  at  Fair  Oaks,  near  Meulo 
'ark.  which  I  bear  have  been  bearing  well 
or  the  last  12  years,  or  since  I  left  tbe 
lace.  Here  at  San  Bruno  I  have  a  few 
re^s  that  are  12  years  old  which  have  been 
earing  nats  for  three  or  foor  years.  Last 
Ul  I  saw  two  trees  at  Grufl  Valley, 
lerada  connty,  aboat  20  years  old,  prob- 
bly  15  inches  in  diameter  and  40  feet 
igh,  and  said  to  bear  a  barrel  of  nots  to 
ach  tree  rfgnlarly.  These  nats  are  now 
elUng  in  San  Francisco  at  15  cents  pet 
oand,  and  a  barrel,  if  weighing  200 
onndit,  woald  bring  $30.  and  an  acre 
rith  33  trees,  aboat  f  1000.  or  quite  aa 
inch  as  for  fmit  of  any  kind. 

With  a  large  production  the  price  wooM 
ecede,  of  coarse,  bat,  having  the  world  for 

market,  there  would  be,  no  doubt,  a 
easonable  demand  for  tbe  uuta  daring 
tieir  season.  Large  qaantitief>  have  been 
bipped  from  Italy,  which  have  arrived 
ere  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  is  no 
Huon  that  I  know  of  tu  prevent  oar  snp- 
Jying  oar  own  coontry  with  them. 

Last  year  I  planted  a  good  many  nata 
long  the  creeks  and  waahoats  on  my  place 
lere,  bot,  neglecting  lo  kill  off  the  sqair- 
ria  before  planting,  they  followed  my  men 
Dd  dug  up  nearly  every  one. 

I  then  planted  them  in  rows  in  my  nura* 
ry.  and  now  have  a  considerable  number 


lo  transplant  when  old  enoogb.  I  find  that 
thfy  can  be  transplanted  safely,  and  with 
bat  little  care,  even  at  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  by  catting  off  tbe  taproot  to  aboat  six 
iucb<  fi  in  length,  after  tbe  first  year's 
growth.  I  wonid  take  them  out  of  tbe  nurs- 
ery row  then,  cut  their  roots  off  smoothly, 
.iiid  r  lurn  tbt  m  to  tbe  row,  giving  them 
about  three  feet  Rpaoe  iu  the  rov .  At  tbe 
age  of  four  or  five  years  I  wonld  transplant 
to  tbe  fields. 

The  tree  woald  perhaps  thrive  better  to 
put  the  s*ed  where  yoo  intended  the  tree 
to  grow,  but  there  would  be  a  loss  of  ihe 
use  of  the  fi'ld  for  a  few  years  more,  and  a 
greater  cost   for  protection  and  cultivation. 

Ihere  are  many  bilUides  in  California 
that  are  too  steep  and  brok(-n  to  cultiviite 
with  plows  thrtt  would  be  as  valuable  fur 
chestnut  tree^  as  more  levrl  land.  By  plant- 
ing closely,  and  then  tbiuning  tbt  m  onl 
from  lime  to  time,  there  woald  be  mor^ 
piofit,  perhaps,  than  in  giving  Ihem  the 
■tpace  they  would  tVeutaally  nqatrp. 

Animak  all  U'ce  ibu  nut,  I  believe,  and  if 
ibe  uutu  nbonld  uut  pay,  to  gather  a  few 
u>res  of  groniid  in  tbe  shape  of  a  wood  lot. 
^ruuld  niitke  a  grand  place  to  fatten  hogs 
rvery  fall. 

In  good,  rich,  moist  soil,  I  believe,  trees 
could  be  bri>agbt  to  bearing  witbiu  foar  or 
five  yeaii-,  and  if  alternated  with  p^'ach 
trees  would  require  all  the  ground  when 
Ihe  latter  bad  outlived  their  usefulness.  By 
planting  seed  very  thickly,  a  crop  of  bop 
poles  and  pol>  s  for  barrel  hoops  could  be 
taken  off  annually,  as  the  stumps  sprout 
rigorou  dy  after  the  1  ree  has  been  cut  down . 

I  expect  to  utilize  tbe  waste  places  on  my 
farm  by  setting  chestnuts  out  whenever  I 
can,  and  where  cattle  would  not  disturb 
them.  They  are  well  calculated  for  road- 
way trees,  clusters  to  protect  cattle  and  a 
woodland,  or  rough,  rocky,  waste  place?, 
as  well  as  for  landscape  purposes.  The 
tree  being  decidaoas,  it  is  not  objection- 
able, like  evergreen  trees,  wLich  prevent 
the  son  from  drying  up  the  roadway  in  the 
winter  season.  Neither  are  the  roots  ob> 
jectionable,  like  the  gum  tree,  in  impover- 
if^bing  the  soil  about  them.  The  only  ob- 
jection I  have  noticed  in  the  chestnut  was 
that  it  produces  quite  a  litter  of  leaves, 
shells  and  burrs  on  the  approach  of  frosty 
weather.  This  evil  is  not  unmixed,  how- 
ever, as  this  same  material  will  fertilize 
and  mulch  the  trees  and  thus  improve  the 
soil  constantly. 

The  chestnut  will  do  well  along  the  coast 
in  the  warm  valleys,  and  to  perhaps  4,000 
feet  elevation,  and  from  San  Diego  to 
Paget  Soond,  no  doubt.  The  growth  is  not 
as  rapid  qoite  as  the  gum  tree,  bat  more 
so  than  almost  any  other  tree  grown  here, 
except,  perhaps,  the  poplar.  Tbe  wood  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes,  and  especially 
for  fence*posts  and  fencing  lumbt-r;  also, 
boose  frames  and  inside  finishing,  cooper- 
age, and  perhaps  chestnut  is  next  to  red- 
wood for  railroad  ties. 

There  is  less  difUcuIty,  perhaps,  in  plant- 
ing tbe  nat  saccessfully  than  that  of  any 
other  tree  se«.^.  as  the  nnt  is  large,  and  if 
sound  and  fresh  will  grow  well  if  a  hole  is 
simply  punched  into  the  ground  with  a 
stick  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  loose 
ground,  and  less  if  iu  hard  ground. 

California  chestnuts  that  are  qaite  fresh 
can  now  be  had  at  almost  any  place  wher^ 
outs  are  kept,  and  later  ou  Italian  cbeitt- 
outs  will  be  in  market,  so  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  any  one  to  neglect  planting  a 
few  nuts,  aa  an  experiment  if  nothing  more. 
They  will  do  better  by  cultivation,  but  very 


well  without  it,  and  all  in  all  I  claim  for 
tbe  chestnut  much  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  heretofore  on  this  coast. 


FRrir     BBA!VD1      LE4»l!tLATI09(. 


An  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
wareboosing  fmit  brandy,  "  approved 
October  18.  .1888,  reads  as  follows: 

'^  Bf  it  fnarled  by  the  HkhoU  and  Uoute  of 
ReprtsnUaiirti  of  the  i'tdltd  Statrs  of 
Aii'trica  in  Congrtss  asaembltd^  That  the 
provisioufi  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  rela- 
ting to  the  production  of  fruit  brandy,  and 
to  punish  frauds  connected  with  the  same,* 
approved  Uarch  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  be  extended  and  made 
applicable  to  brandy  distilled  from  apples 
or  peacbetji,  or  from  any  other  fruit  the 
brandy  distilled  from  which  is  not  now  re- 
quired or  hereafter  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  dt'posited  in  a  distillery  warehouse: 
Provuitd,  That  each  of  the  warhooaes 
established  under  said  act,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  established,  shall  be  in  charge 
either  of  the  storekeeper  or  of  a  store- 
keeper and  ganger,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Regulations 
issued  onder  the  said  Act  of  March  3,  1877, 
contained  iu  Series  7,  Ko.  5,  and  Supple- 
ments Nos.  1  and  2  thereto,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended  and  made  applicable  as  well  to 
brandy  distilled  from  apples  or  peaches  as 
to  brandy  distilled  from  grapes. 

Special  bonded  warehouses  may,  there, 
fore,  now  be  established  under  and  in 
strict  compliance  with  said  regnUtions  for 
the  storage  of  brandy  distilled  from  apples, 
peaches,  or  grapes  exclusively;  and  the 
brandy  distilled  from  those  fruits  may  be 
removed  in  bond  from  the  distilleries  and 
deposited  in  such^warhouses.  when  estab- 
lished, and  be  removed  from  one  ware- 
house to  another,  or  for  exportation,  in 
tbe  manner  and  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  said  regulations. 

Jos.  5.  MiujEB,  Commiasioi^er, 
Approved  November  5,  ISSS: 
Hugh  5.  Thoxpsos, 

Adhig  Secrdary  of  ihe  Trmsvry. 


WAOES    IN    IH—. 

The  condition  of  the  wage  class  of  that 
day  as  detailed  in  McMaster's  History, 
may  be  well  examined;  it  is  fall  of  instruc- 
tion for  social  agitators.  In  the  great  cities 
unskilled  workmen  were  hired  by  the  day, 
bought  their  own  food  and  found  their  own 
lodgings.  But  in  the  country,  on  the  farms, 
or  wherever  a  hand  was  employed  on  some 
public  works,  they  were  fed  and  lodged  by 
the  employer,  and  given  a  few  dollajs  a 
month.  On  the  Pennsylvama  canals  the 
diggers  ate  tbe  coamest  diet,  were  hoas<d 
in  the  rudest  sheds  and  paid  $6  a  month 
from  May  to  November,  and  $o  a  month 
from  November  to  Uay.  Hod  carriers  and 
mortar  mixers,  diggers  aud  choppers,  who, 
from  1793  to  1800,  labored  on  the  public 
buildings  and  cut  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  Washii^on  City,  received  $70  a  year, 
or.  if  they  wisheil.  $60  for  all  the  work 
they  could  perform  from  Uarcb  1  to 
December  2tt.  The  hours  of  work  were  in- 
variably from  sonrise  to  sunset .  Wages  at 
Albany  and  New  York  were  3  sbillingR,  or 
as  money  then  went.  40  cents  a  day:  at 
Lancaster,  $S  to  $10  a  month;  elsewhere 
in  rennsylvania  workmen  were  content 
with  $^  in  summer  and  $5  in  winter.     At 


Baltimore  men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  18 
pence  a  day.  None,  by  th^  month,  asked 
more  than  $6.  At  Fredericksburg  ih« 
price  of  labor  was  from  $-3  to  $7.  In 
Virginia,  white  men  employed  by  the  ye*r 
were  given  £IS  currency;  slaves,  when 
hired,  were  clothed  and  their  masters  paid 
XI  a  month.  A  pound  Virginia  inoik«7 
was,  in  Federal  money,  $3.33.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  the  land  over  was.  there- 
fore, $65  a  year,  with  food,  and  perhaps 
lodging.  Out  of  this  small  sum  the  work- 
man most,  with  bis  wife's  help,  maintain 
his  family. 


OLIVe    CCLTTBE. 


George  F.  Hopper  of  Sobre  Vista,  So- 
noma valley,  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary 
gives  his  experience  with  tbe  Mission  axul 
Picholine  varieties  of  olives,  which,  in  view 
of  the  interest  udw  being  taken  in  all  that 
pertains  to  this  valaable  tre«,  is  worthy  of  re- 
production. 

In  1880  I  boaght  from  Mr.  West  of  Stock- 
ton fifty  Picholine  olive  trees.  These  were 
planted  ou  tbe  hillside  in  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil  and  have  been  well  cultivated  each 
year.  This  is  tbe  first  year  that  any  of 
them  have  borne  fruit— a  few  trees  having 
a  few  olives  on  them,  and  the  berrie«  ar« 
small.  In  land  adjoining  this  I  planted  in 
1875  or  1876  about  a  hundred  Minion  olivs 
cnttings.  The  growth  of  these  has  been 
very  fine,  and  the  trees  have  been  bearing 
for  the  last  eight  years,  tbe  crop  being 
heavier  each  year.  They  are  free  from  all 
pests  except  a  little  of  the  black  Bcale, 
which  made  its  appearance  some  two  years 
ago;  was  soon  overcome  by  an  application 
of  a  wash  of  concentrated  lye,  whale  oil 
aoap  and  sulphur,  applied  at  130  def^reee 
Fahrenheit  in  July.  Tbe  following  October 
we  gave  the  trees  a  washing  of  salsoda  and 
water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  tree* 
are  planted  twenty-four  fe«t  apart.  The 
Mission  trees  planted  in  1875  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  Pich- 
oline plants  iu  1880,  the  largest,  are  about 
four  inches  in  diameter. 


POOK    SPANISH     BAISiaS. 


The  Mtrchanl't  M>iU  says:  The  quality 
of  Valencia  raisins  offered  the  trade  lately 
has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Many 
a  grocer  whose  chief  aim  is  to  famish 
good  goods  to  his  trade  has  already  found 
this  fact  out,  and  others  will  later  on. 

A  large  portion  of  the  crop  this  aeaoon 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  rain,  and  in 
very  many  instances  tbe  first  was  not  fit  (or 
consumption.  The  Spanish  packers,  dis- 
regarding the  unfitness  of  many  of  the 
crops,  have  packed  them  in  boxes,  and 
those  boxes  are  now  in  this  country.  They 
have,  in  order  to  deceive  the  buyer,  placed 
gooJ  frait  on  the  top  and  the  poor  below. 
so  that  the  grocer  who  looks  on  the  top 
only,  feels  he  is  getting  the  same  grade 
all  through  the  box.  and  only  discovers  bis 
mistake  when  he  begins  to  retail  them. 

Some  of  the  trade  that  has  diaooTaied 
the  trick  of  the  Spanish  traders  ofEiet  it,  so 
to  speak,  by  offering  the  goods  at  a  low 
price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  re- 
tailer, however,  who  wants  hia  costomen 
to  have  good  goods,  does  not  want  theee 
raisins  at  any  price.  Tbe  grocer  who 
do«!sn't  care  what  kind  his  customers  get, 
wants  them  to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  paying 
full  price  for  them. 


Sabacribe  for  the  MaacmAjrr. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    MEllCHANT. 


Dec.  21,  1888 


TKEATMKNT    Or    BLACK    ItOT. 

lu  ft  rcj-'ort  matlt*  to  the  Frouch  Miuistcr 
of  Aericuittirc  on  oxpcrimciitiil  tests  iu  the 
Irtntmcut  of  the  ilisease  of  the  viue  which 
hns  long  been  known  in  Americans  "Blftcli 
Rot,  ■'  M.  rrillieus  Bays: 

It  hns  nufoitiinfttcly  cstfthlishcd  itself  in 
France  and  is  coutinnally  spreading.  "We 
hoped  for  two  years  after  its  discovery  in 
1885  over  a  very  limited  area  iu  the  elevated 
Tftlley  of  llergiilt,  that  it  wovild  reniidu 
within  these  narrow  bounds,  but  as  early  as 
last  year  I  observed  several  new  centres  of 
the  disease  which  were  scattert-d  here  and 
there  through  the  valley  of  Garonue,  be^ 
tween  Agen  and  AiguiUou,  iu  the  elevated 
valley  of  Lot,  beginning  at  Figeac  and  also 
iu  that  of  the  Tarn  near  Millau  and  of 
Affrique. 

This  year  it  has  becu  observed  near  the 
fine  vineyard  of  Aignes-Morte  by  the  side  of 
Lnnel,  and  iu  Gironde  at  Cerons  not  far 
from  Sauterues.  This  very  moruiug  I  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  Utw  cuutro  of 
infection  in  Charente,  a  region  hitherto  free 
from  the  disease,  haying  received  specimens 
showing  the  positive  characteristics  of  Black 
Uot  upon  grapes  and  leavus  from  Chazelies. 
If  oue  has  witnessed  the  terrible  losses 
caused  by  Black  Rot  and  seen  how  rapidly 
it  destroys  an  abundant  crop,  he  cannot 
refrain  from  haviug  grave  feai-g  for  the 
future,  although  for  the  present  the  disease 
is  confined  to  a  ftw  isolated  points. 

In  the  rei>orls  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressiug  to  the  Minister  of  last  year — after 
having  visited  the  vineyards  where  the 
Black  Rot  had  appeared — I  drew  special 
alteutiou  to  the  early  date  of  the  attacks  of 
the  disease  upon  the  leaves.  From  the 
leaves  the  spores  are  scattered  upon  and 
infect  the  berries  and  with  this  in  view,  I 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  esperimeuts  of 
treatment  might  be  commenced  in  good 
season  and  followed  out  with  care  and  pa- 
tience. 

A  small  infected  area  situated  at  Aiguillon 
iu  Garonue  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lot  and 
badly  diseased  since  1885,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  particularly  adapted  for  use  aa  an  esperi- 
meutal  field  for  trying  the  remedies. 

M.  Despeyrons,  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard,  consented  to  give  his  assistance  to 
all  the  experiments  I  wished  to  undertake, 
M.Lavergne  pharmacist  at  Aiguillon,  offered 
to  luidertake  the  persoual  supervision  of  all 
experiments  which  I  should  indicate  to 
him.  You  yourself  were  willing  to  grant 
to  me  (  uuder  conditions  which  should  be 
exactly  determined  )  the  necessary  funds  to 
ensure  the  testing  of  the  trial  remedies  for 
Black  Rot. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  while  the  berries 
that  had  been  dried  up  by  Rlack  Rot  were 
still  hanging  to  the  vines,  I  asked  M.  Laver- 
gue  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  phiu  which 
I  had  adopted  for  M.  Desperoux's  vineyard* 
by  tarefully  marking  all  the  diseased  vines. 
After  obtaining  these  exact  data  I  could 
orgauiza  the  plan  of  my  experiments  for  the 
following  spring. 

The  part  of  the  vineyard  reserved  for  the 
test  comprised  eleven  succesBive  rows  each 
containii  g  fifty  vines. 

Three  rows  (G,  7,  &  8 )  traversing  the 
midst  of  the  infected  area  were  reserved  as 
ft  check  lot  and  not  treated. 

The  three  following  rows  ( 9,  10,  &  11  ) 
were  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  In 
the  first  two  treatments  {  May  22d  and  June 
23d)  ,  the  mixture  was  made  with  different 
degrees  of  strength  for  each  row;  for  the 
first  (row  9),  15  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  30 
lbs.  lime,  to  22  gallons   of   water;  for    tbe 


second  (row  10),  13  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper, 
13  lbs.  of  lime;  forthe  third  (row  11).  fi  lbs. 
sulphate  of  copper,  -4  lbs.  liuie.  In  the  two 
last  treatments  made  July  2d  and  IDtli,  the 
strength  of  the  mixtures  was  the  samr  for 
each  row, — 13  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  and 
13  lbs.  lime  to  22  gallons  of  wat'  r. 

The  three  rows  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  eheck  rows  were  also  trmted,  the  first 
two  (3  and  4)  by  ean  ctlestc,  containing  2 
pi  r  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  Tor  tin-  first 
two  treatments,  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  hist 
two. 

Finally,  upon  the  last  two  rows  (12  &  13) 
in  the  plot,  different  powders  w  re  applied; 
for  the  first  two  treatments,  cupric  steatite, 
carrere  pcwder,  and  a  mixture  of  1-lOth 
sulphate  of  copper  and  O.lOths  triturated 
sulphur;  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  composed 
of  13  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  and  13  lbs. 
lime,  for  the  last  two  treatments. 

Black  Rot  spots  on  the  kaves  were  dis- 
tiuctily  seen  June  8th,  but  only  on  the  un- 
treated rows.  Uuder  the  iuHuenco  of  a 
moist  environment,  the  disease  progressed 
iu  spite  of  the  first  treatment  and  by  Juue 
IStb,  the  leaves  were  everywhere  attacked, 
but  in  very  different  degrees.  In  the  cheek 
rows  sCiircely  a  leaf  was  intact,  iu  the  treated 
rows,  especially  those  treated  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  diseased  spots  were  very  rare. 
The  applications  were  repeated  on  severa' 
occasions. 

The  first  attack  on  the  grapes  occurred 
July  12th,  when  some  of  the  berries  ou  the 
untreated  vines  showed  the  disease.  July 
13th,  the  three  check  lots  were  everywhere 
attacked  and  the  disease  had  invaded  some 
(jlnsters  in  the  treated  portions.  Uuder  the 
influence  of  constant  moisture  and  a  some- 
what warm  temperature  the  disease  made 
terrible  progress.  By  the  IGth,  the  crop  on 
all  the  untreated  vines  was  lost,  but  the 
treated  viues,  especially  those  haviug  re- 
ceived the  Bordeaux  mixture,  were  resistant. 
Another  application  was  made  July  19th. 
At  this  date  the  diseased  beiiies  which  up 
to  this  time  had  been  reddish  brown, 
because  covered  ^\ith  fniiting  pustules  of 
the  parasite  and  assumed  the*black  color 
and  wriukkd  appearance  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease. 

M.  Lavergue  carried  the  entire  experiment 
through  with  a  painstaking  precision  in  all 
its  details.  The  number  of  healthy  and 
more  or  less  diseased  berries  was  exactly 
noted  for  each  of  the  500  vines.  I  shall  at 
a  later  time  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
a  full  account  of  my  researches,  but  I  wish 
to  acquaint  you  without  delay  with  some  of 
the  more  striking  features  which  were  ap- 
parent on  the  examination  of  July  25th. 

In  the  three  rows  of  untreated  viues  the 
fruit  was  completely  destroyed,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures: 
Row  6  (check)  — 10  per  cent,  healthy,  —90 

per  cent,  diseased. 
Row  7  (check)— 2  per   cent,    healthy,— 98 

per  cent,  diseased. 
Row  8  (check) — 0.23  per  cent,  healthy, — 
99.77  percent,  diseased. 
The   contrast    with   the   following   rows 
treated  by  Bordeaux  mixture  is    very  strik- 
ing: 
Row  8 — 96  per  cent,  healthy, — 14  per  cent. 

diseased. 
Row   10 — 78    per   cent,    healthy, — 22   per 

cent,  diseased. 
Row  11  — 75  per  cent,  healthy,  — 25  per 
cent,  diseased. 
The  treatment  with  eau  celeste  was  effi- 
cacious, but  in  less  degree;  in  the  third  row, 
where  the  best  results  were  produced,  there 
were  42  per  cent,  healthy  and  58  per  cent, 
diseased  grapes.     In  the  next  row,  tbe  pro- 


portion is  25  per  ct-nt.  of  the  healthy,  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  diseased,  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  this  row  was  badly  attacked 
bj-  the  Authracuose  and  its  ravages  may 
have  been  partially  unfounded  with  those 
of  Black  Rot. 

The  simple  solution  (two  or  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper)  gave 
only  Very  moderate  results,  the  proportion 
biiug  fifteen  healthy  to  eighty-five  dist-ased 
berries.  The  powders  also  gave  very  Utile 
satisfaction  since  they  were  subjected  to  in- 
cessant rains. 

In  a  future  report  I  shall  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  and  discussing  the  numerous 
data  f  uruishi'd  by  this  experimi-nt.  It  dem- 
onstrates with  perfect  certainty  the  fact, 
long  suspected  but  not  positively  estab- 
lished either  in  France  or  America,  where 
the  disease  has  ravaged  the  vineyards  for 
several  years,  that  Black  Rot  as  well  as 
Mildew  may  be  arrested  by  copper  treat- 
ments if  the  applications  are  made  at  the 
proiH-r  time  and  iu  the  right  manner. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  treat- 
ment at  Aiguillon  iu  a  year  when  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  were  so  exceptionally 
favorable  to  the  disease,  as  is  shown  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  crop  on  the  untreat- 
ed vines,  is  a  certain  assurance  of  future 
success,  and  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that 
we  may  combat  Black  Rot  by  the  same 
means  that  we  do  Oidium  and  Mildew. 


FUEE    FKIjIT    brandy. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Interu-il  Revenue,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  20,  1888,  has  jrist  been  issued 
iu  complete  form.  In  dcabng  with  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  revenue  by  this  re- 
moval of  tax  from  fruit  brandy,  the  Com- 
missioner says: 

"  It  may  be  observed,  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  frequently  made  to  remove  the 
tax  from  brandy  distilled  from  fruit,  that  it 
appears  to  bo  probable  that  the  relief  of 
this  article  from  taxation  would  lead  to  the 
utilization  of  a  large  number  of  different 
fruits  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  and  to 
the  production  of  an  additional  volume  of 
such  spirits,  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  tax-paid  grain  and  molasses  spirits  with 
which  it  would  come  into  competition. 
Under  the  present  law,  which  practically 
confines  the  brandy  producer  to  the  use  of 
apples,  peaches  or  grapes,  and  despite  the 
endiavor  to  exercise  as  close  a  supervision 
as  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  apply  to 
a  business  carried  on  by  so  many  individuals 
and  scattered  over  so  large  an  area,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  product  escapes  tax;  and  even  this 
amount  is  the  subject  of  complaint  from 
the  distillers  of  whiskiecJ,  who  declare  that 
it  is  perceptibly  felt  in  some  places. 

"  If,  then,  in  addition  to  this  fraudulent 
quantity,  the  whole  legitimate  product  of 
fruit  brandy  should  be  put  upon  the  market 
tax  free,  and  this  should  again  be  swollen 
by  the  unrestricted  use,  not  onl\  of  apples, 
peaches  aud  grapes,  but  of  any  and  all 
other  fruits,  under  the  inducement  offered 
of  competition  with  whisky  and  rum  loaded 
with  a  tax  of  90  cents  a  gallon,  I  believe 
that  the  giievance  to  the  whisky  producers 
would  prove  uot  to  be  an  imaginary  one. 
A  large  quantity  of  free  fruit  brandy  would 
surely  be  marketed  in  localities  where  the 
smaller  grain  distilleries  are  mainly  situ- 
ated, and  could  not  fail  to  seriously  affect 
the  business  of  the  latter.  For  instance,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  operated 
716  grain  distilleries,  having  each  a  daily 


spirit-producing  capacity  not  exceeding  30 
gallons.  Of  these,  an  average  of  not  far 
from  350  was  in  operaiion  each  mouth.  In 
the  same  collection  districts  there  were 
operated,  at  various  times  during  the  fruit 
season,  20C5  fruit  distilleries.  In  good  fruit 
seasons  twice  this  number  of  fruit  distil- 
leries are  uot  infrequently  operated. 

"  If  all  restriction  and  limitiition  were 
removed  from  fruit  distillation,  and  the 
stimulant  of  large  profits  added,  the  dispro- 
portion in  numbers  between  these  fruit  and 
grain  distilleries,  and  the  product  of  the 
former,  must  speedily  increase.  The  cir- 
cumstauces  would  offer  to  the  small  grain 
distillers  the  strongest  temptation  to  meet 
the  free  fruit  spirits  with  illicit  grain 
spirits,  just  so  far  as  might  bo  found  pos- 
sible. 

"The  reduction  in  the  revenue  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tux  upon  fruit  brandy  is 
not,  therefore,  I  consider,  to  be  measured 
by  the  subtraction  of  the  present  collections 
from  that  source. 

*'  A  considerably  larger  amount  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  lost,  while  mischief  to 
the  revenue  service,  and  increased  diflficul- 
ties  iu  the  enforcement  of  the'  law  as  to 
grain  and  molasses  spirits,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  tax  surrendered, 
must  be  seriously  apprehended." 


Till:    HOHE    OF    THE    MOP. 


Puyallup  valley,  the  center  of  the  hop 
industry  of  Washington  Territory,  says  the 
Scienlific  American,  has  recently  completed 
the  harvesting  of  an  enormous  crop  and  its 
farmers  are  congratulating  tliemselves  on 
the  price  obtained— twenty-two  cents  per 
pound.  The  total  cost,  baled  aud  delivered 
at  the  railroad,  was  nine  cents  and  the 
yield  exceeded  oue  ton  to  the  acre.  The 
climate  and  soil  of  the  Territory  and  of 
this  particular  valley,  is  so  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  its  freedom 
from  the  pests  of  lice,  mildew,  and  other 
drawbacks  experienced  elsewhere,  is  here 
so  uniformly  complete,  that  a  maximum 
auuual  yield  can  be  depended  upon  with 
the  same  certainty  as  the  summta's  suu. 
The  only  "glorious  uncertainty"  about  it 
is  the  market  price.  As  this  fluctuates 
from  five  to  one  hundred  aud  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  supply 
and  demand,  the  business  is  truly  exciting. 

Au  extensive  grower,  with  hops  at  five 
cents  per  pound,  finds  himself  unable  to 
meet  his  liabilities,  while  the  following 
year  the  same  hop  yard  may  pay  a  profit 
of  $1,800  per  acre  if  marketed  at  one  dol- 
lar per  pound. 

As  the  land  cleared  of  timber  and  plant- 
ed with  vines,  iu  rows  seven  feet  apart  and 
properly  pooled,  costs  S300  per  acre,  to 
which  must  be  added  a  kiln  or  oven  for 
drying  and  other  paraphernalia,  a  man  of 
small  means  can  only  commence  on  an  ex- 
tremely small  scale. 

The  picking,  which  constitutes  one-half 
of  the  expense  of  raising,  is  done  by  hand 
and  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  every  night. 
It  furnishes  light  and  agreeable  employ- 
ment for  men,  women,  chiUli'en,  Indians 
and  Chinese,  The  two  latter  excel  the 
whites  in  rapidity  aud  thoroughness.  One 
dollar  per  box  holding  ten  bushels  is  paid 
for  gathering,  and  nimble  fingers  are  nec- 
essary to  fill  two  boxes  per  day. 

The  drying  of  the  herb  in  the  ovens  ia 
a  delicate  operation,  requiring  the  experi- 
ence of  an  expert,  as  its  proper  perfor- 
mance gives  value  to  the  commodity. 


Dec.  21,  1888 
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LO?ll»ttM*S     WINK     ITAVI/TH. 

The  fullowiug  inlert^Hiiug  description  of 
be  (Hi<iM>HitionH  of  choic«  liqnont  in  tbi- 
trilif'h  metrii|>olifl,  is  extrncteil  from  n  ro- 
eot  i&sQe  uf  Tid  JiiU: 

The  total  floor  an-n  at  the  runlls  of  the 
fondnn  docks  I!)  n  million  »np<  rficial  ft^-el, 
od  iu  this  8pac(>,  83,(¥X>  pipc-s  of  wiu'^  can 
uily  bu  Btored,  and  th'  u  rontu  fontid  for 
5.000  casks  of  brandy.  TbL-  rnrions 
anltei  are  bnilt  iu  the  fornt  of  a  crjpt. 
*hf  Inrgest  of  thtSt'—th-^  en-il  Taiilt — ct»v 
r«t  fonr  aer^-fl  of  gmnud,  ami  as  we  tiik> 
ar  light,  a  small  oil  Innip  fix  -d  to  the  eud 
f  a  pieco  of  wood  some  Hghtet  u  incb<*> 
mg,  oar  guide  iufortns  ns  Ihot  I  hi  re  ar> 

1  thirt  cellar  alone,  (wenty-one  rail"«  o( 
;antliu{  wire,  or  miuiatnre  railway  lines. 
Ter  which  the  b:irr^-ls  are  rolhd. 

The  roof  for  yards  uud  yards  is  covrreil 
ith  a  beautiful  siiecies  of  fnngnit,  th 
rowth  of  which  is  due  to  the  fiiiue«  of  th 
iue.  a  pv'culiarity  which  is  all  the  uiur< 
oticeiib!e,  as  where  do  bnrrt-U  fiuil  a  teiu 
oniry  resting  place,  no  fuiigas  j;rows  ali'fi, 
t  is  af*  li^'ht  as  feathers,  and  tiibts  tli< 
lost  elaborate  and  artistic  forms.  Sninl 
illockR,  gig.iutic  bnucheR  of  gnip.  s,  loii^; 
opes  which  a  pnff  of  the  breuth  will  stiu) 

2  two,  while  such  delicate  designs  are  l>> 
e  found  h»Te  as  to  make  the  lover  of  Inc. 
Dvj  the  patterns.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
lushrooms  grow,  and  in  the  »  ason  a  g<M>d 
rop  is  always  secor>d. 

•'The  Drawing  Room"  covers  nearly  ati 
ere.  This  is  a  private  Tanlt,  scrnpnloasly 
Uan,  the  sawdust  carpet  unspotted.  It 
}  rented  from  the  company  by  a  well 
:nowD  firm  of  wiue  mercbantii,  and  as  we 
xauiiue  a  cask  called  "The  Duke,"  we 
?&m  how  testing  is  managed.  The  bung 
f  a  barrel  is  never  removed  for  testing 
lurposes,  bat  the  attendant  has  to  bore  a 
mall  hole  in  tfae  cask,  and  the  wine  flows 
uto  the  ''d  ck''  glass.  The  taster  having 
Atisfied  himself  as  to  strength,  the  flow  is 
topped  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  stick  of 
rood.  Every  hole  has  to  be  acconnted  for 
lud  the  total  mast  correspond  with  the 
inmber  of  "tasting  orders"  issaed  from 
bo  owner's  o£5ce.  Sometimes  a  whole 
nrrel  runs  away  in  tasting. 

The  brandy  cellar  covers  aboat  seven 
bcres  of  groand  and  Fome  21,000  casks  are 
eating  there  jast  now;  bat  donng  the 
Franco-German  war  the  aathohties  con 
rived  to  provide  accommodation  for  72,000 
asks.  All  the  brandy  was  driven  oat  of 
^nce;its  value  was  $lOf000,000,  and  au 
(fficial  who  helped  to  receive  the  barrels 
,t  the  time,  ha?  made  the  interesting  cal 
lolation  that  if  they  had  been  placed  in  a 
ine  they  wonid  have  stretched  for  thirty- 
jor  miles.  There  are  casks  of  brandy 
lere — profusely  decorated  with  cobwebs — 
ver  twenty  years  old.  One  of  the  gang- 
rays  is  nearly  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
,nd  in  the  midst  of  this  huge  cellar  runs 
be  snow  lank,  into  which  all  the  sluice, 
now  and  mud  of  winter  is  poured. 

The  "vatting  floor,"  where  brandy  is 
mproved  by  mixing  one  quality  with  an 
»ther,  contains  some  of  the  largest  spirit 
eceptacles  in  the  world,  gigantic  yellow 
ubs  symmetrically  made,  on  each  of  which 
)  pointeil  its  holding  capabilities.  Here  is 
>ne  which  requires  lO.OfX)  gallons  of  liquor 
D  fill  it,  another  Ukes  3,000,  others  2.440, 
,450.  1.500  and  530.  something  like  a 
boasand  gallons  of  brandy  running  ihroagh 
be  taps  every  day. 

The  mixing  process  baa  oeased  at  the 
aoment  of  oar  Tisit,  but  it  ia  whispered 
hat  in  another  comer  of  the  dock  a  large  I 


quantity  of  gin  is  about  to  be  converted 
into  "sweetened.,'  The  "sweetening"  bar- 
rel, holding  the  moilest  qnantity  of  5,iV70 
gallons — into  which  the  gin  in  its  unsweet- 
ened state  is  to  Im»  pound— is  on  one  floor. 
Above  it,  immediately  ovf-r  its  huge  month 
is  All  opening  some  yards  in  length,  and 
ivut  inches  deep  by  nine  inches  wide,  and 
into  this  a  rivuKt  of  gin  is  flowing  from 
the  interior  of  five  largf*  cnsks  which  are 
emptying  thi-mselves  into  the  barrel  below. 
As  soon  as  these  arc  empty,  others  take 
their  place,  and  the  "vat"  filled,  the  sugar 
a  liquid  state  is  added,  the  whole  mixed 
logether.and  shortly  afterward  it  is  boltliH], 
sent  abroad  and  approved  of  as  the  choicest 
'  Cream  of  ihe  Vulley." 

A  word  about  the  bottling  department. 
.\s  fast  as  the  wiu<-  is  put  into  bottle  it  goes 
i>ut  for  eX|«ort,lhe  nuoiber  of  dozens  seuUd. 
Ub^lt  d,  cupsulid  and  packed  iu  casus  every 
luy,  being  400.  A  g>)od  packer  am  case  a 
bnudr.-d  doz'-n  buttles  between  8  and  11 
cli>ck  in  the  morning.  In  the  cellar  bo- 
>w  the  boltlii.g  room — where,  by-the-bye. 
'j(Mj  d>>Z'n  buttles  can  be  placed  side  by 
i  K'  on  tb-  floor — the  barrels  are  kept,  and 
dihongh  the  cellar  is  lighted  with  ga.s 
ifiy-fonr  lumps  are  needed  for  dark  days, 
nine  of  thtse  being  "Davy's."  H*  re  in 
<me  cornel  are  Ihe  wax  pans,  the  merchants 
not  only  having  to  provide  their  own  bot- 
tled and  labels,  but  wax  into  the  bargain. 
It  takes  five  minntes  to  melt  a  pan  of  wax. 
It  is  placed  in  a  copper  pan.  hea*^  over  a 
gas  stove,  and  when   melteil  is  placed  in  a 


receptacle  containing  a  small  spirit  lamp, 
which  keeps  the  wax  in  a  li>iuid  state,  and 
finally  the  case  is  locked. 


MIXTT     HILEN     TO    THE     MOOX. 


The  following  is  (rom  the  Boston  Jferatd 
of  recent  date,  and  is  headed,  "  Bragging 
to  Some  Purpose:"  "  ^hen  some  tenor 
twelve  years  ago,  the  Lick  Observatorj- of  I 
California  ordered  of  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  thirty -four-inch  object 
gloss  for  a  telescope,  the  size  seemed  so 
prrpo>it'-rons  that,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  rather  ominous  name  of  the  donor  of 
the  funds,  it  looked  like  a  fair  and  square 
notice  to  the  universe  that  California  in- 
tended to  lick  the  whole  astronomical 
world,  ^VasbiugtOD,  Greenwich,  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg  included.  'What  was  more 
to  the  porpose,  she  actually  did  it.  A  glass 
of  such  power  was  constructed  as  to  bring 
the  moon  within  200  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  so  to  fornish  its  citizens  with  a 
lunar  line  immeasurably  shorter  than  conld 
be  boasted  by  any  rival  city.  One  would 
think  that  that  were  laurels  enough  for  a 
State  scarcely  forty  years  old.  But  no,  the 
glorious  spirit  of  brag,  finely  developed  as 
it  may  be  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  swells  to 
snblimer  proportions  when  it  catches  sight 
of  the  immeasurable  Pacific.  Everything 
iu  California  has  to  be  on  the  scale  of  the 
Pacific.  The  trees  must  be  400  feet  high, 
and  potatoes  fonr  to  the  bushel.  Why  not 
equally,    observatories.       For    some    time, 


therefore,  ardent  spirits  in  the  State  have 
been  chafing  over  the  idea  of  havirg  the 
moon  as  much  as  200  miles  away.  It  has 
been  making  them  feel  so  lonely  that  at 
last  the  discontent  has  foand  vent  on  a 
pecuniary  scale  so  immense  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  has  been 
etnpowered  to  order  of  Mr.  Clark  a  forty- 
two  inch  lens,  that  will  bring  the  moon 
within  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 
so  serve  Mr.  Lick  himself  vith 
the  same  sauce  with  which  he 
served  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  five 
years  to  do  it  In,  and  $100,000  to  oil  the 
way,  Mr.  Clark  says  he  can  accomiAish  the 
feat." 


VITAUTY    OP    8EKB9. 


A  horticultoral  authority  tella  as  that 
seeds  will  germinate  as  freely  the  se^nd 
year  as  the  first.  The  length  of  time  for 
which  seeds  can  be  relied  on  varies  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  kept.  A  cool,  moderately 
dry  place  is  the  best  for  the  pre«erTation  of 
seeds;  moisture  and  varying  temperatare 
are  detrijDoutal.  Beans,  pears,  pepper, 
carrot,  com,  egg-plant,  okra,  salsify, 
thyme,  sage  and  rhabarb  are  safe  for  two 
years;  asparagns,  endive,  lettuce,  parsley, 
spinach,  radish,  are  sate  lor  three  years; 
croccoli,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  celery,  tarziip 
ore  safe  for  four  or  five  years;  beet,  cacom- 
ber,  melon,  pumpkin,  squash  and  tomato 
seeds  will  grow  when  six   or   ten  years  old. 


EAST   BOTJNT)    THROUGH    FREIGHT. 

Forwarded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  November,  1888. 

FOBWABliED    FBOM  I^    POCSIW. 


AartcLBs. 

Sax  Fraxcisoo 

Oakl^d. 

Loe  AaoBLSs. 

COtTOS. 

Sacrauinto. 

Sa5  Josi. 

Stocktox. 

Maktb^-illb 

1 

703,»tO 

i,<06',3e6 

1,587,170 

"aoioau 

30,170 

20,000 
6.V).000 
128,230 

67.8S0 
2I1.U0O 

42,030 
G,.V52,060 

360,500 

'  iss'sio 

64,900 

168.01U 
61.430 

l,aea,86u 

131,410 

3<,eso 

7,130 

28.030 

172.420 

14,340 

'oi'iso 

317.450 
427330 

"Hwo 

279,180 

^^^j 

84S/jaO 

31.060 

"•i.'eijo 
3,2o6 

Ck>tt)iiit;.(^^lfornullanut>ctaTCd.. 

l>ru^  and  Hcrbe 

1,180 

"43.3S6 

2bc,'9b6 
"s'iiibo 

...  . 

iV9;786 

20.000 

KS4.3H0 
313.710 

'04;6u6 

23,690 

seo 

1,620,240 
67,280 

"aoiooo 

369.900 

nirt  **'* 

■  6.->',5S6 

—**** 

■47,636 

359,360 

20.0OO 

1S4,460 

"lilM 

"aWao 

2»2.270 

.>^ 

37,180 

26,780 

"      Scrap  "  " 

Lumber 

MiM«)lAneou«. 

Uftlt 

Utrrchudbe.  Aafatic  (In  bond) 

143.090 
271,060 

i6&'.2tf6 

8,870 

63,(W0 

"aoiiieo 

"ss^oiio 

■"a6',726 

■■'mto 

5,560 

3.740 



Must&nlScvd 

Nut* 

OU,  Whole 

OilCkke 

1321440 

"&S,446 

iioirao 

^^ 

33,160 

'icsisoo 

20,860 

^ 

P     bftAM. 

deiicio 

1  UUtOM. 

"ifjieso 

20  000 
771,070 

sisi&io 

43,430 
I,fle7,7'l6 

ioiiaw 

37.606 

38,360 

Rice — .. 



•       Mettled 

"ai'.iiia 

'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. 

3»,720 

223.I120 

42^l.l>IU 

33.17" 

18.:H0 

2,57J.»10 

34S.2H0 

82S.1S0 

no.Hio 

182.BI10 

2.niW.!»20 

182.210 

2,JI>«.3V) 

34.070 

5U2,0HO 

27.S10 

:;;;■.■■.■. 

Shinglee.    

Silk 

■M.eio 
i6,'se6 

'9,6b6 

■■.'7,"8S6 

iiisso 

"ssisbo 
issiVso 

'a6,'44o 

S24iit» 

"siMO 

47, (HO 
81,910 

Woolen  Qaodm. 

* 

Totata. 

16,060,700 
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FUIDAY .DECEMBER  21.  1888 


There  sekms  to  be  a  revival  of  coufi- 
deucc  iu  the  future  of  our  vineyftrds,  nucl 
there  is  now  more  talk  of  plautiug  nddi- 
tioiial  ficrcftge  iu  viucynrds  than  of  rootiug 
np  those  already  planted  on  ncconnt  of  a 
ft'W  set  backs,  which  arc  confined  to  the 
wine  indnatiy  alone.  The  market  for  our 
wines  is  yearly  bt  coming  larger,  as  they 
become  known,  and  each  season  brings 
with  it  improvement  iu  quality  the  result  of 
iuereased  experience.  We  are  gradually 
passing  beyond  the  experimental  stages, 
aud  the  future  is  bright  with  the  promise 
that  Califoruia  must  eventually  lead  as  the 
wine  producing  country  of  the  world.  Esti- 
mates of  the  supply  of  wine  two  years  old 
aud  upward  are  small,  with  all  stocks  being 
rapidly  reduced.  This  strengthens  the  opin- 
ion that  better  prices  will  rule  this  coming 
season. 

The  plan  adopted  of  drying  the  surplus 
crop  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  while 
benefiltiug  the  wine  m.aktrs  by  limiting  the 
output,  it  has  enabled  the  grower  to  realize 
a  fair  profit  on  his  crop. 

The  raisin  season  has  proved  highly  re- 
munerative to  the  producers.  The  crop 
has  been  large,  but  even  then  insufficient 
to  supply  the  Eastern  demand.  From 
Fresno  alone  the  shipments  amount  to 
450,000  boxcB,  or  9,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  crops  from  other  sections  of  the  state 
will  be  fully  as  much  more. 


The  Aghicultcral  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  appointed  G.  1*.  Risford,  of  this 
city,  to  make  up  a  collection  representative 
of  the  fig  industry  of  California  for  the 
Paris  Exposition.  It  is  dt  sirable  to  make 
the  exhibit  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
with  that  view,  choice  samples  of  dried  figs 
of  all  varieties  grown  in  the  State,  as  well 
as  crystallized,  pickled  and  preserved  figs  of 
all  kinds,  are  wanted.  Parties  able  and 
willing  to  contribute  to  this  display  should 
pack  the  fiuit  in  the  most  attractive  style 
aud  forward  by  express  to  G.  P.  Eixford, 
care  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
where  express  charges  will  be  paid.  As 
the  time  in  which  the  collection  must  be 
made  np  is  short,  it  is  hoped  contribntors 
will  be  prompt.  Further  particulars  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  G.  P.  Eixford, 
B'28  Califoruia  street,  this  city. 


A  NKW  ottnrNANCE,  adopted  by  tbo  Board 

of  Alih  rmcu  of  New  York,  nqniring  hcre- 
afler  that  all  vegetjihles,  fruits  and  ln-rrit-s 
shall  be  sold  by  weight,  and  that  the  weight 
or  contents  of  every  package  be  plainly 
marked  on  the  outside,  will  interest  Cali- 
fornia shippers,  especially  Section  3,  which 
is  as  follows: 

*'  Every  barrel,  bag,  box  and  basket  and 
crate  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  berries 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  sold  in  any 
of  the  public  markets  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  or  within  the  limits  thfreof,  or  in  any 
of  the  public  streets  in  said  city,  in  any 
other  way  than  provided  for  iu  previous 
sections,  shall  be  labeled,  stumped  or 
marked  outside  thereof,  in  plain  K-tt^'rsand 
numerals  of  au  inch  iu  size,  with  the  equal 
and  correct  measurement  or  weight  of  the 
couteuis  thereof." 

The  ordinance  mnst  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Mayor  or  be  passed  over  his  veto 
before  it  becomes  a  law. 


Some  grapk-gbowers  in  the  Honsatouic 
Valley,  Connecticut,  have  had  the  leaves  of 
their  vines  eaten  on  tbe  under  side,  and  in 
order,  like  soldiers— each  leaf  being  wholly 
eaten  before  another  is  attacked.  This 
inr.ect  is  the  American  procris,  or  proces- 
sion moth.  Procris  Americana  Harris.  It 
is  a  small  moth,  and  usually  is  not  seriously 
injurious  iu  vineyards.  In  the  small  quan- 
tities in  which  it  uuually  occurs,  it  is  best 
destroyed  by  cutting  and  burning  the  leaves 
on  which  it  appears.  Should  the  insect 
become  numerous,  it  would  be  well  to 
apply  pyrcthrum  powder  or  an  emnlsion  of 
kerosene  oil.  It  would  bo  dangerous  to 
apply  Paris  green  or  London  puii)le  at  the 
season  at  which  this  pest  appears. 


TnK  FLoniDA  orange  crop  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000  boxes,  more  thau  double  the  pro- 
duct of  any  previous  year.  Each  box  holds 
on  au  average  150  oranges,  which  will  be 
ft  ton  for  ever}'  person  in  the  Uuit'fd  States. 
In  commenting  upon  this  increased  pro- 
duction, the  St.  Louis  (Jiobf-Df^nncrat  says 
this  is  true  of  Califoruia  as  well  as  Florida. 
The  enormous  consumption  of  oranges  is 
tallied  by  the  equally  increased  consump- 
tion of  grapes  and  berries. 


The  number  of  inquiries  which  have 
come  to  us  from  the  East  and  abroad  con- 
cerning the  Fiazier  process,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a  descriptive  article  iu  The 
Mkrchant,  show  to  good  advantage  the 
value  of  the  paper  as  an  advertising  medium. 
The  Mekchant  is  read  by  vine-growers  and 
wiue-makers  iu  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
its  rapidly -increasing  circulation  is  the 
luost  satisfactory  proof  that  its  efforts,  on 
behalf  of  the  viticultural  industry  of  Cali- 
foruia, are  fnlly  appreciated. 


The  duty  on  Italian  wines  in  France  is 
20  francs  per  lu^ctolitre.  In  order  to  enable 
]  Italian  Wine  Merchants  to  export  domestic 
wiuos  to  that  country,  the  Government 
allows  them  a  drawback  of  12.85  francs  on 
all  wines  having  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
159°,  and  gets  the  railroads  to  reduce  the 
freights  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  differ 
ence. 


An  exchange,  which  devotes  consider- 
able time  aud  labor  to  the  completion  of 
crop  statistics,  has  computed  the  value  of 
Califoruia  products,  for  1S89,  at  the  magnifi- 
cent totals  of  $350,000,000.  Thewiue  crop 
is  estimated  at  30,000,000  gallons,  worth, 
when  fully  prepared  for  the  market,  at 
least  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  new  in- 
vention, that  of  ageiug  wines  by  electrity, 
will,  it  is  further  claimed,  give  this  State  an 
important  advantage.  The  fruit  crop  is 
valued  at  eighteen  millions.  These  flatter- 
ing prospects  are  based  upon  the  abundant 
rains  that  have  fallen  during  the  past  two 
weeks. 


At  the  Berlin  exhibition  of  Portuguese 
wines,  150  casks  and  2000  boxes  have  ar- 
rived from  the  Douroj  the  dessert  wines, 
especially  the  Muscatels,  are  pronounced 
magnificent;  the  German  palate  docs  not 
take  to  the  table  wines  so  easily,  being  ac- 
customed to  Bordeaux.  What  have  struck 
the  Gerniaus  most  are  the  long  necks  of 
Portuguese  white  wiae  bottles.  These 
seem  to  meet  with  universal  approbation 
because  they  are  so  handy  in  pouring  out 
wiue  across  the  table.  Some  of  the  table 
wines  are  found  suitable,  others  too  fiery. 
The  task  of  the  jury  is  not  goiug  to  be  au 
easy  one,  there  being  1000  different  sorts 
represented  by  60,000  bottles. 


Some  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  have  been  donated  to 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  on  couditiou 
that  stations  for  experimental  purposes 
shall  be  estabiiehed  by  the  Board  through- 
out the  State.  It  is  probable  that  the  Board 
will  at  once  enter  upon  the  desired  work, 
and  a  number  of  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  are 
now  ready  for  transplantation. 


Julius  Dressel,  of  Sonoma,  is  back  from 
his  trip  to  Geruumy.  When  he  went,  he 
took  samples  of  white  wiue  with  him,  and, 
according  to  Germau  experts,  they  are 
worth  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  gallon,  the 
latter,  for  ordinary  Riesling.  Resistant 
vines  are  not  the  favorites  in  Germany  that 
they  are  in  France. 


A  NEW  DISEASE  has  broken  out  among  the 
grapevines  of  Santa  Ana  aud  San  Gabiiel 
valleys  of  Califoruia.  It  is  termed  the  sap- 
sour,  and  the  cause  of  it  no  one  knows. 
The  vines  begin  to  wither  aud  in  a  short 
time  die.  The  disease  is  infectious  and 
spreads  very  rapidly. 


The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is 
about  to  publish  a  valuable  pamphlet  on 
olives,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  a  few  days.  It  is  compiled  by  Secretary 
Long,  and  is  finely  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts. It  is  the  first  treatise  on  olives  ever 
published  by  this  department. 


When  Hamburg  recently  entered  the 
Custom's  Union,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  iu  that  city  not  less  than  110  whole- 
sale wine  merchants,  without  countiug  the 
Spanish  and  Hungarian  bodegas,  showing 
an  increase  in  their  number  of  40  per  cent, 
the  last  three  years. 


H.  W.  Ckabb,  for  the  producers;  I. 
Landsberger,  for  the  brokers,  and  Arpad 
Haraszthy,  for  the  dealers,  are  now  engaged 
in  perfecting  the  details  of  the  disposal  of 
wiue  in  the  new  Exchange. 


Mr.  Parrott  has  5000  olive  trees  set  out 
on  his  place  iu  Napa  county.  In  a  few 
years  he  will  have  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  valuable  homes  to  be  found  iu 
the  State.  

The  grape  season  is  not  over  yet  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  neighborhood  of  Silma 
green  grapes  can  still  be  found  on  the 
vines,  and  another  crop  is  expected  after 
the  New  Year. 


K4Te    FlKLtft'S     MIHSION. 


Kate  Field,  who  is  "preaching  thet^i>'^pe 
of  the  grape"  iu  the  East,  has  sent  a  Utterl 
to  the  Vilieultural  Commissioners,  in  which 
she  says  that  she  will  p-obably  lecture  be- 
fore the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  of  New 
York,  if  arrangements  can  be  made.  Be- 
fore she  applied,  the  club's  list  of  lecturers 
was  full,  but  it  is  believed  that  provision 
can  be  made  for  her. 

She  has  had  quite  good  enccess  in  ad- 
vancing the  use  of  wiue  as  a  substitute  for 
ilistilled  liquors.  The  various  i>rohibitiou 
editors  have  addressed  questions  to  her  for 
replies,  which  tbcy  will  get.  One  of  the 
most  favorable  letters  yet  received  is  that  of 
Howard  Crosby,  a  New  York  preacher.  It 
is  as  follows: 

IIG  East  Nineteenth  Street,  \ 
New  Yobk,  Dec.  0,  1H88.      / 

Deae  Miss  Field: — I  believe  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of 
pure  native  wine  in  our  country  would  prove 
the  best  practical  measure  toward  true  tem- 
perance. The  principal  reasiin  why  tem- 
perance measures  have  failed  with  us  is 
that  the  common  sense  and  commou  con- 
science will  not  allow  the  indiscriminate 
condenmatiou  of  all  drinks  that  contain 
alcohol.  The  distinction  that  actually 
exists  between  fermeuted  aud  distilled 
liquors  mnst  be  regarded  in  all  temperance 
measures  that  will  prove  successful.  If 
cheap  native  wines  could  fake  Ihe  place  of 
disti'Ud  liquor  as  a  beverage,  the  cause  of 
temperance  would  mark  its  greatest  ad- 
vance. I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  this 
will  be  achieved. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Howard  Cbosrt. 


THE    NEW     VINE    DISK.ISK. 


Editor  MEEriiANT:  The  grape-root  dis- 
ease iu  some  Los  Angeles  vine3*ard8  is  called 
the  grape-root  mold  in  Europe. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  sap  disease  or  caused  by 
diseased  sap.  The  roots  and  vines  should 
be  most  carefully  destroyed  by  fire.  Its 
canse  is  not  definitely  known.  The  only 
cure  known  is  the  thorough  uprooting  of 
all  infected  vines,  as  well  as  a  double  circle 
of  iuaffected  vines,  to  starve  the  disease,  as 
the  mold  spores  reach  out  through  the 
ground  for  fresh  nourishment.  (The  mold 
is  generated  between  the  two  barks.)  A 
term  of  six  to  eight  years  is  requisite  to 
accomplish  this.  Yom*s, 

M.  Denicee. 

Fresno,  December  13,  1888. 


A  New  Seedless  Grape. — An  Eastern 
viticultural  paper  reports  the  propagating 
of  a  new  seedless  grape,  by  a  Sutter  county 
^•ape-grower,  aud  is  declared  to  be 
superior  to  the  seedless  Soltana  or  any 
other  seedless  variety  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia. William  Thompson,  of  Sutter 
county,  originated  the  variety  from  the 
fruit  of  some  cuttings  he  obtained  from  a 
nursery  iu  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  from  some 
comparatively  young  vines  a  yield  of  sixty 
pounds  each  has  been  obtained.  The  grape 
has  been  named  the  Thompson  Seedless. 


An  Eastern  Exchange  says,  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  now  purchasing  cocoons  of  the 
crop  of  1888.  Persons  haviug  any  for  sale 
should  communicate  with  him  at  once  and 
obtain  a  circular  relating  to  the  terms  of 
purchase.  If  you  have  not  yet  applied  for 
silk  worm  eggs  for  188D,  do  so  at  once  so 
that  your  application  may  not  arrive  too 
late. 


Dec.  21,  1 
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eRAFTIMU    TO    MVKCATS. 


Editob  MKBcaurr: — I  was  mnch  pleased 
with  the  late  article  iu  yoar  columns,  en- 
titled "Grafliug  to  Mnscats."  From  it,  I 
gleaned  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  hare  no  doubt  many  others  did 
the  snme.  It  is  jnst  such  articles  that  are 
especially  valuable  to  the  beginner,  be- 
caoso  they  contain  a  d<-8cription  of  the 
experience  of  many,  in  different  sections 
from  which  one  can  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 

I  had  intended  grafting  many  of  my 
Tines  to  more  desirable  varieties  neit 
spring,  and  previous  to  seeing  the  article, 
aulidpated  the  jiib  with  many  misgivings, 
now,  however,  I  feel  assured  of  success. 
To  the  end  that  some  one  may  gain  a  point 
or  two  I  wfll  give  a  little  of  my  ex|>erience. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  our  section: 
(Culfai)  b»iug  the  most  easterly  point  in 
California  at  which  grapes  can  be  raised 
ind  immediately  on  the  line  of  the 
C.  P.  K.  K.,  which  gives  us  direct  com- 
munication with  thf  markets  of  the  Eastern 
States,  the  most  of  ns  have  plantid  our 
rineyards  to  Table  Grapes  and  so  far  see 
ao  reason  to  regret  it,  though  had  we 
known  more  would  have  loft  out  many  of 
.he  varieties  we  planted. 

An  analysis  of  prices  for  California 
drapes  in  the  Eastern  market  duriug  the 
»8t  season  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
ihipping  qualities  of  a  Grape  are  of  the 
irst  importance.  N.xt  its  appearance, 
vhich  includes  size  and  color.  Flavor 
x)mts  third  and  seems  to  be  of  the  least 
mportance,  though  I  think  this  may  possi- 
bly change  in  the  future. 

The  Grape  that  seems  to  combine  these 
onditions  to  the  greatest  extent  so  far  is 
he  Flame  Tokay  which  in  this  locality 
hough  ripening  a  little  late  is  finer  colored. 
nd  more  W-nnliinI,  than  in  any  other  pan 
i  the  State,  if  I  may  except  those  grown 
a  the  Santa  Cru?.  Mountains.  It  is  also 
ery  prolific  though  subject  to  sun-bum 
rhich  I  think  may  be  avoided  by  summer 
runing.  Without  doubt  this  Grape  de- 
Brves  the  first  place  among  Table  Grapes. 
The  next  to  claim  attention  is  the  Purple 
tamascns,  called  by  some  lilue  Malvoise, 
ut  there  ore  some  here,  who  claim  that 
le  Black  Fcrrnrra,  Black  Morrocco  or 
^michou  should  take  second  place  and  it 
ill  take  a  couple  of  seasons  to  fully  deter- 
line  the  fact,  they  are  all  excellent  ship- 
ers  and  the  Black  Morrocco  grows  to  an 
aornions  size  of  berry  but  not  large 
inches  which,  however,  is  not  detrimental, 
eing  easier  packed . 

The  Muscat  comes  third  though  many 
ould  give  it  first  place.  This  Grape  does 
»t  set  as  well  as  in  the  valley  but  the 
Ivor  is  said  to  bo  superior,  certainly  it 
>ems  to  contain  within  its  skin  all  that  is 
I  be  desired. 


of  Wine  Grapes  has  been  set  out  and  it  is 
the  expectation  of  those  interested  that  a 
suiK-rior  wine  can  t)e  made  from  the  Zin- 
fandel  grape  grown  at  this  altitude  ( Uiti 
feet),  at  all  events  the  vine  does  well  and 
fully  ripens  a  very  sweet  and  palatable 
second  crop  of  grapes,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  wine  will  speak  for  ilsilf  since 
considerable  was  manufactured  this  season. 

W.  G.  HCBLIT. 

Colfax,  Col.,  December  9,  1888. 


THE     W I \  K  <MIO H  ER.*I. 


The  Ke;;iilHr  Seinl  antiiinl    Mei^lius 
NCAtc  t  IticiilCaritl  (oiuinlNMlonertt. 


The  Em|<eror  which  has  a  good  record  in 
10  valley  has  fruited  with  mo  during  the 
LSt  two  seasons  but  has  not  como  up  to 
y  expectations— it  grows  very  rank  but  is 
shy  bearer  and  ripens  so  late  that  the 
ins  are  likely  to  catch  it,  but  they  are  so 
Tu  that  notwitlistanding  the  many  heavy 
ins  we  have  had  lately  there  are  many 
le  bunches  on  the  vines  at  present  writ- 
g  but  their  appearance  belies  their  taste 
r  they  are  rather  insiped. 
The  Koso  dc  Pern,  Chasselos,  Black 
imbnrg,  Pineanx,  all  deeerre  a  place  but 
&  deficient  in  the  shipping  qmility  though 
to  flavor  I    think  them    ahead  of    the 


The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners 
was  held  during  the  week. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
Miss  Kate  Field  stating  that  she  would  de- 
liver her  first  public  lecture  iu  New  York, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  the  same  would  be 
about  $.500.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Doyle, 
Miss  Field  was  authorized  to  expend  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $500  in  the  necessary- 
expenses  of  a  public  lecture,  to  be  deliver- 
ed in  the  city  of  New  York,  iu  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  California  wine. 

Miss  Field  also  wrote  that  she  has  re- 
cently introduced  Miss  Mary  Anderson  to 
sound  California  claret,  and  that  the 
charming  actress  was  dilighUd  to  find 
that  her  native  State  produced  so  excellent 
and  pure  a  bevemge.  She  also  inclosed 
letters  from  many  noted  persons  in  the 
East  to  show  that  her  work  for  this  com- 
mission was  well  received. 

In  reference  to  the  disease  which  is  dev- 
astating the  vineyards  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Sir.  Shorb  stated  that  Mr.  Dowlen, 
the  txpert  appointed  by  this  commi-ssion  to 
investigate  this  disease,  was  working  very 
hard  and  was  studying  the  whole  disease 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  but  that  up  to 
the  prosint  time  he  had  not  discovered  the 
true  cause  of  the  distase,  but  he  was  posi- 
tive that  it  *-as  not  caused  by  any  insect. 
Mr.  Shorb  further  stated  that  thousands 
of  acres  were  being  destroyed  by  this  dis- 
ease, and  if  it  was  not  checked  that  all  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  south  were  doomed. 
He  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  same 
disease  had  appeared  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  advised  the  other  Com- 
missioners to  be  on  the  outlook  for  it.  He 
also  thought  that  the  commission  should 
use  every  means  in  its  power  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  if  possible  to 
check  it.  Ho  further  stated  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, asking  tha  assistance  of  his  depart- 
ment iu  the  erection  of  a  conservatory, 
where  the  disease  could  be  studied  during 
the  winter;  and  also  that  he  send  an  expert 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  expert 
employed  by  this  commission.  In  answer 
to  this  letter,  Mr.  Colman  stated  that  the 
department  could  not  famish  any  money 
for  building  the  conservatory,  but  that  next 
spring  he  would  send  out  an  expert  to  as- 
sist the  commission  in  its  work.  Mr.  Shorb 
stated  that  through  instructions  from  the 
Execnlive  Committee  of  this  commission 
he  had  built  a  small  conservatory,  where 
the  kmperatore  could  bo  regulated  so  that 
the  green  leaves  could  be  forced  out  on  the 
vines  and  the  disease  studied  during  the 
winter.  The  commission  then  indorsed  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Shorb,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.   Doyle,  Mr.    Shorb  was   appointed    ■> 


tion  of  the  disea^  and  to  correspond  far- 
ther with  the  Department  of  Agricnltare  at 
Washington,  stating  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and,  if  possible,  that  the  Dei>art- 
ment  should  send  on  their  expert  at  once, 
so  that  the  work  can  bo  carried  on  during 
the  winter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Krag.  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  cir- 
cular de-scribing  the  dis<-ase,  and  to  send  it 
out  at  once  to  all  the  vineyardists  of  the 
State,  with  the  request  that  they  keep  a 
lookout  for  the  disease  and  to  report  it  to 
this  office  wheu  discovered. 

The  Commissioners  then  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  permanent  exhibit  in  Piatt's 
Hall,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  the 
details  outlined  in  the  circular  sent  out  by 
the  secretary  were  adopted,  and  on  motiou 
of  Mr.  Shorb,  the  secretary  w-as  made  gen- 
eral manager,  and  tho  officers  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  plans  as  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Krug  then  movtd  that  a  special 
Committee  on  Legislation  be  appointed, 
and  the  president  appointed  on  that  com- 
mittee Messrs.  Doyle,  Manlove  and  West 
President  Wetmore  then  stated  that  at 
the  last  meelluK  of  the  board  it  was  decided 
that  the  commission  gather  together  repre 
sentative  samples  of  wines  and  brandies 
and  send  them  as  a  State  collection  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  ho  would  therefore 
now  instmct  the  Commissioners  to  select 
such  samples  from  their  districts  and  to 
send  them  to  this  office  before  tho  1st  of 
January,  so  that  the  secretary  can  prepare 
them  for  shipment. 

Chief  Executive  Officer  Wheeler  reported 
that  he  was  making  selections  of  dried  Zin- 
fandel  and  other  wine  grapes  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  sending  them  to  Paris  and  Bor- 
deaux in  order  to  a.scertain  their  value  for 
wine-making  purposes,  and  also  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  a  market  there  would  be  for 
large  quantities  of  them.  While  on  this 
subject  Dr.  Manlove  stated  that  some  dried 
grapes  in  his  district  bad  sold  as  high  as 
3\  cents  per  pound,  by  the  carload:  that 
the  Chasselas  and  Burger  made  verj-  fine 
dried  grapes,  and  that  the  Ziulandel  was 
one  of  the  easiest  to  dry. 


WHOiesALE    MARKET. 

ytiotstioni  ^ven  ue  tnr  Uif«  loU  to  ttw  whole 
■aJ*^  tnje. 

IIUtm,  Qiuiten  Md  Kisbxia.  2S,  SO  U<1  76  cent. 
lilKlier  re»i>ectlr«j  Oaa  whole  hox  prlco. 
Ixmilnn  {.avers,  choice  per  box  J2  0<M 

u,;™.  per";,,'^.'^.. '.■...:■.. :;;;;;::  ^  «>*  ?  f-^ 

Locwc  )la*cat«ls,  common,  per  box....  I  40M  1  611 

;•      ;;        choice.      ■<     ......         «  i  76 

uncy,          ••      "  ....  At  2  OO 

lnrt*niro«J     "    In  ncfcs.  per » 4^        5c 

"        6«    6V: 

"        4«|        5c 

.  „   ,              "        per  20-1..  box 9(10 

SulUou,  Ofibreacbni.  in  boxM  Vl>  te 

bie*ch«i. "    "      .....^*.;;;;', 

CANSKD  OXAm. 

Cr»pc«,  Miuicat.  2».j  IU.  «  1  40^  1  60.  OiJls.  4  60c 
3.tt^  Urii     2  25«  2  45 

SuD  DrietJ  Onpea,  StemlcM,  ikf, 

Sun    "  t'DSU-mmeJ,  tkj, 


SttmnieiJ 


..3«4  Sii 


SURRr  ttiiolnllona. 


Califomia  Sugar  Befinery  price  list  dated 
Di-cember  •2Gth:  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  ly,c; 
Circle  A  Crashe<l,  7>  Jc;  Fine  Crashed,  T%<i; 
Extra  Powdered,  Tj^ic;  Dry  Granulated, 
7c;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  Cj^c;  Extra  C, 
■5",c;  Golden  C,  SJ^r;  Star  Drips  Syrnp, 
in  bbis  ,  17^c;  hf  do,  •'Oc;  5-gall  kegs, 
'ioc:  1-gall  tins,  35c   per   gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  December  20th:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,  l%c;  Circle  A,  Crushed,  ly,c;  Fine 
Crashed,  ly^c;  Powdered,  7>  Jc;  Extra  Fiuo 
Powdered,75;c;  Dry  Granulated,  XX  7H'o, 
Dry  Granulated,  7c;  Confectioners'  Cif. 
cle  A,  C-,c:  Extra  C,  5 -.c; Golden  C,  5»ic. 
American  Golden  Syrnp,  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon. 


Latest  bepobts  from  the  Son  Francisco 
grape  market  show  suuill  ofTerim.-ii  and  light 


sales. 


COFFEE    ASJD     IT*     EFFECTS. 


Coffee  owes  its  stimulating  and  refresh- 
ing qualities  to  caffeine.  It  also  contains 
gum  and  sugar,  fat,  acids,  caseine,  and 
wood  fibre.  Like  tea,  it  powerfully  in- 
creases the  respiration;  but,  unlike  it, 
does  not  affect  ita  depth.  By  its  use  the 
Mr.  King  reported  that  he  was  gathering    rate  of  the  pulse  is  increased  and  the  ac- 


statistics  in  his  district  and    would  soon  be 
able  to  hand  in  his  report  for  1888. 
The  meeting  then  adjonmed. 


Keeping  Gbapes.— The  late  E.  P.  Boc 
kept  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana  and  lona 
by  picking  on  a  clear  day,  using  grape 
scissors  so  as  not  to  .handle  much,  remov- 
ing all  imperfect  berries  and  placing  in 
clean,  dry  eariheru  jars,  in  layers  a  bnnch 
deep,  and  filling  the  jars  in  this  way: 
Place  a  double  sheet  of  paper  over  the  top 
layer,  and  put  on  the  lid.  Strong,  un- 
bleached muslin  is  pasted  entirely  over  the 
lid  or  cover  of  the  jar;  when  tho  covering 
has  fully  dried  and  hardened,  tho  jars  aie 
buried  ou  a  dry  knoll  beyond  the  action  of 
tho  frost,  a  stake  being  placed  over  each 
jar  to  locate  it  accurately. 


iremenUoned      A    considerable    acreage  |  committee  of  one  to  continuo  tho  isvestiga. 


Chlorate  of  potash  dissolved  in  drinking 
water  is  good  for  roup.  Cayenne  pepper, 
sulphur  and  meal  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  1,  2  and  20  also  make  a  good  medicine 
for  roup.  All  the  peppers  have  curative 
properties.  Dampness  a  great  foo  of  fowls 
and  usually  causes  the  disease,  known  by  a 
ranning  from  the  nose,  a  foul  breath  and 
a  dark  comb.  In  this,  as  iu  all  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  remove  tho  sick  from 
the  Well. 


tion  ol  the  skin   diminished.       It  lessens 
the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  organs  of 
the  lipdy,  distends  the  veins  and  contracts 
the  capillaries,   thus    preventing  witste  of 
tissue.     It  is  a  mental  stimulus  of  a  high 
order,  and  one  that  is  liable  to  great  abuse. 
Carried    to  excess,  it    produces   abnormal 
wakefulness,     indigestion,     acidity,    heart- 
burn, tremors,  debility,  irritability  of  tem- 
per, trembling,  imgular  pnlse,  a  kind  of 
intoxication  ending  in  delirium  and  great 
injury  to  tho  spinal  functions.       I'nfortu- 
nately,  there  are  many  coffee  tipplers  who 
depend  upon  it   as   a   drunkard  upon  his 
dram.     On  tho  other  hand,  coffee  is  a  sov- 
ereign  efficacy  in  tiding  over  tho  nervous 
system  in  emergencies.     Coffee  is  also,  in 
its  place,  an  excellent  medicine.       In    ty- 
phoid fever  its  action  ia  frequently  proapt 
and  decisive.     It  is  indicated  in  the  early 
stages    before   local    complications    arise. 
Coffee  dispels  stupor  and    lethargy,  is  an 
antidote  for  many  kinds  of  poison,  and  ia 
valuable  in   spasmodic   asthma,  whooping 
cough,  cholera  infantum,  and  Asiatic  chol- 
era.      It  is  also  excellent  as  a  preventive 
against   infectious    and  epidemic  diseases. 
In  districts    rife  with    malaria    and   fever, 
the  drinking  of    hot  coffee  before  paasiD}; 
into   the    open    air   has   enabled   peisouH 
living  in  snch  places  to  escape  contagion 
—Ex. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 


Dec.  21,  1888 


OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PER  P.  M.  S-    S.  GO'S  STEAMER  ACAPULCO,  DEC  3,  1888. 


TO     NEW 

YOKK. 

HARKS. 

BuirntRs. 

PACRAORS  ASD  comnDrTB. 

OALLOK8 

VALl'R 

K  4  F                 

Kohler  &  FroIiHiifc' 

54  barnlB  Wine 

SrasksWlno 

2,727 
822 
3S0 
00 
30O 
76B 

3.450 
350 
148 

1,197 
5.6BO 

15,326 

« 1,637 

150 

1  Imlt  ininihcon  Wine 

50 

J  liM. 

150 

Uchiiian  k  Juc-obi.... 

S  lachmTin  &  Co 

L  Kc;(i:iisbiirger 

Uverlaml  Transfer  Co . 

C  SchillinB  &  Co 

Ifil.»rreli  Wine 

253 

1,477 

7  h.irrt'l8  Wine 

;i  bnrrcla  Wine 

lObarrelsWino 1 

0  half-bftrrela  Wine ( 

166 

89 

2  hal(  barrels  Wine J 

121  barrels  Wine 

607 
■-•,200 

Total  aiuount  cf  Wine. . 

80.990 

B  B  &  Co,  La  Libertul. 
J  N  J'  L'oriiito 


B  G,  Coiinto 

fi  M  B,  Corlnto. . 


Bloom,  Banicb  &  Co. 
Spcrry  k  Co 

John  T  Wriybt. 

K  Kenien  &Co 


6  barrels  AVino 

I  keg  Winj 

1  oiiso  Winu 

2  half-barrels  Wine.. 

40  case3  Wine   

20  cases  Wine 


Total  anioniit  of  Wine,  Gl  cases  and., 


311 
17 


$210 

la 

3 
40 

160 
100 


532 


TO    MEXICO. 


COC.  Mamtlan.. 
MBS, 


..  IL  F  Lastri;ta 11  bcfi  Wine  .. 

..|w  Loaiza |1  cask  Wine., 


lotal  amount  of  Wine. . 


8    8 
37 


TO   PANAMA. 

.^^^.^ 

87 

O  LiCo                   "                     2  cases  Wine 

7 

Total  amount  of  Wine,  4  cases  and 

ei4 

TO     HONOLULU— Pee  Steameb  Austbai-ia. 

O  W  M  Sl  Co. . 


O  in  JianionO.. 

11  U  li  B 

R  LS  

H  J 


Kohler  &  Van  Bergen 


Eisen  Vinepar  Co. 
J  Ounalach  &  Co.. 


F  ASCo 

L  k  Co 

G  in  diamond. 


B  Drejfus  &  Co.. 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co, 


C  Schillings  Co 

I.achman  &  Jacobi 

D   W  QeJiie 


11  balf  barrels  Wine.. 

40  keits  Wine 

35  ke^  Wine 

lease  Wine 

1  barrel  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

5  kei.'s  Wine 

85  ket^  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

35  kegs  Wine 

L  cask  Wine 

5  cases  Wine 

8  barrels  Wine 

45  kegs  Wine 

2.5  kegs  Wine 

6  cases  Wine 

2  casks  Wine 

'2  barrels  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

7  casks  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 

lo  cjLSes  Wine 

25  kegs  Wine 


Total  anionnt  of  Wine,  52  ea^cs  and 4,468 


873 


45 
247 
375 

852 


125 
63 


394 
225 
250 


121 
66 


609 

125 


$670 
5 
100 
185 
330 
700 

62 
110 

41 

15 
295 
181 
198 

20 


564 
2tK) 


TO   NEW   YORK— Per  Ship  Steklinq.    Not.  28th,  1888. 

48,075 

5.941 
4,641 

22,562 
6,200 

23,703 

31,866 

9,406 

27,230 

819,230 

C  Carpy  &  Co 

3-2  barrels  Wine 1 

25  barrels  Wine ( 

27  barrels  Wine ( 

25  barrels  Wine ) 

2,376 

Downing  &  Schnviiit. . .[  lOU  barrels  Wine 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co  .V 250  barrels    Wine 1 

1,856 

B  l)4Co.« 

A  Greenbaum  &  Co  ... 
Kohler  &  Van  Bergen, 

Kohler  &  Frohling. . . . 
J  Gunulach  &  Co 

219  barrels  Wine i 

9,025 

125  barrels  Wine 

2,480 

DB  in  diamond 

50  barrels  Wine i 

629  barrels  Wine 

200  barrels  Wine 

9,481 

K  &  r 

12,746 
3,762 

549  barrels  Wine 

10,892 

Total  amount  of  Wine 

179624 

871.818 

WINE   REPORT  P    IW.  S.  S  GO'S   STEAMER  GRANADA,  DEC.  13,  1888. 


AVCo 

CScbilling&  Co 

Lacliman  &  Jacobi 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co 

100  barrels  Wine ) 

4,866 
1,271 
2,536 
1.231 

SI. 285 

425 

B  B 

C  VOo 

50  barnls  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

I  case  Wine 

755 

620 

25 

Total  amount  of  Wine, 

9,904 

TO    CENTKAL   AMERICA. 


TO   MEXICO. 


T  11,  San  Bias 

V(!,  San  Bias 

II  S,  ajazatlan 

ABC,  San  Benito. . 
A  PM.San  Bias.  . 
MZ  C,  MazatUn... 

I*  C.  San  Bias . 

L  A,  Salinan  CruE. . . 


J  OuiiiUacb  k  Co. 


HakiT  k  Hamilton.. 
W  Loaiza 


Kedilington  &  Co.. 
rhaniibiiu<<cr  &  Co. 


,2  kpirs  Wine..., 
6  kcps  Wine..., 

1  uask  Wine.. , . 

13  kegs  Wine.. 

3  kc^s  Wine 

1  kep  Wine. .... 

I  keg  Wine... .. 
|>~>0  cases  Wino., 
1 1  kcKWlne  — 


Total  aiuount  of  W)ne,  50  coses  anil . , 


S28 

^7 

31 
KM) 

32 
It 

14 
380 

15 


TO  PANAMA. 


N  8,  Corinbo Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co. 

G  Z    Ocea Eu;,'  de  Sabia  &  Co... 


a  A,  Oces 

OM,  Gees 

M  C,  Cbampcrico 

K  &  H,  Chaiiiperico 

E  V,  Cbaoiperico 

L  P  Z,  Ctiamperico 

APCo 

AS  &0 

A  L 

A  Z  &  C,  Champerico.. 
B  B  &  Co,  La  Libertad . 

L  &  S,  Cbamperico 


C  H,  San  Juan  del  Sur. . . . 

R  M,  LaLibcrtad 

N  N,  Amapala 

HO 

C  P  C.  San  Juan  del  Sur.. 


Urrela  &  Urioste.. 

Parrott  &  Co 

B  Dreyfus  &  Co.. 


Kullman,  Salz  &  Co. . . 
Bloom,  Barucb  &,  Co. . 

Schwartz  Bros 

Horace  Davis  &  Co . .   . 

John  F  Wright 

W  Loaiza 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co 


1  keg  Wine 

8  kesrs  Wine 

10  cases  Wine , 

4  eases  Wine , 

30  cases  Wine , 

1  keg  Wiue 

3  ke^  Wine 

Q  kegs  Wine     

12  cases  Wine 

13  barrels  Wine 

10  kegs  Wino , 

30  eases  Wine 

5  cases  Wine 

10  cases  Wine 

16  barrels  Wine  .... 
70  cases  Wine 

5  cases  Wine 

2  half-barrsls  Wine.. 
,26  kegs  Wine 

11  keg  Wine 

j3  kegs  Wine 

6  kegs  Wine 

14  cases  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine.  188  caoes  and.. 


652 
153 


53 
312 


S18 

6S 

60 

14 

105 

25 

28 

56 

90 

450 

125 

150 

40 

40 

539 

309 

42 

36 

229 

11 

17 

45 

16 


J  N  K 

UrrcU  ft  Urioste. . . 

Sperry  &  Co 

EKcmon  ft  Co 

..llbairelWine 

32 

5 

BOO 

300 

50 

r24 

Pindiamond 

u 

FA 

..  10  barrels  Wine 

.TO  kegs  Wine 

. .   1  barrel  Wine 

200 

255 

15 

Total  amount  of  Wine. . 

887 

8600 

MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPMENTS. 


Mexico 

Tahiti 

Japan  

Central  America  . 

Kalurlin 

Naiiaimo 


Newbern., 

Tahiti 

Oceanic,. . 
Mai  ion.. . 

Anna 

Empire... 


Steamer. . . 

Brig 

Steamer... 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Steamer... 


Total. 


1,005 

301 

60 

029 

28 

30 


$2M« 

135 
30 

487 
20 
24 


2.053 


$982 


Total  ehipmeni)!  by  lanama steamers.. 
Total  M  iscellaneouii  t^hipments 


.    29,262  g:i!lon9 
.186,145       " 


SI  4. 233 
76,786 


Grand  totals 215,407 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

liFFF,ll,«;  AN  I51MENSF.  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Table     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegranates,   and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of   Palms, 

Roses     and     OleanderSi 

t^  A  five-pomid  Los  of  White  Adriatic  Figs  sent  by  express  to  nny  address  on 
receipt  of  $1  50,     Send  for  Fall  Catalogue  aiul  address  all  letters  to 

F,  ROEDIKG,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  CM. 


PEERLESS  GANG  PLOWS. 


82,313 


FOB    THE 

s ]e: ..^ s o BT  OE'  isaa. 

Have  Heavier  Beams  and  Made  Strongei  Ihrougtioot,  Than  Hefetofofe, 

The   Only    Steel    Beam    Gang  Walking    Plows  which 

will   not   Clog   in    Heavy   Stubble 

or  Weedy    Land. 

TESTIMONIALS 

Ligbt  draft,  strong  and  durable.— M.  Mnrray,  Livermore 
HiiB  given  lutiro  satisfaction. — E.  H.  Farmer,  Gilroy. 
Superior  to  tbcm  all. — A.  J.  Huff,  San  Lucas. 
Easily  managed,  strong  and  durable.— H.  Carpenter,  Suisnu. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  write  to 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


) 
SACRAMENTO 
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OLIVE  RANCH  OF  448  ACRES, 

r  240  acres  in  one  place  aud  208  iu  tbo 
her.  Sold  logothor  or  apurt,  having 
1,000  olives  plantt-d,  and  commence  to 
;ftr  in  1887.  Fully  (quippt-d  with  build- 
igB,  agricaltnral  tools,  horses,  etc.  Sixty 
IDS  of  hay  and  plenty  of  grain ;  fine  stream 
f  water.  Title  perfect.  Situated  iu  Santa 
arbara  connty,  near  Lob  OHvob  depot, 
p'ill  Bill  at  a  Imrgaiu. 
For  particnlars  apply  to 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

%NTt      llAltllAKA.  <.\L.. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  iu  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  Btatiou. 
Forty  acrts  planted  in  the  finest  Tarioty  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timbet  on  the 
propt-rty.  Good  house,  large  bam,  and 
out  buildingB.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  banting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
f  tho  most  elegant  and  profitable  soborbau 
homes  iu  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "  W.  II.,"  office  of  the  San 
Frjiin-isco  MkU'  hant. 


INCORPORATED  ISSI. 


460  ACRBS.: 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY   CO, 

NiLEs.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
.ARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Crapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc. 

J^OK  COXPI.BTE  LIST,  SEXV  ton  OlTJt  SEW  CATAZOQUB, 

BHN  ROCK,   Manager.       -       -       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
JNiles,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


^W^  .^  Z^  lES  ILi  £2  £3  '  JS 

rte  Best        \i  r\i/l!ui^M^^^A/ ^       Oont   Buy 


It !  ^^ 


InferiofArticIe 

Beoftun*'  It  U 

lore  rrolialile  to 
Some  one  Clse. 


jS^opher  and  Sqiiiirel  Exterminator 


IN     l-LB     AND    5-LB     CANS 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Orderine  Your  Groceries 


I'  K  »  M  ' 


CLUFF   BROS. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


L    G.    SRESOriCH  ^'    CO., 

505  and  507  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN     CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCOAKUT,    Masafucturiog  every  day.      Auk  yoar  Grocer  foi 

Pioneer  brnnd.     It  is  tho  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.     Uednlu 

awarded    iu    all    Fairs    where    exhibited. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

.UNUAEY  1,  1875 *     SOO.umj  $     747,488  46 

J.VNUARY   1,1880 750,000  1,160,017  00 

JANUAKY   1,  1888 1.000,000  2.181,926  18 

Losses  P.ni(l  in  Twoiily-flTe  Years,  $7,.500,0(M)  00. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  President.  WM.  J.  DUTTOK.  Secntarr, 

ALPHEDS  BULL,  Vice-Presidcn,         B.  FAYUOKVILLE,  Asst.  Secrotorj-. 

JOHNSON  ■  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


ALL    GOODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 

lend  yoor  address  and   have  their  Monthly    Prico    List    maUed   regularly   to  yoo. 

ta-HKSn    A     TKIAI.  ;oBDEK.-lll 

O ] 

c5ijXTrT"    :biios. 

9  4   11  Montgomery  Av,  WJ  ii  411  Montgomcrr  At. 

in  4-  42  Fourth  Street.  101  Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Co's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 

We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


300,000     FKXJIT    TKEKS. 

Wo    offer  lor    the  season    of    1888-89    a    large    and    very    complete    assortment   of 
FRUIT  TREES   grown   absolnleljr  without   Irrigation. 

Alio  OmmmcnULl  lui.l  Shade  Tu.^,  Xul  Ttvos.  Oruine  miJ  L^Jiion  Tri«i.  Snuill  truiu,  Oimrc  VIn. 
EvcrKrefru,  IleJfc  I'latit..  Shrulw,  V.'xa,  Bulbs.  SwJ«.  ile..  etc 

laruk  stock  of  ouve  trees,  all  sizes. 

japankse  trees  am)  sukllls  is  great  variety. 

»<>rre«|>on<lenre     Ke.lM.<Hilll  J      SollcHod. 

TRUWBULL  &  BEEBE, 

41',)-4"21    Saiisoiiif    StriH't, 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIBE    FOR    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 
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MANIIKE    IK    TUK    VINEYARO, 


The  Southern  CuHivtUor  says  tbo  fall  ami 
early  winter  is  Ihe  best  time  to  apply  any 
coarse  manurts  to  a  vimyard  or  orchard, 
bnt  manures  may  be  applied  later  iu  pro- 
portion to  their  solubility.  Ashes  have  long 
been  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  mauntes 
for  grape  vines,  because  ashes  contain  lime 
and  potash,  both  of  which  abound  iu  the 
ash  ol  the  viue.  Ashes  should  not  be  ap 
plied  until  about  the  lime  the  viuo  stiirls 
into  growth  iu  the  early  spring,  and  Ihey 
may  be  scattered  on  the  surface  and  grad- 
ually worked  iu  during  the  ciiUivation  of 
the  crop.  Bat  lime  is  ujt  especially  im. 
poitaut  unit  ss  the  soil  is  known  to  be  uu- 
usuftlly  deficient  in  this  eUmeut,  as  most 
clay  soils  or  fresh  soils  of  any  character 
cnntaiu  an  abundance.  Moreover,  ashes 
coutaiu  even  more  lime  thau  potash.  If 
the  ashes  are  uubleaohed  and  dry,  fifty 
bushels  would  be  a  liberal  appUcatiou  p.  r 
acre  broadcasted.  It  would  be  improper  to 
apply  the  strong,  unbleached  ashes  im- 
mediately around  the  vines.  Leached 
ashes  may  be  safely  applied  iu  almost  any 
quantity. 

To  insure  tnat  the  vines  will  gi'ow  off 
speedily,  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  plow- 
ing, or  spadiug,  tnruing  under  a  good  coat- 
ing of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  Secure 
well-rooted  vines  of  one  or  two  years  old; 
cut  oflr  the  long  and  all  bruised  roots;  dig 
boles  large  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
take  iu  the  entire  root  system,  fill  iu  at  the 
bottom  with  rich  top  soil  and  rotted  manure; 
cut  the  vines  back  to  two  eyes,  which  should 
be  jnst  at  the  surface  of  the  gronud  wheu 
planted;  press  the  soil  around  the  stiui. 
When  the  two  ey-  s  buve  put  forth  caues 
and  the  latter  have  grown  several  inches, 
rub  off  the  weaker  and  train  the  remniuiug 
one  to  a  stake.  Cultivate  the  surface  Ire- 
queutiy  and  molch  at  the  beginning  of  hoi 
weather.  Bones  may  be  broken  into  coarse 
pieces  and  a  peck  scattered  around  each 
vine  and  forked  in.  They  will  become 
slowly  available  and  last  many  years.  Fine 
bone  dust  may  be  used  if  more  immediate 
results  are  d-  sired,  sprinkling  the  same 
over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
pounds  to  each  vine  and  in  a  cii'cle  of  three 
feet  in  diameter. 


THE    P4»,nEtiRANATE. 


is  nothing  so  charmingly  delicious  as  a 
saucer  of  pomegranate  seed  spriuklcd  over 
with  sugar — it  is  so  cooling  and  refreshing 
and  au  agreeable  febrifuge.  It  is  quite 
haudy,  and  wheu  growing,  either  iu  the 
hedge  or  orchard,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  It  is  easy  of  i>ropaRaling  from  seeds 
or  cuttings— the  latt  r  the  easiest.  Plant 
it  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  orchard  form,  or 
even  iu  a  hedge  the  same  as  Osage  oranges, 
and  will  do  well  most  anywhere.  I  believe 
it  beloDgB  to  the  family  of  myrtle,  but  Cer- 
tainly is  ahead,  as  the  fruit  is  most  valu- 
able; will  keep  almost  forever,  and  stands 
any  amount  of  transportation;  comes  iuto 
the  market  as  fresh  fruit  during  the  winter, 
aud  in  a  few  years  there  must  be  a  great 
demand  for  them  in  th-^.  East  where  the 
fruit  cannot  be  grown.  Already,  some  of 
the  Northern  nurserymen  are  taking  the 
hint,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  see  in 
their  catalogues  several  kinds  of  the  pome- 
granate. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits 
brought  out  into  new  life;  and  no  wonder, 
for  whether  in  foliage,  or  flower  or  fruit,  it 
is  a  beauty. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Klsiuore  Xews 
says;  The  pomegranate  is  known  herein 
California  as  an  oruamental  shrub,  bearing 
a  beautiful  fruit.  In  Mexico  it  is  called  the 
granada.  There  they  cultivate  it  exten- 
sively and  fully  appreciate  it;  it  is  also  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  medicinal  plant.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  a  tree,  yet  iu  damp 
soils,  suitable  to  its  growth,  it  reaches  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Here 
in  Oalifornia  it  has  not  been  grown  very 
much,  or  even  received  merited  considera- 
tion. Some  time  ago,  however,  Governor 
Downey  wrote  quite  an  article  speaking  of 
its  merits  and  how  its  medicinal  qualities 
had  received  the  recognition  of  Loudon  and 
Edinburgh  colleges.  Since  then  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor  and  is  being  raised 
in  some  parts  for  market.  Yon  see  it  at 
many  of  the  oldest  Missions,  planted  many 
years  ago,  growing  without  any  care  or  re- 
spect, and  clinging  to  life,  aud  reminding 
one  of  those  old  days  gone  by  wheu  it 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ranks,  and  was  so 
much  thought  of  and  prized  by  those  kiud 
Mission  Fathers.  People  are  now  begin- 
ning to  value  this  lovely  shrub  for  its 
beauty  and  loveliness.     On  a  hot  day  there 


EXPLOSION     IN    A    WINERY. 


The  bonded  distillery  connected  with  the 
Los  Gatos  Co-operative  winery  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Tuesday  night  together  with 
a  large  qiiantity  of  brandy.  About  9 
o'clock  Herman  Rotcher  was  at  work  dis- 
tilling brandy  and  was  making  use  of  a 
lamp.  In  pissing  close  to  a  still,  the  vapor 
was  ignited  by  the  blaze  from  the  lamp 
and  an  explosion  took  place,  the  burning 
oil  being  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Rotcher  was  badly  pumed  about  the  face 
and  bauds,  and  with  difficulty  managed  t^ 
make  his  escape.  The  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion was  heard  by  the  foreman  who  rushed 
down  stairs  and  blew  the  whistle,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  fire  company  and  a  large 
number  of  citizens  were  at  the  scene  en- 
deavoring to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  fire,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
spirits  in  the  building,  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  all  efforts  to  save  any  portion  of 
the  buildiug  were  futile.  The  winery  which 
adjoins  the  distillery  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  but,  owing  to  the  good  work  of 
^he  firemen,  damage  to  it  was  prevented. 
The  power  machinery  of  the  winery  was  lo- 
cated iu  the  distillery  and  was  destroyed,  as 
was  the  building  and  its  contents.  The  ex- 
act amount  of  the  loss  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained owing  to  the  fact  that  W.  B.  Rankin, 
the  manager,  is  out  of  town,  bat  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  will  not  fall  short  of 
$G,000,     It  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 


CAI.IFORN1A     AHEAD    AGAIN. 


The  American  Grocer  says  it  can  no 
longer  be  charged  that  California  raisins 
have  not  the  "bloom"  that  characterizes 
Mai  aga  raisins.  The  flavor  is  excellent, 
The  packers  of  California  deserve  great 
praise  for  the  persistent  manner  in  which 
they  have  fought  to  place  their  product 
alongside  of  Malaga  fruit,  and  having 
reached  that  point,  for  taking  fresh  courage 
and  deciding  to  make  California  raisins 
grade  above  like  marks  of  Malaga.  And 
this  year's  product  shows  that  they  have 
done  that.  We  requested  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  experienced  and  largest  handlers  of 
raisins  in  the  market  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  three-crown  loose  California  raisins  be- 
fore us.  He  said:  "They  are  extra  goods, 
and  equal  to  four-crown  Malaga  fruit. 
Although  the  market,  geographically  con- 
sidered, is  against  us,   I   expect  to  sell  this 


year  more  California  raiaius  thau  I  do 
those  of  Malaga."  Well  done,  California! 
You  ure  fast  driving  the  raisin-growers  of 
Spain  out  of  the  American  market,  having 
alriady  forced  them  to  diminish  shipments 
and  turn  more  of  their  grapes  into  wine. 
Every  true  Americau  rejoices  over  everj' 
new  industry  planttd  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  aud  none  has  a  more  creditable  his- 
tory thau  that  of  the  California   industry. 


MOSS     ON     FRCIT    TREES. 


J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  an  experi- 
enced aud  successful  orchardist,  writes  to 
the  Amer'wtni  Agrictilltirist: 

"  Moss  is  found  most  often  on  pear  trees 
not  in  a  vigorous,  growing  condition,  or  in 
moist,  shady  places.  The  moss  is  a  sort  of 
fungus  growth,  which  is  easily  kept  oflF  by 
washing  the  trees  with  strong  soap  suds. 
This  treatment  promotes  the  growth  of 
smooth  and  healthy  bark.  If  the  trees  are 
badly  mossed  over  now  it  will  be  best  to 
take  an  old  hoe  and  scrape  ofll  the  thickest 
of  the  moss  before  washing  the  trees  and 
then  wash  them  two  or  three  times  during 
the  next  two  months.  In  the  fall,  after  the 
leaves  are  off ,  spray  the  whole  tree  with  the 
soap  suds,  repeating  this  early  iu  the  spring. 
At  Elm  fruit  farm  we  make  a  borer  wash 
for  our  peach  and  other  trees,  and  it  also 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out 
the  borer  and  keeping  the  bark  clean  and 
healthy.  This  wash  is  prepared  by  adding 
to  a  common  bucketful  of  water  two  quarts 
of  strong  soft  soap,  half  a  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid,  two  ounces  of  paris  green,  with 
lime  enough  to  make  thin  paste  that  will 
adhere  to  the  tree.  If  convtnient,  a  little 
clay  or  fresh  cow  dung  may  be  added  to 
assist  in  making  the  wash  stick.  Apply  it 
with  a  swab  or  brush  about  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  in  the  crotches  of  the  main 
branches.  The  rains  will  wash  it  down 
from  time  to  time,  aud  the  whole  trunk  will 
receive  the  benefit.  In  spraying  the  trees 
when  not  in  leaf,  I  usually  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  or  more  of  potash  to  each  bucketful 
of  soax>-suds,  so  as  to  make  quite  a  strong 
lye.  These  washes  cost  but  little  and  nre 
of  great  value  in  the  orchard. 


HORTH     TESTINU. 


THE     DEWBERRY. 


L.  N.  Stone  of  Iowa,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  said  that  this  berry 
is  soon  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
list  of  small  fmits  cultivated  iu  this  coun- 
try. There  are  two  kinds — one  that  pro- 
pagates by  the  tips  and  another  by  suckers. 
The  former  is  the  best  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds  very 
easily.  It  has  a  more  sprightly  flavor  than 
the  blackberry,  and  its  larger  size,  attract- 
ive appearance  aud  the  fact  that  it  ripens 
before  the  blackberry,  will  make  it  a  profit 
able  market  fruit. 

It  stands  drought  better  than  any  other 
small  fruit,  and  its  trailing  habit  makes  it 
easily  covered  in  winter  in  the  far  Northern 
latitudes  where  protection  is  needed.  Set 
out  the  tips  in  early  spring,  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apai-t,  and  cultivate  the  first  year, 
Cut  the  canes  back  to  two  feet  when  they 
have  attained  a  length  of  two  and  one-half 
to  three  feet.  Bartle's  Mammoth  and 
Lucretia,  both  tip  varieties,  are  excellent, 
the  former  being  preferred.  The  yield  is 
abont  the  same  as  that  of  the  blackberry. 
Under  favorable  conditions  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  are  not  excessive  yields. 
The  season  lasts  about  three  weeks. 


A  French  fruit-grower  says:  The  trees 
of  my  peach  orchard  were  covered  with 
insects  when  just  commencing  to  bud. 
Having  cut  some  tomatoes,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  rae  that,  by  placing  some  of  the 
leaves  around  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  peach  trees,  I  might  preserve  them 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  very 
powerful.  My  surprise  was  great  upon  the 
following  day  to  fiud  the  trees  entirely  free 
from  their  enemies,  not  one  remaining,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  where  a  curled  leaf 
prevented  the  tomato  from  exercising  its 
influence.  These  leaves  I  carefully  un- 
rolled, placing  upon  them  fresh  ones  from 
the  tomato  vine,  with  the  result  of  banish- 
ing the  last  insect,  and  enabling  the  tree  to 
grow  with  luxuriance.  Wishing  to  carry 
still  further  my  experiment,  I  steeped  in 
water  some  leaves  of  the  tomato,  and 
sprinkled  with  this  infusion  other  plants- 
roses  and  orauges.  In  two  days  these  were 
also  free  from  the  inuumerable  insects 
which  covered  them. 


Lemons  are  among  the  most  popular 
aud  widely  consumed  tropical  fraits  of  the 
world.  In  a  week's  time  during  the  warm 
season  of  the  year,  there  are  used  in  the 
United  States  alone  about  100,000  boxes. 
Each  bos  contains  from  300  to  360  lemons. 
New  York  is  the  distributing  point.  They 
range  in  prices  according  to  temperature. 
Oftentimes  the  prices  of  lemons  vary  even 
more  than  the  fluctuations  of  the  wheat 
market. 

"  Nearly  all  that  are  sold  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  England, 
and  the  English  colonies  are  raised  on  the 
island  of  Sicily.  The  whole  business  of 
the  island  is  conflned  to  the  raising  and 
exportation  of  lemous  and  oranges.  The 
Sicilians  ship  to  this  country  alone  nearly 
5,000,000  boxes  a  year.  There  are  more 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  to- day  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
when  yon  are  thirsty  or  feverish  than  a  bite 
of  a  lemon." 

Very  few  are  raised  in  this  country. 
Some  are  grown  in  California  and  Florida. 
San  Francisco  uses  more  lemons  raised  in 
Sicily  than  California.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  Jacksonville,  The  home 
product  amounts  to  very  little  when  com- 
pared with  the  demand.  Both  States,  how- 
ever, have  been  able  to  crowd  out  Sicily 
oranges. — Ex. 


CUT     WORMS    ASfD     GRAPE      VINES. 


It  is  reported  that  during  the  past  season 
there  was  considerable  complaint  regarding 
the  injury  to  grapevines  by  cut- worms. 
They  made  their  first  appearance  about  the 
time  the  vines  began  to  put  forth  their 
buds.  A  correspondent  from  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  has  discovered  that  the  larva-,  or 
caterpillar  of  '•  Agrotis  cupida'' —  a  climb- 
ing cut-worm — is  very  destructive  to  the 
buds  of  grapevines  in  this  locality.  Accord- 
ing to  this  correspondent,  six  or  eight  per- 
sons bearing  lanterns  examined  the  vines 
each  night  during  the  continuance  of  the 
caterpillar,  aud  2.000  caterpillars  were  col- 
lected and  destroyed.  It  was  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  one  caterpillar  eating  a  single 
fruit  bud  each  night,  that  the  buds  thus 
destroyed  by  the  caterpillars  would  have 
produced  at  least  eight  tons  of  grapes,  but 
it  is  evident  that  this  estimate  falls  far 
short  of  the  mark. — Ex. 
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THE    API*I.e    C'KUP. 


ReportK  reccivod  from  Bixty-si-vt-n  lUs- 
tricU  in  the  Uuitttl  Kiugdom  iudicAtc-  tbut 
the  Euglisb  Apple  crop  is  a  pnrtial  failure 
as  rtganls  ixtrut,  while  the  quantity  is  be- 
low the  average  iu  forty-eax  out  of  tht- 
sixty-sc-ven  diiitncts.  Trade  circulars  differ 
as  to  the  CouliuoutuI  crop,  some  staling 
that  it  is  likfly  lo  bt-  iuth  large  and  good, 
while  olhcni  report  tbut  the  prospects  in 
Holland  indicate  only  about  ouc-third  of  a 
fair  avtnigc-  crop.  In  Biigiiim.  early 
apples  promise  well,  but  there  are  inJicu- 
tious  of  a  sujull  croi*  of  late  ap{)lcs.  A 
Hhort  crop  in  France  is  also  reported  on 
account  uf  the  very  wet  weather.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Atlantic  States  to  Virginia  give  promise, 
iu  the  aggregate,  of  a  midinm  crop,  though 
the  condition  is  ver)'  luw  in  New  Jersey, 
and  not  ovt-r  (hrei -fourths  uf  an  average 
crop  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  Kew  York. 
With  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  Cou- 
neticul.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the 
condition  is  Ktter  than  last  year.  Iu 
Yit^jnia  the  prospect  is  the  poorest  for 
years.  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  will  prob 
ably  have  good  crops,  while  in  Kentucky 
and  the  Ohio  Vulley  the  prospects  are 
good  for  a  fair  crop.  The  trans-Mississippi 
States  are  likely  to  have  medium  crops, 
though  there  ore  compluiuts  of  pour 
quality,  scab  and  blight  in  parts  of  Mis- 
souri. Thv  prospects  of  crops  ou  the 
Pacific  Coast  arc  considerably  above  the 
average. 


BOUl^K    l'IIAHPA<3!«KS. 


Our  generally  conscientious  neighbor, 
the  Mail  and  Expreas,  allowed  its  editorial 
columns  to  be  utilized  rt:ceutly  for  adver- 
tising the  making  of  an  artificial  cham- 
pagne by  a  man  in  Germany,  who  is  desir- 
ous of  St  curing  the  services  of  an  agent  in 
the  United  States.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  publishing  the  communication  was  that 
it  described  a  new  and  useful  invention. 
The  idea,  howevtr,  is  not  new,  and  so  far 
from  bt  iug  useful  that  the  sooner  the  law 
stops  the  nefarious  busine<u  of  sophistica- 
ting wines  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
health  of  oar  community,  fur  the  causes 
of  temperance,  and  for  the  honest  wine 
producers  of  the  country.  For  many  years 
several  firms  in  this  city  have  taken 
common  cheap  Rhine  and  California  wines, 
reduced  them  with  twice  or  three  times 
their  balk  of  water,  added  spirits,  tartaric 
acid,  sugar  and  carbunic  acid  gas,  and 
then,  under  various  fancy  labels,  and  some- 
times with  audacious  forgeries,  have  foist- 
ed this  trash  ni>ou  tho  market  to  be  sold 
by  unscrupulous  dealers  for  genuine  cham- 
pagnes. Even  if  such  an  imitation  as  the 
article  described  c  )uld  be  made,  it  opens 
a  wide  door  for  all  kinds  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception. This  country  can  and  does  pro- 
duce geuui  e  champagne  of  as  good  quality 
as  that  which  is  imported.  We  need  no 
imitations. — American  Analyst. 


THE    CAMPHOR    TREE. 


Why  do  we  contiuQe  to  depend  on  certain 
parts  of  the  world  for  onr  supply  of  what 
have  become  necessities,  enquires  the 
MtrchanU  and  MnnufacturfTt*  Jourtuit. 
Some  of  tb(m  are  vegebible  products  that, 
with  due  care,  ought  to  bo  naturalized  on 
some  part  of  our  Continent,  in  which  there 
is  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  Why 
cannot  the  camphor  tree  be  grown  ? 

Tho  tree  is  of  tho  laurel  family,  and 
grows  in  China,  Japan  and  several  of  the 


East  India  conntries.  It  is  a  tree  of  con- 
sidorablo  size,  straight,  lowering,  elegant. 
Tho  leaves  are  oval,  inclining  to  the  hince. 
head  sha[>e,  as  they  are  pointed  at  each 
end.  They  are  glossy  and  leathery,  smell- 
ing of  camphor  strongly  when  rubbed  in 
the  baud.  The  blossoms  of  the  tree  are 
very  small;  (he  fniit  is  a  Ix  rry  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  of  a  deep  purple  color  when 
rii>o.  The  camphor  does  not  i  xude  from 
the  tree,  even  when  the  bark  is  cnt,  but  is 
found  iu  little  bunches  in  the  |K>res  of  the 
wood.  To  obtaiu  it,  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  even  the  roots,  are  cut  intu  small  bits 
and  distilled.  The  camphor,  volatilized  by 
(he  heat,  deposits  on  the  cover  of  the  Vv-s- 
se)  as  it  cools,  and,  to  remove  it  easily,  the 
inside  of  the  cover  is  lined  wilh  a  matting 
of  rice  straw.  Tho  crude  camphor  is  ex- 
ported, and  in  Europe  and  this  country 
prepared  for  the  market  in  the  form  under 
which  we  know  it. 

The  preparation  of  camphor  originated 
with  the  Venetians,  and  was  jealously 
gaard<d,  bnt  (be  Dutch  in  time  obtained 
the  secret,  and  succeeded  to  uu  almost  com- 
plete monopoly  of  tho  trade.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  used  for  trunks  and  boxes,  in 
which  to  preserve  valuable  vestments  and 
garments,  as  the  powcrfnl  odor  repels  most 
insects. 


llOKncrLTlRE    IN    OHIO. 


The  horticaltnre  interest  in  Ohio  is  as 
old  as  any  in  the  State.  From  the  first 
Settlement  iu  Mariitta  in  1788,  when  a  few 
fruits  were  planted,  to  the  present  year, 
when  was  shown  at  the  Ohio  Centrunial  at 
Columbus  the  largest  and  finest  display  of 
apples,  pears,  prach^-s  and  grapes  (und 
perhaps,  of  plants  and  flowers,  also,)  evei 
seen  in  America,  there  has  been  one  con 
tiuuous  triumphal  march.  An  account  of 
this  progress  and  of  the  achievements  in 
the  art  of  horticulture  is  being  published 
under  the  title  of  a  **  Centennial  History 
of  Ohio  Horticulture  "  in  the  jouruiil  of 
the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  low  rate*  of  50  cents 
a  year.  The  Jvumai  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  many  valuable  and  original 
papers,  by  eminent  horticoUorists,  book 
reviews,  seltct  notes  on  horticultural  topics, 
etc.  Send  50  cents  now  and  get  the  Horti- 
cultural History,  written  by  horticulturists 
iu  all  parts  of  the  Stattf. 


WINE    IN     ARIZONA. 


It  has  been  dimonstrated,  sjiys  the  Thuu- 
nix  OazcUe,  many  tinus  that  the  salt  river 
valley  can  produce  the  finest  wiue  grapes  in 
America,  and  every  trial  in  wine-making 
has  been  crowned  wiih  phenomenal  succtss. 
J.  R.  Moss  of  Mesa  City  cultivated  ten 
acres  of  Mission  grapes  the  past  season  fri-ui 
which  he  sold  'i'.i,000  pounds  of  grape^i, 
dried  lti,OtK)  pounds  and  made  into  wine 
•JU.OOO  giving  iu  return  1HX»  gallons  of  fine 
white  wine,  or  UO  gallons  to  the  ton. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  can  be  ac- 
complished on  a  ten-acre  farm.  Mr.  Morse 
tells  OS  that  through  neglect  he  lost  several 
tons  of  grapts,  as  they  grew  iu  such  pro- 
fusion it  was  almost  impossible  to  care  fur 
them  all.  He  estimates  his  yield  at  four 
and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  gentleman  presented  us  with  a 
samplo  of  his  wine,  and  while  we  do  not 
claim  to  bo  expert  uu  wines,  yet  it  was 
easily  to  be  seen  that  it  wtia  a  very  superior 
quality,  ami  wilh  age  wuuld  be  eaqual  to 
the  best. 


Thb  Philadelphia  Medical  Unes  prints 
an  important  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Climatological  Asso<-iiition  in  its 
late  meeting,  by  Dr.  Loomis  of  New  York 
City,  dealing  with  the  novel  question  of  the 
climate  aad  environment  best  suited  to 
people  who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life. 
The  author  shows  that  old  age  thriv<s  best 
iu  moderately  warm  eliuiate-s,  and  that  a 
change  of  residence  once  or  twice  a  year  is 
a  necessity,  while  (he  locality  selected  must 
invite  an  out  of-door  life,  with  surround- 
*ugrt  which  stimulate  to  mental  and  physi- 
cal activity.  Ue  emphasizes  the  imiHirtuuce 
of  persons  of  udvunccel  age  of  an  abuudance 
and  variety  of  simple,  uutritiuus  and  well- 
cooked  food,  the  avoidance  of  the  i  xhaus- 
tive  business  habits  and  excitement  of 
eurlier  life,  and  the  utility  of  wurm  ulka* 
Hue  baths. 


The  Pbicr  of  Bbaixs. — A  young  woman 
answered  an  advertisement  for  a  governess 
iu  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  this  is  the  reply 
she  got:  "  In  reply  to  yours  I  require  a 
govi  mess  to  ttach  English  music  drawiug 
French  (beginners),  aillisihenics  there-  are 
four  pupils  eldest  11  youugtst  -i^  and  two 
younger  children  with  whom  you  would 
have  little  to  do  as  there  is  a  nurse.  Your 
two  younger  pnpils  would  require  to  be 
washed  and  dressed  and  the  eldest  to  have 
her  hair  done.  There  would  be  a  few 
light  household  duties,  of  which  I  could 
t.ll  you  should  you  consider  the  position 
likely  to  suit  yon.  The  salary  is  $150  p.-, 
annum." 


VITICDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 


NITBOGENOUS  *  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

"K  TUB 

Meiican  Phosphate  &  Sulphui  CO, 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines. 
TreeS;  Cereals,  &c. 

Tbis  vulnablu  mauaru  has  rec«.'ivcd  the 
biijlicet  UntimouiaU  id  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  baa  beeu  asi-d  for  the  paat  two 
years,  auil  is  uow  offend  lo  the  PaeiSc 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  coD&deuoo  in  its 
merit. 

Fall  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  uudersigued,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For   Srtie    by 

H   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 


AGENTS, 


30U.V  :lii  sitiiN M 


.*».iii  l'rHit('l<«<*o. 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blu.  b,  rrj-  is  n  valuabK-  fruit,  and  is  a  reliable  froit  to  grow  iu  oiu  northern 
htaU>s  where  the  luoi-c  tender  varieties  of  fruits  wiuter-till.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  barinR 
alowl  40  degrees  below  zero  without  showiug  any  iujury  to  the  most  tender  buds  It 
ripens  lu  this  latitude  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  is  borne  in  clusters  like  cnrmnls- 
^ri  "i"  ■  '"^''"''>  POfP'^  "firs',  •"•t  b<'couicB  a  bluish  black  wheu  fully  ripened 
Ihe  aavor  is  (qual  to  the  raspberry,  a  very  uiild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  most 
iwople  delicious.  It  may  be  served  wilh  suf.ir  and  cream  or  cooked  sauce,  and  is 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  to  Uourish  iu  all  soils,  aud  is  a  prolific  bearer 
a  grows  very  stocky  aud  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shiuning  dark  green  leaves  and  the 
blue  fruit  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  denian.f  for  the  fmit  is  great,  and  usually 
bnugs  Id  cents  per  quart.  They  commence  beariog  the  first  year  after  s.lling  out,  ai  d 
yields  a  full  crop  the  second  and  third  year  after  setting  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
suckers  and  root  cutUngs.  The  plant  is  about  (he  height  and  size  of  the  cuirant  bush 
and  very  stocky,  holding  the  fruit  well  np  from  the  ground.  I'laiits  should  U'  set  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  five  or  six  fe.  t  between  the 
rows,  making  a  perfect  h.dge,  aud  no  grass  or  weids  should  be  allowed  to  grow  bilween 
rows . 

FBICE     LIST: 

1  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,  CO  cents.  100  Plants  by  Express,  $250 

2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,   $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ei.  or  freight  f  15.00 

How  TO  szsD  moxkt:— I  would  prefer  lo  have  money  sent  by  American  Esprtsa 
order,  all  sums  of  *.5  00  and  under,  cost  only  5  cents,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  be 
promptly  refuud.d  to  sender.  If  not  convenient  lo  obtain  eipress  ordir,  money  can  bo 
sent  by  regisUred  letter  or  post  office  money  ordir  or  |>o.'UI  note,  drawn  on  Portland, 
Mich.  Postage  sUmps  will  not  be  accepted  oulv  from  onr  customers  that  cannot  obtain 
an  express  order — only  those  of  one  cent  deu-iuiiijiliou  wanted. 

Plants  are  carefully  packed  iu  damp  moss  aud  delivered  to  express  or  frtight  office 
tor  which  I  make  no  extra  charge.       .\ddr.  ss 

nmos    KT%»-I.>>i.    P..rlli<n<l.    Innln  €»..   Mlrlt 

BURITX  V7INE  GO. 

OFFICE:    303  BATTERY   STREET, 
WAREllOt'SES:    Cor.  Ei^th  anj  Bnntuii  Si-.        -        -        .       _       cArAe'lTY;    5,000,000  GaUooa. 


Wines  lreat<>d  under  the   b'r;.«.  r  HI  .iro  Haguetio  Process,  dev 
thirty  days,  equal  to  three  yeai '«  in  Alluring  under  the  old  nysf  ni. 

R  J    HARRISON,  President. 


no 


SAN    FRANOISOO    MEROHAJST. 
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PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoufactufiog 


COMPANY. 

17  A  1!>  KKEM«>  r  NT.,  SAN  »'KA>"<  !•<««» 


HENRV  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


Wooden   Biiii:^.  T.k|»,  I'lu^,  etc,.  Oak  Bun^A,  Sud 

anit    Ilanl   Wine  Plu^^,  Soft  anJ    Hard  Tap 

riujfs,  Wiiic  Samplers,  Buntr  St.-irtvrs,  eU-. 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth.  S.  F 

(E:ital>lUhca  Since   ISoO. 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE    ON    HAND    A    FLLI-   SITI'LY   OF  THE 
following  size 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG, 

2X2  -5  FEET  LONG, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 


Whicti     H  ill      be     Mol<l     at     reiisoiinblf 
rales. 


Address  all  cotiiiuutiications  to 


LOMI PRIETI  LUMBER  f 0. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Santa  t'rnz  I'oiiuiy,  «'al. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  ifission  Sts.,  S.  F. 

SOLE  AGENTS   FOR 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 


We  also  larrv  in  stock  the  lari^c-st  !i;)i:^  u! 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

t'onsistiiig  of  WooJ  .ind  Iron  Working 

Macliinerj.    Piiuips  of  Every 

De$cri|i1ioii. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also,  (are^ory's  Celebrated  SprayluK 
Pomp,  (or  orch'^rde.  Thf  only  one  ever  r«com 
meaded  by  the  State  Horticultural  Socielr, 


CniEF    IlEAIMtl'ARrRRS 


White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 


AND    CUTTINGS, 


il  SEEDLIHGS, 


IWBEKNET  SAt  VIGNON 

CAUEKNET     KRAXC. 

MATAUO  ANll  CARIGNANE. 

UKAI'E  KUOTS   AND  CUTTINGS. 

•M     REVSoN-VULt     KATKS. 

M-  DENICKE,     -     -     FRESNO,  CAL. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


EstablUhcxl  1S54. 


iJrouers  or  nuil  Oealers  jii 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

viskvauds  is 

Los  Anoelks  Cocntt,  Sonoma  CotTNTY, 

Ukkoed  Co.        and       Fiiesno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Sail     Friiiii'isc'O. 

4 1  —45    Broadwsy    St. , 

New     York. 


un  imuwMi, 

FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES 

(Lanre  Assortment); 
C  RAPE     VINES  

RESISTANT      GRAPE     VINE     STOCK, 
(Vtry  Fine); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

ORANGE    Tr.EES, 

A^    aStlESAL    SV£SE2;     STOCI. 

t^    All    L'nirrigated  and  Freb   from    Disease,    "^i 

Ailclli-i-'. 

LEONARD    COATES, 

SAl'A    (IT¥,     .      -     -     CALIFORNIA. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

,('or.  Benic  A-  Howard  Sis..  S.  F. 

VV    II.  TAYLOR.  Pros  t.  R.S.MOORE,  Supi 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

LS    ALL   ITS   BKASCHES. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete.  witL 

HulU  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BUILERS.     Parti^-ular  attention  given  totht 

i)uality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  wi>rk  produced. 

SL'GARMILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  anproved  plans.  Also,  aU 
Boik-r  Iron  Work  connected  therewith, 

I'l'MPS.  Direct  Actin-:  Pumps,  for  irriyation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celubnted 

Daw  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 
SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S.reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sli.iE>i3ei*s    of    Ca,lifomla.   "WTiixes, 

51,  53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

67  1   Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  PRODUCERS  OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wiri-riL;-  at  Napa  Citv, 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

HOSE,    PACKING,    ETC. 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
lost  n  Bcltins:  Co.,  and 
Favirweather  &  Ladew 
foniKTlv  -J.  P..  ITiiyt  ."^  Co. 


[S    Ji    t    CALIFORNIA    STBEI-rr, 

SAS     FKANCISCn.     CAL. 


.3.6u\vdlat'tv 


ClnuJ\iiud.Hfvvv. 


MARKETaiSeCONDST.S  A  N    FRAN  CI  SCO, CALIFORNIA. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

S2    WARREN    STREET 


Dec.  21.  1888 


SAX    1  KAN  CISCO    :\LEKCiL\:N'T- 
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WACn    ABOIT    SOUiS. 


▲snrxrTBisiB  is  ska^icksesm. 


The  soil  is  a  compoand  sulKt&nce  of 
mineral,  TegeUble  and  animal  i>articlrs 
that  form  the  npperstratam  of  th  •  earth's 
surface.  Id  Bflecting  the  site  for  a  (arm, 
tht^re  arv  many  things  to  be  conaid«-red  in 
addition  to  the  cfaaraci*  r  of  the  soil. 
Among  these  is  the  important  one  of  loca* 
tion  with  regard  to  market  faciJiti«s.  health, 
good  neighhorhood  and  pnMp^ctive  raise  ic 
valm^  SoiU  admit  of  many  clasn6ca- 
tioDS,  arising  from  tbtir  difftrent  con- 
stitaents.  Rocks  are  the  ori^nal  basis  of 
soils,  hariog.  bj  the  long-contiuai^-d 
agency  of  the  forces  of  oatore,  by  air- 
moistore,  frost  and  heat^  been  resoWed 
into  minate  particlt^  taking  uu  the  form 
of  earth.  SoiU  are  callctl  stony,  gravelly, 
clayey,  peaty,  etc.,  accoiding  as  the  snb- 
stances  named  coustitute  a  leading  feature 
in  the  componnd.  A  loam  is  a  soil  chi*  dj 
oomposed  of  silicioos  sand,  clay  and  other 
mineral  sabstanoes  along  vith  a  large  per- 
centage of  decayed  Tegetabte  and  animal 
matter,  to  vhicb  it  principally  owt-s  its  fer- 
tility. The  palTerulent  brown  substance 
formed  by  the  action^of  the  air  on  solid 
animal  or  regetable  mattc'r,  is  called 
hnmas,  and  is  a  Taloable  constituent  of 
soils.  It  renders  stiff  soils  friable,  ab- 
sorbs and  rt'taios  moistare,  and  in  a  large 
degree  supplies  the  mineral  elemetts  of 
decayed  matter  in  soluble  forms  for  plant 
growth. 

The  capacity  of  a  sandy  loam  for  retain- 
ing moistare  depends  on  the  amount  of  de- 
cayed TegetaUe  matter  which  it  contains 
and  without  which  it  will  be  infertile. 
Sandy  and  clay  soils  requires  difft-rfUt 
treatment.  EAch  will  be  benefitted  by  an 
admixture  with  the  other,  but  the  union  of 
pure  sand  and  clay  alone  will  be  st<^hle 
unless  supplied  with  decomposed  Tegt-taUe 
matter.  Under  draining  is  highly  bea<-ficial 
to  cUy  soils.  A  sandy  loam  is  t^asily 
worked  and  is  among  the  most  desirable  of 
all  the  soils. 


TO    TCLL    A     MiSHSOOn 


Xt  a  late  meeting  of  the  doctors  of  France 
at  Marseilles,  says  the  Amrrican  M'jg'isint, 
p«rt  of  the  programme  wns  an  excursion  to 
AJgiers;  and  befurc  they  sailed,  one  among 
them  announced  the  preTeoiiTe  rirtues  of 
anti-pyrine  in  sea>«ickness.  "Kow."  said 
he,  "there  is  an  opportunity  to  test  its 
ralue  in  a  way  rarely  occurring.  Here  are 
a  hundred  and  fifty  doctors  of  us  g<:fiog  to 
sea,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  sailor.  Let  us 
take  the  drug,  sail  acroM  the  middle  sea 
like  veterans  and  enjoy  our  little  trip  lik'- 
uld  salts.' ' 

Adopted.  So  every  doctor  armed  him- 
self vith  capsules  of  anti  pyriue  and  began 
to  take  them  as  the  ship  swung  out  of  the 
dock  and  headed  for  Africa;  and  in  half  an 
hour  afterwaxds  that  society,  without  ex. 
ception,  was  laid  out.  They  stuck  man 
fully  to  the  remedy,  determined  to  give  it 
fair  play;  but  when  they  landed  in  the 
morning,  adragged  out,  dilapidated4ooking 
set,  the  vote  that  anti^pyrine  was  a  misera- 
ble delusion  iu  sea-sickness,  passed  by  a 
large  vote — a  strictly  unanimous  one. 

As  a  temporary  relief  for  sick  headache, 
it  has  considerable  value;  but  it  is  as  insid- 
ious as  chloral  and  even  more  seductive. 
All  these  drugs  have  about  the  same  biog- 
raphy. They  come  in  vith  trumpets  and 
beat  of  dram,  heralded  as  absolute  cure- 
alls;  spread  tbeoisc-lves  amongst  the  people 
like  a  pt-stilenoe,  and  gradually  subside  out 
of  public  sight,  leaving  U  hind  some  rictims 
to  their  power  who  live,  and  a  host  of 
graves. 


OLIVES!    OLIVES! 

Mission  and  Picnollnes' averaging 

from    sli    inches    to    six 

feei    high. 

Apply  to 

W'  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr  , 


CALIFOBSU     VTNEYAKD8. 

KBl'U    CHABLCH. 
Kroc  Stotioo.  SI.  RcWa*.  Na,BCo..C^. 

Pr^OncLT  of  fine  Wim-*  and  Br«ndifrt<. 


GRAPE  VINE  TWINE 


Propagation  Of  the  Vine. 

BY  

CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 


OA>-  FK-OiCISOSWISCS  ISIO.S. 

O  ^^-  CkUlocBt.  atre«i,  a-mer  Webb. 

For  the  faAtf  rtm*  CfKlir;  vith  31M  of  December. 
1SS8.  »  dt<ri<lci]d  h.a  bwn  dec'aml  at  chc  nte  of  fire 
(5)  per  cvnc  per  aoooia  oa  Icm  dcpiMCi.  uid  tour 
vmJ  ooe-.uth  '4  1.4S)  per  ct^t  per  aBoam  oa  onli- 
aar7  rtciKsou.  trve  at  ta&ea,  injable  an  meA  a/tcr 
W«laa4ast,  JaniBrT  '.2.  l»»»- 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Caahier. 


SBTOND  EDmOX   WITU  kITESVW. 
For   Hule    nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE, 

PRICE  25  CE>'TS 


TUE  BEST  ARTICLE 

FOR   TONG    UP    VINES 

I.N    TMi:   MAKKCT. 

Put  up  in  Balls  of  4  lbs.  Each. 

12  BalbUal 


TUBES  &  CO., 

6IS  rSOTTT  ST.. 


8u  VlwtmMm 


REMOVAL  NOTICE! 


1  — It  grows  in  old  pastuns  and  mead- 
ows, always  in  the  open  fit^Id  and  not  ic 
the  woods. 

2L — It  is  round  aud  batton-sh^peil.  or 
like  an  umbrella,  but  in  each  instance  there 
are  pink  "gills"  like  the  ribs  of  an  um- 
brella prolonged  beneath.  These  gills  turn 
dark  brown  when  the  muithroom  is  oid. 
£3.— The  mushroom  can  be  peeled  lik<; 
stripping  off  the  cover  of  au  umbrella 
starting  at  the  edge. 

4.— Around  the  stem,  where  it  oomes  out 
of  the  ground,  is  a  little  protaberanoe,  a 
ring  slightly  broken. 

5. —A  mushroom  has  a  swe«t.  appetixing 
■mcllr  while  the  "tOftdBtooT*  is  almost  ft;tid 
in  odor. 

. — The  mushroom  is  nearly  smooth  on 
top,  while  the  toadst^xil,  which  is  nt-axt-sl 
it  iu  appearanor-,  is  rough  and  warty  on 
its  surface. 

To  cook  these  moshrooms,  peel,  clean 
and  break  into  pieces,  oovcr  with  cream  or 
milk,  or  water  and  a  tittle  buttt-r,  let  them 
eook  a  very  short  time.  Thi  y  should  not 
bcnl  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  as 
they  grow  tough  by  cooking  too  long.  Sea- 
sou  with  a  little  buttt- r,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
at  the  last  thicken  the  broth  with  a  Uttle 
cornstarch  wet  up  in  milk  r  r  wairr.  These 
are  delicacies  whether  8«rvi^  on  toast,  as  a 
sauce  for  chickra,  or  aloiM  as  a  veg«lable. 


1>R.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy 

7-.1   Mir..    •.  >-      ^.      r  -,        ^ 

how  woi.  1    r'  .  iT  -  r  ^'.• 

Private  oOce 'J  1  1    "..iir\    ^tr-tt:-:,     i' 
mStUHitm  \tj  teUer  on  lort  manbood  wkI 
aU  dtoCMca  ol  BMo.    Bncbt's  Dm 
%aA  Dbhrte*  cwml.    Send  for  book 


A.  LUSK  &  CO. 

Dealris  in  and  Packers  of 

Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits. 
Nats  and  Raisins. 


Have  remoTcd  their  offices  and  salesrooms 
to  th*  ir  new  store, 

Nos.  10  &  12  Main  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO- 


HERRMAXX  &  CO., 

HOP     MERCHANTS. 

Imponcn  aod  bcakn  la 
CORKS.    UXTDS'    AKD    BOTTins'    SCFFUXS. 

SOI*   m^'.Vl  \%Z  M%1  ZiX.t»\  HITOBitS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  k.  BROS.  COQNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

313  SAtRmENTO  ST.  ^i   in-  ^^r. 


The  Book  For  Bvbbtbodt. 

drape  Ciltire  ani  Wine  Mm, 

IX     CALiruKXIA. 

A  Practical  Hannal  (or  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

BY    PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMAHH. 


I 


FOR  SALE, 


oner  of    H  r.  MEBt'HAirr.- 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

pacific:  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAS  FKAN'CISCO.     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 

TSLKPHOXC   Xo.  lOU. 


Portal  B.  Vineyard. 

On  acooont  o(  ai  health  and  obligation 
to  change  climate,  I  offer  to  sell,  lease  or 
gire  on  shart-s,  mj  wcU-known  Bargnmly 
Vineyard,  situated  S.  W.  of  Santa  Clan 
Are;  the  best  wine  district  known,  contaiu- 
iug  130  acres  of  lerel  land,  and  planted  iu 
the  best  yarivlies.  Fifty  acres  Cabernet; 
fifty  acres  Borgondy,  and  the  other  fifty 
acres  in  Semillon  and  Booaaellnnos,  in  fnll 
bearing  or  will  be  so  n»xt  year. 

To  responsible  parties  will  gire  eoutrart 
for  fire  or  ten  jeua.  C«Uars  are  eqnipped 
vith  the  beat  «eam  maehinety  and  distil- 
lery; 250,>XIO  of  cooperage,  oak  and  red- 
wood. The  place  most  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. I  am  Kady  to  gire  immidiate  po» 
session,  and  will  make  a  positiTe  sacrifice, 
if  applied  for  at  once  150,000  gallons  of 
dioice  wines  of  vintage  of  188^-87 -88,  may 
go  with  the  place  if  so  desind. 

Apply  to 

i.  B.  J.  POBTAL. 

West  San  Jose, 
Three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Station 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Pric*  H.     Hand- 

snm.-Iv  l-iori'l  ill  cl''>th       .\.l.lr.-ft.*, 

I'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

[■.  O.  BOX  2366,  9mi  FVMdvti.  Cal. 

N-li,  -All  onlem««aC  t<  ■wowpan*-*  >^-^  •><■>    ^►■ 

or  tent  C  ti.  P. 


'Le  Merveilleux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Stale  l"»ir  -.Urthauio'  in>lilate, 
Suladara  Vall.y  .tsricotiural Society. 
SoBOiu  Conoly  A^rkallBnl  i'ark  Iso' 
cUlioa. 


WrtW  far  llrralar  cl«lac  tall  dearrlp- 
!!•■  KKd  lealloMBlals. 


p^r:i£  biros. 

Sle  P.-«»net«r»  aid  MuofacUrtn. 

420     MONTCOMERY      ST., 

i&aa  rsA>'asco.  ial. 
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Dec.  21,  1888 


TO    WINE-MAKERS! 

TbcauikrsigueJ  bit!  to  call  thi:  iilk-utio- 
of  Wiuo  Milkers,  Dialirs,  etc..  to  the  snp 
crior  luiTits  of  Chivnlli.r-ApiJi-rl's 

"OENOTANNIN." 

as  «  comclivo  niui  a  imrifior  to  all  light 
Table  Wiues,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  K-st  stuteil  as  follons  ; 
J.     Being    uxeU    tit    the    time    of 
crushing  the  grapes  into  innstx 

It  regulat*^s  ami  securts  the  perfect  fer- 
meotatiou  of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines  with  the  fcrmeuts,  m.vco- 
dermes  aud  albnmiuoids.  etc.,  uuil  pricijii- 
tates  all  impurities,  uisolnble,  into  the  lees. 

It  couceutrntes  aud  diminishes  the  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed   of   all   disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect   develoi»- 
ment   of    color  and    bouquet,    of    natural 
strength  aud  aroma. 
//.    Being    usetl     on    fermented 

wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  h\ 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

it  strengthens  aud  developes  their  natural 
color  ond  aroiua,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  tboruugh  clarification,  promoting 
their  developmeut  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripeniiirj  them  for 
eftrlier  delivery. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The    pulverine   is    a    Clarifying 

Powder,  which  is  gi-eatlj-  apprtciattii 
abroad,  for  its  sure  ami   instant-ous  action 

oa  both  White  and  Red  Wines,    it 

has  ueilher  taste  nor  suicll,  and  cuu  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  aftVct  the 
wiue  iu  any  way — uever  im])arts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  other 
eUrifiers  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  aud  olh 
time  aud  muney  are  saved;  and  kept  per- 
fedly  dry,  it  retdns  its  quality  for  any  Itmjih 
of  Hint, 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  1-5  lbs.  each,  by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

SOLE  .\«E.>irs. 

314  Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  OLARET. 

TreatUe  on  tlie  making,  nialuring  an  keeping- 
ol  Claret  wines,  by  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  Traas- 
atci  by  Rev,  John  J.  Bicasdalc.  D.  D. ,  or^jinic  ana 
lyst.  a;noio;:ist,  etc. 

I'rice  76  ccuta;    by  mail  yO  rtnts      For  s-aie  by 

.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT.. 

LOX  2366,  San  Krandsco,  Cal. 


A.  187GS.  I.  XII.  d^n 

1.3.  lftS3G.      ^^^y 
The  lDilu&t(ioDi  never  Sint, 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Uesiklcmo,  Bu^iixa^  aid  Manuf  ictuncig 
Property  Bouj^ht  and  Sold  on  C.mniitisioQ. 

And  Publishers  of  "fcononia  County  Land  Kcyister 
and  £»auta  Row  Bu3in«ss  Directory." 


OFFICE, 


312  B  Sr 


Sa-Sta    RosAj'Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY.! 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virjinia. 
in  the  great  grape  aud  fruit-growiic  bi-lt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  :  radical 
pouiologiats  ou  the  editorial  staff.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  aud  test  book  for  tuc  fruit- 
arower.  Official  organ  of  the  Moutieello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growenj'  Association. 
A-gents  wanted. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph   K.   Flanianl, 
Price,   One  Dollar. 

For  S;i!p   III  Office   of   tin-  San  Fkancisco 
Meiil-hant. 


IMI'uKTKIiS  Oy  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Prinliu;;    Hnil    Wrapping    Paper. 

401    i   403   SA-NaOMK  f  T.,   S.    F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINft 

WITH    ILLOSTBATZOMB. 

B«»d   Before  tbe    SiHte   Hortlcaltana 
■oclety,  Febraary  29,  I8S4,  bj 

FRED.   POHNDORFP. 


Will  b*  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  aIircbant  od  recelpl  i| 
fO  «■!•  Id  oo«  a-  two-cent  poaUce  ttaniDt. 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUGAK  FACTOKS  AND 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

IIOIIOllllll,    II.    I, 

—  AQB.STS   rOR  — 

AK.\I.AL'  l>l,ANTATIO.S Hawaii 

NAALEUU  I'LANTATION Uowaii 

HON  CAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANT.XTIOH  Hawaii 

STAll  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  S  SUGAR  CO Maui 

SIAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

HAIIIEE  PLANTATION Maui 

MAKEESLUAR  CO Kaua 

EALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

A;;<*iilN  Tor  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMPOKTEP.  A.SD  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPINS  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine?. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  ffw  drwrs  below  Saosome  Sati  FraiK-is-jo,  Cai. 


Irrigatin?    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AMP 

Boilers. 

Coiuplele    Power    aud 
fiiuipiiig  PlitntK. 

U.ff     l'n..->,     l*r.'in,.|      [t<lLiL-ry 

Uritc  ror  circulars. 

Byron  Jackson,     s4n  francisco. 


1856. 


PAFER. 


1888. 


S.      I».      T  .A. -X"  Ij  <3  H.     cfc      OO. 

Manufacturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paner   of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  PioDeer  and  Snu  Geronimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mill; 

414  and  416  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 


rrnlii**   li'itto  Huil   are  tliie  to  iirrivc 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LKAVB  V     KKOM  LiEOICMBEK  S.  18S8      >  AsnivK 


7  ISO  A 

l.-Mi 

S.OOa 

9.00  a 

s.aoA 

jt.Od  A 

10  ;i()  « 

'l'i.O(.  M 
■•     l.UO  1' 

t     -2.00  p 

3.00- 

3.00  1- 

■l.UO  !■ 

i.:jor 

1.30  !■ 

5.30  r 

7.00  !■ 

8.00  p 

I  For  Ha>»aT(]s,  Nilw,  and  i 

'(      Sari  Jose f 

I  K<>r   Sacramento    and    for  ) 

(      tUnldiiiK  via  [lavis. \ 

f  ForMartitn.-z.Vallcjo,  Santa  I 

'(      It'  Hu  nitil  Calistoi;a |~ 

(  ForNilc*,SaiiJyBc,Stocktoii.) 
I  (Jalt.  lone,  Sacmintiito,  '- 
f  MaoHvillvaiKl  Keil  liliiS.  ) 
f  Lob  Arit,'i:)c8  E\pri-iw,  fori 
J     Fresno,     Santa    Ikirbara  j 

(     and  l»fl  An^'clcH ) 

Fast  Mail  for  ()j;dfn  and  Ea>t  . , 

For  llajwarda  and  Niluj 

For  lla>  wards  and  Nilrs 

ffiurtiiu-iito  Kivcr  Stfamure. . . 
i  ColiKn  (Jate  Sjuji  iai.  (or  i 
\  Cuuncil  Bluffoand  l^uit..  t 
t  For  llayuard^,  Ntlc«,  an<i  J 

'(      San  Jcse. ( 

}  CLntral    Atlantic    E.>.pre£:s,  ) 

*(      for  Uplcn  and  Ka.st (' 

f  For  Stockton  and  ^Milton;) 
<     for  \'allcjo,    SanUt   llcsa  j- 

(     and  Calibt04;a J 

J  Fur  Sacramento,  and  for  I 
(  Kiiiffht'sLandinu'viaDavie  f 
(  For    Kiles,  San    Jose   and  ( 

"(     Livcruiore f 

For  Uaywards  and  Nile* 

I  Shasta  Route  Express,  for\ 
)  5a<:ramento,  Marysville,  ( 
\      Rcddin;,',  Portland*  Pujiet  C 

(.     Sound  and  East } 

/"Sunset  Route,  Allanlic  Ex- j 
I      press,  for  Santa  Barbara, 
,      Lo8  Any^^its,  DemiiiK,  El  > 
I'aso,  New    Orleans,   and  I 
',     East J 
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••    (J.l.U  A 

I    i>Ab  p 

9.45  a 

8ir.  A 

10.15  A 


8.45  a 
7.45  a 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


3.00  A|     For   Ni-wark,  and  San  Jose. . 

( ForNewark,  CentervilleSan"] 

?.15a{J     Jose,     Felton.      Ooulder  J- 

i  (     Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz. . .  J 

'  (  For  Centcrville,  San  Jose,  j 

2.15  1-    j     Felton,     Boulder    Creek  J 

(     and  Santa  Cruz ) 

(  For  Centcrville,  San  Joae,  1 
4.15  fI  (      Almaden.  and  Los  Gates  f 


9.20  i 


A  (or  MomiDjr.  F  fur  Afternoon. 

'Sundays  excepted.    tSaturdaya  only.   ISundays  only. 

♦•Mondays  e.\LH;ptcd.  §Saturdayd  excepted. 

II  Fridays  only. 


OCCIOENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

tOMPASV. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf   eorner    First  and  Braunan  gts. 
at  li  o'clock.  P.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA    nnd    HONUKONU. 

Oonncctin;;  at  Yokohama  with  Bteaniere  for  Shanghae 


STB.VMER 


FROM  SAX  FRA^CISC0. 


I  i:i,<:lC SATCRDAT.  JAN.  5lh 

U:UUC THURSDAY,  JAN   24lh 

•    J:ANIC WEDNE.sDAY.FEB.  13th 

uAELIC  SATURDAY.  MAR.  2Md 

BELGIC THURSDAY.  MAK.  20th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Pa.'^sage  Tickets  for 
^j^Ie  at  S,  P.  Company's  General  Olliees,  Room  74, 
comer  Fourth  ami  Townsend  btrcits,  San  Francisco. 

For  freicht  apply  to  the  Tratfii-  Manager  at  the 
Paciftc  Mail  Steam&hip  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union   Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN   Gen.  Passenger  A^'cnt. 


>     GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manacer. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

21    PoHt  St.,  Snu   FrniicJscu. 


FOR  SEVt,NrV"-FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLEGE 
f.itructs  in  Shorthand,  Typeivritinjr,  Bookkeep- 
ing-,Teiet;raphy.  Penmanship,  Drawiii>;,alitlit-  Entflii^h 
Branchi-s,  and  Evcrjthinn  pertaining  to  nusiness,  for 
six  full  monthis.  Wc  have  sixtien  teachers,  and  irive 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  |  upil^.  Our  Echool 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

•7'Seud  for  Circular. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  President 


C.  S.  Halet    Secretary. 
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THE  VINE   ROT. 


i:«vKsri«iArio.\  ixro   riii:  «ai'neh 

or  THE  rOM  A^tJKrCS  Pf.AUi;!!. 


tV(>«'kly    Kopttrl'*    t»f  llto    **|»<>rinl    AKCUt 

f%p|M»lii(«Ml  by   llit>    KonrtI   of  .Hlnl» 

VlllnilciirAl  4'oiunal*«loaer«. 


A'^o**— Th'-oaijh  the  conrtesv  of  the  Viticui- 
unil  Commission, the  Merchant  is  enabled 
10  present  itt^  reailers  with  the  foil  text  of  the 
reports   madj  by   Mr.    Elhelbert   Dowleo, 
thtir   Agent    appointed    to    iDvestigate    the 
disease  now  prevalent  in  Los  Angeles  vine- 1 
)rard.«.    As  the  reports  are  given  eerialim  and 
in  full,  vineyardista  in  other  portions  of  the  < 
State  are  tbertby  placed   in  a  position  to'! 
readily  settle  the  question  for   themselves,  ' 
irhetber  or  not  the  peca^iurities  mentioned  ' 
in  conut-ction  with  the  different  phases  of 
the  diseasi^,  have  beer   noted  in  their  vine- 
jrards.     Chief  Viticultaral  Officer   Wheeler 
will  shortly  give  an  analysis  of    the  docn- 
mt>ntd,  which  will  natarally  assist  In  eloci- 
latio^  many   technical  poiut^i  in  the  cor- 
respondence. ' 

WIKKLY    BEPOBT.  ! 

The  investigation  dnriog  the  past  week  i 
tias  been  practically  cou&ued  to  the  older 
parts  of  the  viucyard,  planted  with  the 
Mission  grape.  This  part  seems  to  be  a 
fair  sample  of  the  «hule,  and,  in  additioD, 
occupies  both  high  and  low  groand.  It 
baa  be<-n  traversed  in  varioas  directions  so  ; 
as  to  cover  all  parts.  I 

The  vines  thronghoat  show  the  same 
genenil  characters  and  can  bo  divided  into 
two  gronpa  as  follows: 

III  this  group  the  vines  are  either  qnite 
dead,  or  almost  so.  all  the  leaves  having 
fallen  off,  leaving  the  leaf  stalks  on  the 
branches,  and  the  fruit  bunches  have  drii  d 
np.  This  group  containing  ihe  reroMuiug 
Tines  pruVtd  to  be  more  or  less  affected  all 
through,  Ixith  in  Ifaves  and  fruit,  varying 
from  a  few  leaves  to  more  than  half  the 
•Tine. 

The  leaves  have  all  fallen  off  leaving  the 
leaf  stalks  on  the  branches.  These  leaf 
stalks  are  completely  dried  op  from  eith<r 
just  at  the  point  of  anion  with  the  leaf 
blade  to  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
stalk,  and  present  a  diff>rent  appearance 
from  stalks  which  have  died  in  the  nntn- 
ral  coarse  of  things.  The  green  bniuches 
usually  show  ou  their  npper  snrfaces 
tligbtly   raised,  warty    patches,  red    browu 


tnd  silver  grey  iu  C'lor;  these  often  exhibit 
flight  fissares.  The  older  branches  in 
which  the  bark  has  taken  on  its  brown 
color  show  abundance  of  small  spots  of 
fangns  growth.  The  fruit  bunches  of  all 
ages  on  these  viues.  are  nsoally  quite 
shrivtlled  ap,  and  have  all  the  stalks  dried 
np  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaf  stalks, 
and  these  fruit  stalks  are  usually  covered 
with  fungos  growth. 

In  this  gronp  the  Tines  Tary  mnch  in  ap- 
pearance, some  having  a  lai^e   proportion 
of   the  leaves  and   fruit   withered,   others 
having  only  a  few  leaves  gone  wrong,  but 
in    all    cases   the    features   are    the   same.  . 
The  leaves  look  as  though  they  had  been  < 
scorched  along  the  edges.       The  mischief  i 
has   always   begun   at   some    point  of    the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  and  has  then  spread  in-  I 
wards,  the  part  affected  has  dried  ap,turned 
brown,  and  curled  iu  upon  the  upper  sur- 
tace,  and  on  almost  every  leaf  examined, 
numbering  many  hundreds,  the  dead  por- 
tion shows  numerous  spots  of  fnngns  simi- 
lar to   that   noticed  on    the    >mit   stalks. 
Some  of  the  fruit  bunches  are  quite  spoiled, 
others  only  in  part.      The   affected   part^, 
and  sometimes  even    plump  berries,   show 
spots  of  fungus  similar  to  that  noted  above. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  leaves 
shows  that  on  the  decayed  portion  there  is 
a  plentiful  growth  of  a  minute  fungus,  the 
spots  on  the  surface  being  formed  by  the 
fructification.     Considerable  time  hasbi-en 
spent  iu  attempting  to  trace  the  fungus  into 
1  the  tissues,  bnt  at  present  this  attempt  has 
not  been  successful.      The  microscopic  ex 
amiuation   of    the    warty   patches    on    the 
I  branches  shows  that  they  are  due   to  the 
I  growth  of  a  small  fuugns,  immediately  an- 
derneath  the  cuticle,  where  it  has  formed  a 
network   of  short  jointed  branches.      This 
growth  caused  Ihe  epidermal  cells,  in  con- 
tact with  it,  to  become  filled  with  a   dark 
brown  deposit,  and  has  caused    the  tissue 
itself  to  form  the  warty  excresences.     Fi- 
nally the  cuticle  has  been   ruptured,  and 
through  this  rupture  the  fungus  has  come 
i  to  the  outside.      In  this  case  also  the  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  fungus  growth  deeper 
into  the  tissues  has  not  yet  been  successful. 
Xumerona    tissues    were   observed    on    the 
branches,  in  which  the  fungus  spore <  had 
]  lodged  in  some  of  the  numerous  irregulari- 
ties of  the  surface  and  had  just  b<-gun  their 
growth.     Further  examination  of  all  th  se 
is,  of  courae,  necessary. 

San  Oabriti.  Cat.,  October  I,  1888. 


PLAN   OF   INVESnOATtOM. 

J.  il.  WheeUr,  Esq., 

Deab  Sib; — I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours 
of  the  Ist  inst.  I  note  your  saggfstions 
and  directions  and  will  act  apon  them. 

AVith  yon,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
trouble  may  arise  from  a  disease  proper, 
possibly  enabled  to  assert  itself  by  a  weak- 
ening of  the  vines  from  climatic  canses  of 
exceptional  character,  Imt  at  present  I  am 
trying  to  kf  ep  from  having  a  theory  to  pro- 
pose, until  I  have  sufficient  facts  in  hand 
to  back  up  any  opinion  that  may  finally 
be  arrived  at.  At  present  I  do  not  allow 
myself  to  believe  or  disbelieve  any  one 
»hiDg  iu  particular,  as  I  wish  to  lake  every- 
thing that  comes  under  my  notice  for  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  worth,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  get  all  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  I  can.  By  this  time  you  will  probably 
have  received  my  reports  which  are  made 
weekly  to  Mr.  Shorb,  who  has  furnished 
me  with  some  of  the  reports  you  mentioned 
and  if  he  has  not  the  remainder  I  will  write 
for  them. 

With    respect     to     the     correspondence 

which  yoa  advise  me  to  enter  into,  I  am 

preparing   a  series  of  questions   auggesttd 

as  my  work  proceeds,  which  might  possibly 

be  printed  and  sent  to  vine  growers  to  be 

filled  up  by  them  and  returned,  and  if  this 

were  done,  the  information  received  could 

bo  soon  tabulated.       As  soon  as  the  list  is 

completed  I  will  forward  yon  a  copy.     Jubt 

now  I  am  turning  my  attention  altogether 

to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  vines,  as 

these,  espt'cially    the    leaves,    will    not    be 

'  available  for  study  in  a  short  time.     If  you 

i  have  in  the  library  of  the  commission  any 

'  special  work  on  "  Fungus  Diseases  of  the 

!  Vine."   or    on     '•  Microscopic    Fungi,"    I 

should  be  very  glad  to  see  them.       [  have 

tried  to  procure  them  in  Los  Angeles  but 

without  snccesa. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ethelbkbt  Dowlxn. 
San  Gabriel,  Cat..  OctoUrr  8, 1888. 

VABimXa  MOST   AVTXCTRD. 

During  the  week  fresh  parts  of  the  vine- 
yard have  been  gone  over  and  the  micro 
scopic  examination  of  tho  leaves  anti 
branches  has  Wen  continued.  Tho  exam 
■nation  of  fresh  parts  of  the  vineyard, 
planted  with  other  varieties  and  containing 
younger  vines  than  the  portion  previously 
I  examined,  has  not  revealed  any  new  feat- 


ure of  apparent  importance  so  far  as  tho 
parts  of  vines  above  ground  are  concerned. 

The  younger  vines  have  gone  off  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  much  older,  as  here 
and  there  single  vines,  and  in  other  plaoes 
groups  of  vines  have  been  attacked,  the 
only  difference  noticeable  betwe<D  the  ooc- 
dition  of  these  younger  vines  and  the  older 
plants,  is  the  txtent  to  which  the  rines 
have  suffered.  Amongst  those  examined, 
the  Mataro  and  Burger  varieties  have  saf- 
fered  most,  the  former  severely,  the  Trous- 
sc-an,  Zinfandel.  Carignan,  and  Grenache 
having  in  this  vineyard  suffered  bat  little. 
Some  wild  vines  in  a  neighboring  canon, 
to  which  attention  was  called,  were  visited. 
They  seem  to  have  gone  off  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  cnltivated  vines. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  has  involved  the  mak- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  sections,  bnt  the 
fungus  mentioned  iu  last  week's  report 
has  not  been  traced  any  deeper  into  the 
tissues  with  sufficient  clearness  to  amonut 
to  certainty.  In  the  case  of  the  branches, 
a  fungus  does  certainly  exist  in  the  tissues 
of  the  epidermis,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  de- 
termine the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates. 
In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  sabject 
the  black  fnngns  covering  the  leaves  of 
olive  and  orange  trees  has  been  found  to 
contain,  in  addition  to  ethers,  forms  quite 
like  those  found  on  the  vines,  and  whether 
they  are  really  the  same  remains  to  be  seeo. 
Up  to  the  present,  no  traces  of  any  insect 
have  been  found  on  the  affected  riuea. 

San  Gabrielj  Col.,  October  8,  1888. 


LXAJf  STALES. 

The  work,  daring  the  past  week,  of  the 
examination  of  leaves  and  branches  has 
been  continued,  some  roots  have  also  been 
ex&miuetl  and  some  fresh  vines  in  the 
neighborhood  have  been  visited.  The  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  leaves  has 
not  revealed  any  new  features  except  in  one 
leaf  in  which  every  section  mode,  showed 
that  fungus  spores  had  just  begun  to  ger- 
minate on  each  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Some  leaf  sulks,  taken  from  an  attacked 
vine  from  which  the  leaf  blades  had  fallen 
and  which  were  decayed  through  a  part  of 
their  length,  showed  that  in  the  decayed 
part  the  cells  were  distorted  and  often  filled 
with  an  amorphous  brown  deposit  which 
was  evidently  not  simply  the  dried  up  cell 
contents,  ami  the  undecayetl  parts  of  the 
same   leaf   stalks,   in   every   ca8*>,   showed 
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Well  formed  cells   tLuugb   thi-y    were   thiu 
wiiUed  and  cmply. 

The  brauches  exaniiD*  d  were  taken  pfirt 
from  attacked  vines  from  two  viueyards  in 
tbis  ueigbborbood,  some  four  miles  apnrt, 
and  pnrt  from  stioug  btnltby  vines.  Ou 
comparing  sections  from  )be  nttncked  and 
healtby  vines,  a  marked  difft-reuce  was 
seen.  In  evt-ry  case  the  sections  from  at- 
tacked vine  branches  showed  the  diflft-rent 
components  of  Ibe  tissues  to  be  rtgular  in 
shape  and  size,  but  the  ctU  walls  were  thin 
and  the  celU  quite  t-iupty.  Here  and  there 
a  single  grain  of  starch  conld  be  seen,  and 
in  some  of  the  greener  branches  a  few 
chlorophyll  grains  remained  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  bark.  Ou  the  other  hand  the 
sections  from  biancbes  from  healthy  vines 
showed  that  every  available  space  was 
crowded  up  with  starch  and  chlorophvll 
grains  and  the  cells  were  well  formed  and 
tbick  walled.  The  branches  from  attackt'd 
vines  were  alive  and  showed  no  sign  of 
disease,  in  some  instances  even  the  sap 
could  be  seen  slowly  oozing  from  the 
freshly  cut  surfaces,  but  the  life  was  evi- 
dently at  a  low  ebb. 

Some  roots,  the  more  fibrous  portions, 
from  atlaeked  viucs  have  been  examined, 
and,  so  far,  have  shown  no  sign  of  disease, 
and  this  examination  and  a  comparison 
with  roots  from  healthy  vines  will  be  con 
tinned  this  week. 

The  examination  of  other  vines  in  this 
district  was  wuinly  confined  to  a  plot 
plauttfd  with  Unrger  viut-s  and  a  portion  of 
a  plot  pliinted  wiih  Zinfaudel  vines  was 
also  looked  ovtr.  Scatt^-ied  about  amongst 
the  Burger  vines  were  some  of  one  of  the 
black  vari.tiL-s.  Almost  all  of  the  black 
vines  have  gone  wrong  and  many  of  the 
Burgtr  vines  are  in  as  bad  a  plight,  but 
thfse  Iatt«  r  art;  re])orted  as  having  suc- 
cumbed to  an  exceptional  spell  of  hot 
w-eatber,  whilst  the  former  are  said  to  have 
fatten  nudt-r  the  attack  of  the  so  called  Los 
Angeles  Vine  Hot.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  appearance  of  the  vines  is  the  same, 
the  branches  are  either  unripe  or  only  par- 
tially ripened  and  are  destitute  of  leavis, 
whilst  the  bunches  of  withered  fruit  still 
bang  on.  Many  of  the  Burger  vines  have 
made  an  attempt  to  start  new  shoot*;. 
Amongst  the  Ziufandels  many  vines  have 
lost  all  thtir  leaves  and  have  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  those  attacked  by  Rot,  and 
these  too  are  reported  as  having  given  way 
to  the  spell  of  hot  weather.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  so  far  as  (his  investigation  has 
gone,  those  vines  growing  on  light  soils 
have  fared  worst,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  soil 
almost  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  iudifl'erence. 

One  consoling  feature  is  that  up  to  ihe 
present  not  a  sign  of  anything  in  the  shape 
of  insect  pests  has  been  observed. 

San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  October  15,  1888. 


EXAMINATION    OF   STEMS    AND   EOOTS. 

Daring  Ihe  past  week  a  constant  lookout 
bas  been  ke}>t  to  catch  any  new  feature 
that  might  have  followed  either  the  few 
hot  days,  or  Ihe  two  showery  days;  nothing 
except  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of 
fungus  spots  on  ript  berries  was  noticeable. 

In  examining  the  stems  and  roots  of 
vines,  ti  constant  watch  was  kept  for  signs 
of  injurious  insect  work,  biit  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  seen.  The  vines  examined  were 
all  attacked,  and  had  entirely  lost  their 
leaves,  and  were  taken,  some  from  high 
ground,  some  from  lower  levels,  from  both 
light  and  heavy  soils,  and  varied  in  age 
from  six  to  fifty  years.  Each  vine  taken 
np  had  its  stem  and  roots  closely  examined  I 


externally,  immediately  on  being  lifted,  the 
stem  was  pared  away  all  round  the  outside, 
and  then  split  down  its  entire  length;  por- 
tions of  stem  and  roots  biing  tak-u  away 
for  microscopic  exaniinatiou. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions  all  the 
vines  showed  some  portion  of  the  stem  to 
be  dead,  there  were  either  dead  patches  in 
ihe  beait  wood,  or  else  stripes  of  dead 
wood  or  bark,  which  did  not  always  run 
straight  np  and  down,  though  tbey  followed 
the  twist  of  the  stem.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance these  patches  of  dead  tissues  could 
be  traced  back  to  some  external  iujnry  of 
the  stem,  or  else  to  a  small  root  or  branch 
that  had  died  right  back  into  the  heart 
wooJ.  In  some  vines  the  stem  bad 
evidently  been  subjected  to  a  bard  pull, 
V  hicb  had  slightly  opened  the  crown,  this 
injury  had  partly  healed  up,  but  not  per- 
fectly, it  was  plain  that  the  two  surfaces 
bad  skinned  over  but  bad  never  grown  to- 
gether properly,  damp  and  dirt  had  found 
a  resting  place  and  then  decay  bad  set  in. 
In  one  stem  through  some  opening  which 
could  not  be  traced,  a  grass  seed  had  found 
its  way,  had  germinated,  and  was  sending 
out  vigorous  roots  upwards  through  the 
Center  of  the  stem  which  was  thus  being 
gradually  split  asunder;  this  was  in  a  Mis- 
sion vine  of  some  six  years  old.  In  two 
stems  white  ants  had  begun  to  clear  out  the 
dead  parts.  The  tissues  of  the  stems, 
where  alive, were  empty,  and  the  cell  walls 
were  thin,  bat  otherwise  were  in  a  nor- 
mal condition. 

The  roots,  whether  dead  or  alive,  did 
not  show  any  sign  of  disease,  but  presented 
similar  features  to  those  observed  in 
branches  taken  from  attacked  vines.  In 
all  the  tissues  the  eell  walls  were  thin, 
the  components  of  the  woody  tissues 
being  either  quite  empty  or  almost 
so.  the  Cells  of  the  bark  were  fairly  well 
filled  with  starch.  One  specimen  which 
had  a  sound  stem,  and  had  attempted  to 
put  out  new  shoots,  had  all  the  cells  quite 
empty. 

Boots  taken  from  a  healthy  vine  showed 
thick  walled  cells  and  an  abundance  of 
starch  in  all  parts.  The  fibrous  part  of  th- 
roots  was  difficult  to  get  in  anj'lbing  like 
good  order,  the  soil  being  so  dry  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  specimens  of 
the  extreme  root  ends,  many  of  the  fibrils 
obtained  were  dead. 

Seeing  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
dead  and  decaying  parts  noticed  above 
could  be  traced  back  to  some  external  in- 
jury not  connected  with  any  disease  it  is 
important  that  everj'  care  possible  be  taken 
in  cultivation,  especially  when  the  vines 
are  young  and  the  bark  tender,  to  protect 
the  plants  from  bard  knocks  and  wrenches, 
as  such  ill  usage  must  of  necessity  weaken 
the  vine,  and  so  cause  it  to  fall  more  readily 
under  the  attacks  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foes. 

San  GahritL  Cal„  October  22,  1888. 


J.  n.WJiteler,  Esq.,  Chief  Executive 

V'UicuUural  Officer. 
Deae  Sib: — Enclosed  is  a  draft  of  series 
of  questions,  which,  if  answered  properly, 
I  have  thought  would  give  all  ihe  informa- 
tion as  to  the  conditions  of  vineyards,  that 
conld  be  obtained  by  correspondence.  If 
these  questions  were  printed  and  sent  out 
to  vine  growers  together  with  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  return,  and  a  circu- 
lar esplaiuing  the  matter,  and  assuring 
correspondents  that  the  information  given 
would  be  treated  as  in  confidence,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  all  names  were  concerned,  it 


would   greatly    facilitate  the  gathering  and 
tabulating  of  the  information  required. 

I  have  shown  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  Sborb, 
who  has  made  some  additions,  and  be  con- 
curs with  my  nuggestion.  Should  the 
Board  consent  to  the  coarse  suggested,  you 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  Series  of  qutstions.  Whether 
the  Board  adopts  Ibis  course  or  not,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  of  any  hints  you  could  give 
me  in  the  matter. 
I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ethelbebt  Dowlkn. 

S,in  Gabriel,  Cal.,  October  25,  1888. 


Was  your  vineyard  planted  with  cuttings, 
roots,  seedlings,  or  if  grafted,  ou  what 
stock?     Name  varieties. 

Whence  obtained?     (Locality.) 

Location,  height  above  sea  level  and 
slope  of  vineyard  if  any. 

Kind  of  soil  and  subsoil. 

Describe  irrigation  practiced. 

Describe  pruning  practiced. 

Have  the  vines  suffered  from  any  dis- 
ease, if  so  describe,  and  give  the  date  of 
first  and  subsequent  attacks,  and  did  the 
vines  attacked  start  early  or  late? 

Did  attack  come  on  directly  after  fogs, 
rain  or  hot  weatht-r? 

Direction  of  prevalent  winds. 

Are  there  any  olive,  orange,  or  other  or- 
chards in  the  immediate  vicinity,  if  so  on 
what  side  of  vine^'ard  are  they  located,  are 
tbey  afi".  cted  with  scale? 

Which  varieties  of  vinos  have  suffered 
most  ?  Name  them  in  order,  beginuing 
with  the  most  affected. 

What  varieties,  if  any,  are  exempt  from 
disease? 

San  Gabriel,  Cal-,  October  29,  1888. 

Since  the  last  report  some  fresh  vine- 
yards containing  Mission,  Blanc  Elba  and 
Chasselas  vines  have  been  examined. 

So  far  as  the  Mission  vines  are  concerned, 
the  only  difference  noticeable  between  these 
last  vines,  and  those  previously  examined, 
was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  done,  one 
plot  of  some  twenty-five  acres  has  almost 
all  the  plants  badly  affected,  the  vines 
showing  nothing  but  unripened  canes, 
many  of  which  are  almost  or  quite  dead 
and  bunches  of  dead  partly  formed  fruit. 

The  Blanc  Elba  showed  very  little  sign 
of  disease,  it  was  only  here  and  there  that 
a  defoliated  vine  could  be  seen,  and  these 
defoliated  vines  conld  easily  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  in  which  the  canes  were 
well  ripened,  though  not  fully  so,  and 
another  which  had  all  the  canes  unripened, 
with  bunches  of  dead  partly  formed  fruit, 
stili  hanging  on  them.  Specimen  canes 
from  each  of  these  were  taken  and  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  the  ripened 
canes  showed  all  their  tissues  to  be  well 
filled,  whilst  the  unripened  canes,  as  usual, 
had  every  part  quite  empty.      One   of  tb 


and  unripe  vines  was  said  to  have  a  few 
Mission  vines  iu  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  unripened  plants  were  the  Mission, 
if  so,  then  this  plot  bad  entirely  esc-aped, 
for  the  ripened  vines  which  were  defoliated 
bad  probably  lost  their  leav.  s  from  some 
cause  other  than  the  so-called  Vine-rot, 
all  these  were  on  low  lying,  moderately 
light  soil. 

Another  plot  of  Blanc  Elba  on  a  steep 
slope  and  light  soil  bad  a  few  vines, 
especially  ou  the  highest  ground,  which 
had  gone  wrong,  these  all  showed  the  usual 
features  of  unripened,  and  dead  canes  with 
bnuches  of  dead  partly  formed  fruit. 


The  Blanc  Elba  seems,  so  far,  to  be  fairly 
risistant,  another  feature  noticeable  is  that 
it  does  not  seera  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
cottony  cushion  scale,  for  though  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  plots  is  practically 
surrounded  by  orange  orchards,  much 
affect'-d  with  scale,  the  vines  are  only 
slightly  attacked,  at  the  most  about  two 
viues  deep  all  around  the  plot  and  these 
bad  only  a  few  insects  on  them,  though 
other  plants  near  by  were  completely  cov- 
ered with  scale. 

The  Cha-sselas  vines  bad  betu  attacked 
somewhat  severely,  aud  iu  the  same  way 
as  the  Mission,  and  seem  to  stiud  between 
the  Mission  and  Burger  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage  done. 

It  should  be  borne  in  miud  that,  at  pres- 
ent, it  will  he  unwise  to  give  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  qualities  of  viuea 
as  all  these  favorable  or  unfavorable  feat- 
ures may  be  reversed  when  new  districts 
come  to  be  examined. 

LEAF  SPOT. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  bas  been 
taken  up  during  the  week  in  a  close  search 
for  signs  of  the  Leaf  Spot  disease  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  Black-rot,  A  few  vines 
bad  been  found  having  their  leaves  affected 
with  a  Leaf  Spot,  but  np  to  the  present, 
none  of  these  have  proven  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Phyllosticta  labrusca  which 
is  now  considered  to  be  the  form  which  the 
fungus  of  Black-rot,  Phcma  uvicola  takes 
when  developed  on  the  leaves  instead  of  in 
the  f.mt.  The  destructive  power  of  Black- 
rot  fully  justifies  any  amount  of  time  and 
labor  spent  in  its  detection. 

The  only  fresh  vines  inspected  during  the 
week  were  some  very  old  Missions,  iu  a 
vineyard  on  undulating  ground,  with  a 
general  southern  aspect,  the  soil  varying. 
Here,  as  usual,  the  vines  had  been  attacked 
in  an  apparently  capricious  manner,  in 
some  parts,  large  patches  had  been  taken 
leaving  here  and  there  a  single  healthy 
vine;  in  other  parts  the  vines  looked  par- 
ticularly stroug,  still,  iu  these  places  siugle 
plants  could  be  found  which  bad  gone  un. 
der;  some  of  these  diseased  patches  occu- 
pied the  lowest  ground,  others,  the  highest, 
and  though  the  majority  of  the  plauts  at- 
tacked were  on  light  soil,  there  were  many 
on  the  heavier  ground.  The  microscopic 
examination  showed  nothing  but  the  feat- 
ures already  met  with. 

San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  October  29,  1888. 


FUNGUS   ON    FBUIT. 

Whilst  examining  the  fruit  still  left  on 
the  vines,  some  specimens  were  found 
which  differed  from  any  previously  met 
with.  Iu  one  the  berries,  plump  and  at 
first  sight  healthy-lookiug,  showed  patches 
of  the  surface  covered  with  miuute  pimples, 
without  any  discoloration.  The  small 
pimples  Were  found  to  arise  from  a  tbick 
network  of  mycelium  under  and  in  tlie  epi- 
dermis of  the  berry;  several  of  these  knobs 
plots  of   Blanc  Elba   containing   both  rip^  'may  be  connected  by  large  threads.       The 


larger  mycelial  threads  are  divided  by  nu- 
merous Septa  giving  them  a  great  likeness 
to  the  fungus  on  the  brunches  mentioned 
in  the  Second  Repoit,  October  8th.  A 
transverse  section  through  one  of  the  knobs 
shows  that  each  is  the  fructification  of  the 
fungus,  though  of  what  particular  kind  is 
not  ctrtaiu,  as  the  specimens  examiued 
were  not  fully  grown,  aud  at  present  have 
refused  to  develop  further.  The  color  oi 
the  large  septal  mycelial  threads  is  green- 
ish-brown.  The  unripe  contents  of  the 
pustule  are  colorles.e,  all  the  tissues  have 
their  cells  distorted  and  filled  with  a  brown- 
i.-ih  deposit. 
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e   fiutling   the  first    sptcimvn,  others 
ecu  fuaud  tiuiougst  iho  Miuiou  aud 
)  viut^B, 
uotbcr  spccimeu  ih^  surfnc*   o(  the 

(thnw>d  ft  whitish  blinUr.  This 
toh:  ciasi'd  bj  the  coliclo  biiag. 
ip  by  the  growl h  of  nnmcrons  brown. 
•d  bodios  aod  r  it.  Uader  the  micro- 
;hese  wt-rtf  found  to  be  composod  vl 
«  of  largf  short  hyphce.  A  pitce  of 
irr>-  bturing  several  of  these  bodies 
lactnl  auder  cover,  in  moist  air,  iu 
euiug,  Aud  by  the  next  morning  it 
)Tered  with  a  thick  mass  of  white, 
liug  myctrliam,  wi:h  mavises  of  large, 
recu  ajxtres  on  the  tissne  of  the 
Unfortunately  the  growth  was  too 
to  catch  the  different  stages  of  it. 
ftcb      of     the      above     the      whole 

of  the  berry  was  invaded  by 
[aagu4.  Considerable  difficnlty 
s  part  of  the  work  arises  froa* 
rt  that,  on  some  days  the  atmos^hir 

to  be  loaded  with  fongas  spores  to 
D  extt-nt  that  it  is  almost  impossibh 
ke  a  pr*  paration  for  the  microscop* 
t  getting  somethiog  fortigu  to  Lfa*- 
ten  under  examination.  This  fact 
terferes  considerably  iu  the  gtow^inj. 
rimt  ns  under  cover.  Siuct-  the  hhori 
Ituing  which  these  may  betxpostd 
imiuatiou  is  sufficient  for  tho  intro 
n  of  I  lemeuts  detrimental  to  tht.-  snc- 
if  the  experiment,  many  specimeu- 
fhas  Ix-en  r*  ndered  useless.  This 
)  will  doubtless  cease  when  more 
Lftll  hitvefalleD  and  washed  the  air. 
Oabrld^  Cai,  November  5, 1888. 


X}KDrriON    OF    VINES   AT  OBAXGE. 

«   the   last  report  visits  to  vineyards 
ther  fmrt  of    the  couuty  and  to  some 
ground   iu  this  district  have  given 
uteresting  information, 
be  early  part  of    the  week  a  vineyard 

district  was  visited,  a  part  of  which 
lUd  on  some  of  the  highest  ground 
neighborhood.  The  portion  of  most 
tt  here  has  a  general  east  and  soath 
;  the  soil  is  moderately  light  gravel, 
iues.  Muscats,  were  iu  good  coudi- 
Jiere  being  only  here  and  there  a 
Gripped  of  its  leaves,  and  showing  the 
anri[ic  canes,  and  bunches  of  with- 
rnit.  Specimens  from  these  attacked 
v^re  taken,  aud  under  the  microscope 
bowed  the  same  characters  as  similar 

from  Mission  vines  have  done,  viz 
rlls  of  the  tissues  thiu-wallud  aud 
empty. 

tr  iu  the  week  several  vineyards  at 
[6  were  visited.  These  arc  all  on  low 
d,  the  soil  varying  from  heavy  adolx- 
te  light  aaud.  Here  the  Muscat  was 
ily  variety  seen.  On  the  heavy 
d  all  the  vines,  with  the  exception  of 
•lot,  were  either  dead,  or  almost  so; 
ny  ptac<s  the  vines  have  been  taken 
and  other  fruit  trees  have  been 
id.  This  work  ia  still  iu  progress; 
ili(ur>'  excvptiou  to  this  state  of  thitjg.s 
ic  hr.ivy  ground  is  a  piece  of  heavy 
I  which  has  been  plauttd  with  MubCiit 
gs  from  Riverside,  a  district  as  yet 
ected.  The»e  Were  put  in  quite  at  the 
)l  last  May.  They  are  now  particu- 
vigorous  aud  healthy  looking,  the  foli- 
uug  exceptionally  clean,  aud  thin,  too, 
e  midst  of  a  tract  in  which  all  the 
have  iK-en  swept  off.  Iu  contrait  to 
another  piece,  similarly  situated,  was 
ted,  which   was   also    planted   in    Ih 

part   of    this  year,  bat   with    Muscat 
igs   from    Orange;  this    has    all    gone 


Another  vineyard  visited,  of  about  3<X) 
acres,  is  situated  on  very  light,  sandy  soil 
Tuuuiug  duwu  to  the  river,  of  which  it  i^ 
probiibly  the  last  deposit.  This  has  a 
smull  strip  of  heavy  gravel  running  iu  at 
one  comer.  On  the  small  portion  of  heavy 
soil  all  the  vines  are  dead;  as  the  heavy 
■jromd  tails  off  into  the  light,  so  do  the 
KaJ  \  iues  decrease  iu  number,  until  on  the 
quite  light  soil  the  vines  are  all  strong  aud 
healthy- lookiug. 

The  trouble  with  vines  at  Orange  is  re- 
{wrtcd  as  having  begun  about  three  y tars 
ago.  So  far  as  seen  the  destruction  of 
vines  is  now  almost  total. 

The  above  facts  do  not  lend  support  to 
the  idea  that  climatic  conditions  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pri  sent  vine  troable,  though 
such  cojditions  may  be  a  tactorin  the  case. 
They  rather  tend  to  the  view  that  the 
trouble  is  the  result  of  a  disease,  perhaps 
iufectims,  which  is  capable  of  being  propa- 
^<(t<d  by  cuttings  from  infected  areas.  It 
•vouid  be  Well  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on 
-inch  plantings  of  healthy  cuttings  as  that 
Qot'Hl  above. 

Sp  cimen  canes  from  attacked  vines  were 
taktu  and  put  auder  microscopic  cxamina- 
iou.  They  revealed  no  uew  features,  the 
lis-suep  b-  iug  almost  or  quite  empty.  One 
speeiuiou  from  a  strong  growing  cane  was 
iutt Tt-sting.  This,  throughout  its  length, 
bad  about  half  its  circumference  ripened; 
the  remainder  was  stilt  green.  In  the  lip- 
eued  part  the  bark  was  clean  and  bright- 
colored,  and  the  sap  was  still  flowing;  iu 
the  green  part,  which  was  also  the  top  side 
of  the  branch,  the  bark  was  thickly  spotted 
with  the  fungus  meutioued  iu  earlier  re- 
poits,  aud  no  sap  was  flowing;  under  the 
microscope  the  difference  still  showed,  the 
ripened  section  having  its  tissues  well- 
grown  and  fall  of  starch,  the  unripened 
portion  having  its  tissues  quite  empty,  and 
uot  fully  formed. 

The  fungi  mentioned  in  the  last  report. 
No.  G,  have  uot  developed  in  the  directiou 
required,  the  altered  conditions  arising 
from  placing  the  specimens  under  cover 
seem  to  have  caused  a  great  development 
of  mycelium,  while  the  fructification  has 
stood  still. 

San  Gabriel,  Col.,  November  12,  1888. 


CONDITION    OF    MAT\BO    VINES. 

During  the  past  week  another  examina- 
tion of  roots,  stems,  and  brauches  has  been 
made;  this  time  of  Mataro  vines.  The  pre- 
vious examination  was  unsatisfactory  with 
respect  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots,  tht 
dryuess  ond  hardness  of  the  soil  causing 
the  extreme  fibres  to  break  off  in  the  re- 
moval. On  this  occasion  a  group  of  affected 
vines,  ircludiug  a  quite  healthy  specimeu, 
was  banked  round,  and  Kufficicut  water  run 
in  to  soften  the  soil  down  to  naturally 
damp  earth;  iu  this  way  fair  specimens  of 
all  the  roots  were  obtained. 

These  Mataro  vines,  six  years  old,  and 
!>taudiug  ou  light  soil,  lost  their  leaves  later 
iu  the  season  than  the  other  varieties  before 
examined,  and,  therefore,  have  their  canes 
more  ripeuetl;  in  other  respects  they  exhibit 
itimilar  features  (o  those  found  in  the  other 
varieties,  viz:^  the  branches  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  having  buuchee  of  partly 
formed  withered  fruit  still  hanging  on. 

A  few  of  the  smaller  roots  were  dead; 
these  were  not  observed  to  be  on  any  par- 
ticular side  of  the  vine.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stJtnces  roots  were  found  which  were  dead 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  stem,  the  rt- 

Imaiuiug  |*ortiou   being  quite  sound;  these 
were  near  the  surface  of   the  ground.     Ex- 


ternally the  roots  were  very  clean-looking 
showiug  neither  diseased  patches  of  bark, 
uor  malformations,  nor  yet  any  sign  of  in- 
sect life;  they  appeared  to  have  been  grow- 
ing  vigorously,  going  deep  down  into  th-^ 
soil  before  branching  out;  no  fibres  were 
obtained  from  main  roots  at  a  leas  depth 
than  two  feet,  many  were  considerably 
deeper.  About  half  the  extreme  fibres 
from  the  aff-cted  vines  were  dead;  all  those 
from  the  healthy  vine  were  living.  The 
microscopic  features  of  three  affected  vines, 
typical  specimens,  aud  of  one  healthy  vine 
are  given  below. 

No.  1,  aflected.  Stem.  Greater  portion 
dead.  CelU  of  all  the  tissues  quite  empty, 
and  thin -walled. 

Branches.  Bark  fairly  ripened.  Cells 
of  all  tissues  quite  empty,  but  moderately 
thick-walled,  the  external  bark  very  full  of 
the  fungus  mentioned  in  the  Second  Report, 
October  8th. 

Roots.  Cells  of  tne  bark  in  some  cases 
contained  a  very  little  starch,  in  others  a 
little  thickened  sap;  cells  of  woody  tissues 
quite  empty.     Cell  walls  thin. 

No.  2,  affected.  Stem.  Cells  of  bark 
with  a  few  starch  grains;  cells  of  woody  tis- 
sues empty,  and  thin-walled. 

Branches.  All  green;  the  bark  quite 
clean  and  free  from  the  usual  fungtis;  cell: 
of  all  the  tissues  quite  empty,  and  thin 
walled. 

Roots.  Cells  of  bark  iu  all  containing 
some  starch;  cells  of  woody  tissues  quite 
empty,  but  thicker  walled. 

No.  3,  affected.  Stem.  Part  dead,  mam 
portion  alive;  cells  of  all  tissues  empty  ex- 
cept for  a  little  thickened  sap. 

Brauches.  Fairly  ripentd;  cells  of  bark 
iu  places  showiug  signs  of  decay;  cells  of 
all  tissues  empty,  except  in  the  bark,  where 
a  few  were  filleti  with  brown  altered  cell 
contents. 

Roots.     In  each  specimen  the  bark  cell 
contained   a    little  starch,  the    cells  of    th 
woody   tissues  being  quite  empty,  and  the 
Cell  walls  in  all  were  thin. 

No.  4,healthy.  Branches.  Well-ripened; 
cells  of  all  tissues  loaded  up  with  starch; 
cell  walls  thick. 

Roots,  The  cells  of  all  tissues  in  the 
larger  roots  were  well-filled;  iu  the  smaller 
roots  only  the  cells  of  the  bark  were  filled; 
in  all  the  cell  walls  were  thick. 

This  vine  still  r^aiued  all  its  foliage, 
which  was  uot  yet  begiuuing  to  turn  color. 
The  fungus  mentioned  above.  No.  1,  as 
occurring  iu  the  outer  bark,  is  a<;nally 
found  on  one  side,  the  upper,  of  the  branch, 
but  iu  the  Mataro  vines,  owing  to  the  more 
upright  habit,  all  sides  alike  are  invaded; 
iu  some  cases  it  has  formed  a  mat  just  un- 
der the  surface,  but  not  coming  outside. 

It  is  evident  that  vines  in  the  condition 
of  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  ore  scarcely  likely  to  live 
through  the  winter;  even  if  they  should  do 
so  they  could  not  put  out  any  healthy,  vig- 
orous growth.  They  have  not  been  picked 
out  as  cxceptioually  bad,  but  rather  as  fair 
samples  of  the  affected  vines  iu  the  plot  of 
Mataros. 
San  Gabrkl,  Cal^  November  19,  1888. 


VINES   AT   TfSTIN    AND  SANTA    ASA. 

Since  my  last  report,  vineyards  in  and 
around  Tustin,  Sauta  Ana  aud  Orange  have 
been  visited,  the  vines  seen  were  of  the 
following  varieties, viz;  Trousseau.  Muscat, 
Zinfaudet,  Sultana  aud  Flame  Tokay.  From 
what  was  si-en  and  reported,  it  seems  that, 
at  the  present  time,  of  the  vines  left  in  the 
dirttrici,  the  Muscat  is  the  oue  tno^i  affected. 
Many  vinryards  have  been  cleared  out.  and 


nearly  all,  possibly  qtiite  all,  of  the  few 
remaining  vineyards  are  affected,  some  to  a 
considerable  extent,  affording  bat  poor 
prospects  of  a  crop  in  the  coming  year. 

Amongst  the  Muscat  vineyards  seen  was 
one  of  about  IBO  acres,  this  at  a  short  dis- 
tance appeared  to  bo  in  good  condition, 
showing  plenty  of  foliage,  a  closer  inspec- 
tion showed  that  it  was  only  an  appearance. 
A  large  majority  of  the  vines  had  put  out  a 
number  of  very  short  canes,  none  of  which 
had  ripened,  neither  borne  any  fruit;  they 
still  retained  their  leaves,  but  every  vine 
had  its  foliage  spotted  with  the  peculiar 
yellow  and  brown  spots,  which  are  reported 
as  bt.'ing  the  sure  sign  of  impending  attack; 
the  foliage  of  those  vines  which  had  made 
the  normal  amount  of  good  growth,  in 
most  cases  showed  the  same  signs.  The 
soil  in  this  vineyard  was  adobe  and  heavy 
gravel,  getting  a  little  lighter  as  it  ran  up 
into  the  foothills;  the  vines  were  six  yeftrs 
old. 

Another  piece  of  Muscats,  about  300 
acres,  partly  on  heavy  gravel,  aud  part  on 
light  sandy  soil,  was  the  best  piece  seen, 
the  vines  here  had  in  almost  all  cases  made 
a  good  growth  and  borne  a  fair  crop,  yet 
here  and  there  were  vines  with  green  un- 
ripened branches,  bare  of  leaves,  thf^  yellow 
spotted  leaves  were  quite  frequent,  even  OQ 
otherwise  healthy  looking  vines;  on  the 
heavy  gravel  all  the  vines  were  dead. 

A  third  piece  of  Muscats  was  a  piece  of 
cuttings  from  Redlands  put  in  this  year, 
having  a  few  two  year  old  vines  scattered 
amongst  them;  the  soil  heavy  loam.  All 
the  two  year  vines  were  touched  in  the 
foliage,  and  many  of  this  year's  cuttings 
showed  the  same  signf>,  though  a  good 
growth  had,  on  the  whole,  been  made; 
viewed  from  the  road,  the  piece  looked  in 
good  condition. 

A  plot  of  Trousseau  vices  three  years  old 
on  heavy  soil  had  suffered  badly.  This 
piece  started  well  and  promised  a  good 
crop,  but  in  July  or  the  first  part  of  August, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  vines  lost  their 
leaves,  the  fruit  was  not  then  ftilly  formed, 
and  it  grew  no  further,  but  dried  up  and 
was  still  hanging  on  the  vines;  the  branches 
of  the  defoliated  vines  were  ripened,  but 
somewhat  thickly  infested  with  the  nsnal 
fungus. 

Of  the  Zinfandel  vines  seen,  one  plot  was 
practically  destroyed,  only  here  and  there  a 
vino  being  left;  this  was  on  heavy,  adobe 
soil.  A  few  miles  distant,  in  the  same  vine- 
yard as  the  Muscats,  on  light  soil  was  a 
plot  of  Zinfaudels  iu  (airly  good  condition, 
some  of  the  leaves  showed  the  nsual  yellow- 
ish spots,  bat  these  were  not  present  to  any 
great  extent;  these  vines  had  given  a  fair 
crop. 

The  Sultana  vines  were  toached  to  a 
slight  exten$,  rather  more  than  the  second 
lot  of  Zinfaudels  noticed;  some  vines  bad 
been  defoliated,  others  had  the  usual  yellow 
spots  on  the  leaves,  these  were  five  years 
old  and  on  light  soil. 

The  Flame  Tokay,  five  years  old,  on 
light  soil  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
beeu  touched,  here  and  there  a  leaf  could 
be  found  with  yellow  spots,  but  they  were 
rare.  These  vines  gave  a  good  crop  this 
year.  None  of  the  above  mentioned  vines 
had  been  irrigated. 

It  was  the  general  opitiion  that,  in  this 
district,  the  trouble  began  three  years  ago, 
at  that  time  a  vine  died  here  and  there  (or 
no  apparent  reason,  and  as  the  instanoes 
were  ffw  they  attracted  no  particular  atten- 
tion; the  next  year  the  single  vines  were 
represeutevl  by  patches  of  dead  vines,  and 
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their  nttentiou  was  drawu  to  the  yellow 
spots  ou  the  leaf;  this  year  the  patches 
have  incrensed  to  whole  -vineynrds. 

Tho  yellow  spots  may  bo  easily  mistaken 
for  imtnrnl  decay  of  the  leaf,  esprcially  at 
this  time  of  the  yenr,  but  a  close  inspection 
will  detect  them,  and  (-how  the  diffeniicc. 
It  was  also  reported  on  reliuUe  authority, 
thut  the  vines  iu  other  parts  of  the  State, 
north  as  well  as  south,  showed  decided 
t-igus  of  impeudiiig  attack.  This  was  re- 
ported afl  the  result  of  personal  observation. 

San  dahriil,  CaL,  Novtmber20,  1889. 

CANKS  FHOM  MUSCAT  VINK8. 

The  exauiiiiatiou  of  branches  and  leaves 
from  vineyards  at  Tustin  and  Santa  Ana 
haagivtu  results  somewhat  contradictory 
to  previous  experience,  so  far  as  the 
branches  are  concerned.  The  branches 
were  taken  as  much  as  possible  from  tht- 
vines  which  appeared  to  be  fair  snniplts  of 
the  vineyard. 

Ami.'ng  tl»e  muscats  may  bt-  found  a  great 
many  brnnehes  having  a  stalk  of  unripened 
wood,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
cane,  this  stripe  sometimes  stops  at  each 
node,  but  uFually  it  runs  right  along,  and 
often  tmbracts  as  much  as  half  the  section 
of  the  branch.  In  color,  this  unripened 
stripe  rung!  s  from  greenish-brown  to  al- 
most black,  it  is  usually  thickly  spotted 
with  the  fungus  meutiouid  iu  previous  re- 
ports as  occurring  in  the  bark.  If  the  fun- 
gus is  distributid  all  over  the  branch,  it  is 
always  more  abundant  ou  the  unripened 
stripe;  iu  cutting  one  of  these  branches 
through,  when  fresh,  it  is  often  apparent 
that  the  uuript-iu  d  section  is  much  dryer, 
right  down  to  liie  pitb,  than  the  remainder 
of  thi!  branch,  this  difference  is  plainly 
marked  under  the  microscope.  The  ripened 
stctiun  almost  always  has  its  cells  well  de- 
veloped, and  fillid  with  starch,  whilst  iu 
the  uuripened  stction,  the  cells  are  always 
empty,  and  not  so  fully  formed.  There 
would  seem  to  be  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  stripes  of  unripened  tissues, 
and  the  fungus  found  in  their  bark.  This 
same  kind  of  fungus  is  geutrally  abundaut 
on  the  wholly  unripened  branches  of 
affected  vines.  Whether  the  fungus  is 
present  as  the  cause,  or  the  effect  of  the  uu- 
ripened state,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined by  experiment. 

Amongst  the  specimens  from  muscat 
vines  examined  were  the  following: 

1.  Cane  part  ripe  and  part  green.  The 
bark  of  the  green  section  spotted  with  fun- 
gus, all  the  parts  of  the  bark  and  wood  not 
well  developed,  no  starch  anywhere  except 
a  very  little  near  the  cambniin  layer  in  the 
ripened  section. 

2.  Cane  part  ripe  and  part  grem.  The 
bark  of  green  section  spotted  with  fungus 
which  spread  over  ou  the  ripened  section, 
Bark  of  green  section  thin,  its  cells  and 
those  of  the  wood  thin,  walled  and  emptj', 
in  the  ripened  section  both  bark  aud  wood 
well  developed,  aud  filled  with  starch. 

3.  Cane  part  green  and  part  ripe.  The 
bark  of  green  part  thickly  spotted  with 
fungus,  cells  of  bark  and  wood  thin 
walled  and  empty.  Bark  of  ripened  sec 
tiou  clean,  cells  of  bark  and  wood  well 
developed  and  filled  with  starch.  In  this 
instance  there  was  a  gradual  transition 
from  one  stage  to  the  other. 

Specimens  from  those  vines  mentioned 
in  the  last  report  as  having  made  a  short 
growth  of  branches  whicb  had  not  ripened, 
iheir  wood  was  foiind  to  have  all  their  tis- 
fines  quite  empty. 

The  examination  of  canes  from  the 
Trousseau    vines   mentioned  in  last  week's 


report,  has  not  given  results  agreeing  with 
those  found  previously.  Hitherto  it  has  al- 
ways been  found  that  branches  from  de- 
foliated vines  had  thdr  tissues  almost 
or  quite  empty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ma- 
taro  vines  mentioned  in  report  No.  8,  but 
the  canes  from  these  defoliated  TrousRcnu 
vines  wt  re  found  to  have  th«  ir  tissues  quite 
as  well  filled  as  those  from  vines  which  had 
retained  lliiir  leaves;  only  one  specimen 
was  found  which  had  its  tissues  empty. 
All  the  others  were  quite  normal. 

The  examination  of  the  leaves  has  given 
no  satisfnctory  results  so  far.  In  the  dis- 
trict lastvihitid,  Santa  Ana  and  m  ighbor- 
hood,  the  leaves  which  were  reportrd  as 
being  evidence  of  a  vine  biing  affected, 
t^howod  the  following  characters:  Faint 
ydlow  spots  make  their  appearance  usually 
near  the  mart^in  of  the  leaf.  These  can 
be  detected  by  holding  the  leaf  np  to  the 
li^ht,  when  they  would  not  be  noticed  if 
tho  le^af  were  viewed  as  an  opaque  object. 
These  spots  enlarge,  become  more  decided 
in  outline,  deeper  in  color,  and  finally  be- 
come light  brown  and  dead.  When  this 
condition  includes  the  whole  margin  of  the 
leaf,  the  dead  part  curls  over  upon  its  up- 
per surface.  Somctinus  the  spots  appear  all 
over  the  le  af,  and  they  often  have  a  nan-e  w, 
well  d(  fined  black,  or  dark  brown  outline 
So  far,  notliing  has  been  found  which  can 
be  satjsfactenily  j^ut  down  as  the  cause  of 
these  s["ots,  a  small  fungus,  probably  a 
species  of  Cbidosporium  is  often  present, 
aud  a  solitary  example  of  resting  spores, 
probnbly  of  mildew,  has  been  met  with, 
but  these  cannot  be  considered  as  evidence. 
The  examination  of  thtse  leaves  will  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  a 
genth  man  at  Orange  having  kindly  under- 
taken to  forward  a  supply  twice  every  week. 
San  Gabriel,  CaL,  December  3,  1888. 


FUNGUS    ON    MUSCAT   LEAVES. 

The  work  of  the  past  week  has  been 
mainly  the  continuation  of  the  examination 
of  the  leaves  of  Muscat  and  Tokay  vines. 
The  dry  leaves  did  not  show  anythiug  new, 
the  fungus  mentioned  at  the  end  of  last 
week's  report,  as  being  a  Oladosporium, 
was  scattered  sparingly  over  the  dead  patches 
besides  this,  nothing  coidd  bo  seen  either 
on  the  surface  or  in  the  tissues.  Three 
pieces  of  Muscat  lea,ves,  each  couLaiuiug  a 
dead  patch,  which  had  been  floated  on 
water,  were  fonnd,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
or  five  days,  to  have  developed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  mycelium  on  their  under 
surfaces. 

The  microscope  showid  that  large  num- 
bers of  spores  similar  to  those  noticed  in 
report  No.  G,  Koveniber  Ijth,  had  been  pro- 
duced; the  younger  branches  of  the  my- 
celium were  colorless,  the  older  were  dark 
brown,  with  many  divisions,  giving  them 
almost  a  beaded  appearance.  On  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  were  fouuel  a  number  of 
pustules  of  different  sizes,  which  varied  in 
color,  evidently  according  to  age,  from 
clear  very  light  brown,  to  almost  opaque 
black,  and  which  may  eventually  turn  out 
to  be  of  the  following  three  kinds: 

1.  These  are  evidently  perithecia;  they 
are  spherical  in  shape,  very  dark  brown  in 
color,  and,  in  the  specimen  under  notice, 
seemed  to  be  almost  loose  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  being  apparently  held  on  by  only 
a  few  threads  of  myceliuui ;  on  being  rup- 
tured they  were  found  to  contain  some 
granular  matter,  some  yellow  brown  oil 
globules,  and  four  or  five  asci,  which  were 
almost  spherical  iu  shape,  aud  furnished 
with  ft  very  short  pedicel,  colorless  except 


for  their  contents,  each  ascus  contained 
four  to  five  spores,  cylindrical  in  shape, 
with  rounded  ends,  and  filled  with  fine, 
granular  matter;  the  asci  seemed  to  enlarge 
after  escaping  from  tin*  pi-rtlhecium. 

2.  These  are  larger  and  more  deeply  im- 
bedded iu  the  tissufB  than  1.  They  are 
not  yet  fully  diviloprd,  but  appear  to  be 
pycnidia  containing  stytospuns;  they  vary 
iu  color  from  char  brown  to  almost  opaque 
black, 

3.  These  are  snmrier  than  either  1  or  2, 
and  pccin  not  to  be  fully  grown;  at  preacut 
they  have  a  clear  spot  at  the  apeao  as 
though  there  would  pres<'ntly  be  an  open- 
ing there;  wh<  ther  these  are  spcrmngonia 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  All  the  above 
nieiilioned  forms  especially  1,  2  and  3,  are 
much  more  frequent  on  the  dead  patches  of 
the  leaf  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  great  resi  niblance  in  these 
forms,  to  the  fnitgns  causing  Black  rot,  but 
(be  shape  and  number  of  thi^  asci  and  their 
spores,  aud  the  fact  of  the-'pustules  occur- 
ring ou  Vxitb  siebs  of  the  leaf  show  that  it  is 
not  the  same. 

Tho  rxamination  of  the  above  forms 
will  be  continued,  anel  an  attempt  made, 
(luring  the  ensuing  week,  to  obtain  siniilnr 
growths  on  other  specimens.  Of  course  it 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  freim  this  one 
example,  that  this  fungus  growth  is  the 
cause  of  the  dead  patches  on  the  leaf, as  this 
can  only  be  settletl  by  actual  experimen', 
anel  no  ele  duct  ions  can  be  drawn  until 
repeated  experiments  have  produced  similar 
results,  not  only  on  single  leaves,  but  also 
ou  entire  plants. 

With  respect  to  the  printed  question  forms 
which  were  lately  issued,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gi'etted  that  so  few  vineyardists  have  re- 
turned the  information  asked  for,  only 
seventy-four  replies  having  been  received 
up  to  date. 

San  Gabriel,  CaL,  December  10,  1888. 


FUNGI  ON  LEAVES  IN  WATEB. 

The  (  xainination  of  affected  leaves,  both 
floated  ou  anel  submerged  iu  water,  has 
been  continued,  On  some  specimens  an 
abundant  fungus  growth  has  been  formed, 
a  part  only  of  which  has  been  examined. 
So  far  as  the  examination  has  gone  the 
specimens  have  shown  a  more  abundant ' 
growth  on  the  under  surface,  though  in 
the  specimens  which  were  submerged  there 
has  been  a  cousitUrable  development  ou 
the  upper  surface  also.  The  mycelium,  iu 
some  cases,  has  been  abundant  enough  to 
form  a  growth  hanging  down  as  a  floculeut 
mass  of  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  lorms  best  developeel  as  yet  are  as  be- 
low: 

No.  1.  A  perithecium  described  :u  last 
week's  report  as  No.  1.  It  probably  belongs 
to  mildew. 

No.  2.  -A  perithecium.  These  are  not 
deeply  imbedded  iu  the  tissues  of  the  leaf; 
when  ripe  they  are  somewhat  loose  on  the 
surface.  Color,  black,  when  seen  as  an 
opaepie  oV)ject;  dark-brown  by  transmitted 
light;  spherical  in  shape,  with  a  small, 
blunt  papilla  at  the  apex.  A  transverse 
section  shows  an  outer  colored  shell  of 
pstuelo  parenchyma,  lined  with  a  clear, 
colorless  zoue;  the  interior  is  filled  with 
som«  granular  matt  r  aud  a  number  of 
asci.  Each  ascus  is  elongated,  cylindrical, 
with  a  ver_y  short  pedicel,  straight  Oj. 
slightly  curved,  transparent,  colorless,  ex- 
cept for  its  contents  of  8  ascospores. 

No.  3.  Ascospore\s  from  No.  2.  Each 
spore  is  spindle  shaped,  transparent,  nucle- 
ated, aud  filled  with  grayish  granular  mat- 
ter. 


No.  -l.  Small  spores  from  capsulei 
about  the  same  bizc  antl  appearance  as 
2.  They  are  very  dark  greenish-browi 
color,  covered  with  minute  preijeclions, 
show  signs  of  argmentalion;  they  are  bt 
on  short  pedicels.  The  developinenl 
these  has  not  been  seen  in  all  its  stage 
it  has  generally  taken  place  during 
night. 

No.  5.  Capbules  almost  loose  on  tho 
face  of  the  leaf;  they  are  almost  sphei 
in  shape,  black  when  opaque,  very  d 
brown  by  transmitted  light.  The  myc 
threads  at  the  base  are*  septate,  color 
except  close  to  the  capsule,  wh^re  tliej 
tinged  with  brown.  The  we  iglit  of 
cover  glass  was  sufficient  to  rupture 
capsule;  the  contents  were  granular  inn 
abundance  of  dark  ye  How  oil,  and  si 
rounded  spores.  «I  These  were  appari 
not  ripe,  and  may  be  a  t-tagc  of  No.  -i. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  Spermagonia  ?  N( 
fragment  of  a  diseased  i)atch  showin 
small  capsules  on  the  uneler  surface  of 
leaf.  No.  8  a  siile  view  of  one  of  the 
sules.  These  are  apparently  spermagi 
All  stages  of  their  development  havi 
been  found  at  present.  They  are  di 
imbedded  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  ani 
much  smaller  than  either  of  the  fi 
alx)ve  mentioned.  They  vary  iu  color 
clear,  light  brown  to  almost  black.  ' 
are  sj^herical  in  shape,  with  a  clear  ay 
the  api  X,  where  there  is  a  somewhat 
gated  papilla.  The  contents,  (sperma 
are  very  small  spores,  cylindrical  in  s 
colorless,  locomotive;  by  what  meam 
locDmotion  is  obtained  could  not  be 
even  under   the  one-twelfth  inch  obje 

At  present  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  variety  of  forms  produced,  th 
the  tracing  out  of  the  complete  grov 
any  one  of  them.  The  growth  in  so 
rapid,  and  these,  when  taken  in  '. 
must  be  watched  continuously  or  bo 
the  stages  iu  their  development  are  a 
to  be  lost. 

San  Gabrkl,  Col.,  December  17,  188 


MISSION     VINES. 

In  report  No.  1,  October  1,  some 
siou  vines  were  mentioned  as  showin 
tain  full-grown  branches,  which  ha 
ripened,  and  which  showed  on  their 
surfaces  cerlaiu  warty  i>alches  of  a  1 
color,  which  were  founel  to  be  due 
growth  of  fungus  immediately  uudei 
the  cnticle.  Many  of  these  vines 
been  examineel  during  the  past  weel 
in  no  instance  was  one  of  the  above 
tioned  branches  fonnd  alive,  all,  so 
seen,  were  tlead,  and  the  fungus  gr 
which  at  the  beginning  of  October  si 
as  a  fine,  V>rancbing  system,  has  uowfi 
considerably,  and  shows  patches  and  1 
stripes,  as  well  as  fiue  branches. 

Besides  the  Mission,  the  Mdtaro, 
ache  and  Cariignaue  varities  w.  re  se 
these,  the  Carignaue  showed  by  fa 
cleanest  branches.  Next  came  G-e 
and  Burger,  and  last  the  Mataro, 
showed  branches  thickly  spotted  witl: 
gus  like  the  Mission. 

The  diseased  leaves  mentioned  i 
last  two  reports,  have  been  watcheel  th 
the  week  for  further  developme  uts 
new  forms  have  been  produced,  but 
has  been  ju  some  specimens  a  gre 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  the  spore 
espe-cially  is  Ibis  so  with  those  men 
iu  last  week'd  re'port,  as  Sp<  rmagoni 

In   report  No.  11,  December  10,   ( 

capsules  were    meutiemed  as  possibly 

I  pycindia,  this  supposition  has  provci 


et     The  Asci  from  iierilbecia  foriuvU 

lie  first  lut  uf  hpc-ciin.-iiM  started  threo 
B  siucr,  uow  sbuw  tliL-ir  cout*ntH  luacb 
ler,  as  tight  ovui  sjwns.  lij^bt  yellow. 
D  iu  tH>lur,  ami  iilreaJy,  btfort*  oscip- 
(rum  the  Akcus,  much  beguu-uted. 
r»l  viueyurdiiitti  bclA'i-eu  thirty  aud 
in  number,  huvu  rt-purtid  varieties  sf 
I  ati  eXt-mpt  frum  disease,  tbt-y  havt' 
wriltru  to  dur  i>g  tho  wt<k  for  further 
mutiuu,  aud  their  repli<.-8  are  uow  coin- 
n.  The  Exporiiueuttil  Cous^rvatory 
teeu  started,  rooted  tines  reprefteuttug 
ftiitits  luost  ftff  cttd  hnviug  beeu  put 
r  the  first  trial. 

ETaELBEBT  DoWI.F.N. 

I  Gabrid^  VaL,  December  24,  1883. 


ring  (hi*  past  wet-k  a  viueyard  of  some 
WUTi-s  ul  L^uiauda  Turk  wus  vmiUd. 
fiilUutL-d  uu  u  blupu  fdClUg  the  b<^UlLa 
uuuiug  buck  to   Uic  foot  ol  lUo  mouu- 

the  boil  light,  8.iuJy-loaui  uud  giuv.i 
Uiauy  largo  »iou.-s,  thj  via.-:i  arc  cuui- 
i?ely    (|iutc   youug,  from  U  years  to  -t 

old,  except  a  fow  scattered  pluuts 
tl  are  apparently  several  years  uld^r. 
varitiib  are  Ziufaudel,  litauc,  Elba, 
^    Suituuu,     Cariguau,    Burger,  (ireii- 

Mularo,  Petit  Tiuo,  aud  'irousseau, 
tred   about ;    auiougst    these    are    the 

viues  uieulijued  abiiv^-,  ta.-se  are 
f  all  Mis-sious.  Uu  the  whole,  the 
Rr<l  has  uot  bocu  much  duui.iged  by 
revuilmg  dist^'ase.  Thj  varities  atlV-cted 
are  the  scattered  Uissiuus,  uearly  uU, 
L  all,  biiug  d  ad,  uext  the  Burgers, 
roporliou  could  uot  bo  uscertaiucd,  uext 
[tttttro,  Pisco  aud  Ziufuudel  which  were 
Lly  affected.  The  Greuache,  Ulauc, 
Sultaua,  Petit  Piuo,  Cariguau, 
rrousseau  seeui  tu  have  escaped.  The 
aud  ttff.cled  viuea  showed  the  usual 
res,  so  lar  as  could  be  9.eu;  uow  the 
;e  has.  falleu— the-  bniuches  showed  au 
daiil  luugus  growth,  aud  though  the 
;hes  are  uo  louger  grecu,  streaks  aud 
tes  of  uuripetied  wood   could  be  plaiu. 

^ttcted,  these  Uuder  the  Ulieroscope 
uothiug  new,  the  usual  state  of  euiply 
beiug  observed  ou  souic  viues.  Mis- 
the  bauches  of  partly  formed  dried 
nit  Were  still  haugiug. 
e  roots  also  gave  uo  uew  evideooe. 
aud  there  oue  of  the  larger  roots  was 
]  to  be  dead,  aud  a  certaiu  piuportiuu 
u  fibrous  roots  was  dead.  The  Bur- 
had  beeu  sulphured  ouce  for  mildew, 
the  Malaro  slightly  sulphured,  as 
jw  has  uot  been  ^^:Ty  severe,  though  it 
appeared  every  year, 
parcel  of  specimeus  from  tioU(  ma 
ty  has  also  been  received  for  examiuu- 
This  has  beeu  done  aud  the  result 
I  below. 

16    8]K'cimeUS  consisted  of  three   spun) 
bruiitbeB   aud  a  few  separate   caues, 
Boue  leaves  which   were  very    dry  aud 
>red. 

tny  of  the  brauches,  ou  the  surface, 
ed  nothing  iu  particular,  beiug  some- 
•  cK-au  looking  ou  their  upiK-r  surfacvs, 
gh  there  was  a  considerable  s])riukliug 
lugus,  especially  towards  the  base  of 
branch,  the  extremities  of  many  were 
,  aud  had  evidently  never  ripened, 
iks  o(  uuripeued  wood  also  showed  on 
'  Bpeciiueus. 

A  small  cane,  dead  at  extreme  end, 
.1  half  way  down  oue  iuteruode  was 
.  iu  half  its  Section,  all  below  this  was 
I.  The  bark  showed  the  fuugus  meu- 
m3  iu  previous  reports,  only  somewhat 
•er  iu  the  li^ues  in  theiutuiuodc  which 


was  half  dead  aud  half  alive,  the  bark  waB 
(bin,  the  cells  were  filled  with  brown  de- 
posit, aud  iu  the  woody  tissnes  ui  starch 
was  pre8i-ut;  iu  (he  portion  below  this,  still 
alive,  thd  tissues  of  bark  aud  wood  were  ap- 
parently healthy,  but  were  almost  empty, 
there  b^iug  only  a  small  amount  of  starch 
in  Very  small  gniius  preseut. 

2.  Spur  aud  bniuches;  spar  alive, 
brnuehes  all  ezci-pt  two  dead.  These  two 
wtre  only  alive  for  a  short  distance  from 
the  spur.  Iu  this  both  spur  aud  brauches 
showed  the  Same  characters;  the  cells  of 
the  bark  were  empty,  except  a  f^^-w  which 
Were  filled  with  browu  deposit.  The  cells 
uf  the  wtH)d  were  albo  empty,  except  iu  the 
medullary  rays  where  a  small  (jaaulity  uf 
starch  iu  small  grains  was  preseut. 

3.  Spur  and  branches.  All  parts  of  this 
system  were  iu  better  condition  than  No.  2- 
The  brauches  were  dead  at  the  extremities 
only;  the  bark  all  through  showed  an  avera 
age  umuuut  of  fuugus  ou  the  surface.  Un- 
der the  microscope  the  fuugus  growth  was 
seeu  to  be  more  pleutiful,  a  small  ptoixir- 
tiou  of  the  cells  of  the  bark  were  filled  with 
browu  deposit,  aud  except  for  this  the  bark 
seemed  free  from  disease;  the  woody  tis- 
sues appeared  sound,  but  were  throughout 
the  system  quite  empty. 

4.  Small  s]»ur  and  brauches.  This 
throughout  showed  much  cleauer  bark, 
Very  little  deposit  was  preseul  in  the  cells 
of  the  bark,  otherwise  they  were  quite 
empty.  Iu  the  woody  tissues  there  whs  uo 
signs  of  d^cay,  but  the  cells  were  almost 
empty,  only  a  very  little  starch  present, 
und  the  cell  walls  Were  ihinuer  than  usual. 

5.  Small  branches  very  cleuu-looking 
tkroughout  its  length.  Cells  of  all  the  tis- 
sues thicker-walled  than  iu  previous  speci- 
mens; very  small  amouut  of  deposit  iu  the 
bark,  and  more  starch  aud  in  larger  grains 
iu  the  medullary  fays  as  well  as  iu  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wood. 

G.  A  siugle  branch  decayed  more  or  less 
ihroughont  its  leugth ;  the  b.irk  very  dark- 
colored  iuteruall} .  This  brauch  hud  evi- 
dcully  attained  almost  its  full  growth  be- 
fore decay  set  iu.  All  the  cells  wcre  empty 
except  id  the  medullary  rays,  where  there 
wus  a  small  amouut  uf  browu  deposit.  The 
leaves  being  very  much  discolored  aud  brit- 
tle could  uot  be  examiui  d  so  closely,  but  it 
was  plain  that  they  had  appeared  quite 
like  many  leaves  observed  ou  affected  Mis- 
sion viues,  though  the  particular  decay  and 
curling  over  of  the  edge  could  uot  be 
pluiuly  Been. 

Both  ou  discolored  patches  and  over  the 
geueral  surface  Were  numerous  black  pus- 
tules, quite  like  those  (onud  ou  K-aves  from 
uff^'Cttd  Muscat  viues  described  iu  the  lust 
two  Reports,  Nos.  12  aud  13. 

The  features  noted  above  are  quite  the 
same  as  hav<j  beeu  found  on  specimens 
Uikeu  from  affected  Vines  iu  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  aud  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  if  auy,  that  iu  each  case  the  damage 
is  attributable  to  the  same  disease. 

Etuelbkbt  Dowlkn. 

December  31,  1888. 


CAlilPOBNlA   BAIMIKS. 


Till'    %'i-iir    Kntornble    tu    Uolli  I'nrkers 
ami  ProUurvrt. 


The  moDDCT  of  California  raisius  iu  the 
year  1873,  to,  and  including  the  year  1888, 
is  as  follows: 

Boxefi 

1873 6.0(Xi| 

1S74 '.t,iK)iJ 


1875 H.UliU 

1876 iy,(HX) 

lf*77 32,00(.i 

l?i78 4»,01HJ 

Ibii* 65,000 

1880 75,000 


Boxes. 

1881 DD.OOO 

18«2 115,000 

18&3    140.000 

18S4 175.000 

1885 500,00*1 

188*; 7o:(.(K»o 

1887    8lK»,0<.H) 

1888 915,000 


'Ibe   protiiiet    uf     1888,     id    tstimaled    at 
9I5,0(HJ  boxes  distributed  us  follows: 
Kr  xt« 115,0(H> 

Tl.  vf» la.tHKi 

>•  \na  hbtrlct,  boxes 40.(j4M» 

S..  ■,   VhjXW -ill.tMIO 

^V^t  i.jiU     uUi.;t.  tfoxc* ..    rm.oiMt 

Kit  t-r«i  If  lii«trl<-t  ami  S«ii  ttcniarJino,t>o\<-«.'JtHI,IK)0 
ikatiurju;: — Vulia,  Uutte.  Sa.'raiiicnlo.FLiAXT, 

rW.,  box*.-* 'Jo.OOO 

The  AUa  in  summing  up  the  situation 
says:  The  raisin  campaign  of  1888,  has, 
as  a  whole,  been  a  very  favorable  one  to 
both  pr»Hlneers  and  packers.  Daring  must 
of  the  drying  season  the  weather  was  most 
propitious,  which  euabled  the  growers  to 
deliver  th<  ir  raisins  in  swuat-boxes  in  a 
pniper  condition  for  packing.  The  out- 
turn, boweVf-r,  was  uot  as  large  as  esti- 
mated earlier  in  the  Beasou.  The  Malaga 
crop  of  raisins  this  year  was  also  short 
and  likewise  raiu-damaged,  which  ueces- 
surily  caused  light  shipmL-nts  to  New  York 
frum  Spuiu,  and  the  Califuruia  raisin  con- 
sequently reaped  the  b'-uefit.  The  quality 
of  many  of  the  packs  of  Califuruia  raisius, 
we  are  pleased  to  state,  shows  a  great  im- 
provement on  former  years.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  best-known  brands  were  equal  and 
sold  fully  up  to  the  price  of  the  very  best 
Malaga  iu  New  York  aud  other  Eastern 
markets.  There  is  and  can  be  no  question 
now  that  the  California  raisin  has  come  to 
stay ;  aud  as  the  writer  of  this  article  pre- 
dicted a  uumlter  of  years  ago,  the  time  is 
uow  rapidly  approachiug  wheu  the  Malaga 
raisin  will  be  almost,  if  uot  entirely,  driven 
from  the  American  markets. 

Fresno  is  uow  the  great  raisin-producing 
Section  of  the  State,  and  as  usual,  heads 
the  list  iu  point  of  production.  The  Fresno 
section,  ou  account  of  its  climate  and  free- 
dom from  frogs,  is  also  about  a  month  ear- 
U<-r  than  most  other  sections  of  the  State. 
This  industry  at  that  point  is  developing 
year  by  year  wonderfully;  and  Fresno  rais- 
ins, which  a  few  years  ago  were  unkuowu, 
are  to-day  in  demand  iu  the  various  mar- 
kets of  the  United  Stiites.  This  year  is 
also  notable  as  having  made  the  first  ship- 
meut  oi  raisius  to  Europe,  the  goods  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  Ljudou,  England.  ^N'hile 
the  quantity  was  small,  it  was  an  opening 
Wedge,  aud  business  is  likely  to  increase 
there  from  now  ou.  The  question  is  some- 
times mooted  that  the  raisin  industry  of 
California  mi^ht  bo  overdone.  We  do  uot 
think  so.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the 
more  the  production  increases,  the  greater 
the  demand  seems  to  be.  It  is  not  a  very 
long  while  since  raisins  were  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  very  great  luxury,  and 
were  ouly  used  by  the  rich;  but  to-day 
they  are  bjiug  mure  uuiversully  used;  and 
the  cousumptiun  is  steadily  increasing  year 
by  year,  as  the  price,  of  necessity  natur- 
ally becomes  cheaper.  Now,  that  all  first- 
eloss  packed  raisius  iu  California  are  well 
established  in  the  EaBteru  markets,  it  is  to 
be  hope-d  that  our  packers  the  coming  year 
will  not  pursue  the  senseless  policy  which 
Seems  to  have  guided  them,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, iu  the  past,  but  will  hold  their  goods, 
which  equal  the  llalaga,  at  a  price  that  is 
equal  to  the  Maloga,  aud  uot  anywhere 
from  10  to  40  per  cent,  under  the  figures  ob- 
tained for  the  Spanish  product.  There  is 
no  reason  now,  whatever,  for  doing  this. 
There  might  have  been  some  reason  when 
Culiforuiu  raisius  were  first  iulroduced,  but 
that  time  has  uow  gone  by.  A  first-class 
California    raisin   is  equal  or  snpeiior  to 


anything  that  uow  comes  from  Spain;  and 
when  our  packers  realize  this,  aud  demand 
for  their  goods  an  equal  price  for  an  equal 
quality,  they  will  get  it:  but  just  as  loD;;  as 
tht-y  throw  their  guods  away  and  climb 
o\er  the  backs  of  one  another  to  see  who 
can  s<ll  lb-.'  cheapest,  just  so  long  will  the 
East'-ru  wbolesalu  jobber  go  into  New 
York  and  pay  n  faucy  jjrice  for  a  Malaga 
Loudon  Layer  and  then  fffer  a  ridiculounly 
low  price  for  a  Califuruia  L.indou  Layer, 
which  in  every  respL-et  is  as  good  or  bett«*r. 
The  imitation  of  foreigu  wrap|H.rrt  is  beiug 
generally  discarded,  aud  sometbiug  more 
distinctively  Califoruiau  is  being  used  year 
by  year,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  (act  to 
note.  We  wish,  however,  that  our  packeni 
would  agree,  which  we  think  could  easily 
be  done  at  a  m<.'<-ting,  to  drop  entirely  Iho 
terms  Three  Crown  lioose,  or  Three  Cruwu 
London  Layer,  aud  to  adopt  something 
more  distiuetiTely  Califoruiau  or  American. 
The  bulk  of  the  f>uck  of  California  raisius 
this  year,  has  principally  gone  East,  and 
at  the  pr<.s<_'Ut  time  the  San  Francisco  mar* 
ket  is  almost  entirely  bare  of  stock.  E*- 
pecially  does  this  Apply  to  Loudon  Layers, 
and  of  really  choice  Loose  Iho  supply  is 
also  inadequate. 

The  area  producing  fine  raisius,  especial- 
ly iu  Fresno  county,  is  still  very  large;  aud 
lands  can  be  bought  there  for  this  purpose 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  For  any  man 
who  is  thrifty,  and  carefully  louks  aft«r  his 
own  business,  there  can  be  uothiug  better 
than  a  good  raisin  vineyard.  While  a  for- 
tune cannot  be  realiz.rd  aud  should  uot  be 
expected,  a  good  raisiu  vineyard  will  pay, 
if  properly  handled,  a  good  fair,  aud  even 
handsome  income  year  by  y*-ur.  To  men 
of  moderate  means,  u  vineyard  uf  tweutj 
to  forty  acres  is  suflicieut  for  the  maiuteu- 
anje  in  comfort  of  an  ordinary  family. 


SAN      l'KA.\4'U!»CO      KEAL    KSiTATE. 


Mugee's  ^«i(  EsiaU  Circular  says:  There 
were  425  real  estate  sales  recorded  in  Not- 
ember,  of  the  total  value  of  $l,918,5o5. 
This  record  but  faintly  reveals  the  active 
state  of  the  market  last  mouth.  It  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  active  that  has 
occurred  for  many  years.  Four  or  five  of 
the  Kales  aloue  made  last  mouth,  and  Done 
of  them  as  yet  of  record,  amounted  to  as 
much  as  the  total  vaiue  o.  the  recortled 
sales.  It  would  b^  hard  to  say,  too,  where 
there:  is  most  activity,  for  all  sorts  of  real 
esiate  are  in  fine  demand  and  prices  nearly 
everywhere  are  going  up.  Ou  the  whole, 
the  individuals  seeking  homestead  lots  are 
still  iu  excess  of  all  other  buyers,  and  that 
is  the  most  desirable  feature  of  the  market. 
Never  was  money  iu  better  supply  in  tho 
hands  of  mechanics,  laborers  and  people  of 
small  means  generally.  They  ore  going  in 
debt  some  to  buy,  but  uot  heavily,  and 
therefore  not  dauger..usly.  The  record  of 
last  month  shows,  that  more  money  was 
paid  off  ou  account  of  mortgages  than  the 
total  real  estate  indebtedness  amounted  to. 
The  growth  of  the  city  and  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  populatiou  justify  fair  real  estatw 
advances.  Now,  if  we  can  only  keep  off 
real  estate  inflation,  speculation  and  gam* 
bling.  lies,  auJ  Peter  Fuukery,  by  which 
buyers  are  robbed,  we  will  have  a  good  real 
estate  market,  without  wild  advances  iu 
prices  and  subsequent  de^p  depressions  and 
general  fall  of  prices  aud  almost  universal 
loss.  L.t  all  have  a  baud  iu  the  profits, 
and  not  a  few  uon-productive  speculators 
made  rich  at  the  expense  of  nearly  the 
whole  people.  This  is  what  bootm*  always 
finally  result  iu.^ 
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SAN   niANCISOO    MERCHANT. 


Jan.  4,  1889 


ITALIAN  VITICULTURE. 


CILTITATION  AN1>  PRODICriOSi  OF 

THE  VINE,  WITH   CHAUACTER- 

ISTICS    OF    WI3{ES. 


[CoDtlDued  from  page  08.] 
EMILIA. 

On  all  the  plains  of  Emilia  the  vine  is 
cnltivated,  anil  on  the  hills  the  caltivntion 
on  trellis  is  being  extended.  The  plains 
between  Piacenza,  the  river  Po,  the  Ajhii- 
nines,  and  Bologna  prodnce  largo  qnanti- 
tiea  of  wine  which,  althongh  not  extra- 
ordinary in  strength,  is  ver}-  dense  in  color 
and  rich  in  body,  and  is  considered  by  the 
trade  almost  a  blending  wine;  and  before 
easy  oommunicatiou  was  opened  up  with 
the  Southern  provinces,  the  Venetian  and 
Lombardian  wine  merchants  came  here 
almost  exclusively  for  such  wines.  White 
wines,  however,  are  much  more  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  hills  near  Parma  and 
Modena;  bat  many  vineyards  have  been 
replanted  with  black  grape  vines,  and  the 
red  wines  produced  are  less  deeply  colored, 
but  more  alcoholic,  well  flavored,  and 
more  susceptible  of  amelioration  than  those 
of  the  plains. 

From  Bologna  towards  Ravenna  and 
Forli,  large  quantities  of  very  cheap  com- 
mon wines  may  be  found.  Here  the  propor- 
tion of  white  grapes  increases  on  the  plains 
until  at  Lugo  and  Bagnacavallo  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  is  almost  eiclusive.  At 
Comacchio  and  other  places,  where  the 
soil  is  composed  of  the  sand  thrown  up  by 
the  river  Po,  more  generous  and  conserv- 
able  products  are  obtained.  On  the  hills 
between  Bologna,  Rimini  and  Cattolica, 
where  Emilia  terminates,  the  black  and 
white  grapes  are  both  cultivated,  and  thuy 
give  wines  of  more  flavor  and  alcoholic 
strength  than  those  of  the  plains.  In  the 
district  of  Bologna  the  Negrettiuo  holds 
the  first  place;  while  plantations  of  the 
Sangiovese  variety  increase  in  Forli,  where 
the  wines  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
Tuscan  style. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Emilia  the 
grapes  are  sold  with  great  facility,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  in  the  Lombardian  and 
Venetian  provinces.  The  wines  of  the 
plains  of  Emilia  have  for  some  years  past 
been  ready  for  consumption  during  the 
first  months  of  the  winter,  and  from  ex- 
periments it  has  been  found  that  if  the 
wines  are  filtered,  they  may  be  consumed 
still  younger. 

On  the  bills  near  Bertinoro,  sweet  wines, 
known  as  Moscati,  are  made,  and  as  they 
are  much   appreciated  by  local  consumers, 
they  generally  fetch  high   prices;  and  in 
order  that  those  who   do  a   large  trade  in 
these  kinds  may  make  certain  of  a  suflBcient 
quantity  of  them   every   year,    it  will   be 
advisable  to  purchase  them  in  South  Italy, 
especially  in  Sardinia,  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
The  plantations  on  the  hills  of  Emilia  of 
foreign  varieties,  as  Piuot,  Cabernet,  Mal- 
beo,  Sirah,  etc.,  have,  for  some  years  past, 
been  continually  augmenting.      Vtry  nota- 
ble  is    the    improvement    made    in   these 
wines  when   mixed   with  small   quantities 
(say  from   10  to   20   per  cent)    of  native 
grapes.     The  plains  of   this  region, being 
constituted  of  very  rich  soil,  in  some  years 
give  such  an  abundance  of  fruit,  that  grapes 
must,  and  wines  may,  be  purchased  at  very 
low  pricts,  as,  up  to  the  present,  few  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  storing  the   wine  in 
cellars  for  future  years.    The  composition 


of  the  principal  wines  of   Eniilia  vorics,  as 
is  shown  by  the  foUowiug  table: 
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The  average  production  of   wine  in  each 

province  of  Emilia  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Hectolitres, 

Piacenza 344/00 

Parma 382.4  0 

ReK^io  Emilia 451, Tno 

Modena 271,300 

Ferrara 121, H  0 

Bolotrna 338,000 

Ravenna 275,300 

Forli 262.800 

Average  production  for  Emilia 2,417,200 

The  average  production  per   head  of  the 
population  is  as  follows: 

Average 
production  of 
Districts.  Wine  per  head. 

Litres 

Fiorenzuola  d'Arda 176 

Piacenza  140 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Piacenza 1S2 

Borgos  Donnino 144 

BorgoUro 113 

Parma 149 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Parma 143 

Guastalla 179 

Reggio  d'Emilia 1S6 

Average  for  the  Province  Reggio  d'Emilia. .184 

Mirandola 181 

Modena         17 

Pavullo  nelFrignano 31 

Averi^e  for  the  Province  of  Modena 97 

Cento 58 

Comacchio  .  -  - 129 

Ferrara 35 


Average  for  the  Province  of  Ftrrara.. 


Balogna 69 

Imola 131 

Vurgato 35 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Bologna 74 

Faenza 113 

Lugo 193 

RavL-nna 120 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Ravenra 139 

Cescna 85 

Forli    91 

Rimini 137 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Forli 105 

Average  production  per  liead  in  Emilia    . .  .112 

Among  the  merchants  and  growers  of 
commercial  importance  the  following  may 
be  mentioned: 

The  Societa  Euologiea  of  Scandiano, 
especially  for  white  wines. 

Marquis  FerdiuaudoBevUacqua.Bolonga. 

Cesare  Gurrieri,  Castel  S.  Pietro. 

Count  Desiderio  Pasolini,  linola. 

Fattoria  Torlonia,  S.  Mauro  di  Eomagna. 

Valli  &  Gagliardi,  Lugo, 

Uberto  GalU-tt,  Lugo. 

Count Guarini,  Forli. 

Sen.  Count  Achille  Rasponi,  Savignano. 

Cacciaguerra  Bros.,  Moutiauo, 

Count  Bart.  Manzoni  Borghese, S.Marino. 

Eredi  Couti  Battagliui,  Rimini. 

THE    MAKCHES    iND    UMBKIA. 

Umbria,  which  includes  the  provinces  of 


Perugia  on  the  Mediterramau  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Mnrcbt  s  which  enibraci' 
tie  provinces  of  Pt-saro,  Ancoiiii,  Maceruta 
and  Asooli  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  produced 
in  the  past  almost  exclusively  white  ttin<s; 
but  the  cultivation  of  red  vaii«tics,  and 
especially  Sangiovese,  is  now  being  vciy 
greatly  extended.  Nevertheless,  the  priu- 
cipal  product  is  still  white  wine. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  h^re  was  until 
quite  recently,  almost  in  every  case  iisso 
ciated  with  that  of  trees,  as,  owing  to  the 
low  prices,  the  cultivators  did  not  feel  di^- 
posed  to  adopt  any  but  the  ch'^apeft 
mithods.  Now,  however,  the  vineyard- 
wi  h  eicIuFive  vine  culture  are  rapidlv 
increasing. 

The  Cpper  valley  of  the  Tibir  does  uol 
produce  very  strong  wiurs,  but  whut  is  pru 
duced  is  ready  for  cousiimplion  wilhiu  i 
few  weeks.  The  north' ru  slop.s  and  Ih 
most  elevated  parts  give  v.  ry  tiisteful  and 
light  wiuf  s.  Those  product  d  at  a  modt  rat 
altitude  and  in  favorable  situations  on  th 
hills,  are  naturally  a  little  sweet,  reseni 
bling  Orvieto  wine,  and  after  complete  fei 
mentation  are  sufficiently  alcoholic  antJ 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Miirches. 

As  a  rule  the  wines  of  this  district  ari 
rathtr  light,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  ii 
this  province  and  ou  the  borders  of  th 
Abbrnzzi  it  was  customary,  since  the  tim 
of  the  RoTians  until  nceutly,  to  conceu 
ti'ate,  by  cooking,  a  portiou  of  the  mu.st, 
the  admixture  of  which  with  the  bulk  gav< 
the  wine  a  sufficient  body,  and  enabled  it  tu 
bo  kept  through  the  summer.  Althongh 
still  practiced  to  a  small  extent  in  remott 
parts,  this  system  is  now  obsolete.  Foi 
some  years  past  the  cultivation  of  varieties 
rich  in  sugar  has  been  extended,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  flavor  of  the  mixed  wines 
was  very  little  appreciated  outside  the 
region,  and  therefore  a  profitable  market 
could  not  be  found  for  the  surplus  pro 
duction. 

Owing  to  numerous  vineyards  being 
planted  on  the  hills,  and  the  excavation  of 
better  cellars  and  grottoes,  the  ancient 
systems  have  been  almost  entirely  super 
seded  by  modern  methods,  and  the  vino 
crado  (which  is  not  mixed  with  concentrated 
must)  of  to-day  keeps  well  and  can  be 
exported  at  moderate  prices. 

In  the  figures  which  follow  we  give  the 
composition  of  the  wines  produced  in  this 
region;  in  these,  we,  of  course,  take  no 
notice  of  exceptional  and  capricious  styles 
of  wines  which  may  be  produced  in  small 
quantities,  but  which  for  various  reasons 
are  not  likely  to  be  extensively  grown: 
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The  average  production  of  wine  in 
province  of  Marches  and  Umbria  is: 


each 


IIvctoHi 

Pcaaro '. 303, 

Ancona '-^77, 

Mnoerata -1''1, 

Ascrli  I'iccrio '■'•M, 

Pemnia 1 ,0'24, 

Average  production  cf  Uarch'  a  ftl'mliria  2, 154, 
This  production  conipnndwith  the  po 
latiou  of  each  district  gives  the   folton 
averages: 

\\en 

firoducti( 
neperh 

L 

Pcsaro  

rrf.iuo 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Pcearo 

Avtrog'c  for  the  Province  of  Sn  'ona ^ 

("an)',  rino i 

Maccra'a ~i 

Averajie  for  the  Province  of  Mocerata  .    .. 

Ascoli  Pii-eno 

Avemsc  for  the  Province  of  Ascoll  Piecno, 

^otigiio - j 

)rvicto •, 

iTutia ■ 

•poleto 

LTiii ' 

Avcrayc  for  the  Proviiuc  of  Penifjia 

A\craire  pro'luet  ion  per  head  in   Marches  am 
Umbria 

Amongst  the   lending   propri.  tors  iu 

roviuce  we  may  luintion  the  followi  | 
Ue  most  import:int  and  recommendubli 

Count  Zeffiriuo  Fuiua,  CoUelungo,  ] 
i.*.  cngia. 

Marquis  Ugo  Spinola,  Perugia. 

Socittk  Enologica,  Spoleto. 

Lamberto  Colonna,  Amelia, 

Cav.  Giuseppe  Bertanzi,  Umbertide. 

Count  Eugenio,  Faina,  Orvieto. 

Duke  Ugo  Boncompagni,  Foligno. 

D.  Luigi  Boncampagni,  Lodovisi,  ( 
di  Castello. 

Prince  Albani  di  Castelbarco,  Pesaro 

Cav.  Gaetano  Monti,  Sinigallia. 

Count  AurcHo  Guglielmi,  Balleani  . 
and  Osimo. 

Marquis  Luciano  Horati,  Jesi. 

Possedimenti  della  Santa  Casa,  di  Lo: 

Unione  Enologica, di  Ripatransoue  As 
To  be  cont'nued. 


POSTAtiE    STAMPS. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  diflfi 
descriptions  of  postage  stamps  in  existi 
The  museum  of  the  Berlin  post-office  t: 
contains  between  four  and  five  thou 
specimens,  of  which  half  are  from  Euj 
and  the  remainder  divided  between  j 
AfricJi,  America  and  Australia.  "^ 
country  carries  off  the  palm  for  at 
and  groti  squeness  of  artistic  design  an 
feiiority  of  execution,  we  are  not  told 
if  the  collection  is  faithfully  represent 
the  variety  of  ugliness  must  be  cons 
able.  Some  of  the  stamps,  it  app 
bear  coats-ot-arms,  and  other  embl 
impartialiy  borrowed  from  the  hes 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  w 
under  the  earth  —  stars,  eagle«,  1 
horses,  serpents,  railway  trains,  dolp 
and  other  ''fearful  wild-fowls."  1 
are,  moreover,  the  effigies  of  five  Empt 
eighteen  Kings,  three  Queens,  one  G 
Duke,  several  inferior  titled  rulers, 
many  Presidents.  In  so  many  com 
and  nationalitits  some  really  attn 
specimens  must  have  been  eladorated, 
if  so,  it  is  a  pity  our  authorities  di 
borrow  a  hint  or  two  from  the  bes 
anything  more  bald,  monotonous 
commonplace  than  the  British  sent 
postage  stamps  dowu  to  the  latest 
cannot  be  well  imagined. — Puper-Mi 
Journal. 


Jan.  t,  iooi7 


CAHFOBSIIA   WINKS. 

lli-nvy  ln«Tei«e  In  Nlilpiiieiit-  IHirli'E 
I  be    Pfut  Yenr. 


rhc- iluily  pnpcra  of  Suu  FrnmisLo  b.ivo 
BnQiniiuB  up  thii  coimu. niiil  iiil.r. sIko( 
)  Stnlo,  di;vot<il  cnii>i(liTnl)li'  nput-f  to  Ihi- 
no  iiiJiii-try.     A  sumiunry  of  tbo   statin- 
s  fnrnisheil,  shows  Hint  wliili-  thi'  pro<lilc- 
m  of  the   viucj-iiuls    wns  not  so   gimt  ns 
d  1h.  11  cipictwl  iiirly  in  tbi'  sinson,  the 
[fil  jiild  during  llu'  past  y.ar  »iis  17,000,- 
0  gallons,  nu    increase  of  ft  niiMion  gal- 
as ov.r  the  pr.ivious  year.     At  the  bigin- 
ng  of  tbi'  siason  Ibo  vims  gave  evidonc.- 
producing    n  very    largi'    yield,    and    lu 
igust  it  was  csliiiiitcd  that  the  production 
ould  be  •Jl.OOO.noO    gallons.     Aftir  that, 
iwev.r,    the    State    Was    visited    by    two 
oeks  of  hot   weatb.r,    followed  by  rain, 
ilh  the  result  of  n  diminution  of  at    least 
le-fourtb   of  the  crop.      By  counties,    Ihi- 
rodtiction  of  wines  was  as  follows;     Napa, 
OtW.OOO  gallons;  Sonoma,  2,500,000;  San- 
,  Clara  and  Santa   Cruz,  2,000,000;  Ala- 
leda    and    Contra    CosU,    1.500,000;  Sau 
iiaquin,  300.000;    Fresno,   2,2(H),000;     Los 
ijgelesaud    south,  3.000,000;  Sacramento 
ud  north,    l,.';ilo,OIK);    other  counties,  1,- 
1X1,000.     Of  this   amoniit,  at  least    1,000, 
00    gallous    will     b.'     distilled,     producing 
bout  G00,000  gallons  of  brandy.      'I'lie  bal- 
nce   of  l:S,000,noO    gallous  will    consist  of 
Irj    and    sweet    wines.     During    the    past 
ear  over   7  000,(M)0   gallous   have  been  ex- 
Kjrted,    and    there   was  a  home  consump- 
ion  of  five  or  sii  million   gallons.     It  will 
hcrefore  bo  seen  that  there  is  no  over  pro- 
luction  at  the  present  time. 

The    total    shipineuts  of  wine,  the  value 
)f  which   is   apptoxiuiated   at   iO    cents  a 
;ullon,  from    this  city  were   7,170,(i34  gal- 
'ons,  and  of  brandy  42>i,133  gallons.     The 
(hipnienta   iu    1SS7  wore,    wiuo   0,901,771, 
und  brandy   472,152  gallons.     The  heaviest 
shipmeiilH    to  one    port  wero  to    New  York, 
where  3.002,.'')G8  gallous  of  wiue  and  brandy 
were   sent.     The    shipments   to    the  same 
place    in    1887,  amounted  to  l,i;»8,227  gal- 
lons.  In  18S7,  2.'J8,248  gallons  were  8hipi>ed 
to  for.  igu    ports,  while    the    shipments  last 
Tear   iii°reased    to    398,879    gallons.     The 
shipments   from  this  city  by  rail   and  sea 
have   already    appeared  in  the    Mehchast. 
lUgardiug  the  condition  of  the  vineyards 
the  -I'la  remarks,  that  the  planting  of  wine 
grapes  has  been  very  light  dming  the    past 
two  or  three  years,  the  large  increase  in  the 
production    of  wine,  which    so  many  have 
predicted  will    not    occur.     With    the  vines 
now   planted   and    iu  b.ariug,  a  very  large 
crop  iu  a  favorable  year   would  be  2.5,000,- 
000  gallous.     In  all   favorable  years,    with 
wet  "seasons,    there  is   always  liable    to  be 
heavy  spring  frosts,  which  cut  off  the  crop 
considerably  in  the  bay  counties.     During 
dry  seasons,  the  vines  iu  the  interior  coun- 
ties suffer   from  sunburn,  and    the  result  is 
that  the  large  crops  eip.  cted,  fall  far  short. 
The    reason    that   few    wine   grapes    were 
planted  during  the  last  two  years,  is  due  to 
the  low  price  of  fresh   grapes  and    wines. 
The  prices  of  wine  grapes  in  most  counties 
has  averaged    from  $8  to  $15  a  lou  for  or- 
dinary kinds,  and  from  $20  to  $30  for  line 
varities,  such  as  Caveruates    and  Sauterue. 
The  prices  of  low  wine  of  the  '87  vintage, 
were  higher  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
than    in   the   latter  part  of  the  year.     In 
January,    dealers  vrcre  paying   from  Hi  to 
20  cents  a  gallon   for  good  wiue.     In  July 
the  ruling   <iuotations  ruled  from  12  to  15 
Cents.     When    it  was   discovered    that   the 
Tintage   oj   'BB'would   not  be  a  heavy  one. 


prices  again  arose  and  dealers  are  now  pay- 
ing from  18  to  25  cents  a  gallon  for  '87 
wines. 

The  past  two    years  have  been  very  hard 
ones  for    viticuUuri,<ts,    owing   to    the    low 
prices  of  grapes  and   wines,  but  the  future 
looks  brighter   than  it  has  for  some    time. 
The  exports  are   steadily  increasing,  and  as 
the   planting   of    vines  has   comparatively 
slopped,  the  consumption  will  soon   ixeei  d 
the   production.     When    that   time   com.s, 
vino  planting  will  again  be  commeneid  in 
earnest.     Many    wine   growers    have   been 
discouraged,  aud  some  are  pullii.g  up  their 
vines   and    planting   orchards.       Ity    those 
thoroughly    posted   on    the    subject,  this  is 
considered   an    injudicious  inoveuient,  and 
viticultnrists  are   advisi<i  to  let  tbi  ir  vines 
remain  if  they  only  clear    eipeuses  at  the 
present    liuie.     The   raisin    growers,    how- 
ever, have    been  making   handsoine  profits 
for  the   past   few    years,  and  the  result    is 
that  a  great  many  thousand  acres  of  raisin 
varieties  have  been  planted.    Many  growers 
in  Fresno  and  adjoining  counties  are  graft- 
ing over  wine  grapi  8  to  the  Muscat  varieties 
for  raisin  culture.     The    table  grape  indus- 
try has  flourished  for  the  past  two   years. 
owing    to  the    demand  for  fresh    grapes  iu 
Eastern  States,  good  shipping  grapes  bring- 
ing from   $30  to  $50   per   tou.     Owing  to 
the    dry  season,  the  table    griipes  last  year 
wire  not  as  large  aud  showy  as  they    were 
in  former  times,  and   the  prices  realized  in 
the  East  were    not  as   good  as  iu  previous 
years.     Before   vintage  time,    when    prices 
of  grapes    were    very  low,  the    Viticultural 
Commission   advised   growers   to  dry  their 
grapes.      Those   who    followed  the    advice 
were    well  satisfied.     A  few  thousand  tons 
of  dried  grapes  wero  produced  aud  sold  at 
■ly,  and  3\  cents  a  pound— equal  to  from 
$12   to  $20  a  ton  for  fresh   grapes.     The 
Commission   will  send  some  of  these  dried 
wine  grapes    to  France  and  England  to  as- 
certain   their  value  in  those  countries,  and 
the  prospects  of  thdr  market.     The  drying 
of  wiuo   grapes  has  been  so  far  succes.sfnl, 
that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  ou  to  a 
still  greater  extent  during  the  pr.  sent  year. 
Vine  diseases  have  caused  great  havoc  iu 
various  sections  of   the  State.     Phylloxera 
is   still  spreading,  particularly  iu  counties 
where  it  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  new  disease  has  destroyed  thoasands  of 
acres  of  vines  in   the  southern  part  of  the 
State.     This  disease  has  baffled  all  experts 
and   unless  checked,  it    will  not  bo  many 
years  before  all  the  vines  iu  Southern  Cali- 
lornia   are   killed.     A  report  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  disease  in  the  north,  rn  part  of 
the  Stale    has   not   been    coufirmed.     The 
northern  viticulturists,  having  been  warned 
are  anxiously  watching  for  its   appearance. 
The  vines  kill'd  by  these  two  diseases  will 
greatly  exceed  the   number   planted  during 
the  past  year. 

It  will  bo  interesting  to  viticulturiats  all 
over  the  State  to  know  that  the  Viticultural 
Commissioners  an-  establishing  a  wine  ex- 
change in  riatfs  Hall,  on  Montgomery 
street.  This  will  be  a  place  where  produc- 
ers aud  consumera  may  meet  and  where 
strangers  may  sample  pure  Caliloruia  wines. 
Ouc  deporment  will  be  devoted  to  brokers, 
merchants  and  producers,  and  there  trans- 
actions in  wholesale  hits  will  be  made.  All 
the  wiuemakers  in  the  State  who  have 
wines  ready  for  consninpiiou  and  the  deal- 
ers will  make  an  exhibit.  The  exchange 
will  become  the  headiiuarteru  for  all  the 
viticaltnrista  in  the  State. 


PI.ANTiaU    TKKBH  rKOM  COTri!»«J». 


The  Nebraska  IlorlicuUurM  says:  A  few 
vari.  ties  of  forest  trees,  notably  the  poplars 
and  willows,  ero  very  easily  grown  from 
cuttings  of  the  wood,  and  are  coiiilnonlv 
propagated  in  this  way.  The  new  wood  i>. 
used  for  this  purpose— that  is,  the  wood  of 
the  previous  season's  growth.  It  should 
bo  cut  in  November  or  December,  before 
any  extreme  cold  weather  occurs,  and  dur. 
ing  niil.i  weather  when  there  is  no  frost  iu 
the  wood. 

Keep  Ircsh  by  putting  it  away  in  sand  iu 
the  cellar,  and  work  uj)  into  cuttings  during 
stormy  weather  iu  the  winter.  They  are 
made  by  simply  cutting  the  wood  with  a 
sharp  knife,  into  sictioim  of  about  eight 
inches  iu  length;  then  pack  away  iu  sand 
or  earth,  iu  shallow  boxes,  so  that  tlw  upper 
ends  will  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Keep  in 
this  way  unlil  spring,  when  the  callus  forms 
ou  the  lower  end,  aud  they  will  start  more 
quickly  into  growth  I  lian  if  cut  iu  spring, 
just  before  setting  ihemin  the  ground. 

In  planting  them  out,  it  is  important 
that  tbo  lower  ends  should  have  the  earth 
packed  tight  against  tbeiu,  and  to  do  this 
successfully  it  is  necessary,  if  planting  them 
iu  the  nursery,  to  open  a  trench  bj  sUike 
and  line,  or  if  iu  the  forest  to  throw  out  a 
spadeful  of  earth  at  each  place  where  the 
cuttings  are  to  be  inserted.  They  should 
be  set  deep  euongh  so  as  to  cover  up  the 
terminal  bud. 


fermented  and  settled.  To  do  this  it  may 
be  drnwu  off  or  dipped  out  of  the  casks  into 
large  copp.  r  k.ltles,  or  lor  large  quantities 
au  olil  copper  still,  holding  three  or  four 
battels,  will  la.  b.tter.  When  flro  is  aiiplied 
the  beat  will  caQse  a  large  amount  of  scum 
to  rise  at  once  to  the  top  to  be  akiinined  oil. 
The  heating  shonld  cease  as  soon  as  the 
boiling  point  is  reached,  wheu  the  cider  is 
again  places!  in  clean  opeu  c.isks  to  stand 
and  settle  uniil  it  has  become  rntir.  ly  cold, 
wheu  it   may   be   drawu   into  barrels   aiil 


A     FIUE    EXTINGI'ISIIEK. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Atlanta  C'onsdfufion 
writes:  An  intelligent  physician  said  to  me 
a  few  days  ago,  "  I  think  I  can  give  you  a 
good  item."  and  I  replied  that  I  was  always 
ou  the  lookout  for  useful  information. 

He  then  said  that  he  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject very  carefully  and  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  well  for  every  house  to  keep 
its  own  fire  extinguisher,  and  it  could  be 
easily  done.  It  would  certainly  be  invalu- 
able to  persons  living  iu  the  country,  and 
fur  ren-oved  even  from  neighbors.  The 
doctor  then  told  mo  that  he  would  give 
me  the  exact  recipe  of  the  solution  now 
used  in  the  fire  extinguishers  now  being 
offered  for  sale. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  common  salt  and 
ten  pounds  of  sal  uuimouiac  (muriate  of 
ammonia,  to  be  had  of  any  druggist),  and 
dissolve  in  seven  gallons  of  water.  When 
dissolved  it  can  be  bottled  and  kept  iu  each 
room  in  the  house,  to  be  used  in  an  emer- 
gency. In  case  of  a  fire  occn  ring,  one  or 
two  bottles  should  be  immediately  thrown 
with  force  into  the  burning  place  so  as  to 
break  them,  and  the  fire  will  certainly  be 
extinguished.  This  is  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple process,  aud  certainly  worth  a  trial. 


tightly  bunged. 

The  iffect  of  the  scalding,  it  done-  at  lb.' 
right  time,  is  two  fold.  It  qiite  Ihor- 
ougbly  cleanses  the  cider  aud  stops  lb" 
fermentation  at  the  right  point  to  leave  it 
a  sweet  au'l  pleasant  drink.  While  the 
eidir  thus  treated  will  afterwards  taste 
somewhat  of  the  scalding,  it  will  not  be  un- 
pleasant to  those  who  like  it  sweet,  and  18 
to  be  preferred  to  cider  in  which  the  for- 
mintation  has  bi eu  arrest  d  by  mnstnnl 
sied  or  chcmieals.  Cider  treated  in  any  of 
these  ways  will  not  afterwards  make  good 
vinegar. 

Where  the  quantity  of  cid  r  to  be  mu.l 
will  not   justify    the  .xpens-  of  casks,  the 
cider  may  be  fermented  aud  settled  iu  bar- 
rils,  bungs  open,  by  drawing   from  one  1-. 
another. — Ex. 

A\     ACfODNTISiO     l»EJl*!<il>»:». 

Frederick  H.  Uuusmaii,  Madeleiuo  Sehef- 
fer  and  Jules  Lematre,  stockhold.  rs  iu  the 
Edge  Hill  Vineyard  Company  .if  St .  Heleua, 
have  commenced  a  suit  agiinst  Ernest 
Diichmau,  Wm.  H.  Gratlau  George  J. 
Buekuell  and  George  Kroepliu,  Directors 
of  the  Edge  Hill  Company,  for  nu  account- 
ing of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
said  company.  The  plaint  ff..  also  ask 
that  a  judgment  for  $19.(;nO  iu  favor  of 
Kroepliu  be  declared  to  b>'  iu  trust  "ny  him 
for  the  corporation.  They  alb  go  that  2905 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  ia- 
sued  to  Drichmau  wore  issued  iu  fraud 
upon  the  other  stockholders. 

Another  averment  is  that  u  note  for 
$15,000,  executed  by  defeuJanl  Grattuu  lu 
Drichman,  is  a  fraud  ou  the  corporation, 
and  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  The  plaiut- 
iffs  nsk  that  a  meeting  of  the  st.>ckholder8 
be  called  to  elect  a  Board  of  Dinctore,  aud 
that  they  have  judgment  against  Drichmau, 
Grattau,  Buekuell  aud  Kroepliu  for  $30,810. 


FKBJIENr.VTIOSf     OF    CIBKH. 


Subscribe  for  Ujo  MtatinNT. 


There  am  many  different  ways  of  pre 
vintiug  fermentation,  but  iu  any  case  the 
cider  ought  to  stand  iu  large,  op.u  casks, 
long  enough  to  ferment  slightly,  so  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  scum  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  when  it  may  bo  skimmed  off,  and 
also  give  time  for  tho  sediment  to  settle 
at  the  bottom  biifore  anything  else  is  done 
with  it.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
to  abstract  by  natural  means  tho  minute 
particles  of  pomace  that  are  held  iu  solu- 
tion by  tho  cider. 

A  quite  effective  way  of  cbansing  the 
cider,  and  preventing  after  fermeutatiou,  is 
to  scald  it  just  alter  it   has  been  slightly 


CALIFOKXI*  OLIVES. 

At  ft  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  iu  Sau  Francisco  yesterday,  atten- 
tion was  cidled  to  a  display  of  olives  from 
John  Kock's  Nursery,  ou  the  Milpitas  road, 
near  this  city. 

There    were    ihowu    specimens    of    tho 
Macrocarpa,  the  true  Picholino,  the  11  varia, 
the  Rgalis  (or  (Juecn),  tho  first  that  baa 
ever  been  fruited  in  the  United  States,  tho 
Pandolier,    the    ColumboUa,    tho    Mission 
land  Manzauilla,      Tho    l-icholiuo    shown 
was  the  largest  Professor   llilgard  had  ever 
seen,  and  bo  said  that  if  that  was  the  true 
fruit  of  the  variety,  he  would  withdraw  all 
the  objections  he   had   ever  made   to  tho 
olive.    He  pointed  out  tho  Manzauilla,  ai>- 
parently  larger  than  the  Mission    and  ex- 
pressed eonadence  iu   excellence.     The  Uo- 
galis  or  Queen  is  by  far  the  largest  olive 
over  fruited  in  this  State.     It  is  twice  tho 
size  of  tho  average  Mission  and  symmetri- 
cally egg  shaped.  The  specimens  were  carr- 
fully  examined.      The  exhibition  8er»e<l  to 
show  how  much  California  horticullurisis 
have  to  learu  of  the  wonderful   fruit  that 
Europeans  prize  so  highly. 
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I»  A  letter  to  Mr.  Denicke  of  Fresno,  a 
copy  of  which  is  reproduced  in  this  issue 
of  The  Mebchant,  M.  J.  DeBurth  Shorb 
advises  cantion  in  exercising  a  hasty  judg- 
meut  in  diagnosing  outbreaks  of  disease 
Bimilar  in  character  to  that  now  preva- 
lent in  the  vineyards  of  Los  Angeles.  As 
the  writer  observes,  while  at  present 
the  trouble  is  involved  in  apparently  im- 
penetrable mystery,  it  must  eventually 
give  up  its  secret,  and  then,  a  proper 
remedy  will  be  foithcoming.  There  is 
nothing  to  bo  gained  in  this  cas^e  by  jump- 
ing at  hasty  conclusions,  and  the  vineyard- 
ist  can  r^jst  easy  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  Viticultural  Commission  and  its  agent 
are  using  every  means  in  their  power  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  plague,  and  to 
stamp  it  out. 


The  tbaveling  exposition  of  California 
products  is  attracting  much  interest  in  its 
progress  Eastward.  All  along  the  route, 
people  await  its  coming,  and  express  much 
surprise  at  the  novel  display  amid  sur- 
rotindings  of  snow  and  ice.  The  passing 
glimpse  of  mid-summer  in  the  depths  of 
winter,  suggests  a  pleasing  day-dream  of 
an  earthly  paradise,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly start  manj  on  a  journey  West  for  the 
much  to  the  desired  goal.  The  oGBcers  of 
the  State  Board  of  Trade  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  an  enterprise  which  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  much  benefit  to  the  Stater 


On  and  after  the  first  of  the  year,  our 
valuable  Eastern  contemporary,  the 
Vineyardist,  will  appear  with  a  change  of 
makeup  and  form.  The  paper  will  be  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  eight  additional 
columns,  and  will  be  conducted  as  a  grape, 
fruit  and  wine  journal.  "We  are  pleased 
to  see  this  sign  of  prosperity  in  a  paper 
which  has  at  all  times  been  carefully  edited 
in  the  interests  of  grape-growers,  and  trust 
that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  will  be- 
come the  liberal  support  of  all  identified 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  industry. 


Tbe  followino  summary  of  the  latest 
information  received  from  the  wine-grow- 
ing diHtricts  of  Europe  ii  obtained  from 
BonforVs  Circular.- 

This  year's  Portuguese  vintage  ia  inferior 
in  the  south  of  the  Kingdom  to  that  of  1887, 
both  in  color  and  alcoholic  strength,  owing 
to  the  terrible  diseases  that  have  visited 
our  vines  and,  to  some  extent,  to  tbe  inces- 
sant rains  that  preceded  the  gathering  of 
the  grapes,  as  well  as  to  (he  niipropitioua 
climatic  conditions  during  its  progress. 
The  wine  is  light  and  lacks  character. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  some  vine- 
yards having  been  better  taken  care  of, 
and  tbe  vine  diseases  persistently  battled 
against  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  The 
wine  there  obtained  is  in  consequence  rel- 
atively good  and  sells  at  a  correspondingly 
high  rate. 

The  Italian  Government  vintage  report 
reads  as  follows:  ''The  yield  was  bounti- 
ful in  Tuscany,  in  the  marshes  and  Umbria; 
slightly  below  the  average  in  Liguria  and 
the  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  rrgions;  small 
in  Sicily,  Emilia  and  Piedmont,  and  small- 
er  still  in  Lombardy.  The  quality  is 
generally  merchantable.  The  total  product 
falls  little  short  of  30,000,000  hectoUtres.aud 
therefore  constitutes  but  six  sevenths  of  an 
average  crop." 

The  amount  of  wine  harvested  all  over 
the  Spanish  Peuiusnla  this  year  in  large 
it  is  true,  but  thoroughly  satisfactory;  dark- 
colored  wines  are  scarce,  and  there  will  be 
a  large  demand  for  them  during  the  cam- 
paign. They  are  pretty  sure  to  rule  high 
after  a  while,  certainly  much  higher 
than  at  present,  in  anticipation  of  which 
large  dealings  have  been  reported  from 
both  Aragon  and  the  Rioja  in  wines  of  the 
class  named. 

Advices  fiom  nearly  all  the  German  wine- 
producing  districts  indicate  that  the  result 
of  the  vintage  is  unsatisfactory,  both  as  re- 
gards the  size  and  the  quality  of  the  yield. 
At  the  same  time  thu  stock  of  merchantable 
wines  of  former  vintages  is  reduced,  a  fact 
which  prevents  busiuoss  in  domestic 
growths  at  the  comparatively  high  rates  at 
which  such  wines  are  held. 

In  point  of  size  this  year's  Hungarian 
vintage  falls  far  below  that  of  1887,  while 
the  quality  is  not  much  inferior  to  it,  owing 
*o  the  uninterruptedly  sunny  weather  during 
September,  fully  maturing  the  grapes. 

Proprietors  in  Algeria  are  low-spirited, 
there  being  no  demand  except  at  a  notable 
reduction. 


TIIK     VIKB    niSEASK. 


The  "Wine  Exchange  will  open  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  interior  fittings 
which  are  nearly  finished,  are  elegantly 
adapted  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
9Dd  exhibitors. 


A  BILL  will  be  presented  to  the  present 
Legislature  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
State  and  County  taxes  on  orchards  and 
vineyards  throughout  California.  This  is  a 
sensible  measure  and  one  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  become  a  law.  It  is  simply  preposter- 
ous to  assess  young  plantations  as  improve- 
ments, They  are  unproductive  and,  conse- 
quently, unprofitable  to  the  planter,  who 
ought  certainly  to  be  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration, owing  to  the  additional  expense 
involved  in  cultivating  the  trees  and  vines 
up  to  a  bearing  age,  together  with  the  fact 
that  his  risks  are  great,  while  his  profits 
are  doubtful. 


ViiicynrtllMt*!  KoqucNicil  to  Koport  Any 
A|i|ienrniioe  lii  Thf-lr  IXslrlcl. 


AccoBDiNG  TO  geographical  computations 
the  minimum  age  of  the  earth  since  the 
formations  of  the  primitive  soils  is  21,000, 
000  years,  allowing  6,700,000  years  for  tbe 
primordial  formation,  6,400,000  years  for 
the  primary  age,  2,300,000  years  for  the 
secondary  age,  400,000  years  for  the  ter- 
tiary age,  and  100,000  since  ihe  appear- 
ance of  man  upon  the  globe. 


Sib: — The  widespread  damnge  done  to 
vineyards  in  the  southern  part  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  disease  prononncfd  peculiar  to 
that  section  has  alarm 'd  all  grapj-growers 
to  the  danger  of  its  becoming  general 
throughout  the  State.  I  am,  theri.-fore, 
instructed  to  institute  a  special  inquiry  to 
determine  if  possible  all  localiti  g  and 
counties  wherein  the  disease  has  m-ide  its 
appearance. 

Commissioner  J.  De  Barth  Shorb  has 
been  appointed  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  disease  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  under  his  direction  a  noted 
scientist  and  specialist,  Prof.  E.  Dowlen, 
h  IS  been  employed  to  identify  th'  disease 
if  possible,  and  to  report  to  this  Board  on 
its  nature  and  extent.  This  study  i&  bt-ine 
earnestly  proscc;ited  iit  present  at  San 
G.tbrul,  where  a  couseivatory  has  been 
erected  to  favor  the  work  und  make  sum- 
mer conditions  available  for  observation 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  specify  the 
cause  of  the  dying  out  of  the  vines,  but  the 
presence  of  the  disease  elsewhere  may  be 
indicated  by  a  comparison  of  specimens 
with  those  vines  already  observed  as  suf- 
fering or  dead. 

You  are,  therefore,  requested  to  report  lo 
me  as  early  as  possible  anything  in  Ihe 
nature  of  disease  similar  to  the  following 
described,  and,  if  possible,  you  will  please 
forward  by  express  one  of  the  diseased 
vines  or  the  canes  cut  from  such  vines. 
These  to  be  used  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation and  comparison  with  similar  speci 
mens  from  vineyards  known  to  be  suffring 
from  the  malady. 

The  presence  of  the  evil  is  most  com- 
monly characterized  by  a  general  turning 
yellow  and  dropping  oflf  of  the  leaves  of 
the  vines  in  the  spring  after  they  have  ac- 
quired a  growth  of  from  one  to  three  feet. 
In  this  manner  groups  of  vines,  or  vines 
in  spots,  throughout  the  vineyard  succumb 
without  apparent  cause,  the  root  continuing 
fresh  and  sappy  after  the  upper  part  is 
dead.  Other  vines  dying  from  the  same 
cause  may  appear  healthy  and  vigorous 
until  the  berries  are  well-formed  or  half- 
grown  and  the  canes  then  gradually  wither 
back  and  die  from  the  tops  or  ends.  The 
roots  may  continue  living  till  th-^  following 
spring  or  even  longer,  but  they  finally  die 
and  rot. 

Many  have  likened  the  vines  dying  from 
this  cause  to  those  suffering  from  the  at- 
tacks of  phylloxera.  In  fact  the  stunted 
growth  of  the  vines  is  in  both  cases  strik- 
ingly similar  at  some  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment. Aud  to  those  familiar  with  the  at- 
tacks of  the  phylloxera  this  knowledge  may 
be  of  assistance  in  finding  the  new  disease- 
Again,  the  drouth  and  drying  winds  of 
the  last  summer  produced  in  many  places 
the  same  apparent  results  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  the  new  disease, 
viz:  the  early  withering  and  dropping  off  of 
the  leaves  and  the  drying  up  of  the  partly 
grown  fruit  This  fact  renders  the  work  of 
finding  the  disease  more  difficult,  aud  also 
provides  additional  opportunity  for  its 
escaping  notice . 

Any  doubtful  vines,  therefore,  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  examined,  and  if  after 
such  examination  you  are  still  uncertain, 
specimens  should  be  taken  and  forwarded 
to  this  office  for  i(|entifii;4ti£>u. 


In  some  places  certain  varieties  have 
seemed  partially  resistant — so  much  so  as 
lo  induce  their  owners  to  belir-ve  they  were 
reliably  resistant.  In  geueral  experience, 
however,  no  variety  has  held  out  satisfac- 
torily, nor  even  enough  so  as  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  relief  from  this  source. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  only 
those  vineyard-s  phiuted  on  light,  sandy 
soils  would  go  before  the  disease,  but  the 
assumption  was  iucorrect  as  proved  by  the 
recent  dying  of  vines  growing  on  heavy 
soils.  Even  the  wild  viner;  found  iu  the 
canyons  have  succumbed  iu  many    places. 

The  work  thus  far  perform-d  by  Prof. 
Dowlen  has  been  of  a  purt-ly  ti  chnical  im. 
ture,  and  his  reports  on  the  Kubj  et  nr-  , 
therefore,  not  included  in  this  eirenlur. 
If,  however,  there  are  any  whom  this  may 
reach  who  have  facilities  for  making  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  and  study  of  the 
specimens  they  find,  I  shall  be  pleas-  d  to 
send  them  directions  for  the  work  and  ihe 
printed  reports  of  Prof.  Djwleu  up  to  tbe 
present. 

Send  all  vines  or  sppciiniens  by  express 
addressed  to  Viticultural  IIjiII,  210  Mont- 
gomery street. 

Very  resrecifully, 

J.  H.  Wheelek, 
Chief  Executive  VitienUuial  Officer. 


In  France  it  is  too  tarly  to  speak  jiosi- 
tively  of  the  Burgundies;  all  that  we  know 
is  that  leading  growths  have  an  unobj  c- 
tionable  flavor  and  fine  color,  and  that 
owners  found  great  hopes  on  them.  The 
yield  has  been  bountiful,  aud  the  trade  will 
find  a  good  average  quality,  suitable  for 
meeting  all  requirements.  Although  the 
yield  in  the  southern  vineyards  has  been 
large,  not  much  activity  has  so  far  been 
displayed  in  securing  them,  the  asking 
price  being  too  high.  The  vintage  iu  the 
Champagne  has  proved  a  failure,  notwith- 
standing which  the  new  wines  were  all  sold 
in  a  couple  of  days  at  higher  figures  than 
last  year. 


San  Feancisco,  January  1,  1889. 

The  Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  re- 
ports 851  failures  iu  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  Territories  for  the  year  1888, 
with  assets  $4,611,098,  and  liabilities  8,- 
454,233,  as  compared  with  681  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  with  asets  $6,074,171,  aud  lia- 
bilities $18,091,146,  which  included  ?3,985,- 
259  assets,  and  $13,635,469  liabilities  for 
jhe  failures  of  John  Rosenfeld  and  Wm. 
Dresbach,  grain  dealers. 

The  fjdlures  for  the  past  year  are  divided 
amone   the   States  and    Territories   as  fol- 
lows: 
State.  No.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

Calilornia HIS  ?:3.8.S4.411    $B,il79,290 

Oregon 144  46^1.832         976.700 

Washington  Ter..    6'2  'J3i.fi55  4*2/. t43 

Nevada.            .        7  S.UuO  2H,4o0 

ArizoDsTer 13  17,300  42.650 

Total, H51  §1,613,098    88,454,233 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  salt  forma- 
tions on  the  globe  is  located  on  the  Island 
Petit  Anse,  off  the  southwestern  coast  of 
Louisiana.  The  deposit  is  pure  crystal 
sal:.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  unknown  depth,  explored  one 
hundred  aud  forty  feet  down,  aud  covered 
with  earth  from  ten  to  twenty-three  feet  in 
depth.  On  the  top  of  the  salt,  beneath  the 
earth,  have  been  found  the  remains  of  the 
mastodon,  mammoth  sloth,  horse,  tusks 
and  bones,  interspersed  with  Indian  relics. 
Above  the  salt  is  a  deposit  of  pink  sand- 
stone and  a  coal  formation. 


D(»3I*T     KE     UASII. 


Mr.  M.   Dfnicfee,  Fresno, 

Dkab  Siu:— a  coiuruuiiication  from  you 
oo  "  Tb"?  RMpe  root  vJiseuse  in  HOiue  Los 
AuK"!*^  vlii  y.irdH"  appearfi  io  the  D-c^'m- 
bor'ilstiaaae   of   lh*>  San  Francisco  Meb- 

CHAST. 

As  the  informntiou  thonin  convt-yed  is 
rAtbor  positive  iu  its  cbiinictor,  aud  will 
cloubttes-t  b.'  reiui  by  mmiy  deeply  interested 
Ft-aders,  some  who  uubuppily  htve  aff-cted 
viu.  8  and  others  who  fenr  they  will  have 
iu  the  U'-ar  future,  aud  who  may  proceed 
promptly  to  cirry  out  "  the  ouly  cure"  as 
an^gedUd  in  yonr  communication,  viz: 
"the  thorough  nprootiug  of  all  infect'd 
TiQje.'*  it  \i:v$  occiirr.-d  to  mo  that  possibly 
81  answer  from  m?  through  the  same  jour- 
nal, making  it  th-^reby  ne  pul>lic  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  r^^ach  the  largest  number  of 
readers,  might  not  ho  ont  of  place  at  this 
tim'\  Iq  fact  anything  thit  might  induce 
friction  of  idca^.  which  would  l.nd  to  bring 
(orwiird  statem-'Uts  of  facts  or  alleged  facts 
iu  support  of  ideas  or  opinions  cau  ouly  be 
productive  of  gooJ. 

YoTi  dtiirt  out  io  your  com-unaicatioD  by 
stating  "  the  grape-roH  disjas.'  in  som* 
Loi  Angeles  vineyards  is  called  the  grape- 
root  mould  iu  Europe."  If  the  diseaeo 
abjve  allud-nl  to  is  th  •  so-called  "  grapo- 
root  mould  of  Eiropa"  may  I  ask  by  what 
authority  it  has  be.m  so  designate  1  ? 
What  scientist  or  practical  vine-grower  has 
id  -utitl  _'d  this  disease  as  the  so-called  grape- 
root  mould  of  Europe  ? 

Infected  vin  'yards '  in  Los  Angeles 
county  were  visited  by  Professors  F.  Lam- 
sou  Sjribuer,  "  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Veg- 
etable Pathology"  of  the  D.-partm-'ut  of 
A;'ricultur  ■,  and  Pierre  Viala,  Professor  of 
Viticulture  iu  thj  N.itioual  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Montplier,  France,  and  neither 
of  these  distinguished  scientists  wjre  able 
to  name  the  dis«ia<  or  determine  Us  charac- 
Ur.  Your  language  wljuIu  convey  th  j  idea 
that  "  the  geape-root  mould"  is  common  to 
E  irop>,  and  I  presume  is  kuuwn  by  that 
name,  or  by  somj  other  name  in  the  ditr<^^r- 
ont  languages  meauing  the  sum'.  May  I 
ask  iu  what  vine  district  this  disonse  has 
mudjits  appearanc  s  and  what  author  or 
scientist  espicially  treats  of  it,  or  gives  (he 
history  of  it  ? 

Surely  Prof.  Viala  should  know  this  dis- 
ease; and  is  it  not  cnrion>  that  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  identify  it  here,  if  it 
really  exists?  Yoa  speak  of  "  the  mould 
spores  reaching  ont  through  the  ground  for 
fresh  uourish-uent."  The  sjiorts  of  fungi 
do  not  travel;  the  mycelium  of  the  fiuigns 
can  reach  to  some  distance  through  the 
grouud  by  sending  out  its  branching  fila- 
ments, and  these  may  proJuce  spores  itt  or 
uear  their  extremities.  Certain  spores  are 
locomotive  to  a  c  rtaiu  extent;  i.e.,  they 
move  for  a  limited  time  when  iu  a  fluid  by 
mmns  of  cilia.  For  argum  nt  sake,  how- 
ever, assuming  your  theory  is  correct,  and 
thttt  th-}  deadly  spores  of  this  disease  are 
to  Iged  in  the  ground,  is  it  not  curious, 
th-n,  that  thtt  roots  are  not  first  aff-cted, 
and  through  th--m  cuter  into  the  circulation 
of  the  plant  ?  Microscopic  examinations 
of  badly  diseased  viu--a  in  thj  vert/  insl 
si'i/jts  of  the  diseas.'  have  fail  id  to  reveal 
aach  abuurmal  cundiliou  as  to  in  any  way 
account  for  the  general  decay.  Your  name 
for  this  disease  wuuld  iu  itself  indicate 
that  it  is  a  disease  of  Ihj  roots  aud  nut  of 
thj  leaves  and  braucb.'S.  Nothing  ia  our 
examic  itiou  has  been  seen  to  at  all  justify 
Uua   asaumpliou;  but,  on   the  coulrory,  all 


our  study  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
leaves,  as  the  point  of  attack,  and  this 
opiuion  is  shared  by  nearly  all  who  have 
given  careful  study  to  it. 

A  publication  nill  shortly  be  issued  by 
the  Viticulturjtl  Commission  showing  what 
the  iuvestigiition  nuilertuken  by  it  bus  re- 
vealed BO  fur,  and  from  its  careful  study 
any  close  or  careful  observer  will  be  able 
to  d  termiu-j  forhimsdf  whether  his  vines 
are  aff-cted  by  the  same  disease  or  not. 

H  tving  been  charged  with  the  r<-sponsi- 
bilily  of  this  iuvcs!i^fition  by  Ihe  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  I  should  be  vt  ry 
glad  to  be  assisted  iu  thi^  work  by  anyone 
who  has  any  information  to  impart  or  facts 
to  disclose.  W3  want  all  the  light  obtain 
able.  Iu  conclusion,  adilressing  myself  to 
all  the  people  of  this  State,  I  would  ear- 
nestly advise  great  caution  iu  busty  judg 
meuts  or  opinions  emanating  from  a  want 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
before  careful  exuniinutions  and  studies 
have  been  made.  The  disensf,  whatever 
it  may  be,  while  now  presentiug  a]ipareutly 
an  impenetrable  mystery,  must  soon  give 
up  its  secret,  and  then  th:^  cb  .mist  aud  lab- 
oratory will  soon  supply  the  remedy. 
Very  rtspectfully  yours, 

J.  De  Bauth  Shord. 

San  Gabriel.  Cal.,  D.cembjr  2G,  18S8. 

P.  S.  A  gontlemau  in  this  cou-.ty  who 
has  Buff.  red  very  severely  from  the  rav- 
ng'-s  of  this  disease,  and  who  has  studied 
it  for  the  past  three  years  in  his  own  vine- 
yards, has  recently  been  to  Fresno  and 
reports  that  after  an  cximiuatiou  m.ide 
there  he  is  convinced  that  your  vineyards 
are  similarly  affected  as  ours. 

If  yoa  will  send  brunches  of  any  vines 
and  leaves,  even  withered  ones,  of  tho  dis 
eased  vines,  uud  so  protected  as  not  to  be 
broken  up  iu  transit,  we  cau  easily  make 
an  examination  of  the  same  aud  r.-port  the 
results. 


WIIOI  t:SAI.K     M AKKKT. 

Vuotatiouii  k.'ivcn  arc   ('>r  large  1o*^  t)  tliu  wliott: 
aalc  tra  le. 

cAuronsiA  rawiss. 

Halves,  i^imrtcrs  and  Ki^'tittia.  *J5,  50  ami  75  cviits 
Ui(,'lier  respectively  than  whole  box  priocs. 

Lomi  -a  I-avvrs,  chaicc  per  box $"2  OOC**  

"     f»iK-y      "      "    -2  vOi't  •£  '2ri 

La^vn.  pcrbox *;<  1  To 

[x>oiie  MuMatel",  comnioD,  per  liox....  1  40jx  1  .Vi 

■'        '*  choice,        "      " (ft   I  To 

"        "  (iuicy.         ••      "    ...  at  2  Oo 

CnstciniiieO     "     in  saek^,  per  It ^^xc        5c 

dtcniiuod         "         '*  "        5m     5*i*ic 

8ctAllc83  "         *'  *'         4vt         6e 

••        p«r  tiO-n..  box 9*% 

"  SulUnu,  u.ililvachett,  in  boxed,  V  ft>.        (>.a 

'■  blvftehetl,  "        "  (^ 

CANNED  ORAPES. 
Grapes,  MuAtat. 'is,  n-.  $  1    tOat  1  50.  Galls.  4  oOc- 
•*        'SOp.  tind     2  2o^<  *2  15 

Sun  Dried  Grape*,  Stciulvsa,  sks, 3^  @4 

Sun    "  "      L'nstcmnicd,  ska, S^r  3}^ 


t!iu;far  (txulnt.uut. 


California  Sugar  K  finery  price  list  dated 
January  3d;  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  ly^c; 
Circle  A  Crushed,  T^.gc;  Fine  Crushed,  Tj^^c; 
Extra  Powdered,  T^gc;  Dry  Granulated, 
7c;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  Cj^c;  Extra  C, 
S'Jc;  Goldeu  C,  5^^r;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  n't^i  hf  do,  2Uc;  5-g(i)l  kegs, 
*2oc;  1  gall  tins,  35c  per  gnllou. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  R. finery 
dated  January  3J:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  iu 
bbis,  7>ic;  Circlj  A.  Crush.,d,  T^'i  :;  Fine 
Crushed.7;;e;  Powdered,  75^0;  Extra  Finn 
Powdered,7?;c;  Dry  Grauulitted,  XX  7*,c, 
Dry  Granulated,  7c;  Coufectiouerft*  Cir- 
cle A,  t)";c;  Extra  C,  5"ic;  Golden  C,  5J^r, 
.\merican  Golden  Syrup,  iu  bbls,  20c  per 
giillon. 


TIIK    WINK    RXCHANUK. 


Mr, C.J.  Wdmort,Secrdan/ of  t'te  Board 

of  State  rificuWumf  Commissioners. 

Sib: — I  am  pleased  to  notice  by  the  San 
Francisco  MKBCHAST.of  November  23d, that 
a  "  Wine  Exchange  *'  is  about  to  le  f  stub- 
lishcd  iu  Sau  Francisco.  This,  I  doubt 
not,  on  the  plan  proposed,  wilt  prove  to  he 
a  benefit  both  to  producers  and  consumer-', 
if  sustitined  by  tb<'  best  class  of  wine  mak- 
ers and  of  wholesale  dealers.  This  plan  if 
w<ll  and  honestly  managed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  lead,  I  think,  to  an  oxtensi.m  of 
it  to  the  other  large  citi-ts  of  the  country. 
I  am  sure  that  if  such  an  exchange,  luucli 
room  included.  Were  established  in  Itoston, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  San  Franci-^co 
Wine  Exchange  Association,  it  would  lea<l 
to  a  very  great  increase  here  in  the  use  of 
California  wines,  and  in  a  very  brief  time 

There  are  several  places  in  Boston  where 
California  wines  can  be  bought,  but  there 
is  no  place  where  they  can  be  comp-ired 
and  tested  as  they  can  be  at  the  Sau  Fran- 
cisco "Wine  Exchange"  By  the  aid  of 
the  caf^,  or  lunch  room,  hundreds  of  per 
sous  h'-re  would  soon  tost  California  wines 
who  as  yet  have  not  even  tasted  Ihi-m. 
Besides,  the  lunch  will  undoubtedly  tend 
''the  better  to  assist  iutelligi-nt  sampling.'' 
r  hope  that  an  "exchange"  on  the  plan 
proposed,  may  soon  bj  established  in  our 
larg  •  c-ti  s  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Will  it  not  be  Well  for  your  wholesale 
dealers  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  size  uud 
style  of  bottle  for  the  diflu-rent  kinds  of 
wine  ? 

We  usually  count  five  boUIes  to  the  gal- 
lon, and  I  think  that  it  will  be  well  to  make 
the  buttles  of  a  siz  -  which  will  enable  the 
dealer  to  guarantee  that  each  bottle  holds 
one  fifth  of  a  gallon  or  som^-  oth^r  definite 
part  thereof.  i'ours  respectfully, 

CvBus  Woodman. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Deo.  C.  la88. 


IS    FAVOR    OF     WIXK. 


Dkae  Misa  Fikld:— I  believe  the  cultiv.t- 
tion  of  the  grap^i  uiid  the  manufacture  of 
pure  native  wine  in  our  country,  w.'ulil 
prove  the  b.st  pr.ictical  measure  toward  u 
true  temperance.  The  prineipal  r.  ason 
why  temperance  mi-asures  have  failed  with 
us  is  that  the  common  sense  and  common 
conscieue.-  of  the  ptople  will  not  allow  the 
iudiscrimiuat*  cond<  mnation  of  all  drinks 
that  contain  alcohol.  The  distinction  that 
actually  exists  between  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  must  be  regarded  in  all  tem- 
perance measures  that  will^prove  succvss- 
fal.  If  cheap  native  wines  conlH  take  the 
place  of  distillled  litjuors  as  a  beverage,  the 
cause  of  temperance  would  mark  its  great 
est  advance.  I  trust  the  day  will  c->me 
when  this  change  will  be  achievvd. 
Vours  very  truly, 

HowjiRo  Cro^bv. 

New  York.  Dec.  9,  1888. 


NA.%     DIMJOS     KlIStN     1  I14»IV 


The  6'a;i  says:  San  Diego  will  this  y^ar 
establish  a  record  as  a  ruisiu-growcr.  The 
drying-seasou  is  about  eudi.-d,  and  th'>  pack 
has  so  far  grogressed  that  estimates  on  the 
total  output  can  be  made  with  clus  ly  ap- 
proximate accuracy.  After  supplying  the 
locnl  demand  there  will  !>.>  a  crop  of  I5i) 
carloads  of  cured  rai-*ins  to  export  frrtni 
San  Diogo  county,  which  will  give  a  return 
of  over  $250,000.  The  figures  arrived  at 
are  from  careful   ebtimates    nmdu   by   the 


grjwf-rs  tht-mselvef:,  and  from  figures  com- 
piled by  the  railroad  managers  who  have 
the  coutracta  for  carrying  the  frnit.  These 
figures  t^how  El  Cajon  to  be  in  the  had, 
with  the  Escondido  district  following,  and 
the  Upper  Swe<-tWHter  coming  next.  The 
crop  is  returui  d  as  follows: 

Bi'xes.         Pounds. 

El  Cajon H>0.(KM)    2.000.tMK) 

E-K'oudido 30.000        G0(MK)O 

Sweetwater lO.WM}         200.(HM) 

Other  districts 10,000        200.(KXt 

Totals 150.000    3,000.000 

These  totals  when  they  become  generally 
known  will  piobably  cause  some  surprise 
on  account  of  the  increase  over  last  yvar. 
fhi-  increase  is  explained,  however,  by  the 
fact  th-it  the  vines  planted  one,  two  and 
three  years  ago  are  just  coming  into  ful' 
bearing. 


An  isirouTANT  discovery  has  betn  made 
in  connection  with  the  vine  disease  now  the 
subj  ct  of  investigation  at  Los  AngeUs. 
During  the  week  a  parcel  of  diseased 
specimens  forwarded  from  Sonoma  county, 
revealed  upon  txtininatiou  by  Professor 
Dowleu,  the  intereslihg  fact,  that  the  feat- 
ures are  rpiite  the  s.imu  ns  have  been 
found  on  specimens  takeu  from  afiVctcd 
vims  in  the  southern  (witiou  of  the  Slate, 
aud  conclusions  arrived  at,  bjing  that  th  e 
damage  in  each  case  is  attributable  to  the 
same  disi  as '. 

Acting  upon  this  information  Chief  Viti- 
cuUural  Officer  Wheeler  has  notified  vine- 
yardisls  iu  all  portions  of  the  State  and  re- 
quested  th.-ui  to  forward  to  the  oflico  of  the 
Commission  in  this  city  for  examination 
samples  of  any  suspicious  appearance  on 
th.-tr  vines.  The  publicatiuu  in  this  issuu 
of  the  Merchant  of  th.-  difi'ereut  reports  of 
Prof*  ssor  Dowleu  will  piove  of  invjituable 
assistance  in  del  rmiuing  the  diseus -,  and 
any  t  chuical  terms  can  be  ctsily  dctci- 
niin>  d  on  applicatiuu  to  thu  office  of  the 
Viii.-iiltiirjil  Commission. 


ouii'eN   IX   ri:KM%. 


An  intelligent  aud  observing  trav'hr 
says:  No  finer  grapes  arc  grown  anywhere 
thau  iu  Persia,  sayiug  nothing  o(  peachi-s, 
apricots,  pears,  and  other  fruits.  In  some 
seasons  Ih'-y  are  so  plentiful,  too,  and  so 
i'h<  ap,  that  the  peoplu  feed  them  to  their 
horses  aud  donkeys.  On  certain  vari<  ties 
(if  sweet  grapes  horses  are  said  to  ihrivo 
V(  ry  well  indeed  for  a  while.  Fur  several 
months  in  the  y<ar  they  uleo  form  one  of 
the  staple  articles  of  fo^id  for  the  poor. 
Every  autumn  one  mctts  on  the  road^ 
whole  caravans  of  donkeys  and  mules,  and 
sometimes  of  camels,  ladeu  culirdy  with 
grap.  s.  They  are  carrying  the  grapt^s  from 
outlying  vineyards  to  the  cities  for  making 
wine.  C  rtaiu  viu-yards,  or  districts,  are 
eel  brat*  d  for  the  excellence  of  their  wiuo 
gi-jip  s,  and  the  grapes  from  these  particu- 
Itu  villi  yards  are  sometimes  carried  to  cil- 
K»  d.stant  several  days  journey.  The 
Cholar  grapes  grow  iu  vineyards  four  day's 
inareh  from  Shiraz.  and  are  so  highly  val- 
ued for  wine  making  that  there  is  no  end 
of  rivalry  and  intrigue  among  the  Shirnz 
uobKs  to  obtain  Ihrm.  The  grapes  are 
pachi  d  iu  pannier  baskets  culled  lodahs. 
E  ich  lodah  h<ilds  anywhere  from  100  to  300 
pounds  of  grape-s,  two  of  the  lesser  flizj 
b.  ing  n  doukey  load,  and  the  larger  a  cam- 
el's. 


Subscribe  for  the  Meucoam. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY 

SEA. 

PER  P.  M.  S-    S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JUAN,  DEC  22, 

1888. 

TO    NEW  YORK. 

CCarpy  &Co. 


E  C 

N  P 

B  nico 

0,  F |B  Dreyfus*  Co., 

F  R C  Schilling  &  Co.. 

M  W 

J  B  L  

.1  II 

B  B iLenorniaiiil  ['roa,. 


PACKAOKB  AND   COKTSNTB. 


17  barrels  Wine.. 

2.5  linrrela  Wine.. 

6.5  barrtls  Wine.. 

70  barrcla  Wine.  . 

1  octave  Wine 

loctftve  Wine 

loetavo  Wine 

I  barrel  Wine 

20  barrels  Wine  . , 


Total  amount  ft  Wine. . 


7!«l 
1,251 
3,1  Ki 
3,33-.' 

2H 
2^ 
■Jh 
■IK 
ilOl 

!>,r>23 


S3I10 

5110 

1  ,B00 

aoo 

3(1 
25 
25 
35 

288 


TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


K  O.  I'untaa  vVrenoa  . 
J  C  E,  |J>  Libcrtiul  . 
.\M,  Corinto  


J  M  N,  La  Union  . 
F  A,  Corinto 


Motitealegrc  &  Co  — 
Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co.. 
Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 

Eng  de  Sabla  &  Co 

JQundlach  fc  Co 


E  R,  Ouataniala Hellinan  Bros  &  Co. 

T  M,  Corinto John  F  Wright 

M  D,  .\cajulla 


J  M  M,  (.aLibcrtad  ... 
G  lie,  I'uritas  Arenas 
f  J  A,  Corinto 


Castlo  Bros  

D  Dreyfus  &  Co  , 


2  Itegs  Wine 

51  kegs  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

7  kegs  Wino 

1 2  eases  Wine 

I  bairel  Wine 

I  barrel  Wine   

t  half  barrel  Wine. 

14  kegs  Wine 

20  cases  Wine 

4  kegs  Wine 

.10  cases  Wine 

ISkegsWine 

12  ea-^es  Wine 

20  kegs  Wine 

7  barrels  Wine 

50  packages  N>  ine  . . 


30 
612 
1.51. 

70 


51  f 

47 
26 
70 


Total  amount  of  Wino,  12  cases  anil . 


40 
150 


2' 10 
263  I 
250  I 


$.30 

4.52 

74 

44 

80 

2« 

13 

47 

.50 

26 

211 

125 

48 

188 

530 

$2.O(j0 


TO     MEXICO. 


E  L,  Acapuleo  iKeddington  &  Co Il  barrel  Wine  .. 

R  A,  Aeapulco jj  O  Meyerink |2  barrels  Wine.. 


lotal  amount  of  Wine.. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DESTISATIOS  . 

VKSsrL 

RIQ. 

OALLOXS. 

V.^LIK. 

Walla  Walla    

Steamer 

Bris 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Schooner 

4i\U 

fid 
6,33*J 

50 

7,93s 

875 

Honolulu 

Cliina 

J  DSpreckels 

**  410 

50 

Total 

§8,6ii3 

Total  shipments  b.v  Panama  steamers 11.704  gallons  §6,02 

Total  Miscellaneous  phipmeots.... 7,038       "  3,ti2: 


s  phipmeots 
Grand  totala 19,642 


3 

$10,M4 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

OFFEI:S  AN  l.MMEXSE  .STUCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

WMfe    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Vorieties    of    Table     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegranates,   and    also    a    Fine    Collrction    of   Palms, 

Roses     and     Oleanders. 

I^^  A  five-pouiul  bos  of  White  Ailiialic  Figs  st'ut  by  express  to  any  mldress  on 
receipt  of  $1.50.     Seud  fcr  Fitll.CiituIcigue  aud  nddress  all  letters  to 

F.  RGEDIKQ,  PROPRIETOR,  FI^ESNO,  CM. 


CUEIST  ■WIMH  ©@. 

OFFICE:    303  BATTERY   STREET, 

WAREHOl'SES:    Cor.  Eifhth  and  Erannan  Sf.        -        -        -        -        CAPACIPV:    5,000.000  Gallons. 


Wines  trfntcd  uiiilir  thu   Finser  Eii  clro  SIuKUilic  Proc.-ss,  .l.v.luiiiiiL; 
thirty  days,  equftl  to  three  yeai's  maturing  under  the  old  system. 


iree  yeai's  maturing  under  the  old  system, 

R  J   HARRISON,  President 


Xiw  ^\'ines  in 


PEERLESS  GANG  PLOWS. 


FOE    THE 

Have  Heavier  Beams  aoil  Made  Sirooger  Itirougtioot,  Iliao  Heretofore, 

The   Only    Steel    Beam    Gang   Walking    Plows  which 

will   not   Clog   in    Heavy   Stubble 

or   Weedy    Land. 

TK.S  11  >l  OM  A  L..S 
Liflht  draft,  strong  and  durable.— M.  Hurray,  Livermore 
Has  given  entire  satisfaction. — E.  H.  Farmer,  Gilroy. 
Supi  rior  to  them  all.— A.  J.  Hull',  San  Lucas. 
Easily  managed,  strong  and  durable. — H.  Carpenter,  Suisuu. 

For  further  informution,  prices,  i  tc,  write  to 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


REMOVAL  NOTICE! 


VITIGDLTDRISTS  ATTENTION ! 


A.  LUSK  &  CO. 

Dealt-rs  in  aud  Packers  of 

Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits, 
Nats  and  Raisins, 


Have  removed  their  of&ces  and  sak-sruoius 


*to  their  uew  store, 


Nos.  10  &  12  Main  St., 


SAN    FRANCISCO- 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 


SEroND  EDITION  WITH  APPENUI.V. 
For  SHie   nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 


NITROGENOUS  •>  SUPERPHOSPHAKS, 

Of  THE  — 

Mexicao  Pliosptiate  &  Solptiur  CO. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vine?, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  received  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  aud  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  ils 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  o£Bce 
of  the  undersigned,  aud  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Sale  by 

H   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  Sniisome  Nt.,        Sau  Frauclsco. 


Thk  SIkkchant  is   the   only   viticultural 
paper  in  the  State. 


OLIVE  RANCH  OF  448  ACRES, 

Or  240  ftcrts  in  one  place  and  20H  in  tbt- 
other.  Sold  together  or  apart,  having 
11,000  olives  planti'd.  and  conimence  to 
boar  iu  1887.  Fally  rqaippfd  with  build* 
ings,  agricaltoral  tools,  bofHis,  etc.  Sixty 
tons  of  hay  and  pli-Dty  of  gruiu ;  fine  strt  am 
of  wuler.  TiiK'  pL-rftct.  Situated  iu  Santa 
Barbara  county,  near  Lus  Olives  d('iK>t. 
Will  St  U  at  a  bargain. 
Fi»r  pniiicTilfir^  apply  t  > 

W.  A.  HAYNE,  Jr., 

N«>TA      lltRIMK.t.       -  ■  CM.. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hnndnd  acres  iu  Sonoma  County, 
ten  niiuQtos  drive  from  railroad  atatii>u. 
Forty  acrt  8  planted  in  the  fiutst  Tariely  of 
Tines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
roUiug  laud  capable  of  Ihi'  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  spiings  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwooil  timbii  on  the 
property.  Good  honsr,  largo  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Sctni-ry,  climate  and  roadu 
unexcelled.  Good  ti^bing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  oil  the  year  round.  One 
f  thu  most  elogaut  and  profitable  ttubarban 
homeB  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  '*W.  H.,"  office  of  the  San 
Friincisco  Mkbchant. 


l.\<ORI'<>H  \Th  l>   issi. 


IGO  ACRES.' 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY  CO, 

NiLEs.  Alameda  County.  Cal. 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Fruit  Trees.  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Grapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens,   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc.,   Etc.,    Etc. 

ton  COMPLETaUST,  SESD  FOB  OVJtfX  KTTfCATJ  LOG  VE, 

JOHN  ROCK,   Manager.       -       -       CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles,  Alameda  County.  Cal. 


^SATJ^JS^^J 


Dont   Buy 


'    ■  -  InfefiorArticle 


Bccaoav  it  1b 


Tie  Best 
Cleapest !  /- 


^fl|  iDie  FrtiltaliU  to 
^^j^  i  -^fe.  -^  ^  ■  "^  o..v-....-»-:_v  .-■■iij^^  Seme  One  Elst 

Gro]:)her  and  Squirrel  Externiiiiator 

IN    l-LB     AND    5-LB     CA^S 

SAVE  MONEY 

By  Orderina:  Y'^ur  Grcceries 

CLUFF   BROS. 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    COODS    PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


Bt'Dd  your  addreKi  aDil  hnre  their  Monthly    Price    List    mailed,  regalarly   to  you. 
a-StiSO    A    TUIAL    OKDKR.Vll 

9  i  11  MoDtgomtry  At,  WJ  i  -111  iloiilgomfry  At 

in  4  42  Foonb  Stre.  t.  Wl  Hayes  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


L    G.    SRESOriCH  $*    CO., 

505  and  507  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  GaL 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,    Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCOAKUT,  'MaunfnctoriDg  cTery  day.     Ask  yonr  Grocer  lor 

Pionrtr  brand.     It  is  the  best  and  eh.apest  in  the  world.     M<  diiN 

nwnrilMl    iu    all     Fiiirs    whi  re    ixhibited. 

California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 
INSURANCE         T  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

.lANTAKY  1,  1875 $     3iiii,(i<w  j;     TiT.Jss  15 

•lAXlAUY    1,1880 750,0<X)  I.IUO.OIT  00 

JANUARY   1,  1888 1,000,000  2,181.925  18 

Looses  Paid  in  Twrniy-flye  Years,  $7,50<),()00  00. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  President,  \VM.  J.  DITTOX.  Secretary, 

ALPHEUS  BULL.  Vi<!< -Presiden,         B.  FAYUONVILLE,  Asst.  Secrtlary. 

JCHNSON  ■  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocca 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Crccers'  articles  shoitly. 


300,000     FKXJIT     TUEKS. 

TRDIDLL  k  EEEBES'  tiOSSEBIES 

Wu    uff.T   (or    the   season    of    1888-89    a    large    ard    T<ry    complete    assorlminl   el 
FIiriT   TliEES    grown    absoliilrly   without    irrigation. 

Also  OmaiiM  iital    Ami   ^liailt-   TrcrK.  Nut  Trt^en,  Orart;c   attil  Len. on  Triia,  Small  Kruit*.  Gr«|ie  Vine 
E>frw'Tctii-=,  II. »!;;,.  rUiiU-,  SI. nil-.,  Kc,.c».  Bull,>.  Skcd*.  vtf.,  cle. 

LIR«K    STOCK    OK    OI.IVF,    1  ItEES,    ALL    SIZFS. 

JAPANKSK     TKKEM     AMI     SIIKIUS     1>     (JKEAT     VAltlETV. 

<  .irri-H|M,iuleiie*-     IC,.^peelliill>     .s,»lt,-IItMl. 

TRUWIBULL  &  BEEBE, 

41!»  4J1     SiiiiMinii-    Slrcct, 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  .  .  .  -  - 


CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIBE    FOR    THE 

SAN     FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 
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SAIf    ERANCISCO' MERCHANT. 


Jan.  4,  1889 


A     DAKK     !$lDe    Oft'     1>IFK. 


Thf  (iillowiug  viviil  pi-n  picture  of  the  sad 
Minditions  of  life,  which  through  miserabk' 
turroaudlngs,  breed  aLd  fosti-r  the  darkest 
irimoB,  is  reprotlucid  from  a  recent  issue 
.f  the  Syduey  {N.  S.  W.)  BuUdln: 

Had  the  victims  of  the  'Whit^'cbapel  mar- 
Krs  bilougtd  to  the  superior  classes  the 
vhole  resources  of  Euglaud  would  have 
>een  pledged  to  avenge  them.  As  it  is,  as 
hey  belonged  to  that  great  army  of  starva- 
ion  which  s^^eks  in  daily  infamy  the  means 
if  daily  bread,  the  Home  Office  is  tranquilly 
>assive  and  the  Treasury  is  quietly  iuac- 
essible.  The  city  police  authorities  are 
ironstd  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis 
.re  indignant ;  but  Government,  always 
i^ouservative  in  administration,  no  matter 
tho  may  be  in  office,  sees  no  reason  for 
iction.  Yet  in  the  bare  fact  that  such  lives 
ire  possible,  lies  an  indictment  which 
faonid  make  the  official  world  tremble  and 
ffright  the  superior  people  officialism  rep- 
eseuts.  For  these  outcast  women  who 
lave  been  slaughtered  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
ily  of  palaces,  are  not  the  only  sacrifices 
0  Loudon's  greatness.  Her  growth  is 
iiauured  with  the  blood  of  the  wretched, 
nd  the  roots  of  her  prosperity  are  mulched 
lith  crushed  humanity.  Officialism  tries 
y  trample  misery  out  of  ^i^'ht,  and  wealth 
evotes  to  the  attempt  lo  hide  it  much  of 
tie  means  which  should  be  used  for  its 
Ileviatiou.  There  is  a  conspiracy  to  keep 
L  iuvi>ible,  which  few  travelers  penetn;tt 
nd  many  residents  never  susp.:ct.  Gimrd- 
d  gates  and  portly  beadles  shut  it  from 
tie  squares,  and  the  police,  with  a  coutinuul 
move  on,"  chevy  it  from  the  highways, 
nd  well-paid  sentries  beat  it  back  when 
:  attemi>ts  to  excite  sympathy  and  implore 
ssistance.  ^Tien  you,  the  Australian  visi 
3r  to  London,  turn  into  one  of  Spiers  and 
*ond's  big  London  restaurants,  do  you  ever 
uess  wliy  those  gigantic  servants  stand  in 
verj"  at  the  door?  They  are  to  prevent 
lie  famine-struck  beggars  from  bt  seeching 
our  well-fed  Lordship  to  give  him  a  penny 
h' u  you  contemplate  reviving  yourself 
rith  a  meal;  to  drive  him  off  when  he  tries 
3  peer  through  the  plateglass  at  yonr  plen- 
y,  lest  his  wolfish  eyes  and  famished  face 
hould  spoil  your  appetite  and  limit  your 
xpenditnre.  Do  you  know  why  lofty  gates 
nclose  the  squares  and  streets  and  terraces 
tiat  call  thj  Duke  of  JJ  dford  owner;  that 
elong  to  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Doughty 
'ichborne,  to  Lord  Porlman  or  the  Dake 
f  PortlaudV  It  is  to  k.ep  the  scores  of 
diK;irus  from  the  sight  of  Dives  ihut  those 
ates  arise.  Did  you  iver  wonder  why  the 
lurdy  policw^mtn  breaks  bis  stately  gait 
ow  and  thin  to  dodge  and  dash  after  the 
nt-lik  J  ragamuffians  ih  it  scnffl  .•  and  scuttle 
way  down  by-ways  and  back  lanes  at  his 
pproftch?  It  is  to  keep  them  out  of  sight, 
aat's  all;  to  drive  them  to  such  a  distancv- 
liat  thuir  rags  shall  not  c^me  b_lween  the 
ind  and  your  nobility.  There  are  a  quar- 
iT  of  a  million  of  paupers  in  Loudon  in 
-hom  tile  official  dole  barely  keeps  the 
reath  of  life  alive.  There  are  300,000  peo- 
le  out  of  work  in  London  who  never  know 
rhere  their  nVst  meal  will  come  from,  nor 
.•hero  they  will  lay  their  heads  at  night. 
'here  are  two  millions  of  men,  women  and 
hildreu  iu  London  whose  utmost  struggles 
larel}'  buy  them  food  enough  to  keep  them 
f  continual  starvation  from  death  by 
amine  outright.  Upon  this  great  sub- 
tructure  of  misery  are  founded  the  fortunes 
if  free  trade  commerce  and  unprotected 
aanofacturers  engineered  by  sweaters;  and 


from  beneath  this  substructure  is  squeezed 
the  human  refuse  upon  which  the  Wbite- 
chapel  murderer  or  murderers  ha\e  played 
on  that  border  line  which  separates  a  life 
their  ferocious  tricks.  These  were  not 
gilded  Traviatas.  splendid  in  velvet  and 
shining  with  jtiwels.  No!  The  last  poor, 
murdered  wre:ch  was  identified  by  the 
pawn-ticket  of  her  protector's  nndershirt 
fonn  1  upon  her  person.  H?,  poor  brut'', 
had  pawned  his  boots  to  buy  the  last  meal 
they  had  shared  together,  and  she  had 
sallied  out  to  seek  in  sin  the  means  of 
their  Ut-xt  repast.  Iu  sin!  Whos-*  is  the 
sin?  Is  it  the  sin  of  poverty  clutching  at 
existence,  or  of  wealth  living  by  the  pre- 
meditated creation  of  misery?  As  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  emptied  itself  upon  Ver- 
sailles so,  some  day  will  horrible  Loudou 
empty  itself  upon  the  West  Eud.  Then, 
when  fair  women  find  scant  mere}',  ant] 
gentle  heads  are  bowed  in  blood,  some 
daughter  of  the  people  will  speak  in  the 
vengeful  spirit  of  Ther  se  Defarge:— "We 
have  seen  these  things  done  to  our  women, 
we  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  of  the 
poor,  and  no  one  heede'l  our  misery.  Why 
should  not  your  women  suff.-r,  and  why 
should  we  hftud  your  downfall?  What  is 
vour  Tretchedness  more  than  ours?'" 


A  POINT  FOR  OKCHARDIsrs. 


The  New  York  I'r'tbune  snggr-stB,  that 
when  making  a  personal  examination  of 
your  fruit  trees  and  orchards,  the  ends  n: 
the  shoots  over  the  top  of  thj  tree  should 
be  carefully  inspected,  for  the  purpesL-  of 
ascertaining  its  condition.  If  you  find  a 
season's  new  growth  is  less  than  six  inches 
on  a  bearing  tree,  or  less  than  tw^rlve  iuches 
on  a  young  tree  not  in  bearing,  you  may  at 
once  arrive  at  the  couclusiou  that  the  tree 
or  trees,  need  more  and  better  cultivation. 
If  tali  grass,  or  rauk  plants  or  weeds  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  within  the  sweep  of 
its  branches,  or  even  two  or  three  feet  be- 
yondj  the  entire  suppression  of  th^-se  will 
iu  most  cases  prove  sufficient.  If  no  such 
^■rowth  interferes,  your  soil  needs  manure. 
You  may  find  that  there  is  some  iujary  to 
the  Collar  or  stem  which  impedes  circula- 
tion, if  so,  the  above  measures  will  be  of 
no  avail.  Under  ordinary  circumsLances 
such  a  tree  is  doom.d  units;  there  is  some 
strong  sprout  direct  from  the  roots  which 
can  be  formed  into  a  new  stem  for  a  new 
tree.  It  must  be  said  in  this  cnnnection 
that  ov^r-vigorous  growth,  or  grottth  con- 
tinued so  late  as  not  to  (ully  ripen  before 
the  iroH  comes,  if  your  section  is  subj  ct 
to  frost,  is  a  dungt;r  and  should  be  guarded 
against.  Cultivation  should  begin  with 
growth,  and  be  discontinued  iu  August  or 
early  September,  Fertiliz.rs  or  manures, 
which  arc  very  beneficial,  t>hould  be  applied 
in  the  fall  or  winter. 


THE  DIStCOV^RY  OF  CllAMPACiXE. 


The  discovery  of  champagne  wine  is  said 
to  bj  due  to  H  BLUedicline  monk  named 
Periguon.  Iu  the  year  1668  he  was  made- 
cellarer,  and,  iu  pursuing  the  duties  of  his 
•position, he  hit  upon  the  id,a  of'marrying" 
the  different  wines  produced  in  the  vine- 
yards around  him.  One  sort  he  had 
noticed  imparted  fragrance,  another  gener- 
osity, and  the  blackest  grapes  were  found 
to  produce  a  white  wine  that  kept  good, 
instead  of  turning  yellow  and  degenerating, 
as  did  the  wine  made  from  white  grapes. 
This  white  or  gray  wine  of  Champagne  be- 
came famous,  and  the  wine  from  his  dis- 
trict, Hautvillers,  most  famous  of  all.     He 


was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  the 
old  stopper,  a  piece  of  flax  dipped  in  oil, 
cuuld  be  advantageously  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  cork.  By  dint  of  experiment  after 
experiment,  he  finally  evolved  the  effervesc- 
ing wine  that  was  far  pleasauler  to  the 
taste  and  far  more  exhilarating  than  the 
old  style  still  wine.  The  King  gave  the 
.seal  of  his  royal  approval  lo  the  new  dis- 
covery, and  the  courtiers  were  not  far  be- 
hind iu  recuguiziug  the  virtues  of  the  new- 
wine. 

The  Marquis  d-  Silh-ry  at  a  soiyxr  d'Anet 
introduced  the  wine  into  the  court  circle. 
"The  flower-wreathed  bottles  which,  at  a 
given  signal,  a  dozen  blooming  damsels, 
draped  in  the  guise  of  Bacchanals,  placed 
upon  the  table,  were  hailed  with  rapture, 
and  thenceforth  sparkling  wine  was  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  all  tha  pttiLi  6»juptri> 
of  the  period." 


AXC'lKNr   OKAXUK  TKEKS. 


There  is  still  fljurishiug  in  the  porch  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Sabina,  in  Itome,  an 
orange  tree  that  is  said  to  have  been  plaut- 
ed,A.  D.  1200.  Another,  in  the  monastery 
of  Tondi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  1278.  Iu  th^ 
Moorish  Alcazar  of  Seville,  Spain,  exists 
one  that  was  planted  daring  the  reigu  of 
Pedro  I.,  between  1150  and  1266.  Others 
known  to  be  340  years  old,  havj  a  height 
of  fifty  feet,  with  trunks  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Age  is  not,  however,indicated  by 
size,  as  iu  Andalusia,  there  are  many 
young-r,  that  are  considerably  larger  than 
theSt:.  In  Alcala  de  Guadeira  are  two,  thd 
trunks  of  which  at  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  are  respectively  seVen  and  eight 
feet  iu  circumference.  The  yield  of  some 
orange  trtes  iu  Malta  and  NapKs  is  simple- 
astounding,  reaching  as  high  as  3u,0OU 
oranges  to  the  tree,  and  on  the  estate 
known  as  the  Huerta  Grande,  in  Mairena 
del  Alcor,  there  are  two  that  arc  saiil  to 
have  borne  38,000  oranges  each  iu  a  season- 


ITALIAM  BAlCRAriO.X. 


The  Anglo  Amencan  rtwessays:  "Many 
writers  trealiug  the  subj  ct  of  lUilian  emi- 
gration, assume  that  it  presents  quite 
abnormal  proportions.  There  is  nothing 
to  justily  this  assumption.  When  the  King- 
dom o-  I  aly  was  definitely  constituted  in 
1861,  without  the  territory  around  th,;  City 
of  Kjme,  the  population  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ahnanach  de  GoUia,  to  21,728,- 
523.  The  sjime  authority  gives  the  num- 
ber of  persons  then  actually  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope  as  690,000;  so  tha. 
the  people  of  Italy  numbered,  in  that  year, 
all  told,  22,415.  52 J.  The  toUl  ar.a  of  the 
kingdom  is  114.410  square  miles.  Emigra- 
tion began  to  assume  noticeable  proportions 
about  the  year  1S75,  and  the  total  number 
of  emigrants  registered  in  the  thirteen  years, 
1875-1887,  was  1,708,435.  Of  these,  800,- 
000,  or  nearly  half,  passed  into  European 
countries,  the  rest  going  beyond  sea.  In 
1871  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was 
found  to  be  26,801,154.  In  1881  it  had  in- 
creased to  2S,459,628,  and  at  the  end  of 
1886  it  mounted  to  29,943,607.  The  aver- 
age yearly  emigration,  therefore,  was  less 
than  half  the  natural  increase  in  popula- 
tion, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  no  immigration  into  Italy.  How  do 
these  figures  compare  with  those  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland?  The  population  of 
the  United  kingdom  was,  in  1S78,  33,730,- 
572,  and  in  1887,  17,091,564.     The  area  is 


12'J,832  square  miles,  For  the  ten  years, 
1878-1887,  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
Great  BriUiu  and  Ireland  was  3.095,868. 
or  only  355,000  less  than  the  whole  regis- 
tered increase  oi  population  for  the  same 
period.  This  apparently  stationary  condi- 
ditiou  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  steady  reduction  iu  Ireland, 
amounting,  in  the  tt  u  years,  to  more  than 
400,000  pmons;  but  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  emigration  from  the 
United  kingdom  is  not  only  actually,  but 
rt^latively,  vastly  greater  than  that  from 
Italy.  The  British  population  increased 
at  the  rate  of  330,000  a  year;  the  Italian. 
for  the  ten  years,  1871-1881.  at  the  rate  of 
165,000,  and  for  the  five  years,  1882-18«6. 
at  the  rale  of  296,000  a  year.  So  far  as  a 
growing  populatijn  implies  national  vitality, 
Italy  is  surely  holding  her  ground." 


1.1%  EK.nOKE     WINES. 


Clarence  J.  Wetuiore,  who  has  made  con- 
siderable inquiry  among  our  wine  makers, 
estimates  the  amount  of  wine  made  in  the 
Livermore  District,  this  season,  at  500,000 
gallons.  This  amouut,  he  states,  is  n.farly 
double  that  of  last  season's  product,  which 
ht*  places  below  30J,000  gallons.  Mr.  Wet- 
piore's  figures  would  give  a  crop  of  about 
4,000  tons  of  grapes — just  about  the  esti- 
matt  mad-j  before  the  hot  spell,  which  did 
so  much  iuj'iry  to  foliage  -and  fruit.  At 
twenty  cents  a  gallon,  this  wine  would  be 
worth  $100,000,  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
bring  an  average  of  that  price. 

AX    OrOSStM    FAK3I    IS    VHKSNO. 


The  Merced  Express  is  authority  for  the 
statem.'nt  that  Fresno  is  to  have  an  opos- 
sum farm.  Jessie  Irwin,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  that  place,  has  just  returned  from 
Pike  county.  Mo.,  with  a  carload  of  these 
animals.  The  ranch  is  to  be  fenced  iu 
with  an  old  fashioned  rail  fence,  covered 
with  the  gourd  vine,  and  each  piece  of  the 
fence  is  to  have  a  hollow  loj.  He  is  going 
to  plant  twenty  acres  to  persimmons  and 
the  same  number  of  acres  to  bl-tckhawks, 
and  his  sweet  potato  patth  will  bj  the 
largest  iu  Fresno  county.  In  due  course  of 
time  are  expected  encouraging  reports 
from  Mr.  Irwin's  enterprise. 

TAK     WATER. 


It  is  claimed  that  tar-water  is  a  cheap  and 
effective  remedy  for  insect  pests.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  I  lacing  a  quart  or  two  of  coal  tar 
in  a  tub  or  barrel,  and  then  filling  up  with 
water.  In  about  48  hours  the  water  will 
smell  strong  of  tar,  when  it  may  be  dipped 
off  and  applied  to  plants  with  a  syringe  or 
common  watering  pot.  It  will  not  kill  the 
larvie  of  the  potato  beetle  as  has  been 
claimed,  neither  will  it  prevent  the  females 
from  layiug  their  eggs  on  the  leaves.  It 
has  no  api'reciable  eff-ct  on  squash  bugs. 
nor  the  larvje  of  the  imported  elm  tree  leaf- 
b.-etle,  but  it  is  death  to  the  cabbage  batter ' 
liy,  {Pieria  rapae.) 


Statistics  collected  in  Germany,  show 
that  in  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bussia  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to 
read  and  write;  in  Spain,  63  per  cent; 
Italy,  48  per  cent;  Hungary,  43  per  cent; 
Austria,  39  percent;  Ireland,  21  percent; 
France  and  Belgium,  15  percent;  England, 
13  percent;  Holland,  10  per  cent;  United 
States  1^ white  population),  8  per  cent;  Scot- 
and,  7  per  cent;  Switzerland,  2.5  per  cent; 
and  in  the  whole  German  Empire.  1  per 
cent;  while  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Bavaria, 
Baden  and  Wnrtemburg  there  is  practically 
no  one  Wuo  cannot  read  and  write. 
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THE  RIGSr  AUE  FOR  WINES. 


••U'»  a  pity  to-d»T  is  aomnddj:  it  knocks 
Ih'  bottlers  oot  of  •t-Tt-rtl  days"  work  «nd 
pnit*  me  back  »  w.-tk  io  my  Cbiand  Irade." 
A  heavy  wine  iiup.>rl.r  was  fiplainiDR  to 
a  chauc«  Tisitor  some  of  the  difficnltiea  in 
his  trade. 

••Ton  cnn't  bottle  red  wine  on  a  day  like 
this,"  he  aai.l.  "When  it  rains,  and  ihe 
<liy  is  raw  and  cold.  Ihe  delicate  wine  feels 
as  nncomfoi  table  as  lho«e  who  drink  it 
WLite  wine  is  not  so  sensiliTe.  Red  wine 
iu  the  woo»i,  is  as  susceptible  to  the  weather 
as  m.  n  and  women.  If  yon  wtre  to  go 
■town  into  my  cellar  yon  wonld  find  that 
the  casks  of  r.-d  wiue  are  innddy  and  611«d 
with  sediment.  If  the  wine  were  bi.tlled 
in  this  condition  it  wonld  nev*r  become 
rlr-sr." 

"After  it  i<  battled    docs  the    w.ather 
affect  it?" 

••Sot -at  all.  Whon  it  is  hrrmtticUy 
sealed  the  weather  has  no  more  inflneoee 
oTer  it.  Tht-r^  U  one  more  interesting 
thing  about  wines  that  not  one  man  out  of 
a  hundred  who  drinks  wine  knows  any- 
thing about,  that  is  the  length  of  li-ne  wine 
will  keep  bt'fore  it  attains  iu  prime.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature  th.at  eTerythiug  mnst 
lime  grow  old  and  senile.  Wine  is  not  ex- 
empt from  this  law.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  wine  kept  in  the  wood  grows  better 
for  an  indefinite  prrio.1.  It  is  true  that  a 
cask  of  wine  may  be  k»  pt  for  r  r  and  nerer 
lose  its  flaror.  Bnt  it  will  not  be  the  same 
wine  long.  TJio  cask  mnst  have  new  wine 
pour  d  into  it  at  certain  interrals  to  supply 
the  waste  by  eToporation.  This  may  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the 
owner  holds  out.' ' 

"When  wine  is  bottled,  howerer,"  con- 
tinued the  importer,  "this  refilling  mus' 
cease,  and  then,  in  a  certain  length  of  time, 
it  reaches  its  prime,  ofttr  which  point  it 
deteriorat'-s.  Let  me  give  yon  some  facts. 
Champagne  reaches  its  best  flayor  one  year 
after  it  is  bottled.  From  that  time  on,  it 
loses  what  it  has  gained.  Chianti,  in  flasks 
is  best  twelre  years  after  bottling.  The 
same  is  true  of  still  L'.\grima  Christi.  Vino 
Alleatico  takes  longer  to  mature.  *  It  does 
not  reach  its  prime  before  twenty  years. 
The  general  mn  of  French  clarets  attain 
perfection  in  tweUe  years.  The  same  age 
is  r.  quired  by  California  still  wines.  Bur 
gundy  Tintages  take  sixteen  years,  and 
Hungarian  winrstwenty.  The  latter  figure 
is  the  age  of  maturity  with  port,  sherry, 
Uar«ala  and  Uadeira.  .\ll  kinds  of  brandy, 
whLskeT,  gin  and  rum.  take  forty  years  to 
attain  their  full  ripeness  and  flaTor.  When 
jon  hear  of  a  man  who  claims  that  he 
.drank  a  glass  Of  sherry  forty  years  old  that 
was  better  than  any  of  a  lesser  age,  eTen 
bottled,  you  may  put  him  down  as  more  of 
a  coiuioiaaeur  In  cobwebs  and  dust  than  he 
is  in  wine,  .^c  is  a  good  thing  to  rener- 
ate,"  added  the  importer,  -ihaking  his  gray 
locks,  "and  I  am  the  last  man  to  '  tart  au 
icoDoclaslic  moTementin  that  direction:  bnt 
in  wioes  one  may  ea.iily  carry  it  to  an  ex 
tent  that  his  palate  would  not  be  apt  readi 
ly   to  forgile."— A'rlf    I'ort  M<til  and    £x- 

•IL,    FI»:Lim    I  <>i:D    IP. 


not  hoptfnl  of  the  resnlls.     At  the  present 
time  500  wells  are  being  drilled  in  the  ef- 
forts  to  discoTer  a  new  anil  prolific  field. 
These  Wells  are  biing  drilleii  in  Fennsjlra- 
ni.-\.  Sew  York  and  West  Virginia,  and  in 
many  instanns  the  territory    has   aln-ady 
been   partially  tested,  and  the  chanc««  of 
opening  up  a  rsally  new  field  are  n^garded 
as  fict^dingly  remote.     The  great  petro- 
leum  b«sin  se<ins  to  be  going,  as  did  the 
rich  Comstock  lode.     The  daily  production 
of  the  Pennsyliania  and  Sew  York  fields 
has  fall,  n  from  100.000  barrels  a  day,  the 
m-iximum  to"  •13,n00  barrels.     In  these  fig- 
rir,s  the   t;)hio  field  is  not  consider-d,   as 
Ohio  nil  is  now  regarded  only  as  fuel  oil. 
and  therf  lore  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion   with    the   PernsyUania  prodnct.     In 
PennsylTania  and  Sew  Y'ork   GO. 000  welU 
bare  been  drille.1.     Of  this  number  about 
40.iX)0  were  prcdnc  ire  and  the  rest  dry. 
These    wells  hare  < xhansted   bundncU  of 
Ihonsapds  of  acres  of  territory.     The  won- 
derful   Bradfonl   fi.  Id,  lh.it  produced  140.- 
OiKI.OOn  barrels  of   oil,  is   now    practically 
drained.    Wells  are  no  longer  drill>d  in  this 
field,  and  the  only  production  he  re  is  from 
the  old  welU,  Tery  few  of  which  yield  orer 
one  barrel  a  day.      Thou.'sands  of  wells  in 
the  Bradford  region    hare    been    entirely 
abandonid.  the   tubing  and  msing  pnlled 
out  of  them,  and  the  wheels  pingg  d.  •  The 
bonanza  fieKU  along  Oil  Creek,  that   once 
astonished  Ihe  world  are  dry.  or  nearly  so. 
Where   w,lls   were    found    that    produced 
thousands  of  barrels  a  day,  a  well  that  will 
yield  five  barrels  a  day  is  now  considered  a 
good  one.  while  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
old  territory  is  absolutely  worthless  for  oil 
purposes,  and  is  being  slowly  reclaimed  for 
agricultnral   purposes.      Clarion  county  is 
now  considered  exhausted,  except  the  lim- 
ited pool  at  the  country  seal,  which  is  now 
yielding  about  1,000  barrels  a  day.     Butler 
and  .\rmstxong  counties  have  produced  in 
the  neighborhood  of   80,000,000  barrels  of 
oil,  and  the  drill  can  find  but  little  more 
The  probabilities  of  finding  another  oil  field 
hare  l>?en  greatly  lessened  by  the  unirersal 
eiplorstions  that  hare  been  made  for  nalu 
ml  gas.     There  are  few  important  towns  in 
Ihe  W,st  that  hare  not  drilled  from  one  lo 
foar  veils  in  the  hope  of  finding  gas,  and 
each  of  these  wells,  whether  it  found  gas 
or  not,  has  condemned  the  territory  for  oil. 
If  none  of  the  o0<j  wells  now  drilling  find  a 
rich   spot,  it   will   then  become  a  serious 
question  with  oil  drillers  wherw  they  shall 
turn  to  find  the  product  so  much  sought 
after  as  au  illoniinant. 


BEtrr  sroAK. 


The  gresi  oil  fields  of  Penn»yl«mnia  are 
being  rapidly  exhausted,  writes  a  SI.  Itnis 
(Jlo*e  correspondent  from  Bradford,  Pa. 
This  fact  is  now  »ery  apparent  to  practical 
oil  operators,  and  extraordinary  efiTorls  are 
being  made  to  find  new  fields,  bnt  the  best 
informed  men  engaged  in  the  industry  are 


A    SKrMK    PABH. 

Mr.  Clark,  residing  in  the  town  of 
Leicester,  West  Sew  York,  has  a  new  and 
noTel  enterprise  in  Ihe  shape  of  a  skunk 
farm.  About  one  acre  is  inclosed  with  a 
light  board  fence,  and  in  this  enclosure  at 
the  present  time  are  oxer  three  hnnured 
skunks,  which,  when  Ihe  sun  is  out,  look 
like  an  army  of  young  kittens,  their  glossy. 
Mack  costs  shining  like  the  purest  far. 
Ur.  Clark  has  dag  trenches  in  which  the 
animals  hare  carried  nearly  a  ton  of  hay 
and  made  nests,  raised  young  which  STer- 
age  from  nine  to  eleTen  a  litter.  Mr.  Clark 
raises  the  skunks  for  their  fur  ai:d  oil,  and 
there  is  money  in  the  transaction,  as  there 
is  only  the  expense  of  land  and  fence  to 
come  ont,  the  animals  feeding  on  old  dead 
sheep,  horses,  cows,  apples,  potato  par- 
ings and  refose  from  slaughter-houses. 


Subscribe  (or  the  MsmcBairr. 


The  /hjnroniax  giristhe  following  inur- 
esting  desctiption  of  how  they  make  beet 
BUgar  at  WatsonTille :       When  the  b.«U  are 
damped    into   the  bins  they   pass  from  the 
farmer  and  are  ready  to  start  on  their  way 
to  sngardom .      B<  neath  each  bin  is  a  con- 
crete  ditch,  and  into  this  ditch  Ihe   beets 
fall  through  adjusUble  traps.     A  stream  of 
water  It    consuutly    flowing  through    the 
ditches  in  the  diriction  of  the  factory,  and 
it  tak<  s  the  belts   lo  the  south  end  of   the 
main  building  and  •  uipties  them  into  a  cis- 
tern, in  which  is  working  a  lar^ge  screw  that 
extends  to  the  second  floor.       This  screw 
t  mpiies  Ihe  beets  into  a  hopper  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  from  which  they  pass  iuto  a  Urge 
drum-shaped     iron     cylinder,    calleil    ih- 
"  wash-barrel,"  where  the    beets   are  thor- 
oughly  cleaned.       When  cleaned  they  are 
thrown  from  the  "wa.'-h  barrel"  into  a  hop- 
per from  which  they  pa***  into  an   endless 
eleTator.  which  runs  to  *.Lt  l.'p  floor,  where 
the  beets  are  discharge  u  into  a  large  hop- 
per.    They  th«n  pass  into  a  "cage'*  which 
will  hold  1,(00  pounds  of  beets,  and  when 
this  weight  isindicati  d  Ihe  "cage**  emptits 
its  load  into  the  cntkr.      The  "cage"  and 
its   indicator  enables  the  factory  people  to 
closely  estimate  the  amount  of   raw   mat,  r 
iai  used  each  day  in  the   mannfactore  ol 
sugar       It  is  also  a  check  on  every  d*  purt- 
ment       It   will   show  any  error  that  may 
arise   in  the  rtceiviiig  or  shipping  depart- 
ments. 1 

The  slicer  or  cutter  is  a  round  iron  shaft 
with  steel    knives,  capable    of  slicing    40O 
tons  of    beets    everj-    twenty-four    hours, 
which  runs  down  to  the  floor  below.     The 
lower  end  of  the  slicer  opens  into  a  wooden 
trough  about  two  feet  square,  on  the   bot- 
tom of  which   is   an    endless  belt.     As  th' 
sliced   be  Is  fall   from  the  cutter  into  this 
trough,  the   belt  takes  them  along  as  fast 
as   they  descend.     Placed  on  this  floor  and 
ranged  alongside  the   trough  is  a  battery  of 
twelve     diffusion  tanks,    into     which    Ihe 
sliced  beets  are   next    passed  and   diluted 
under  a  water  pressure  of  eighty  pounds. 
By    this     pressure    the    sugar    and    salu 
amounting  to  90  per  cent.,  are  released  in 
liquid  form,  leaving  only  10  per  cent,  of 
pulp  to   represent  all  the  solid  matter  con- 
uined    iu    Ihe    sugar    beet    of  commerce. 
From  the  diffusion. tanks,    the  liquid  sug^r 
is  then  passed  into  a  heater.     Eaeh  tank  is 
emptied  every  five  minutes.     In  the  heater 
the   liquid  is  subjected  lo  75^  F.  for  some 
time,  when  it  is  again  sent   onward  to  the 
carbonization  tank,  where  it  is  put  through 
a  clarifying   process  by  lime  and  lime  gas. 
From    the    carbonization  tank  it  is  pumped 
into  the  presses,   tbrongh  which  it  is  run 
three    times  under  tremenduous  pressure, 
tvery  particle  of  lime  being  retain,  d  in  the 
presses,  while  Ihe  liquid  sugar   is  conveyed 
to  the   quadruple  evaporator,  probwbly  Ihe 
heaviest   pieces  of  machinery  used  in  the 
whole     process    of    sugar  making.       After 
going  through   Ihe   evaporation  process,  it 
U  delivered   to  the  vacuum  pans  at  the  top 
of  the  building.where  it  is  crystalized.   I'n- 
demeath  the  vacuum  pans  are  placed  very 
large  square  receivers,   into  which  it  is  al 
lowed  to  fall  when  crystalization  has  taken 
place;    these     receivers     have     revolving 
screws  which    form    the    bottom,  and  are 
kept    constantly    in    motion    to  keep    Ihe 
sugar  from    caking.    From   the    receivers 
it  again   descends   lo   Ihe  centrifugal  ma- 
chine, where  it  is  purjjed   of  the  molasses 
and    finally    emptitd    into     sacks   on    the 

I  lower  floor  and  loaded  on  railroad  cars  for 
shipment  to  the  refinery  in  8«n  Franeiseo. 


This  is  the  process  Ihroogh  wfaicL 
beets  pa.<a   after   they  leave    the    far: 
wag<^as  at  the  bins.     This  work  is  goi' 
each  day  at   the    factory   under   the 
management  of  Clans  Sprevkles  and  > 
inlendetit    W.   C.    Waters.      To  the 
gentleman  much    credit  is  due  for  th- 
pletioD  of   this  great  enteri>riae; — /'.j 
awK. 


FBI'IT     JCICES. 


Fruit  juices,  with  just   enough   sncr*'  *■ 
ihtm    to  reliive  their  sharp  tartness, 
much  nicer  than  jelly,  with  its  5*)  p.  r 
of  sugar.      One  of  our  little  giris,  v  \ 
fnquent  bilious  attacks,  when  her  si- 
will  bear  only  certain  kinds  of  food,  think 
so.     I  heal  the  berries — raspberries  or  cnz 
rants — prtss  and  strain  as  1  would  in  mak 
icg  jelly.       Bring  the  juice  to  a  boil,  afte 
adding  one  cup  of  sugar  to  three   pints  a 
juice.     Can  the  same  as  berries.     Freetl  o 
setds,  fruit  juices  are  invaluable  in  correct 
ing  deranged  bowels.      They  relieve  coosli 
paiion  and  check  diarrhea.     This  - 
cotitradiction.  bat  |>er80luU  observat: 
lifies  Ihe  statement.       A  pint  of  reri.  ny 
currant  or  rasi-berry  juice,  tart,  thick  i 
cream,  with  flavor  and  sna^hine,  and  fre« 
as   when   swelling    Ihe    ripe  berry  on  th 
stem.  Is  just  the  gift  to  Send  an  invalid  < 
convalescing  friend  aho  is  heartily  tired  < 
her    molds   of  insipid,   sweeli-h   jellies. - 
Good  UoMstkttpixg. 


Wine  PrMlaeUaa  In   Enropvj 

The  estimate  of  the  av.^rage  year' 
tloce  of  wine  in  the  various  wine-pr 
countries  of  Enrope  is  as  follow-  *' 
representing  hrcto'iti  rs  of  •2"J  . 
France,  4-5.(Xli),iXI0;  Italy,  -27,5.;-.    ,     - 
■2o.00ti,0Ci0;   Austria   Hungary,    14  .i- 
Portugal,     4.000.000;    Greece.     S,'-    . 
Germany,     '2.130,000;    Sonthem     Rossi 
2.000.000,  Switzerland,  1.280.000;    S-rvi 
TtNi.OOO:  European  Turkey,  6<>i"..'«Ki;   Boi 
mania,  33<;,335.     Thus  the  tolivi   »in-  pr 
IciCed  in  Europe  may  be  estimated  at   12: 
0S4.33.>  hectoliters,  equal  to  about  2.75: 
000,000  gallons,  which  at  six  bottles  to  tl 
gallon,  is  16.5r2,OiW.0»)  boitles,  or  aboi 
4  dozen  bottles  ol  wine  to  each  inhabita 
ol  Europe.— S.  P.  BaZWio. 


The  IlambitrgitcJitr  Corrapnndait  gii 
ih,?  following  bill  of  fare  ricenlly  served 
Ihe  dinner  given  iu  Hamburg  to  Rmpei 
WUUam  n-. 

Schildkrotensoppe  \ 

Fleischsnppe  ) 

Vorg-richt 

Steinbult 

Rehruckeo 

Ganselebir  mil  Tmff  la 

Hammer 

Poulanlen  ( 

Salal.    Eiugemachtes ) 
Gemtise 
Ananas  Creme 
Kaae,  Butter 
Sachlisch 
Hi-id-i^ck  Monopole 

lS25er  Madeira 

l*l»4er  Scharihuft-  rger  .\a«le!W 

1S7S  Chateau  P.intet  Canet 
(Cruse  i  fils  (reres) 

ISTa  r  Clos  de  Voogeot 

l'i>x  r  R.nn-iiih«l.  r  Berg  AosleseJ 

1^."  .  ?ichon  Longueville 

t 

is.:   .  1  a 

1876  Chat.  Margaax.| 

AccDSDiso  TO  Richani   A.  Proctor,  I 
scienlist,    there    are    twenty-six    miles 
swest    lobes   in    the   body  of    an  oidiiu 
man,  sad  an  average  theater  audience  p 
spires  •  Ion  of  water  every  bo»r.^ 
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BAN   FRANOISOO    MEROHANl'. 
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PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoofactofiog 

COMPANY. 


White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 

AND    CUrTINCS, 


17  A  in  FKF..tI<>.\T  sr..  SA>   I'KAX  IS<  <> 


HKSRY  WXXS,  Mood  Turiin 


-M  VM   1-  \CTi   KKK    OK  — 

Wooilun    Bunirs.  Taps,   Plu<8,  itc„    Oak   IJiint'S.  Soft 

and   Hard  Wine  PIults,  Soft  and    Hard  I'ap 

I'lu^,  Wine  Samplers,  Bunn  SUrtcrs,  etc. 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F 

[EttablUhL-d  Siiu-o  ISjU. 


THE! 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L,  Co. 


lABKHSET  SArV]i:.M>N 

CABKKNKr     FJIa'NO. 

MATAIlOanl  Illi' \ltl,\  CARIONANE. 

CKAl'K  IlilOTS   AND  rlTTlNCS. 

AT     RKASONAftLE     RATllS. 

M.  DENICKE,     -    -     FRESNO,  CAL. 

Packeil    Figs   for   snie   nt   Tillman   it 
Btmltl.  Clay  ami  B.itlery  Sts.,  S.  F. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Eatablislied  1851. 


H 


AVE   ON    HAXD    A    FL'LL  SLTPLY   OF  THE 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  TEET  LONG, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONG. 


WtBltili     will      lie      snl«l     at     roaNoiinhIt 


Address  all  coni-nnnications  to 

LOMl  PRIETl  LUMBER  [10. 

LOMA  PRIETA. 

Kniitn  Criiz  Coiiiiiy.  4'al, 

H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 


Cor,  Fi-emont  and  Mission  Sls.^  S.  F, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

We  also  larrv  in  stock  the  larj^est  line  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  Wooil   and  Iron  Worliinj 

Macliiner}-.    Pumps  of  Every 

Description. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also,  tiresory's   l'elrbrat<'<l   S|»rn>  liia 

l*liinp,  (or  orchards.    The  onlv  one  ever  recoin- 
luendcd  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 


(■rower*!  or  mill  Oonloi-N  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

MNETARDS  IS 

Los  Angeles  Cocntt,         Sonoma  Cousri', 
Mebced  Co.       and       Fresno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST,, 

Sail     l'rHiiciM«-u. 

41—45    Broadway    St., 

New     I'ork. 


MFi  nW  iDr.SEIES, 


KRUIT  AND  MUX  TREES 

(Larire  Assortment); 

— C  RAPE     VINES  ' — 

RESISTANT     GEAPE    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine);; 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

ORAXGi:  riHiKS,;, 

fcT    All   L'nirrik'ated  and  Free   from   Disease.    IcS 
A<lilros<4, 

LEONARD    COATES, 

>  Al'A     tllV,     -      -      -     CALIFOIi.MA. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

|<'or.  Renle  A  llonnrd  KiM..  S.  F. 

\V    II.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOORE,   Supl 

BOILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

IN   ALL  ITS   BRAh'CnKS. 

Staamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witn 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS,     Partijular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

hut  first-claas  work  produced. 

SUGARMILLS  ANDSL'GAR-MAKING  MACHINERY' 
made  after  the  most  approveU  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

I'L  MI'S.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  Cit> 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  I'uiiip 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN  FEANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sla.i^IDors    of   Oa-lifor-nla.    x/v  Ines, 

51,  .53,  5.5,  57,  59  and  CI  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

6!li)   l!r..:ii!i\iiy  fin-.   Ittiirfli,   X.-.\    I'ork  City.  "Jri  :;i    !!ti\.-r,SI.  fliirnffo. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


.  I'ltOPLCERS   UK- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES- 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S'.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wiiu'rii's  at  Napa  Cil\. 


J.    "\JV.    CSmiX^IKT    cfc    GO., 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

I  HOSE.    PACKING,    ETC 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 

P.icific  Coast  Ayents  lor 
Host  in  Beltini;  Co.,  an  J 
Faverweather  .^  Ladew 
fornierlj  J.  B.  lIo.vt  &  Co. 


a    A    -1     CAI>irwKXIA     STBEKT, 

bAN"    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


<^.(£,uudtac{v 


tfttu^undH-kw 


MARKCT^iSECONDST.S  A  N    FRAN  CI  S  C  0  ,C  A  L  I  FO  R  N.1A. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET 


Jan.  4,  1889 


SA2f    imA^s^CISCO    MEllCHiUTT. 
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lIlBrrs     ox    VBAPE    rXLTVHK. 

The  propagntiou   of   the  Tiue,  writes  nn 
antbority,  properly  btlougs  to   uuratrj'mtu 
or  those  Hkilletl  iu    growiug   plants.      The 
cuttiugrt    may   Lave   oue   or   two   eyes;   ia 
<-itlitr   ease    they    should    be    set    iu    the 
grotiii'1    so    that   the    npper   eye   is   barely 
above  the  surface.     They  should  be  Bet  out 
in  early  sphug  before   the  buds  commence 
swelling.      They  may  be  Ret  cither  perpen- 
dicular  or    inclined,     at     from    twelve    to 
eigbtfeu  iucbes  apart  at  right   auglefl,  and 
should  remain  one  year  in  the   bed   before 
Betting   out.     In    setting   out   grape    vines, 
thorough  prt-puratiou  of   the  soil  will  insure 
success,     while    careless   methods   will    be 
attended     with     disappointment.        Large 
holes,     say    three    feet    iu    diameter    aud 
twelve   to    fifteen     iuches  deep,    should    be 
dug,  with  the  vine    set  in    the    middle,  aud 
rich  soil,  in  which  ashes  and   leaf  mold  ar« 
well    mixed,   cnrefnlly    packed   around  the 
roots,   whi<:h  should  be  so  spread  that  each 
one  will    be  allowed  to    do   its   duty.       As 
soon  as  the  vine  begins  to  grow,  rub  off  all 
shoots  but  the  strougest  and  most  vigorous. 
Train    this    to   stake  the  first  year.     There 
are  several  systems  of    training   vines,    viz; 
to  a   stake,  trellis,    or   arbor.      The    stake 
plan    admits    of    severe    pruning,    with    a 
strong  main  vine.     What   is  known  as  the 
removal  system  can   be  successfully  prac- 
ticed OQ  this  plan,  whi<  h  ui'  nus  occasional 
renewal  of    the  maiu    vin<',  aud  allowiug  a 
new    shoot    uear    the    grouud,    taking    the 
place  of  the  parent  stem.     This  new  wood, 
it  is   thought,  insures  a    more  vigorous  and 
healthy    growth,   besides   producing  larger 
aud  finer  fruit.      The  trellis  system  is  run 
with  wires  stretched  on  posts  aud  the  vines 
are    trained    on  (he  horizontal   plan,    with 
arms  at  first,  and  from  these  perpendicular 
shoots;  skillful    and    regular  pruning  is  re- 
quired, and  if   thorough    culture    is   given* 
satisfactory  results  will  follow.     Both  plans 
have  their  advocates,  aud  succeed  alike  if 
carried   oat.      The    stake    system    is    well 
adapted  to    field    culture,  where    it  is  con- 
venient to  plow  in  two    or   more  directions, 
while  the  trellis  plan   allows  of    plowing  iu 
but  one  direction.       Cultivators   differ   ma- 
terially in  the  methods  of    pruning,  aud  de- 
tails in  this  short  article  wonld  not  be  pos- 
sible; suffice  it  to  say,  that  on 
ciplea    not    more  than    two  to  four  ey 


Age  of  vine,  vigor  of  growth  aud  variety, 
have  much  to  do  with  pruning.  Severe 
pruning  is  seldom  practiced  by  bi-ginners, 
who  want,  as  they  think,  as  much  fruit  as 
IKJSsible.  New  wood  of  the  present  year'*- 
growth  produces  the  fruit.  Kemoval  o' 
new  growth  by  pinching  oflT.thus  restraining, 
if  i>os,-ible,  too  much  growth  of  wood,  is 
pracliced  with  good  effect  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  Go  slow^  however,  and  experi- 
ment cautiously.  Always  avoid  cutting  off 
long  branches  when  in  full  leaf  or  vigor  of 
growth,  as  too  great  a  shock  to  the  vine 
will  result  from  such  practice. 

■:X1*CRIE!«1'E     BRINUH     Wl.SDOM. 


CALIFORNIA     VINEYAKDS. 


Kruk'  SUtioD.SL  llclciu.  N»p»Co..C»I. 
Producer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


OLIVES!    OLIVES! 

Mission   and   Picholinesl  averaging 
from    six    incnes   to    si« 
feet   high. 
Apply  to 

W-  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr  , 

BiOTi  BiZSiZi.  -  CiiirSSSU. 


Tho  LiviTinore  llirald  says:    Thi-  expor 
ieiiCL'  of   the  prt'seut  season  has  taught  our 
wim-  growers  a  iniiiiber  of  thiugi*.      Among 
others,  is  the  tact  that  in  years  of  excessive 
heat  aud  (h'yoess,  some  varieties  of    vines 
will    bi)    burned,   both    leaves    aud    fruit, 
while   others   will    remain  uninjured.     The 
vari.tis  hurt  are   iu   number  greatly  in  the 
miuorily,  but  in   quantity   planted,  they  iu 
this    valley   play  a   very    important  part. 
Those  most  injured  are  the  Zinfandel,  the 
three   Rieslings,    and   the   Burger.     Those 
somewhat   hurt   are  the    Grenache,    Folio 
Blanche  (only  injured   on   light,  diy  soils) 
Flame  Tokay,  Black  Hamburg,  aud  on  dry 
soils  the  Unseat  and  Kose  of  Pern.     Many 
of  the  most  valuable  wine  grapes,  ineludiug 
nearly  all  the   high    types,    arc   uninjured. 
So  are  such  fine  bearers  as   the   Mataro, 
Cflrignan,      Boso      Chassehis,      Colombar, 
Golden  Chosselas,  Charbono,  Malvoisieand 
I'tlit  Piuot.      Among   table   varieties    we 
find  the  Black  Morocco  to  stand   the   hnat 
best,  with  the  Rose  of  Pern  a  good  second. 
If  the  Mulvoisie  can  bo  ranked   as   a   table 
grape,  it  will  be  placed  beside  Ihe  Morocco. 
The  Black  Ferara  is  but  slightly  injured, 
except  on   very  gravelly  soil  the   Rose  of 
Peru    is    the    most  vigorous    grower  and 
heaviest  bearer  of   all.     The  Morocco  has 
the  largest  berry,  aud   seems  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  this  valley.      It  delights  in 
rich,  loamy  soils.    We  should  study  closely 
the  effect  of  this  season  upon  our  varieties 
of  grapes,  iu  order  that  intelligent  grafting 

may  improve  our  vineyards  aud  enable  us 

to   avoid  the  losses  of  a   season  like  Ihe 
general  pnn-j,  ^ 

to   four   eyes  i •-^ 


SAN  FRANClSiO  SAVINGS  UNION. 
&3!2  ColKoroia  fetrcvt,  c.>ni«r  Wcl)l>, 

For  the  \\x\{  .vcar  cndio;:  'Jtith  Slat  of  DcccmlH-r, 
ISHM,  a  dividend  hu  U'l-m  declared  at  (he  rtt«  of  flvu 
(5)  (HT  eent  |H.-r  aniiuni  on  Urni  dt')>or«tU.  and  four 
and  uriu-HixIh  r4  !-<))  ikt  cciit  ikt  anntitii  on  onli- 
narv  dcixwiiLK,  Ukk  uf  taxi-ti,  )*ayahlc  ou  and  ofUT 
W«»dncwlay,  January  2,  1881*. 

LOVEI.L  WHITE,  CMbicr. 


Tte  German  Savings  tnfl  Loan  Society, 

526  <nlirurMln  Ktreot. 

DIVIDEND  NOTkE. 

For  the  half-year  ending-  December  SI.  1888.  a 
dividend  has  hevn  declare^!  at  Ihe  rate  of  flvi-  and 
onc'tenth  (.5  1-10)  jwr  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Uepo--<iti),  and  four  and  one-fourth  {■\\^)  |>er  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinar\'  I>t-po«it«.  Pavablc  on  and  afttr 
WKDNE>D.\V,  J-inuary  'J.  18m;». 

CJrlO.  TiilKW.  Si,.r(tar\. 


Portal  B.  Vineyard. 

On  occonnt  of  ill  health  and  obligation 
to  chaugi*  climate,  I  offer  to  sell,  lease  or 
give  ou  shared,  my  well-known  Bnrgnudy 
Vineyard,  situated  S.  W.  of  Santa  Clara 
Ave;  the  Ix'fit  wine  district  known,  coutaio- 
ing  150  acreB  of  level  land,  and  planted  in 
the  best  vanities.  Fifty  acres  Cabernet; 
fifty  acrt-fl  Burgundy,  and  the  other  fifty 
acres  in  Semillon  and  liousscUuuos,  iu  fall 
blearing  or  will  be  so  next  year. 

To  responsible  parties  will  give  contract 
for  five  or  ten  years.  Cellars  are  equipped 
with  the  host  steam  machiuery  and  distil- 
lery; 250,000  of  cooperage,  oak  and  red- 
wood. The  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. I  am  ready  to  give  immediate  pos- 
session, and  wilt  make  a  positive  BAcrificc. 
if  applied  for  at  once  150,000  gallons  of 
choice  wines  of  vintage  of  18SC-87-88,  may 
go  with  the  place  if  so  desired. 

Apply  to 

J.  B.  J.  PORTAL, 

West  San  Jose, 
Throe  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Station 


I»K.  JORDAN'S 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

751  Market  SL,  San  FranciK?o. 

Go  an<l  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  anti 
how  wonderfully  von  are  ni.-ul(- 
I'rivale  office  *Jll  Gearj"  street.  Con- 
snlt-vlion  \,y  leiter  on  lo-t  manhood  and 
mil  disfekst-s  of  men.  Brishl';!  Disease 
Liml  Diil'cttis  lurvd.     Stud  forhook 


FOR  SALE, 


■\7\7"in©    3E»r©ss 

-  .\1VUY  AT  - 
lllliee   ol      S    r.  MKIH'IIAXr." 


should  be  left  of    the    last    year's   growth.         Subscribe  for  the  Mkbcuast. 

Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blueberry  is  a  valuable  fruit,  and  is  a  reliable  fruit  to  grow  >»  our  Qortbern 
Slates  where  the  more  tender  varieties  of  frnils  winter-kill.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  having 
stood  10  degrees  below  zero  without  showing  any  iiijiirj-  to  the  most  tender  buds.  It 
ripens  in  this  lalilnde  about  the  lit  of  July,  aud  is  borne  in  clusters  like  currants; 
shaiie,  round;  red.lish  purple  at  first,  l>nt  becomes  a  bluish  bluck  when  fully  np.ued. 
The  flavor  is  equal  to  the  raspberry,  a  very  mild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  most 
people  delicious.  It  may  be  served"  with  sugar  and  cream  or  cooked  sauce,  aud  is 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  to  flourish  in  all  soils,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  grows  very  stocky  and  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  leaves  aud  the 
blue  fruit  makiug  a  pleasing  w.ntrast.  The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  great,  aud  usually 
brings  1.5  cents  per  quart.  Thev  ei.nim.nce  bearing  the  first  year  after  setting  out,  and 
yields  a  full  crop  the  s-  cond  and  third  year  after  setting  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
suckers  aud  root  cuttings.  The  plant  is  aWmt  the  height  and  size  of  the  cuirant  bush, 
and  verj-  stocky,  holding  the  finit  will  up  from  thi-  ground.  I'lanta  should  be  set  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apait,  and  five  or  six  feet  between  the 
rows,  makiug  a  perfect  hedge,  ami  uo  grasM  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  between 
rows. 

rUICK     LIST: 
IDozcn  FlanU  by  Duiil,  CO  cents.  10(1  I'lants  by  Express,  $2.50 

2  Dozen  I'lants  by  nmil,    $1.00  1,000  I'lants  by  ei.  or  freight  $1.).00 

How  TO  sKND  monkt;— I  would  prifcT  to  have  money  seut  by  American  Express 
order,  all  sums  of  *■'')  00  and  under,  cost  only  .■>  cents,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  Iw 
pronqitly  refunded  to  sender.  If  not  amveliient  to  obtain  express  onl.  r,  money  can  b« 
sent  by  registered  lelUr  or  post  office  money  order  or  postal  note,  drawn  ou  Portland, 
Mich.  I'oslage  stamps  will  not  be  acci  pli  d  only  from  our  customers  that  cannot  obtoiu 
an  expri-ss  order — only  those  of  one  cent  dfUeniinatiou  wanted. 

Plants  ar.  carefully  packed  iu  damp  moss  and  d.livered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  nuike  no  extra  charge.       .\ddr(  ss 

DEI. UK  KTAP1.E.S.  I'oriiaiHl.  louln  «o..  .fllcll. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP     MERCHANTS. 

Iii)i>ort4:r8  anit  l>caLrB  in 

CORKS,    BEEWESS'    AKD    BOTTLEBS'    SnPPUES, 

SOD>  WttUI  MD  WKE  DUUIIS'  alTEIIIllS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  ANO  FLAVORS. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  O.  T-licli;ii-(lson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAN  FnANCISCO,     -    -    CALIKOUXIA. 
1  TuLKraosK  No.  lOCl. 


marmg 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

21    I'ost    M   .  Snii    t'rnui-l*»<-o. 


FOR  SEVhN^n'.FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLEGE 
iLitructA  in  Shoithaiiii.  Tji>c«ritinjr,  Bookki^-t-p- 
in;',Tulf.:nithv.  rvnroan»hi|>.  Itrawinn, alllhe  English 
Braiu:Ju-s,  and'  Evi-rvthint  i»crtainin>t  to  tiusinvffl,  for 
■ii\  lull  months.  We  have  BixUcn  twuhem.  and  ifivc 
intliviilu.al  itislruclion  Xo  all  uur  i  upU-i.  Our  school 
hft*  ita  yraduatL-8  in  tvtry  i«art  of  the  StAtc, 

■>7*Seii(l  for  CIrculnr. 

E.   P.  IIEALD,  President 

C.  S.  Malkt    St..Ti.t--\ry. 


?*^— «^ 


le  MerveiUeux' 

Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     1887 

Slate  Fair     .MeilmiiicN"  insrilutc, 
Saiila  ( lara  Vallej  Asriculliiral  Sociclj, 
Soimiua  Counly  Agricultural  I'art  Asso" 
cialiuii. 


Wnle  for  (Irriilnr  kKIhk  '"H  <le<K:rlp- 
Cl.tii  niitl  tc.lliiioulHlv. 


Sole  ProBrietorj  isd  Minuf»ctiir»r8, 
420     MONTCOMERY      ST., 

iSAN  FKAJICISCO.  CAl. 
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SA^    PR.VXCISCO    JIERCHANT. 


Jan.  4,  1889 


TO   WINE-MAKERS! 

Tbean.Ursigucd  b,g  to  ciiH  tho  nlteiilio- 
of  Wiue  Mukiri-,  Dfnlfrs,  itc,  to  the  sup 
fvior  merits  of  Chfvallier-App'i-t's 

"OENOTANNIN." 

ns  a  coiTfclivo  ami  ft  pnridir  to  all    light 

Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  K-st  slale.l  as  (ollous  : 
I     Being    used    at    the    lime    of 
critshing  the  grapes  into  must: 

It  regulates  ami  secures  tbo  pettect  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  into  wine. 

It  combines   with   the   ferments,   myco- 

dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc.,  and  pr.-cipi- 

tates  all  impurities,  insoluble,  into  the  lees, 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the  lees, 

leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develop- 
ment of  color  and  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  and  aroma. 

ir.    Being    ustd     on    fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation: ,  ,, 
It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines.             .      ,   , 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  termtulatiou  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  DOd  aroma,  pr,  paring  and  assisliug 
them  for  tborongh  clarification,  promoting 
their  development  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripening  them  for 
mrlifr  iMiviry.  ... 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The   Pulverine   i^^    a    Clarifying 

Powder,  «bicb  is  greatly  appreciated 
abroad,  for  its  sure  and  iiistaiuo'is  action 

on  both  White  and  Red  Wines.    Ii 

has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  can  bo  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  aflVct  the 
wine  in  any  way— never  imparts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  other 
cl  vriliers  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  and  olh 
time  and  money  are  saved;  and  keid  per- 
fectly dry,  it  retiir.s  its  quality  for  any  kn,jth 
of  time. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  15  lbs.  each,  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO., 

SOl.K    .\«K>  1". 

314  Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

TreatUe  on  tlie  making,  lualurini;  an  keep  hl; 
jf  Claret  wioea.  hv  the  Viscount  Villa  Maior.  I'rans- 
atelby  K^t.  John  J.  Klea^JC;  U.  D.,  or^'iiut:  ana 
lys'.  oBnoIogist.  tt.c. 

Frifo   75   ueiit^;    I'.v    mail  SO 


l\>r 


i^THE  SAN  FRANCIS  :0  MERCHANT. 


KOS  2:JU(i,  San  FraiiL'is\;o.  Cai. 


A.  187GS.I.XII.  W^&^ 
I.S.  18SSG.      ^ig^ 

Tbe  iDdasUioai  never  iiiok. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  KesiJeni*',  UuBinirS^  aid  Alanufj^turui^- 
Projtertv  Bousjht  and  Sold  on  C  ramission. 

And  PuMishers  of  -'Sonoma  County  Land  Kcf-ister 
and  Santa  Itosa  Busintss  directory. "J 


OFFICE, 


312  E  St 


Sa-Nta   Kosa,  C.*l 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;a  ig  page  munthlv. 
Puhlished  at  Charlottesville,  Virymia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi:i'.  belt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  I'Sperit-uced,  :ructical 
pomologists  on  the  editorirtl  staflf.  An  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tue  fniit- 
^rower.  Official  organ  of  the  Moulicello 
Grape  and  Fruit  Growers'  A^ociation. 
Agents  wanted 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatiie  on  Olive  Cul 

lure,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


.Adolph    K.    Flamant, 


4»r  \n|»n.  vni. 


Price,  One  Dollar. 

For   Sale    at  Office   of   the  San  Fliixcisco 
Mkrl-u-vnt. 


JF^       .-f-aF T,',U-.r    ■ .1     '*■     niiiiiiiJiiw aj^ 


IMl'i.'iahK-,  <.F  ALL  KlNli--^  Of 

Vriiiliu;;    anil    Wrapping:    Paper. 

401    i   J03  SASStiMEpT.,   S.    F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 

WITH    ILLCSTB4TI0N8. 

S«*d    Before  tbe    Stale   BortlcnlCnr»l 
Society-,  Febrnary  29,  ]8ft4,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFP. 


Will  bi  mailed  by  the  9.  F.  jIbrcbatt  oq  receipt  M 
iO  MBit  Id  ob«  Ar  iwo-cent  pocUce  ■t&niiM. 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUG.^R  F.\t TORS  .\ND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

■  loilullllll.   11.   I, 

— AOXSTS   FOR  — 

AKALAf  PLANT ATIO.S IIa\>-aii 

XAAI.EIIU  PLANT.VTIO.N Hawaii 

miNLAPO  i-I.ANTATION Hawaii 

HII.EA  PLANTATION  Han-aii 

STAll  MILLS Hawaii 

II A WA II AN  COM'L  &  SIJOAR CO Maui 

M A KF,E  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIIIEE  PLANTATION Maui 

ilAKE>:SL"OAU  CO Kana 

EALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Aureilts  f«>r  (lie 

DCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

IMi'ORTEP.  AND  DEALER  IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FIiAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPING  aud  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine-. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  .loors  be'ow  Sansomc  San  FranL-isco,  Cal 


Irricratin?    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    P.iwer  auil 
l'iini|iing  Pliiats. 

L..*     en.-,.,     I'r..u,i.t     Deli.i'ry 

u  ritf  for  ijir.julars 

Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


1856. 


PAPER. 


1888. 


Manufacturers   cf    and   Dealers   in    Paner   of  all   kinds, 


Book,  Xew;^,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  nntl  San  Gercnimo  Mills.         Agents  for  Sonth  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

'414  and  416  ^LAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

U'Acinc  SvhTr.il  ) 
TruiiiH    l<'H\e  hikI    wTv  <Ihp   to  nrrive   ■ 
SAM    FRANCISCO. 


LBAVK  \     FKOM  DECBURER  S.  18S8      ^  arkivr 


7  aOA 
7.:i0  A 
8.00  a 

0.00  a 
8.30  a 

O.Ol     A 

10  ao  K 

•J'J.OCi  M 
-  1  .OO  I- 
'2.00  V 
3.00 
3.00  p 
4. to  V 


4.30  1- 
0.30  !■ 


I  For  Daywattls,  Niles,  and  i 

\      San  Joee ( 

t  Vux   Sacramento    aiK)    for )_ 

'(      Kvddin^  via  l>a\u) ( 

)  ForMartintz.VclIejo,  Santa  ) 
t      Ursa  ami  I'alimoifa \ 

{  (ialt,  lone.  Sacramento.  \ 
I  Marj-avilleaml  Kcd  Illuff.  ) 
(Los  Aii^-lca  E.\pre89,  fori 
I      Frcsnn,     Santa     Ilarbara } 

'      and  l,o»  Ancck-« ) 

Ka.st  Muil  for  O^'di  ii  and  Ka-t  .. 

For  Haj  wards  and  Nilcs 

For  Haywards  and  Niles. 

SacraoH  iito  Ri\tT  Fteamers.. . 
fOoMfn  Gate  Sptriial.  for) 
■(  Crurcil  Bluffa  and  Eatt..  (" 
I  For  HaywanjH,  Nilcs,   and  i 

(      San  Jobo ) 

J  CVntm!    Atlantic    Express,  ( 

t      for  0>:d  en  and  East i 

(For  Stockton  and  SMilton;) 
<     for  ValU jo,    Santa   Rcsa  - 

(     and  Calictoga ) 

(  For  Sacran  etilo,  and  for  l_ 
)  Kii)K'))t'i>  Landing  via  DavU  )' 
J  For    Niles,  San    Jose   auiJ  ) 

(      Livermore / 

For  Haywards  and  Nile? 

(  Sha-ta  Route  Express,  for  J 
J  Sacramento,  Matysville,  ' 
1      Rcddin  -,  Portland,  Fuget  i" 

(     Sound  and  East ) 

^Sunset  Koute,  Atlantic  Ex-^ 
I      pretss,  tor  Santa  Barbara,  j 
-,       Loe  Angflts,  Demint',  El  ."- 
I      Paso,  New    Urleans,   and 
I.     tZapt J 


•12.4&P 
7.15  p 
Clfi  r 
r..4r.  p 

ll.lftA 

11  4Aa 

2.1.1  I- 

•  3.4  .'•  P 

•  fi.i  O  a 

I  9.45  p 
9.45  a 
8  15  A 

10.15  a 


8  45  a 
7.45  A 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION, 


;   3  0OA 

For   Newark,  and  San  Jose. . 
(  For  Newark.  CcLU.-tville  San  1 

t      7  '20  p 

8.15  a 

{     Jose,     helton,       Bouldtr  ■ 
1     Creek,  and  Sant^  Cruz.. .  J 
1  For  Centerville,  San  Jose, 

5.50  P 

*    '2.15  !■ 

!     Felton,    Boulder    Creek 

(     and  S:»ntaCr»iz 

1  For  Centerville.  San  Jose.  ) 

•  10.50  A 

4.15  H 

1      Alinaden,  and   Los  Gatos  f 

9.20  a 

A  for  MorniLg.  l*  (or  Afternoon, 

■Sunilajs  excepted.    tSaf  urdays  r nly.   {Sundays  only. 

•*Mornajs  excepted.  §SaturdayB  excepted. 

riKridays  only. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

«OMP.*XY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wliar[   corner    First  and  Brannan  bts. 
at  3  o'clock.  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA    and    HONtiKONti. 

Connectinj:  at  Yokohama  with  stearaers  for  Shanghae 


1889. 

STEAMER  FROM  S.AN  PBANCIfCO. 

BELGIC SATIRDAY,  JAN.  5ih 

ARABIC THTHSDAY,  JAN   '24th 

OCEANIC WEDN E^ DAY    FEU.  1 3lli 

GAELIC  SATCKOAY,  MAR.  •2nd 

BELGIC IHLKSUAy,  MAR.  •20th- 

ROL'ND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plana  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
b*le  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices.  Room  74, 
c(  rner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streiis,  San  Francisco. 

For  freitiht  apply  to  the  Traffic  Mana;;er  at  the 
Paci&c  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  ut 
No.  '202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  If.  GOODMAN  Gen.  PasseDger  ARcnt. 
GEO.  H.  RICE,  Traffic  Manager. 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Grape  Cnlto  M  fine  Matoi 

I  .\      C  A  r.  I  F  O  K  N  I  A  . 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

BY     PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMANN 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Pric**  $2,     Haud- 

Bomely  bound  iu  cloth.     Atkiress, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCG  MERCHANT/ 

p.  0.  BOX  236G,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTE:— All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the    ash' 

or  sent  C.  O.  D. 


5llSaiisoineSt.,S.F.| 


THE     DSiA      VrnCULTIJRAL    PAPER    IN    THE     STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticoltnre,  Olive  Cnltnie,  and  other  Prodactions,  Manofactores  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XXI,  NO.  9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JANUARY  18,  1889. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


ITALIAN  VITICULTURE. 


-Cl''LTIV.%TIO.\   AXt>  l*RODMTIO?l  OF 

Tll»:  MSK.  UITII    CH.AK.llTER- 

CNTICJl    OF    WINCS. 


.Am    lotrri'Mtlui;     .\rcDiiiit   of    (lie    Wine 

lutlR'tiry.    fnrulHh'fil  by    the  <aeu~ 

■  «rAl  Itnllnu    Wliie  <«ranerfi 

AstorlnCioa. 


[CodUoumI  from  pa^  118.]       • 


T  CSC4ST. 

Tascuny  is  Iho  most  famooe  region  of 
Italy  for  Red  Tuble  Wines,  o(  a  kind  that 
.aro  dry  and  eaf^ly  digested. 

The  lurgest  quantity  of  Toscan  wine  is 
prepared  by  mixing  7-10  of  Sangioves*^ 
grapt-s  vith  l-IO  Cunajjlo  and  1-10  white 
Malvasia  or  Trebbtano  grapes;  bat  for 
wiuL'S  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  a 
long  period,  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent, 
or  fifteen  p^r  cent,  of  Bordeaux  grapes  is 
ruoomnn-ud^-d,  because  by  doing  this,  very 
.  notable  results  as  to  flavor  and  bonqaet  are 
■  obtained,  the  wines  being  similar  to  thus<^ 
of  Bord(;anx. 

Owing  to  the  fioo  qualities  of  tho  Tas- 
caa  wine>*,  they  wero  very  rapidly  diffused 
as  the  coUBtroctiou  of  railways  progressed. 
The  system  of  cultivation  was  also  improv- 
ed, and  to  that  already  pri* vailing,  and 
known  as  teKtacchi, which  consists  of  train- 
ing the  vines  on  wooden  sapports  in  the 
shape  of  a  cap,  large  numbers  of  vines  reg- 
ularly trained  and  caltivated  on  trellis 
work  were  added.  In  the  fields  where  the 
vine  culture  was  associated  with  that  of 
herbaceous  crops,  thu  vine  is  now  trained 
on  double  or  single  ^^spaliers. 

Other  reasons  (or  the  improvement  of 
Tuscau  wincs  might  be  fouud  iu  the  iu- 
croasiug  proportion  of  good  varieties  of 
grapes,  and  in  the  cztensiuu  of  the  vine 
caltnre  on  the  hills. 

The  exportation  and  cousamption  of  Tus- 
can wines  in  d^isks  has  also  done  much  to 
enhance  their  credit  abroad.  An  ancient 
custom  of  Tascany  is  called  the  Govemo  of 
tho  wines.  This  consists  in  adding  to 
youDg  wine  a  certain  quantity  of  must,  by 
mi«as  of  which  it  Is  given  moru  body  and 
froitiness.makiug  thu  wino  rich  in  carbonic 
acid,  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to 
local  consnmerii. 

Tho  oommoa  wiues  which  are  soon  ready 


for  consamption  are,  by  the  govemo,  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  and  more  easily  sold. 
This  practice  is  not  necessary  for  the  best 
wines,  bat  in  every  case  where  the  wines 
are  to  be  exported  in  cask,  for  consump- 
tion at  an  nocertain  period,  it  is  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  slight  Termentation  caused 
by  the  governo  has  entirely  ceaaed. 

To-day, Tuscany  sends  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wiues  for  consumption  to  Borne, 
Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Bologna,  and  a 
largo  quantity  is  also  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  where  these  wines  aro  much  ap- 
preciated, although  tho  prices,  especially 
those  of  the  b«st  qualities,  are  rather  high. 

In  ISSG,  the  vintage  was  so  abundant 
that  prices  became  normal  again.  In  Tns- 
cany,  tho  prices  of  common  wines  are  more 
likely  to  be  regular,  as  tho  increasing  pro 
duction,  especially  iu  tho  Maremmo  of 
strong  and  high  coloured  wiucs  which 
may  be  used  for  blending,  coiitribates  to 
render  the  other  wines,  which  have  an  ex- 
cellent flavor,  but  are  too  light  having 
Ixen  grown  iu  low  valleys  or  at  a  consider- 
able  height,  flt  for  commerce  and  exporta- 
tion. 

Tho  wines  produced  ou  soils  of  special 
composition,  as  ou  the  Islands  Elba  and 
Giglio,  and  from  Monte  Argentaro  near 
Orbelello,  are  especially  dry.  with  an  aro- 
matic flavor  and  fine  bouquet.  In  tho  north 
of  Italy  these  are  noted  especially  as  medic- 
inal wines.  The  Tuscan  Vermouth,  which 
is  prepared  by  many  families,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  Turin.  It  has  not  as  yet 
obtained  any  cjmmercial  importance. 

The  average  production  of  wiuo  in  each 
province  of  Tuscany  is  as  follows: — 

n^-eioUtrc*. 

Lucrfti 2&ft,lKM) 

PiM 42rt.-10O 

l^etchuru HJ,aOO 

Florence l,'238,80(l 

Arrzzo 5'2tt,'2aO 

SUitA 407.--NJII 

GroMcto OO.IXX) 

ATcrago  totol  proJuaion  for Tuacany... 3,000,000 
This  production  compared  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  district  gives  thu  following 
figures : — 

Arentiee 

I>UtricC.  prod  action 

of  WhM  ptr 

inhabitftat. 

litres. 

Avenge  for  the  Provlnca  of  Lwxa 01 

mm 177 

Voltertm OO 

Aven^  tor  tbo  Province  of  Pin 150 

L^rhom 14 

['.•rtokmio 6SH 

Av«rft(c  (or  lb«  Province  of  Le(b«m 117 


Florence. 147 

Pistoj* 'J2l 

Hocca  S.  Caadoo 76 

S.  Hiaiato 178 

Averii^K  for  the  Prorince  of  Plorcoce 167 

ArenKe  for  the  Provioce  of  Arexzo 220 

Si^  .*!".*!.. ..*!.V.*l."..!!*!".".'.!l*.!!!l!*!.!.ii..i2l8    practiced  in  the  days  of  Old  Borne. 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Siena 198 

Aveni;*;  for  the  Province  of  Qroeseto 52 

Arera^^  for  Tuscany ISO 

The  Tuscan  establishments  which  pre- 
pare large  quantities  of  wine  are  very  nu- 
merous. Following  aro,  however,  the 
names  of  the  most  important,  which  are  re- 
nowned for  exporting  their  wines  to  foreign 
countries,  or  for  special  awards  obtained; 
the  first  named  establishments  are  on  the 
hills,  whence  the  driest  and  most  alcoholic 
wines  are  obtained: — 

Baron  BicasoU  Firidolfi,  Brolio  and  Flor- 
ence. 

Marquis  Ipp.  Xiccolini,  Carmigaano. 

Cav.  Emilto  Landi,  Greve. 

Connt  Pier  Pompoo  Masetti,  Grevo. 

Laigi  Laborel  Mellioi,  Fontassievo  and 
Florence, 

Colonel  Giov.  B.  Cocconi,  Moutepnl- 
ciano. 

E.  O.  Feuzi,  S.  Audrea  in  Percussina  or 
Florence,  Piazza  della  Signoiia. 

LiccioU  Bros.,  Rufina,  near  Pontassi>*ve. 


B.kffaelte  Cuselli,  Pontassieve  (exporter 
to  America.) 

I.  L.  Euffino,  Pontassieve. 

Comm.  Sausedoni  Pucci,  Siena. 

Guiseppo  Gargoni,  Puscia. 

Cvtint  Fraucesco  Giiicciardiui,  Floreucj 

Prince  Pietro    Strozzi,  Florence. 

Fomi  Bros.,  Island  of  Elba. 

prince  Antonio  Salviuti,  Migliarino,  near 
Pisa. 

Count  Pietro  Bostogi,  Delia  Badia. 

Cav.  Luca  Mimbelli,  Leghorn. 


liitinm  possesses  three  principal  districts. 
In  the  district  of  Vellotri  and  the  so-called 
Castelli  Roman!  the  vine  is  cultivated  on 
volcanic  soil  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
which  yet   does  not  differ  from  the  syst^-m 

Of  tho 
varieties  of  grapes  which  were  formerly  cul- 
tivated, the  white  was  prodominaut;  but 
since  tho  new  plantations  aud  the  renova- 
tions of  the  old  vineyards,  which  were  mado 
a  few  years  back  when  the  black  varietie>s 
were  introduced,  the  production  of  white 
has  naturally  decreased,  aud  we  think  wo 
muy  now  say  that  the  production  of  red 
wines  predominates.  The  wines  obtained 
%re  naturally  strong,  agreeable,  and  keep 
well;  their  amelioration  has  been  improved 
by  removing  the  wines  from  cellars  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  (locally  known  as  Ti- 
nelli)  to  excellent  subterranean  grottoes. 
Thes6  grnttoes  aro  specialty  constructed, 
being  galleries  excavated  out  of  Tufa  with 
niches  in  the  sides,  in  each  of  which  a  butt 
containing  from  S  to  10  Hectolitres  is 
placed.  Ordinarily  the  grottoes  are  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  ventilator:^,  through 
which  air  is  admitted,  and  tho  tmeperaioie 
regulated. 

To  this  district  also  belong  those  vines 
cultivated  in  tho  suburbs  of  Rome,  and 
which  are  now,  owing  to  certain  rules  be- 
ing enforced  by  which  the  first  10  kilom<  - 
ters  adjoining  Rome  is  to  bo  given  up  by 
cultivators,  to  be  removed  to  other  dis- 
tricts; but  these  were  less  remunerative, 
aud  produce  wino  less  apprecialed  than 
those  of  the  CastclU  Romani  proper,  on  ac* 
count  of  being  associated  with  vegetable 
cnlture. 

The  wines  of  the  last-mentioned  district 
are  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  Rome,  who  purchase  them  at  very  high 
prices,  which  are  sometimes  much  in  excess 


Murqnis    Roberto  Pucci,    Grauajolo    Val    of  that  of  the  same  style  of  wines  produced 


d'Elsa 

Count  Franc,  Mastiana  Brunacci,  Pisa. 

Giuseppi  Toscauelli,  Dep.,  La  Cava,  near 
Pontedena. 

Maruzzi,  Campiglia  Marittinia. 

Patrimonio  Boldrini,  Campiglia  Marit- 
tima. 

Fern  &.  Pierotti,'  Lacca. 

LATIUM. 

Lalium,  the  provinjo  of  Rome,  ia  one  of 


elst-where.  Owing  to  the  volcanic  nature 
of  tho  soil,  tho  wines  of  Castelli  Romani 
possess  special  qaalilioi  which  commend 
them,  when  old,  to  connoisseurs.  These 
wines  are  highly  hygienic,  and  are  much 
recommended  by  the  medical  profeasioD. 

The  two  firms  of  Felice  Ostiui  aud  Jaco- 
bini  Brothers,  both  of  Genzano.  near  Rome, 
keep  these  wines  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  Send  them,  with  splendid  results,  to  tho 
the  most  extensive  of  the  Kingdom,  and  hottest  and  most  distant  parts  of  tho  world, 
cuntaiius  five  large  districts,  viz.: —  Civi- ■  The  Second  center  of  production  in  thia 
tavecchia,  Vitorbo,  Velletri,  Frosinone,  and  ,  region  is  Viterbo.  Here  the  culture  is  not 
Rome.     From  a  vitioultural  point  of  view,    so  exclusive  as  in  the  Castelli  Romani,  but 
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the  viues  are  always  traiued  ou  trellis  work 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

White  grapes  are  the  luost  extensively 
cultivated,  but  the  black  are  also  gro\Yu  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Here  the  grottoes  are  less  frequent  than 
in  the  Castelli  Romaui,  but  if  the  wines 
are  well  prepared  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  them.  This  district  produces 
more  wine  than  is  required  for  local  con- 
sumption, but  as  no  city  having  a  large 
consumption  is  near,  and  as  these  wines 
are  not  liked  by  the  consumers  of  Rome  so 
much  as  those  of  the  Castelli  Eomani, 
they  are  sold  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Hence  the  reason  why  these  wines  find  a 
quick  market  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  in 
foreign  countries,  to  which  some  good  es- 
tablishments have  of  late  years  transported 
them. 

The  third  important  producing  district  ol 
this  region  iucludes  the  district  of  Frosi- 
none,  in  the  province  of  Casertsi. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other 
districts  in  this  region. the  vines,  and  espec- 
ially the  white  varieties,  are  associated 
with  trees  in  their  cultivation.  Th.'wiues 
produced  are  ordinarily  good  and  keep  well 
during  the  winter;  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  portion  of  concentrated  must,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  wines  better  during  the 
summer  and  mature  them.  This  region  is 
beginning  to  produce  more  than  is  required 
for  local  consumption,  and  many  of  the 
producers  have  now  commenced  to  improve 
their  system  of  preparing  wines.  The 
grapes  are  carefully  chosen,  the  Hack  being 
preferred  to  thewhite.  Much  care  is  taken 
in  the  cultivation,  and  an  endeavor  is 
made  to  produce  wine  capable  of  being 
kept  without  the  necespity  ol  adding  con- 
centrated must. 

The  prices  are  generally  low,  and  up  to 
the  present  these  wines  have  not  been 
shipped  to  foreign  countries.  What  is  not 
consumed  locally  is   marketed  close  by. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  planting 
of  vines  has  been  lately  made  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kome  along  the  coast,  especially 
near  Civitavecchia, Nettuno,  and  Terracina; 
but  the  production  is  still  too  small  to  in- 
duce us  to  allocate  these  vineyards  in  a 
fourth  district.  We  must,  however,  men- 
tion that  here  wine  is  generally  cultivated 
exclusively,  and  they  have  a  sandy  soil 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  damage 
to  be  caused  to  them  by  the  Phylloxera. 

The  special  wines  or  vini  sanii,  which  are 
prepared  in  the  Eoman  provinces,  as  in 
many  others,  are  not  of  importance,  be- 
cause the  production  is  limited,  and  the  re- 
sults not  always  uniform. 

The  average  production  of  wine  in  the 
province  of  Kome  is  at  present  estimated 
at  1,927,300  hectoliters;  this  production 
according  to  the  population  of"  each  district 
is  as  follows: — 


Prince  Knspoli,  Viguanello. 
Prince  Del  Drago.   Filacciuno. 
Mauciui  and  Sindici,   Ceccano. 


UAKVEKOIS  CANNCn  uoous. 


DUtllcts. 


Average  production 
of  wiut;  per  inhabitaat. 
Litre3. 
Civita  Veccbia ,- 
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Jo.'Ps-. 196 

^eUet^ 3^5 
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In  this  province  the  following  establiah- 
ments  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  recommeudable: — 

Felice  Ostiui,  Genzano  and  Kome. 

Jacobin!  Bros.,  Genzano  and  Kome. 

Famiglia  Santovetti,  Grottaferrata  and 
Kome. 

Marquis  Ferrajoli,  Albano. 

Prince  Ginnetti  d'Avellino,  Velletri. 

Cav.  Oreste  Vanai,  Viterbo. 


The  following  medical  advise  in  connec- 
tion with  canned  goods  is  worth  remember- 
ing :  The  fact  that  canned  goods  are  cooked 
goods  cannot  be  too  widely  known  or 
carefully  remembered  by  users.  They  are 
not  put  up  in  vessels  from  w hich  Ihiy  are  to 
be  eaten  when  convenient  to  consumers,  but 
are  only  packed  in  tins  in  ord.  r  to  pri  serve 
them.  No  eountd  goods  are  guaranleid 
to  keep  fresh  and  remain  sound  for  any 
number  of  days  after  being  opened.  When 
opened  the  contents  of  the  liu  should  be 
immediately  turned  out  and  eaten  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  the  food  must  be  kept  at 
all,  cover  it  up  and  keep  iu  a  cool  place. 
Turn  it  out  of  the  original  tin  iuto  a  di>,h. 
The  liqtlop  around  lobsters,  salmon,  and  all 
vegetables  excepting  lomatoes,  it  is  disimbk 
to  s:rain  off  and  throw  awny.  Lobsters 
and  prawns  are  improved  by  being  turned 
out  iuto  a  sieve  and  rinsed  with  clean,  cold 
water.  Never  ou  any  account  add  vinegar, 
sauce  or  any  kiud  of  coudim/nt  to  tinned 
foods  while  they  are  iu  the  tins,  and  never 
leave  such  mixtures  to  remain  an  hour  or 
two,  if  from  forg.tfulness  it  is  done. 

AH  tinned  goods  are  put  up  as  fresh  a-; 
t  is  possible  to  be;  but  unless  corned  or 
isalted  will  not  kiep  after  opening  as  freshly 
as  cooked  goods  will,  ond  certainly  not 
longer,  as  many  thoughtlessly  suppose  or 
expect  they  will.  Sardines  if  preserved  in 
good  oil,  and  if  of  good  quality,  will  be  an 
exception.  As  long  as  the  oil  is  good  the 
fish  can  be  kept  iu  the  tins,  but  two  or  three 
days  is  long  enough  to  trust  these  before 
eating.  Consumers  should  not  buy  lorger 
packages  of  canned  goods  then  they  can 
consume  quickly;  if  they  should,  most  of 
the  fish  and  meats  can  be  potted  after 
cooking,  sauces  and  seasoning  being  used. 
If  the  nose  and  eyes  are  properly  used,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  portake  of  an  unsound  tin 
of  canned  food  of  any  kind  as  to  partake  of 
bad  meat,  tish  and  vegetables  from  a  shop. 


TBE     OL.IVK. 


Vnrlvllps  uuw  l-iilllvnloil  In  CnlHoriiln 
nud  Ueneritl  obaerviilloii!*. 


I  B>  B.  M.  Lc  Loos,  Sceretar>  Slate  lioarU 
of  nortiaiUun.-.) 


The  followiug  translation  from  the  "an 
nnis"  of  the  National  School  of  Agricultun 
at  Monlpiiller,  France,  will  furnish  th. 
most  reliable  information  obtainable  lc 
growers  of  this  valuable  fruit  iu  California 


POl'LTRY    IS    THE    OKl'UAKO, 


While  it  is  undisputed  that  an  orchard  is 
one  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  in  which 
to  establish  a  poultry-yard,  we  have  also 
found  that  poultry  is  good  for  trees.  We 
have  IG  Shockley  apple  trees,  seven  years 
old,  standing  in  and  around  the  poultry- 
yard.  Some  of  them  stiuiding  directly  in 
the  runs  of  the  fowls  have  as  many  apples 
on  them  as  any  five  on  the  outside.  This 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  one  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  other.  The  chickens  destroy 
all  buys  and  insects  that  prey  upon  the  trees 
and  fruit;  at  the  same  time  they  keep  down 
all  grass  and  weeds  and  keep  the  surface  of 
the  ground  well  scratched  up  and  a  mellow 
condition,  thus  promoting  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  trees,  causing  them  to  bear 
larger  and  better  fruit.  Some  of  the  trees 
in  our  yard  are  literally  hanging  with  nice 
apples,  and  so  heavily  laden  that  wo  are 
compelled  to  keep  the  trees  well  propped  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  down.  Shade  is 
one  of  the  indispensables  about  a  poultry- 
yard  in  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  and  more  profitable  to  have 
some  good  variety  of  fruit.  We  at  the  same 
time  get  the  needed  shade  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  delicious  fruit,  if  of  the  same 
kind.  We  should  certainly  advise  all  to 
have  orchards  for  poultry  and  poultry  for 
orchards,  for  the  one  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  other.— £«. 


PlCHOLl.NK. 

A  variety  believid  to  be  the  Picholiue  is 
fruiting  in  several  parts  of  the  State  under 
one  of  its  synonymes  of  Oblonga. 

SvKONYMEs.  —  Pichouline,  Pecholine, 
Pij  inline  (Laugudoc. ;  Saurine,  Rozier. 
(Nimes)  Sausen,  Sangen,  Sauziu  (Gard.) 
Sanrenque  {Aix)  Plant  de  Sauiiii,  Saurim 
punchudo  (Marseille.)  Piqnotte,  Piquett. 
(Beziers.)  Coiusse  ou  coilasse,  Eiyuaud. 
Lacqnes  patarda  (qnelques  localities  del' 
Herault.)  Olivo  lechin.  Taplada.  Piguoli 
Dahamel  (Genes.)  Olea  ovalis  Clem.nle 
Olea  europaea  sanriua,  Risso.  Olea  euro 
paea  oblonga.  Gonaii.  Olia  Irustu  oblong, 
minore,  Tournefort.  Olea  minor  oblonga, 
llagnol. 

DESCEIpnoN. 

Tree  of  vigorous  growth,  but  of  avenig 
diraentions;  its  trunk  is  cylindrical;  it- 
bark  is  easily  detached  from  the  trunk  ii 
large,  irregular  layers;  its  branches  ext.n. 
horizontally  and  of  slight  build;  the  rcjc- 
lion  of  its  leaves  is  not  numerous. 
Branches  not  very  vigorous,  short,  strong, 
inserting  themselves  at  right  angles;  of  a 
greenish,  yellowish  color;  near  the  bark  of 
rugged  nature  covered  with  numerous 
protuberances  which  are  quite  visible;  wood 
cylindrical  and  flattend  slightly;  knots  few 
in  number.  Leaves  oval,  lance  shaped, 
very  often  enlarging  themselves  at  the 
superior  part;  of  average  length,  average 
length  five  and  one  half  to  six  and  a  half 
centim.  Width  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  centim.  Top  surface  of  a  dark 
green  color;  bottom  surface  approaching 
end  of  leaf  rather  thick  and  of  a  solid  white 
color.  Stem  very  thick,  hard,  breaking 
easily.  Veins  very  visible  from  the  bottom. 
Stem  short,  very  thick,  very  much  curved 
toward  the  surface  of  the  upper  side  of  leaf. 
Leaf  stalk  large,  long,  but  little  contorted. 
The  leaf  perceptibly  flat,  the  edges  of 
which  are  not  very  much  curled  up.  The 
leaves  accumulating  in  great  numbiTS  on 
the  young  branches,  covering  them  thickly. 
Fruits  generally  accumulating  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  branches  of  the  year  (yearly 
branches,)  isolated  or  grouped  by  twos  ou 
the  leaf;  stalklet  very  short.  Fruit  stalks 
very  large,  short,  iusertiug  themselves  in  a 
rather  large  depression  of  the  fruit.  Stig- 
mate  persistent  in  an  umbilic  not  very 
visible.  Olive  a  trifle  below  the  averag  ■ 
size,  length  two  and  one  half  to  three 
centim.,  wiiith  one  to  one  aud  one  fourth 
centim.  Of  elongiit_d  form,  but  large  near 
the  fruit  stalk,  with  a  tendency  of  tapering 
itself  towards  the  point;  rather  symmetrical. 
Strongly  fortifi--'d  on  one  side  at  a  point  not 
attached.  Intermediate  form  between  va 
rieties  Oliviere  aud  Lucques.  The  fruit 
changes  (passes)  in  color  from  light  green 
to  wine  red,  then  to  red  black.  The  surface 
carries  a  number  of  spots,  specks,  variega- 
tions sufficiently  visible.  Little  like  a 
plum.  Skin  fine,  bulb  abundant,  of  a  dark 
red  color,  fleshy.  Kernel  (pit)  small,  very 
elongated,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  with 
a  more  pronounced  curvature  than  is 
generally  found  in  most  olives.  Tree  of 
average  maturity. 


OnsEItVATlONS. 

The  Picholiue  is  widely  known  (spread) 
iu  certain  parts  of  Province,  particularly  so 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  Ai.v,  Tarascon, 
Marsville.  One  likewise  tncounters  it 
again  frequ.'ntly  in  Laugnedoc,  but  only 
by  its  name,  as  it  is  only  a  secondary  vari- 
.  ty  there:  perhaps  also  in  some  localities  of 
the  department  of  Gard.  It  is  a  variety 
yielding  a  good  and  regular  production, 
bving  rather  hardy  (lustic,  )  it  is  able  to 
stand  severe  ami»iitations,  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  at  Hanto  Province.  It  is 
cultivated  sometimes  for  its  oil,  but  more 
iften  for  haviug  the  fruit  picked  greeu, 
having  its  commercial  value  in  view  as  a 
(pickle)  preserve.  The  Picholiue  is  a  v  ry 
I-  licite  oliv'-.  as  much  piized  as  the  Oliv,' 
■•Verdale"  for  table  use,  aud  which  is  s  Id 
'fteu  under  the  name  of  '-Lucques,  *'  but 
■esembiing  it  a  little  only  iu  form. 

SAlLLtUN. 

Fruited  in  this  Slate  this  year  under  one 
■f  its  syuonjiu  s  of  Atro-Rubens. 

SvNo.Mjit.s— Snillcrne  (Niuies.)  Sarg  ue 
)Wa  ninor.  rotunda,  rubro-nigrig  ins. 
rurnefort.    01.  a  Atro-rubens,  Flor  Mousp, 

DESCBIPTIO.\. 

A    very    hardy    tree,    middling    or    ta'l. 
ipreadiug  out:  Iru^k  viy    big,  enlarged  at 
[he  base;  the  bark  comes  off"  lengthwise    in 
;hiu  strips  ol  blackish  color;  themuiu  lim'is 
ire  horizontal    or  i-lightly    set    up;    .shoots 
Very  numerous;  it  is  oue  of    the   varieties 
.vhieh    put    forth    the    gieatest      number. 
Biauches  pretty  vigorou.i,  generally  in  lioj- 
ited  quantity,   big,  much  bulg  d  out  at  the 
insertion,   of  dirty  yellow   color,  longitudi- 
imlly  striated  aud  covered  with  apparent  and 
uumerous  freckles;  wood  decidedly  canali. 
culate;  knots  little  prominent.    Leaf  leincec- 
late  regular,    short,  relatively  large,  (mean 
length  sis  to  s.'Ven  centim.,  width  oue  and 
one-quarter  to  one  and   one-half   centim.). 
upper    face    shining    light  green,    a   little 
wrinkled;  under  face  covered   with  a    dirty 
white    coating    pretty    abundant.      Limbs 
not  very  thick,  fl.xible;  nerves  well  deline- 
ated ou  upper  face;  mucron  well  marked  on 
the  wide  point  of  the  leaf;  hard,  short,  bejnt 
round.      Petiole    big,     short,      bent    over, 
bringing  the  leaves  upon  one  another  on  the 
same  side  of  the  branch.     The  leaf  is  near- 
ly flat,  the  edges  but  slightly  drawn  back. 
The  cover  of  the  tree,  little  provided  with 
leaves,  on  the   inside   is   always   tolerable 
thin.    Fruits  for  the   most   time   isolated, 
occasionally  grouped  in  twos,  one  two-year 
old  branches.     Peduncle  long  (fruits  hang- 
ing  down),  inserted  iu   a  light   depression 
of  the  fruit;  stigmi    persistent   in   a    well 
markeel  umbilic.    Olive  pretty  small  (length 
one  and  one  half  or  two  centim.,  width  one 
to    one   epiarter   centim.),  nearly  ovoid,   a 
trifle  oblong,    slightly    bulged    out  ou    one 
side.     The  fruit  is  deep   black  when    ripe 
aud  very  hoary;  skin  thin;  bulb  not   abuu- 
d.mt   nor    fl.shy,   juicy,    colored    a     deep 
vinous  red;  pit   big.  of  same   form   as   the 
olive;  tree  of  middling  maturity. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

The  S.eillern  is  pretty  much  cultiv.ited 
in  Provinc-',  principally  about  Aix,  anel  iu 
LangU-'doc.  It  is  a  djiicate  tree,  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  consequ_-ntly  not  many  old 
plautations  of  this  kind  can  be  found.  It 
is  nevertheless  a  merito  ious  variety,  espec- 
ially on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
its  oil.  It  briugs  out  fair  crops,  bears 
most  every  year,  aud  deserves  to  be  plant- 
ed in  the  situations  and  localities  wh-'re  the 
wiutersare  never  very  severe.  The  Saillern 
is  almost  exclusively  grown  for  the  sake  of 
its  oil. 
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BODUIT. 

(        Fruited  tbiH  year  uudtir  oue  of   Iho  syu- 
I     ooyiufs  of  Cayouue. 

SrxoNlMKH.  —  Itoagotto       (MoiitptUier, 

li  ;iuoairy),      ItoUKSfouii   (Aviyuout:   Mur- 
'     vi-ilU'tlo    (Mauouque)    Tigau    or    K.niyi-tle, 

Iiaiiro      (Uouchos-du-rboiu).        Viruiill.iu 

(Gard)  Caillose,  Cayouuu,  llouucolli.'  (Toil- 

lou;.     Olearubicans  (Uozier). 

DKBC-BtPTlON. 

Tbis  tree  ia  hardy,  balf  eiuct,  and  a  rapid 
growi-r  uiuU-r  favoriiblo  circuuistanct's; 
Jrilok  cyliudrical,  caimlicubito;  bark  black- 
iah  gray,  wriuklud;  lb.'  maiu  limba  are 
citucr  faorizoulal  or  U|irigbt:  Ibo  forms  of 
a  van.'  or  a  ball  aru  tho  moat  favorable  to 
its  d.velopimul;  aboots  very  unnierous. 
Branches  miuioroiis.  even  on  tbu  old  wood, 
hardy,  loiij-,  thin,  borizoutal  or  semi-erect, 
of  a  dcill  (jrjiy,  wrinkled,  covered  with  ul any 
small,  regularly  dislribaled  freckles;  wood 
irregularly  furrowed,  even  on  old  branches: 
knots  prominent.  L.af  lauceol.ite.  pretty 
l.ir.'r  (mean  length  five  and  one  balf  to  six 
ue  half  ceutim.,  width  oue  to  one  and 
fourth  cintim. )  ;  npper  face  deep  green 
with  pretty  numerous  punctures  stamped  on 
the  edges;  nuder  slightly  coated,  greenish 
white;  limbs  thick,  with  edges  slightly 
drawn  back;  uerves  little  marked  on  both 
(aces;  mucron  tender,  little  prominent, 
but  Well  defined  in  the  plane  of  tho  leaf. 
Petiole  short,  very  thick.  The  leaves  are 
very  uumcrous  and  the  cover  thick,  of 
deep  color;  inserted  perpendicularly  on  the 
branches,  tho  leaves  i)reseut  out  their  up- 
per face;  tho  result  is  that  the  tree  is  of  a 
deep  hue,  and  can  be  recognizjd  readily 
at  a  distance.  Fruits  distributed  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  two-year  old  brancbi  s, 
more  numerous  at  the  base;  isolated  or  in 
groups  of  two,  three  or  four,  reduncle 
pretty  long,  big  enough,  entering  into  a 
shallow  d.pressiou;  stigiua  bttle  apparent. 
Olive  undir  middle  sizj  or  small  (length 
oue  and  oue-half  to  two  centim.,|width  one 
to  oue  aud  oue-fomth  centinj. !,  ovoid  in 
form,  uarrowed  in  towards  Iwth  ends;  the 
fruit  remains  light  red  for  a  long  time,  then 
turns  to  a  rt  ddish  black;  some  olives  remain 
red  till  the  g.neral  ripens,  hence  its  char- 
acteristic name  of  Eouget.  It  is  speckled 
with  pretty  numerous  dots  well  marked  on 
the  red  or  reddish  background;  not  very 
hoary;  (rua  rather  shiny;  skin  pretty 
thick;  pulji  Ueshy,  colored  by  au  abundant 
vinous  led  juice;  pit  middling  or  small, 
of  elongated  ovoid  form;  very  lato  variety. 

OUSIiaVATlO.VS. 

Thu  Rouget  is  altogether  u  very  hardy 
Tarioly,  aud  very  p  eoious  for  propagation 
iu  poor  laud.  It  thrives  in  the  ijarriijuc 
(waste  lands),  soils  of  Herault  even  in  the 
midst  of  calcareous  rocks,  where  it  would 
seem  no  vegetation  could  exist.  Under 
such  very  unfavorable  conditions  the 
Kouget  developes  to  a  aati.ifuctory  sizes 
aud  bears  regular  crops.  In  the  rjftrri'jiu!), 
lovered  by  a  layer  of  mellow  land  more  or 
less  gravelly,  the  lioug.t  bears  most  every 
year,  and  abundantly.  The  frosts  of  the 
very  severest  winters  have  spared  this 
variety,  and  very  important  planlalion, 
can  easily  be  found,  the  age  of  which  cer 
taiuly  exceed  2W0  years  on  an  average.  It 
had  multiplied  greatly  iu  LanguedoQ  be- 
fore the  developmeut  of  viueyards.  Tho 
IWuget  yields  au  oil  of  fair  quality.  A 
great  qiiantity  of  this  olive  is  consumed  iu 
the  form  of  pickles.  For  the  hitter  use 
they  aro  gathered  up  when  yet  reddish. 

VKUDALK. 

Fruiting  iu  several   parts  of  this  State. 


At  Saratoga  it  u  iu  bearing  on  very  stoop 
side  hills,  so  steep  they  can  hardly  be  cul- 
tivated. Tho  trees  this  year  were  full  of 
fruit  and  doing  woll. 

SvNONVMKs  -Verdaou,  Verdau,  Vereau, 
.\veuturier  (Frejjs.)  Calasseu  (Lorgues 
Var.)  Olea  veridula,  Gouan,  Flor.  Monsji, 
OIca  medi.!  rotunda  viridia,  rouni«/or(. 
Olivo  verdago,  Tablada. 

DK8CBIPTION. 

This  tree  is  of  dwarf  habit,  half  erect 
and  has  little  vigor;  trunk  thin,  short, 
conical,  canaliculate,  with  bark  rough  and 
greenish-gray;  branches  slightly  drooping, 
principally  those  at  the  top  of  tho  tree; 
the  tree  has  a  geueral  form  of  a  ball,  with 
a  light  cover;  the  roots  do  uot  penetrate  to 
a  great  depth,  and  the  tree  is  frequently 
rooted  out  by  strong  winds.  Snoots  scarce, 
easily  grafted.  Branches  are  not  numer- 
ous; upright  or  slightly  inclined,  inserted 
at  a  right  angle,  of  u  dirty  yellow  or  ll^ht 
yellowish  gray  color;  freckles  scarce  and 
dim,  knots  pretty  prominent.  Leaves 
liuear,  short,  very  narrow,  well  cbaractei- 
ized  by  their  feeble  diiueusiuns.  Ljogth, 
five  to  sis  eentim.;  width,  one-half  to  throe- 
quarter  ctnlini.  Nerves,  very  prominent, 
of  light  green;  edges  drawn  back  and  form- 
iug  a  regular  well  marked  channel.  Mucron 
not  detached,  little  prominent,  little  acute, 
situated  in  the  piano  of  the  leaf,  slightly 
inclined  iu  the  direction  of  its  curvature ; 
upper  face  dull  light  green,  a  little  wrinkled ! 
under  face  dull  white;  limb  of  medium 
thickness;  petiole  short,  thiu,  bent  round 
BO  as  to  bring  the  upper  faces  of  opposite 
leaves  together;  all  the  leaves  are  situated 
iu  the  same  plane  on  the  branch,  aud  fre- 
quently form  with  tho  latter  a  very  acute 
angle.  The  leaves  are  pretty  numerous  at 
tho  ends  of  the  branches,  scarce  elsewhere ; 
cover  of  the  tree  light.  Fruits  isolated, 
never  gathered  in  great  numbers,  with  ped- 
unclo  of  middling  length,  thin,  dirty  green, 
iuserted  into  a  shallow  depression;  big, 
nearly  round,  slightly  truncated  at  the 
top  iii/i(iM/i(iii(i/orm  (funnel-shaped);  very 
green  till  nearly  ripe,  then  of  a  vinous  red, 
and  finally  of  a  deep  black,  somewhat  dull; 
very  hoary  at  maturity;  olive  soft,  with 
pretty  thick  skiu;  pulp  tleshy  aud  little 
juicy;  pit  very  big,  of  same  form  as  the 
olive,  with  surface  but  slightly  furrowed; 
very  early. 

ODSEKVATIONS. 

Tho  Verdalo  is  much  cultivated  in  Lau- 
guedoc,  notably  about  Montpellier,  Beziers, 
aud  iu  Gard;  it  is  exclusively  cultivated  in 
some  comninaes  (for  instance  Auiane,  Her- 
ault), where  green  olives  for  table  use  are 
prepared  on  a  large  scale.  The  Verdalo  is 
also  found  in  Vaucluse  aud  in  JSuuvhes-Ju- 
lilioiia,  but  not  so  extensively  as  in  Lau- 
guedoc.  It  is  a  very  early  olive,  but  little 
productive  of  oil;  it  also  rots  pretty  quick- 
ly when  fully  ripe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Verdalo  deserves  to  be  propagated  when 
green  olives  are  wanted,  for  it  is  a  nice 
olive,  generally  much  appreciated  for  the 
table,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  very  import- 
ant trade;  it  must,  however,  be  set  out  only 
in  good  ground,  or  iu  grouud  of  medium 
quality,  as  its  productions  fall  out  iu  bad 
soil.  The  Verdalo  is  pretty  sensitive  to 
cold,  and  the  dropping  ofl:  of  tho  olives 
frequently  diminishes  the  crop. 

OUVIEUE. 

Sv.NoNVMKs— Ouliviero,  Oullivicre,  Ouli- 
vieira.  (Uerault).  Pointuo  (Ueranll); 
rounchudubarralenquu  (rrovence).  Gal- 
liuenque,  Galiuenque,  A'oiifT,  Amunux, 
(Iiaugaedoc).    Livicre,    Lauriue.     Jioixr. 


Miohelonque.  Amortux.  (Gard).  (?) 
Bouteyeuquc.  .^rnoreui  (Beaucaire). 
Plant  d'Aiguierea.  Amoftux  (Marseille). 
Angelou  Sago  Keynaud  (Gard).  (?)  Ouulia 
(Itoussillon).  Olea  curopaea  media  ob- 
longa  angttlosa  ihnutn  i'lor.  Mousp.  Olea 
europaea  laurifolia.  Eisao.  Olea  frnctu 
majuscule  et  oblougo.     TourmfuH. 

DKSCBIITION. 

This  Ireo  is  hardy,  never  of  a  very  large 
size,  and  spreads  out;  truak  cylindrical; 
bark  blackish  gray,  full  of  fissures  about 
the  trunk  aud  heavier  limbs;  comes  off  iu 
short  regular  strips;  the  heavy  limbs  are 
either  horizontal  or  inclined  downward, 
their  many  brauehes  falling  to  tho  ground; 
the  whole  tree  looks  like  a  cylinder  much 
broader  tliau  high;  has  usually  but  few 
shoots.  Tho  youug  branches  are  vigorous, 
bent  ronud,  spirally  arranged,  and  grow 
out  at  an  acute  angle;  they  change  from  a 
clear  ashy  gray  to  a  blackish  gray  after  the 
first  year;  tho  wood  quite  quadrangular  at 
tho  outset  becomes  cylindrical  as  the 
branches  grow  older;  besprinkled  wiih  light 
browu  freckles,  .slightly  striated;  medium 
size  knots.  Leaves  oblong,  oval,  lanceo- 
late, laigj  to  very  large  (mean  length,  eight 
to  nine  ceutim.,  ten  to  oloveu  eentim.  in 
exceptional  cases;  mean  width,  ono  and 
one-quarter  to  ouo  and  a  half  eentim.  up  to 
two  eentim.  ou  the  hardier  stock).  Upper 
faeo  of  shining  light  green;  thick,  even 
white  coating  ou  lower  face;  limb  thick 
with  edges  much  drawn  back,  forming  a' 
channel;  nerves  appearing  only  ou  upper 
face;  mucron  long,  acute,  bent  round  to- 
ward the  under  face  of  the  leaf;  petiole 
middling,  iuserted  at  a  very  acute  angle, 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  brauehes  where 
the  leaves  are  habitually  accumuhitiug. 
The  leaves  aro  very  numerous,  aud  the 
cover  of  the  tree  thick;  they  are,  besides, 
drawn  up,  presenting  out  their  under  sur- 
face, so  that  when  seen  at  a  distanoo  the 
tree  has  a  very  peculiar  whitish  appearance. 
Fruits  gathered  up  at  the  base  of  two-year 
old  branches;  almost  exclusively  on  droop- 
ing, seldom  ou  dressed,  branches;  often  iu 
groups  of  two  aud  throe;  peduncle  long,  of 
middling  thickness,  entering  the  fruit  in  a 
rather  deep  depression;  stigma  little  ap- 
parent iu  au  umbilic  littlo  marked  at  the 
poiut  of  the  fruit;  olive  of  medium  size, 
length,  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  and  one- 
fourth  Ceutim.,  width,  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  eentim.,  Uatteued  out  at  the  insertion; 
of  cylindro-conicil  shape,  but  slightly 
bulged  ou  ono  side;  little  elongated  aud 
ending  abinptly  by  a  promiuout  and  well 
delineated  {loiut,  hence  tho  charac- 
teristic name  of  po'mlut  (pointed)  un- 
der which  it  is  known  iu  certain  locali- 
ties. The  fruit  chauges  from  green  to 
red,  and  finally  becomes,  at  maturity 
of  a  bluish  black  color,  with  a  few  spots  of 
dark  red;  it  is  dimly  dotted,  hard  when  ripe, 
and  Very  hoary;  thiu  skin;  pulp  whitish, 
coloreil  by  dirty  red  and  not  abundant 
juice;  pit  pretty  large,  of  the  general  form 
of  the  oUve,  with  wrinkled  surface,  and  a 
Very  sharp  poiut;  tree  of  second  maturity. 

OliSEBVATtO.NS. 

The  Oliviere  is  ouo  of  tho  most  ancient 
varieties  of  olive  trees,  cultivated  in  certain 
parts  of  Languedoc.  Amoreux  states  this 
fact  ill  his  Traitt  dt  ftKiuicre,  published  at 
the  end  of  the  lastoeutury ;  "The  Oul'attiimin- 
chudu  is  ouo  of  tho  most  common  around 
Montpellier,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  oue 
to  be  seen  about  Narbonne,aud  throughout 
Languedoc  as  far  as  Breziers."  There  are 
but  few  of  these  largo  plantations  remain- 
ing to-day,  but  the  Oliviere,  either  itloae 


or  mingled  with  other  varieties,  may  bo 
found  in  almost  cverj-  place  where  the  land 
owners  have  preserved  trees  enough  for 
their  supply  of  oil  so  that  if  the  Oliviere 
eauuot  bo  considered  Iho  most  cultivated 
variety,  it  is  tho  most  widely  spread  iu  Lan- 
guedoc. It  exists  also  iu  Provence,  in 
lloussillon,  in  Algeria,  and  iu  certain  parlii 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Oliviere  is  a  very 
hardy  tree  of  great  long  evity.  sturdy,  and 
withstands  without  much  injury  tho  most 
severe  frosts.  This  opinion  is  shared  by 
llozier  Laure,  who  considering  this  variety 
as  Sensitive  to  cold,  has  undoubtedly  madu 
his  observations  in  damp  regions,  where  it 
was  commonly  met  with  in  former  times, 
ft  grows  to  perfection  only  iu  a  rather  rich 
soil.  In  soils  that  aro  too  dry  or  too  poor 
quality,  its  vigor  lessens;  iU  production  is 
affected  and  it  becomes  then  inferior  to 
more  robust  varieties.  In  suitable  ground 
tho  Oliviere  is  very"  productive,  it  bears 
abundantly  and  most  every  y.nr.  Tho 
quality  of  the  oil  expressed  from  the  Oliviere 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  thu 
soil  where  it  is  grown;  good  when  grown  in 
grav.lly  or  light  soil;  the  oil  is,  on  the  other 
baud  turbid,  that  is,  full  of  sediment,  when 
coming  out  of  damp  or  rich  lands.  Iu  the 
latter  case  it  is  little  liked  for  tablo  use. 
Owing  to  its  vigor  the  Oliviere  withstands 
without  much  inconvenience  severe  pruning 
and  even  the  heavy  amputations  to  which 
it  is  at  times  subj  eted.  Tho  obi  wood 
gives  new  shoots  easily  aud  can  very  well 
be  grafted.  Most  of  the  hardy  varieties 
however,  possess  the  same  qualities.. 

LtTCQUES. 

This  variety  is  now  fruiting  at  Livcrmore, 
Cal. 

Synovmes —  Olive  de  Lueques,  Luo- 
quoise  (Basses-Alps).  Oliverolle  (Beziors.) 
Odorante.  Olea  minor,  Lucousis,  frue- 
tu  oblougo,  incuvo,  ojorato  ( I'ourue- 
forg).  Olea  europaea  ceratiearpa  (Clem- 
ente.) 

DESCBtrnoN. 

Tree  of  middling  vigor  and  development; 
semi  erect;  cylindrical  trunk;  tho  bark 
comes  off  easily  iu  long  strips,  so  that  thu 
trunk  is  often  almost  laid  bare;  tho  main 
limbs  are  either  horizoutal  or  erect;  as  a 
whole,  the  tree  habitually  takes  the  shape  of 
a  vase,  a  ball, or  sometimes  of  an  umbrella, 
according  to  the  mode  of  trimming;  shoals 
scarce;  branches  hardy,  long,  straight, erect 
or  horizontal;  young  branohes  pretty 
numerous,  situated  upou  the  limbs  at  a  right 
"UK'o,  g.norally  drooping, of  a  decided  gray 
color,  longitudinally  striated  and  covered 
with  a  great  numbjr  of  freckles;  wood  oi 
hexagon  form,  especially  at  tho  eud  of 
young  branches;  promiuent  knots. 

Leaf  subliuear  lanceolate,  pretty  long, 
but  narrow  (meou  length  six  to  nine 
ceutim.,  width  three-fourths  to  ono  and  one- 
fourth  Ceutim. ) ;  upper  face  light  green  dull, 
somewhat  wrinkled;  under  face  covered 
with  a  dirty  while  thin  coating;  limbs  not 
very  thick;  nerves  little  marked,  even  on 
upper  face;  mucrou  acute,  short,  beat 
round  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf;  [letiole  long, 
thin,  bent  round.  The  leaf  is  drawn  back 
at  the  edges,  it  is  nnequilateml,  and  as- 
sumes tho  shape  of  a  very  much  elongated 
crescent,  ending  by  the  mucron;  the  cover 
of  the  tree  is  pretty  light,  owing  to  the  lim  ■ 
ited  uumber  of  leaves,  their  relative  small. 
Uess,  aud  the  divorgent  disposition  of  the 
branches. 

Fruits  often  isolated,  distributed  for  tho 
most  part  at  the  base  of  the  young  branch- 
es; pe-duncto  long,  thiu,  eutering  iuto  a 
shallow  depression  of  tho  fruit;  stigma  per- 
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sistent  iu  a  well-marked  umbulic;  olive 
pretty  big,  leugth  two  andone-balf  to  tbree 
oentim.,  width  one  and  oue-fourth  to  one 
and  one-half,  of  the  form  of  a  crescent  or 
a  keel,  having  both  ends  bent  round,  and 
the  opposite  side  to  the  curvature  nearly 
rectilinear,  which  makes  it  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar shape.  The  fruit  chauges  from  a  light 
green  to  a  shining  bluish  black;  very  little 
boary;  the  surface  is  slightly  speekled; 
thin  skin;  abundant  pulp;  pit  pretty  big,  of 
similar  form  as  that  of  the  fruit,  bent  round 
at  both  ends,  with  furrowed  surface,  end- 
ing by  two  points,  the  lower  being  the 
sharper;  fruit  ripens  early. 

OBSEBVATIOKS. 

The  Lucques  is  not  a  very  common  va- 
riety ;^it  is  found  in  large  tracts  in  France 
only  where  the  propagation  of  olives  for  the 
table  forms  a  special  industry.  It  seems  to 
have  originated  iu  Italy,  where  it  grows  in 
several  places,  notably  at  Verona.  It  is 
commonly  found  in  Languedoc,  around 
Beziers,  Montpellier,  dime's,  Lunel,  but  it 
is  little  cultivated  in  Provence,  except  iu 
the  Ifower  Alps;  it  is  also  found  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Oriental  Pyrenees,  whence  it 
was  brought  to  Spain. 

The  Lucques  is  a  tolerably  vigorous  tree, 
of  medium  longevity.  All  writers  who 
have  studied  this  variety  consider  it  as  very 
enduring  in  cold  weather  and  adapted  for 
cultivation  on  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  olive  tree  region.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  most  various  situations,  but  it  grows  to 
better  advantage  and  gives  larger  crops  on 
deep,  hilly  lauds;  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  yarrigue  soib  (waste  lands),  or 
those  of  poor  quality,  in  which  It  gives  in- 
ferior results.  The  production  of  the 
Lucques  is  relatively  small,  but  this  cause 
of  inferiority  is  partly  compensated  by  the 
beauty  and  excellent  quality  of  the  olives 
gathered  green  for  pickling  purposes.  It  is 
the  most  highly  prized  and  best  table  olive, 
and  it  always  commands  the  highest  price 
in  the  market  when  gathered  at  the  right 
time.  The  oil  furnished  by  the  Lucques  is 
of  very  good  quality,  but  its  fruits  are  very 
seldom  used  for  that  purpose;  except  in 
cases  of  disease,  the  olives  are  always  gath- 
ered up  green  as  stated  above. 

PIGAiE. 

Synontmes. — Pigaou  (Herault).  Pigalle 
Amoreaux  (Montpellier),  Nimes.  Beziers. 
Pigatado,  Amoreaux^  (Karbonue).  Pognue, 
Amoreaux  (Grassej,  Pigau,  Marbree,  Ti- 
quetee,  Rozier,  Olea  minor  rotunda,  ex  ru- 
bro  et  nigro  variegata,Ga7-itit!?  Olea  variegata 
Go^^an.  Flor.  Monsp.  (?)  Olea  pignola. 
Bisso. 

DESCEtPTION. 

This  tree  is  tall,  semi-erect,  and  hardy, 
canaliculate  trunk;  bark  grayish,  knotty, 
coming  ofi'in  large  pieces  about  the  trunk 
and  primary  ramifications.  The  main  limbs 
are  most  always  upright  or  semi-erect 
seldom  horizontal.  It  is  one  of  the  tallest 
olive  trees  of  Langnedoc,  when  allowed  to 
grow  without  heavy  amputations.  Shoots 
numerous  and  hardy.  Branches  numerous, 
hardy,  big,  smooth,  of  dirty  gray  color, 
much  swollen  at  their  insertion,  which  is  at 
an  acute  angle;  wood  slightly  channeled 
on  young  branches,  with  small  freckles, 
not  numerous  and  irreguhirly  scattered; 
knots*little  prominent.  The  branches  are 
slightly  drooping  in  general, leaf  lanceolate, 
rather  short,  large  enough,  mean  length  sis 
to  seven  centim.,  width  one  and  one-fourth 
to  one  and  three-fourths,  a  little  drawn  in 
towards  the  insertion;  upper  face  deep 
green,  smooth,  riddled  with  small  white 
punctures,  very    well    marked  (peculiar); 


under  laco  greenish  white;  limbs  thick  and 
a  little  coriaceous,  with  edges  slightly  drawn 
back,  so  that  the  leaf  has  pretty  much  the 
appearance  of  a  wide  and  shallow  channel; 
nerves  a  little  prominent  on  the  under  face 
only;  petiole  big.  short,  straight,  growing 
out  of  the  branch  at  almost  a  right  angle. 
The  leaves  are  regularly  distributed  ou  the 
young  brauehes,  and  almost  perpuudi(^llar 
lo  the  latter;  they  are  numerous  enough, but 
owing  to  the  tree  fipreadiugout  pretty  much 
as  a  rule,  the  cover  of  the  tree  is  not  very 
thick.  Fruits  regularly  distributi  d  ou  the 
whole  length  of  the  branch,  isolated  or 
grouped;  peduuele  long  enough,  big,  light 
yellow,  inserted  into  a  deep  deprfssion; 
stigma  little  apparent;  olive  rather  big,  mean 
length  two  to  two  and  one-half  centim., 
width  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one- 
half ;  cylindrical, regular,  oblong, rotindid  ofl' 
at  both  ends;  red  at  first,  the  fruit  finally  be- 
comes a  deep  black;  hoary  to  a  small  de- 
gree and  but  for  a  short  while  gets  very 
shiny;  upon  this  shiny  backgrouml  come 
out  numerous  white  dots,  well  defiutd, 
hence  its  name  of  Pigale.  This  olive  re- 
mains firm  uutil  ripe;  skin  thick;  pulp 
fleshy,  little  juicy,  colored  white  or  light 
vinous  red;  pit  big,  of  regular  shape  as  the 
olivelitself ;  late  variety. 

CBSEEVATIONS. 

The  Pigalo  is  a  commendable  variety. 
Granting  that  its  production  is  somewhat 
curtailt^d  by  its  luxuriant  growth  of  wood, 
thefruits  are  of  good  quality  and  fit  for 
table  use,  as  well  as  giving  a  great  deal  of 
oil  of  excellent  quality.  The  lai'gest 
plantations  of  this  variety  were  formerly 
around  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  and  Nimes; 
some  important  ones  are  still  found  iu  the 
garrigues  of  the  Conivmne  of  Saint  Georges^ 
near  Montpellier;  it  is  also  met  with  in 
Provence,  especially  about  Aix.  As  this 
olive  ripens  very  late  it  cannot  be  gathered 
only  late  in  winter,  when  often  its  surface  gets 
wrinkled  on  account  of  the  frost.  It  would 
be  opportune  in  large  plantations  to  mingle 
the  Pigale  with  earlier  varieties,  so  as  to 
have  ample  time  for  picking. 

VABIETIES     INTBODUCED    IN    CALIFOENIA. 

The  main  object  in  describing  the  vari- 
eties herein  mentioned  is  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  and  in  order  to  straighten,  if 
possible,  the  nomenclature  of  the  olive, 
which  is  a  very  mixed  one.  There  are  va- 
rieties now  fruiting  in  this  State  known 
only  by  some  of  their  synonymes.  In  one 
case  a  variety  was  propagated  under  three 
synonymes,  and  this  fact  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,^discovered  until  the  trees  fruited. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  nurserymen  abroad, 
where  so  many  names  have  been  given  to 
varieties,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
identity  of  a  certain  variety  by  its  name 
is  very  difficult  and  is  only  known  by 
few. 

The  following  varieties  are  now  fruiting 
in  several  parts  of  this  State,  and  are  of  the 
earlier  kinds.  Other  varieties  and  the  late 
ones  will  be  described,  with  general  obser- 
vations thereto  in  a  subsequent  article, 

PENDOULIEE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  (July  2,  1888),  I  reported  this 
variety  as  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Mission.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
trees  from  which  the  specimens  were  taken, 
and  from  which  the  cuts  were  made,  had  not 
been  cultivated  or  pruned  for  five  years. 
Tree  is  a  beautiful  one,  of  vigorous  growth 
and  of  large  dimensions;  branches  drooping 
(weeping)  iu  character;  color  of  wood  light 
green,  yiiih  smooth,  clear  surface;   it  is  a 


tree  of  very  good  production. ^Fruit  large, 
generally  accumulatiug  singly  in  opposite 
directions,  also  by  twos  ou  the  fruit  stem; 
length,  one  and  one-eighth  inches;  width, 
three  fourths;  color,  wine  red,  changing  to 
deep  blue  black;  has  on  the  surface  a  num- 
ber of  very  smoll  white  sptcks,  which  are 
quite  visible,  but  very  miuuto .  Pit 
(kernel)  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
tapering  at  the  upper  end,  broad  at  cent- r, 
with  a  curve  commencing  about  the  ceutt-r 
down  to  the  point. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

At  Vac.iville  this  variety  is  growing  in  the 
'•rchard  of  Mr.  A.  Montpellier.  Mr.  Mont- 
pellier imported  his  trees  from  Italy  iu  1885, 
They  have  been  planted  three  years;  oue 
of  the  trees  bore  fruit  for  the  first  time  bist 
year.  This  year  all  bore  fruit  (five  trees)  ex 
cepliug  oue  that  h*\s  not  received  any  irriga- 
tion. Since  the  trees  were  i>l  anted  they  have 
rec^ved  very  pood  care —  Ihey  have  all 
been  irrigated  excepting  oue,  this  nou  irri- 
'^-ated  tree  receiving  the  same  treatment, 
has  m.ide  fair  growth,  but  it  is  not  one- 
t.  nth  the  size  of  the  other  trees,  and  frou' 
present  indications  it  will  bo  b  veral  year 
b  fore  it  will  bear.  Tha  fruit  ripened  ii 
the  first  part  of  October. 

At  Sonoma  this  v  iriety  is  growiug  in  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Rixford.  Mr.  Ri^. 
ford  imported  his  trees  fiom  France  some 
ten  years  ago.  The  trees  four  years  after 
plauting,  bore  fruit  iu  great  numbers,  aud 
have  continued  to  bear  good  and  regular 
crops  every  year;  they  ripen  at  Sonoma  iu 
November.  During  the  la-^t  five  years  (the 
place  having  been  rented),  the  trees  re- 
ceived no  cultivation  or  pruning.  Notwith- 
standing thi:?,  their  production  has  been 
good,  although  the  fruit  has  been  some- 
what small.  Mr.  Geo.  E.Ladd  of  Atwater, 
Merced  county,  has  also  a  few  trees,  which 
bore  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time.  They 
ripened  there  about  the  same  time  as  at 
Vacaville, 

UANZANILLO. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  of  irregular  orange 
shape.  Color,  brilliant  purple,  changing 
when  mature  to  deep  blue  black,  svith  very 
minute  -white  specks.  Pit  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  and  difl'erent  from  those  of  ony 
other  olive.  This  is  an  early  variety.  I 
obtained  specimens  of  it  in  the  early  part 
of  October. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

At  the  orchard  of  Don  Jann  Gallegos,  at 
the  Mission,  San  Jose,  I  saw  several  large 
trees  of  this  variety  that  were  loaded 
with  fruit.  From  all  appearances  the  tree 
is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  prolific  bearer;  the 
fruit  being  large  makes  it  easy  of  handling. 
Mr,  George  E.  Ladd  of  Atwater,  has  also  a 
few  trees  which  bore  fruit  this  year,  ma 
turing  there  much  ahead  of  the  above 
named  place.  Dr.  J.  M.  Stewart  of  Santa 
Cruz,  has  several  trees  in  bearing.  There 
are  also  a  few  trees  in  bearing  at  San  Jose, 
Niles,  and  Santa  Barbara.  This  olive  is 
excellent   for  pickling  and  for  oil. 

BUBBA. 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety;  fruit  me- 
dium small,  but  bears  heavy  aud  regular 
crops.  This  olive  is  best  suited  for  oil,  but 
is  also  used  for  pickling,  I  saw  trees  of 
this  variety  in  full  bearing  in  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  John  Rock  at  San  Jose,  The  trees 
were  quite  large,  and  the  limbs  were  very 
thickly  covered  with  fruit;  iu  fact  it  was  a 
wonder  to  me  that  the  trees  were  able  to 
hold  the  weight  of  such  a  heavy  crop  with- 
out beiug  propped.  At  Livermore,  in  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  I  also 
saw  treea  of  this  variet;^  in  fruit,  the  trees 


only  having  been  planted  two  years.  This 
tree  begins  to  fruit  quite  young,  and  is  a 
prolific  bearer. 

MACKOCABPA. 

Fruit  very  larg**,  uf  light  purple  color, 
changing  to  red  blaek  when  mature;  fruits 
accumulate  on  the  bi;incheB  singly  and  iu 
twos,  iu  opposite*  directions;  tree  is  of  small 
dimensions,  aud  drooping  in  charaeter; 
the  leaf  is  small  and  narrow;  an  early 
variety.  Th'-  fruit  is  only  used  fur  pickhip, 
to  which  purjioso  it  is  well  suited;  they 
contain  very  little  oil  which  is  not  of  good 
quality. 

trVABIA. 

This  is  a  valuable  olive,  both  for  pickUa 
aud  for  oil;  fruit  hangs  in  large  cluritern,  uf 
i  bluish-blitck  grape  color,  resembling  a 
i-'luster  of  grapes.  I  have  counted  as  m:iny 
IS  fifteen  large  ripe  berries  on  a  cluster;  a 
>'ipid  grower  and  a  very  prolific  bearer*,  I 
■ousider  this  variety  oue  of  the  most  valu- 
ible.  Tiii-i  olive  is  now  fruiiiug  Jtt  San 
lose,  NiUs,  aud  Saratoga. 

A 'BO-VlALArEA. 

Fruit   medium    to  largj,   of  a  d -ep  blue 

■  laek  color;  tree  is  a  vigorous  growrr,  of  a 

.'eepiug   habit  and  of  goo  1   priHlneliun;  a 

ost   valuable  variety  both  for  pickl-s  and 

for  oil. 

PENDULINA. 

This  is  a  handsome  tree  and  a  good 
)earer;  fruit  m-'dium  tolurge;  rip-ns  early. 
Ptie  fruit  is  said  to  prodiicj  a  fiuo  grad  ^  of 
jil.  It  is  used  for  pickling  considerably, 
ooth  in  its  rip.^  aud  green  state.  This  year 
the  fruit  ripened  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber. This  variety  is  found  growing  iu 
several  parts  of  the  Livermore  valley,  Sau- 
ta  Cruz,  San  Jose,  Kiles  and  Mission  Sua 
Jose. 

COLtTMELLA. 

Synonymes — Loaime,  Pasala,Colnmballa, 
I  consider  this  variety  a  most  valuable 
acquisition,  because  of  its  productiveness- 
and  fruit  of  superipr  quality.  The  weight- 
of  the  fruit  generally  brings  the  branches- 
to  the  ground,  unless  they  be  propped> 
The  fruit  is  of  a  very  clear  yellow  color 
b.^fore  maturity,  therefore,  most  valuable 
for  a  pickling  olive.  The  tree  is  a  rapid 
gro  ver  of  medium  dimensions,  stocky,  aud 
well  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
fruit.  This  variety  is  found  growiug  at 
Livermore,  San  Jose,  Niles,  and  Saratoga. 
The  fruit  through  the  mouths  of  November 
and  December  retains  its  yellowish  color, 
then  changes  to  wino  red,  and  when  ma- 
ture to  blue  black, 

BEDDING     PIceOLINE     ( CAL. ) 

This  litcie  olive  was  iutrodiiced  into  this 
State  several  years  ago;  it  is  a  tree  of  small 
dimensions;  fruit  sm.dl,  of  a  deep  blua 
black  color;  the  fruit  is  gathered  on  cloths, 
being  stripped  from  the  limb  with  a  hand 
wooden  comb.  The  fruit  makes  good  oil, 
and  a  sweet  pickle,  but  it  is  best  suited  as 
a  stock.  The  true  name  of  this  olive  is  un- 
known. I  also  fail  to  find  it  described  iu  any 
book  on  the  olive;  possibly  in  its  native 
country  it  grows  to  better  proportions  than 
here.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Picholiue 
type. 

MISSION. 

This  tree  is  of  good  production,  and  of 
very  large  dimensions;  fruit  varies  in  fonu; 
several  types  have  been  observed  ou  some 
trees;  this  is  somewhat  peculiar,  as  among 
other  varieties  this  does  not  occur.  The 
fruit  hangs  ou  the  branches  singly,  in 
twos,  threes,  and  also  iu  clusters;  color, 
deep  purple  changing  to  jet  black.  It  car-  . 
I  ries  on  its  suiface  uumeroua  white  specks,  i 
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but  gradoiilly  Ibey  disappear  apou   riptu- 
iDg;  a  free  stone;  ripens  late. 

OB.-KKVATI&Nd. 

There    are    Be%eml    "types"  of  what  is 
kiuiwu    to  bo  the  *' MisKiou  "  olive.     Dif- 
fi  rent    types  are  found  iu   almost  every  old 
"rchnrd   in  the   Stale.     At  the  Mission  Sai 
'hi',  ^Ir.  John  Rock  and  mytklf  discovert  d 
-  vt  n  types  in  the  Mission  Orchaad;    Bouit 
are  early  and  Rome  are  lutt-;    some  are  long 
and    pointed,  while  others    are  round.     Ai 
tbia  pluce    we    diRcover*  d  a  tree  that  is  dif- 
ferent   from   any  that  I   bavo    seen.     Tbtit 
tree    is  ovt  r  ti  hundred   years   old,  and  its 
branches    were    heavily    laden    witb    vcr^ 
large    berries.     The    fruit  is   of  eitrn  larg> 
BIZ*-,     and    very    early.       At   the    time  w. 
visited    tlie     place    (November    15ib),     no 
green  fruit  could  be  seen  on  that  trt^-.     Thi 
habit  of  this  tree  is  also  diff<  rent  from  a.u\ 
other    Mib'sit  u    tree.     It    has    a    weej-in^ 
babit,    nseuibling  a  willow,    having  a  wil- 
low-like It  af.     Alongside   of  Ibis  tree  wen 
sevi  nd    other  trees  of  the  same   ng»  ;    th< 
trunk    of  one  of  them    measured  five    feel 
four  and  Ihn  e-quarter  inehes  iu  circumfer- 
ence, at  abont    four  feet  from  the   grouud. 
All  these  trtes   receive  the  same    care  and 
are   on  tbe  same   kind    of  soil.     The  Mis- 
sion is  a  tree  of  great  longevity,  and  (host 
trees    now  growing  ut  the  various  Missiuns 
throughout    thi>    State,    in   the    prime    of 
li.jtltb,    over  a    hnndred     yeors    old,    are 
'  ii'tigb    to    subslautiate      Ibis    statement, 
therefore,    no   comment  is  needed.     It  is  a 
tree  that  has  done    exceedingly  wtll  in  (his 
State,  and  bttttr  when  prop.?rly  cared  for; 
and  can    be  found  growing  and  fruiting  iu 
almost   every    county.     I  have   seen  state. 
meuts   pablifhed,  in  which    the  writer  con- 
tend that  this  olive  is   uot    worth  propagat- 
ing,    that    it  is   the   wild  olivti   of  France 
How    absnrd     those   statements    are,    and 
none  but  the  non-informed  could  give  them 
utterance.     To  the    Missionary  Fathers  we 
owe    much    for    having     iutrodnced    and 
planted  this  tree  in  our  midst,  and  although 
they    have  gone   beyond,  from    where    no 
traveler  returns,  these  trees  stand  to-day  as 
a  fit  monument  to  them  for  tho  good  they 
have    accomplished.     For    over   a   century 
they  bave   furnished  fruit  for  food,  and  oil 
to  heal  the    sick,   therefore,  they  shonld  be 
honored  as  upon  the  sacred  soil  in  which 
they  dwell. 


WAKPABC    AOAINHT     IX'MCCT    PCaTS. 


ALL     IN   A   HALF    CENTtRY. 


The  unification  of  Italy. 

Tho  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  French   revolution  of  1848. 

The  discovery   of  photography. 

The    laying  of  the  ocean  cable. 

The   invention  of  tho  telephone. 

The   emancipation  of  Bussian  serfs. 

The   discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

The  overthrow  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power. 

The  establiabmeot  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation. 

The  extension  of  Russian  power  into 
Central  Asia. 

The  great  Franco-German  war  and  the 
unification  of  Germany. 

Tho  great  civil  war  and  tho  abolition  of 
slavery  in  tho  United  States. 

Tho  rise  and  full  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
establishment  of  the  French   Republic. 

The  discovery  of  tho  sources  of  the  Nile 
and  Niger,  and  tho  exploration  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa. 


Bnbscribe  for  th»>  MitRrnANT. 


The  following  essay  by  U.  P.  Stabler. 
Secretary  of  tho  Suiter  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  read  at  the  recent  Fruit 
Growers'  Convtnlion  iu  Chico: 

Frnit  enlturo  in  California  is  now  as- 
suming vast  proportions,  and  every  depart- 
mtnt  is  b«ing  thoroughly  worked  up  by  en- 
erg«  tic  m<^n.  The  Fruit  Union  has  proven 
ittit  If  eminently  successful  and  insun  s  a 
market  for  the  California  fruit-grower,  in 
the  Fast,  for  an  almost  unlimited  oatpnt  of 
green  fruit.  The  Dried-Fruit  AHKociaiion 
wilt  donblttss  do  the  same  for  him  for  bis 
dried  fruit.  The  success  of  these  two  enter- 
prises at  once  puts  thefruit  business  iu  Ibi-^ 
State  on  a  soniid  babis,  commercially,  and 
uo  doubt  will  be  the  cause  of  many  engag- 
ing in  the  business  in  the  near  future. 

Hut  there  are  yet  serious  hindrances  to 
(be  uliiuiute  8ucc«  ss  of  the  business,  wbicL. 
if  not  ovrrcome  and  counteracted,  will  in  » 
great  measure  reduce  the  profits  and  may 
Seriously  cripple  what  now  promises  to  rank 
with  thi-  UK.st  prominent  ludnslrits  of  (he 
Slate.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  Ihreiit- 
eued  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  frnit 
intensU  of  the  State  is  the  prevalence  of 
tiepredatiug  insects  on  both  vine  and 
tree. 

N<  arly  every  branch  of  industry  is  af- 
fect* d  by  injurious  insects.  Earth,  air  and 
thest'aswarm  wiib  them.  All  cropstbrough- 
out  the  couutry  are  more  or  less  injured  by 
lh«  m,  and  many  are  entirely  mined  by  their 
depredations.  Cotton  and  tobacco  in  the 
Semth,  potatoes  and  corn  in  the  West,  and 
wheat  and  rye  in  the  North  have  often  been 
rendered  entirely  profitless  by  their  devas- 
tation, but  it  is  Ibe  fruit  grower  of  Califor- 
nia who  suffers  most  from  the  depredations 
of  pests.  ,  The  tree  in  the  nursery,  tho  tree 
as  it  grows  iu  tho  orchard,  the  fruit  on 
the  tree,  and  the  frnit  after  it  is  dried 
is  often  infesteel  witb  pestiferous  insects. 
Our  climate,  so  milel  and  equable,  is  won- 
derfully favorable  to  the  propagation  and 
disseminiftion  of  insect  pests.  While  al- 
most every  known  horticultural  product  of 
the  world  will  grow  and  tlourish  in  some 
part  of  California,  the  pest  that  infests  it, 
owing,  doabtless,  to  the  salubrity  ol  the 
climate,  will  also  multiply  and  spread  to  an 
incalculable  extent.  Not  only  have  we  to 
contend  with  almost  every  pest  that  is  con- 
genial to  other  climes,  but  with  some  spe- 
cies that  only  exist  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  State. 

Many  of  our  enterprising  citizens  who 
have  imported  trees,  plants,  and  scions 
from  foreign  countries  are  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  tho  introduction  and  subsequt  nt 
spread  of  some  of  our  worst  pesta,  but  how- 
ever  it  happened,  wo  know  that  the  pests 
are  here,  and  it  looks  as  though  their  erad 
icatiou  was  going  to  bo  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve. 

The  orange  growers  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  are  unpleasantly  familiac  with 
the  cottony  cushion  scale,  the  peach  and 
prune-growere  of  Upper  California  have 
been  forced  into  a  reluctant  acquaintance 
with  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  apple  and 
pear  growers  are  sorely  troubled  withcodlin 
moth  and  wooly  aphis.  Tho  ravages  of 
pest«  in  this  State  alone  annually  amount 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  unless 
effective  laws  ar*>  enactoel  by  our  Legisla- 
ture, and  stringent  meaanres  adopted  and 
followed  by  ourselves,  the  loss  will  certain- 
ly increase  at  a  fearful  ratio  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  tho  present  laws  on  the 
nbjectarenot  sufficient  for  tho  purpose  de- 


signed; but  if  they  are  wanting  in  any  oa- 
se-ntial  particular,  they  should  bo  spoeelily 
amended  and  mude  to  conform  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  tho  case.  '  It  does  not  seem  to 
bo  so  much  the  deficiency  of  tho  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  matter  in  band  as  the  non- 
oompliauco  with  them  by  interested  par- 
lies. 

From  the  fact  that  peats  will  spread  from 
orchard  to  orchard,  through  some  process 
not  well  understood, thus  rendering  the  thor- 
ongh  and  scientific  spraying  and  disinfect- 
ing of  one  man  useless  unless  his  neighbors 
also  adopt  the  same  course,  the  most  strin- 
gent nud  binding  methods  should  be  adopt- 
eel  and  inflexibly  pnrsui  d  to  contest  every 
inch  of   progress  made  or    threatened  by 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  American 
people  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho  mod- 
ern horticulturist  adequate  and  efficient  ap- 
pliances for  the  destruction  of  these  insidious 
enemies.  The  law  has  also  wisely  provided 
for  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examiue 
orchards,  experiment  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  insect  pests;  to  ascertain,  invent 
and  promulgate  remedies  and  outline  the 
best  inethods  of  their  application  for  the 
destruction  of  the  pests;  to  import  known 
parasites  if  possible,  and  generally  to  assist 
in  every  posMble  manner  to  attain  the  end 
desired.  Such  an  officer  now  exists,  and  is 
believed  to  bo  worthy  and  competent.  He 
is  doing  his  duty  in  a  careful, laborious  and 
painstaking  manner.  All  else  to  bo  done 
remains  with  tho  frnit -growers.  They 
should  organize  in  every  fruit-growing 
section  iu  the  State  horticultural  societies. 
Every  fruit  grower,  however  small  his 
possessions  may  be,  should  become  a 
member,anil  every  member  should  regularly 
attend  the  meetings.  Tho  local  inspectors 
of  ptsts  and  quarantine  guardian  should 
have  at  all  times  tho  full  and  moral  support 
of  every  member. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  many  fruit  growing 
sections  of  the  State  some  orcharelistsauuc* 
ally  expenel  much  time  and  money  in 
spraying,  cleansing  and  persuing  other 
well-known  modes  in  exterminating  pests, 
while  adjoining  owners  neglect  their 
orchards,  knowing  them  to  bo  infested, 
thereby  affording  a  hot-bed  and  breeding 
place  for  the  worst  pests.  Vigorous  and 
well  directed  efforts  and  aj  thorough  and 
efficient  concert  of  action  seems  to  be  what 
is  needed.  Efficient  remedies  are  known  to 
the  skilled  pomologist  and  can  be  ascer* 
tained  and  procured  by  every  one.  They 
should  always  be  applied  at  the  full  standard 
of  strength  and  in  the  most  thorough  and 
exhaustive  manner,  and  by  every  one  who 
has  an  infested  tree. 

A  community  can  be  infested  from  one 
tree  plauted  in  a  house-yard,  and  it  is 
highly  iuiportjint  (that  every  fruit-grower 
should  bo  well  versed  on  the  time  of  appli- 
cation. When  the  insect  is  in  its  incipient 
state  it  is  muchjmore  easily  killed  than 
when  it  approaches  maturity  and  takes  ou 
its  defensive  armor.  Every  infested  tree 
should  bo  repeatedly  and  'thoroughly 
cleansed  at  the  proper  times,  and  iu  de- 
fault thereof  immediately  removed  and  de- 
stroyed. 

From  a  limited  experieneo  I  am  convinceel 
that  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  fniitgrowers 
of  California  is  the  best  friend  that  tho  in- 
sect peat  has  yet  found.  Ptrsons  who  have 
but  a  few  fruit  trees  for  family  use  seem  to 
be  the  most  careless  in  respect  of  their  con- 
dition. They  obtain  their  income  from 
some  business  other  than  fruit-growing, 
and  therefore  give  their  trees  little    or    no 


attention.  Of  course  it  would  not  pay  the 
latter  class  of  persons  to  purchase  and  keep 
in  order  a  full  complement  of  appliances 
for  the  destruction  of  pests,  or  to  learn  from 
others  versed  in  tho  matter  the  most  ap- 
proved remeelies  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
fact  still  exists  that  the  dissemination  of 
of  these  little  enemies  to  the  orchard  comes 
largely  from  the  foal  trees  of  tho  small 
grower;  therefore,  it  should  be  obligatory 
on  the  part  of  such  owners  to  either  keep 
their  trees  in  a  healthy  state  or  else  remove 
them.  Almost  any  progressive  orcharelist 
would  apply  the  remeeliea  for  a  nominal 
(x>nsideratiun,  his  main  benefit  accruing 
from  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  peats. 
This  should  be  brought  about  and  rendered 
compulsory  by  stringent  statutory  enact- 
ments, or  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  or  by 
the  watchful  care  and  persistent  importnnity 
of  local  societies  of  intelligent  pomologista, 
or  by  all  of  these  agencies. 

Many  of  the  intelligent,  e-xperienced  and 
progressive  California  orchardists  also  seem 
to  be  derelict  in  contending  against  the 
spread  of  injurious  insects.  They  do  not 
vouchsafe  to  the  subject  tho  importance  It 
deserves.  They  do  not  realize  that  nuless 
prompt  and  vigorous  preventive  measures 
ore  pursned  their  property  is  constantly  de- 
teriorating. It  is  not  enough  to  wait  until 
the  enemy  appears  and  appreciable  damage 
is  done  before  action  is  taken.  A  "prevent- 
ive is  better  than  a  cure.  The  orchardist 
should  be  untiring  iu  his  warfare."  Ho 
should  disinfect  and  spray  upon  knowing 
the  threatened  danger,  and  that  too  with  tho 
same  regularity  that  he  pruues  and  culti- 
vates, regardless  of  labor  and  almost  regard- 
less of  expense. 

The  continuous  and  necessary  custom  of 
transporting  scions  and  nursery  trees  to  and 
from  all  parta  of  the  couutry,  of  itself  fore- 
shadows the  danger,  and  the  unwritten  his- 
tory of  scores  of  dilapidated  and  ruined  or- 
chards in  many  parts  of  the  State  fally 
demonstrates  it. 

Tho  frequent  and  instructive  meetings  of 
this  and  othe^rsimilarorganizationsattended 
by  fruit  growers, bring  home  to  their  minds  a 
full  and  ample  knowledge  of  remedies,  and 
they  should  be  applied  with  alacrity.  The 
cost  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
benefit. 

I  believe  that  with  a  nnity  of  action  and 
with  a  wholesome  iudivietual  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  fruit-producers,  the  prevalence 
of  injurious  insects  iu  California  will  be 
materially  lessened,  and  they  may  be  ex- 
terminated. 


One  of  the  biggest— if  not  the  biggest 
drink  on  record  was  the  mighty  bowl  of 
punch  made  at  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Russell  (Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
English  forces  iu  the  Meeliterranean  daring 
William  the  Third's  reign)  on  the  25th  of 
October,  101*4.  A  fountain  in  the  g^ardea 
did  duty  for  a  bowl.  This  fouutaiu  was  in 
the  center  of  four  paths,  which  wtre  all 
archeel  over  witb  lemon  and  other  trees. 
Along  each  path  tiibles  were  placeel  tho 
whole  length,  and  were  covered  with  cold 
collalioufl,  etc.  The  ingreelients  of  the 
punch  in  the  fouutuiu  were:  Four  hogs- 
heads of  brandy,  eight  hogsheads  of  water, 
25, (XK)  lemons,  twenty  gallons  of  lime 
juice,  thirteen  hundred  weight  of  Lisbon 
sugar,  five  pounds  nutmegs  (grated),  300 
toasted  biscuits,  and  a  pipe  of  Malaga.  A 
largo  canopy  was  erected  over  the  fountain 
as  a  protection  against  rain.  A  little  boat 
was  built  expressly,  iu  which  a  b<^y  rowed 
rouud  aud  roauel  the  fi>uutjiin  filling  the 
cups  of  the  company,  which  exceeded 
G.OOO  iu  number.— Ax. 
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A  WOXDERlll.  INVfriXTION. 


The  Prnclicnl  .%|>|ili4'Rlioii  of  I  he   Pho- 
■lOfcrnpli    1 1  ln*tl  rnleJ. 


Abont  a  dozen  iuterested  p^rsous  assem- 
bled in  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Edison  Phono- 
graph  Conifauy,  at  323  Piue  street,  Sau 
Francisco,  last  week,  to  observe  the  work- 
ings of  the  wonderful  talkiog-machine  in- 
vented by  the  Wizard  of  Llewellen  Park, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

The  little  company  had  gathered  in  re- 
sponse to  invitations  from  President  John 
I.  Sabiu,  and  was  composed  almost  entirely 
o(  newspaper  men. 

Mayor  Pond  dropped  in  during  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  accomplishments  of  the  in- 
animate conversationalist  and  expressed 
both  wonder  and  pleasure. 

The  mechanism  of  the  pbouograpb  has 
been  repeatedly  explained  in  the  public 
prints,  and  the  object  of  yesterday's  pri- 
vate exhibition  was  to  show  the  ases  to 
which  the  invention  may  be  pat.  That 
these  nses  are  numerous  and  of  great 
practical  value   was  clearly  demonstrated. 

Cornelius  Neslar,  an  expert  from  the 
Llewellt-n  Park  laboratory,  who  came  out 
to  this  city  to  explain  to  the  managers  of 
the  new  company,  which  has  taken  hold  of 
the  new  invention,  all  its  nysteries,  was 
present,  and  in  a  bnsiuess-like  manner 
proceeded  to  enlighten  the   spectators. 

THB   BKACTTFUL  LinXK   MACHINE. 

The  phonograph,  which  is  a  small  instm- 
meut  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in 
length  by  about  eight  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  high,  occupied  a  position  on  a  table 
iu  the  company's  front  room.  By  looking 
at  it  the  obser^'er  could  gain  abont  as  much 
iuformation  as  to  its  wonderful  properties 
as  he  could  gather  by  gaziog  at  a  telephone 
box  on  the  wall.  It  looked  as  dumb  as  an 
oyster  and  not  more  intelligent.  But  when 
it  had  opened  its  batteries  into  the  ears  of 
the  listener,  it  proved  as  valuable  as  Bob 
Ingersoll  ou  the  rostrum. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr..  Kestar, 
"  how  shall  I  introduce  you  to  the  phono- 
gniph?  As  members  of  the  press?  Yes, 
that  will  do." 

"Phonograph,  these  are  members  of  the 
press.     They  desire  to  speak  to  you." 

Several  reporters  were  then  called  up  and 
asked  to  speak  to  the  instrument  through 
the  medium  of  a  mouthpiece  attached  to 
the  phonograph  by  a  guttapercha  tube. 
They  were  not  very  communicative,  how- 
ever, and  Nestar  took  the  tube  and  poured 
into  it  a  volume  of  rapidly  spoken,  but 
distinctly  uttered  words.  A  verse  of 
'•  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  was  repeated 
in  sevt-ral  voices  with  varying  intonations, 
including  side  remarks,  facetious  and  other- 
wise, laughter,  coughs,  etc.  Then  the 
scribes  were  called  upon  to  listen. 

Three  flexible  rubber  tubes  were  at- 
tached to  the  machine.  They  were  about 
four  feet  long,  the  outer  end  of  each  form- 
ing Y.  At  the  ends  of  the  prongs  of  the 
Y  were  small  glass  bulbs,  which  the  listener 
placed  to  the  ear,  one  in  each  ear.  By  this 
contrivance  the  tube  hung  from  the  head 
without  being  held,  leaving  the  hands  free 
for  writing. 

"TOU   HAVE  THE  RKSin.T.*' 

*'  Now,  I  lum  this  handle,"  said  Nestar, 
"  and  you  have  the  result. " 

The  result  was  truly  a.«tonishiDg.  There 
was  no  uncertain  sound  about  it.  Just  as 
loud  as  the  reporters  and  Nestar  bad 
spoken,  the  phonograph  spoke.  Not  only 
^as  every  word  reproduced,  but  the  voice, 


intonation  and  accenuation  came  back, 
clear  and  distinct. 

The  test  occasioned  'considerable  merri- 
ment, Mr.  Nestar's  witticisms  having  ap- 
parently gained  considerable  humor  by 
transmissions  to  the  machine. 

Then  President  Sabiu  came  in  and  read 
a  number  of  business  letters  to  the  phono- 
graph, and  the  instrument  repeated  them 
verbatim,  and  as  often  as  desired. 

"Now,"  said  he,  ** you  will  understand 
the  utility  of  the  invention  when  I  tell 
yon  that  I  have  only  to  remove  this  wax 
cylinder,  to  which  these  letters  have  been 
transmitted,  give  it  to  our  typewriter  and 
have  her  answer  them  according  to  instrac- 
tions,  which  could  also  have  been  trans- 
mitted, or  have  her  copy  them..  If  copies 
were  desired,  all  she  would  have  to  do 
would  be  place  her  cylinder  on  her  phono- 
graph, put  the  tubes  to  her  ears,  start  the 
instrument  and  copy  at  its  dictation.  Each 
cylinder  will  receive  1,000  words,  or  a  talk 
of  eight  minutes.  When  a  cylinder  is  full, 
it  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by  another. 
If  when  copying  from  the  machine,a  word  is 
lost,  the  type-writer  has  only  to  touch  a 
treadle  under  the  tabic  with  her  foot,  and 
the  phonograph  will  stop,  the  cylinder 
will  move  quickly  backward,  and  when  her 
foot  is  removed  the  forward  movement  will 
be  resumed,  and  the  word  or  words  repeated. 
This  may  be  done  as  often  as  desired,*' 

USES    IN    BUSINESS. 

''  I  read  my  mail  to  the  phonograph, 
give  my  instructions  for  answers,  and  hand 
the  cylinders  to  my  type-writer,  and  my 
bnsiuesB  is  finished. 

"That' is  one  of  many  business  uses. 
There  are  ot)ier  more  entertaining  ones. 
The  machine  has  been  perfected  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  can  take  public  speeches, 
operas,  songs  by  great  singers,  and  repro- 
duce them  at  home  if  we  have  a  phono- 
graph there.  I  will  let  you  hear  a  grand 
march,  playtd  by  a  baud  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
Here  is  the  cylinder.'' 

The  little  round  piece  of  wax  was  placed 
in  the  phonograph,  and  the  listeners  heard 
as  fine  a  rendition  of  "  The  Roguts' 
March,"  by  a  brass  band  as  they,  perhaps, 
had  ev^  heard.  Discarding  the  tubes 
and  placing  a  large  funnel-shaped  paste- 
board contrivance  to  the  instrument,  Mr. 
Sabinsent  the  cylinder  through  again,  and 
the  music  was  plainly  audible  to  a  dozen 
persons  around  the  table. 

With  the  tubes  it  was  as  lond  as  if  the 
baud  had  actually  been  in  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Sabin  had  explained  that  the  march 
had  already  been  produced  from  the  cylin- 
der hundreds  of  times. 

''  ^^'hen  the  phonograph  is  in  general  use 
we  will  have  cylinders  containing  songs  by 
star  singers,  band  music,  speeches  of  great 
orators,  taken  exactly  as  delivered,  on  sale 
at  our  offices.  Then,  if  yon  have  an  in- 
strument, and  yon  failed  to  hear  Patti 
sing  "The  Last  Hose  of  Summer,"  you 
can  go  down  town,  buy  a  cylinder  and  re- 
turn to  your  house  and  hear  the  song  as 
often  as  you  like.  The  reproduction  is 
identical  with  the  original. 

BEPEODCCING    SOSCS    AKD    STEECHES. 

"  We  can  now  take  a  song,  a  speech,  an 
opera,  or  orchestra,  or  band  music,  by 
means  of  this  funnel  at  a  distance  of  sixty- 
five  feet. 

''  We  have  also  mailing  cylinders  which 
may  be  loaded,  folded  and  sent  through 
the  mails.  Y'on  can  take  all  yon  want  in 
San  Francisco,  and  as  fast,  and  then  send 
your  voluminous  correspondence  to  your 
friend  in  the  East.     We  also  have  a  system 


for  duplicating  cylinders.  That  is,  after 
filling  a  cylinder  we  can  have  so  many  more 
of  them  made  as  we  desire  for  sale  or  other 
pnrposea. 

*'  The  phonograph  is  expected  to  do 
away  with  stenographic  work,,  and  to 
prove  a  labor-saving  machine.  They  will 
be  least  d  for  $3.33  each  per  month." 

The  North  American  Phonograph  Com- 
pany has  acquired  control  of  the  phono- 
graph, and  has  transfered  the  use  of  the 
instrument  in  California,  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona to  the  recently  organized  Pacific 
Phonograph  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Sabin 
is  President,  Major  Frank  McLaughlin  of 
Oroville  is  Vice  President,  Andrew  White 
Secretary  and  Louis  Glass  General  Manager. 

The  capital  stock  is  $2,500,000,  and  all 
of  it  has  been   taken, — S.     F.    Examiner. 


PlJiSTtJiO    Fun  r  TREES. 


A  common  error,  observes  the  Amerk/in 
Agriculturist,  iu  planting  fruit  trees  is  in 
setting  them  too  closely,  especially  apple 
trees.  The  South  suffers  more  from  this 
practice  than  any  other  section.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  suicidal  policy  are  ignorance 
of  natural  laws  governing  the  growth  of 
vegetation,  the  persistence  and  persuasive- 
ness of  canvassers  who  wish  to  sell  as 
many  trees  as  possible,  and  the  ambition 
to  have  many  varieties  on  a  small  plat  of 
ground.  The  evil  effects  are  not  percep- 
tible at  first.  While  the  trees  grow  rapidly 
and  the  roots  are  comparatively  small,  no 
bad  results  are  ai>parent.  But  when  the 
trees  have  come  to  the  bearing  age,  the  re- 
sult disappoints  and  disheartens  all  who 
are  led  into  this  fatal  blunder.  In  the 
South  whf^re  the  warmth  and  sunshine  de- 
maud  more  moisture  and  plant  foo.dto  sus- 
tain the  tree  during  a  long  period  of  growth, 
together  with  fruit  production,  trees  and 
vines  should  be  set  so  as  to  avoid  the  rob- 
bery of  lither  moisture  or  plant  food  from 
one  tree  by  another.  Where  trees  or  vines 
are  planted  so  closely  that  the  roots  inter- 
lace each  other,  the  effect  daring  a  pro- 
racted  drought  is  disastrous. 

A  promising  orchard  of  300  trees,  the 
property  of  a  neighbor  of  mine,  just  be- 
ginning to  bear,  on  which  the  owner  real- 
ized $900  last  season,  was  sacrificed  to  this 
close  planting  policy.  The  trees,  which 
one  year  ogo  showed  evidence  of  health 
and  vigor,  have  assumed  a  sickly  appear- 
ance. Catting  out  every  alternate  tree. 
with  a  liberal  dressing  of  fertilizers,  will 
save  the  orchard  if  the  owner  has  the  in- 
telligence and  nerve  to  do  it  at  once.  Bu' 
what  a  loss  to  the  soil,  this  production  of 
150  trees  which  can  only  be  "cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire,"  and  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  will  be  set  back  two  years 
at  least  by  this  plan  of  planting  and  then 
thinning  an  orchard.  The  apple  tree  de- 
mands a  rich  moist  soil.  If  these  condi- 
tions are  furnished,  it  assumes  large  pro. 
portions  and  gives  immense  yields.  Why, 
then,  dwarf,  st^irve  and  mutilate?  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  five  thrifty  trees  producing 
fifty  bushels  of  healthy  fine  fruit  than  fifty 
bushels  of  wormy,  knotty,  gnarly  speci- 
meusfit  only  for  pigs  and  thieving  vagrants? 
In  the  latter  instance  the  soil  is  taxed  to 
produce  the  wood  of  fifty  trees  instead  of 
five.  The  cost  of  purchasing,  planting, 
etc.,  all  contributes  toward  swelling  the 
contrast  in  the  amount  paid  out.  In  the 
first  instance  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
satisfactory  results ;  in  the  latter  there 
will  be  disappointment,  loss  of  time 
,  and     money     and    a    failure    to     realize 


when  your  orchard  comes  iu  bear- 
ing. The  same  results  comparatively, 
though  not  so  rapidly,  manifest  IhemselvfB 
with  regard  to  Ihe  vine.  Too  close  plant- 
ing will  sooner  or  later  result  disastrously. 
The  proper  distance  for  setting  apple  trees 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  fett;  for  the  grnpo 
not  less  than  fourteen  to  eighteen  fe<  t  for 
vigorous  growing  vines.  Of  course,  methods 
of  training,  root^pruning.  top-dressiug, 
etc.,  will  modify  these  figures  with  regard 
to  grapevines,  but  better  have  Ihtiu  too  *far 
apart  thnn  too  closely  crowded. 


aH'MHIES     AS     NEI>I«'INE. 


Among  the  standard  medical  books  of 
Nuremburg  of  200  years  ago  are  "portions 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  of  man's  flesh, 
brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mem- 
phis, where  there  are  many  bodies  that 
have  been  buried  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  called  Mumia,  which  has  been  em- 
balmed with  costly  salves  and  balf^ams, 
and  smell  strongly  of  myrih,  aloes  and 
other  fragrant  tbings." 

The  learned  doctors  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  all  made  great  use  of  this  eccentric 
drug,  and  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  griev- 
ous complaints  arose  from  its  adulteration. 
Monsieur  Pomet,  chief  apothecary  to  the 
French  King,  records  that  the  King's  physi- 
cian went  to  Alexandria  to  judge  for  him- 
self on  this  matter,  and,  having  made 
friends  with  a  Jewish  dealer  in  mummies, 
was  admitted  to  his  store  house  where  ho 
saw  piles  of  bodies.  He  asked  what  kind 
of  bodies  were  used  and  how  they  were  pre- 
pared. The  Jew  informed  him  that  he  took 
such  bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they 
died  of  some  disease  or  of  some  contagion. 
He  embalmed  them  with  the  sweepings  of 
various  old  drugs,  mj-rrh,  aloes,  pitch  and 
gums,  wound  them  about  with  a  cere  cloth 
and  then  dried  them  in  an  oven,  after 
which  he  sent  them  to  Europe  and  mar- 
veled to  see  the  Christiana  were  lovers  of 
such  filthiness.  But  even  this  revelation 
did  not  soflBce  to  put  mummy  physic  out 
of  fashion,  and  we  know  that  Francis  the 
First  of  France  always  carried  with  him  a 
well-filled  medicine  chest,  of  which  this  was 
the  principal  ingredient, 

A  traveler  also  records  how  one  of  his 
friends  found  in  the  t:)mb3  at  Chizeh  a  jar 
carefully  sealed,  which  he  opened,  and 
found  it  to  contain  such  excellent  honey  that 
he  could  not  resist  eating  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  was  only  checked  iu  his  feast  by  draw- 
ing out  a  hair,  whereupon  he  investigated 
further  and  found  the  body  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  baby  in  good  condition  and 
adorned  with  jewels.  He  does  not  record 
how  he  enjoyed  that  meal  in  retrospect. 
Imagine  dining  off  the  honeyed  essence  of 
a  baby  Pharoh! — XhuUentfi  Century. 


oRcmos. 


There  are  several  varieties  of  orchids  that 
can  be  easily  cultivated  in  the  window  gj»r- 
den ;  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  among 
other  flowers  growing  in  the  pallors,  we 
shall  see  the  grotesque  slippers  and  butter- 
flies of  the  air  plants.  The  baby  orchid, 
so  named  by  Professor  Marsh,  of  I'ale,  is 
among  the  most  curious.  Ou  the  inner  _ 
part  of  this  flower,  which  is  really  Odon- 
giossom  Grande,  is  a  perfectly  formed  boy, 
with  chubby  legs  encased  in  yellow  and 
red-stigled  trousers,  lying  under  the  winga 
of  the  parent  blossom.  Because  orchids 
are  so  clean,  the  plants  being  attached  with- 
out any  soil,  to  a  cork  or  piece'of  pottery, 
will  make  them  particularly  desirable  for 
in-door  culture. 
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OI'R     FAPEM. 


l>>    I  he 


itnil  I'ruijMTlly     DI'M'iiv»rU 
lotin;£4^l    A|»|»miltr<-. 


Tor  Mekcbast,  which  is  the  only  Tili- 
cnltnml  paptT  pulilwhed  ou  Iho  P.icific 
Coast,  ifi  owneil  ami  issaeil  by  tin"  firm  of 
Hngbes  Jfc  Co.,  who  by  jfiirs  o(  Ubor  aud 
patience  hare  incrtased  its  circnlaiinn  to 
iD.iny  ihonsnnda  of  copies,  which  art* 
wiJt^ly  circnUt^d  all  over-  the  Uuite.l 
Stateft,  and  isptrciAMy  in  Califoruio,  Oregon 
and  Nt-Taila. 

The  office  is  sitontid  at  511  Sausome 
street,  and  (aciug  the  Eiist.  There  art- 
three  difftTt-ul  lines  of  cars  passing  witbiu 
A  block;  with  one  line  passing  the  door. 
As  the  I'ost  Office,  Cn'^lom  Hooseanl  Got 
emment  Appraisers'  Bnilding  are  in  this 
locality,  it  is,  thenfore,  in  one  of  the  besi 
bnainess  portions  in  the  citf. 

As  yon  go  into  the  office  to  yonr  right  i- 
the  composition  room,  which  is  In  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  bnildiug,  aud  is  wt  II  lighted, 
with  the  Tf  Dtilatiou  perfect. 

Iksidts  printing  Tbe  UEECifAST,  the 
firm  does  all  kinds  of  book  aud  job  print- 
ing.. It  has  a  complete  a&sortmeutof  type, 
is  folly  equipped,  aud  tarns  out  its  work 
with  neatness  aud  di6{<atch.  Dnnug  th< 
last  yt  ar  this  i  ffice  has  print,  d  any 
amonnt  of  circnlars.  programmes,  aud  ad- 
Tertis^menLs  which  wtre  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  its  many  customers. 

The  Tisiior  after  spending  an  icteresting 
half  hour  iu  seeing  how  the  paper  is  set  up 
in  type  and  pat  io  the  form  all  ready  to  go 
to  prt-as,  is  wt-11  satisfied  that  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  labor  are  employed  in  getting 
oat  a  paper  like  Tbe  MerchaKT,  and  is 
now  ready  to  pass  into  the  press-room. 
This  contains  five  Gordon  presses  and  foar 
cylinders  of  the  latest  mannfactnre.  The 
power  used  is  fnruishul  by  tfie  Commercial 
Steam  Power  Works. 

The  employees  of  the  composition  room 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  those  in  the 
press-room  by  the  week. 

After  U-iug  priuled  The  Mekchast  is 
Bent  up  to  the  bindery  where  it  is  folded 
addressidand  mailctl.  It  isa  siiteen-page 
paper,  issued  every  two  weeks,  and  contains 
both  rtailiug  matter  and  adrertisemeuts. 
The  type  nsed  is  brevier,  thus  admitting  a 
great  many  articles  on  different  sabjects 
interfiling  to  both  old  and  yonng. 

Ever  since  its  publication  at  this  office 
it  has  been  protesting  against  foreign  wines 
.  and  ever  ercoaragiug  the  wine  iudastry  of 
ifaia  State,  for  which,  see  I'uk  Mkkchaxt  iu 
one  of  its  recent  issutfS.  ''California  is 
amply  provided  with  both  soil  and  climate 
to  produce  the  finest  wines  that  ever  graced 
the  labk-  of  a  lord."  It  also  pablishes 
many  lirticles  on  vineyards  aud  orchants, 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  doctor,  lawyer, 
aud  mtchanic,  as  well  as  it  is  to  tbe  vine, 
yardist  and  orchardist. 

The  MEKt-U&XT  is  sent  to  sabscribeni  at 
the  rate  of  $3.00  for  one  year,  ami  six 
months  fur  $1.7o,  postage  paid,  and  de- 
livered by  carriers  lo  subscribers  living  iu 
the  city.  It  will  be  sent  to  auy  part  of  tbe 
United  States  or  Canada  for  tbe  above 
rates.  Sul»criber*  residing  in  foreign  conn 
tries  can  be  famished  with  this  paper  at 
$3.50  per  annnm,  which  is  one-half  dollar 
more  than  to  local  BnbscriU^rs. 

Lost  week  it  gave  a  full  account  of  Ihe 
Investigation  made  by  the  Viticnitural  Com- 
misaioner^  into  the  cansc  of  the  "grup*:-  rot" 
which  has  been  thrtateuing  tbe  grape  vine* 
yards  of  Los  Angeles  and  adjacent  coon- 
tiea. 


Those  who  arc  interested  in  tbe  welfare 
iiud  prosperity  of  California,  and  who  be- 
lieve in  growing  and  roatnring  our  own 
wines  and  vintage,  shonld  at  once  sub- 
scribe for  The  MeechanT,  which  gives  in 
every  issne  experiments,  farts  and  trials  per- 
taiitin^  to  the  orange,  olive,  fig  and  almond; 
also  how  the  wino  and  raisin  industries 
are  increasing  each  year. 

"  Abchik.'* 


C-fr:KERI.it'. 


This  vegrtaW*^,  writt-s  a  correspondent  of 
theGeraiantowu  7*f/ir*;nipA, resembles  celery 
iu  form  of  leaf  and  habit  of  growth,  but, 
aulike  it.  n  quires  no  earthing  up  or  blanch- 
ing as  does  celi-ry.  As  a  market  crop  I 
find  it  qniie  prolitable.  I  think  fally  as 
much  hO  as  cclerj-,  as  it  reqnires  uo  bank- 
ing. It  may  bo  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
;iu'l  six  iuehes  np.irt  in  the  row,  and  if  set 
iu  rich  land  in  June  will  grow  to  good  size 
by  December.  It  c&n  h^  set-  later,  of 
course,  bat  I  much  prefer  tht  plants  to  be 
•arly  s.  t,  an  they  get  a  gootl  hold  in  the 
'a.)il  bt  fore  the  hot  weather  comes  on.  Ex- 
perimeutiug  with  different  methods  of 
iiiauririug,  I  have  come  to  the  corclusion 
that  Ihe  U-sl  methods  for  good  roots  is  to 
have  the  mauure  under  the  row  and  some- 
what below  the  p'aut,  say  four  inches.  By 
ihis  method  the  roots  take  a  downward 
growth  and  make  a  root  free  from  **  sprag- 
glej>/*  as  they  will  be  sore  to  grow  if  ma- 
nured on  or  n  ar  tbe  surface 


t  prefer  the  apple  shaped  celeriac  lo  any 
kind  I  have  trii^  on  this  account.  It  has 
a  clean,  smooth  balb  of  good  size  iu  com- 
parison with  the  older  sort**,  and  if  manurtd 
as  is  propos£-d  will  grow  with  most  of  the 
roots  on  the  lower  part  uf  the  bulb.  This 
root  is  harvested  and  wintered  much  like 
celery,  aud  will  keep  well  or  better  than 
that  crop.  Even  after  the  top  has  disap- 
peared the  root  still  holds  good.  Hard 
frost  i<  injarions;  a  temperature  below  40 
degrees  will  insure  longer  keeping  than  if 
k>  pt  warmer.  Uoots  three  incbei  in  diam- 
eter are  full  sized  though  larger  ones  can 
be  grown. 

To  prepare  for  the  table  a  favorite  way 
is  to  boil  tbe  cleaned  root  till  tender,  and 
then  thinly  slice  it  for  a  flavor  among  cold 
boiled  potatoes  for  a  salad.  Other  meth- 
ods of  use  suggest  themselves  to  those  who 
like  this  llivor  in  salads,  dressings,  grav- 
ies, etc. 


TO     l*ROHOTE     rOKESTRV. 


The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  lately  is- 
sued a  ballclin  (Xo.  o)  calling  the  attention 
of  our  citizens, especially  farmers  and  irriga- 
tors, to  the  nsefulness  of  mountain  fore stii, 
not  only  as  sources  of  timber  aud  fuel  sup- 
plies, but  also  in  hiuderiug  the  flow  of  sur- 
face water,  retaiuing  the  rainfall  in  nature's 
reservoirs,  tempering  the  violence  of  winds 
and    regulating   temperature.     In  view   of 


the  value  of  the  woodlands  in  these  re- 
gards, the  reckless  denuding  of  California 
watersh^s  by  ax  and  fire  is  deplored,  and 
the  aid  of  all  good  dtizena  is  asked  in  pro- 
serving  the  foref^  from  timb*  r  thieves  and 
conflagrations,  and  securing  State  support 
for  Ihe  work  of  the  board  in  experimental 
stations  and  otherwise. 

To  this  appeal  the  Merced  Board  of  Trade 
has  responded  in  the  following  timelr  pre- 
amble and  resolutions: 

Wbbbkas,  The  preservation  of  cot  moun- 
tain wat4^r  supply  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  agricnlturists  and  irrigators  of  the  in* 
tenor  of  this  State ;  and  whereas,  the  integ- 
rity of  this  water  supply  is  mainly  depend- 
ent on  the  preservation  of  brush  and  timber 
lands  of  our  mouotkin  water-sheds;  and, 
whereas,  the  native  timber  and  fuel  supply 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demand;  therefore  be 
it 

Resoht'i,  By  the  Uerced  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
and  Legislature  of  this  State  be  respectfully 
c&IU^  to  tbe  tfficient  and  conscientious 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  in 
the  preservation  of  our  mountain  water* 
sources;  and 

Rfsohtd^  That  this  Board  particularly 
asks  for  a  generous  support  for  oar  forest 
exper  mental  stations  as  tendiug  to  encour- 
age and  promote  general  forest  planting, 
and  adding  beautiful  places  of  resort  to  the 
attractions  of  this  State. 


EAST   BOXJN^D    THROUGH    FREIGHT. 

Forwarded  by  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  December,  1888. 
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FRIDAY JANUARY  18,  1889 


The  statement  of  Professor  Husman  at 
the  Convention  of  Grape-growers  held  re- 
cently in  this  city,  while  doubtless  made  in 
good  faith  and  with  the  best  intentions,  is 
nevertheless  couched  in  a  tone  of  alarm  cal- 
culated to  have  a  contrary  effect. 

Diseases  exist  in  many  of  our  vineyards, 
and  probably  will  so  long  as  vines  are 
grown.  They  are  general  in  the  older  wine 
producing  regions  of  Europe.  There  is 
nothing  strange  or  new  in  the  development 
of  the  different  types,  and  with  the  escej>- 
tion  of  the  mysterious  plague  now  raging 
down  south,  the  cause  and  cure  has  been 
thoroughly  stndied  and  widely  disseminated 
for  the  instruction  of  vineyardists. 

To  advise  the  pulling  down  of  an  entire 
city  because  a  fire  happens  to  destroy  a 
block,  with  the  possibility  of  another  and 
more  general  couflngratiou  would  be  flouted 
as  ridiculous,  yet  attention  is  given  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  only  way  to  eradicate  a 
case  of  hylloxera  is  to  root  up  all  the  vines 
in  a  district. 

Cooler  judgement  will  however,  ulti- 
mately prevail-,  when  vineyardists  recover 
from  the  first  shock  occasioned  by  alarmist 
theories  and  depend  for  the  safety  and 
health  of  their  vines  on  the  application  of 
proper  remedies  obtained  from  practical 
results  of  experimental  tests. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  deploring 
the  situation,  or  painting  it  darker  than  it 
eally  is. 


Something  to  eemembeb — A  novel  mat- 
ter of  locating  a  leak  in  a  water  main  was 
employed  recently  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
with  entire  success.  The  break  in  the  main 
was  known  to  be  between  the  brinks  of  the 
river.  A  solution  of  bi  permanganate  of 
potash  was  introduced  at  a  hydrant  on  the 
side  of  the  river  nearest  the  reservoir,  and 
observers  were  stationed  on  the  river  aloug 
the  line  of  the  main.  A  deep  reddish  pur- 
ple discoloration  of  rivev-water  at  one  point 
soon  made  the  exact  location  of  the  leak 
apparent. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  Bonforl's 
latest  advices  from  European  vineyards  :2 
"The  German  vintage  is  finished,  and, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  changeable 
weather  from  April  to  October,  the  result 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  bloom 
ing  went  off  well  enough,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  best  hopes  were  enter- 
tained for  a  good  year,  but  towards  the  end 
of  that  month  cold  and  unfavorable 
weather  set  in,  which  continued  at  inter- 
vals up  to  the  time  of  the  picking.  As 
would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  vintage  of 
1888  will  never  be  a  distinguished  wine,  it  is 
generally  unsatisfactory  with  an  excess  of 
acid  and  a  lack  of  saccharine.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  more  particularly  marked  on  (he 
Aloselle  and  the  Saar,  although  the  situa- 
tion is  not  much  better  on  the  lower  Rhine 
and  the  Nahe,  and  in  the  smaller  places  of 
Rhtinhesse  and  the  Palatinate.  In  the 
better  localities  of  Rheiuhesse,  such  as 
Nackenstein  and  Nierstein,  the  yield  is 
much  better.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  for  the  best  localities  in  the  Palatin- 
ate, snch  as  Deidesheim,  Forst,  Wachen- 
heim  and  Durkhiim." 

While  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  or 
commercial  treaty  with  Franco  remains  in 
abeyance,  a  great  falling  off  in  the  export 
of  wine  from  Italy  to  that  country  is  inevit- 
able; hence  the  late  meeting  of  producers 
and  exporters  in  this  city  on  the  2d  inst., 
at  the  instigation  of  Siguor  Grimaldi,  the 
Minister  of  Agiiculture  and  Commerce, 
and  the  conclusions  there  arrived  at  to 
form  a  company  which  is  to  push  the  sale 
of  Italian  wines  abroad,  on  whose  capital 
the  Goverment  is  to  guarantee  the  interest 
of  2  per  cent,  silver;  the  granting  of  an 
export  bounty  of  2  francs  per  hectolitre  to 
all  who  ship  in  a  year  over  500J  hectolitres; 
the  creation  of  a  Credit  Bank  specially  in 
the  interest  of  the  wine  trade,  and  finally 
reduced  freights  by  rail  and  ocean  steamers 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  anima- 
tion at  the  French  vineyards  in  spite  of  the 
nearness  of  the  close  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially in  classified  Medoc  growths  which 
the  trade  is  buying  extensively;  soon  there 
will  be  hardly  any  left. 

Really  de.sirable  Spanish  wines  continue 
tending  upward,  and  are  now  considerably 
higher  than  what  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign.  They  are 
comparatively  scarce  throughout  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  in  active  request. 


Fifth — To  abolish  the  system  now  in 
vogue  of  contnictiug  for  vineyards,  taking 
the  entire  crop  of  all  kinds  at  ono  price. 
The  grower  who  takes  extra  caro  and  pains 
jn  cultivating  and  producing  fine  large 
fruit,  especially  fine  bunches  and  clusters, 
should  rectrive  proportionately  more  money 
for  his  fruit  than  the  grower  who  is  negli- 
gent and  delivers  small  fruit  and  scraggy 
bunches. 

Sixth — To  consider  the  proposition  of 
buying  by  months  as  was  talked  of  last 
year.  The  grower  should  receive  more 
money  for  his  early  deliveries  than  for  his 
late  deliverits.  Raisins  delivered  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  worth  more  money 
to  the  packer  than  raisins  delivered  in  No- 
vember and  December.'' 

The  Buocess  of  last  year  and  the  high 
standard  our  raisins  have  in  consequence 
attained  in  foreign  markets  is  sufficient  jus- 
tification for  an  exhibition  of  self-pride  on 
the  part  of  the  grower. 


It  is  reported  that  a  shipment  of  two 
tons  of  Zinfandel  grapes  will  be  made  to 
France  from  this  State,  that  Bordeaux 
wine  makers  may  test  their  value  as  a  wine 
grape. 


A  convention  is  about  to  be  held  in  this 
city  at  which  all  the  raisin  men  of  Califor- 
nia, growers,  packers  and  dealers  will  be 
gathered. 

The  convention  will  have  for  its  object 
the  giving  of  a  distinctive  individuality  to 
our  crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  pack. 
The  following  are  the  changes  proposed: 

"  First — To  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 
grading  and  packing. 

Second — The  establishment  of  grades  to 
be  known  as  California  Selected  Bunch 
and  California  Selected  Clustei-s,  to  take 
precedence  over  our  present  high  grade 
kuowu  as  *  London  Layers'  and  '  Dehesa 
Clusters.' 

Third — Remodel  what  we  now  term 
London  Layers,  dropping  the  word  London 
and  substituting  the  word  California,  mak- 
ing a  grade  known  as  '  California  Layers.' 
Fourth — To  drop  entirely  the  Spanish 
emblem  which  we  now  use,  the  'Crown,' 
and  substitute  in  its  stead  the  '  American 
Eagle,' or  *  Star,'  establishing  grades  known 
as  5  Eagles,  4  Eagles,  3  Eagles,  etc. 


The  Et-en'wg  Post  in  a  recent  article  on 
the  labor  question  which  is  now  being  agi- 
tated throughout  the  State,  draws  a  com- 
parison between  the  extravagant  size  of 
our  vineyards  and  those  of  the  celebrated 
wine  paoducing  sections  of  the  old  world. 
It  says:  "  One  would  have  to  travel  many 
days  in  France  to  find  a  vineyard  of  more 
than  three  hundred  acres,  and  for  one  of 
that  size  he  would  find  a  hundred  less  than 
thirty  acres,  while  in  California  vineyards 
of  from  600  to  3,000  acres  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  famous  Clos  de  Vougeot  vine- 
yard, from  whence  comes  the  wine  of  that 
name,  is  the  largest  in  that  district,  yH  it 
only  contains  120  acres,  much  of  which  is 
poor  land  and  unfit  for  use.  The  famous 
Chamberlin  vineyard  is  jast  twelve  acres, 
and  the  Romanee  Conti  vineyard  six  and 
one-haif  acres.  The  Richebourg,  Cortou, 
Tache,  Romanee  de  St,  Vivaut,  Nnits,  Vol- 
nay,  Pommard,  Beaune,  Vosne,  Chambolee 
vineyards  are  all  in  the  Cote  d*Or  district 
ou  the  southern  exposure  of  a  ridge  of  hills 
less  than  two  miles  long;  iu  fact  the 
whole  famous  Cote  d'Or  district  is  only 
thirty-six  miles  long  and  less  than  a  mile 
wide,  and.  contains  thousands  of  vineyards. '  * 


According  to  Americai*  NoUs  and  Querus, 
in  one  of  the  wine  cellars  of  the  Rath- 
skeller, at  Bremen,  there  are  twelve  large 
cases  of  wine,  each  rase  containing  "the 
celebrated  'Rosenwein,'  which  was  depos- 
ited there  in  1C24.  One  case  of  this  wine, 
containing  204  bottles,  cost  600  rix  dollars 
at  that  time.  Taking  all  expenses  into  ac- 
count and  compounding  the  interest,  a 
single  glass,  one-eighth  of  a  bottle,  would 
cost  about  S300,000. 


The  Malaga  grape  crop  is  short  this  year, 
and  only  150,000  barrels  are  coming  to  this 
country,  in  place  of  the  300,000  barrels  thi  t 
were  expected.  A  single  storm  destroyed 
100,000  barrels  of  the  fruit.  The  crop  of 
native  fruit  was  so  large  that  the  Malagas 
will  not  be  missed. 


In  answer  to  the  announcement  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  Agricultural-  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1887,  there  were  received 
applications  for  3,992  packages  of  seeds 
and  plants,  and  the  material  on  hand  per- 
mitted the  distribution  of  3,082  parcels. 


The  eepobt  of  Varney  Gaskill,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  shows 
that  the  total  miles  of  roads  in  California, 
reporting  to  the  Commissioners  iu  1888, 
were  3,441,  of  which,  2,988  were  broad- 
guage,  and  453  miles  narrow-guage.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  317  miles,  or  9  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
thirty-four  roads  incorporated  during  the 
year — twenty-one  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  counties.  The  property  accounts 
of  the  companies  show  a  footing  of 
§343,511,940. 


Robert  Baeton,  the  prominent  raisiu 
grower  of  Fresno,  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  and  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  ButU-r 
are  now  en  route  for  the  "  Mecca''  of  all 
wealthy  Americans.  The  latter  gentleman 
will  visit  Spain  for  a  graduating  course  in 
the  process  of  raisin  curing. 


The  ranch  of  Eli  T.  Sheppard,  consist- 
ing of  400  acres  near  Sonoma,  aL..  includ- 
ing a  winery,  distillery,  and  80,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  and  brandy,  was  recently  sold 
to  Senator  Hearst.  The  deed  does  not 
state  the  correct  consideration,  but  it 
is  thought  the  price  paid  was  $80,000. 


The  largest  sailing  vessel  afloat  was 
launched  last  week  at  Port  Glasgow;  she  is 
a  fonr-masted  irou  ship,  named  The  Liver- 
pool, of  3,300  tons  register,  being  125  tons 
more  than  the  Falgrave,  hitherto  the  largest 
sailing  vessel.  The  Liverpool  will  carry 
5,000  tons  of  cargo.dead  weight,  ou  Lloyd's 
freeboard. 


WHOLESALE    SIARKET. 

QdotatioDB  given  are  tor  large  lotg  to  the  wlioftf 
sale  tra  je. 

CALm}RNIA   RAISIKS. 

Halvea,  Quarters  and  Eij.'hth3.  25,  50  and  75  cents' 
higher  respectively  than  whole  box  prnres. 

Loniion  Layers,  choice  per  box $2  00@  ....^ 

••    faticy      -      "    ........  '2  00<^  '2  20 

Lavera,  per  box <^  1  75 

Loose  MuBcatets,  eoiumoQ,  per  box....  1  40<^  1  5(1 

•'        "  choice,        "      *'  @  L  75 

"        "  fancy,         '*      "  ....  @  2  00 

UnBteromed    "    in  sacke,  per  S>'.  ...-.      4^2(^        6c 

Stemmed         *'         "  '*        5@    5^c 

Seedless  "        '*  '*        4(d!        5c 

"        per  20-0'.  box 0O@ 

Sultanas,  un'bleacheci,  in  boxes,  ^  lb.        6® 

"  bletuzhiid,  "        *' @ 

CANNED   GttArBS. 

Grapes,  Mmicat,  21^^  ft^-  $  1  40@  1  50.  Galls.  4  60c 
"      -&tli.  tins     2  26(^  2  45 

Sun  Dried  Grapes,  Stemlesg,  sks, 3^  @4 

Sun    "  "       Unstemraed,  sks, 2vt  Hi^ 


Sag-ar  Unotntious. 


A  recipe  for  figs  «  la  crcme,  described  as 
a  choice  table  delicacy,  is  thus  given: 
Take  the  best  figs,  split  a  dozen,  but  do  not 
divided  them.  Heat  them  thoroughly  be- 
tween two  plates,  and  just  on  the  point  of 
serving  put  on  each  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
whipped  cream . 


California  Sugar  Refinery  price  list  dated  " 
January  3d;  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube,  6^c 
Circle  A  Crushed,  fi'^c;  Fine  Crushed,  Tj^c; 
Extra  Powdered,  Gy^c;  Dry  Granulated, 
6^c;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  Gs^gc;  Extra  C 
5%c;  Golden  C,  5o;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbis  ,  17J^c;  hf  do,  20c;  5-gall  kegs 
25c;  1  gall  tins,  35c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  January  3d:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,  G'^c;  Circle  A,  Crashed,  G^gc;  Fine 
Crashed,  6^c;  Powdered,  GJ^c;  Extra  Fino 
Powdered,7%c;  Dry  Granulated,  XX  G;5C. 
Dry  Granulated,  6c;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  63^^c;  Extra  C,  S^^c;  Golden  C,  5%c, 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon. 
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THE     WINE     EXCHANGE. 


Iklirnlns:  of  the    New    ll^nilqunrtrrfi  of 
ilK'   Vlliriillnrnt   CommliwIoD. 


A  large  gntheriDg  of  people  intert'SUd  iu 

vilirnlturo   aRsembU-d   in  Piatt's    Hull    on 

'    TocBdny   morniug  last,  to  witoet^a  the  cere- 

tuoninl   opening  of  Ibo  permanent  exhibit 

bf  Ciiliforniii  wiuea. 

ThP  hull  has  been  renovated  and  es- 
pecially fitted  np  for  its  new  nse.  Visitors 
ftssombted  in  the  center  where  chairs  wtTi- 
ftrrauged  for  them.  Oii  the  right  hand  art- 
the  offices;  on  the  Uft  the  cafe  where 
pare  California  wines  itre  to  be  sold.  All 
aboat  on  wire  stands  are  wine  exhibits  and 
engravings  and  lithographs  of  grapeB  auJ 
wine-making  processej*.  A  patent  brandy 
Btill  that  reachea^nt-arly  to  the  galhry  at- 
tracts attention,  while  a  vender  of  fresh 
grape  must,  or  uuftTmonted  jnice,  compels 
attention  to  himself  and  hia  prodnet. 
This  mnst  is  now  being  made  by  the  Purity 
"Wine  Company  of  this  city,  who  claim 
;great  things  for  this  "  grape  cure.''  The 
Jaice  is  pressed  from  grapes  which  have 
been  kept  fresh  by  a  process  of  cold 
Btoroge. 

J.  Do  Turk  of  Santa  Rosa,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Viticnlturat  Commission,  pre- 
eidod.  On  the  platform  with  him  were  Mayor 
Pond,  Dr.  Hurkuess,  Professor  James  Den- 
mau,  Arpud  IlaraKZthy,  Chailes  Krug  of 
St.  Helena,  George  Husmau  of  Napa, 
Charles  Bundnehu  of  th«  Wine  Dealers* 
Ansociatiuu,  and  Executive  Officer  J.  H. 
Wheeler.  Mr.  DeTiirk,  after  a  few  words 
of  welcome,  introduced  Mayor  Pond.  That 
gentleman  spoke  of  his  purely  theoretical 
knowledge  of  (he  wiue-making  industry, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  great 
value  of  the  present  project.  Following 
him  Mr.  Huraszthy,  the  formt-r  President 
of  the  Commission,  spoke  of  the  growth  of 
viticulture  in  this  State,  and  of  the  object 
of  the  present  headqiiarters. 

Commissioner  L.  J.  Hose  of  San  Gabriel, 
spoke  at  some  length  of  viticulturo  gener- 
ally.     The    present    project   can  only   be 
snccesaful  through  mutual  forbearance  and 
iDdulgencu  on   the  part  of  Commishioners 
and  producers.     In  hia  judgment,  present 
.  troubles  in  marketing  grapes  are  duo  chiefly 
to  the   fact  that  there   is   more  production 
than    consumption  and  not  from  any  fault 
of  dealerrt.     He    considered    that   possibly 
present   troubles  may  bo   regarded  as  part 
.  of  the   education   of  the  wine-maker.     He 
expressed   confidence  that  the  industry  viH 
become  one  of  the  greatest  iu    the  State. 
■  The   recent  purchase  of    hia    place  by  an 
English    fjyiidicat,o    waa   referred    to.     The 
-  company  is  finding  its  best  market  iu  Eng- 
land,   and   there    Mr.    lloao  is  confident  is 
'  one  of  the  best  markets  offered  to  Califor- 
nia wino    producers.     The    great  need  of 
keeping  np  to  a  standard  of  excellence  was 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Krug  iu  his  remarks  noted  that  while 
from  different  causes  wine  production 
hero  has  been  deereaning  somewhat,  tht* 
consumption  is  increasing  and  consequently 
better  times  may  bo  hoped  for  by  pro- 
ducers. He  hoped  the  txchauge  would  be 
a  medium  for  causing  harmony  between 
merchants  and  producers. 

Professor  Denman  hoped  the  exchange 
would  be  a  place  where  samples  and  cases 
vould  conform  in  quality— a  thing  it  had 
been  difficult  to  secure.  He  considered 
good  wine  a  valuable  aid  to  the  temperance 
canse,  as  a  substitntt^*  for  strong  drink. 

Professor  Husman  said  the  present  proj- 
ect   ia   the    fulfilment   of  a   plan  which  he 


had  long  had  iu  mind.  He  hoped  it  would 
result  in  aiding  true  temperance,  for  true 
temperance  mokes  men  happier  and  better. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  iu  ISIft,  he  had 
planted  vines,  and  considered  them  almost 
the  beginning  of  the  great  industry.  As  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, ho  haa  been  commissioned  to 
secure  a  wino  exhibit  for  the  Paris  Expo, 
sition,  onil  ho  asks  co-operation  iu  this 
work  from  the  various  producers, 

Mr.  Bundschu  and  Mr.  Wheeler  also  de- 
livered brief  addresses.  After  the  exer- 
cists  the  cafe  was  well  patronized.  The 
hall  will  be  open  daily,  and  all  interested 
in  viticulture  are  invited  to  call  there. 


FKASEK     KLKITICO     MAt^.NKTIt- 
PROCKSH. 


A  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  Pignet, 
Dijon,  France,  communicates  the  fact  that 
the  Fraser  Eltctro  Muguetic  Process  for 
developing  win*  a  has  been  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  the  best  experts  in  France 
with  most  flattering  results.  The  letter 
states: 

*'  The  result  of  the  examinations  ia 
success  for  you  and  for  your  process.  I 
consider  the  result  of  this  meeting  to  be 
very  important  for  ns,  because  the  experts 
gave  their  opinion  on  very  different  pro- 
ductions, i.  e.  wines  can  de  vie  and  fabri- 
cated  liquors."  i^iZt! 

This  process  in  the  hands  of  the  Purity 
Wine  Company  of  California,  ia  meeting 
with  great  success,  and  many  viticulturists 
have  already  contracted  to  have  their  last 
Boasou's  wines  tree  ted. 


THE    FRtlNMl     VlN'TAUt:. 


Edmund  Yates  says,  in  the  World:  "The 
French  vintage  last  year  was  a  larger  one 
than  has  been  since  1880,  but  it  is  rather 
disappointing  to  note  that  the  yield  waslhi 
largest  in  the  southern  districts,  which 
produce  the  common  wine  of  the  country, 
while  the  Burgundy  and  champagne  dis 
tricts  were  badly  favored,  both  as  regards 
the  quantity  and  probable  quality  of  th 
vintage.  It  is  true  tliat  the  Bordeaux  vint- 
age is  very  mnch  larger  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time,  but,  consideriug  that  more 
than  luO.OOtf.dOO  gallons  of  wine  were  im- 
ported into  that  part  of  France  from  Spain, 
the  prospect  of  getting  pure  claret,  as  we 
call  the  Bordeaux  wines,  ia  not  mueh  im- 
proved. France  has,  since  the  appearance 
of  the  phylloxera,  become  a  wine-import- 
ing country,  for,  while  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ogo  the  imports  were  only  13,0(10,- 
000  gallons  and  the  exports  70,0(»0,000,  the 
former  now  exceed  250,000,0(;0  gallons, 
while  the  exports  dropped  last  year  to  less 
than  50,000,000  gallons." 


DlsrKIUVTI4».\      OF    PliANTN. 


E.  W.Hilgard,  Director  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  issued  his  annual  bulletin 
announcing  the  distribution  of  seeds  and 
plants).  Applications  should  be  made  im- 
mediatt^ly  as  they  are  filled  iu  the  order  of 
their  receipts  so  long  as  the  supplies  last. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  send  the 
amount  specified  in  connection  with  each 
description,  as  there  is  no  appropriation 
available  to  meet  the  expense  of  postage 
and  packing.  Among  the  deacriptions 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
.Mkrcuant  we  quote  the  folloviug: 


JUslsUint  Qrapt  rinM.— Cuttings  of  the 
following  species  of  Ki/is  can  be  had:  1. 
Cinera.  2.  Aestivalis.  3.  Cordifolia. 
1.  Candicans.  5.  Riparia .  6.  Arizon- 
ica.  7.  Califoruica.  8.  Monticola.  9. 
Novo  Mexicana.  10.  Bnpestris.  11. 
Vulpina.  12.  Romaneti.  13.  Spino- 
vitis  Davidii.  Sent  in  lots  of  10  of  a  kind; 
10c.  per  lot,  or  a  dozen  assorted,  20c.  by 
mail. 

Frwi(  Tree  iSetons.— The  University  or- 
chard  contains  upword  of  600  named  vari- 
eties of  fruit,  and  our  report  of  IHHC  eon 
tains,  on  pages  130  to  140,  tables  iu  which 
are  succinctly  recorded  observations  on 
apricots,  appbsand  pears,  growth  of  tree 
and  quality  of  fruit,  time  of  ripening, 
keeping  quality,  etc.  These  observations 
cover  a  series  of  years  and  indicate  thai 
some  varieties  ore  worth  a  trial  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Applicants  may  ordtr 
any  of  the  varieties  nnnii  d  in  the  report. 
We  do  not  furnish  rooted  trees,  but  sci- 
ons for  grafting.  Wo  do  not  send  large 
quantities  of  any  variety,  btcause  the  ob- 
ject is  to  test  varieties  and  not  to  furnish 
material  for  commercial  propagation. 
Send  10c.  for  each  dozen  ordered. 

Olives. — Though  seve'-al  improved  varie- 
titsof  the  olive  arc  now  to  be  had  from 
our  leading  nurserymen,  we  have  a  lot  of 
Xt:vadHlo  Hanco  which  we  will  send  to 
those  who  desire  a  few  trees  to  experiment 
with.  It  is  a  medium  sized  olive  of  oval 
shape,  ripening  early.  Three  p'nuts  to  each 
lot;  2oc  per  lot  by  express. 

MuIberr'Ks. — Cuttings  of  the  following 
kinds  can  be  had:  1.  Multicaulis.  2, 
.\Iba.  3.  Russian.  4.  Dow  ning's  Ever- 
bearing. 5.  Lhoo.  G.  Kugasaki.  Sent 
in  lots  of  10  of  a  kind;  10c.  per  lot,  or  12 
cuttings  assorted,  20c.   by  mail. 

Dyer^s  Maddir  (liubi'i  tindoria.) — Thi 
report  of  the  efficocy  of  ground  juadder 
root  when  applied  to  vine  roots  for  phyl 
loxera  may  induce  some  to  grow  the  plant 
for  experiment  iu  that  direction.  The  leavts 
are  said  to  bo^good  for  forage.  Seed  in 
small  packages;  2c.  each. 

ryrtthrum  (Insect  Powder  plant.) — The 
Dalmatian  {cinerarlo'j  olhun)  and  Red 
(roseuwi)  in  2-oz.  packages;  2c.  each. 

All  applications  should  bo  addressed  to 
E.  J.  WicksoH,    Berkeley,  Cat. 


Now  all  this  is  likely  to  be  changed.  It 
appt  ar«  that  at  Barbados  seedlings  of  su- 
gar canes  have  been  succcAsfully  raised  by 
Professor  Harrison,  and  among  these  seed, 
lings  aresevtral  different  kinds  indicating 
hybridity  of  a  definite  sort,  such  as  would 
bo  expected  to  arise  from  the  crosHing  of 
different  varieties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
subject  will  be  fully  and  clearly  followed 
up  as  a  definite  field  of  investigation.  In 
any  case  the  possibility  of  improving  so 
important  and  valuable  a  plant  as  the  sngar 
cane  possesses  g*  neral  interest. 


SEEI»LI9flJ8     OF    SCUAK    <'A\I-:. 


The  sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  for 
so  long  a  period  that  its  native  countrj'  is 
unknown.  Bt  ntham  states  that  "we  have 
no  authentic  record  of  any  really  wild  sta- 
tion for  the  common  sugarcane."  Further, 
according  to  the  A'ew  BulUUn  for  Decem- 
ber, the  sugar  cane  so  rarely  produces  ma- 
ture seeds  that  no  one  appears  to  have 
ever  seen  them.  In  botanical  works  the 
subject  is  often  mentioned,  but  apparently 
ouly  to  restjite  the  fact  that  observers  iu 
all  countries  ''  have  never  seen  the  seeds  of 
the  sugarcane."  The  authorities  at  Kew 
have  been  working  at  this  subject  for  sev- 
eial  years.  It  was  felt  that  if  a  sugar  cane 
producing  ripe  seeds  could  bo  fonnd,  a  most 
interesting  and  important  line  of  enquiry 
would  bo  opened  for  improving  the  saccha 
rino  qualities  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  same 
way  as  that  so  successfully  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  beet.  Hitherto  the  sugar 
cane  has  been  reproduced  under  cultivation 
solely  by  means  of  buds  and  suckers.  The 
improvement  of  the  cane  has  therefore  been 
restricted  to  chance  variations  occurring 
at  wide  intervals,  and  probably  escaping 
altogether  the  observation  of  the  planter. 


I..\M»     l*HICKS, 


Replying  to  the  oft-repeatfd  publication 
of  outside  papers  that  laud  prices  in  south 
California  are  too  high,  the  Santa  Barbara 
Prfss  saye: 

"The  boom  of  two  years  ago  inflated, 
the  value  of  all  kinds  of  properties,  es- 
pecially town  lots,  in'many  localities,  but 
it  ia  not  true  that  the  whole  of  Southern 
California  was  afficted  by  it.  There  is 
good  farming  land  advertised  in  this  county 
as  well  as  iu  other  southern  counties,  for  sale 
at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  that  will 
surely  double  in  value  in  a  few  years.  To 
effect  a  sale  the  first  requisite  is  to  find  a 
buyer,  the  price  does  not  cut  so  much  of 
a  figure;  this  was  demonstrated  by  the  vay 
much  property  sold  iu  this  section  during 
the  excitement  of  the  boom. 

'* There  is  a  great  deal  more  land  sell- 
ing iu  California  to-dny  than  there  was 
five  years  ago,  and  yet  it  ia  safe  to  say  tho 
prices  average  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  did  then.  Buyers  for  farming  lands 
iu'the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  are  numer- 
ous to-day  compared  to  five  or  six  years 
ago,  yet  prices  have  advanced  300  to  500 
per  cent,  in  that  time,  and  a  few  years 
heuee  they  will  have  advanced  again,  but 
buyers  will  be  just  as  plentiful.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  sell  a  lot  to-day  in  this  city  at 
$1,000  as  it  would  hove  been  to  sell  tho 
same  lot  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  $200  or 
less.  Property  wilt  sell  when  there  is  a 
market  for  it,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may, 
but  it  will  not  sell  for  anything  like  its 
value  when  there  is  no  demand." 


THE      PICIIOMNE. 


In  order  to  teat  the  merit  of  the  so-called 
Picholine  Olive,  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  makes  the  fotlo4t'ing  propo- 
sitions to  growers  of  the  tree:  That  al| 
those  having  trees  in  bearing  pick  the 
olives,  being  careful  to  weigh  them  from 
the  pickers  every  day;  theu  put  aome  loose 
straw  on  tho  ground  and  cover  with  sheets 
or  canvass,  clean  and  without  any  smell, 
and  not  near  any  stable  where  the  odors 
could  come  in  contact.  Dr>'  them  in  this 
way  in  the  aun,  not  over  two  iuches  deep, 
so  that  they  could  not  mould  or  heat. 
After  sufficiently  dry  to  be  shipped,  send 
them  by  express  to  me  at  Santa  Barbara, 
giving  me  the  weight  of  tho  same  when 
picked.  They  should  be  shipped  between 
Christmas  and  the  first  of  January.  I  ought 
to  have  at  least  two  tons,  4,000  pounds,  or 
not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds. 

I  will  agree  to  make  tht>m  into  oil,  and 
if  good,  will  put  tho  same  on  tho  market 
and  Sell  it,  paying  each  party  pro  rata  tho 
net  proceeds,  which  will  cover  all  exptiiso.- 
and  more  too.  I  will  only  charge  the  act- 
ual cost  of  putting  on  the  market.  I  will 
keep  a  separate  tank,  made  in  tho  sam<i 
way  for  the  Mission,  and  will  make  an  ab- 
solute test.  I  will  take  some  of  Loth  to  the 
next  convention  to  be  tested. 
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Kniff  Station.  SL  lU-k-na,  NapaCo.,Cal. 
Prodnct-r  of  fine  "Wints  nml  liraiidits. 


SAN  PRANCISrO  &A\^NGS  I'N'ION, 
bii'2  Caliioriila  itre«t,  comer  \Vi-tiI>. 

For  the  hilf  year  ending  with  IJIat  of  Dcccnihir, 
ISSrt,  a  ilividenit  has  been  ilce'ftrc'i  at  the  rite  o(  five 
(5)  {>er  cent  per  aTinuin  on  term  deI>oi>itH,  niid  four 
and  oiie-sixih  '1  l-ti)  per  cont  ikt  anniiin  on  ordi- 
nary duiwsiU,  free  ut  takes,  i^Kiynble  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  January  li.  lH8i>. 

LOVELf,  WHITE.  Cashier. 


The  German  M¥j  iU  Loud  Society 

■'>'Jti  <'Hliroriiiti  Slro4>l. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

For  the  ha'f-ycar  endin^r  December  Ml.  188S.  a 
divideiul  has  been  deelaretl  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (."il-lO)  ptr  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits, and  four  and  one. fourth  l-i^it]  per  L-cnt  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  DejK>silfl.  Payable  on  and  after 
WF.DNESDaY,  January  2,  1  SSa 

■OtO.TOURNY,  Secretary. 


I>U.  JOUD.IXVS 

Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

7")1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
o  ao'l  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
how  wonderfully  you  are  made. 
Private  office 'Jll  Gearj'  street.  Con- 
sultation by  letter  on  lost  manhood  and 
all  diseases  of  men.  Brii,'ht's  Disease 
and  Diabetes  cured.    Send  forbook 


G" 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Manufactufipg 

COMPANY. 


17  *  19  rilEMOXT  ST.,  SA>  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  M  AAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MASI  rACTl'RKR   OF — 

Wooden   Buni,'s.  Taps,  I'lugs,  etc,.  Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and    Hard    Wine    Plu^3j    Soft   and    Hard    Tap 

IMu^,  Wine  Sarr.plers,  Rnn^'  St-irters,  etc, 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F 

[E-tablished  Since  ISr.G. 


FOR  SALE 


A.    "V\7"lii.©    r»i*ess 

-  APPLY  AT  — 
Office   of  'S,  F.  MERCHANT." 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 
R  I  PAR  i  A    CUTTI  NCS, 


Apply  to 

H.     W.    CR  ABB, 

OAKVILLE         -         -  -  NAPA  CO.,  CAL. 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 


SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX. 
For  Siile   nt 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE, 

PRICE  25  CENTS 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dcaltrs  in 

CORES,    BREWERS*    AND     BOTTLERS'     SUPPUES, 
SODH  WATER  AND  WINE  DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 

»ia  SA«'R.\Mt:ST<>  ST.  San   Kmniisco. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAN  FEANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 
Telephone  No.  10G4. 


Tk  Leaflini  Comercial  Sclool. 

Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Penmanship, 
Enj;lish  Branches,  Telegraphy,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Modern  LaD^u.iges,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Life  Scholarship  for  Complete  Busi- 
ness Course,  Time  Unliillited,  -  $75. 


No  Vacations.  Pay  and  Eveninc  Sessions.  Ladies 
adn]ttte<l  into  alldejiartmenta.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  at  the  ColieKe,  or  address 

T.  A.  ROBINSON,  M- A.,  President. 


Portal  B.  Vineyard. 

Uu  ncconnt  of  ill  health  and  obligation 
to  change  climate,  I  offer  to  sell,  lease  or 
give  on  shares,  my  well-known  Burgnndy 
Vineyard,  situated  S.  W.  of  Santa  Clara 
Ave;  the  best  wine  district  known,  contain- 
ing 150  acres  of  level  land,  and  planted  in 
the  best  varieties.  Fifty  acres  Cabernet; 
fifty  acres  Burgnndy,  and  the  other  fifty 
acres  in  Semillon  and  Roussellunos,  in  full 
bearing  or  will  be  so  next  year. 

To  responsible  parties  will  give  contract 
for  five  or  ten  years.  Cellars  are  equipped 
with  the  best  steam  machinery  and  distil- 
lery; 250,000  of  cooperage,  oak  and  red- 
wood. The  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. I  am  ready  to  give  immediate  pos- 
session, and  will  make  a  positive  sacrifice, 
if  applied  for  at  ouce  150,000  gallons  of 
choice  wines  of  vintage  of  1886-87-88,  may 
go  with  the  place  if  so  desired. 

Apply  to 

J.  B.  J.  PORTAL, 

West  San  Jose, 
Three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Station 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  in  Sonoma  County, 
ten  miuntcs  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acrta  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cnlliva- 
tion.  Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timbei  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  largo  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
nuexcfllt-d.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  nil  the  year  ronnd.  One 
f  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,"  office  of  (he  San 
Francisco  Mkhcuant. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Established  1854. 


UronerM  of  anil  Uealor**  lit 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


VTXETARD3  IN 


Los  Angelks  CotiNTT,         Sonoma  County, 
Mkrced  Co.       AND       FnEsxo  Co, 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Snn    FrHiicisfo. 

4(~45    Broadway    St., 

Now     York. 


White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 


AND  curriNcs. 


I 

CABEUNET    FRANC. 

CvVBKRNET  SALTVIGNON 

MATARO  and  RIPAKIA  CARIGNANE, 
CUTTINGS  §5  per  Thousand 

GRAPE    ROOTS   at   RKA.inN.^nLE   KATFS 


M-  DENICKE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


Packed    Figs   for   sale   at  Tillman    & 
Beudel,  Clay  and  Buttery  Sts.,  S.  F. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.Deuicke,  by  John  Rock  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  and  horticulturist  of 
San  Jose : 

M.  Denicke^  Fresno:  DeabSib — The  figs 
sent  to  me  to  San  Jose  are  very  fine,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  produced  in  California 
to  come  any  way  near  them.  *  *  En- 
closed are  orders  for  twelve  additional  cases. 
Very  truly,  John  Rock, 

San  Jose,  January  7,  1889. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

24    I*osl   St.,  N.in    FrniicJNCo. 

FOR  SEVIlNTY-FIVE  DOLLARy  THIS  COLLEGE 
Mtructs  in  Shoithand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeep- 
iiit.',Tfle(,'niphy,  Penmanship,  Drawinjr,  all  the  English 
Branches,  and  Everything'  pertainioj,'  to  nusiness,  for 
3i\  full  months.  Weiiave  sixteen  teachers,  and  sive 
individual  instruction  to  all  ouri  upiL?.  Our  Bchool 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State,  ; 

•T'Seiid  lor  Circular. 


KRIJIX  AND  NUT  XKEES 

(Lftr^'O  Assortment); 

— C  RAPE     VINES  ' — 

RESISTANT     GRAPE    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine):| 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

Oit.l.VUK    TIIKKS. 

iM    OE»EEAL    OTSSEST     STOCZ. 

gcF    All]  riiirri^'^ted  and    Free  Troin    I>isca,«ic.    "iFfi 


LEONARD    COATES, 

SAPA    (ITY,    -      -      -     OAF-IFOKMA. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

|C«r.  Bealc  d:  Ilonard  Sis..  S.  F. 

W.  n.  TAYLOR.  Pres  t.  R.  S.  MOORE,  Suyl 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

[in    all   its   BKAXCilKS. 

Steamboat,  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  Eigh  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witti 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEA  M  BOI LERS.     Particular  attention  g-iven  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

hut  tirst-elats  work  produced. 

SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  approved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  eonnected  therewith, 

BU5IPS.  Direct  .Acting  Pumps,  for  irrii^ation  or  City 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with   the   celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump 


VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION ! 


NITROG[NOUS  "  SUPEePHOSPHUnS, 

OF  THE 1 

Mexican  Pliosptiate  k  Sulphur  CO. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  President 


C.  S.  HAtKT'  Secretary. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
TreeS;  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  received  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  oflTered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  SHie  by 

H   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

309  A  311  SniiHomc  SI..        Kail  Fraiici<*oo 
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TO     NEW   YORK. 


K*F... 
AVO<... 
O  D  K... 


Kohkr  A  Prohline.. 
CSfhiUinK  *  Co.... 
lActinima  ft  jMobl. . 


PAcKAOBa  km  cwrrwm. 


..  leoiamto  WlM.. 
..  HObarnla  Wine.  .. 
.  .MOaika  Wing.... 


Total  uiiount  cf  Wine. . 


aALLORii      VALra 


8,nB2 
:!.70(l 
«,70-J 


«4,ir.>n 
•J.TIS 


TO     CENTE.\L  AMERICA. 


M  V,  PunUa  Anou 
BBkUi,  LaUbenad.. 


B  T.  Puotaa  Arena) 

0  D  B.  PunUa  Arvnaa. 


Bluotn,  baruch  Jt  Co. 


B  Drefhia  It  Co  . 


P  A  A,  PunUa  Arenas  . 
J  W&l'o,  Cualrniala  . 
T  H.  LaUVrtaJ  .... 
M  M,  tllaniperico 


John  T  Wright 

t'micla  &  L'no^k^  . 


'2  kn:^  Wine... 

t  t«in-l  Wine 

R  harrrl^  ^^*inc 

'J  half-t«rrFls  Wine.., 
1.5  hajf  tkirrclA  Wine.. 

I  barrels  Wine 

It  case*  Wme 

(MlhallharreUWine.. 

mevca  Wine 

I  hallUrrel  »"ine..., 
3  k>x9  Wine 


Total  amouut  ot  Wise,  86  cases  and. . 


ni 

2I> 

64 

310 

•MU 


1,04C 


183 

33 

246 

•JOl) 

30 

94U 

135 

15 


TO 

MEXICO. 

JH.HamUn 

..  1  JohnT  WriiAt. 

1  -2  barrel- Wioe 

1         541 

tas 

TO 

BREMEN. 

c  r 

. .     i  A  .Vetler 

1  J  half-barrel  Wioe 

.  1         •M 

i-M 

TO 

NEW     YOKK- 

-Pre  ship  Bobkbt  Dixon. 

L  O  ft  Cu, . 
FZft  I'o. 
J  U  ft  Co 


ASft  Oo 

t:  B  ft  J  .. 


Jianioml.... 
ti  tiiaiiioad 


,.  I'  ft  Co  . 

h  *r  . 


Vanvln  ... 
AU  ftCo. 


U)  Clukft  ^.o. , 
Cl*arpj  ft  Co 

JGoDdlach  ft  Co 

AScbell 

l^ehnian  ft  Jocobi... 


Kohler  ft  Van  Ber.-cn 


Dre>"fll»  ft  Co 

Kohlcf  ft  l-*mhtine. 


C  Schilling  ft  Co. . 


Berringer  Bros 

A  'iixeabaum  ft  Co. 


UK>  lortvta  Wine.  . 
40U  I'arrel.'i  Wine... 

75  barrels  Wine 

30  tMirruls  Wine 

Ityj  barrrls  Wine... 

.■jo  tjorrvls  Wine 

•Till  hartela  Wine, .. 
-JI-IO  Urrvld    Wine.. 

0!»  t-arrtls  Wine . 

2^)  hsrrels  Wine  . . 

15  caAlta  Wine 

l.'iO  bimila  *Vine... 
■AH)  barrels  Wine... 
13  cases  Wioe 


Total  ainoont  ot  Wine.  13  < 


sand.. 


,4uO 
1,257 
l.ino 
6.6H0 
4,7!»7 

1»,450 
.%706 
1,4!M 
7,9f*7 
2,45] 

24.752 

20.)3m 
4.9dO 

11.827 
I.tSlU 
7,42» 
»,U3U 


titaa 
.5u;i 

4)i<t 

2,U7; 
l.Ul!> 
7,7b<l 
J.ls-J 

5ttS 
3,U>.f 

HNl 
f>,901 
8,<l.V> 
I.!**) 
4.731 

OIU 
2.1>71 
3,072 


20-2b     «52.S11 


TO     HONOLULU— P«B  O.  S.  S.  Co's.  steameb  AtreTBAixi. 


AiMms  . 
H  M 

II  1 


F  AS  . 
W  CP. 


cschmingft  ca.. 

B  Urcyfus 


u  w  M  .k  Co  , . 

U  in  ilianiood.. 


J  PInel 

JQ>rp).ftCo 

Arpad  Uajaezth>  . 


Kohler  ft  Frohlin?. . 


Kohler  ft  Van  Ber.:cn. 
00«d«c 


2  bal(-^«6ks  WiDc. . . . 

1  t*rrvl  Wine 

7  barrels  Wine ,, 

ti7  ketrs  Wine 

25  keKS  Wine  ..,.,... 
U  cases  Wine , 

2  casks  Wine 

5  hall  t»rTels  Wine  .. 
50  ke;n  Wine 

5  keys  Wine 

2  rasl.s  Wine 

2  quarter-casks  Wine. , 

25  kees  Wine 

20  ke^  Wine 

150  kevs  Wine 

25kcx»  Wine 

155  ke^-s  Wtno  .... 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  O  c 


52 
343 
335 
SMI 


122 


134 
«3 
25U 
100 
7S0 
25(1 
HOO 


»1 

30 

270 

2.S7 

191 

28 

73 

850 

07 

31 

125 

GIM\ 

200 
037 


PER  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S   STEAMER  SAN  BLAS,  JAN.  12,  1880. 


C  SeluUlng  ft  Co- 

Kohler  ft  Frohhnir.  . 

n  LachmaoftU) 

Lenormand  ttros 

B  Oreyftisft  Co 

J  Oundlach  ft  Co 

tAchmaD  ft  Jacobi.... 

7,<  :i7 

4tl 

loo 

11.175 
2.5tlO 

740 
1,24S 
1.182 

7UU 

♦S.o.'iO 

35 

50 

5,70O 

L.'itlO 

217 

liSO 

1150 

267 

2  barrels  Wine 

K  ft  P 

!■    1 

fto  hsrrcls  Wmo 

15  Ijctfrets  Wioe 

AW   

i;Vt>> 

u                    

25  barrels  H  inc    . 

34.8661 

«12,.58)l 

TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


t;  P,  aan  Jilao  del  &fir  . 

B  ft  f,  Corioto 

P  A  A  C".  Aniarala 

A  L,  U  Libeftad 

J  M  r.itvs 

C  A  N,i>ees 

J  U.  Amaiala 

KT,  Ama{«la 


f  Hceks 

CSchiUioeftCo... 
MontealeffTe  ft  Co  . 
Ulackn«u  ACo  ... 
e  L  U  ginle  ft  Co. . 


1 T  Wright  ft  Co. 


211  kn;^  H  ine  . . 
2  CM.-UVC4  Wins  . 

es  Wine. , 

Wins.... 

es  Wins . . 

I  Wine  . . . 
Wine.. 


4  ken  Wine., 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  OT  c 


4t)0 
54 


•200 

at 

611 
.t 
74 
39 
186 
40 


TO   MEXICO, 

M  11    Masatlao 

Kcddingtonft  Co 

J  liMtrermk  

Thooia<  Hell  ft  Oo    ... 
W  UmizA                 .     . 

1  hall-l.»rrrt  Wine 

17 
23U 

•  15 

U  r  ft  To,  San  Bias 

3c».k«  Wine 

1  (saks  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 

W  L.  San  Bias 

87 

Cli.  aaii  UUa 

K  CBldridje 

30 

Hi  ft  vo.  1.„«U 

tabren,  lO^Ria  ft  C<>. . 

lObarrebi  Wine 

40U 

333 

A  \  11.  San  Bias 

5castttWino 

liikexs  Wine 

"  "iiia 

32 

C  B,s»n  lllas  ...        

172 

A  Bftu.San  Bias 

M 

4k<«sW1os : 

04 

69 

AOi'.Maatlan 

•■ 

10  ken  Wins 

180 

U2 

K  E.Tu<aaU 

WUadB 

.V)  c»i«s  Wine 

220 

V  F.Tooala.... 

" 

20  cases  Wine 

60 

R  L.San  Bias 

" 

2  ken  Win. 

SO 

2-1 

V  A''   Maratlin 

I  barrel  Wine 

O.I 

42 

tlesMaand 

Total  amoant  ol  Wine,  f 

1,5:8 

•  1.4UI 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DrniXAtvys. 

VTB&lt. 

ua. 

OALUIICS. 

TALCk. 

VuicrkOTcr 

Mcxi«j 

Mexico 

M«tco 

NV«l*m 

Alc^mter 

Suainfr........ 

8tcM»rr 

Summer 

Iltrk 

(tark 

Slrtuirr 

238 

4-'4 

82.1 

B.OK4 

loo 

123 
BO 
118 

1.246 

ti5:< 

5.48.1 
SO 

25 

II05 
171 

588 

Irvt&nd 

Kykmore *"_ 

Lomlon 

VirtOfU 

rhlna 

280 

113 

34 

71J 

1.040 

891 

I.IMO 

40 

Japan 

Uooolulu 

Tmliiti       

J»p»D    

^»rl*  RonlU 

Kaliolin    

Tronic  Bird 

fH^C  Pcrklni. .' 

Slmner 

Brir 

barkcaUnc 

i*l*«iiKr 

PurVcnMw 

U&ry^'iDklnuftn  V.V.V.V.  *.'.'.".*.*.'  '.V...  Bi«VoUfic". '.""'. 

ToUl 



1 4. 870 

»7.J»> 

Total  thiproento  by  PanuDft  stounen 47  srOf-allotw       fJJi  182 

Tbu!  Hlsccllaotousphipmcnts _„  ..„ 161.427       "  tiii.V2l 

GnnJtoula 108,746  f88.C03 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blnt-beixy  is  a  Tnlnable  fniit,  hvi  is  a  reliable  frnit  to  grow  in  oor  nortbrra 
Slates  where  the  more  lender  varieties  of  (mils  wint*  r-kill.  It  is  perf.cllv  hardy,  having 
slood  10  degrees  below  zero  vithoat  shoVing  any  injury  to  the  most  ttiidir  bads.  It 
ripens  in  this  lalilnde  abont  the  1st  of  Jnly,"  and  is  borne  in  clnsltm  like  cnrranis: 
shape,  round;  reddish  pirple  at  fir?t,  bnt  becomes  a  binish  black  when  folly  rip<  ned. 
The  flavor  is  equal  to  the  raspberry,  a  very  mild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  most 
jjeople  d.licions.  It  may  b«  servid  with  sugar  and  cream  or  cooked  sance,  and  is 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  to  Uonrish  in  all  soils,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  grows  very  stocky  and  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  leaves  and  th« 
bine  frnit  making  a  pitasiug  contrast.  The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  great,  and  nsnally 
brings  15  cents  ptr  quart.  They  commence  bearing  the  first  year  after  selling  ont.  at  d 
yields  a  full  crop  the  s.cond  and  third  year  after  setting  ont.  Thev  are  propagated  from 
sockets  and  root  cnltings.  The  plant  is  abont  Ihe  height  and  sire  of  the  entrant  bnsb, 
and  very  stocky,  holding  the  frnit  well  up  from  the  groand.  Plants  should  be  set  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  five  or  six  feet  between  Ihe 
rows,  making  a  perfect  hf  dge,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  shonld  be  allowed  to  grow  between 
rows. 

PRICE     LIST: 

1  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,  60  cents.  100  Plants  by  Eiprecs,  $2£0 

2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,   $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ei.  or  freight  $I.'>.aa 

How  TO  SEND  vosET: — I  wonld  prefer  to  have  money  smt  by  .American  Eiprrsa 
order,  all  sums  of  fr,  00  and  nuder,  cost  only  5  cents,  and  if  ordtr'is  lost,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded  to  sender.  If  not  convenient  to  obtain  express  order,  money  can  be 
sent  by  regisUred  l<  Iter  or  post  rflice  money  order  or  postal  note,  drawn  on  Portland. 
Mich.  Postage  stamps  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  onr  customers  that  cannot  obtaiii 
an  eipress  order — only  those  of  one  cent  denomi'nation  wanted. 

Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss  and  delivered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  make  no  extra  charge.       Address 


DELO.S  STAPLES.  Porila 


loutn  to..   Nieh. 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 


OKFERS  AN  IMMKNSK  STilCK  OF 


Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Table     Fis».    Olive* 

Pomegranates,    and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of    Palnia, 

Roses     and     Oleanders. 

I"?'  A  fiveponnd  box  ot  White  Adriatic  Figs  sent  by  express  to  any  addrem  on 
receipt  of  $1.50.     Send  for  Fall  Cntalngne  and  nJdr.  m  all  Idlers  to 

F.  ROEDIMG,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  CAl. 


PumiTir  'WINE  CO. 

OFFICE:  303  BATTERY  STREET, 

Cor.  Ei^'hth  inii  Ilrifinaji  Si*  _        _         -         -        ,   M'AtTTY:  's.OOO.OOO  GaIImm 


thirty  tlajs,  equal  to  three  yeai's 


matariog  under 
R   J 


tic  Froctss,  iKveloi^iing  Ntw  Wiura  in 
tht-  old  tiyritt-m. 

HARRISON.  President. 
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THE  URAPEOF  ALBIERIA. 

WiD,  B.  West  of  Stockton,  in  an  article 
on  this  grape  Bays: 

This  is  the  grade  that  is  seen  in  the 
Eosttrn  niarkits  in  tbe  fall  and  winter, 
packed  in  cork  dost.  It  is  grown  near  a 
little  seaport  on  the  sonth-eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  abont  eleven  Lours  by  steamer,  from 
Molaga.  As  tbia  grape  appears  to  be 
grown  most  soccissfnlly  in  tbia  particular 
locality  to  the  tsclosion  of  other  famona 
vineyard  districts,  (for  it  baa  been  tried  at 
Malaga  and  fouud  to  be  unprofitable,  the 
grapes  not  biiug  so  large  nor  having  such 
good  keeping  qualities),  it  would  be  well  to 
note  the  characteristics  of  this  locality. 

Almeria  is  situattd  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  or  what  was  once  a  navigable  river 
in  the  time  of  the  Koman  occupation  say 
two  thousand  yeara  ago,  but  now  filled  with 
debris,  with  only  a  rush  of  water  in  the 
winter;  it  flows  through  a  very  hilly  coun- 
try having  only  narrow  banks  with  little 
bars  and  choice  warm  spots,  where  this 
grape  thrives  wonderfully.  It  is  trained 
on  trellices  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and  is 
said  to  bear  heavy  crops. 

These  then  are  requisites  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  grape;  a  warm  climate,  moitt 
sandy  soil  and  long  pruning. 

I  was  in  Almeria  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878;  the  floors  of  the  warehonsts 
were  full  of  grapes  piled  two  to  four  feet 
deep;  gangs  of  women  and  boys  were  pre- 
paring them  for  shipment,  which  consists 
in  cutting  out  every  unsound  grape,  and 
packing  them  in  casks  of  25  and  50  pounds 
with  cork  dust.  In  size  they  were  on  an 
average  much  larger  than  our  Empon  is  or 
Ferraras;  in  firmness  and  keeping  qualities 
no  grape  can  tqual  them,  as  wo  often  see 
them  in  market  as  late  as  March;  but  as  to 
flavor  they  absolutely  have  none.  I  was 
surprised  as  1  had  imagined  that  they 
might  havo  been  eatable  when  fresh  and 
that  the  contact  with  cork  dust  injured 
their  flavor;  bnt  I  believe  that  they  actually 
improve  by  keeping.  Notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  this  grape  the  value  of  their 
export  some  years  ngo,  was  three  quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  a  large  amount  going 
to  the  United  States. 

This  grape  has  been  introduced  into  this 
State  and  widely  distributed,  but  I  see  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  papers  and  I  suppose 
it  has  not  generally  proved  a  success.  I 
will  give  my  experience  and  the  experience 
of  a  party  whose  land  is  so  different  from 
mine,  the  contrast  is  interesting. 

My  soil  is  a  strong  clayey  loam  with  a 
drj'  subsoil  producing  excellent  table  grapes . 
My  Almerias  are  only  medium  in  size,  be- 
ing about  as  large  as  the  Ferrnra;  they  are 
firm  and  keep  well  and  are  a  sweet,  good 
eating  grape.  I  have  some  of  them  now  in 
good  condition,  that  were  picked  the  first 
of  November;  no  extra  pains  were  taken 
with  Ihem,  they  were  packed  away  in  a 
box.  The  other  party  has  a  sandy  loam 
with  a  wet  subsoil  (a  river  bank.  His 
grapes  are  larger  than  mine,  not  so  good  in 
flavor  and  later  in  ripening,  bo  late  that 
the  frost  usually  destroys  them;  they  are 
more  productive  than  mine,  when  ripe  the 
keeping  qualities  are  about  the  same,  from 
this  I  judge  that  his  soil  is  more  suitable 
than  mine,  but  being  in  a  frosty  locality 
his  grapes  are  not  profitable.  We  have 
then  to  select  a  sandy  loam,  and  a  locality 
free  from  early  fall  frosts,  as  the  grape  will 
ripen  about  the  Ist  oi  November. 

As  to  profit  in  growing  them,  except  in 
the  right  place,  there  is  none,  bnt  with  the 


proper  conditions,  I  think  a  crop  can  be 
secured.  My  vines  have  borne  an  average 
of  ten  pounds  each.  The  grapes  are  worth 
at  least  fifty  dollars  per  tor,  not  a  very  profi- 
table investment  but  better  then  wine 
grapes. 

EARLT    Ci  RAPES. 


The  rfmarkable  earliness  of  the  lake  re- 
gion of  Tnlare  and  Kern  counties  has  been 
entirtly  overlooked,  says  the  Delano  Iler- 
ahi.  Neverthele^  this  section  has  advan- 
tages as  regards  earliness  not  shared  by 
any  other  part  of  California.  For  several 
yeara  past  it  has  been  well  known  that 
Stokes  valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tu- 
lare couLty,  produced  yearly  the  earliest 
peaches^earlier  even  than  Vacaville.  From 
the  first  mentioned  valleys  the  earliness  ap- 
pears to  be  on  .the  increase  the  farther 
south  we  go,  but  begins  to  decline  shortly 
before  reaching  Bakersfield — undoubtedly 
due  to  the  sudden  increase  in  elevation  of 
that  part  of  the  valley.  Last  summer  sev- 
eral articles  appeared  in  our  California 
papers  commenting  on  the  astonishing  earli- 
ness of  the  Salt  Kiver  valley  in  Arizona, 
Muscat  grapes  having  reached  Los  Angeles 
from  the  above  place  in  July.  Here  was 
then  an  undoubted  rival  to  California  so  far 
as  raisins  go,  and  supposing  no  other  draw- 
backs existed  for  the  succfssfnl  culture  in 
Arizona.  At  that  time  no  one  in  California 
had  any  idea  that  we  had  here  an  equally 
early  district — the  country  comprising  the 
plains  of  the  north  half  of  Kern  and  the 
south  of  Tulare  county;  and  if  the  foothills 
also  are  considered  the  region  extends  con- 
siderably farther  north.  In  Mr.  Chauvin's 
vineyard  west  of  Delano,  Kern  county,  the 
grapes  ripen  in  the  end  of  Jnne  or  before, 
and  on  the  5th  day  of  July  this  year,  Mr. 
Chauvin  began  to  make  wine  of  his  Zinfan- 
del  grapes.  The  Zinfandel  grapes,  as  I  can 
testify  to,  were  rather  over-ripe,  and  should 
have  been  picked  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore. The  wine  is  of  an  exceedingly  dark 
color,  full-bodied,  but  perfectly  sound  and 
clear,  with  plenty  of  tannin.  Perfectly  dry 
and  with  no  trace  of  sugar,  this  Zinfandel 
claret,  made  the  5th  day  of  July,  is  a  grand 
wine,  especially  for  blending  with  lighter 
wines,  though  any  one  desiring  a  full-bodied 
claret  may  prefer  it  unmixed.  A  region 
that  will  produce  over-ripe  grapes  in  July 
needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  I  only  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  vine  and  fruit 
grower  to  the  same.  With  this  region  in 
fruit  and  vines,  California  can  extend  her 
shipping  season  of  fresh  fruits  for  Eastern 
markets  fully  six  weeks. 


CliARIFTINO. 


effect  of  albumen  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  cellulose,  in  form  of  a  fine 
magma  of  filtering  paper.  This  has  the 
further  advantage  that  the  subsequent  fil- 
tration is  much  facilitAted. 

Suspended  particles  of  gum  or  pectin 
may  be  removed  by  cautious  precipitation 
with  tannin,  of  which  only  an  exceedingly 
small  amount  is  usually  necessary.  It  com- 
bines with  the  gelatinous  substances  bet- 
ter with  the  aid  of  heat  than  in  the  cold. 
There   must   be  no  excess   of  tannin  used. 

Another  method  of  clarifying  liquids, 
turbid  from  particles  of  gum,  albumen, 
pectin,  etc.,  is  to  add  to  them  a  definite 
quantity  of  alcohol.  This  causes  the  for- 
mer substances  to  separate  in  more  or  less 
large  flukes.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  re- 
quired varies  greatly  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  liquid.  It  should  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale. 

Resinous  or  waxy  aubstancep,  such  as  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  honey,  etc.,  may 
be  removed  by  tbe  addition  of  bole,  pulped 
filtering  paper,  aiul  beating  to  boiling. 

In  each  case,  the  clarifying  process  may 
be  hastened  by  making  the  separating 
particles  specifically  heavier,  that  is,  by  in- 
corporating some  heavier  substance,  such 
as  talcum,  etc.,  which  may  cause  the  floc- 
culi  to  sink  more  rapidly,  and  to  form  a 
compact  sediment. 
Clarifying    Poicder  for    Alcoholic  Liquids. 

Egg-albumen,  dry 40  parts 

Sugar  of  Milk 40      " 

Starch 20      " 

Reduce  them  to  very  fine  powder,  and 
mix  thoroughly. 

For  clarifying  liquors,  wines,  essences, 
etc.,  take  for  every  quart  of  liquid  seventy- 
five  grains  of  the  above  mixture,  shake  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the 
mixture  being  kept  in  a  warm  room.  Then 
filter. 

Powdered  talcum  renders  the  same  ser- 
vice, and  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  entirely  insoluble.  However,  the 
above  mixture  acts  more  energetically. 


Clarification  writes  Eugene  Deltrikh,  in 
Neuas  phanii.  Maiiuale,  is  a  process  by 
which  any  solid  particles  suspended  in  a 
liquid  are  either  caused  to  coalesce  to- 
gether, or  to  the  medium  used  for  clarify- 
ing, that  they  may  be  removed  by  filtra- 
tion {which  would  previously  have  been 
impossible),  bo  as  to  render  the  liquid 
clear. 

One  of  the  best  agents  for  this  purpose 
is  albumen.  When  clarifying  vecetable 
extracts,  the  albumen  which  is  naturally 
present  in  most  plants  accomplishes  the 
purpose  easily,  provided  the  vegetable 
matter  is  extracted  in  the  cold,  so  as  to 
get  as  much  albumen  as  possible  in  solu- 
tion. 

Egg-albumen   may   also  be    used.     The 


A  REMEDY   FOR  IVY  POISONINU. 


frequently  with  the  oil.  A  leading  physi- 
cian speaks  in  high  terms  of  sulphate  of 
soda  as  a  remedy;  prescribes  it  for  his 
patients,  as  he  knows  its  value  from  per- 
sonal experience.  As  to  his  own  case,  he 
was  completely  covered  with  the  poisonous 
eruptions,  and  tried  all  the  old  and  new 
cures  without  anj  good  resulting  from 
them,  until  one  day  a  drug  clerk  gave  him 
10  cents  worth  of  sulphate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  one  pint  of  water,  with  which  he 
bathed  the  parts  freely.  It  acted  like  a 
magic;  it  allayed  the  itching  and  was  very 
soothing.  The  cure  was  complete  in  a 
week.  Sulphate  of  soda  can  be  obtained 
at  any  drug  store,  but  in  ordering,  it  will 
be  well  to  state  that  it  is  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  not  sulphate  that  is  wanted,  other-  - 
wise  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  the 
latter,  which  will  not  answer  the   purpose. 


Poison  ivy,  while  it  is  very  poisonous  to 
some,  is  entirely  harmless  to  others.  Act- 
ual contact  with  the  plant  is  not  in  all 
cases  necessary  to  poison  a  man.  Persons 
are  known  to  have  been  poisoned  by  sim- 
ply passing  by  places  where  the  vine  grows 
abundantly.  Those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  these  plants  will  on  general  principles 
do  well  to  avoid  any  vine  or  bush  growing 
by  rocks,  fences  and  woodsides  with 
glossy  leaves  arranged  in  trees,  and  in  the 
fall  any  particularly  brilliant  tree  in 
swampy  places,  with  leaves  resembling, 
but  slightly  broader  than  the  common 
samac. 

Fortunately  ivy  poisoning  is  not  a  danger- 
ous affection,  although  persons  severely 
poisoned  present  a  very  distressing  appear- 
ance. No  scars  or  permanent  injury  to 
the  skin  or  general  system  are  apprehended 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  no  danger  of  catch- 
ing it  by  contact  with  the  eruption  upon 
another  person  need  be  feared. 

The  bruised  leaves  of  the  common  plain- 
tain  are  an  excellent  antidote  and  always 
convenient.  Rub  them  over  the  eruptions 
and  bind  them  on  ii  possible.  Fine  table 
salt  often  effects  a  cure.  Applications  of 
soft  soap  sometimes  afford  relief.  Sweet 
oil  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  agree- 
able remedies.     Bathe  the  irritated  parts 


QRAPF.S     AS    A     MEDICINE. 


Recent  investigation  and  experiments,  re- 
marks the  J^ineyardist,  have  proven  the 
grape  to  combine  more  health-giving  and 
curing  properties  than  any  other  fruit 
known  and  so  marked  have  been  the  results 
in  the  cure  ot  both  special  and  chronic  dis- 
eases that  in  Germany  several  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  under  the  title  of 
"Grape  Cures,"  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
boon  to  our  people,  who  are  classed  as  a 
nation  of  dyspeptics,  if  several  of  these  in- 
stitutions were  built  up  here;  and  where  on 
this  Continent,  could  such  an  institution  be 
more  pleasantly  or  judiciously  located  than 
on  the  shores  of  our  beautiful  lakes,  Eeaka 
or  Seneca? 

[Why,  South  California,  of  course. — Ed."] 

Combining,  as  they  do,  purity  of  air  and 
water,  charming  scenery  and  surroundings, 
and  above  and  beyond  ail,  the  ripening  to 
perfection  of  nearly  every  grope  grown 
Quoting  from  the  late  Dr.  Hall,  (author  of 
several  prominent  medical  works  and  the 
editor  of  Hall's  Journal  of  Umlih),  on  the 
healthfulness  of  the  grape,  he  says:  "H 
the  seeds  of  grapes  are  ■  swallowed, 
costiveness  is  obviated;  if  the  pnlp 
is  eaten,  it  is  pure  nutriment  and  is  sooth- 
ing in  irritated  bowels;  if  the  pulp  and 
seeds  are  removed  and  the  remainder 
chewed,  there  is  a  liquid  obtained  from  the 
skin  which  is  a  valuable  astringent,  ond  if 
eaten  as  a  whole  by  the  dyspeptic  one  half 
an  hour  before  each  meal,  in  quantity  of 
one-half  to  two  pounds,  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  most  aggravated  form  of 
this  disease. 

It  is  a  fact,  beyond  question,  that  grapes 
are  eaten  by  the  old  and  young,  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night  at  all  times,  in 
any  quantity  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  yet  who  has  ever  known  a  well-authen- 
ticated case  of  sickness  arising  therefrom? 
Testimonials  from  reputable  persons  living 
around  us  can  be  readily  obtained  of  the 
permanent  cures  of  many  diseases,  such  as 
dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea,  debility,  nerv- 
ous prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  from  their 
use. 

All  know,  or  should  know,  that  the  liver 
is  the  great  scavenger  of  the  human  system, 
and  when  that  is  inactive  or  torpid,  disease 
in  some  sort  manifests  itself.  Fruit,  and 
particularly  the  grape,  aids  in  promoting 
the  liver's  activity,  their  acids  purifying 
the  blood  and  separating  the  bile  frum  it, 
which  is  then  passed  from  the  system,  there- 
by securing  a  perfect  action.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  becomes  almost  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  all,  particularly  parents,  to  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  the  grape 
among  themselves  and  children,  and  all 
who  are  troubled  with  dyspepsia  or  inactiv- 
ity of  the  secretive  organs. 
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KU'liVJIJ^B     HKARD     FBOM. 


TUB    RAISIIV    CENTER. 


A  corrcRpouiUut  signiog  himself  "West 
Kt?w  York,"  in    Bonf<n-Vs     }V\m  Circular, 
WbXt-a  iuJiguant  over  an  article  which  ap- 
peared  rtctutly  iu  the  -l/('i,  iu  vhicb  the 
writ^  r  advocated  a  plau  whereby  the  pare 
wiues  of   Califoruia  can  be  Iar>j(Iy  adver* 
tised  by  lueuuH  of  the  Stale  Wine  Exchange* 
and  the  hUiudnnl  of  snch  made  familiar  to 
the  general  I'ublic.     "This,"  ho  goes  on  to 
eay,  *'ia  a  commendable  object  and  ehoutd 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  ev»  ry  honest 
wiuo  grower  and  dealer  tverywhtrt-,  but  al- 
most iu  the  game  breath  to  advise  the  use 
of    methods  to  adapt  them  to  the  trained 
taste  of  Eugli.-%hmeu  is  at  best  a  little  pc- 
oaliar,  consideiiug  the  wholesale  coudem- 
Dstiou  farther  on  iu  the  article  implicating 
nearly  eviry  fin>tcl.t6s  hotel  aud  wiue  dealer 
in  the   East.     The   writer  olso  proposes  a 
scheme  of  Seudiug  men  Ea^t  to  eipostulate 
with  these  hotel  proprietors  who  sell  cheap, 
poor  aud  adulterated  California  wines  aud 
to  dtuouuce  the  obdurate  dtuUr  who  sup- 
plies   them.     This     might    be   a    pleasant 
amusement,  but,  to  make  it  eflfeclive,  much 
of  this  surplus  wind  could  be  utilized  as  a 
school  of  practice  at  home.     The  loot's  call- 
ing the  kettle  blaek  is  no  argument,  and  to 
charge  that  the  great  bulk  of  eastern  wines 
are  franduUnt,  even  naming  the  localities 
where  produced,  Missouri,  Lake  Erie  anj 
central    New  York,  is  an  insult  to  intelli- 
gence, and    exposes  the    iguorauce  of  the 
writer.     Thtre    are  dishonest    men  every- 
where, even    iu  Califoruia,  aud  when  her 
people    have   eradicated    from   within  her 
borders  all   dishonest  practices,  then  with 
good   grace  she  can  torn  her  attention  to 
other  States  and  localities.     The  admission 
of  her  people,  the  long  list  of  importations 
O'  the  stuff  used  iu  fabricating  wines,  such 
as  prune  juice,  anoline  dyes, etc.,  entered  at 
the  Custom  House  at    San  Francisco,  the 
enactmenta    of    her  Legislature,  all  testify 
to  the  fact  that  methodn  other  than  honest 
have  been  practiced  there.     From  nowhere 
has  Congress  been  so  earnestly  importuned 
for  free  spirits  as  from  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia; free  spirits    to  fortify  their  wiues. 
The    matter  was  presstd  daring  a.u  entire 
e  saiou  of  Congress   by  a  prominent  Cali- 
fornia lobbyist,  liberally  furuishtd  with  all 
the  requisites  in  that  line.     This  same  gen- 
tleman induced  m.iny  of  the  easteru  wiue 
producers  to  joiu  with  him  in  urging  Con- 
gress to  pass  what  was  called  a  Pure  Wxnt 
Bill,  to  eradicate    the  evil   complained  of, 
but  these  men  soon  found,  after  spending 
considerable  time  aud  money,  that  the  reul 
milk  iu  the  cocoanut  was  the  Stotet   Wint 
Bill^itee  spirits  to  fortify  them.    However, 
l.'t  this  discussion  goon;  it  will  do  the  hon- 
est producer— .ind  there  are  many,  both  iu 
the  East  and  California — no  harm.     People 
are  not  fools;  they  soon  learu  to  select  the 
good    from  the  bad.     I  assure  the  gtutle- 
uon  west  of  the  Rockies    that  whtu  thej 
earnestly  wish  any  legislation  at  the  hands 
of  Cuugress  to  protect  hoaeaty  iu  Iho  wiue 
business,  not  alone  iu  California,  but  evtry- 
where,  they  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
many    eaate-ru   wine    men,  but,  the   sooner 
they  learu  that  they  are  nut  the  big  I,  aud 
all  others  the  little  yoo,  the  easier  things 
can  be  righted. 


TUe    NEW     VBUETABLE. 


Fresno  count  v  is  pre-eminently  the  raisin 
center  of  the  United  State><.     Meade  A  CoV 
fourteeuth    annual    review  credits   Fresuo 
county   with     having     produced    in    ItiSS, 
415,  000  tweuty>pouud  boxes.     The   books 
of    the    railroad   company    show    that   the 
shipments  have  amouuted  to  534,313  boxes. 
At  a  low  estimate  the   homo   consumption 
has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  nctuat  prod 
uct  of   the  county  up  to  a  rouud   5(0.004^) 
boxes.     Meade    estimates   the   product   of 
the  State  for  1888  at  915,000.     If  we  correct 
his  estimate  of  Frtsuu's  product  the  output 
of  the  State  will  be  brought  up  to  1,040,000 
boxes,  which  we  think  is  verj*  nearly  correct. 
Thus   it   will  be   seen   that   this   county 
alone  produc^^d   540,000  boxes,  while   the 
product  of  the  entire  remaining  portion  of 
the   State   was    about     500,000.     It     is  a 
noteworthy    fact  that     the  shipments     in- 
creased from  313.215,  boxes  in  18i*7  to  534,- 
313  iu  lS88.In  connection  with  this  we  may 
state  that  the  Btbublican's  estimate   of  the 
shipments    for    1888    was    450,000   boxes. 
Our  Bgures  were  looked  upon  as  unreason- 
able  by  many  of  our   exchanges,  but    the 
facts  show  that  they  were  very  reasonable, 
about    90,000  boxt-s    less  than  the   actual 
yield.     Our  estimate  was  much  mure  nearly 
correct,  in  fact,  than  those  of  Meade  A  Co., 
who  are  practical    vineyardists    aud    raisiu 
packers.     If  the  actual    figures  have  been 
determined  upon    in   other  sections  of  the 
State  we  would  be  pleased  to  obtain    them 
The  raisin  business  has  proved  so  profitable 
that  the  acreage  is  rapidly  increasiug,  and 
no  doubt  Fresno  will  continue  to  be  iu  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  great 
raisin  center  of  California. — FresJio  liiViUf- 

C'can. 

~ •  »  » 

THE     V1>E    DISEASt. 


It  covered  xnK  eabtu. — The  largest 
abstract  of  title  in  the  world  has  been  com- 
pleted in  Los  Angeles.  It  contains  18, <K'0 
[ages,  and  was  tXecutid  for  thd  iCaucho 
Van  Jose  and  additions,  including  Poui- 
OA,   Lgtdsbirg  and  other  towns. 


A  queer  theory  is  advanced  for  the  prev- 
alence of  disease  among  the  vlues  iu 
Southern  California  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Auuhtim  OmdU.  It  says:  "I  S4iw 
during  my  recent  visit  to  Anaheim  that  the 
viues  havti  almost  vanished,  hiiviug  died 
from  some  cause  not  yet  discovered.  I 
have  an  opiuion  that  the  large  number  of 
peppr  trees  now  growing  all  over  the 
country  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
may  be  wrong,  yet  it  might  do  good  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  I  herewith  give 
you  my  reasons  for  the  same:  Over  twelve 
years  ago  I  planted  some  vines  on  the  south 
side  of  my  home  on  Palm  street.  Th  y 
grew  spUudidly,  and  the  second  and  third 
years  we  had  some  very  fine  graphs,  I  hud 
also  plauted  some  pepper  trees,  which  grew 
Ixaulifully,  as  you  now  sec  them.  After 
the  third  year  the  viues  gradually  declined. 
They  were  well  attended  to,  an  expert  did 
the  annual  trimming,  but  they  bore  few 
grapes,  and  what  there  was  of  them  were 
not  fit  to  eat.  About  seven  yearsago,  wheu 
I  last  saw  the  viues,  they  amounted  to 
uotliiug,  and  at  that  time  I  considered  the 
pepper  trees  as  the  probable  cause  of  the 
destructiou.  I  saw  wheu  I  visileu  Anaheim 
a  week  ago  the  imuiense  number  of  pepper 
trees  grown  up,  some  to  a  very  largo  siz  , 
aud  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  iu  the  pejv 
per  tree  vine-growers  might  have  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  There  were 
very  few  pepper  trees  twelve  years  ago. 
The  vineyards  were  mostly  surrounded  by 
willow  fc-nces  or  nothing  at  all,  while  now 
von  find  anywhere  a  large  numUr  of  pep- 
pers, long  avenues  of  ^his  btauliful  tree, 
but  the  vineyards,  the  pride  of  Anaheim — 
where  ore  they?" 


The  Oardentr's  Chronicle  notices  the  ex- 
hibits made  at  some  of  the  horticultural 
shows  iu  October,  of  a  new  vegetable  whicl 
has  been  iu  cullvatlou  for  liie  two  years 
past  iu  France  aud  EugUud: 

It  really  consists  of    iho  tuberous    root- 
stock  of  a  species  of.  Stichys  kuowu    pro- 
visionally  as    S.    tnberifera,    and    closely 
allied    to   the  Wuuudwoit   of  our    hidg.  s. 
Its  culture  is  of  the  easir-st— in  fact,  noth- 
ing more   is   requisite   than   to   place   the 
tubers  in  the    ground,  as   we    can    testify. 
Wf  placed  some  of  ours  iu  the  op.-u  border 
last  autumn,    whilst    other     tubers    were 
grown  through   the  winter  in  a  pot  iu    a 
cold    frame,  and    planted    out   in  spriug. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  received  (he 
slightest  attention  on  our  part,  but  iu  spite 
of  that,  our  carelessness  was  rewarded  as  it 
ought  not  to   have   been,  by  an    abundant 
crop.     In   flavor,  when  boiled,  it  is  some- 
thing  between  a   Jerusalem    artichoke  aud 
a  boiled  chestnut.     We  have  no  doubt.that 
with    proper   cultivation,  we   shall   have  a 
vegetable  that  will  be  of  great  service  iu  se- 
curing variety   at  the  dinner  table,  though 
we  cannot  pretend  to  look  upon  it  as  more 
than  a  delicacy    of  relatively    little    value 
as    a    food    crop    though    the    profusion 
with   which    its    tub.rs   are    formed,    aud 
the   ease  with  which  th-  y   may   bo   multi- 
plied by  using  each  j  ^iut  as  a  ''set,"  may 
possibly  give  it  some  valu'*  iu  this  resp  ct. 
It  requires  only  little  experience  of  what 
a  French  cook  can  do  to  foresee  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  such  au  artist  would  ilish 
up  these  daiuty  little  tubers.     We  may  ex- 
pect, ns  usual,  some  prejudice   to   arise   at 
first  sight,  indeed,  we  have  heard  of  some 
people  objecting  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
their  resemblance  to  caterpillars.     The  re- 
semblance is    not   very   close,  but   we   all 
know  how  obslrnclive  such  prejudic-  s  are. 
We  may  add  that   the  specimens   we  grew 
without  manure  or  care  of  any  kind,  were 
not  only  abundant  and  delicate  to  the  taste, 
but  when  dug  out  of  the  grouud  were  of  a 
silvery  whiteness,  recalling  in  a  minor  de- 
gree the  ptarly   lustre    of  bream  or  white- 
bait. 

The  skin  is  so  thin  that  washing  only  is 
required  before  cooking,  oud  no  peeling  is 
necessary. 


ever.  The  fruits  need  only  to  be  spread 
to  the  sun  and  allowed  to  remain  uutouched 
until  dry  and  ready  to  be  packed  for  ship- 
ment. We  talk  at>out  thu  very  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  wheat-growers  of  the  State, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those 
rujtytd  by  the  fruit-gruwer  who  dries  hia 
fruit. 

As  we  contemplate  the  buainesa  we  can 
see  platforms  made  of  wood  or  cheap  ma- 
terial stretched  along  the  rows  of  trees  t-. 
be  dried,  and  in  from  three  to  five  dnyn 
taken  up  ready  for  the  market  and  re- 
placed with  auother  complement.  If  the 
climate  and  consequent  improved  machin- 
ery of  California  cau  force  the  wheat- 
growers  to  the  wait,  the  natural  California 
fruit-dryer  can  force  all  the  competitors 
over  the  "wall,"  no  matter  how  cheaply 
he  gets  his  labor.  Men  talk  about  over- 
production of  fruit,  vith  the  hundreds  of 
canneries  and  "  all  creation"  as  a  drier — 
it  is  impossible.  As  to  a  market,  our 
kinds,  varieties,  qualities  and  ixclusive- 
uess  give  OS  the  whole  world  for  a  mar- 
ket. 


THE    BANK    or    CA.Uri»R?IIA. 


The  bane  of  Califoruia  has  been  specula- 
tion, aud  a  desire  and  expectation  in  too 
many  of  its  people  to  get  rich  suddenly. 
This  spirit  has  led  too  the  creation  of  un- 
healthy booms,  and  too  a  narrow  spirit 
wbieh  set  diflf..rent  parts  of  the  State 
against  each  other,  i«ch  jealous  of  the 
other's  growth  and  prosperity,  as  though 
there  was  not  "enough  to  go  around." 
Cnlifomia  has  the  richest  soil  and  finest 
climate  iu  the  Union.  Not  the  half  is  yet 
kuowu  of  its  resources.  The  Slate  c&d 
support  0,000,000  of  people  iu  comfort  and 
happiness.  But  they  mu-t  be  workers  and 
not  speculators;  men  who  bthave  them- 
selves like  the  rest  of  maukiud  who  have  to 

aru  their  bread  and  butter  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  "  as  our  coulem|K)rary  well  says. 
The  California  farmer  is  probably  the  hap- 
piest of  his  Ciilling.  He  is  rightly  called 
the  "golden  farmer."  Nature  deals  with 
liim  more  kindly  than  anywhere  else  in 
Christendom.  —ICx. 


N.ITLUAL     IHIYIXW. 

The  enormous  fruit  crops  of  California, 
observes  the  Sutter  Farmer,  have  called  into 
life  a  great  canning  industry,  which  will 
soon,  if  it  does  not  already,  excel  that  of 
any  other  Slate  in  the  Uiiion.  Fruit  is  thus 
rendered  imperisLable,  and  can  be  trans- 
ported to  the  furthermost  limits  of  the 
earth.  But  while  selliug  our  fnsh  fruits 
iu  limited  quantities  to  our  own  cili'.s  and 
to  Eastern  consumers,  we  had  almost  for 
gotten  our  dryiug  facilities  that  could  con- 
sume the  entire  product  of  the  interior  in 
the  orchards  whete  they  are  produced,  and 
bviug  thus  rendered  imperishiible  and  re- 
duced iu  bulk,  cau  be  drawn  many  mil 
to  trausportjiliou  lines,  and  also,  like 
cauued  fruit,  will  go  to  the  consumer  iu 
eVery  couulrj*. 

It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  look  abjut  us 
and  make  such  discoveries  as  the  men^t 
novice  may  see  for  the  lookiug.  Our 
warm,  clear,  rainless  and  dewless  summer 
climate  gives  to  our  State  frml-dryiug  fa- 
cilities enj.iytd  by  no  other  country  on 
earth.  No  artificial  dryer  is  ueedtd.  No 
wood,  coal,  oil  or  any  fuel  is  required  what- 


SMAM.  TRIIT  llOLUINtJ.H. 


In  a  receut  address  Professor  Hilgnrd  of 
the  State  ITuiversily  expressed  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  California  Tine  and  fruit 
growers  aud  their  iul<-riSt:  **  I  don't 
thiuk  that  auy  country  on  the  continent 
will  ever  compete  with  California  for  grape- 
growiug  and  wine-making.  In  the  raisin 
and  wine  industry  I  do  uol  thiuk  you  will 
have  any  competitors.  Iu  other  fruits  we 
have.  There  are  certain  other  locnliliea  iu 
the  United  Slates,  where  they  can  prodoco 
fruits  as  well  as  in  California.  New  Jer- 
sey, for  iuslanc  ■,  cau  produce  a  Urge 
amouul  of  peaches,  but  it  is  Viry  small 
as  compared  with  California,  and  would 
cover  only  a  small  jKirtiou  of  our  foothills. 
And  I  emphatically  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  community  of  fruit  grower  may 
have  large  tracts  cultivated  and  a  sparse 
population,  but  it  consists  of  rich  men  and 
poor  laboi  ere,  whilst  a  f rail-growing  sec- 
tion must  be  exceptionally  intelligent  and 
u^ct^sarily— I  thiuk.  intelligent  aud  edu- 
cattd.  I  think  this  industry  conduci-a 
eminently  to  educaiiou,  aud  to  small  hold- 
ings, which  mcessiirily  bring  about  a  de- 
gree of  i)opular  iutellig-  nee  and  education 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere 
else." 
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L    G.    SRESOriCH  ^    CO., 

505  and  507  Saisome  St.,  San  Francisc},  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN    CREEN    AND    DRIED    FRUITS,    NUTS,' Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCOANUT,    Mauufuctming   cvt-ry  diiy.      Ask  yom-  Grocer   fui 

riouccr  bntuil.     It  is  the  bist  fiuil  cht'iipest  in  tho  world.     Mediils 

uwardi  d    iu    liU    Fail's    wlure    (XhiWited. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUARY  1,  1875 S     300,000  $    747,1S«  4.5 

.lANUAIlY    1,  1880 750.000  1,100,017  00 

JANUAKY    1,1888 1,000,000  2,181,025  18 

Losses  Paid  iu  Twenlj-flve  Years,  $7,500,<H>0  00. 

D.J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary, 

ALPHEUS  r>ULL,  YicL-Pr.?sidcu,         B.  FAYM'JNYILLE,  A.sst.  Stcretary. 


JCHN^ON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast.    ' 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


We   will  offer  a  full  line  cf  clher  Crcctrs'  oiticles  shoitly. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES! 


JfS. 


5003   Mission    Olive  Trees,  Crown  from   Hard-wood    Cut- 
tings, in  open  ground,  one  to  two,  and  two 
to  four  feet  high. 

ALSO 

OB  XJ  Xj  Ij  :E3  T  I  i<r    ir-^ccs-s 

AXU  A  

General  Assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
bTRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Norserymou  uud  S.;edsmfU, 
4  19   and    42  1   SANSOME   ST.,       -        .       .       . 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


SUBSCRIBE    FOR    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Slii^^er/s    of    Oa.lifomia,    "V\7"ines8, 

51,  .53,  o.j,  57,  50  aud  Gl  First  Street, 

Uuion  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FEANCISCO. 

G!>U  Brondwuy  cor.  Foiirfli,  ^'(•n   Turk  City       -     -    39-31  Itjver  SI.,  C'Ii14'iik». 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  rilullUCEKS  OF- 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  \'iiuUN  ;ind  W  ii:,ii.  ^  if  N.,i.;i  (M\. 


J.    "\7V".    OIEfVIlSr    CfeJ    C30., 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

HOSE.    PACKING,    ETC. 

Rubber  Ciotiiing,   Boots,  Shoes,  etc. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Host,  n  Belting  Co.,  and 
Favcrweathcr  &  [.adcw 
formerly  J.  E.  Ifoyt  .*c  Co. 


a    A    4    HALIt'OItNIA    STUECT, 

bAN     FCANCfSCU,     CAI,. 

IM1MW1I 


(^.©Aindtuctv 


"^       ^>^-~-^     t(\(UjillU(l6thvV, 


o^CE 


TABLE  WINES 


'^''*.-^^~4£^:> 


MARKET^SECONDST.SAN    FRAN  CI  S  C  0  ,C  A  LI  F  Q  RN.IA. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET* 


Jan.  18.  1889 


S.VN    lUliVJSClSCO    SIKKCH^UIT. 
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UIWTti    rOB      THE    IPLAlkTEB. 


Tlio  folluwing  hiuu  from  a  correspoud* 
lut  of  thu  TeupU'lou  Times  will  pzun  of 
T«luo  to  thi>  new  bcgiuucis  iu  tlie  fruit  ouil 
Tine  iudastries: — 

As  the  season  forpliinting  trees  and  vines 
is  at  band,  perhaps  a  few  biuts  from  one 
who  Las  had  sil  years'  nperi>  uce  iu  this 
county  may  be  of  iuleresl  to  some  of  yonr 
readers.  Id  the  first  place,  cecure  from 
some  reliable  agent  or  nurseryman,  good, 
hvallby  trues  tbut  have  been  grown  without 
irrigation;  one-year-old  or  yearling  trees 
are  the  best. 

H'olthy.  thrifty  stock,  in  pulling  out  an 

orchard,  is  one  of    the  essential  n  quisites. 

Have  yonr  laud  w.ll  cleared  of    trees   and 

brush,  plow  deep,  not  less  than  ten  iuches, 

Mud    deeper,  if  possible;  lay  it  off  in  rows 

twenty  feet  each  way  for  all  kinds  of  trees, 

ticept  apples  and  olives;  they  should  be  at 

Last     twenty-five     or    thirty     feet    apart. 

I ; rape   vines  not  less  than  eight  feel;  ten  is 

K'lter.  On  most  of  the  lands  in  this  comity 

a   hole   large  enough    to    admit   the  roots 

without   cramping  is  sufficient;    on   extra 

111  avy  soils  a  large  and  deeper  hole  wonid 

be'   belter.       Carefully   cut  off  all   bruised 

roots  with  a   sharp  knife,  with  a   slanting 

cnt  from  the  nnder  side  upward;  set  them 

about  the  same  depth  thul  they  were  in  the 

nursery.       Be  particular  about  straighteu- 

,■  out  all  the  small  fibrous  roots  and  fllUu 

lib  pulverized  soil,  pressingit  down  quite 

firmly,  leaning  the   tree  a  little  toward  the 

prevailing  winds,  which  are  from  the  south 

and  southwest.       After  (hey  are  set  out,  if 

Ihey  are  yearling  trees,  cut  them  kick  to 

within  siileen  or  eighteen   inches  of   the 

ground;  if  thev  are  two  years  old,  thin  out 

the  top  to  correspond  with  the   roots  that 

have  been  destroyed  in  transplanting.     AU 

the  buds    from  the  ground  up    will  .start  to 

grow  on  those  that    you    have  cut   back 

Leave  from 'three  to  five  of   the  top  buds 

to  form  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  rub  off  all 

the   others  after   they  have  started  iu    the 

spring. 

Shade  the  bodies  of  the  trees  for  the  first 
two  years  as  a  protection  against  the  borer. 
I  do  it  by  wrapping  them  with  old  cotton 
cloth  I  hat  has  done  service  as  sheets,  pil- 
low-slips, dress  skirls,  etc,;  tear  it  in  slips 
about  two  inches  wide.  Commencing  at 
the  lowest  bud  that  you  have  left  to  form 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  wrap  it  spirally  to 
the  ground,  dig  away  the  earth  a  couple  of 
iuches  below  the  surface,  then  replace  the 
earth  and  it  will  hold  the  cloth  in  place. 
The  second  year,  wheii  the  body  of  the 
tree  begins  to  grow,  it  will  burst  the  cloth, 
and  after  that  there  will  be  shade  enough 
from  the  top  to  protect  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Shading  or  wrapping  tho  trees  can 
be  done  any  time  in  the  spring  before  hot 
Weather  sets  in.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch 
them  daring  the  spiiug  with  damp  coarse 
or  wet  manure;  the  ground  under  the 
mulching  retains  moisture  much  better  and 
remains  at  a  uniform  temperature  daring 
the  summer. 

In  setting  out  grui>e  catlings  use  a  spade, 
digging  a  hole  the  size  of  the  blade  of  the 
spade,  both  in  breadth  and  d«.pth.  It  is 
not  Uicibsary  to  remove  Ihe  dirt  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  hole;  loose-n  it  np  with 
the  spade  and  run  tho  cuttings  down  into 
it,  press  tho  dirt  down  firmly  and  fill  iu, 
leaving  only  one  bud  above  Ihe  ground. 
They  can  be  set  out  quite  rapidly  in  Ibis 
way,  and  it  is  better  than  using  a  dibble  oi 
crowbar  fcr  that  purpose.  Tin  or  twelve 
iochca  is  dii«p  enough  to  plant  them . 


In  putting  oot  a  vineyard  iu  some  sea- 
sous  quite  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings 
will  fail  to  grow.  To  insure  a  good  stand 
it  is  safer  to  put  two  cuttings  in  a  hole 
about  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  if  both 
should  grow  one  can  be  taken  up  the  next 
season  and  se-t  out  iu  some  place  where  both 
the  callings  have  failed  to  start.  In  this 
way  yon  insure  a  uniform  stand  in  yonr 
vineyaid. 

Ileadiug  trees  low  is  an  essential  point 
in  putting  out  an  orchard.  They  are  less 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  balance  by  the 
winds,  the  trunks  arc  not  iiposcj  lo  the 
sun,  and  when  they  come  into  bearing  the 
fruit  is  more  easily  gathered.  Thorough 
alter-cultivation  is  of  the  greatest  imi>ort- 
auce.  AVhen  yon  have  finished  plowing 
and  callivating  in  the  epriug,  run  a  clod- 
masher  over  the  ground,  leaving  the  sur- 
loce  smooth  and  well  pulverized.  Allow 
no  weeds  to  go  to  seed  and  success  is  sure 
to  crown  your  efl'orts.  Trees  and  vines  can 
be  set  out  in  safely  up  lo  the  fii-st  of  March 
and  I  have  had  good  succ.ss  in  planting 
them  later. 

We  have  a  good  fruit  country  here  aud 
there  is  no  surer  and  quicker  way  of  en- 
hancing tho  value  of  our  lands  and  devel- 
oping our  country  than  putting  out  orchards 
aud  vinfyaros. 

The  olive  docs  well  here,  aud  ho  who 
plants  an  olive  orchard  now,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  repaid  a  thousand  (old  for  his 
efforts. 

PiI0.1fUUK.%I>HIl'    JOL'KNAL,*!. 


TBE    OesI'IilBO    KKrMH. 


Amebicui  Ti7be«xs— The  six  breeds    of 

xi.     _  „  1    1       •    J    1.     L  >••  .     •   I  'ufkeys  iu  the  UuiU'd  Slates  are  known  as 

the  mnch-despised  skunk,  says  Vick,  is  |  .  —.<•=  »io  luiuwu  as 

a  good   entomologist,  and    the  farmer  and  !  ''  "'°  "'"°"*-:  2.  ""•'  Narrugansett;  3,  white; 

gardener  make  a  great  mistake  in  persecul- 

iug  and  destroying  this  humble    little  uni 


4,  black;  5,  bolT:  0,  slate      Tho  largest  ot 

the    bronze    turkeys,     raised     principally 

in  Rhode  Island  and  North  Stonington,  iu 

,,,  .  ,        ,•  .      Conmeticut,  attain  15   pounds  in   weie-ht 

for  the  great  number  of  uoi  ous  insects  ho  I'uuuus  m   wtitut 

when  two  years  old.     The  yearlings    more 
lend  r.    usually   weigh   about  25    poands. 


mal.     The  few  egg<  ho  purloins    from  the 
farmer's  hen  yard  very  |ioorly  compeusjite 


destroys.     In  May  he  is  sometimes  seen, 
about    sundown,    on    some    elevated    spot. 


watching  for  Ihe   May  Uelle  as  he  wheels ,  The  Narraganselts  are  nearly  as  large,  and 

hisdroningfiight,  and  he  saves  him.  too,  not;. h,  inie  R,.„,,.„    i,..  .    . 

,  ,   .       .  in  J  late  !jen.itor  Anthony  used   to    raue  a 

in  the   sense  spoken   of  in   the  immortal  , 

eKgy.  but  Mwecu  hU  tc-th.  He  will  sU  j '"«'  "^^'"'^  "'  ^^''■^'  "^"'^  Ji"*t"but«  them 
an  hour  at  a  tiuK-  giUberiuy  in  the  dt-struc-  ^  ***"  Scuatoriul  coUt-agu.^ut  TliaukBginDg 
tivo  b.etIt-8.  Hj  in  a  pt-reiBtt-iil  huuit-r,  ^^*^' 
and  io  bis  noctaruiil  ramblL-s  moves  along 
wilii  bis  uuse  close  lo  tbc  gronii.  ;  biiisuusf 
of  fiiuell  is  so  Bcuto  uot  an  iust-ci,  not  a 
larTu,  above  grouud  or  Ktow,  can  ettca]^<- 
hiui;  bis  eyes  now  glow  with  uuusaal  bril- 
liaucy  aa  ho  scaus  every  leaf  for  the  bidden 
prey.  About  tobiicuo  plantations  bis  ser- 
vices iu  destroying  the  IoLacco  worms  ar^- 
considered  valauble. 


TuK  Mkuchast  is  tho  only    viticaltaru 
papr  in  th-  Stale. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Freiiu.nl  and  ilUsiun  Uta.,  S.  J-'. 
HOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Thomas  A.  Edison's  phonograph  is  to  bt- 
applied    to     furuishini*     a    talking      daily 
newspaper,    according     to  the  Xtnc     Vork: 
World.     To  obtain  the  news  the  sabscriber 
will  have  to  tarn  the  crank    aud    listen    as 
the  news  is  reeltd  off.     Somo  timo  ago  Mr, 
Edison  succetdcd  in   turning  out  what   he 
calls  phonogiams,  which  are  of  a    peculiar 
waxy  composition,  and  can  be    folded    and 
put  iu   an    envelope,  like  a    letter.      When 
the  message  which   has  bu-cn    traced    upon 
them  is  to  be  made  audible  they  are  wrap- 
ped around  the  pbouograpUic  cylinder,  and 
by  a  revolution  of  tho  motor,  the  sounds  of 
the  voice  are  produced.     It  is  said   that  '20,- 
000  or  more  of  these  correspondence  phouo- 
grams   can  be  turned  out  in  an    hour,  aud 
that  they  can  be  adjusted   to  any  phono, 
graph.      The     discovery     is    said    to   have 
suggested  to  the  inventor  the  plan  of  utili- 
zing it  (or  a  talking  newspaper.     The  phono- 
grams will  contain  each  day  the  latest  news 
in  a  condensed  form,  and  will   cover   each 
subdivision    such  as    the   cable   and    tele- 
graphic,   political,    dramatic,     commercial 
etc.,  each    being  marked  so  that  the  hearer 
may  choose.     If  a  new  opera  has  been  pro- 
duced   the  night    before,    for   instance,  he 
can  listen  to  a  criticism  of  it,  and  enjoy  the 
novel    sensation    of   hearing    the  choicest 
passages  of  tho  music  precisely  as  they  Were 
rendered    at   the    Ihuater.     Any    matter   of 
news  which  embodies  the  speaking    of  one 
or  more  j  •  >ple  can  be  reported  so  that  the 
phonograph  sabscriber  can  imagine  himself 
present  and   listening  to   them.     It  is  not 
ex|>ecled    that  the  talking   newspa^x-r   will 
achieve  all  its  i>oBsibilities  at  once,  the  de- 
sign at  first  being  to  provide  men  ly  u  syn- 
opsis  of     the  daily    news,    which    will    be 
furuiKhtd  to  subseribi^'rs  so  that  they    may 
hear    it    while  ut    breakfast.     It    is   stated 
that  whereas  formerly  the  phonograph  was 
only  withiu    the  reach    of   the    wealthy,  it 
will  soon  be  brought  so  low  in  price    that 
people  of  mod)  rate  nitaus  cjin  |k)s.s<  ss  one. 
The  phonograms,  as  now  made,  would  Cost 
*JU  Cents  a  cylinder  but  as  they  are  perfect- 
ed the  ptiou  U  expected  to  be  mach  lower. 


the; 

LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

WAT30NVILLE  M.  &  L.  CO, 


HAVK   rt.\    1I.VND 
fo.lowiiijr  size 


A  Fixi.  sirri.v  OK  riiK 


GRAPE  STAKES,  I™§:atiii^  Pumps, 

Wc  also  carry  ia  gUxJt  thu  tarctst  Udc  of 

MACHINERY 


2X2 

4  FEET 

LONG. 

2X2 

5  1  EET 

LONG, 

2X2 

6  FEET 

LONC. 

Wlilcli     will 

bo        Noltl 

lit      r(':i.Huii.-tlf|«- 

ri\te». 

Atlilres4  all  oOTumuniations  to 


In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

jCoiisKliiig  uf  Viwiil  and   Iron  Working 

Machinery.     I'ump.s  of  Every 

I>c»criptioii. 


I  nill':T]  LniBEIUO.  ENGINES   AVI)   BOILERS 


LOMA  PRIETA. 

Nmitn  Crna  i'uiiiii)-. 


j  A  SPECIALTY. 

Aim.  lirrxory-H    O-lebrnlni   NiirajluB 

rnmp    tor  onl^nls.    Tho   oiil»   .,itc   tier   rivuiu. 
meiitlcti  I.)  the  SUtc  HorticuttiiRil  S.*ci,tT 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Orderine  Y'^ur  Groceries 

cluff7bros. 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ALL    COODS 

Send    yuur   address  and 


PACKED    AND    SHIPPED    FREE. 


hitve   their    M  'Ulhly 


I'rii-u    List   mailed   regoliirly   lo  yua. 


9  A-   II  MoutRomtrj-  Av,  4ua  i  411  Monlgomcrr  At 

■»"  i  a  Fourth  Strcit,  Ml  Hsyva  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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TO   WINE-MAKERS! 

Tbcnn.lersigncd  beg  to  call  tho  attenlio- 
of  Wiuc  Makere,  D»nlers,  ilc,  to  the'  sui. 
erior  m.:TiU  of  Cli.v„nitr-Ai.p' n  s 

"OENOTANNIN." 

M  ft  corr.etivi-  ftn,l  a  inuilur  to  all    ligUl 

Table  Wims,  White  and  Red. 

Its  mutits  are  U  st  stale-l  as  follows  : 

I.  Bring    used    at    the    time    t>t 
crii»IUnff  III,-  (jruiies  into  iinisl: 

It  r.'gnlatcs  aiul  secures  the  [artect  Icr- 
meutation  of  the  must  iulo  wiuo. 

It  combiues  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  aua  albnmiuoiils.  etc.,  and  prjcipi- 
lates  all  impurilies,  msoluble,  into  the   ees. 

It  coucentrates  aud  dimiuishes  the  leeB, 
leaviug  a  larger  qi.autity  of  pure  w.ue. 

The  wiue  b.iug  freed  of  all  disturbing 
elemeuts,  it  promotes  its  perfect  develoi.- 
ment  of  color  aud  bouquet,  of  natural 
strength  aud  aroma. 

II.  Being  used  on  fermented 
wines  before  the  second  Uariji- 
c4itioni  . , 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  young  wines.  .      ,  .,        • 

It  restores  the  natural  tanmu  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermeutaUon  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  nfttarnl 
color  f.nd  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorongh  clarification,  promoting 
their  development  aud  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  r.pe;ii.i<;  them  for 
mrlkr  delivery.  u.,*k„.. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The   Pulverine  is    a    Clarifying 

Powder  «hich  is  greatly  appreciated 
abroad,  for  its  sure  and  instaueous  actum 

on  both  White  and  Red  Wines.    U 

has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  can  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  afleOt  the 
wiue  in  any  way— never  imparts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  otb.r 
cliritiers  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  ^^ltb 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  and  oth 
time  and  money  are  saved;  aud  kept  per- 
fecUy  dry.  i!  reiiiiis  its  quality  for  any  length 

of  time,  _  ,,  ,      , 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  1  o  lbs.  each,  by 

CHARLES  MEINECKE  &  CO., 

SOLE   A<iE.\r.S. 

314 Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

"fTreatiae  on  the  nmk'.ni^,  miUirint,'  a-i  keeplnt; 
ol  Clarel  ivioes.  by  tlio  Viscount  Villa  Maiur.  Inms- 
atodbj-  Rev.  John  J.  Bleand  .le,  I).  D.,  or„'inic  ana 
lyat,  Qanotogist.  etc- 

Price  75  ceuu;    b.v  mail  SO  cents.     For  sa.e  t..\ 

hTHE  SAN  FRANCIS. 0  MERCHANT.. 

;     [[lOS  23(;o.  San  FraiiL:isco,  Ual      ■< 


A-  ISTCS.  I.XII. 
■  I.  S.  ls.^rtG. 


Tbe  Inda&trioas  never  Sink. 


CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Rftiiches,  KeaidcDCP,  Business  a  iil  SlanufActurii  ^ 
Property  Boui^ht  and  Sold  on  C  mmission. 

And  Publishers  of  "fconoma  County  Land  KcyUtcr 
and  Santa  Ro^a  Business  Ui rectory ."S     -^-^ 


OFFICE.  - 


312!B  Sr. 


SASrA'KOSA,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

lA.  IG  PAGE  MONTHLY. 
Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virgbda. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi^n  tjclt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  practical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  staff.  Ai;  ex- 
cellent grade  and  text  book  for  tne  fruit- 
Strower.  OflBcial  organ  of  tho  MonticeUo 
Grape  and  Fmit  Growers*  Association. 
ikgenU  wanted 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatke  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Ailol|>li   t:.   Flaniaiit, 

«>l  Sinpa,  <'i>l. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

For   Salp   at  OflSce  of   the  SiN  Fkancisco 

MEn<'UANT. 


i    i     i.  .]' '  ,1    ■■]    -j.  '•'4. 


IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Prliiiluf    nud    H'rappitii;    Paper. 

401  i  408  hA-N-ioME  St.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIil  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 

WITH    ILLUSTBATIOMS. 

Bead   Before  tbe    Stnte  BorCJonl coral 
•oclekj,  February  29,  ISS4,  b/ 

FRED.   POHNDORFF. 

Will  b*  mailod  by  tbe  8.  F.  Mbkchaitt  od  receipt  i| 
M  owli  In  out  »r  two-cent  pocUc*  tlcanM. 


WM.  G.  IRWIN  &  CO 

SUU.\R  FACTOES  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

llouolulii.  II.  I. 

— AQSIiTS   VOR— 

AKAI.au  1'I.A.NT.\TI0N ll««.Vli 

SAALKHU  I'LANT.\T10N Hawaii 

HO.NLAPO  I'LANTATIO.V Hawaii 

IIILEA  I'LANT.MION  Hawaii 

STAR  .MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COML  S  SUGAK  CO MoUi 

MAKKE  PLANTATION Maui 

BAIIIEK  I'LASTATION Maul 

MAKKE  STO All  CO Kaua 

EAI.IA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Asents  for  tlie 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 

A.  ZELLERBACH, 

lMi-"UTKr.  AND  DEALEi:  I.\ 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper, 

MANILA,  WRAPflNG  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

OoloreiJ,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine;. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET. 

A  few  (loora  below  Sansome  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Irrigating    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

A>D 

Boilers. 

Complete    Power  aud 
Fumpiiig  PJunts. 

Low    I'ri.cs,     Prompt     Dtlivcr>  . 

Write  for  Circulars. 

Byron  Jackson,     san  prancisco. 


1856. 


FAFER. 


Manufaoturers   of 


a? -A.  TT  Xj  O  It      cfc 

and   Dealers   in   Paner 


1888. 
of  all   kinds. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.        Agents  for  Sonth  Coast  (Stra^)  Mills 

414  and  416  ::ILAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(Pacifr-  .System.) 


TrHluH  leave  and  are  clue  ttt  nrrivo  uL 

SAM    FRANCISCO. 


FKUMJANUAKY  15.  1S»U 


7.30  a 
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'(      K' saand  t'nliaioira t 

!ForNit«.*-i,SnriJo8u,Sttn.'kton,1 
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j  Freanti.  Santa  Barl>ara| 
I      and  Los  AnKt-k-s ) 

For  Ilaywurdti  and  Niles 

For  Hujwardnand  NiltS 

•^aiTaini. n to  R'n  er  SUamen*. . . 
I  Golden    OaU*    Spuial,    for  ) 

'(      Council  Bluffs  an.I  Eufct..  i 
t  For  Hayv*ard!*,  Niles,   and  l_ 

'(      San  Jcse )" 

\  Central    Atlantie    Express,  ) 

'(      for  Ogden  and  East ( 

("For  Stockton   and  §M>lton;1 

<      for  ValUjo,    Santa  Rcsa  V  ) 

(     and  Calibto^a ) 

(  Ft>r   Sacraujento,   and    for  ( 

~(    Knight's  LundincviaDavU  f 

J  For    Niles,  San    Jose   and  )_ 
I      Livemiore ) 

For  Uay  wards  and  Nile? 

I  Shasta  Kout^  Express,   fori 

J     Sacramento,     Marysville,  ' 
I      Reddin.-,  Portland,  Puiret  i" 

(.     Sound  and  East ) 

/Sunsit  Route,  Atlantic  Kx-\ 

prcsB,  (or  Santa  Barbara, 

Los  An^flifl,  Ueniitig,  El 

Paso,  New   Orleans,  and 
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«  15p 
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11.15* 
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0.45  p 
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SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST  RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


4.15  p 


For  New:irk,  and  Sao  Jose. 

For  Newark,  Centerville  San  1 

Jose.     Fclton,      Boulder  j 

Creek,  and  Sant-'i  Cruz. . .  J 

For  Ceiitervillc,   San   Jose,  1 

FeltOD,    Boulder    Creek  | 

and  Santa  Cruz ) 

(  For  Centerville,  San  Jose. ) 
I      Almaden,  and  Los  Gatoa  I 


t     7.'-iO  p 


"  10.50  a 


9.20  a 


A  tor  Morning.  P  for  Afternoon. 

'Sundays  excepted.    tSaturdays  only.   (Sundays  only. 

**Monday9  excepted.  §Saturday9  excepted. 

[I  Fridays  only. 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STtAMSHIP 

tO-MPASY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  ViTiarl  corner   First  and  Brannan  &ta. 
at  3  o'clock,  P.M.," for 

YOKOHAMA    ami   HOKliKONU. 

ConnectiD;;  at  Yokohama  with  eteamers  for  Sban^jhoe 


eTKAH<;a 


FROM  8AK  FEAKOltlOO. 


AR  \BIC THURSDAY,  JAX   24th 

OCKAMC ; WEDNEbOAY .  F£B.  13th 

GAELIC SATDKllAY,  MAR.  2Dd 

BELGIC TUIHSOAY,  ilM<.  20th 

AH  ABIC SATLKDAY,  APIflLOth 

OCEANIC TUKSliAY,  AlKIL  23rd 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  MAY  11th 

BELGIC SATURDAY.  MAY  26th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
t«ileat  S.  F.  Company's  General  Offices,  Boom  74, 
corner  Fourth  and  Towosend  streits.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  lo  the  Traffit'  Manauer  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Sleainbhip  Companv'e  Wharf,  or  lit 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  FrancJBCO. 

T.  II.  GOODMAN  Geo.  PassenRcr  Agent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Tralfic  Manager. 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Grape  Cillnre  anfl  Wiie  Mm 

IN      C  A  1. 1  1'  O  K  N  I  A  . 

A  Practical  Manual  for  tbe  Grape  Grower 
aud  Wine  Maker. 

BY    PEOF.     GEORGE    HUSMANN 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Price  $2.     Hand- 
somely bound  iu  cloth.     Address, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

P.  0.  BOS  2300,  San  Francisco,  C^. 

NOTE: — All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the    mh 

or  Bent  C.  0.  D. 


511  Si 


:St.,S.F, 
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ITALIAN  VITICDLTURE. 
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ernl  linllnn   Wlue  Ur^nen* 
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[ContioucJ  (rv)in  po^c  13U.] 


60CTH  A.DRI1.TI0. 

Thd  SoQtbero  Adriatic  region  comprises 
two  groups  of  prorinccs  which  (Dtirely 
differ  from  oDCftuother  as  regards  their  agri- 
coltare.  The  first  gronp  inclades  the  prov- 
inces of  Teramo.Cbieti^aDd  Aqoinla.  which 
eoDstitate  the  Abrazzi;  to  the  second  groap 
belong  the  provinces  of  Foggia^  Ban,  and 
Lecce,  which  form  the  Paglia;  Campobasso 
is  a  province  situate  between  the  two  above 
Darned  groups,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both. 

From  a  viticnltoral  poiot  of  view  the 
Abrazzi  are  verr  different  from  Puglia  as  to 
the  quality  produced,  the  systems  porsaed, 
and  the  cost  of  prodnction. 

The  Abrazzi  (ormi  oae  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous proviuCiS  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
Adriatic  coast  are'  steep  hills  which  continue 
inland  until  they  join  the  Appenine  chain, 
and  it  coosc-qnenttj  possesses  a  large  num- 
ber of  valleys  and  tablelands  exposed  at 
Tarious  elevations. 

The  calture  of  vine  commences  on  the 
narrow  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  is 
carried  on  in  the  hills  up  to  tK)0  metres 
above  the  sea  level. 

Owing  to  its  mountainous  character  the 
Abrazzi  has  a  bomid  climate  and  an  un- 
eqaal  temperatare,  which  explains  why 
rach  a  variety  of  wines  are  produced  here. 

In  the  Abrazzi  the  system  of  extensive 
oaltare  of  the  vine  is  very  old;  it  is  culti- 
vated with  other  herbaceous  crops;  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  central  districts  of 
Italy.  However,  there  are  aome  districts 
which  have  an  exclusive  culture  on  trellis 
work;  and  this  system  of  culture  is  very 
mpiJly  increasing.  The  small  amount  of 
manure  which  is  produced  here  being  prin- 
cipally used  fur  the  lemon,  orange,  and 
olive  trees,  has  compelled  the  people  u> 
plough  down  into  the  soil  green  crops  as  i 
DUQure'for  horticaltaral  and  other  herba-  j 


.-euus  crops;  this  being  a  practice  which 
gives  better  rcaulta  here  than  in  the  north 
rrn  conulries  on  acocant  of  the  mildness  of 
the  winter  climate. 

The  wines  produced  in  the  Abrazzi  in- 
clude all  the  qualities  which  are  produced 
in  the  more  norihern  provinces.  Verj*  light 
white  wines  are  produced,  which  are  con- 
centrated in  kettles  for  making  a  special 
vine  for  local  consumption  only  called  Vino 
Cotto:  among  the  other  wines  produced  are 
that  known  as  CerasaoH  (which  is  obtained 
by  mixing  black  and  white  grapes^,  red 
table  wines  of  various  degrees  of  strength 
and  color,  and  6nally  fine  bottled  wines 
which  quickly  develop  an  excellent  bouquet. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Pescara,  and  es- 
pecially the  districts  of  Popoli  and  Tor  de 
Passeri.  produce  a  style  which,  as  we  shall 
show,  is  more  properly  obtained  in  the 
Southern  districts;  we  shall  also  speak  of 
the  blending  win  s  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  Abrazzi  possess  a  very  intense  color, 
althoagh  they  are  less  alcoholic  than  those 
of  Puglia. 

The  wine  production  of  the  Abrazzi. 
which  was  already  considerable,  rapidly 
developed  and  found  ready  market  as  soon 
as  the  district  possessed  the  advantage  of  a 
railway  line  which  united  her  with  Borne 
and  the  North  of  Italy. 

In  this  district  new  plantations  are  not 
so  rapidh  increasing  as  in  Puglia,  becaase 
(he  annual  expenses  of  culture  here  are 
greater;  the  prices  of  the  wines  are  compar- 
atively moderate,  and  the  complete  and 
r€goIar  ripeniug  of  the  grapes  render  them 
very  saitable  for  distant  transportation. 

In  Pugliti,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  the  Abrazzi,  the  greater  part  of  the 
vineyards  are  situated  on  an  extensive  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  a 
few  metres  above  sea  level. 

The  recent  cultivations  on  the  hills,  called 
Marge,  Minerviuo,  Spinazzuln,  &c.,  al- 
though at  a  moderate  elevation,  do  nut 
alter  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Puglia 
vine  cultnre,  which  is  essentially  a  cultiva- 
tion on  the  plain. 

This  district  is  one  of  the  driest  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  sumuier  season  the  rainfall  is 
very  small  indeed.  If  such  a  condition  is 
not  favorable  to  herbaoeoos  crops,  it  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  for  some  shrubs 
and  trees.  For  centuries  the  provinces  of 
Lecce  and  Itari  Lave  fonuetl  the  centre  of 
the  olive  coltare.  Some  ten  years  ago  the 
almond  woa  extensively  grown  there  also; 


the  fig  too  is  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent: 
but  what  has  cansed  in  recent  years  a 
radical  transformation  in  the  agricultare  of 
pQglia,  is  the  extended  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  which  only  thirty  years  ago  was  almost 
restricted  to  a  small  area  round  Barletta. 
together  with  olive  and  almond  trees.  But 
when  the  Barletta  wines  began  to  be  used 
in  Naples  and  tht  North  of  Italy  for  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  color,  and  giving 
body  to  light  and  inferior  wines, the  cultiva- 
tion very  rapidly  increased,  in  the  district 
of  Barletta  and  afterwards  throughout 
Puglia. 

The  reason  why  the  vine  culture  here 
acquired  a  development  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  Italian  region,  is  dae 
partially  to  climatic  infiaences,  which  en- 
ables the  vine  to  be  cultivated  ad  alberello 
\,withoat  any  supports)  ;  partially  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  gives  an  abun- 
dant production  for  many  years  without  | 
the  aid  of  manures;  and  also  the  decrease 
in  the  profits  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive  and  almond  trees  and  cereals,  ' 
as  well  as  to  the  circumstances  that  the 
vine  may  be  cultivated  ou  soil  which  had 
previoasly  been  unproductive. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Puglia  can  \ 
continoe-for  many  years  to  cultivate    the  ' 
vine  without  giving  it  manare  in  any  form;  i 
but  for  the  time  being,  here,  and  we  might 
add,  in  the  three  regions  which  follow, also 
a  considerable    and  steady    protluction  is 
obtained,    notwithstanding  that   the    vines 
are  planted  very  near  each  other   and   no  [ 
manare  is  given.     Morever,  owing  to    the 
dry  climate  of  this  region,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  liable  to  be    damaged 
by    the    cryptogamic    maladies    which   are 
pecaliar  to  the  vine.     Hence,  Puglia,  mach 
more  than  any  northern    region,   possesses 
natural  conditions  which  are  favorable  to 
the  cheap    production  of  wines.     Another  | 
advantage  favorable  to  the  vine  culture  in  ! 
Puglia  is,  that  the  vineyanls  are  mostly  of 
recent  date,  or  quite  new.     From  the  very 
first,  the  most^exclosive  system  of  culture 
was  adopted;  very    few  varieties  of   grapes 
Were  introduced,  and  those  only  what    the 
trade   required,  nami-ly,  those  which    pro- 
duced a  Very  strong,  high  colured,  and  full 
bodied  wine,     valuable    for  blending    with 
inferior  and  light  qualititfS.  , 

These  favorable  conditions  have  not  only 
energetically  awakened  the  activity  of  the 
country,  but  have  also  caused  the  immigra- 
tion of  workers  and  capitalists.    Foreigners,  \ 


(French,  German,  and  Swiss)  have  estab- 
lished large  depots  at  Barletta,  Bari,  Briu- 
disi,  and  Bisceglie,  where  they  select  and 
store  the  wines  of  Puglia  for  exportation. 

The  lai^est  production  is  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Barletta,  and  a  portion  of  the 
adjoining  district  of  Foggia .  Large  quanti- 
ties of  wine  are  sent  to  Bari,  Brindisi, 
Gallipoli,  and  Taranto  for  shipment,  and 
many  thousand  casks  are  also  carried 
overland. 

As  regards  the  qualities  of  the  wines,  we 
mast  say  that  the  district  produces  blending 
wines  which  possess  that  degree  of  alcohol, 
color,  body,  and  flavor,  which  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  perfectly. 

In  the  communej  of  Traoi,  Andria,  and 
Canosa,  which  are  close  to  Barletta,  the 
wines  cannot  in  strictness  be  classed  as 
blending  wines  bat  they  are  generally  treated 
as  sach.  Contingent  to  these  districts  are 
localities  where  the  wine,  although  naed  for 
blending  purposes,  coolains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  alcohol,  color,  and  body,  and 
are  known  to  the  trade  in  Italy  as  Mezzo 
laglio  >,in  English,  mixing  wines)  ;  finally, 
there  are  other  districts  which  produce  Bed 
Table  wioes,  although  always  very  strong 
on  account  of  the  alcohol  and  color  which 
they  contain. 

In  the  district  around  Gioja  del  Colle  and 
Altamnra,  a  special  red  table  wine.  [>osaess- 
ing  a  very  delicate  bouquet,  is  produced  on 
a  large  scale  from  the  Primitivo  variety. 

The  white  wines,  in  comparison  with  the 
red,  are  of  very  little  importance;  they  are 
produced  atSaosevero,  Lacera,  and  Bitonto 
they  are  sold  partly  as  produced  and  partly 
blended  with  strong  red  wines,  as  common 
table  wines.  The  growers  of  Trani,  Barletta 
etc.,  prepare  as  a  speciality  a  sweet  wine 
called  Moscato,  which  however,  is  fre- 
quently too  rich  in  sugar,  and  coald  not 
be  produced  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  Terra  d'  Otranto 
a  very  exquisite  wine  is  prepared  from  the 
Zagaresi  grapes.bntonly  in  a  small  quantity. 

The  high  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
since  the  vintage  of  18S5,  and  the  ready 
sales,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors  in  this  region  to  the  necessity  of 
rapidly  increasing  the  plantations.  They 
ought  now  to  devote  tht  ir  attention  to  in- 
crease and  improve  their  cellarage,  to 
enable  them  not  only  to  keep,  but  also  to 
improve  the  products  when  they  cannot  be 
sold  quickly,  or  reduce  them  to  table  winetf 
when  they   cannot   bo   sold   for  blending. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  prevents  tis 
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having  good  nuil  ugieenble  table  wines 
from  this  country  is,  thai  tliey  art)  wanting 
in  the  acidity  which  coustitntes  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Ihe  wino  of  the  Northern 
districts.  Science  and  experience  have, 
however,  suggested  means  whereby  this 
ditSculty  may  be  overcome. 

As  to  their  chemical  composition,  the 
beat  wines  of  the  Abrnzei  contain  13  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  but  the  more  common  con- 
tain between  10  and  11  per  cent., and  in  a  few 
exceplioual  cases  9  per  cent.  The  acidity 
is  sometimes  5  per  mille  in  blending  wines 
from  the  valley  of  the  Pesoara,  but  more 
commonly  it  varies  between  C  and  8  per 
mille,  but  wines  which  contain  9  per  mille 
are  by  no  means  rarj.  The  dry  r«sidue  of 
the  wines  from  the  Abruzzi,  varies,  when 
prepared  iu  the  ordinary  way,  from  IG  to  18 
per  mille.  We  have  not  given  any  figures 
as  to  the  concentrated  wines,  as  these  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  concen- 
trated must  which  is  add.d. 

The  best  blending  wines  of  Puglia  very 
frequently  contain  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
but  more  generally  13  or  11  per  cent.,  wines 
di  mezzo  taglio  (  mixing  wines )  do  not 
exceed  12  per  cent.,  the  table  wines  U  per 
cent.,  and  in  a  few  rare  exceptions,  lOy, 
per  cent.  The  acidity  soon  after  vintage  is 
sometimes  from  7  to  8  per  mille,  but  as  a 
rule  is  scarcely  6  per  mille,  and  frequently 
5  or  ■(  per  mille.  With  regard  to  body,  good 
blending  wine  possesses  fully  30  per  mille, 
which  is  a  normal  figure  for  the  largest  part 
of  them;  mixing  wines  do  not  contain  more 
than  25  per  mille, and  table  wines  not  more 
than  20  or  21  per  mille. 

An  analysis  of  the  special  wines  of  Primi- 
tive gave  on  15  samples  an  average  of  12-90 
per  c.nt.  of  alcohol,  and  7-57  per  mille 
acidity.  The  common  white  wines  have 
from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The 
composition  of  the  Moscati  and  Zagaresi, 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
grape  juice  has  been  concentrated.  The 
most  agreeable  have  from  13  to  15  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  and  from  40  to  GO  per  mille  of 
dry  residue,  including  sugar.  If  the 
natural  concentration  of  the  grape  juice 
has  been  such  as  to  cause  Ihe  wiue  to  con- 
tain 90  per  mille  or  more  of  dry  residue, 
then  the  alcoholic  strength  does  not  exceed 
10  or  11  per  cent.,  and  these  wines  have 
more  the  flavor  of  honey,  and  btcome  too 
heavy. 

We  shall  now  give  the  figures  showing  the 
average  production;  but  before  doing  so,  we 
would  observe  that  they  are  the  average  for 
the  five  years  from  1879  to  1883,  and  as  the 
greatest  plantations  in  Puglia  have  been 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  produce  ought 
to  have  considerably  increased.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  one  instance.  Besides 
what  was  retained  for  home  consumption 
the  province  of  Bari,  in  the  year  1871,  ex- 
ported 1G8,C30  hectolitres  of  wine,  while  in 
the  year  1886  it  exported  978,440  hectoli- 
tres—upwards of  five  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  iu  the  earlier  year. 


Annual 
Province.  overage  production 

between   l«7y-S3. 
Hectolitres. 

Jfr""" 550,900 

<-"i'V 621,60U 

^lail" 6e2.30C 

Uampobasso 313,200 

JoeP* 643,100 

J, 552,500 

801,800 


Bui.. 
Lecce.. 


Average  production  for  South  Adriatic  4,845.400 
Districts. 


Averajre 

production  of  Wine 

per  inhabitant. 

Litres. 

J'"ne 236 

Tenimo 202 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Teramo 216 


'-'ti'fli 148 

Ijanciano 544 

Vasto 241) 

Average  for  the  Province  ot  Chietl 181 

Aquila 13,'s 

AvcKZnno 129 

Cittaciucale .'!.!!!!!l4)> 

Solmona " . "  ..237 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Aquila 169 

Caropobasio 90 

iHernia ' (jy 

I.tiTino 112 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Oampobas^o 86 

Bovino 50 

I*'o(r(.'ia .".28 

Sanscvero IJ5 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Foggla 181 

Vltamura jge 

"•"1 .'.!.'.'!!.'.']  81 

Uarletta 245 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Bari 199 

Brindisi 71 

Oallipoli 237 

]f '■■••' .'..'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.las 

Taranto a4 

Averajre  for  the  Province  of  Lecce 145 

General  production  for  Southern  Adriatic 167 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  list  of  grow- 
ers and  merchants  in  the  Abruzzi  who  are 
able  to  provide  a  direct  regular  export  of 
their  products.  In  this  district  very  few 
proprietors  produce  from  200  to  500  hec- 
tolitres. The  greater  part  produce  between 
50  and  200  hectolitres.  At  Citta  S.  Angelo, 
Torre  de'  Passeri,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  find 
growers  of  more  than  1,000  hectolitres,  but 
it  is  also  customary  here  to  sell  the  grapes. 
The  most  important  establishment  which 
can  in  any  way  be  recommended  for  quality 
and  good  orgagization  is  that  of  Senator 
Giuseppe  Devincenzi,  of  Giulianova;  an 
establishment  which,  besides  having  a  good 
sale  for  its  wines  in  Kome,  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,exports  them  to  Lucerne,  Munich.etc, 
where  they  are  much  appreciated  by  con- 
sumers. Messrs.  De  Luca  of  Ortona  a 
Mare  export  thur  wines  to  foreign  coun- 
trits. 

In  Puglia  the  growers  are  more  impor- 
tant; some  producing  10,000  hectolitres 
annually,  and  many  over  1,000  hectolitres. 
The  small  proprietors  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  other  regions.  With  special  regard 
to  those  who  have  well  organized  establish- 
ments, we  may  name: — 

Giuseppe  Pavoncelli,  Cerignola,  owner  of 
three  establishments, 

Duke  of  Larochefaucauld,  Cerignola  (gen- 
eral agent,  Leon  Maury.) 
Euopolio  Sociale,  Lncera. 
Trefiletti  Bros.,  Foggia. 
Marquis  G.  Curtopassi,  at  Bisoeglie.Muc- 
cia,  and  Pozzo  Sorgente. 
Pietro  Bucci  fu  Giulio,Minervino,Murge. 
Sottani  Stefano,  Corato. 
Societa  produttori  Patroni  Griffi,  Capano 
&  Debendictis,  Corato. 
Baroa  Giuseppe  Patroni  Griffi,  Corato. 
Azzariti  Savcrio,  Corato. 
Oomm.  Nicola  Gioja,  Corato. 
Giovanni  Jatta,  Kuvo. 
Fione  &  lacono  Bros.,  Bitonto. 
Vito  de  Belhs  &  Co.,  Gioja  dal  Colle. 
Patroni  Griffi  De  Laurentus,  Santeramo 
in  Colle. 

Giuseppe  De  Bellis,  Castellaua. 
Giovanni  Beltrani,  Teramo. 
Fedele  Cavallo,  Carovigno. 
Crosti  &  Borsa,  Brindisi. 
Many   firms,  some  of   them  foreign,  un- 
dertake  the   charge   of    buying,   blending, 
and   sending    wines   to    foreign   countries; 
the  principal  are: — 

L.  Combos,  Leehman  &  Meister,  Crobot 
&  fils,  Emanuele  De  Feo,  Picon,  etc.,  at 
Barletta;  Mastaller,  Hausmann  &  Co.,  Vi- 
deau  &  Brun,  Wehrlin,  Scarpelli  &  Co., 
A.  Berner,  Seitz  &  Zublin,  etc.,  at  Bari: 
Pietro  Antoniazzi,  at  Nardo. 
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IViiieyanlitt.l 
The   soil    for   a   vineyard  on    which,  to- 
gether with   the  planting  and  care  for  the 
first   and   second  years   of  growth,  depend 
the    early  and   abundant  returns  to  remu- 
nerate the  vineyardist  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance,   for,   if  proper   attention   to  the 
early  life  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant 
be  given,  the  first  substantial    crop  should 
not  bo   later  than  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
depending  upon  the  variety  planted.       But 
if  farm  crops  are  grown  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  especially  during  the  latter, 
Ihe   first   crop  will  be   necessarily  delayed 
until  Ihe  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  this  will 
not    be   satisfactory.       In    preparing     Ihe 
ground,  it  should  be  plowed  deep  and  well, 
and   if   a   sub-soil   attachment  is  at  hand 
that  will  follow  the  plow,  loosening  up  the 
ground   five  or  six  inches  deep  in  the  bot- 
tom of   the   furrow,  it  will  be  of   great  ad- 
vantage   to    the    plant;  and    to    facilitate 
planting,  the   lands  should  be  plowed  just 
to  the  width  of  the  rows  apart,  to  wit:  eight 
feet,  and  plant  the  vines  iu  the   dead  fur- 
row, which  will  require    very  little  digging 
for   the   hole  in  which   to  plant  the  vine, 
which  should  be  set  at  least  twelve  inches 
deep  below  the  level  surface  of  the  ground 
in   ordinary    soil;  and   if  Ihe  soil   is   very 
light,  deeper  still.      The  cnltivation  during 
the    season   will  fill  up   the  dead   furrow, 
and  by  plowing   towards  the  vine   in    the 
fall  the  dead  furrow  is  changed  to  the  cen- 
ter or  between  the  rows.       Stubble  or  land 
cropped   with  corn  or   potatoes,  if    treated 
with  subsoil  as  above,  would  be  improved; 
and  when  fitted,  can,  as  in  the  other  case, 
be  laid  out  by  drawing  a  wire  on  two  sides 
of  the  field  at  right  angles  (a  linked  barbed 
fence  wire,  with    the  barbs  cut  off,  is  the 
best)  with  a  mark  in  the  wire  every  eight 
feet;  drive   a   little  stake   or  peg   down  at 
each  mark  over  the  whole  field,  which  will 
then  row   both  ways,  and  then  run  a  plow 
furrow   close  to  the  peg  across   the  field, 
letting  the   peg  stand,  and  by   crossing  the 
opposite    way   with  the   plow,  leaving  the 
peg  standing,  very  little  digging  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the   plant  can  be  leaned  up 
against  the   peg  in   planting  and  the  rows 
will  be  exact  in  all  directions. 


PLANTINO. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  this 
work  done  well,  as  this  is  Ihe  important 
thing  in  order  to  secure  a  good  thrifty  vine- 
yard from  the  start. 

The  long,  woody  roots,,  if  one  year  old, 
should  be  cut  back  to  six  or  eight  inches, 
according  to  Ihe  size  of  the  plant,,  before 
taken  to  the  field  to  have  them  ready. 

The  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry;  in  planting,  put  the  plants  in  a  pail 
with  sufi^cieut  water  with  a  little  fresh  cow 
manure  added  to  it  to  keep  them  wet,  then 
the  planter  should  set  it  properly  by  spread- 
ing the  roots  in  the  hole  just  prepared  by 
some  other  person,  or  persons,  designated 
for  the  purpose,  filling  in,  with  his  hands, 
surface  soil  about  the  roots,  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  and  then  take  the  next, 
and  so  on,  to  be  followed  by  another  who 
will  pack  the  earth  down  about  the  roots, 
exercising  great  care  not  to  injure  the  plant 
in  so  doing,  filling  the  holes  with  the  plow, 
leaving  the  top  buds  out  of  the  ground  and 
if  the  plant  is  too  short  to  allow  the  hole 
to  be  filled,  leave  a  depression  about  the 
vine  to  be  filled  as  the  plant  grows,  remem- 
bering that  after  heavy  showers  they  should 


bo  looked  after  at   once,  to  see  that  none 
are   covered   with  earth  that   has   washed  " 
over  them,  nor  any  washed  out,  as  is  some- 
times  the  case. 

Train  to  one  cane,   keeping  oft'  the  lat.  r- 
als  for  about  a  foot  or  more  above  the  sur- 
face of   the   ground,  and,  after  that,  let  it 
grow  as  it  will  for  the  first  year.       Before 
the   plant  is  set,  scatter   from  a  basket  in- 
the  bottom  of  the  hole   a  couple  of  hanel- 
fnls  of  grape  food  which  should  be  covered 
with  two  inches  of   surface  before  selling 
the   plant,  so  the  roots   will    not   come   in^ 
contact    with    it.       Great    care  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,, 
many   vineyards  having  been  ruined  by  the 
too  liberal   use  of  them;  after  planting,  a 
copious  rainfall  washing  it  tlown  on  to  the 
roots  and    destroying  them,    but   if  below 
them    and  covered  they   will   find    it  andl 
take  what  they   want,  and  no  more.       Tho'  ' 
following  fall  or  early  spring,  bone  meal,  a  ' 
good  grape  food,  unleached  wood  ashes,  or 
muriate    of  potash,    sown    broadcast    and 
woiked  into  the  soil  is,  without  doubt,  the- 
very   best  fertilizer  you   can   give   a  vine- 
yard.      After  the  vineyard  is  established,, 
an  application  once  in  two  or  three  years- 
will  be  sufficient.    It  is  quite  as  important, 
to   Keep   the   soil  stirred  after  Ihe  vine  is- 
planted,  as  it  is  with  the  hill  of  corn,  keep- 
ing Ihe  ground  loose  and  moist,  and  allow- 
ing no  weeds  to  choke  the  vine;  if  the  soil! 
is  rich,  potatoes  or  tomatoes  can  be  growni 
between  the  rows  of  vines  the  first  year,, 
but  after  that,  no  crop  should  be  allowed,, 
as  what  can  be  grown  from  any  other  crop' 
will  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  vine.     In  case  of  a  drouth  the 
first  year,  cultivate  your  ground  thoroughly 
and  often,  and  a  couple  of  forkfuls  of  haif-- 
rotted  barnyard  manure  placed  about  the- 
vine  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  mulch' 
and  fertilizer,  and  secure  a  good  vigorous- 
growth,  even  stiould   it  be   very   dry,  and' 
this  should  not  be  neglected,  as  losses  occa-- 
sioned  by  drouth,  or  any  other  cause,  niake- 
the  vineyard  irregular,  and  are  disastrous- 
to  the  best  success  of  the  same  for  several 
years.       It  is  better  during  the  first  sum- 
mer's growth  to  drive  a  small  stake  down^ 
by  the  side  of  the  plant  and  tie  it  up  a  cou-- 
ple  of  times  to  keep  it  up  and  away  from' 
the  harrow  or  cultivator,  and  in   the  fall,- 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  to  prune  back: 
to  two  or  three  buds.     Train  to  single  carle 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  above  the  ground 
and  then  let  the  laterals  grow;  and,  in  early 
fall,  drop    the    vine  from    the   stake    and 
plow  shallow  toward    the  vines  throwing  a 
little  earth  over    the  vine,  first    putting  a- 
forkful  of  rotted  maunre  around    them    if 
you  have  any. 

This  method  will    furnish  a  good,-  safe- 
protection   for    the    winter,  during   which' 
time  the  material  should    be   obtained    for' 
the  trellis    to    be    put  up    the    following; 
spring.       The  plan  which  is   rapidly  growl- 
ing in  favor  with  practical  vineyardists  and^ 
which  is  adopted  in  many  sections,  where'     : 
strong    growing    varieties    are  cultivatedi     j 
largely  for  market,  giving  better  satisfaction'     J 
than   any   other  method  previously  tried,-      ' 
and  which   we  recommend,  is   as  follows: 
Posts    made    of  either    chestnut,    oak   or 
cedar,  white  or  red,  are  used  and  cut  long:     j 
enough  to  be  six  feet  above   ground,  after*'     J 
being  set  two  or  two  and   one-half  feet  in' 
the  ground,  according  to  soil  and  location.- 
The  end  posts  need  to   be  braced  so  as  not 
to  settle  over  anel   loosen  the  wires  which 
are  stretched  from  post  to  post.     The  posts 
should  be  set  thirty-two  feet  apart  as  a  gen- 
eral    rule.      The    first,    or    bottom    wire, 
should   be  placed  three   and   one-half  fee  t 
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ifroin  the  grouud,  and    the    srcoud,  or  top 

■  wire,  two    ftitd  ouc-hnlf  feet  tibove  the  fir'^i 

win'— alwaya    niuiiiug  the  rows  north  and 

h    if  practicabto.     The  two    wires  will 

:    iiud  p<Tb»ps  anflicii  nt,  although  som* 

[rr  I.  r  the  third,  dividiug  the  apace    differ 

.  ntly,     Tb-'  tiist  two  fet't  from  the  grouud, 

[11  1    the  o:h»'r  two,  ou^  uad    three-fou-lhi- 

f'  <  t  lipart.     Uotb  of  these  plana  are  for  tbi 

;hn   ay^tem    of  training  the  vine.     Th» 

^  must    be  drawn    na    tightly  ns   tbf} 

tear,  so  AS  not  to  stretch  and  aHg  down 

r  the  weight  of  fruit.    No.  12  anuoaU-d 

I  iron  or  steel  wir<-  is  naod,  galvanized  oi 
not,  and  can  be  bought  at  two  and  one 
hftlf  to  three  ceutii  per  pound  at  our  hard 
ware  fttor*  s.  The  wirea  to  be  fastened  (< 
tbe  posts  with  a  staple  driven  in  firmly 
tnd  the  postH  should  be  five  to  aeven  iucbe'- 
Id  diameter.  It  will  be  readily  aeen  tbui 
bj  attliug  the  above  posts  equally  distant, 
beginning  on  the  samo  lin*',  the  field  wil< 
bo  divided  into  sections,  and  the  b>pace  bt- 
tveeu  the  end  [x>st  iu  one  section  and  th- 
BDd  post  iu  the  adjciuing  section  will  I -avi 
A  space  for  a  roadway,  which  can  be  o1 
•ny  desired  width  by  proper  planning  ii» 
Ujiog  oat  the  field;  and  when  fields  ar> 
fenced  in,  there  should  be  space  enoogh  fo 
foadwaya  around  the  oolsido  for  conveu- 
iecco  in  gathering  tbe  crop.  Sharpeuiiifj 
the  posts  and  making  a  bole  with  a  Itrgi 
po6t-bar  when  tbe  grouud  is  soft  iu  th< 
qtring,  or  boring  a  bole  with  a  poHt  angt-i 
■sailer  than  the  post,  and  then  driving 
ttio  post  down  with  a  maul  or  sledge  ham- 
mer is  a  Very  rapid  and  effectual  way  ol 
patting  up  the  trellis  aud  makes  the  post 
Bet  very  firm.  The  young  vine  should  be 
uncovered  in  tbe  spring  as  soon  as  all 
danger  from  freezing  is  past — oftentimes 
fines  that  have  been  covered  with  earth  or 
manure  during  the  winter  are  left  covered 
so  late  iu  the  spring  as  to  destroy  the  bads 

1  —and,  as  soon  as  the  groQud  is  in  condi- 
tion to  work,  fill  iu  all  vacancies  with  strong 
plants,  so  as  to  keep  the  vineyard  as  uni- 
form as  possible. 

The  muiu  object  in  having  the  trelUfl  up 
the  HLCoud  year  is  for  the  parpoae  of  get- 
ting the  vines  well  established  with  the 
necessary  arms  for  producing  a  crop  of 
frait  the  third  year,  which  cau  be  easily 
accomplished  with  thorough  cultivation 
again  the  second  year,  and  with  proper  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  the  vine,  which 
is  as  follows:  Coufiue  the  new  growth  to 
one  cane  (the  stronger  is  always  selected), 
which  is  curried  perpendicularly  to  the  top 
wire,  where  it  is  turned  off  to  the  right, 
say,  keeping  off  the  laterals,  and  allowed 
to  run  along  the  wire  for  three  feet  or  more 
when  the  end  is  pinched  off,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  cause  tbe  vine  to  throw  out  later- 

,  als  agaiD,oue  of  which  is  saved — that  nearest 

.  the  upper  wire — and  train  on  that  to  the  left 
and  so  in  a  like  manner  two  arc  saved  for  the 
lower  wire,  'orming  two  arms  for  that,  one 
lo  the  right,  and  the  other    to  the  left,  and 

.  all  other  laterals  to  be  taken  off.  These 
will  be  required  to  be  lied  to  the  wiren  to 
keep  thim  from  being  broken  off,  and  with 
care  to  keep  the  first  cane  upright,  the 
Tineyard  wilt  present  a  fine  appiurance 
with  no  unsightly  elbows  in  tbe  main  cane. 
On  account  of  the  theory  advanced  by 
tome,  that  the  best  clusters  tend  toward  the 
cud  of  the  vino  which  will  soon  be  found 
on  the  upper  wire  only,  which  is  only  iu 
theory,  and  not  proven  by  practice,  they 
tnggett,  to  which  there  is  no  objection  that 
this  con  be  obviated  by  letting  two  upright 
oaues  grow  instead  of  one;  the  one  having 
one  arm  to  the  right  on  the  upper,  while 
the  Second  cane  wiil  have  oue  arm  to  the 


right  on  the  lower  wi^e  and  one  arm  to  the 
left  on  the  upper,  both  of  which  are  on  the 
renewal  plan. 

Another  plan  (or  a  trellis  (where,  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  cold  winters,  the 
vines  require  to  be  laid  down  and  covered), 
is  as  follows:  Post  anJ  wire  as  above, 
with  three  horizontal  wires  and  posts  five 
eet  ti!»  <v  »  ground.  The  nrst  wire  two  feet 
from  tbe  ground  and  the  other  two,  one 
and  one-half  feet  apart  eoch,  and  the  vine 
trained  all  one  way.  The  advantages  are: 
First;  the  fast^'uings  cau  b'  cut  in  the 
fall  and  drop  the  vine  down  on  the  ground 
to  cover  with  the  plow  or  other  covering, 
itso  getting  the  benefit  of  the  snowfall. 
S.  cond;  by  driving  the  horse,  in  cultiva- 
tion, next  to  the  row  the  way  the  vine  run?, 
ind  Ixick  iu  tbe  middle  of  the  row,  there  i^ 
no  diiuger  of  breaking  off  the  new  growth; 
ihis  method  might  be  found  a  protection 
for  Ih-'  young  bhouts  iu  tbe  exposed  jdaces, 
<ubj'  ct  to  winds,  running  the  vine  with 
be  wind  when  practicable.  The  main 
vine  and  fruitisg  wood  is  tied  to  the  first 
lud  8  cond  wire  and  pruned,  tying  the 
lew  growth  to  the  upper  wire  and 
Jways  rubbing  off  the  buds  above 
he  lop  wire;  thus  the  vines  will  run 
.bout  the  same.  Mai  ks  across  viuet: 
indicate  where  to  prune,  which  should  be 
iuue  iu  the  fall,  in  order  to  harden  up  the 
wood.  In  case  it  is  not  convenient  to  put 
up  the  trellis  the  sicoud  year,  and  the  pur- 
pose is  to  adopt  the  Kniffiu  system,  this 
cau  be  done  by  training  the  second  yeai's 
growth  to  the  three  cunes,  pruning  these  in 
the  fall  to  about  three  feet  aud  fruit- 
ing the  two  outside  canes,  using  the  mid- 
dle cane  to  grow  your  arms  for  tbe  next 
year,  and  cutting  away  the  two  outside 
canes  after  fruiting.  During  the  second 
year,  while  shaping  the  vine  for  future 
cropping,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated,  by  first  plowing  away  from  the 
vines  in  the  spring — not  too  deep,  say  four 
or  five  inches — and  with  the  frequent  use 
of  the  cultivator  and  harrow  the  vineyard 
can  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  the  soil 
loose  and  moist,  save  that  the  use  of  the 
hoe  will  be  required  under  the  trellis  occu- 
pied by  the  vines  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
cultivator  or  harrow,  which  will  be  very 
slight  if  the  work  of  planting  aud  setting 
the  trellis  is  properly  done — being  so 
straight  that  the  space,  if  any,  left  for  the 
hoe  will  be  very  narrow — stopping  all  cul- 
tivation, however,by  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  August  to  give  the  wood  time  to  ripen 
before  heavy  frost.  At  the  close  of  the  sea* 
sou,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  vines 
should  be  pruued,  with  due  rtgurd  to  the 
ability  ol  the  vine.  " 

A  safe  rale  to  adopt,  will  be  to  prune 
these  four  arms  back  to  six  buds,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  Season,  tieing  the  main 
cane  to  both  wires,  and  the  arms  at  the 
outer  euds.  which  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  this  system,  being  a  great  economy  of 
time  aud  labor  over  the  old  system,  which 
requires  the  tieing  of  almost  numberless 
new  growths— and  some  of  these  for  sev- 
eral times— requirii'g  patience  aud  experi- 
ence to  do  well.  Equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  without  it,  by  the  sys- 
tem recommended,  as  stated  by  practical 
grape  growers  of  large  experience  along 
the  highlands  on  the  Hudson,  who  have 
adopted  this  system  in  preference  to  all 
others.  The  management  and  training  of 
the  vino  are  somewhat  different  tbe  third 
year  from  the  second.  The  new  growth 
or  fruit  bearing  canes,  are  made  to  hang 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  trellis,  from  both 
wires,  like  twigs  of  willow,  which  oau  be 


done  by  one  man  taking  one  side,  passing 
along  rapidly,  pulling  them  looso  where 
the  tendrils  bind  them,  and  so  let  tbem  sway 
in  (he  wind,  giving  them  air  and  light,  and 
tbe  fruit  hanging  underneath  is  free  for 
picking,  not  being  bound  in  by  the  vines, 
an  1  if  these  canes  grow  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  the  grouud  and  interfere  with  culti- 
vation,  the  ends  are  removed  readily  by 
cutting  or  twisting  off.  The  only  summer 
pruning  needed,  is  to  break  out  tbe  siiper- 
fiuous  shouts  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-bear- 
ing vines,  giving  tbe  strength  of  these  for 
the  perfecting  of  fruit  and  fruit-bearing 
arms  for  tbe  next  year's  crop,  which  will 
be  laterals  that  grow  out  at  the  point  where 
the  arm  is  connected  with  tbe  main  up- 
right cane,  which,  let  grow  unchecked, 
hanging  down  the  same  as  the  fruit-bear- 
ing cane,  th»'y  will  make  four  laterals  to 
be  brought  up  lo  tbe  wire  to  form  new 
arms  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  arms, 
that  wilt  be  cut  away  at  the  next  pruning. 
This  will  be  tbe  same  each  year  afterward, 
growing  a  new  fruit  arm  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  arm  to  be 
cut  away  ericb  year,  and  the  new  arm  to  be 
cut  back  to  eight  or  nine  buds  the  third 
year,  which  will  provide  (or  all  the  fruit 
the  vine  can  sustain. 

don't    be    too    AVABICIOtJS. 

Most  varieties  cf  grapes  are  prolific  bear- 
ers, and  quite  liable  to  suffer  injury  from 
ovtrbearing.  Care  is  necessary  in  the 
tr  atment  of  young  vines  in  this  regard. 
It  may  do  no  harm  to  leave  one  or  even 
two  clusters  when  the  vine  is  in  its  second 
year;  but  at  no  age  of  the  vine,  should 
more  fruit  be  left  to  mature  than  it  is  able 
to  carry  through  safely.  If  allowed  to 
overbear,  tbe  fruit  will  be  inferior,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  vine  so  impaired  as, 
often  times,  to  require  years  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  vigor  and  productiveness. 
One  of  the  evidences  of  overbearing,  even 
in  a  healthy  vine,  is  a  feeble  growth  of 
fruit  wood  while  carrying  its  heavy  burden 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  Eight  to  ten 
pounds  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  strong  vine 
tbe  third  year,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  and 
eighteen  pounds,  according  to  the  size  aud 
vigor  of  the  vine,  for  the  fourth  year. 
With  the  Catawba  and  Concord,  if  the 
large  clusters  only  are  left,  they  will  ordi. 
uarily  weigh  from  one-half  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  more  each,  and  by  this  method 
is  given  the  quantity  the  vine   is  carrying. 

OLIVE    OIIm 


The  olive  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  its  fruit.  This 
is  A  small  green  oval  berry,  containing  a 
a  hard  stone,  in  which  are  two  seeds.  The 
fruit  must  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe; 
the  olives  are  spread  on  the  fioor  of  a 
room,  and  left  several  days  to  dry  and  to 
ferment  slightly;  they  are  then  crushed  in 
a  mill,  and  then  put  into  bags  madu  of 
rushes,  or  of  coarse  canvass,  which,  being 
subjected  to  pressure  iu  a  screw  press,  the 
oil  flows  out  and  is  received  into  proper 
vessels,  which  are  half  tilled  with  water, 
on  top  of  which  tbe  oil  flouts  and  is  easily 
skimmed  off.  Where  the  process  is  care* 
fully  performed,  the  stone  of  the  berry  is 
not  broken  when  the  fruit  is  first  put  into 
the  mill,  the  mill  stout  a  being  set  far 
enough  apart  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  the 
oil  first  drawn  off  is  of  superior  quality. 
After  all  this  is  expre>s.sed,  the  mass,  stones 
and  all,  is  either  returned  to  the  mill,  and 
the  stones  are  broken,  or  the  same  effect  is 


produced  by  mixing  up  the  m&sa  with  boil- 
ing water  aud  increasing  the  power  of  the 
press;  by  repeating  this  operation,  not  only 
a  second  but  even  a  third  quality  of  oil  is 
obtained.  The  best  oil  is  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lucca,  Italy;  that  con- 
sumed in  England  is  produced  principally 
in  Tuscany  or  Naples,  though  a  great  deal 
is  also  brought  from  Spain,  and  some  from 
the  Ionian  Islands.  In  this  country,  as 
an  article  of  food,  it  has  been  heretofore 
treatetl  as  a  luxury,  and  principally  used 
by  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Now, 
however,  all  classss  are  being  educated  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  article, 
both  as  a  food  and  a  medicine. 

The  following  facts  iu  regard  to  it  ore  so 
Well  narrated  by  tbe  Frenchman,  Bertitri 
that  we  quote  them:  ''  Rich  in  azote,  and 
with  considerable  nutritive  qualities,  olire 
oil  possesses  in  the  firht  place,  the  power 
of  assimilating  with  the  human  body.  It 
is  instrumental  in  assisting  in  many  medi- 
cal cures  where  the  method  is  cutaneous. 
It  being  more  liquid  than  an  animal  fat; 
always  used  for  that  purpose,  it  is  easier 
to  absorb.  The  injured  parts,  protected 
from  the  air  by  the  oily  substances  or 
salves,  heal  more  quickly.  These  unctions 
give,  besides,  more  suppleness  and  elastic- 
ity to  the  muscles.  Aa  it  is  not  penetrated 
by  the  poisons  in  tbe  atmosphere  it  is  used 
with  success  in  counteracting  the  deleteri- 
ous miasma  around  swampy  districts.  Taken 
daily  by  the  spoonful,  it  is  an  excellent 
laxative  to  the  system,  and  not  tiresome  to 
the  stomach." 

Iu  the  countries  which  produce  the  olive, 
the  oil  constitutes  a  large  proportion,  in 
some  way  or  other,  of  the  food  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  refuse  of  olives, after  the  oil  is  obtain* 
ed  from  it,  is  given  to  hogs  to  fatten  them, 
is  burned  as  fuel,  or  tised  as  a  manure. 
The  unripe  fruit  is  also  pickled  iu  salt 
water,  flavored  with  some  spice,  and  is 
eaten  in  many  countries  as  a  relish.  It  is 
also  largely  used  on  the  European  Conti- 
neut  to  improve  the  flavor  of  certain  wines. 

"  The  touching  storj-  of  the  flight  of  the 
dove  from  Noah's  Ark,  related  in  Genesis, 
proves  the  existence  of  the  olive  tree  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  world's  history.  It 
was  a  celebrated  tree  among  the  ancients. 
It  held  the  first  rank  iu  their  mythology, 
Minerva  taught  the  Athenians  bow  to  pre* 
pare  the  fruit,  and  they  had  a  most  relig* 
ions  respect  for  it.  The  Komans  used  tbe 
wood  not  only  as  fuel,  but  on  the  altars  of 
their  gods;  it  was  the  emblem  of  peace." 


A  Pbospebocs  Statk  —  The  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Labor  reports  that  one-fifth  of 
the  State  is  blauketed  with  mortgages, 
bearing  interest  at  an  average  of  about  7 
per  cent,,  which  have  beeu  placed  nut  for 
purchase  money  but  for  loans,  while  nearly 
one-fuurth  of  the  total  acreage  is  mort- 
gaged for  deferred  payment^).  The  mort- 
gage indebtedness  ou  land  alone  outside  of 
Cook  connty  (Chicago),  and  not  including 
railroad  iudebteduess,  amounts  to  $1*2-1,- 
000,000,  au  increase  of  13  per  cent,  over 
the  aggregate  mortgage  debt  of  ISSO.  This 
compares  with  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in 
the  decade  loUowing  1870.  The  total  debt 
including  Cook  county,  equals  $112,400,000. 
Tbe  Chicago  Xttca  and  Tribune  both  pre- 
dict that  tbe  next  census  will  show  a  great 
de'Creose  iu  the  farming  population  of  the 
State. 


TuK  Mrhciunt  is  the  only   viticoltaral 
paper  in  the  State. 
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POISONS    IN    FOODS. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Medical  Association,  Dr.  August 
Drescher,  chemist  to  the  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Henltb,  refid  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive paper  on  the  detection  of  mineral 
poisons  in  articles  of  diet  and  common  use, 
which  is  condensed  in  the  Analyst  as 
follows: 

Chemists  have  found  lead  in  canned 
foods  over  and  over  again,  the  lead  being 
generally  supposed  to  come  from  the  acci- 
dental dropping  of  some  solder  into  the 
contents  of  the  cans  while  these  were  be- 
ing clostd,  or  the  food,  on  being  extracted 
from  the  cans,  coming  into  contact  with 
the  solder.  In  samples  of  canned  tomatoes 
iiud  peaches,  I  have  myself  repeatedly  dis- 
covered lead,  and  the  scrapings  of  the  in- 
ner tin-coating  of  their  containers  have 
invariably  given  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  that  metal.  Tin  and  lead  may  be  al 
loyed  in  almost  any  proportion.  The 
melting  points  of  these  alloys  never  agree, 
ns  might  be  supposed,  with  the  mean  of 
melting  point  or  hardness  of  both  metals, 
but  quite  the  contrary;  they  diverge 
rather  widely  from  the  mathemotically 
calculated  figures  for  the  same.  Of  this 
fact,  manufacturers  of  tinware  are  well 
cognizant.  Tin  and  lead  alloys  are  "  more 
convenient  and  cheaper"  than  "  plain  tin." 
Doubtless  there  are  manufacturers  who  do 
use  pure  tin,  just  as  they  claim,  but  they 
are  certainly  in  the  minority;  thus,  a  num- 
ber of  our  soda  water  apparatus  makers 
now  furnish  tin  pipe  connections,  etc.,  of 
pure  tin.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one 
word  derogatory  to  the  honest  standing 
and  dealing  of  men  so  inclined.  Canned 
foods  are  now  more  largely  bought  and 
consumed  than  ever,  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  our  day  convenience,  cheapness  and 
dispatch  are  the  desiderata.  "Why  coek 
fresh  frait,  corned  beef,  etcj  while  you  can 
bay  them  "all  ready  made?  "  It  is  only 
necessary  to  warm  them,  and  you  will  ha 
a  "  hot  dinner  "  in  less  than  no  time,  and 
a  cheap  one  at  that  time.  The  oft  pointed 
out  danger  of  lead  poisoning  is  pooh 
poohed.  Who  ever  died  of  eating  canned 
foods?  Directly,  no  one,  it  is  true;  and 
right  here  lies  the  danger.  Had  sudden 
deaths  occurred  from  such  a  source,  the 
public  would  doubtless  have  been  aroused, 
and  the  resulting  panic  would  have  soon 
brought  the  delinquent  to  the  corner.  Lead, 
except  in  very  excessively  large  doses, 
never  kills  at  once.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
the  Judas  of  metallic  poisons.  ''  Under 
the  mask  of  a  sweet  taste,"  as  the  famous 
Professor  Stoeckhardt  very  fittingly  puts  it, 
'*it  slowly,  insidiously,  yet  surely,  does  its 
deadly  work!"  Bottled  drinks  (soda 
water,  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla  and  other 
''soft  drinks,"  as  well  as  wines,  etc.)  are 
exactly  in  the  same  predicament  with 
"  canned  foods."  Ithasbeen  and  is  now  a 
practice  to  clean  old  bottles  by  means  of 
shot.  Many  authorities  have,  in  the  past 
and  present,  indicated  the  dangers  of  such 
practice,  and,  by  conscientious  pharma- 
cists at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say  it  has  been 
generally  abandoned.  Not  so,  however, 
witli  bottlers  of  wine,  soda  water  or  other 
drinks  with  whom  this  reprehensible  cus- 
tom seems  still  to  prevail.  Shot  contains, 
I  would  add,  a  not  at  all  trifling  quantity 
of  arsenic,  which  is  another  very  undesir- 
able ingredient.  The  use  of  shot  for  cleans- 
ing bottles  ought  to  be  condemned  out- 
right. 

During  the  summer  I  was  entrusted  with 
the   tosk  of  testing  "soft  drinks"    put  up 


in  bottles  with  patent  metal  and  India- 
rubber  stoppers.  The  analysis  comprised 
my  work  for  three  manufacturers.  Somo 
of  these  beverages  were  found  to  be  defiled 
with  leod  and  copper,  one  with  leod  and 
orsenic,  and  the  rest,  with  one  exception, 
were  proved  to  bo  contaminated  with  lead. 
All  contained  tin,  but  this  metal  is  not 
considered  to  be  poisonous.  The  stopples 
themselves  wero  examined.  They  ore  gtu- 
eriilly  composed  of  a  loop  of  coated  brass 
and  a  tin  (and  lead)  button  with  an  India- 
rubber  belt.  Analyses  of  them  conclusively 
showed  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  zinc 
and  tin.  These  "  soft  drinks  ''  are  usually 
kept  in  boxes  in  "  upside-down  ''  position, 
thus  favoring  access  of  the  beverage  to  the 
tin  stopple  (containing  lead),  and  though 
to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  loop  (composed  of 
copper  and  zinc).  The  tin  button  with  its 
India-rubber  belt  is  thus  iu  constant  con- 
tact with  the  fluid,  while  this  may  suffer 
contamination  by  copper  or  zinc  during  the 
filling  or  emptying  of  the  bottle,  in  cases 
where  the  coating  (which  is  itself  not  un- 
impeachable) may  have  worn  off  more  or 
less. 

It  is  seldom,  in  our  time,  that  we  hear  of 
metallic  contamination  of  bottled  wines  or 
liquors.  Suspicion  rarely  points  that  way, 
and  examinations  are  consequently  not 
called  for.  And  yet,  this  ubiquitous  foe 
sends  his  unerring  arrow  from  even  this 
quarter.  In  the  year  1875  I  was  called 
upon  to  assist  iu  an  examination  of  a  red 
wine,  which  was  suspected  of  having  been 
colored  with  aniline  red.  An  afternoon 
birthday  party  of  five  persons  had  been  at- 
tacked with  vomi.ing  and  other  alarming 
symptoms  soon  after  having  drank  of  this 
wine.  Two  of  the  number  had  been  most 
severely  visited  by  the  distressing  symp- 
toms, and  they  were  conspicuous  as  having 
been  the  "champions  in  the  race,"  as  far 
as  relates  to  quantity  imbibed.  The  host, 
a  physician  and  pharmacist,  puzzled,  as 
might  bo  expected,  sent  the  rest  of  this 
wine  to  a  chemist  near  by,  with  special  di- 
rections to  look  for  arsenic  (coming  from 
the  suspected  aniline).  The  chemist,  a 
busy  man,  applied  Marsh's  test,  and  failed 
to  find  arsenic.  He  then  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  me  for  further  investigation.  I  also 
failed  to  find  arsenic,  but  I  found  copper 
and  zinc  iu  appreciable  quantity.  Soft 
drink  bottles  with  patent  metal  stopples,  I 
have  been  informed,  are  now  no  longer 
cleansed  by  means  of  shot,  better  and  more 
modern  contrivances  for  the  purpose  being 
at  hand.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  water, 
which  has  remained  undrawn  some  time 
in  our  leaden  aqueduct  pipes  may  become 
polluted  with  lead,  while  oft-drawn  water  is 
not  apt  to  be  thus  affected,  it  not  finding 
the  time  to  take  up  any  of  the  metal. 
Similarly,  shot  standing  under  water,  or 
being  shaken  up  with  it  in  bottles,  may 
cause  defilement;  and  this  I  have  recently 
corroborated  by  direct  experiment.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  contamination  ol  soft 
drinks  in  our  usual  metal  stoppled  buttles 
by  means  of  the  stopple  itself  there  can  be 
no  further  doubt.  Dr.  Wm.  K.  Newton, 
New  Jersey  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
Patterson,  has  obtained — independently  of 
my  work  (of  which  he  knew  nothing  at 
the  time)  in  this  connection — results  cor- 
roborative of  my  own.  Later  on,  Dr.  Har- 
old, speaks  of  "  lead  iu  our  soft  drinks  and 
in  the  tin  metal  stopples,"  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  our  local  board  of  health. 

Boilers,  measures  or  other  utensils  of 
tinned  copper,  serving  as  receptacle  or  con- 
tainers  of    foods  or  diinks,  need  faithful 


watching.  If  the  tinning  be  of  pure  tin,  it 
may  easily  wear  off,  more  espt cially  by  ex- 
posure to  acid  or  alkaline  thuds,  laying 
bare  more  or  less  of  the  underlying  cop- 
per, which  will  theu  be  n  source  of  con- 
tamination. If  the  tin  carry  lead,  our  bill 
of  fare  will  not  fail  to  oftVr  also  this  ques- 
tionable luxury.  The  same  applies  to  brass 
and  lead  forks,  knives  and  spoons  plated 
with  tin,  nickel  or  silver.  Tinned  iron 
pots,  measures,  etc.,  are  apt  to  carry  lead; 
but  I  have,  so  far,  found  it  in  traces  only, 
often  very  minute  even,  probably  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  lead  present  in  the 
very  thin  tin  coating  of  these  cheap  cou- 
tiivances.  The  same  might,  seemingly, 
apply  to  tomato  and  other  food  cans  of 
tinned  iron,  but  we  must  here  remember 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  more  or  less 
prolonged  contact  of  food  with  metal,  this 
enhancing  the  metallic  invention.  On 
opening  these  cans  we  often  find  them 
to  be  badly  corroded  on  their  iuside  sur- 
face, which  circumstance  in  itself  is  loudly 
eloquent.  Conveiselyj  the  tinned  iron 
cooking  dish,  the  measure,  etc.,  are  much 
less  effected,  thpy  being  used  for  the  occa- 
sion, cleansed,  rinsed  and  put  by  for  future 
use,  Tomato  cans,  etc.,  are  used  for  their 
intended  purpose  but  once;  the  cooking 
pots,  measures,  etc.,  a  thousand  times. 

If  clay,  as  found  in  the  bosom  of  our 
mother  earth,  be  not  above  our  suspicion, 
we  might  at  least  expect  to  find  it  purified 
and  suited  to  our  uses,  in  the  form  of  our 
familiar  table  pottery  ware,  comprising  our 
coffee  cups,  dinner  plates  oii'k  pots,  etc., 
these  necessities  of  our  daily  life  all  ap- 
pearing in  our  market  of  a  milk-white 
color,  suggestive  iu  itself  of  purity.  Even, 
here  disappointment  awaits  us,  however. 
Ulay  is  porus;  to  make  it  serviceable  as 
pottery  ware,  it  is  glazed.  In  the  process 
of  glazing  or  enameling,  the  chief  agent 
employed  is  lead  oxide.  If  this  were 
chemically  completely  used  up  so  as  to 
form  lead  silicate,  which  is  generally  in- 
soluble, not  afl'ected  by  acids,  etc.,  we 
would  have  little  to  fear  from  this  source. 
If,  however,  the  lead  oxide  should  have 
been  used  in  excessive  amount,  or,  what  is 
equally  noteworthy,  the  temperature  in  the 
glazing  process  should  not  have  been 
driven  high  enough,  so  as  to  result  in  using 
up  all  of  the  lead  oxide,  changing  it  to  the 
form  of  insoluble  lead  silicate,  we  would 
have  to  face  the  danger  of  lead  pollution. 
Our  cheap  glazing  and  enameled  clay  ware 
is  generally  unsafe  for  this  very  reason.  Ex- 
tensive experiments  made  within  the  last  few 
years  by  unquestionable  authorities  in  Ger- 
many, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
mon clay  ware  manufactured  iu  that  country, 
in  very  many  cases  yields  lead  by  treat- 
ment with  vinegar,  hot  or  cold,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  extraction  method 
employed.  The  clay  goods  of  our  Ameri 
can  market,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tions, are  exactly  in  the  same  predicament 
While  conducting  ^the  experiments  on 
glazed  ware,  I  came  across  many  samples 
of  our  now  well  known  blue  glazed  metal 
pots,  etc.,  and  I  am  ready  to  state  that  I 
have  found  them  safe  in  every  single  case, 
they  failing  to  impart  lead  to  fluids  acid  or 
alkaline,  even  after  prolonged  boiling  with 
them.  European  governments  allow  dtfi- 
nite  quantities  of  lead  in  glazed  ware.  It  is 
even  claimed  that  a  certain  amount  of  lead 
IS  indispensable  in  the  glazing  or  enamel- 
ing process;  but  the  lead  should  never  be 
present  in  soluble  form. 

The    India-rubber   tubing,    stopples,    in- 
fants' nursing  bottle   fittings,  nipples,  etc., 


of  our  market,  I  have   found    to    contain 
large   quantities    of    zinc,    which   is  a  me- 
tallic poison.     The  use  of  zinc  oxide,    etc., 
in   tbese   goods  is   prohibited    by    law   in 
Europe,  just  as  is  the  use   of  lead  oxide, 
Tbat  nursing  bottle  tubing,  nipples,  teeth-' 
ing  rings,  etc.,  may  stand   iu  somt*  relation 
to  certaiu  infantile  diseases  seems  plausible. 
India-rubbei    tubes  are  often  used    for   hi- 
phoniug  wines,  ciders  and  other  beverages 
which    might    thus  become   polluted   with 
einc.     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  my  examina- 
tions  of  India-rubber   goods  I  have   m  ver 
yet  discovered   lead.      Zinc   oxide,    ptrr  se, 
is  not,   perhaps,  a  poison.     But,  let  it  meet 
an  acid,  a  poisonous   zinc  salt    will  result. 
Poisonous  metals  or  their   compounds  in 
these    preparations    fur   external    use    are 
considered  to   be  dangerous  to   health  be- 
cause  of  their   liability  to   be  absorbed  by 
the  skiu,   or  evt*u   carried  to  the  mouth  in- 
advertently by  the  hands,  with  which    they 
may  hove  been    applied.     Many  hair   dyes 
contain  lead  iu  large  quantity,  as  has  often 
been  foaud  by  chemists.     White    lead   and 
calomel  are  regular   ingredients  in  many  of 
our   toilet   and    cosmetic   preparations.     I 
have  recently  found   white    precipitate  (a 
very  poisonous  mercurial  compound)  to  be 
the   chief  constituent    of   a    "  cream    face 
wash."     White  precipitate  and  red  precipi- 
tate,   both    of     mercurial     parentage,    are 
often  bought  in  drug  stores  for  the  prepara- 
tion at  home  of  ointments,  etc.,  which  ore 
empirically   employed.     Not  without    dag- 
ger, most  assuredly.     The  general  use  and 
application    of  such  powerful   poisons  had 
better  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  physi- 
cian, he    alone    understanding  the   system 
and   manner   of    their    application.       The 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  is   this  earnest 
admonition  to  the  public.     Be  careful  how, 
what,  out  of  what,  with  what  you  dine  and 
drink;  be  careful   what  you   apply  to   your 
face,    hair,   hands,    e>r    any   part    of   your 
body. 


HISTORIC    GROUND. 


There  is  a  bit  of  history  connected  with 
the  Madrone   Vineyards,  which  were   sold 
by   E.    T.    Sheppard    to    Senator     Hearst 
Wednesday,  which  will  be    of  interest   to 
those    not   familiar  with  the  incidents    of 
importance  in  the  early  career   of  Sonoma 
county.    The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
an  article  published  in  the  Chronicle  con- 
cerning the  sale:     "There  are  400  acres  iu  i 
the  ranch,  200  acres  of  which  are  in  a  high  i 
state    of  cnltivatiou,    bearing    fruits     and  I 
vines.     There  is  a  magnificent  park  of  100  ' 
acres    in  which    flourish    madrones,    from  i 
which  the  rancho  takes  its  name,  and  other  i 
trees.     The    property   lies  at   the   base  of ' 
Mount   TJlops,   just  where   its   steep   sides  t 
melt  into  the  plain,  and  is  about   midway 
between  Glen  Ellen  and    the   old   town  of; 
Sonoma.     The  tract  also  borders  on  the  So-- 
noma    creek    for   about    a    mile.     On    the 
property  is  a  large  rambling  country   resi- 
dence which  has  quite  a  history.     Gi^neral 
William  T.  Sherman  built  a  portion  of  the 
residence  and  lived  there  quite  a  time ;  it  was 
the  residence  of  General  Charles  Stone,  the 
ofificer  who  wascourtmartialed  by  Secretary 
Stauton  for  refusing  t6  charge  the'enemy  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  where  the  gallant  Baker   lost 
his  life.     Stone  afterward  became   famous 
as  a  General  in  the  armies  of  the    Khedive 
of  Egypt.     Just  below  the   Madrone   Vine- 
yards, which  is  also  known  as   the   Stone 
ranch,  is  the  Hooker  ranch,  where  "Fight- 
ing Joe"    Hooker   lived  for  a   time.     Mr. 
Sheppard    also    owns   a    portion    of     that 
ranch .' ' 
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HINrS     FOR      HBIOKEBM. 


Tobacco  contains  nn  acriJ,  dart -brown 
»il,  nn  alkaloiJ,  nicoUae  oud  anothf-r  snb- 
itoueo  ealk-a  nicotiuuiu-.',  in  whicb  taista 
lis  odorous  and  volatile  priucipU-s.  Whtu 
[lobiuM-o  is  buriit^d,  a  new  svt  of  substancia 
nidnced,  some  of  wbicb  are  leas  barm- 
'(ul  ib.iu  tbo  nicotine,  are  more  agreeable 
in  illVct.  and  mncb  of  the  acrid  oil  -a  sub- 
gtiuico  quite  as  irritating  and  poiaononu  as 
inicotine  is— is  carried  off.  These  fire-pro- 
•diui d  substances  are  called  from  their  ori- 
gin, the  "pyridine  aeries."  By  great  and 
niun  aromatic  and  less  harmful  members 
of  the  series  aro  piuductd,  but  the  more 
poisonous  compounds  are  generated  by  the 
Blow  combustion  of  damp  tobacco.  This 
oil  which  is  Uberat*-d  by  combustion  is  bud 
Ibolh  in  flivor  and  tff,ct,  nud  it  is  bitter, 
evt  u  (or  the  immediate  pUfisnre  of  the 
smoker,  that  it  should  be  excludtd  alto- 
gether from  his  mouth  and  air  passages. 

Smoking  in  a  stub  of  a  pipe  is  particu- 
larly iujurious,  for  the  reason  that  in  it  the 
oil  is  stored  in  a  condensed  form  and  the 
smoke  is  therefore  highly  charged  with  the 
oil.  Sucking  or  chewing  the  stub  of  a  cigar 
that  one  is  smoking  is  a  serious  mistak< 
btcuuse  the  uicotiue  in  the  unburned  to- 
bacco dissolves  freely  in  the  saliva,  and  ia 
absorbed,  "Chewing"  is  on  this  account 
tht  most  injurious  form  of  the  tobacco 
habit,  and  the  use  of  a  cigar  holder  is  an 
imi>rovement  on  the  custom  of  holding  th< 
cigar  between  the  teeth.  Cigarettes  are  re- 
gponsible  for  a  grc-at  amount  of  mischief 
not  because  tils  smoke  from  the  paper  has 
ly  particular  evil  effect,  but  because 
smokers — and  th:y  are  often  boys  or  very 
jonug  men — are  apt  to  use  them  coutiun- 
onsly  or  at  frequent  intorvala,  believiug 
that  their  power  for  evil  is  insiguificant. 
Thus  the  ucrves  are  under  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  drug,  and  much  injury  to  thi- 
^stem  results.  Moreover,  the  cigarette 
smoker  us^rrt  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
tobacco  during  the  course  of  a  day.  "Dip- 
ping" and  "snuffing"  are  semi-barbaritics 
which  need  not  be  discussed.  Not  much 
effect  is  obtaiutd  from  the  use  of  the  drug 
in  varieties    of  the  habit. 

Nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
(he  ''nerve  poisons''  known.  Its  viruUnce 
is  compared  to  that  of  prussic  acid.  If 
birds  be  made  to  inhale  its  vapor  in 
smouuts  too  small  to  bo  measured,  they  are 
ftlmost  instantly  killed.  It  seems  to  de. 
stroy  life,  not  by  attacking  a  few.  but  of 
sll  the  functions  essential  to  it,  beginning 
St  the  center,  thj  heart.  A  significant  in- 
dicator of  this  is  that  there  is  no  substance 
known  which  can  counteract  its  effects;  the 
system  either  succumbs  or  survives.  lis 
depressing  action  on  the  heart  is  by  far  the 
most  noticeable  and  noteworthy  symptom 
ol  nicotine  poisoning.  Tho  frequent  exist- 
ence of  what  is  known  as  ''smoker's  heart" 
in  men  whose  health  is  in  no  other  respict 
disturbed  is  due  to  this  fact. 

Those  who  can  use  tobacco  without  im- 
mediate injury  wtU  have  all  tho  pleasant 
effects  reversed,  and  will  suffer  from  th' 
symptoms  of  poisoning  if  they  exceed  the 
limits  of  tolerance.  These  symptoms  are: 
1,  The  heart  becomes  more  rapid  when 
tobacco  is  uiied.  2.  Palpitation,  pain,  or 
unusual  sensations  in  tho  heart.  3.  There 
is  no  appetite  in  tho  morning,  the  tongue 
is  coated,  delicate  flavors  are  not  appreci- 
Sted,  and  acid  dyspepsia  occurs  after  eat- 
ing. 1.  Soreness  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
or  nasal  catarrh,  appears,  and  becomes  vt  ry 
troublesome.  5.  Tho  eyesight  becomes 
poor,  but  improves  when  the  habit  is  aban- 


doned. 6.  A  desire,  often  a  craving,  for 
liquor  or  some  other  stimulant  is  oxperi- 
enOi.'d. 

In  an  experimental  observation  of  'iS 
boys  of  all  classt;s  of  sociity.  and  of  aver- 
age health,  who  had  been  using  tobacco  for 
periods  ranging  from  two  months  to  two 
years,  27  showed  severe  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution and  insufficient  growth;  3i  showed 
tho  existence  of  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action,  disorder  of  the  slomocha,  cough, 
and  a  craving  for  alcohol;  13  had  intermit- 
tency  of  tho  pulse;  and  one  had  consump- 
tion. After  they  had  abandoned  the  use  of 
tobacco,  within  six  months  one-half  were 
free  from  all  their  former  symptoms,  and 
the  remainder  had  recovered  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  A  great  majority  of  men  go  far 
beyond  what  may  be  calKd  the  temperate 
use  of  tobacco,  and  evidences  of  injury  are 
easily  found.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
some  record  of  what  the  general  health  was 
previously  to  the  taking  up  of  the  habit, 
and  to  havtj  observation  cover  a  long 
enough  time.  The  history  of  tobacco  in 
tho  island  of  New  Zealand  furnishes  a  quite 
suggestive  illustration  for  our  purpose,  and 
one  on  a  large  seale,  "When  Europeans 
first  viaited  New  Zealand  they  found  in  the 
native  Maoris  the  most  finely  developed 
and  powerful  men  of  any  of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Since 
the  introduction  of  tobacco,  for  which  the 
Maoris  developed  a  passionate  liking,  they 
have  from  this  cause  alouo,  it  is  said,  be- 
come decimated  in  numbers,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduct  d  in  stature  and  in  physi- 
c  il  wel?  being  so  as  to  bo  an  altogether  in- 
ferior type  of  men. 


ucctiou,  however,  that  a  very  generous  and 
stimulating  fluid  diet  (strong  broth,  i>ort 
wine,  milk)  formed  a  feature  of  Dr.  Roese's 
plan  of  treatment.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  be  skeptical  in  regard  to  tho  utility  of 
medicines  in  tho  severer  forms  of  diphthe- 
ria (and,  the  profession  contains  many 
such)  will  scarcely  accept  the  author's  fig- 
ures without  a  challenge.  On  the  other 
baud,  for  the  very  reason  that  violent 
diphtheria  ordinarily  justifies  so  gloomy  a 
prognosis,  we  are  ever  ready  to  employ  any 
means  which  may  possibly  reduce  its  fright- 
ful mortality.  There  is  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  thu  turpeutino  treatment  ol  this 
disease  should  not  be  given  a  fair  trial. — 
M€dlcal  lUiiord. 


KAIHIMN. 


TO    CCBK     niPllTHEKlA. 


Tnri>«i 


iClue  SniU  to  be  Alinaat  n  SpeclUc 
to  Ibe    Dinease. 


We  have  on  several  occasions  referred  to 
the  use  of  turpentine  in  diptheria.        R-c- 
ommended     originally     in    Germany    and 
claimed  to  be  almost  a  specific,  it  was  there, 
also,  that  the  employment  of  tho  drug  was 
subjected    to   the    most    severe    criticism. 
Some  recent  publications  have  again  drawn 
attention  to  the  alleged  value  of    this   sub 
stance,  and  most  remarkable  among  these 
ia  an  article  which  appeared  in   the  Thtra- 
peiUinchs    Monatsh'fU.       The  author  asserts 
that  he  has  employed  tiu-peutiue  in  diphthe- 
ria for  the  last  four  years.       In  that  time 
he  lost  only   five  cases   out   of  sixty  that 
came  under  treatment.       Two  of    the  fatal 
cases    concerned     infants,    who    appeared 
moribund  when  first  taken,  and  died  a  few 
hours  later.       Tho  other   fatal  cases  were 
lUso  unusually  severe   from  tho   start,  two 
dying  in  thirty-six  hours,  and    one  surviv- 
ing five  days.       This  is   certainly  a  note- 
worthy record,  as    diphtheria  statistics  go. 
The  oil  of   turpentine  was  administered  in 
dram  dojes  three  times  a  day.     Sw^et  spir- 
its of  niter  was  used  as  a  corrective,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  spirits  to  fif- 
teen of  turpentine.     Symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion  were   never  observed   by   the   author. 
In  addition  to  the  turpentine,  a   2  per  cent, 
solution    of  sodium    salycilato    was    given 
every   two  hours  in  tablespoon   doses.     A 
gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash  solution  was 
likewise      employed      whenever     possible. 
Under  this  plan  of   treatment  rapid  ameli- 
oration  of    local  signs    and  constitutional 
symptoms  was  observed.  I'sually  improve- 
ment began  at  once,  and  it  was  rarely  nec- 
essary to  push  tho  drug  beyond  five  or  eight 
I  doses.     It  should  be  remarked  in  this  con- 


Few  people  in  the  East,  says  the  Nc\o 
England  Grocer,  comprehend  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  raisin  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  it, 
or  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  says  the 
New  York  Trihunt.  A  large  proportion  of 
consumers  is  stilt  under  the  impression  that 
Spain  furnishes  tho  entire  product.  John 
M.  Chapman,  whose  firm  has  been  appoint- 
ed as  agents  of  the  California  Dried  Fruit 
Association,  has  given  the  Tribune  reporter 
f«iie  interesting  facts  about  the  manage- 
ment of  this  luxurious  vine  product. 

Unlike  the  cultivation  of  grapes  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-boards,  or  in  the  largo  vine- 
yards of  Ohio,  the  vines  are  grown  without 
a  trellis,  being  trained  so  that  the  laterals 
curve  over  the  stalks,  thus  protecting  the 
fruit  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
beat  fruit  grows  cIobj  to  the  ground,  shaded 
by  the  broad  leaves.  Fruit  growing  upon 
the  laterals  is  likely  to  become  sun-burned, 
and  can  only  be  used  for  making  second 
quality  raisins.  The  first  crop  matures 
about  August  15th  to  20th;  the  so-called 
second  crop  from  September  loth  to  Octo- 
ber 1st.  Vines  begin  to  produce  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  at  six  years  are  in  full 
bearing.  An  impression  prevails  that  rais- 
ins are  made  from  puii>lo  grapes;  on  the 
contrary,  the  raisin  grape  is  a  translucent 
green.  The  principal  variety  used  in  Cali- 
fornia is  tho  whitt  muscat  of  Alexandria. 


ton  on  tho  vines,  or  $120  an  acre.  Old 
vineyards  produce  from  eight  tons,  and  the 
(ruit  brings  a  better  price  than  the  product 
of  younger  vines,  as  it  is  better  adapted  to 
the  larger  or  bunch  styles  of  high  price 
raisins.  Thus  a  forty  acre  vineyard  in  full 
bearing,  at  six  years  of  ago  would  furnish 
a  revenue  to  the  grower  of  $6,000.  Labor, 
however,  is  high  and  growers  have  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  full  complement  of 
hands  to  euro  a  crop  needing  such  prompt 
attention.  This  difficulty  will  be  lessened 
as  newcomers  thicken.  California  pro- 
duces in  quantities  only  the  raisins  that 
comiH'te  with  the  renowned  Malaga  va- 
rieties. The  Pacific  raisin  crop  of  18S8 
is  exx)ected  to  approximate  1,000,000 
boxes.  Some  of  this  has  gone  abroad 
owing  to  the  small  crops  of  Malaga  this 
year,  nud  the  tatter  fact  will  help  to  dis- 
tribatj  the  domestic  crop  through  America, 


Tlie    HOP    Ot'TPlT. 


The  preparation  of  raisins  for  the  mar- 
ket is  a  rather  simple  process.  The 
branches  are  laid  on  trays  exposed  to  the 
sun;  evaporation  begins  almost  immedi- 
ately; after  two  weeks  they  are  turned 
over,  when  the  under  side  is  cured  in  about 
one  week  longer,  the  grape  assuming  the 
deep  purple  tint  common  to  raisins.  Some 
of  the  buuchea  after  leaving  tho  trays  are 
moist,  others  aro  too  dry.  To  equalizj  tho 
moisture  and  make  the  goods  of  uniform 
consistency,  the  grapes  aro  put  into  sweat 
boxes  holding  atout  fifty  pounds;  there 
they  remain  until  a  proper  condition  of 
moisture  ia  attained.  Then  they  aro  re- 
moved to  packing  houses,  and  the  clusters 
are  separated  from  tho  loose  grapes  and 
placed  in  boxes  in  layers,  making  what  is 
known  as  the  London  layers  of  choice  table 
fruit.  Bunches  that  are  too  small  for  this 
purpose  or  are  of  a  harsh  texture  are  put 
into  a  steaming  machine,  from  which  they 
are  automatically  conveyed  to  a  series  of 
trays  or  sifters,  making  "crown"  or  loose 
raisins  of  several  grades  for  cooking.  Four 
weeks  on  tho  coast,  from  tho  maturity  of 
the  fruit,  render  them  ready  for  market. 

Grape  raising  is  profitable.  A  vineyard 
of  good  average  will  yield  six  tons  of 
grapes  to  the  acre,  with  a  value  of  $20  a 


A  circular  issued  by  Robert  Acheson, 
hop  and  commission  broker  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, gives  some  valuable  information  rel- 
ative to  hop  culture  in  this  State. 

Last  year  Alameda  county  devoted  ViB 
acres  to  this  plant  and  produced  G59  bales; 
Amador,  3  acres  and  turned  out  15  bales; 
Calaversa,  5  acres  and  21  bales;  Kern,  60 
acres  and  438  bales;  Lake,  104  acres  and 
631  bales;  Los  Angeles.  15  acres  and  134 
bales;  Mendocino,  1,049  acres  and  6,27G 
bales;  Merced,  15  acres  and  103  bales; 
Monterey,  17  acres  and  194  bales;  Napa, 
44  acres  and  312  bales;  San  Joaquin,  107 
acres  and  CS4  bales;  Sacramento,  1,081 
acres  and  11,173  bales;  San  Mateo,  18  acres 
and  GO  bales;  Santa  Cruz,  8G  acres  and 
1,0j8  bales;  Shasta,  12  acres  and  44  bales; 
Sonoma  county's  output  by  districts  is  as 
follows:  Forestville,  71  acres  and  478 
bales;  Freestone,  9  and  26;  Fulton,  81  and 
513;  Guernevillo,  25  and  1G8;  Healdsburg. 
144  and  970;  Mark  West,  10  and  285:  Peta- 
luma,  22  aud  126;  Santa  Rosa,  464  and 
2,888;  Sebastopol,  140  and  915;  total— 996 
acres  and  6,399  bales.  Sutter,  65  and  900; 
Yolo,  315  aud  2,537;  Yuba,  230  and  2.447; 
total  for  the  State,  4,417  acres  and  34,085 
bales.  These  statistics  are  simply  esti- 
mates, but  reasonable  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  their  correctness. 

The  quality  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory  hops  was  not  up  to  tho  standard 
last  year.  In  that  State  tho  area  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  2,950 
acres  and  the  product  18,000  bales.  In 
Washington,  the  production  was  38,000 
bales  and  the  acreage  4,350.  Total  pro- 
duciion  on  the  coast  90,085  bales.  Tho 
following  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
crop: 


California  shipped  overland  by  rail 
22,835;  export  shipments  by  water,  700; 
stock  purchased  by  coast  brewers,  4.0OO. 
Oregon  shipped  ov'rlaud  by  rail,  16,000; 
export  shipments  by  wattr.  100;  stock  pur- 
chased by  coast  brewers,  300.  Washington 
Territory  shipped  overland  by  rail,  32,850; 
export  shipments  by  water,  50;  stock  pur- 
chased by  coast  brewers,  100;  totol  ship- 
ments, 77,535;  stock  left   on  coast,  12,550. 

There  aro  said  to  be  less  hops  in  growers' 
hands  just  now  than  at  thj  same  timo  for 
many  seasons  past. 


The  Mkbchakt  is  the  only  wine  journal 
on  tho  Pacific  Coast. 
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CITLTIVATIW    VRAP£     VINES. 


In  an  article  iii  the  Bural  Catifomian 
Dr.  S.  A.  Morrill,  of  Pomona,  suggests  a 
new  idea  on  the  relation  which  the  present 
methods  ol  vine  cultivation  bear  to  dis- 
ease.    He  says: 

It  appears  from  recent  microscopic  in- 
vestigations, as  reported  in  the  public 
prints,  that  the  "vine  disease"  which  has 
made  its  appearance  iu  Southern  Culiforuia 
is  caused  by  a  minute  parasitic  plant,  or 
fungus," — probaltly  a  Cryptogam  of  the  sub- 
order, Frotopbyto,— some  of  which  simu- 
late animal  life  so  far  as  to  be  classed 
among  the  Animalculo?,  and  propagated  by 
exceedingly  minute  sporules. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  disease  is  sim- 
ilar iu  origin,  if  not  iu  kind,  to  the  Phyl- 
loxera, that  has  made  such  extensive  rav- 
ages in  the  vineyards  of  France.  That  is, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  malady  the  French  viueyardists  have 
been  obliged  to  contend  with,  from  the  ori- 
gin and  derivation  of  the  word  itself. 

The  term  Phylloxera  evidently  comes 
from  two  Greek  words — Fhyllon,  a  leaf, 
and  ..Ycro*",  dry;— literally,  the  '*  leaf  dry." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  French 
and  California  diseases  are  essentially  alike. 
The  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  seems 
to  have  the  property  of  extending  itself 
from  the  domestic  to  the  wild  varieties  of 
the  vine. 

Indeed  this  is  just  what  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect. That  a  disease,  like  this  one,  which 
has  its  origin  in  abnormal  aud  depraved 
subjective  conditions — as  I  shiU  attempt  to 
show — will  spread  contagiously  by  germ 
multiplication  from  unhealthy  to  healthy 
Tines. 

But  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  real 
cause  of  this  singular  aud  formidable  dis- 
ease ?  Is  it  a  purely  obj^■ctive  malady, 
growing  out  of  unfavorable  climate  ,  sea- 
BonSi  soils,  etc  ?  Or  is  it  not  chiefly  sub- 
jective, originating  iu  a  defective  and  dis- 
ordered vitality,  and  the  result  of  pro- 
tracted and  artificial  modes  of  propagation 
and  culture  ?  To  this  latter  hypothesis 
we  shall  strongly  iucliue  until  the  contrary 
rule  shall  have  been  established  by  proper 
investigation  and  experiment. 
g  And  first  in  regard  to  our  methods  of 
propagation,  which,  in  respect  of  its  own 
more  natural  mode,  are  abnormal.  The 
vine  is  a  plant  of  higher  order  than  the 
simple  fissiparous  aud  gemmiparous  plants. 
True,  it  an  exceedingly  hardy,  vigorous 
plant,  tenacious  of  life,  and  capable  of 
being  propagated  easily  in  all  ways.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  germi- 
parous,  or  seed-producing,  seed- originat- 
ing plants  and  should  once  in  a  while  be 
renewed  iu  its  vital  organism,  by  going 
back  to  the  original  and  normal  processes 
by  which  nature  propagates  it,  and  per- 
petuates its  vital  energies. 

A  second  and  probably  still  greater  devi- 
ation from  the  natural  life  and  habits  of 
the  vine,  is  the  almost  universal  system  of 
cramp-culture  that  obtains  in  all  countries 
and  climates.  By  this  artificial  mode  of 
culture  the  plant  is  constantly  deprived  of 
its  foliage,  which  forms  the  lungs  of  the 
plant — that  organ  by  which  it  perspires, 
and  by  whose  aid  the  stomach  (the  roots) 
of  the  plant  is  enabled  to  carry  on  those 
processes  by  which  it  lives  and  grows. 

This  constant  annual  removal  of  almost 
the  entire  plant  lung  of  the  vine,  while  the 
nnpruned  and  disproportionately  devel- 
oped root  is  left  free  to  force  its  undue  and 
excessive  plant-food  and  other  stimuli, 
with   every  returning  year,  into  the  newly 


forming  embi^onic  lungs  of  the  plant — 
tends  finally  without  doubt  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  entire  plant,  aud  iu  partic- 
ular of  its  foliage.  The  roots  become  ab- 
normally di-veloped  for  the  actual  siz'of 
the  plant,  too  much  sap  is  forced  into  the 
leaves  to  form  healthy  lung-cells,  aud  with 
the  hii>He  of  centuries  of  such  arlifieial  cul- 
ture they  become  a  fruitful  soil  for  the 
spontaneous  generation  aud  growth  of  para- 
sitic plants,  and  even  animals. 

What  is  the  proper  and  radical  cure  of 
the  disease  ?  A  return  to  natural  melhod-i. 
Propagate  the  vine  de  novo^  as  has  been 
done  already  with  the  potato — from  the 
seed.  Produce  not  only  new  plants,  but 
new  and  better  varieties,  when  once  the 
work  of  improvement  has  been  carried  far 
enough  to  evolve  new  kinds. 

Abandon  the  old  aud  absurd  methods  of 
culture.  Let  the  plant  grow  to  something 
nearly  its  natural  size  and  shape.  Plant  it, 
if  need  be,  in  rows  the  usual  distance  apart, 
aud  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  of  time 
dig  out  every  other  vine.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  another  similar  term  of  years  re- 
move the  second  alternate  plant. 

Managed  in  this  way,  the  top  will  ad 
Tanct;  pari  passu  with  the  root;  a  more  vig- 
orous, healthy,  constant,  and  better  pro- 
portioned f oli  ige  will  be  developed,  with 
healthy  luug-cells,  and  hence  the  entire 
plant  will  be  far  less  liable  to  the  invasion 
of  those  parasites  which  are  for  the  plant 
what  tubercles  are  for  the  animal  system. 

It  appears  to  be  a  universal  Jaw  in  all 
plant  as  well  as  animal  life  to  develop 
microbes  of  various  kinds  in  nearly  all  long 
continued  and  widely  extended  abnormal 
states.  And  these  parasites  either  tend  to 
aggravate  the  original  disease,  or  to  produce 
new  ones. 

And  rit^ht  here  is  offered  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  for  some  of  our  practical, 
intelligent  and  wide-awake  horticulturists 
to  confer  a  vast  benefit  upon  society,  and 
at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
private  fortune. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  science  to  ac- 
complish for  the  various  fruits  what  the 
breeders  of  fine  stock  have  already  done 
for  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  animals 
^-viz:  cultivate  out  m  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain points  until  some  distinct  aud  pure 
variety  has  been  reached,  that  will  pi-oduce 
its  own  kiiid  from  the  seed. 

In  this  way  California  fruit-gi'owers 
would  soon  be  able  to  produce  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  the  raisin,  orange,  fig, 
prune,  olive,  apple,  pear,  and  many  other 
fruits  better  adapted  to  soil,  climate,  etc., 
that  would  for  a  time  at  least  give  our  be- 
loved State  the  lead  in  all  the  chief  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  With  these  few  brief 
and  imperfect  hints,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will 
close. 


WINKS     A     CENTCRY    OU>. 


Big  Teees — There  are^forest  giants  else- 
where than  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Green 
and  Wilson  counties,  in  North  Carolina, 
afford  many  examples,  among  which,  accor- 
ding to  a  correspondent  of  the  italeigh 
News,  is  one  pine  tree  which  measures  22 
feet  in  circumference  and  would  make  a 
stick  of  timber,  solid  heart,  6  feet  wide  and 
35  feet  long,  or  straight  edge  plank  6  feet 
wide  and  35  feet  long.  Another  pine  meas- 
ured 18  feet  in  circumference  and  100  feet 
to  the  first  branch.  Some  white  oaks 
measured  would  make  plank  2  feet  wide 
and  GO  feet  long.  A  pine  measured  4J^  feet 
in  diameter  and  142  feet  in  length.  These 
immense  trees,  the  correspondent  says,  are 
abundant  in  that  section,  and  will  some  day 
command  a  good  price. 


Savannah  is  believed  to  have  the  oldest 
wine  in  America,  says  the  Kens  of  that 
city.  A  well-known  SavaunaUiau  who  is  a 
connoisseur  in  wines,  said  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  has  a  lot  of  M-ub ica  of  the  vintage 
of  1833 — over  half  a  century  old. 

There  are  wines  in  Savannah,  though, 
much  old.'r  than  that.  Some  of  the  oldest 
famili-s  here  have  Madeira  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old.  One  gentleman  has  several  lots 
of  the  famous  All  Saints'  Madeira,  im- 
ported in  1791  aud  1793,  the  year  of  the 
great  fire  in  Savannah.  Two  pipes  were 
imported  that  year,  one  for  the  great-grand- 
futher  of  the  late  William  Gibbons,  and 
one  for  the  fath  ^r  of  Mat  H  -y ward,  a  prom- 
inent South  Carolina  planter.  The  nigbl 
of  the  fire  one  pipe  was  left  under  the  blufl' 
by  mistake,  and  tho  other  was  burned  upon 
ihe  bay.  The  pipe  under  the  bluff  was- 
divided  between  Gibbous  and  H  -y ward  a^- 
tbe  only  fair  way  of  settling  their  loss.  Th 
gentleman  who  now  has  several  luts  of  th' 
wine  bought  it  from  Gibbon's  aud  H-^j- 
ward's  descendants,  eighty  yeard  after  itr 
division. 

Then  th  -re  is  the  famo  is  Huuter  wine 
importi.d  about  {h'  same  time.  Some  of  i 
ia  still  in  the  h.tuls  of  fri  nds  of  lb. 
family,  the  late  Mr.  De  Rjune,  who  in- 
herited some  of  this  wine,  was  ofteij 
offered  SlOO  a  bottle  for  it. 

One  gentleman  has  over  twenty  lots  im- 
ported from  the  old  Madeira  housi  of 
Newton  Gordon  from  1802  to  1830.  Savan- 
nah was  a  large  wine  importing  port  a 
century  ago.  The  following  is  a  fac-simile 
of  an  o'd  bill  of  lading  for  a  heavy  ship- 
ment of  wiue  io  1780,  the  completion  of  a 
single  order  for  500  pipes,  or  1,000  hogs- 
heads:^ 

*'  Shipped  bj  the  grace  of  God,  in  good 
order,  and  well-conditioned,  by  Newton 
Gordon  and  company  in  aud  upon  the 
good  ship,  called  the  Two  Sisters,  whereof 
is  master,  under  God,  for  this  present  voy- 
age, Wm.  Smith.  And  now  riding  at 
anchor  in  the  road  of  Fnnchal  and  by 
God's  Grace  bound  for  Savannah  or 
Charleston,  to  say,  155  pipes  fifty  hogs- 
head, and  forty  quarter  casks  equal  to  two 
hundred  pipes  of  Madeira  wine — and  also 
twelve  boxes  lemons  and  some  onions,  all 
for  account  and  risk  of  John  Shoolbred, 
Esq.,  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in 
the  Margin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
like  good  order  and  well  conditioned  at  the 
aforesaid  Port  of  Savannah  or  Charleston 
{the  danger  of  seas  only  excepted)  unto 
Wm.  Smith,  and  in  his  absence  to  Mr.  J. 
Shoolbred  and  Moodie,  or  to  assigns,  he  oi 
they  paying  freight  for  the  said  goods  with 
primage  and  average  accustomed.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  the  lilaster  or  purser  of  the 
said  ship  hath  affii-med  to  five  bills  of 
lading,  all  oi  this  tenor  and  date  the  one 
of  which  five  bills  being  accomplished,  the 
others  to  stand  void.  And  so  God  send  the 
good  ship  to  her  destined  Port  in  safety. 
Amen.  Dated  in  Mad'.-ira  this  20  June, 
1780.  Wm.  Smith." 


nCDlCATED     WISHES.; 


The  thirty-first  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Inland  Revenue, 
says  the  London  Lancet,  contains  a  variety 
of  interesting  information,  covering  the 
net  receipts  from  excise,  stamps,  laud  tax 
inhabited  house  duty  and  income  tax. 
While  the  report  is  largely  concerned  with 
financial  details  clearly  arranged  in  tabular 


form,  the  report  by  the  principal  in  the 
laboratory  iu  the  appendix  exhibits  ia 
small  space  the  results  of  considerable 
labor  extended  over  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. The  iacrear.iug  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  sale  of  liquids  containing  alcohol  ia 
legitimate  channels  is  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  Ihe  so-called  medicated  wines  which 
are  said  to  b^  quite  suitable  for  use  as 
beverages.  Two  liquids  of  semi -medical 
names  are  mentioned  as  only  possessing 
"their  respective  prefixes  to  distinguish 
them  from  champagues  of  ordinary  qual- 
ity." It  has  long  biien  well  known  that 
many  temperance  drinks  contain  many 
varying  proportions  of  alcohol.  In  this 
report  it  is  staled  that  tho  samjile  of  elder- 
berry syrup  examined  contained  8.7  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit,  that  of  "  non  alco- 
holic ginger  cordial,"  10.8  per  cent.;  that 
jf  *'  uuiermeuted  sherry,"  18  per  cent.; 
iind  that  "cowslip  wine"  (which  looks 
)ddly  in  this  class),  no  less  than  28.9  per 
;ent.  "Temperance"  b^'Verages  have  al- 
vays  been  regardi'd  with  suspicion;  but 
he  medicated  wines  have  been  attracting 
he  attention  of  th '  revenue  officers  by 
heir  fl;ivor,  and  by  the  size  and  frequency 
»f  the  dose  r  commeuded.  Whether  habits 
if  temper mce  iire  lik  ly  to  bj  fostered  by 
hem  is  a  question  b  yond  the  scopj  of  the 
vport,  which  is  coufin -d  simply  to  the 
■talement  that  an  alcoholic  liquor  em- 
jloyed  as  a  beverage,  of  necessity  be- 
comes subject  to  revenue  dues. 


TENPKRAXK    €(»K1>IAI,S. 


The  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts  has  published  a  report  on 
investigations  recently  made  by  hira  into 
the  tonics  and  bitters  advertised  and  us^d 
in  the  United  States.  Pony-six  out  of  47 
examined  were  found  to  contain  alcohol  in 
quantities  varying  from  6  to  4.7.5  per  cent, 
the  average  being  21.5  per  cent.  One  ad- 
vertised as  "not  a  rum  drink"  contains  13,2 
per  cent,;  a  "coca  beef  tonic,"  which  is 
said  to  contain  some  sherry,  actually  con- 
tains 23.2  per  cent.,  while  sherry  contains 
only  from  18  to  20  per  cent.  Another  de- 
scribe d  as  a  purely  vegetable  extract, 
'  a  stimulus  to  the  body  without  intoxica- 
ting" contains  41.6  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
while  whisky  and  brandy  contain  only  50 
per  cent.  This  particular  tonic  is  especially 
recommended  to  inebriates  struggling  to 
reform,  because  '*it8  tonic  and  sustaiuing 
influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  a  great 
help  to  their  efforts."  Another  tonic,  said 
to  be  distilled  from  seaweed,  and  quite 
harmless,  contains  19.5  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
and  certain  ''German  bitters,"  which  are 
advertised  as  purely  vegetable  and  free 
from  alcoholic  stimulant,  have  26.5  per 
cent.  Certain  ''sulphur  bitters"  contain  no 
sulphur,  and  though  advertised  to  contain 
uo  alcohol,  actually  contain  20  5  per  cent- 
One  maker's  "concentrated  sherry  wine 
bitters"  contain  47.5  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
or  barely  2.5  per  cent,  less  than  brandy, 
while  another  '  'stomach  bitters"  contain 
42.6  and  a  third  44.3  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Of  the  whole  47  tonics  and  bitters  exam- 
ined only  one  was  free  from  alcohol,  and 
the  average  alcoh)lic  strength  was  greater 
than  that  of  sheiTy. 


A  newspaper  published  in  Flander 
states  that  "the  daily  consumption  of  an 
ordinary  drinker — not  a  drunkard — there 
includes:  At  5.30  a.  m.,  a  'worm  killer;'  at 
8  A.  M.,  an  'eye  opener;'  at  11  a.  m.,  a 
'whip;'  at  2  p.  m.,  a  'digester;'  at  5  p.  m.,  a 
'soldier,.*  and  a,t  7.30  p.  m.,  a  'fi.nisher.'  " 
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NIUAR     REriN*l!VO. 


Id  view  of  Ibe  rt-cent  coUapee  of  the 
frandiilent  electrical  proceaa  for  refiiuDp 
aagar,  the  foUowinp  dischptioD  of  the  g<*ii- 
uioe  proct  B8  from  the  Vopular  Science  A'cica 
will  have  timely  iDterest: 

"Snpir  is  a  peculiar  product  of  maDy 
tUfft-rent  species  of  pluuts,  but  the   greater 

~*  part  of  (hatcoDsaued  is  obtained  from  the 
BQgar-cnue  nud  biit  root.  It  has  bt-en 
koowuiDthe  East  I u die 8  and  Chioa  from 
a  Tf  ry    remote   period,  but  has   only   been 

^  generally  ust'd  in  Europe  and  America  since 
the    beginning  of    the   eighteenth    century. 

'  Previous  to  that  time  it  vae  an  expensive 
Inxory  iusteud  of  the  cheap  necessity  of 
life  which  it  has  now  become.  Beet  sugar 
id  extensively  UM.-d  iu  Europe,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  root  being  stimulated  by  the 
govermvutti,  but  in  this  country  the  supply 
is  principally  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane 
plantations  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
West  ludifS.  The  sugar  cane  belongs  to 
the  family  of  grasses,  and  contains  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar,  although 
not  more  than  one-half  of  this  can  be 
actually  realized.  The  caues  are  crushed 
between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice 
boiled  down  to  the  proper  point  and  allowed 

k  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  most  impare 
dark-colored  mass  of  crystals  obtained  by 
this  process,  is  known  as  raw  sugar  and  is 
shipped  to  the  refineries,  while  the  liquid 
which  drains  off  is  known  as  molasses,  and 
consjj^ts  of  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar,  invert- 
ed sugar,  caramel,  etc.,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  "extraueons  matter,"  that  is, 
dirt.  The  process  of  refining  the  raw  sugar 
and  couvfTting  it  into  the  white,  bri.Iiant 
aud  chtmicully  pure  crystals  of  granulated 
or  loaf    bugar,  is   an  interesting  one.     The 

'  raw  sugai  is  dissolved  in  water,  strained  to 
remove  the  coarser  impurities  and  pumped 
into  large  tanks,  where  a  quantity  of  albu- 
men, usually  in  the  form  of  ox  blood,  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  heated  until  the 
albumen  coagulates  or  becomes  solid.     In 

'  BO  doing  it  separates  out  the  impurities 
which,  eulanglrd  iu  the  mass  of  albumen, 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  sm  a  thick  scum 
which  is  pr<  sscd  dry  and  solid  as  a  fertil. 
izer.  This  process  is  exactly  analogous  to 
tje  *' clt-nriug  "  of  coffee  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  tUt^  only  difference  being  iu  the 
source  from  which  the  albumcu  is  derived. 
The  solution  of  sugar  is  now  perfectly  clear 
and  pure,  but  is  still  of  a  dark  color, 
which  must  hv  removed.  This  is  done  by 
filtering  it  through  long  iron  vessels  filled 
with  bone-blaik  or  charred  boues  coarsely 
ground.  This  bleaching  property  of  bone- 
black  is  not  very  Well  understood,  but  is  a 
most  valuable  quality  iu  many  other  arts 
besides  that  of  sugar  crfining.  The  impur- 
ities are  donbtUss  attracted  and  held  by 
the  pores  of  the  bone-black,  as  it  loses 
the  property  nft^^r  awhile  and  must  be 
burned  over  again  to  restore  ita  power.  We 
now  have  a  clear,  colorless  solution,  con- 
sisting principally  of  saccharose  or  crj-stal- 
lizable  sugar,  with  varying  amounts  of  in- 
Terted  or  unorystallizable  sugar.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  concentrate  it  by  boiling  and 
allow  the  sugar  to  crystallize  out.  If. 
however,  this  is  duue  iu  an  open  pao  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  boiling 
will  only  take  place  at  a  temperature  suf- 
ficienOy  high  to  "bum"  the  sugar  and 
form  caramel  and  other  undesirable  sub- 
stances. The  evaporatioB  therefore  takes 
place  in  a  vacuum  pan,  au  air-tight  hollow 
vessel  heated  by  a  steam  coil  and  frum 
which  the  air  and  water- vapor  art-  exhausted 
by   a  powerful  pump.      Aocordiug  to  the 


well-knowu  principle  that  the  boiling  point 
of  a  liquid  is  lowered  as  the  pnstiure  upon 
it  diminishes,  the  clear  syrup  boils  at  a 
sniHcieDtly  low  tempt  ratnre — from  114 
degs.  to  15<)  degH. — to  prevent  the  altera- 
tion or  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  Thin 
process  of  evaporation  requires  great  expe- 
rience, and  only  a  thoroughly  skillful 
workman  can  cbtuiu  a  complete  and  uni- 
formly crystidlized  product.  After  the  con- 
ctutratiou  has  reached  the  proper  point, 
the  s^Tup  is  drawn  off  and  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize, forming  granulated  sugar.  The 
mother-'.iquor  or  syrup  is  drained  from  the 
crj'stuls  and  boiled  over  again  and  a  fresh 
crop  of  crystals  obtained,  and  this  process 
is  repeated  several  times.  These  products 
are  of  inferior  quality  and  are  sold  under 
various  names  as  ''coffte  ciushtd,"  and 
"brown"  sugars.  There  is  a  popular  opin- 
ion that  these  sugars  are  sweeter  than  the 
more  refined  article,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  they  are  really  less  economical  to  pur- 
chase, as  th'-y  contain  more  or  less  mois- 
ture and  glucose  for  which  a  compara- 
tively high  price  is  paid.  The  crystals  of 
granulated  sugar  are  diied  without  heat  by 
a  most  iogeuious  machine  known  as  the 
centrifugal  drier.  It  is  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel with  finely  perforated  sides,  which  ib 
filled  with  the  moist  sugar  and  roUited  with 
great  velocity.  The  water  is  thrown  off 
through  the  sides  by  the  cintrtfugal  force, 
leaving  the  sugar  almost  dry,  a  simple  ex- 
posure to  warm  air  only  Wing  needed  to 
complete  the  process,  and  it  is  then  ready 
to  be  sifted  into  barrels  and  sold  iu  the 
market.  Loaf  sugar  is  refined  iu  (he  samt- 
way,  but  the  concentrated  syrup  is  allowed 
to  ciystatlizc  in  conical  molds,  so  that  it 
hardens  into  a  solid  mass  which  is  after- 
wards cut  up  into  lumps.  Kock-candy  i^ 
sugar  which  has  been  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize slowly  so  as  to  form  large  crystals. 
Granulated  sugar  is  one  of  the  purest  arti 
cles  of  food  produced.  It  is  rarely  or  never 
adulterated,  the  characteristic  form  of  it>» 
crystals  rendering  auy  foreigu  admixture 
videntapon  simple  iaspjcliau." 


SOMi:    €»LD    T1»K     DKIXKCKS. 


In  the  late  Lord  Cockburn's  "Circuit 
Journeys"  it  is  recorded  that  **at  EMinbnrg 
the  old  Judges  had  a  practice  at  which 
even  their  barbaric  age  used  to  shake  its 
head.  They  always  had  wine  and  biscuits 
on  the  bench  when  the  business  was  to  be 
plaiuly  protracted  beyond  the  usual  diuner 
hour.  The  modern  Judges — those  I  mean 
nho  were  made  after  1800 — never  gave  in 
to  this;  but  with  those  of  the  preceding 
generation,  some  of  whom  lasted  several 
years  after  1800,  it  was  quite  familiar, 
lilnck  bottles  of  stroug  port  were  set  beside 
them  on  the  bench,  with  glasses,  carafes  of 
water,  tumblers,  and  biscuits;  and  this 
without  the  slightest  shame  or  attempt  at 
concealment.  The  refreshment  was  goner- 
ally  allowed  to  stand  untouched  and  as  if 
despised  for  a  short  while,  during  which 
their  Lordships  seemed  to  be  intent  only  ou 
their  notes.  But  in  a  little  while  some 
water  was  poured  into  the  tumbler  and 
sipped  quietly,  as  if  merely  to  sustain 
nature.  Theu  the  few  drops  of  wine  were 
ventured  on,  but  only  with  the  water.  Till 
at  laHt  patience  could  refrain  no  longer,  and 
a  full  bumper  of  the  pure  black  elemeut 
was  tossed  over,  ^after  which  the  thing 
went  on  regularly,  and  there  was  a  com- 
fortable munching  aud  quaffing,  to  the 
great  envy  of  the  parched  throats  iu  the 
g&Uery.     The  stroug  headed  ones^stood^t 


tolerably  well.  Bacchus  had  never  an  easy 
victory  over  Braxfield.  But  it  told  plainly 
enough  upon  the  feeble  or  the  twaddtiug. 
such  as  Eskgrove  and  Craip.  Not  that  thi- 
ermine  was  absolutely  intoxicated.  But  it 
was  c^rtaiuly  muzzy.  This,  however,  was 
•no  ordinary  with  these  sages  that  it  really 
made  little  apparent  'odds  U{>ou  them. 
Their  noses  got  a  little  redder  and  their 
speech  somewhat  thicker,  and  they  became 
drowsier.  But  these  changes  were  not 
perceptible  at  a  distance;  and  they  all  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  sitting  and  looking 
judical  enough,  even  when  their  bottles 
had  reached  the  lowest  ebb.'* 

Lord  Cockburu  himself  never  emulated 
these  giauts,  not  even  in  his  youuger  days 
when  he  bids  thus;  "Take  tolice,  there 
uever  was  the  slightest  drunkenness.  £le< 
vation  there  was;  but  it  stopped  far,  far 
below  the  intoxication  mark.  Excess  in 
wine  was  never  the  habit  of  any  set  of 
friends  iuto  which  I  have  been  thrown." 
Yet  at  his  Jedburg  circuit  dinner  in  1H51 
"nineteen  persons  drank  thirty-five  bottles 
of  port." 

THE    UBIUIX    OP    COLOKH. 


The  cochineal  inpectn  (says  Invention) 
furnish  a  great  many  of  the  very  fine  col- 
ors. Among  them  are  the  gorgeous  car- 
mine, the  crimson,  scarlet  carmine,  and 
purple  lakes.  The  cuttlefish  gives  the  se- 
pia. It  is  the  inky  fluid  which  the  fish  dis- 
charges iu  order  to  render  the  water  opaque 
when  attacked.  Indian  yellow  comes  from 
the  camel.  Ivory  chips  produce  the  ivory 
black  aud  boue  black.  The  exquisite 
Prussian  blue  is  made  by  fusing  horses' 
hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with 
impure  potassium  carbonate.  This  color 
was  discovered  accidentally.  Various  lakes 
are  derived  from  roots,  barks  and  gums. 
Glue  black  cames  from  the  charcoal  of  the 
vine  stalk.  Lamp  black  is  soot  from  cer- 
tain resinous  substances.  Turkey  red  is 
made  from  the  madder  plant  which  grows 
lu  Hindostau.  The  yellow  sap  of  a  tree  of 
Siiim  produces  gamboge;  the  natives  catch 
the  sap  in  cocoanut  shells.  Baw  sienna 
is  the  natural  earth  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Sieuua^  Italy.  Baw  umber  is  also  an 
earth  found  near  Umbria  and  burnt.  In- 
dia ink  is  made  from  burnt  camphor. 
The  Chinese  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  this  ink,  aud  they  will  not  reveal  the 
seciet  of  its  manufacture.  Mosiic  is  made 
from  the  gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  which  is 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Bistre  u  the 
soot  of  wood  ashes.  Very  little  real  ultra- 
marine is  found  in  the  market.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  precious  lapis-lazuli,  and 
commands  a  fabulous  price.  Chinese  white 
is  zinc,  scarlet  is  iodide  of  mt^rcury,  and 
native  Vermillion  is  from  the  quicksilver 
ore  called  cinnabar. 


A    81'UAR    NTNDICATE. 

It  is  stated  that  the  latest  development 
of  the  syndicate  idea  is  the  International 
Sugiir  Syndicat*',  which  propo»ja  to  pro- 
mote or  oppose  legislative  aud  other  meas- 
ures affecting  the  sugar  trade,  aud  to  assist 
in  the  readjustmjut  or  modification  of 
State  Bubiidies,  drawbacks,  and  bounties, 
to  prevent  the  use  of  deleterious  substitutes 
for  sugar,  and  to  do  a  variety  of  other 
things  for  the  bjnefit  of  the  sugar  trade. 
A  Glascow  oorrespondent  saya:  The  news 
of  the  formation  of  an  international  sugar 
syudicutu  has  surprised  the  commeicial 
community  of  Glosoow,  for  there  was  not  a 
whisper  of  it  till  Thursday.     Three  leading 


men  in  the  sugar  trade  who  have  l>een  in- 
terviewed Bay  they  never  heard  of  a  syudi- 
cate,  and  tbey  do  not  see  how  it  could 
work.  The  probability  is  that  Scotch  sugar 
people  have  not  been  soaiKb'd  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  never  been  mooted  on  the 
Cl}de  sugar  market.  A  Bristol  corresjwu- 
dent  says:  Although  Bristol  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sugar  refining  centeni  iu 
the  kingdom,  the  refiner?  here  were  in  no 
way  communicated  with  in  reference  to  the 
international  syndicate.  So  far  as  home 
action  is  concerned,  the  Sugar  R-fiuers* 
Association  and  the  Grocers'  Association, 
the  Bristol  refiners'  state  represent  the 
sugar  industry  effectually. 


POKETELLS  FBU.HT. 


For  the  benefit  of  farmers  Gtineral  Greeijr 
gives  the  following  simple  and  definite 
method  by  which  iu  clear,  cool  weather, 
near  the  period  of  early  or  late  frosts,  a 
person  may  determine  with  cousiderabU 
accuracy  if  frosts  will  occur  the  following 
night: — "The  approach  of  loc.il  frost  can  bo 
foretold  with  very  considerable  accuracy 
from  the  readings  of  pro|)irly  eXi>osed  dry 
and  wet  thermometers.  A  safe  and  simple 
rule  to  follow  when  the  tempemtore  is  at 
50  degrees,  or  below,  is  to  multiply  the  dif- 
ference between  the  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometers by  2  5.  and  when  the*  sum  thus 
obtained  is  subtracted  from  the  reading  of 
the  dry  thermometer,  it  leaves  thu  approxi- 
mate degrees  to  which  the  temperature  of 
the  air  will  fall  the  coming  night,  unless 
change  of  wind  to  a  moister  quarter  or  in* 
crease  of  cloudiness  interferes.  The  value 
and  importance  of  obs<.rvutious  of  this  kiud 
have  not  been  sufficiently  impnss^d  ui>on 
farmers  cultivating  crops  of  a  kiud  suscr-p- 
tible  to  frost  and  capable  of  protec.ion."  It 
may  be  stated  iu  this  connection  that  the 
"Wet  thermometer"  mentioned  above,  in 
an  instrument  the  bulb  of  which  is  kept  moist 
by  its  contact  with  a  bit  of  lamp-wick  fed 
from  a  small  reservoir  of  water. 


TioEfi'u  Mile — Au  East  India  draught 
called  "tiger's  milk"isnot  generally  known. 
Add  the  beaten  yolk  of  three  eggs  to  two 
tiiblespoons  of  white  sugar,  three  cloves, 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  half  a  piut 
of  imperial  crown  brandy.  Pour  over  it  a 
quart  of  new  warm  milk,  stirring  rapidly 
and  immediately.  This  is  recommended 
for  those  who  live  iu  malarial  districts,  says 
Mtdicai  C'/as»iCd,  and  lor  delicate  persons 
before  breathing  the  crisp  air  of  autumn  or 
winter.  A  wim  glass  fnll^wiU  be^sulSci.-nt 
iu  this  cUoiSte. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  in  Sonoma  County, 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  laud  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  spiingt  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timb.'i  on  tli> 
property.  Good  house,  large  bam,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
unexcelled.  Good  fishing  aud  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
of  the  moat  elegant  and  profitable  suborban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  '•  W.  O.,"  office  of  the  San 
Francisoo  Uucoutr. 
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During  t^e  120  years  which  have  elapsed 
Bince   the  first  olive  trees  were  plauted  iu 
Califoruia,  the  iudustry  has  been  gradually 
gaining    ground.      The    cuttings    obtained 
from  Mexico,  and  planted  at  the  old  Mis- 
sion of    Santa  Barbara  by  the  padj-e^   are 
gnarled  with  age,  their  place   being  taken 
by  extensive  orchards  of  the  choice  varie- 
ties from  Southern  Europe.     The  past  year 
has  developed   a  more  marked  interest   in 
olive  culture.      The  adaptability  of  the  tree 
to  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  State,  and  to  lauds  prac- 
tically useless  for  agriculture,  has  attracted 
public  attention  and  led  to  the  planting  of 
a  large  area  in  orchards.      Much  time  and 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by 
competent  writers    throughout   the    State, 
resultiug  in  a  fund  of    information,  being 
compiled   from  all   sources   both   practicrtl 
and  theoretical,  for  the  use  of  the  planter. 
The  Merchant  devoted  considerable  space 
in  the  last  issue  to  a  comprehensive  article 
on  the  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Secretary 
B.  M.  Le  Long  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.      Its   perusal   will    be    interesting 
to  those  engaged  iu  the  business.       In  the 
choice   of   varieties,    much    depends   upon 
individual  taste.       Old    Californiaus    still 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  old  Mission, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  pioneer  or- 
chard ot  the  State  is  made  up  of  this  sin- 
gle  variety.      The   returns   from   orchards 
estimated  at  $1,000  per  acre,  seem  to  juel 
tify  the  owners'  opinion   that  with  such  a 
showing  there  is  little  to  be  gained  iu  ex- 
perimenting   with     other    varieties    which 
have  not  been  proven.      The  prospects  for 
the   coming  year,    based  upon  the    exten- 
sive plantation   now   going    on  in    Santa 
Clara  and  other  counties  of  the  State,  are, 
that  the  production  of  olive  oil  will  soon 
rank  as  one  of  our  most  prominent  indu  - 
tries. 


The  AVine  Exchauge  at  Piatt's  Hall,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission is  gradually  developing  a  practical 
utility  to  dealers  and  growers.  The  roomy 
prt-mises  afford  opportunities  for  display, 
and  the  surroundings  are  cheerful,  good 
light  and  good  air  furnishing  attractions 
which  are  not  to  be  despised  from  a  busi- 
ness view.  The  cafe  is  under  the  manage, 
ment  of  Pierre  Kleiu,  a  local  restauranteur 
of  reputation,  and  the  wiues  furnished  are 
open  for  selection  from  the  luadiu^j  vine- 
yards of  the  Stiite.  Among  the  exhibitors 
we  note  the  following;  "  Tokalon"  H,  W 
Crabb,  Oakville,  Napa  County;  "Burgundy 
Vineyard,"  J.  B.  J.  Portal,  Sau  Jose;  Nupa 
Valley  Wine  Company  of  Napa  City  and 
Youutville;  Charles  Krug  of  St.  Helena, 
Napa  County;  Purity  Wine  Company  o' 
303  Battery  street,  San  Francisco;  Mont 
Rouge,  A.  G.  Chauchie,  Liveruiore,  Ala- 
meda County;  Ben  Lomond  of  Sauta 
Cruz,  Cal.  ;  Schramsberger,  Jacob 
Schram,  St.  Helena,  Napa  County;  Cresta 
Blanca  Souvenir;  Charles  A.  Wetmore, 
Livermore,  Alameda  County;  Arpad 
Haraszthy  &  Co.,  Orleans  Vineyard, 
Madeira,  Yolo  County;  Los  Gatos  and 
Saratoga  Wine  Company,  Los  Gatos,  Santa 
Clara  County;  Olivenia  Vineyard,  Liver- 
more,  Alameda  County;  San  Gabriel  Wint- 
Company,  Ramoua,  Los  Angeles  County; 
Kohler  &  Frohling,  J.  Guudlach,  L.  J. 
Rose  &  Co.,  I.  De  Turk  of  Sauta  Rosa; 
Hedgeside  Vineyard,  Napa  County;  El 
Pinal  Vineyards  of  Stockton,  J.  L.  Beard, 
Alameda  County;  Summit  Park  Vineyard, 
Sonoma  County;  V.  Courtois  Larkmead, 
Napa  County;  Paul  0.  Burns  Wine  Com- 
pany, San  Jose;  R.  M.  Wheeler,  St. 
Helena,  Napa  County;  New  Almaden 
Vineyard,  San  Jose;  C.  Schilling  &  Co., 
E.  J,  Baldwin,  Santa  Anita,  Los  Angeles 
County;  Naglee  Vineyard,  San  Jose. 


It  is  the  prevailing  impression  that  the 
London  Exhibition  will  be  of  more  service 
in  advertising  the  varied  products  of  Cali- 
fornia than  the  World's  Fair  to  be  known 
as  the  Paris  Exposition.     Here  the  exhibit 
sent  from  this  State  will  simply  be  dumped 
in,  to  form  the  aggregate  of  some  particu- 
lar class,  the  only  distiuguishiug  mark  be- 
ing a   small    label.      In  London,  however, 
the  arrangements  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
Each  county  will  have  a  separate  space  al- 
lotted   for    its    individual    products,    thus 
avoiding  any  disagreeable  mistakes  in  the 
way   of   confounding  a    Californian   grap^ 
with  an  Abyssinian  plum.     This  will  afford 
a  rare  opportunity  for  advertising  the  va- 
ried resources  of  the  State  and  also  extend- 
ing our  trade.     The  exhibit  should  be  large 
and  carefully  selected.      To  do  this  prop- 
erly   will    require    money    and    organized 
action  on  the  part  of   the  different  indus- 
tries.     It  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  the 
State,  and   therefore  the  State  should   aid 
the  enterprise.     The  reputation  of  Califor- 
nia  will   be   staktd    on   her    display,    and 
neither  time  nor  money  should  be  spared 
iu  providing  an  appropriate  representation. 


The  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado 
located   at   Fort    Collins,  has   been  experi. 
menting    with    several    variities    of  sugar 
beets.     Four  varioties  of  sug'ir  h^ola  were 
received    from    the  Dopartuu-nt  of  Agricul- 
ture at   Washington  last   spring,    and  were 
sown  April    15,  on  u  fourth  of  an    acre  of 
ground.     The  plot  was  irrigated  four  times, 
cultivated  six  times  and  hoed  twice.     Tht- 
varieties   are  as  follows; — Lane's  imperial, 
roots    smooth,    skin    white,    reddish    tint, 
growing  underground;  estimated    yield  per 
acie,    30.45    tons.     Excelsior   sugar,    roots 
smootb,  eliin    dull  white,    growing    under, 
yround;    estimated     yield    per    acre,    29.4 
tons,     Vilmoriu    sugar,  roots  smooth,  skin 
white     with    a    purple     tinge,     somewhat 
wrinkled,  growing  uudergrouud;  estimated 
yield  per  acre,  25.9  tons.  Improved  imperial 
^ugar,  roots  rough,  skin  dull  yellow,  growing 
.>ue-half     above    the  surface    of  the    soil: 
estimated   yield  per  acre,  2-1.15  tons.     Thi 
soil  in  which  these  varietie-i  Wi.-re  grown  is- 
a  clay  loam  which  had   been  in  clover  sot 
lor  three  years  pr^ivious,  and    w.is  pluwei 
binder  iu  the  fall  of  1887.     Analyses  of  t'.i 
above    mentioned    varieties  were  made  b; 
Prosessor   D.tvid  O'Brine  for   the  purpos 
of  drtermiuating    the    percentage  of  sug.i 
in  each,  with  the  followiug  result: — 

Per  cent. 

Excelsior Q.i.h 

Lane's  imperial ,  .,1*2.8): 

V  iJinorlD 1  l.Sf 

Improved  imperial 8.83 

According  to  these  analyses  a  ton  of  ex- 
celsior sugar  beets  would  contain  191.6 
pounds  of  sugar;  a  ton  of  imperial,  25G 
pounds  of  sugar;  a  ton  of  vilmoriu,  317.8. 
The  yield  of  sugar  beets  in  France  under 
average  conditions  is  sixteen  tons  to  the 
acre,  cuutaiuiug  sugar  to  the  amount  of  12 
or  13  per  cent. 


One  HALF  of  the  wines  which  will  be 
used  at  the  inaugural  ball  will  be  of  native 
growth.  This  concession  to  the  home  in- 
dustry is  due  in  a  largo  m'asure  to  the 
persistent  advocacy  of  Miss  Kale  Field, 
who  is  now  lecturing  iu  thf  East  on  "  The 
Gospel  of  the  Grape."  That  her  apostolic 
mission  is  bearing  good  fruit,  is  evident 
from  the  hearty  approval  which  on  every 
side  has  greeted  her  patriotic  suggestion  that 
only  American  wines  should  be  ustd  on 
this  august  occasion.  Half  a  loaf  is  bit- 
ter than  no  bread,  and  Californian  wine 
growers  will  fully  appreciate  the  untiiiug 
energy  and  friendly  interest  whieh  Miss 
t-'ield  has  displayed  in  their  b«  half. 


We  ark  in  receipt  of  a  pamphKt  issued 
by  H.  T.  Dewey  &  Son,  American  win--, 
ebampagne  and  brandy  mereh.mts  of 
13^  Fulton  street,  New  York,  TUis  firm  is 
a  pioneer  iu  the  native  wine  trad',  having 
for  the  past  thirty  year^  confined  its  denl- 
tngs  to  the  product  of  Auitrricau  grapes. 
It  is  seldom  that  during  such  a  It-ngih- 
Ufd  experience  a  metropolilau  house  can 
■luy  like  Dewey  k  Son,  that  they  have 
"never  put  a  foreign  lab  I  on  a  boUle, 
•  r  sold  a  gallon  of  any  but  American  wims 
md  brandy." 


Much  interest  is  being  evinced  iu  sci- 
entific circles  as  to  a  wonderful  plant 
which,  it  is  claimed,  is  an  infallible  indi- 
cator of  change  of  weather.  The  British 
consul-general  in  Vienna  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  foreign  office  to  request 
Professor  Novak,  who  is  the  discoverer  of 
this  famous  plant,  to  furnish  him  with  in- 
formation about  it.  The  committee  of  the 
Jubilee  Exhibition  which  has  just  closed 
has  promised  Professor  Novak  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  the  weather  forecasts  made 
by  his  plants  were  correct  in  ninety-six 
cases  out  of  one  hundred.  The  professor 
has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  C.  W. 
Radeke,  of  Clapham  common,  London,  to 
exhibit  the  plant  in  Eugland,  and  to  an- 
swer all  inquiries  about  it.  Further,  Herr 
Novak  wishes  it  known  that  his  plants  are 
now  giving  indications  |of  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, which  may  be  expected  to  occur 
daring  the  coming  week  within  one  hun- 
dred German  miles  south  of  Vienna. 


The  following  are  the  leLgths  of  the 
six  lines  of  railroad  counectiug  the  Atlantic 
lud  the  Paeilic:  Union  and  CentrnI  Pa- 
rific,  New  York  to  Sun  Francisco,  3,315 
miles;  Southern  pjicific,  New  Oileans  to 
Sau  Francisco,  2,495  miles;  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Fe,  New  York  to  Guyamos^ 
4,024  miles;  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  New  York  to  Sun  Ditgo, 
3,217  miles;  Northern  Pacific,  New 
York  to  Tacoma,  3,302  miles;  Union  Pa- 
cific, Oregon  line,  New  York  to  Portland, 
3,285  miles;  Canadian  Pacific,  New  York 
to  Vancouver,  3, IGtJ  miles.  From  Van- 
couver City  to  Montreal  is  2,90G  miles. 


During  the  eleven  months  ending  No- 
vember 30,  1888,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise into  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
$664,744,506,  against  $056,707,250  during 
tha  same  period  in  1887.  The  exports  for 
the  same  period  iu  1888  amounted  to  $594,- 
867,465  against  ^631,357,178  in  1887. 


The  following  record  of  New  York  re- 
ceipts of  California  wines  and  brandies  for 
1888  is  given  in  Bonfort's  Circular:  Edin- 
ger  Bros.  &  Jacobi,  587,720  gallons  of 
wine  and  176,612  gallons  of  brandy;  B. 
Dreyfus  &  Co.,  wine,  574,100  gallons, 
brandy,  24,900  gallons,  Kohler  &  Froh- 
ling, wine,  542,930  gallons;  brandy,  21,047 
gallons.  San  Gabriel  Wine  Company, 
wine,  312,715  gallons;  brandy,  28,210  gal- 
lons. Gretsch  &  Mayn,  70.071  gallons  of 
mne  and  10,790  gallons  of  brandy. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Los  Angeles  Herald^ 
on  the  vine  disease,  Mr.  Shorb  takes  a  very 
stnsible  view,  iu  refusing  to  make  a  sec- 
tional issue  of  a  matter  of  common  inter- 
est to  all  viticulturists  in  the  State.  A 
danger  threatening  one  quarter  must  be 
anticipated  by  all,  and  combined  efforts 
made  to  exterminate  it  early  in  the  fight. 
Puliugover  dif&culties  is  not  the  religion 
of  Califoruians,  and  those  who  are  weak 
enough  to  howl  over  calamities,  should 
take  a  back  seat  early  in  the  game — new 
counties  and  new  industries  have  no  room 
for  dyspeptics  or  snivellers. 


Recently  the  Hon.  J.  De  Barth  Shorb, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
of  Los  Angeles,  describing  the  work  he  was 
doing  in  trying  to  find  out  wbat  is  causing 
the  disease  which  affects  not  only  the  gi'ape 
vines  in  Los  Angeles  county,  but  those  of 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties.  He  also  asked 
that  the  Supervisors  give  him  some  assist- 
ance in  the  experiments  he  was  making, 
and  appeared  before  the  Supervisors  to 
explain  verbally  the  amount  of  work  that 
had  been  done  and  what  he  expected  would 
be  ascertained  by  his  experiments.  The 
Supervisors  decided  to  appropriate  $300  for 
assisting  in  the  experiments  and  $100  for 
his  Secretary. 


The '*  Iceberg"  which  sailed  for  New 
York  on  the  20th  inst., carried  the  most  valu- 
able shipment  of  wina  and  brandy  ever 
made  by  one  firm  from  this  city.  It  was 
consigned  by  the  Sonoma  Wine  &  Brandy 
Company  of  Stockton  to  their  house  in 
New  Y'ork,  and  consisted  of  534  packages 
of  brandy  and  1662  packages  of  wine, valued 
at  $66,942. 


There  are  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand stockholders  in  the  Panama  Caua 
Company,  who  have  put  three  hundred 
million  dollars  of  hard  cash  into  the  enter- 
prise and  ail  that  they  have  now  to  show 
for  the  money  is  $100,000,000  worth  of 
machinery,  $150,000,000  worth  of  uncol- 
lectable  bills  against  swindling  officials*, 
and  $50,000,000  worth  of  uncompleted 
canal.  This  is  certainly  not  a  good  show- 
ing, and  the  story  that  an  American  ."syndi- 
cate has  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  and  will 
complete  the  canal,  may^be]  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt. 


i 
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THE    VINE    PEST. 


A  l*ulu(od   l^'iter  on  Ihe  (ftnbjfct  Fr 
Mr.  DeJiborb. 


[Los  Ao^clct  Uc»U.) 
A  short  time  ago  the  Messrs.  T.  C.  White 
and  George  £.  Freeman,  of  Frtsuo,  wrote 
the  Los  Aogeles  Herald  a  very  cnnstic  uote 
arraigning  Mr.  J.  De  Barlh  Sboib,  of  this 
county,  for  having  stated  thut  the  viDe  pest 
threatened  the  viticultiiral  interests  of 
the  State  at  large.  They  wore  quite  caus- 
tic, and  one  would  suppose,  from  theii  con- 
fident tone,  that  anything  like  a  viticultural 
drawback  had  uever  bt-en  heard  of  iu 
Fresno  county.  The  muttt  r  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  whule  of  California  thut 
we  treat  it  tditorially.  Below  we  give  the 
letter  of  the    Messrs.  Freemaa  and  Wbil^: 

£ditok.s  HEBALD:^Our  press  this  morn- 
ing stales  that  J.  De  Bartb  Shorb  stated 
yeateidiiy  that  "thf  same  viue  disease  that 
is  now  troubling  your  region  is  ruining  the 
vineyards  of  the  entire  State.'*  Mr.  Shorb 
oould  not  iu  honor  make  such  a  sweeping 
BtiitemeDt  without  the  fulUst  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  Now,  the  viueyardists  of  Fresno 
county  demand  from  htm  the  proof  of  this, 
at  least  as  it  relates  to  this  region.  Such 
a  statement  without  proof  is  an  outrage 
agaiust  large  portious  of  this  State.  Tbt 
signers  of  this  uote  are  two  large  vineyard- 
ista  of  Fresuo  conuty,  and  are  doubtless  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  vine 
yards  here  as  any  other  persons. 

We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  disease 
iu  this  region,  and  with  a  careful  and  most 
extensive  observation  have  never  detected 
the  first  evidence  of  it,  and  feel  certain 
that  it  has  never  been  discerned  north  of 
Los  Augelea  county.  Through  your  col- 
umns we  ask  Mr.  Shorb  to  inform  us  on 
what  authority  he  bases  bis  statemeut.  If 
it  is  true  we  wish  to  know  it;  if  fulse  be 
must  at  once  see  the  gross  iujustice  be  is 
doing  this  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  aod 
we  demand  that  he  should  at  ouce  retract 
Buch  declaration.  T.  C.  Whitk, 

Geo.  E.  Fbkeman. 

Frtsno,  January  9,  18«9. 

Oar  Loa  Angeles  viticulturist  meets  the 
issue  raised  with  visor  closed  and  lance 
conchant,  and  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  be  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  au- 
thority. He  was  officially  directed  by  the 
Viticnltural  Commission  to  make  iuquiry 
into  Ibis  tbreateniug  visilaliun.  We  give 
bia  letter  below: 

EDtTOBS  Hebild: — B^ferring  to  the  fore- 
going open  letter,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
answer  it  satisfactorily  and  fully.  1  must 
ask  that  you  rt  publish  it.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  what  paper  those  apparently  irate 
geutUmtu  refer  to,  as  *'  our  press,"  and 
not  hanug  the  statement  before  me  to  which 
they  refer,  or  knowing  who  has  quoted  me, 
possibly  1  may  fail  iu  giving  Messrs.  White 
and  Freeman  tntire  satiafaclioa,  and  yet  I 
will  try. 

My  authority  for  saying  that  I  believe 
''the  disease"  was  uufortuuately  spread 
all  over  the  State,  is  the  microscopic  ideu- 
lification  of  the  same  disease  on  vines  and 
leavtsstnt  to  us  by  Mr.  Isaac  De  Turk, 
Commifvsioner  for  Sonoma  District,  for  ex- 
amination and  identification.  They  were 
reported  on  by  Trof.  Kthelbort  Dowlen, 
scientific  expert  in  charge  of  this  investiga- 
lioD,  to  the  CommisBiouer,  which  report  is 
publi  bed  in  full  in  the  San  Francisco  Meb- 
CHANT  uf  January  4lb,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Statu  Viticultural  Commission.  I  pre- 
8ome  these  geuUtmeo    hare  not  seeu  the 


Sau  Francisco  Mebchamt  nor  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronklft  which  published  this  fact 
some  time  about  January  1st.  During  the 
mouth  of  August  last  I  visited  Sonoma 
county  and  observed  there  very  suspicious 
signs  among  the  vines;  and  catling  atten- 
tion to  the  samt* ,  I  was  assurvd  that  what  I 
saw  was  the  result  of  "the  very  hot  blast," 
and  nothing  mure.  .Ks  I  have  iuv.  sttd  in 
the  "  must  business"  along  with  my  asso- 
ciates at)out  $^130,000,  and  the  plant  is  lo- 
cated at  Geyserville,  Sonoma  county,  de- 
peudiug  upon  the  vineyards  there  to  supply 
the  grapes  for  our  business,  I  am  surely 
interested  directly  in  the  viue  interest  of 
that  county,  aud  view  with  deep  concern  all 
that  may  iu  any  wise  affect  the  same. 
Profs.  Scribner  and  Viola  are  reported  as 
Kayiug  the  same  disease  Is  iu  Napa;  uor 
does  Mr.  Krug,  Commissioner  for  the  Napi 
district,  deuy  that  a  disease  at  least  simi- 
lar was  located  there.  As  no  leaves  nor 
canes  have  been  examined  from  \upa,  this 
report  lacks  scientific  determination. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Hagar,  of  Orange,  known  by 
all  in  this  county  as  a  gentlem<in  of  great 
intelligence  aud  entire  reliability,  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Rjbtrt  McPhersou,  of  Orange, 
who  has  suffered  severely  from  "the  dis- 
ease,'* and  who  has  been  studying  it  closely 
for  the  past  three  years  in  his  own  vine- 
yards, had  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Fresno  and  reported  that  ''the  disease"  was 
also  there  iu  the  vineyards.  I  think  I  men 
tioned  this  fact  to  Mr.  (Jeorge  West,  Com- 
missioner of  the  StocktoJ  District,  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board.  He  is 
lai^ely  interested  at  Minturu  in  Fresno 
county,  and  I  am  sure  he  took  no  offeuce 
ut  the  statement. 

If  Messrs.  White  and  Freeman  "never 
heard  of  such  a  disease"  "uortb  of  Los 
Angeles  county,'  they  simply  convict  them 
selves  of  a  want  of  knowledge  which  they 
might  easily  have  obtaiut  d  iu  reading  the 
Mebchant,  A'«immer  or  ChronuJe.  I  be- 
lieve this  answers  tho  '*open  letter"  and 
relievts  me  uf  the  charge  these  geutlemen 
would  like  to  fasten  uu  me,  uf  making  uu- 
warrauted  statemtuts.  I  believe  I  am  suf- 
ficiently well  known  in  this  State  and 
Fresno  county  not  to  permit  any  such  un- 
called for  letters  to  ruffle  my  temper;  but  is 
not  "the  wounded  bird  told  by  its  flutter- 
ings?"  The  Viticnltural  Commission  at 
their  semi-annual  meetiug  charged  me  with 
the  responsibility  of  this  iovestigation. 
This  trust  1  endeavor  to  discbarge  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  aud  certainly  I  will  not 
be  turned  aside  by  any  hostile  letters  from 
any  quarter,  or  fears  of  invoking  sectional 
prejudice  and  bad  temper.  Id  conclusion, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  of  these  gentle- 
men, if  they  have  visited  our  infected  dis- 
trict and  there  inspected  and  examined 
''the  diseased"  vines  and  made  themselves 
thereby  familiar  with  its  symptoms  or  iiidi- 
catiuus,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  ideutify  it 
elsewhere  ?  and  if  not,  how  "could  the 
most  extensive  observations'*  result  iu  safe 
conclusions  even  to  themselves  ?  This  is 
uo  time,  gentlemen,  for  the  exhibition  of 
any  sectional  feeling;  the  common  enemy 
and  danger  should  unite  us  all;  first,  into 
close  examinations  and  iuvestigalious  as  to 
the  presence  uf  the  disease  iu  any  locality^ 
aud  secondly,  iu  an  earnest  effort  to  dis- 
cover ita  origin  or  uatuie,  aud  thirdly, 
when  known,  in  a  determined  effurt  to 
stamp  it  out,  aud  deviao  means  for  ita  pre- 
vention. 

Mr.  John  II.  Wheeler's  (Chief  Executive 
Viticultural  Officer)  open  letter  addressed 
to    all  vineyardifits  throoghoQt  lh«  State, 


WHOLESALE    aiABKEr. 

(^uoUtioiu  t?>^<i   <^<:   t"'  Urge^lota  to  the  whole 
■sale  tra  It. 

CAUroK5U  KAUIJCS. 

lUWcs,  (^lurtcrs  and  Eitrtithj.  *J6,  50  uhI  7S  cent* 
higher  respectively  than  whole  box  prices. 

LoQiJoa  lAVcn,  choice  per  box W  0(Ki»  ., 

••    faucj       "      "    'J  00"«  'J  «5 

La\  era.  per  box v!  1 

L.ob««  Mtucateb,  commoD,  per  l)OX....   1  40i$  1  5u 

"        *•  choice,         "      "  ....  <8   I  75 

"  fancy.  '•      "  ....  0  2  IMJ 

Unctemnied     "    in  sacks,  per  lb 4S^        ^ 

Sumiuixl         "         "  •*         o(g    BV: 

8co>llL-M  •'        "  "         ■i'^        6c 

'■        per  20-ft>.  box IMV^  ... 

"  SulUnu,Uiiblcacb«*.in  boxcs,Vft.        *iA  ... 
bleached,  "        •'  (S-. 

CA>SBD  GRAraH. 

Grapes,  Uiukvt.  2iq  1L#.  $  1  4(he  1  50.  Galls.  4  SOc 
3.1b.  liiw     2  25^^  2  45 

Sun  PriL-d  Grapes,  Stemlcss,  ska 3  @  3<-4 

Sua    *•  "       Cnstemmed.flks,  2*4*^3 


aud  published  in  the  Mebcbakt  of  Janu- 
ary 4lh,  will  show  conclusively  bow  anx- 
ious the  Commission  is  to  discover  all  the 
facts  obtainable,  and  to  aid  all  grape  grow- 
ers iu  identifying  ''the  disease,"  and  I 
would  earnestly  advise  all  parties  interested 
to  read  bis  Ktter  aud  follow  his  advice. 

If  the  aid  of  the  microscope  is  invoked  by 
any  one  in  making  the  iuvestigation  for 
himself,  let  not  sectional  prtjadice  induce 
him  to  look  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
glass  in  the  direction  of  his  neighbors. 
R-fspect  fully, 

J.  Dk  Babth  Shorb. 

San  (/'a^rtW.Januarj-  VI,  1889. 


SujCRriHuolnltuuM. 


California  Sugar  Befinery  price  list  dated 
January  30th;  Circle  A.  Put  Cube,  6^^c 
Circle  .\Crusheti,  G'^c;  Fine  Crushed,  6%c; 
Extra  Powdered,  C,%e;  Drj-  Granulated, 
63  jC;  Ooufectioners'  Circle  A,6j4c;Extra  C 
o'^c;  Goldi-n  C,  I'sc; Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  17%c;  hf  do,  20c;  5-gaU  kegs 
25c;  1  gall  tins,  35c  per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  K.-ftuery 
dated  Jauuary  30th:  Extra  Fiue  Cube,  in 
bbls,  6^c;  Circld  A,  Crashed,  G'^c;  Fine 
Crushed,  G^^c;  Powdered,  G\c;  Extra  Fiur. 
Powdered,  7c;  Dry  Granulated,  XX  G.\c. 
Dry  Granulated,  6^  sc;  Confectioners*  Cir- 
cle A.  G,\c;  Extra  C,  SJ^c;  Golden  C,  iJgC, 
American  Golden  Symp,  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon. 


Obeoox  contains  94,5G0  square  miles; 
was  settled  in  1811  at  Astoria,  aud  was 
admitted  into  the  Uuiou  Feb.  12,  1859. 

.\rkansas  was  st^ttled  iu  10^5  at  Arkansas 
Post,  admitted  into  the  Union  June  15, 
183G.     Its  areu  is  53,045  miles. 

Nebraska  contains  7G,185  square  miles; 
was  settled  in  1854 at  Omaha;  aud  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  March  1,  1867. 

Louisiana  contains  45,320  square  miles; 
was  nettled  in  16'JO  at  It>erville,  aud  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  April  30,  1812. 

Maine  contains  29,895  square  miles;  was 
•tiled  in  1G35  at  Bristol,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  March  15,  1820. 

Georgia  contains  58,980  square  miles; 
was  settled  in  1723  at  S  ivaunah  and  was 
addmilted  into  the  Uniou  Jan.  2,  1788. 

Illiuoic  contains  5G,000  square  miles;  was 
settled  iu  1720  at  Kiskaskia,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Uuiou  Decombor  3,  1818. 

Marylaud  contains  9,8G0  square  miUs; 
was  Settled  in  1724  at  St.  Mary's;  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Uniou  April  28,  17^8. 


TuK  Malaua  grape  crop  is  short  iu  tbe 
year  just  closed,  a  single  storm  having  de- 
Biroyed  100,000  barrels  of  tbe  fruit. 


WOSIDERS    OF    THE    SIERRAS. 


The  prioelesa  aud  namberlefis  valuable 
articles  discovered  from  time  to  time  in 
the  great  Siirra  range  of  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, where,  as  we  well  know,  mighty 
millions  have  been  taken  out,  and  there  yet 
remain  millions  of  undiscovered  gold,  for 
which  mankind  is  day  by  day  striving  ever 
to  grasp,  also  tbe  forests  of  gigantic  trees 
that  traverse  its  entire  length  and  breadth, 
its  granite  and  other  valuable  building 
stone,  and  many  articles  of  commercial 
value  that  time  and  man  will  briog  to 
light,  are  in  their  way  woudt^r«  the  graud- 
eur  of  whicu  we  can  never  fully  realize. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  woadt-rful  of  alt 
tbe  productions  found  iu  these  mighty  hills 
is  the  htrb  from  which  tbe  Great  Sierra 
Kidney  k  Ltver  Cure  is  manufactured;  dis- 
covered by  a  traveler  growing  in  its  sim- 
plicity, as  a  rose  boru  to  blubh  uufteen,  bai 
thanks  to  intetligence  aud  medical  science 
it  was  rescued  from  its  modest  bed  aud  has 
become  a  mighty  power  in  the  land.  Science 
has  produced  from  that  same  herb  an 
article  that  as  time  rolls  on  will  never  die, 
for  as  mankind  feels  the  thrilling  effect  of 
its  wondrous  cares  he  will  forever  ptaise 
his  God  for  growing  such  an  h<.-rb,  aud 
praise  the  fortunate  traveler  for  his  discov-  ■ 
er}'.  The  Sierra  Chemical  Compitny  have 
had  immense  succrsa  with  their  Great 
Sierra  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.  They  have 
brought  to  light  a  purely  vegetable  article 
that  is  warranted,  a  sure  cure  for  Bright's 
disease,  diabetes,  catirrh  of  the  bladder, 
smarting  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  all  disorders  of  kidut-ys  aud  liver. 
Warranted  purely  vegetable.  For  sale  by 
all  druggists.  Sitrra  Ch>  mJcal  Co.,  office, 
18  Post  street,   S.m  Fraucisco,  Cal. 


Thr  QCEsnoN  of  taxation  on  grape- 
brandy  has  for  years  been  a  prolific  source 
of  discussion.  It  seems  now  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  s^-ttlement  through  the  efforts 
of  two  wt  stern  Senators,  both  of  whom 
have  the  best  interests  of  their  coUHtitui-nts 
at  heart,  while  one  of  thorn  has  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  grape-grower.  In  view  of  Ibis  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  varied  opinions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject.  All  that  the  wine 
men  desire  is  to  have  their  taxation  on 
grape-braudy  reduced  to  a  rate  which  will 
offset  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
their  production  and  that  from  com  and 
other  grain.  A  five  cent  lax  will  be  fair 
to  all,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  keep 
distillation  under  government  supervision. 


WHAT     21  EXT? 


The  Los  Angfles  Htrttld  says:  It  is  pro 
posed  to  establish  a  Deer  Park  on  a  large 
scale  iu  tbu  hills  of  the  Shu  Vic-.-utey  Sao'* 
Monica  rancho  of  the  Mi-ssrs.  Jones  and 
Baker.  In  the  Sierras  back  of  SantA 
Monica  iheae  gentlemen  own  some  twenty 
ihonsaud  acres,  which  it  is  sought  to  en- 
close for  this  purpose.  As  this  hill  laud  lies 
uow  it  is  not  productive  of)revenae.  Should 
it  be  enclosed  however,  the  sale  of  permiti 
to  shoot  gamj  would  doubtless  result  in 
some  income  to  the  owners.  A'i  it  is,  about 
sixty  deer  are  annually  shot  in  th'?se  hills. 
Tbey  abound  in  all  kinds  of  game,  which 
could  be  greatly  increased  by  judicious  reg- 
ulations aud  many  people  would  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  shooting  it.  We  hope  tu 
see  the  project  carried  out. 
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SAN   TRANOISCO   MERCHANT. 


Feb.  1,  1889 


l/BVU    CHARLES, 

IV  Krua:  station.  St.  Hulena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

Producer  of  line  Wiues  niul  Brtuulies. 


Museum  of  Anatomy ! 

T.'d  Market  S(.,  S;iii  Francisco. 
/"I  o  .tn  I  K'arn  btiw  to  avoid  ilidease  ami 
^  *  how  wonderfully  vou  arc  made. 
rri^:i1eoffii;o'2ll  O'orv  street.  Con 
Miltition  l>y  letttT  on  lost  manliood  ami 
;ill  .liscisvd  of  nieii,  Hritrht's  Disease 
and  l>i  il>ct:B  cured.     Send  forbook 


PACIFIC 

>  Saw   Maoufactufing 

COMPANY. 


7  *  i»  riiKMo.vr  sr..  !s.\n  rii  txt  is««» 


HKNRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 


-MANLlFAOTURKR  OF — 

Wooden   Buni,'9.  Taps,  Plu^,  etc..   Oak  BungB,  Soft 
ami   Hard    Wine   i*lui,'9,  Soft  and    Hard  Taj) 
!Miij;ti,  Wirio  San. piers,  I!un;r  SUrters,  etc.  - 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F 

[K^tablislud  tiiiiee  1S56. 


FOR  SALE, 


A.    "Win.©    I*r©ss 

-  APPLY  AT  — 
OBit-e  of    ■.>«.  F.  Mi;H«  IIA>  T.-' 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

RIPARI A    CUTTI NCS. 


Apply  to 

H.     W.    CRABB 

OAKVILLE  -  -  -  NACA  CO.,  CAL, 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 


CHARLES    A.     WETMORE. 


SErOND   EDITION  WITH  APPENDIX. 
For  Niile   lit 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE 

I'l.].  E   2.'")    I  LNTS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 


a 


*4»st  .St.,  Snii   Frniicisco. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

linportvrs  and  Dealers  in 
COEKS,    BREW^EES'    AND    BOTTLERS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  WINE   DEALERS'  MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  ANO  FLAVORS. 

313  N.lCKAMEMTtl  NT.  San  Kmnoisco. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.   LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Richardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAN  FKANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFORNIA. 
Telephone  No.  1064. 


Tk  Mm  Comsrcial  Sclool. 


Bookkeeping;,  Sliortli.ind,  T\pt  Writing:,  Penmajship, 
Enjflish  Branches,  Telegraphy,  High'jr  Mathe- 
matics, Modern  LanRUigcs,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Life  S3":.olarship  for  Complete  Busi- 
ness Course,  Time  Unlimited    -  $75. 

No  Vacations.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions.  L.idies 
adiir.tted  into  all  departments.  P''or  further  particu- 
lars apply  at  the  College,  or  address 

T.  A.  KUBINSOX,  M.A.,  l*reNiil«iit. 


th:e3 

LOMA  PPJETA  LUMBER  CO. 

! 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


IMal.l.shol  IS.-.  1. 


t.rotirrN  ol  mi. I   lloilors  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

YINETARDS  IS 

Los  Angklks  Codnty,  Sonoma  Codnty, 

MtRCEu  Co.       AND       Fresno  Co. 

€26     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

Sail     I'ritiK-iHt'o. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

New     York. 


White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 

AND    CUTTINGS, 


CABERNET    FnANC. 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON, 

MATAHO  and  IKPARIA  CAPvIGNANE, 
CUTTINGS  35  per  Thousand- 
GRAPE  ROOTS  at  reasunacle  haieb. 


M'  DENICKE, 


FRESNO,  CAL, 


Packeil    Figs   for   sj^le   at   Tillmdu    & 
Beude-l,  Clay  aucl  Battery  Sts.,  S.  F. 


The  folIowiDg  is  tnktu  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.Deiiicke,  by  Joliu  Rock  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  and  horticulturist  of 
San  Jose: 

M.  DenicKe^  Fresno:  Dear  Sir — The  figs 
sent  to  me  to  San  Jjse  are  very  fine,  find 
nothing  has  yet  been  produced  iu  California 
to  come  any  way  near  them.  *  "  En- 
closed are  orders  for  twelve  additional  cases. 
Very  truly,  John  Hock, 

San  Jose,  January  7,  1889. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  Mission  Sts.^  .S.  F. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEBBERS    CELEBRATED 


H 


AVE    ON    HAND    A    Fl_  LI,   SUPPLY   OF  THE 
fo'.lowitij;  size 


1^0K  SSVhNTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  TUI.S  COLLEOK 
f,:truet9  in  SliorLhand.  T.vpewritinyr,  BooJtkeep- 
inp.Tele^raphj  .  Penmanship,  Drawing',  all  the  English 
Branohea,  and  Everything:  pertaining  to  ousiness,  for 
six  full  ino:iths.  We  have  8i.\t;en  teai.heri,  and  tr've 
individual  instruction  to  all  ourfupil).  Our  school 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

•7'Sciid  I'ur  Circular. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  Preaident] 


G«  S.  Ha^et    Secretary. 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2    4  FEET  LONC. 

2X2    5  rEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 


IVbicli     nill      be     »tolil     at     rcMsuiinble 
rjiU'H. 


Address  all  uomuiuiiieations  to 


LOMPRIETl  LUMBER  to. 

LOMA  PRIETA 

sauta  Cruz  l'oiiuiy«  I'al. 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES 

(Lar^'L-  Aeaortmunt) ; 

CRAPE      VINES  

KESISTANT      GEAi  E    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

(iitAXUK   riti:Es.' 

mi    OEKEEAL    trOBSEEY     SIOCE. 

S^    All    Utiirrij,'at.id  anil   Freu   Iroiu   Uisease.    "ftl 

Acl<lrcs<), 

LEONARD    COATES, 

XAl'A    tITV,     -      -     -     CALIFOUSIA. 


THE    RiSDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Benio  A-  Ilonnrd  SIM..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Pies  t.  R.  S.  MOOKE,  Sui.t 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

I.N   ALL   1T,1   liRAXClIEtJ 

Steamboat  Steamship,  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  High  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kimls  built  complete,  witii 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEA.M  P.Ul  LERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

•luality  of  the  ntatehal  and  norkiuaiiship,  and  none 

but  firat-class  work  produced. 

SL'GARMILLSANDSUOAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 
made  after  the  most  approved  plant--.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PL'MPii.  Direct  Acting  Punipa,  for  irrini  tio  i  or  Citj 
Water  ^?ork?  purpoees,  built  with   the  celebrated 

Davv  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump 


VITICULTDRISTS  ATTENTION !  ] 


NIIROGEIOUS  -  SUP[RP[IOSPHAT[S, 

I OF  THE ^, 

Mm  Ptiosphale  &  Sulptiuf  CO. 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

We  also  i&rtv  in  stock  the  largest  line  of 

MACHINERY 

in  the  UNITED  STATES. 

C'oiisisliug  of  flood  a.id  Irou  Working 

Machiuerj'.    rumps  of  Every 

Description. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also,  Wreffory's   t'elcbratcci   S|irayluK 

Piitnp.  for  orchnrde.    The  only   one  ever  recom- 
mended  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society'' 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  received  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Europe^ 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  liow  oflfered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with,  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  oflSce 
of  the  undersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Sale  by 

H   M.  NewhaU  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

,  309  &  311  Sausoine  St.,        Sau  FraucJsco 


Feb.  1,  1889 


SA2f    yKAiJOISCO    MERCHANT. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


TO    NEW    YORK— Pkb  ship  Ickbkbo,  Jan.  20,  1889. 


HABKe. 

suirrRU. 

PACKAORS  A5D  OOXTKXTS. 

OALLOMt 

VALl'R 

A  VUO 

JC 

OM 

W  U  W 

CSchillne^  Co 

CCarpy  tiCo 

d  Ijiohinin  J:  Co 

:M  puncheons  Wine 

50  tiarrv)»  Wino 

lOUrrcUWIrio 

'_•  bftrrt^la  W  inc 

•Ai  barriU  Win  - 

:i.V)  burrt-U  vVine 

5,21)8 

2,3u3 

WHI 

Ion 

1,IH.'. 

I(1,1I7B 

l.lUS 

■18,836 
7,MK) 

2.441) 

M) 

2,4.-.l 

82.0Hri 
2.3   7 
6.2«li 
!I,4U1 

rj,iiii 

1141 
•JOll 

B  llri.>  ru»  A  Co 

Lachni:tD  JE  Jacob! .... 

Kohlcrfc  Frohlinc.... 
berrincor  Bros 

PL 

1>\IH 

10  4  IK 

IWi  l.«rrul.  Wine 

oO  l>arri'l«  Wine 

l.nin 

1  Inirrtl  Wim-  

Itt  [>uncht'un«  Wine 

Kdiu  l.iirr.l.  Wine 1 

■-•  h«H  burro:.  Wine. ( 

8-1  piu-kagca  llrftndjr 

l.'tU  packa^i-M  Itraiitly 

A  V  I'o    

3  W  at  BCo 

V  Schillmn  4i  Co 

Sonoma  W  &  B  Co  . . 

1)80 

32.KH 
4,«.VI 
10..-.3-J 
1K.11J2 

Total  atiioiiut  uf  ISraiidy 

I730li-.- 
I7,n.',l 

«U0.GH<1 
3-1. lOh 

PF.R  P    M.  S    S.  GO'S  STE  .MER  ACAPULCO,  JAN.  23,  1889. 


TO     NEW   YOUK. 


h  ft  VB  . 

L  O 

A\t 


\V  .NO 

C  ill  dUmood  . 

Kk¥ 

J  MO . 

B  B 

C  U  K 

G  K 

a 


G  vs.. 


Kohlor  A  Van  BitkuH' 
Csklilliiiif  &Co 


CCarpy  &  Co 


Kohlcr  &  Froliltni;. 
Lcnormand  bri>8.... 


Lachman  ti  Jacobl. 
J  GuoJlach  k  Co... 
Williams,  DlmooJ  &Co 


2  barrclo  Wliie 

1  barrel  Wine 

'2  ociavcjt  Wino 

1  lialf  puncheon  Wine  . 

4  case*  Wint> 

tOlJ  barrels  Wino 

'>0  barreU  Winu 

21  barrels  Wiiir 

•10  piincbeons  Wio  i  ... 

1'2  t>»rr<.lrt  Wine 

(lljarrvUWirie 

I  liall-barrel  Wine 

I  bairelWirio 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  4  coses  and. . 


4U 
Ul 

f,I)2 
2,478 
1,3SH 
4,464 
Ull 

309 
61 

17,(il7 

J3. 
37 
28 

KM 

20 

4,800 

743 

4I)-I 
1,420 

2V3 

232 
61 


TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


II  J,  Corliito. 


O  S.  Puita-t  .\rcnaa 

P  F,  l'unt«8  Ar^-nu 

J  KUT,  I'unlu  Areiiu.. 

J  11,  L.  L'nion 

A  t'  1),  Ac^Jutla 


CalTrmnsfcrCo... 
B  Dreytue  &  Cj. . 


F  V,  Corinto 

C  ¥  k  H,  I'untas  Arenu 

F  F,  I'linta*  Artnaa 

M  i;  S  fc  Co,  I'untai  ArcnU- . 

8  &  S,  Clmmpvnco    

b  B  AiCo,  LaLiberUil 

E  M,  AcsjuelA . 


S  It,  Acajutla.. 
LA,  Connto  . 
A  B,  Corinto  . . 
B  R,  AmjuIU  . 


J  (iuDdlacli  k  i^o. 
£  Kcnien  &  Co  . . . 


Zk  11,  Amipftla 

M  .N  ft  Co,  cori  .to 

J  A  L,  AmapAla 

B  1)  ft  Co,  U  LiUrtad . 


:jctiwartie  ho /a 

BliioiD,  Baruch  ft  Co. 
JT  WtiithltCo.  ... 


Stockton  Milling  Cu. 

FMci-ki 

I'rruela  ft  L'riOjlc  ... 


2  halMiarrvIs  Wine.. 

1  kc.;  Wine 

4  hall  barrels  Wine  . . 

5  barrrlit  Wine 

lOliall  larrcle  Wine., 

3  barreU  Wmc 

11  half  barrels  WiDO.. 

27  ko^  Witic 

i'  kcKis  Wine 

lUhall-bariels  Wine.. 
1  hall-barrels  Wine... 

16  kej,-*  Willi 

2U  cases  Wine 

2  barrels  Wino 

2kcKS  Wine 

2hall.barrcl9  Wine... 

6  kct:a  Wine 

40  cases  Wine 

I  keg  Wine    

G  kfsfft  Wine 

24  cases  Wine 

■i  case*  Wine 

3  kC|^  Wine 

II  kCk-H  Wine 

1  cask  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine,  SDcascsanil 2,40' 


53 

l.') 

Ill 

250 

2 

ISO 

3C.3  I 

]7'i|' 

«T 

277 

lull 

160 


00 


»iii 

10 

01 

104 

IHO 
100 

420 

ini) 
2.')U 
106 
145 
80 
(>o 


lOU 
10 
.30 
75 
01) 
65 


TO     MEXICO. 

A  A  L 

A  1)  ft  O 

|JWGrace&Cj |  0  octavie  «  ino 

1  E  Kcnjan  ft  Co |  25  cases  Wine , 

..  1          102 

$(jO 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 

DUniNATION. 


Honolulu 

China 

Ja|>an 

Central  America 

Britaritari 

VtL'toiia 

Chicai^o  (via  Vancouver.  . 
Ban  Bias 


i£iealandia 

City  o(  I'ckine. . 


KeptUDC 

Jennie  Walker. 
L'liiatUla 


J  NIngalU., 


Steamer... 
Steainer. . . 
Steamer. . . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. , 
Sttamcr .. . 
Stcanicr... 
Schooner. . 


TolAl.. 


0 

(i 

l.Tl-J 
18!> 


6,331 


8    3 

375 
1  ..VJU 

ItHI 

12~, 

1.2HI 

10.1 


;'AN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  LNION. 

J  b'3'2  California  »trcet,  corner  Webb. 


For  the  hi*lf  J  ear  cn.Hn«  with  3lBt  of  Deceml>er, 
1888.  a  dividend  has  bcwit  dce'aroil  at  the  rate  of  flvu 
(5)  per  cent  per  annum  on  tvrm  di'|KMiu.  and  tour 
and  onc-ststh  r-1  1.6)  per  cent  ptr  annum  on  ordi- 
nary ilei<o»ll«t,  free  of  UxeB.  payable  on  and  after 
WVilnewIay,  January  'i,  1H89. 

I.'iVKI.L  WMITK,  Cwhivr. 


The  GeriDBD  mm  end  Loan  Society 

536  4'iilirornln  Mirefl. 

DIVIDKM)  NOTICE. 

For  the  b:iif.>ear  ending  f>ceeinber  31.  1888.  « 
dividend  has  been  de«  Iare«l  at  the  rate  of  Sve  and 
one-Ienih  (TjI-IO)  per  cent  |>er  annum  on  Term 
lH-|'o«ilii.  ami  four  aid  one  fourth  (4>n)  |<er  cent  per 
annum  on  Onlinarv  iHiiocits.  Pavable  on  and  ancr 
WKU.\E>D\V,  J  .uuarv  'J.  1.hh»  ' 

GEO.Ti>rKNY.  Seereuir^. 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

TLe  liliiilnrry  is  n  viilunbli.  frnil,  nuil  is  n  nliiibl.-  (riiit  to  ktok  iii  our  uortUiru 
blntiB  where  tbi-  more  li  niler  vnri.  lii  n  of  (ruilB  wiiiUr-kill.  It  is  pert,  ctly  Lurdy,  LuTinR 
slood  40  dfgrefs  below  zero  wilboul  sbowiuK  iiiiv  injury  to  tbo  moBl  tindi  r  buds  II 
npeiiB  m  this  liililndf  about  Ibr  1st  «t  July,  nud  is  borue  in  clnstirs  like  cnrriintK 
sbapo,  round;  r.ildihL  purple  nt  6nl,  but  b, cotncs  n  bluisb  block  wheu  fully  rip.  ii.d  ' 
Tbo  flnvor  is  tquiil  to  the  raspbirry,  ii  very  mild,  licb  sub-acid,  prououocid  by  uioni 
people  delicious.  It  may  bo  served  witb  suijar  iiud  cream  or  cooked  sauce,  and  ia 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  lo  flourish  in  all  soils,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer 
It  grows  very  stocky  and  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  leavea  and  tbo 
blue  (ruit  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  great,  and  usually 
brings  15  cents  per  quart.  They  commence  bearing  the  first  year  af ti  r  s.tling  out,  and 
yields  a  full  crop  the  s-coud  and  third  year  after  setting  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
suckers  and  root  cuttiiiRs.  The  plant  is  about  the  height  and  size  of  the  cuiraul  busli, 
and  veiy  stocky,  holding  the  fruit  well  np  from  the  ground.  Plants  should  be  set  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  in  rows  two  or  Ihr.e  f.it  apart,  and  five  or  sii  feet  between  the 
rows,  making  a  perfect  h<  dge,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  bttweon 
rows. 

PRICE    LIST: 
1  Dozen  Plants  by  mail.  CO  cents.  100  PlanU  by  Eipress.  $2£0 

•2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,    $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ex.  or  freight  $15.00 

How  TO  SKM>M0SEV;— I  would  prefer  to  have  money  sent  by  American  Eiprcsa 
order,  all  snnis  of  $i5  00  und  under,  cost  only  5  cmls,  and"  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  bo 
promptly  refunded  to  sender.  If  not  convmieut  lo  obtain  express  order,' money  can  bo 
sent  by  registered  letter  or  post  office  money  order  or  po-tal  note,  drawn  on  Portland, 
Mich.  Postage  stamps  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  our  customers  that  cannot  obtain 
an  express  order — only  those  of  one  cent  denomination  wanted. 

Plants  are  carefully  packed  iu  damp  moss  and  delivered  to  express  or  freight  ofBcr, 
for  which  I  make  no  extra  charge.      Address 

DELOS  KTAPI.ES.  rorllnuil,  lonin  Co.,  Mirli. 


^UBI'Eir  ^^y^IlsTE   e@, 


OFFICE:  303  BATTERY  STREET, 

WAREHOUSES:    Cor.  Eighth  and  Brannan  SI-.        -        -        -        .        CArAflTV; 


6,000,000  Gallons 


Will      11   iiled  under  the  Fraeer  Electro  Mnguitie  rrocis.^.  doiloping  New  Wines  iu 
thirly  days,  equal  to  three  ycai's  niatnriug  under  the  old  i-y>i.  m. 

R.J.  HARRISON,  President. 


fi.eof 


Total  shipnicnfi  by  I'nnama  steaoiera. . 
Total  Uiscellaneousiihipiuenta 


Graml  totals l'.il),4IU 


.    20,120  KalloUB       «10,2'25 
.1',1I.2!I3       '•  74,18!) 


»84,4 1 4 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

nl  I  :.l  ,>   AN    l«MK.N.-!i;  SDu  K  Ol 

Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    M|;,    Ten    Tested     Varieties    of     Tabic     Figa,    Ollvca 

Pomegranates,   and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of    Palnu, 

Roses     and     Oleanderi. 

l*^'  A  five-pound  box  of  White  Adriatic  Figs  sent  by  express  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1,50.     Stud  for  Fall  Catalogue  and  address  all  Utters  to 

F.  ROEDIKG,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  GAL. 


INCORPORATKU    I8<i4. 


Ilin    AtKEN. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 

NiLES,  Alameda  County.  Cal. 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Fruit  Trees.  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine 
and  Table  Crapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


roji  coiifi.nTE  LIST,  st:so  fob  oik  .%tir  cataimouj:. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager        -        -      CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  Gal. 


156  SAN   PEANOISCO    INIEECHA^S'T.  Feb.  1,  1889 


By  Ordering  Your  Groceries  from 


CLUFF    BROTHERS 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on 

the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALL  GOODS  PACKED  AND  SHIPPED  FREE 


Scud     your    address    mid     have    their    Montldy     Price    List    mailed     regularly    to    you. 


s:eitsi^  .a.  T3E8.i.^Xji  ohi>e;h. 


CLUFF   BEOTIERS, 

9  &  11  Montgomery  Ave.  409  &  411  Montgomery  Ave. 

40  &  42  Fourth  Street.  401  Hayes  Street. 

BA^N   KRA.]NrCIBCO,  CAL. 


Feb.  1,  1889 


SAS    FRAifCTSCO    lirERCHANT. 


157 


CIIF.AP     WINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times—  Sir; 
III  thi'  iliseiissions  rifo  iipou  the  Rubjcct  of 
*' 'iVniiiiTuiiCL-  Vii-Mua  Totftl  Abstiu'-nc," 
accuuot  do«'S  not  Ht-i-m  to  he  taken  of  the 
eHorQioQBly  increnstd  produclion  of  wini', 
Dor  of  the  visible  improvemeut  of  its 
quulily  ub  a  fnctor  in  the  case. 

The  miarortuues  of  viticulture  in  France 
Biul  (he  oth.r  old-fashioued  wiui-KTOwing 
coniilrieK  HtiaiulutLd  tho  cultivation  nnd 
Utilization  of  Iho  vine  all  over  the  world, 
while  coni|Htition  in  wteam  transport  hits 
facilitated  the  choapesl  portsible  importation 
of  what  are  tt  ruied  "nuenumerrttt'd  wines."' 
Wim-fl  hitherto  nuknuwu  to  us  llnd  their 
way  from  hitherto  inaccussible  vineyards  by 
modern  railways  to  the  sea,  -^ud  ihus  reach 
ns  at  a  cheaper  rate  thnn  from  London  tu 
Liverpool. 

We  now  get  pood  wine  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Aufilraha,  California  and  tven  from 
New  Z  aland,  while  Italy  ia  absolutely 
overllowiug  with  it. 

Practically  the  pnblic  share  very  little  iu 
the  benefit  tliat  should  come  from  such  a 
state  of  supply. 

As  President  of  the  jury  npon  the  wines 
at  the  late  Italian  Exhibition,  I  had  the 
survey  of  some  HOO  varieties,  and  have  no 
hesitation  iu  recording  my  belief  that  Italy 
alone  could  fnniish  and  maintain  us  with 
plenty  of  good  wiue  ^t  a  ridicalouely  low 
figure. 

In  proof  of  this  view  of  the  situation,  let 
me  sav  thu  distributor  —  the  publican  tu 
wit^may  now  supply  the  public  with  good, 
hcuest,  palatable  wines  in  bottles  of  six  tu 
the  gallon  (usual  size)  at  Od  per  bottle  and 
make  20  per  cent  profit  for  himself;  while, 
if  he  will  condescend  to  dispense  it  in 
glasses  for  Id  per  glass,  be  can  fairly  make 
45  per  cent  profit  tor  his  expenses,  trouble 
and  risk. 

Nothing  bnt  the  silliest  short'Signted 
prejudices  prevent  this  b«'ing  done.  Wines 
of  this  class  can,  of  course,  bo  imported, 
thanks  to  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain,  at 
the  schilling  per  gallon  duty,  being  neCes 
sirily — as  natural  wine — under  the  limit  of 
30°  proof  spirit. 

One  pennyworth  of  wine  taken  with  two 
jiarta  of  water  will  furnish  the  consumer 
■with  a  *' long  drink,'"  containing  iven  then 
«s  much  alcoholic  force  as  beer — falsely 
■called  the  "national  beverage.''  I  state 
my  name  and  am  x^repared  to  stake  m;^ 
■reputation  that  this  can  be  all  easily.  i)ro- 
fitably  and  will  done  in  the  manner  indi- 
>cated.  I  have  practically  and  profitably 
seen  the  experiment  tried.  There  are  many 
delicate  workers  (for  the  working  classes 
■are  not  all  navvies)  who  cannot,  who  must 
not,  Rniik  beer,  but  who,  all  the  same, 
irequiro  stimulant,  and  who,  whether  tlu  y 
•do  or  not,  will  have  it;  and  it  ia  better  they 
should  have  pure  wine  than  ardent  spirits, 
especially  the  spirits  placed  within  reach 
by  the  retailers.  Let  coffee-taverns  con- 
tinue to  have^  their  chance,  honestly  com- 
peting with  th-'  public  house,  but  let  wine 
which  is  cheap  and  good  have  a  chance 
also,  and  if  those  who  interest  themselves 
so  philanthropically  in  the  welfare  of  the 
jxxjr,  will  teach  them  to  drink  wine  and 
water,  they  will,  I  feel  sure,  add  to  their 
comfort,  health  and  enjoyment;  and  they 
will,  perhaps  &  little  unexpectedly,  find 
they  are  on  the  road  to  insure  true  leuiper- 
auce.         Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Hudson, 

Expert  aod  Valuer, 


CALIFORNIA. 


^Iint    (111* 


t  niiniEeMt     A|»|>mit(r0 
:o    Sny    AlM*iit     li. 


The   climate  of  California   has.    of  late 
years,  be^n  often  discussed  by  many  people 


all  over  the  univei'Se;  and  the  question  is 
often  asked  what  kind  of  climate  will  h.- 
find  h'-re  on  his  arrival  ? 

To  this  quesiii'n  we  would  say,  let  him 
come  and  judge  for  himself;  so  he  will  find 
it  just  as  we  recommend  it  to  be.  Wo  will 
let  him  start  from  New  York,  or  any  other 
eastern  city,  with  the  ground  covered  with 
snow  and  the  wind  blowing  like  a  hurri- 
cane, and  on  his  ariival  in  this  State,  if  lie 
don't  find  the  hills  and  valhys  cover«  d 
with  green  grass,  and  vegitntiou  on  all 
sides,  why,  we  will  sell  out  aud  go  back  east 
with  him. 

By  the  above  lines,  which  are  quite  true, 
you  will  see  that  while  the  eastern  St^itts 
are  wrapped  in  snow  and  sleet,  California 
i*  enjoying  a  warm  and  balmy  climate, 
that  covers  her  hills  with  green  trees  aud 
vines,  aud  fills  her  gardens  with  flowtrs 
aud  plants. 

The  tourist,  home  or  health-seek 
coming  to  this  wonderful  clime,  also  has 
his  choice  of  location,  whether  by  the  soa 
side,  where  ho  may  dwell  near  its  sandy 
shore,  aud  buthe  ai»d  sport  in  its  salty  bos- 
om, which  is  ever  healthful  to  the  sick  and 
debilitated,  and  fun  and  sport  for  the  lover 
of  aquatic  sports.  If  he  prefers  rural  life 
he  can  locate  his  home  up  in  the  foot-hills 
near  the  mountains,  where  he  can  ramble 
through  its  leafy  forest,  aud  hnnt  and  fish 
through  the  long  summer  days  to  his 
heart"B  content.  While  passing  his  bright 
!ind  sunny  hours  up  iu  these  grand  heights 
he  has  all  the  luxuries  aud  dainties  nature 
can  provide.  Ue  breathes  the  pure  and 
invigorating  atmosphere,  and  drinks  from 
clear  and  sparkling  streams. 

To  the  over-worked  and  fatigued,  I  would 
advise  him  to  spend  his  vacation  at  the 
springs,  which  are  renowned  the  world  over 
for  their  peculiar  waters  aud  liealth-restor- 
ing  powers.  These  springs  arc  quite  nu- 
merous in  California,  and  are  much  of  a 
curiosity,  as  their  water  is  different  from 
that  of  fresh  or  salt  water;  it  comes  spout- 
ing and  boiling  from  away  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  The  water  has  been 
tested  aud  found  to  contain  sulphate,  al- 
kali, iron,  and  other  ingredients,  according 
to  the  locality. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  gifts 
that  California  presents  to  the  humble  emi- 
grant aud  tired  and  worn-out  traveler  who 
may  travel  the  earth  from  end  to  end  and 
yet  he  would  not  find  a  spot  so  welcome, 
80  ready  to  receive  him  as  the  "Golden 
State." 

After  th^  emigrant  has  made  his  selection, 
and  settled  down  to  improve  and  build  up 
his  little  homo  he  will  fiud  the  soil, 
weather  and  water  all  in  his  favor,  aud  all 
he  has  to  do  ia  to  perform  his  work  well 
and  see  that  there  is  nothing  lacking,  aud 
iu  a  few  years  his  little  home  will  develop 
into  a  beautiful  and  K<>"<lb'  f"rm,  which 
will  produce  him  an  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  cereals,  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions. 

Here,  iu  this  State,  you  never  hear  the 
poorer  class  complaining  of  the  cold,  which 
is  so  customary  among  the  poor  and  thinly- 
diessed  people  of  the  eastern  and  north- 
west4>ru  SUUcs;  nor  ia  the  cost  of  fuel  so 
great  as  in  the  latter. 

The  writer  of  this  article  vas  talking  to 
a  young  man,  who  was  recently  from  one 
of  the  eastern  Stales,  of  which  I  qnoto  the 
following:     "I  have  been  bore  just  about  a 


year,  and  the  longrT  I  stay  the  belter  I  like 
the  climate  of  California;  it  is  always  mild 
and  pleasant  the  year  round,  aud  I  think 
ihat  this  climate  is  good  enough  for  any 
two-legged  crouk,  aud  yi  t  if  the  day  hap- 
pens to  he  a  little  rainy  or  foggy,  you  will 
hi-ar  him  coniplHining  and  grumbling  about 
the  disagreeable  weathi  r.  Wb.  n  hearing 
him  complain  I  cuu  hardly  nfrain  from 
pitying  him,  as  I  Ibiuk  of  the  snow  storms 
and  cyclones  we  us^d  to  experience  back 
in  the  easteru  States.  With  Ihethermom- 
eter  below  z  -ro,  and  wood  far  above  the 
average  price*,  it  was  euough  to  make  one 
think  of  other  climes  where  the  snow  never 
Clime,  but  the  sun  from  his  distant  height 
gently  smiles  down  on  the  greeu  aud  snnnv 
land.  Whvu  I  reflect  over  those  many  hard 
winters  I  have  passed  through,  it  fairly 
makes  me  shiver  as  I  lie  tucked  cosily  in 
my  little  tunk." 

This  state  is  open  to  all  comers  Ihat  are 
willing  lo  work  and  help  the  industries  in 
their  march  lo  victory— y«s,  victory,  fur  it 
will  be  but  a,  few  years  until  this  State  will 
be  the  home  of  th'-  olive  and  the  r<  gion  of 
the  vine,  and  will  defy  all  competitors  iu 
the  excellence  of  her  wim  s  and  fruits.  So 
come,  you  people  of  the  cold  aud  wintry 
climates,  aud  drink  in  our  joy,  you  are  all 
invited,  as  there  is  room  euough  for  all- 
'*  Abchie." 


Company  manufactured  cigars   that   took    { 
the  highest  |  rcmium  at  the  inst.       Their    | 
f.iiture,  he  says,  resulted  through  losses  by     i 
file,  and  the  stockholders  not  being  practi- 
cal men  abandoned  the  eut- q)rise.  He  adds: 
I   am    pr<  pared    to  impart   i>ractical   in* 
stmction  in  ev«  ry  depart  ra-nt  from  the  prep- 
aration of  the  seed  beds;  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  for  trans,  laiitiug^cultiva- 
lion  to  ihe  lime  of  c'ltliug.  and  ihe  proper 
mode  of  curing  in  all  itsdet  lils.  No  two  See* 
tions  of  Culiforuia  are  of  Ihe  same  tempera- 
ture, having  the  same  amount  of  moisture. 
There    are    d<w   belts    and    thermal    belts. 
T.  eu  the  soil  differs  in  each  locality.  Thes. 
diffei-encts   require    treatment   adapted    i" 
the  peculiar coudiliou.  If  a  man  will  give  ui 
the  character  of   the  soil,  the  t-ntpiratui 
from  April  to  November. the  general  trend  ..; 
the  wind,  the  exposure. the  character  of  tip 
water  in  the  siction,  I    will   tell    him   ju^-l 
what  he  can   depend   upon    and    what  th- 
product  will  be. 


AI^IES     I.A?n>    NIIAKKN. 


Till-:  HRA»%ON'.*«     FKCir  l*RODlCT. 


Last  season  the  Fruit  Union  shipp'  d  East 
H50  cars  of  fresh  fruit — 00  more  than  dur- 
ing the  1887  season.  Regarding  the 
season's  fruit  produce  generally  the  Tiural 
Press  says:  The  uuniher  of  bearing  trees 
last  year  is  placed  at  about  12,000,000.  That 
this  is  none  too  large  is  attested  in  the 
heavy  shipments  of  green  fruits  to  the 
East,  the  large  quantity  dried,  aud  also  the 
large  quantity  canned.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  handled  altogether  2,184 
carloads,  or  1,016,1110  packages  of  fruit, 
aggregating  a  total  of  13.081,180  pounds., 
on  which  were  paid  freight  charges  of 
$810,840.  If  a  total  of  50  carloads  be  esti- 
mated as  the  amount  handled  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  out  of  the 
State  and  as  many  more  by  steamer— the  j 
actual  figures  in  either  case  not  being  ob- 
tainable— there  would  be  altogether  fully 
45.000.000  pounds  as  representing  the  total 
green  deciduous  fruit  exported  froni  Califor- 
nia, or  at  least  10,000,000  ponnda  more 
than  the  previous  year.  Lnst  season  the 
expense  of  packing  grapes  was  heavy, 
equal  to  about  oue  cut  a  pound,  owing  lo 
the  poor  condition  of  much  of  the  fruit,  each 
bunch  having  to  be  handled  and  the  poor 
and  sunburned  fruit  having  to  be  trimmed 
out.  With  a  good  crop  iu  the  coming 
season  it  ia  confidently  hoped  by  the  ship- 
pels  that  fully  GO.OOtt.OOO  pounds  of  greeu 
fruits  cuu  be  sent  to  the  East  this  year. 
The  New  York  shipments  will  be  much 
heavier,  as  good  returus  are  realized  there 
aud  there  ia  a  very  active  demand  ut  all 
limes  for  California  fruits.  Thj  orange 
crop  of  last  season  reached  very  nearly 
1.000,000  boxes.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  orange  crop  of  the  present  season  will 
be  1,200,000  boxes,  of  which  about  one- 
third  will  go  for  home  cousumptiou. 


The   following  list  purports  lo  show  llh 

amount  of     public    land™    iu    the    Uuited 

States  now  being  owm  d  and  held  by  foreign 

syndicates  aud  proprietors: 

Acxn. 

EneUnliSyn.llcatv.  No.  1  (In  Texas) 4.600.000 

En^'lUh  Syiili^tc.  .No    3  0-.  TexM rj.tHMVWO 

Sir  Edwanl  llcid.  h.  C    I*,  t""  Ktoritl»l..   '^,000.000 
En^htih  Svti.lK-aU-.l't-swleo  l>v  S.  I'hilputU  l,Knn.(H>ll 

C.  It-  L.  &  'o.,  ol  l-ondon,  etc '  " " 

PhillipK,  Man.Ji«li  *  Co.,  ol  London. 

Ueniitn  S>  ri'licato . 

AokI 'Am  rioiii  Synilic*te.  olc 

An  Kn;;li->h  CO'n|any  tin  Ui  tissippl). 

(»uki'  uf  sulhcflnnil ■ 

Krittsh  l^nit  aii>l  Mort,fS2e  CoCDpftny. 

Capt.  Whalley.  M.  I*..  Ent:l»nd 

Mipsouri  I^n.l   Coiiijiany.Sc'iUaiKl  .. 

iloii.  llobt.Tunnant,    Loudon 

Si-oteh  lAtiii  t'ororaiiy.  Scotlaod 

Lonl    l>iiiiiiioru       

BiDjaiiiiii  Newtf»»,  Liverpool... -   UMl.OOO 

Urd  liouk'iitoo twt.ono 

Ixird  Dnnravtn tHI,(MtO 

En^.'li''h  l^ndCompciny  (Florid*) .VMM'O 

Euii-isth  Land   Company 5<».WHJ 

An  English  Cipitahst  (Arkansaal filMHK) 

Albert  l'L< I.  M.  1'..   Enitland lO.^tO'* 

Sir  John  Lcatrr  Kavc    (Enijland)     5.000 

Ge'.Grant  wf  lx.nicin    (-o  Kan  a-) loO.oOO 

An    EUfcrlnli    Syiuliv:»te.     represented    by 

Clo-*s  Uros.    (Wl^cun(•in) 

A  Scotcli  Companv  (in  California) 

M.  Kilerhaiuur.  N.  .i  On  W.  Va.) 

A  SL-otch  Syndicau>  (in  Florida) 

A.  Uoyesen,    Uaniah  Consul  &C  Ullwau- 


l.T.Vi.iHK) 
...  l,:tiM>.<MKJ 
...  l.li'O.OOtl 
750,000 
TOO.OOO 
4'J5.)HX) 
32U  O  O 
SlO.IKH) 

'j;!n.nn4) 
•217, (W»t 
UK>.(KKI 


1  lO.(K>0 
MtMHK) 
GUO.OOO 
500,tM)0 


Missouri  Land  and  S.  S.  Co.,  of  Scotlaad 
Englinh  Sjudlcato  (in  Florida) 


«JKUWi;VU  T»BA«'C-0  IN  CALIPORTilA 


A  correspondent  of  the  Redlands  Cilo- 
tfnip/t,  who  claims  to  have  been  "ono  of 
the  largest,  if  uot  the  largest  grower  in  the 
Vuited  States,"  makes  the  broad  assertion 
that  California  can  and  has  produced  the 
tiuest  tobacco  grown  iu  the  United  States, 
aud  that  it  was  the  ConsoUduted  Tobacco 


40,000 

J(t5.tHJO 

AO.OUO 

20.  Ml. two 


FAVOKKI»    UKAPK     RKUIOKS. 


Bull,  tin  Xo.  7  of  the  United  Sutes  De- 
partmeut  of  Agriculture,  on  the  subject  ol 
grapes  says:  "  lilack  rot  occurs  through- 
out the  rnilcd  Stiles,  east  of  the  Uocky 
mountains,  on  all  wild  and  cultivated  vines; 
black  rot  ia  the  most  serious  and  impor. 
taut  disease  of  the  viue  in  the  United 
Stales;  Knroptan  vines  are  more  subject  lo 
black  r<^t  than  .Vmericau;  all  i>oints  in  the 
United  Stales  where  the  ravages  of  black 
rot  are  most  severe,  the  summers  are  very 
warm  and  moist.  Tliis  is  the  case  especi- 
ally in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  aud 
the  Carolinns.  In  Western  New  York 
there  are  quilo  extensive  vineyards.  At 
this  point,  in  consequence  of  the  altitude 
and  exposure,  dews  and  uiisla  are  nire,  aud 
black  rot  uaases  bi.t  little  damage." 

Exemption  from  this  great  sconrge  of 
Ameiican  grape  growers',  ia  rurely  a  cause 
ol  gratitude  and  general  congratulation 
among  the  vineyardisla  of  our  favored 
Western  New  York  region.  Loug  may  it 
bt;  abseut  from  the  lake  shores  aud  vine 
clad  hills  oi  Keuka,  Seneca  and  Cunau- 
daigua. 


Sabecribe  for  the  Mbbcqant. 
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L.    G.    SRESOriCH  ^    CO., 

505  and  507  Sarsome  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN  CREEN  AND  CRIED  FRUITS,  NUTS,  Etc. 

DESICCATED  COCOASUT,    Maunfactaring  everj-  day.     Ask  jonr  Grocer  for 
Pioneer  brand.     It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.     Medals 

awarded    in    all    Fairs    where    exhibited. 


California's  Million  Dollar  Company: 


ii» 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


CAPITAL.  ASSETS. 

JANUAKY  1.  1S7.5 S    300,000  $    747,«8  45 

JANUARY   1,  ISso 750,000  1,180,017  00 

J.^NOARY  1,  1888 1,000,000  2,181,925  18 

Losses  Paid  in  Tweniy-flTe  Tears,  $7,500,000  00. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  WM.  J.  BUTTON,  Secretary, 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-Presideu,         B.  FAYMONVILLE.  -Asst.  Secretary. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch,- 
Walter  Baker  &,  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 

We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES! 

5000   Mission    Olive  Trees,  Crown  from   Hard-wood   Cut- 
tings, in  open  ground,  one  to  two,  and  two 
to  four  feet  high. 

■r        ALSO 

AND  A  

General  Assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

For  sale  by 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 


ynrserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
419   and   421   SANSOME    ST.,       .        -        -       - 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


SUBSCRIBE    FOR    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAN   FRAUCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

Sla.ir5F>ens    of    OAlifox*3aiA    wiia.es, 

51,  53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Union  Fonndry  Block,  SAN  FE.VNCISCO. 

699  Broadnay  cor.  Fourth,  »«   York  Cilj.      -     -    2r-31  River  St  .  riilc««o. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


•  PRODUCERS  OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

■\yine  Vaults  aiiJ  \\"miTiL-r  at  N^jiii  i.'itv. 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

I  HOSE.    PACKINC,    ETC." 

Rubber  lothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  [etc. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Boston  Eeltint,'  Co.,  and 
Faverweather  &  L&iJew 
fonuerly  J.  B,  Hoyt  &  Co. 


3    A    4    CALIFORNIA    STBEXT. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


cii.QAiudtttcfv 


thiufiiuul'Khvv 


,\CE 
o^>  -ARTIES 


.nV; 


'&:9^- 


MARKCT^SECONDST.S  A  N    FRANCIS  CO,C  ALIFQRN-IA. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET 
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XJo     XJo    iut  *U  \3r  AJK.  J-3  83 5 


BOOK  ANB   JOB    PRINTER, 


►j-^=. 


Printing    Executed    W^ith    Neatness 

and    Dispatch. 


1\IK3     F'OR     E:^~riivi/% 


==-«-= 


E.  €.  HUGHES, 

No.  511  Sansome  Street,  corner  Merchant, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Publisher  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant  and  other  papers,  magazines,  etc. 
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TO   WINE-MAKERS! 

The  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  altenlion 
of  Wiue  Miikn-n,  Dealers,  etc.,  to  the  suu- 
erior  merits  of  Chevallier-.Viipert's 

"OENOTANNIN." 

as  a  corrective  and  a  puiilier  to  all    liyhl 
Table  Wiius,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  liest  slated  as  follows  : 
/.     Being    used    at    the    lime    of 
crusliing  the  grapes  into  mast: 

It  regulates  aud  secures  the  p.  rfect  ler- 
mentation  of  the  must  into  wiue. 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  mjco- 
dermes  and  albumiuoias.  etc.,  aud  precipi- 
tates all  impurilies,  insoluble,  into  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  aud  diminishes  ihe  lees, 
leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  wine. 

The  wiue  being  freed   of   all   disturbing 
elements,  it  promotes  its  perfect   develop- 
ment  of    color   and    bouciuet,    of    natural 
strength  and  aroma. 
II.    Being    used     oti     fermented 

wines  before  the  second  Clarifi- 
cation: 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second  fermen- 
tation of  j'onug  wmes. 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the  wines 
which  may  have  been  lost  or  impaired  by 
imperfect  fermentation  or  treatment. 

It  strengthens  and  developes  their  natural 
color  and  aroma,  preparing  and  assisting 
them  for  thorough  clarification,  promoting 
their  development  and  improvement  in 
quality  and  aroma,  and  ripeninr]  them  for 
earlier  delivery. 

When  ordering  state  whether 
for  Red  or  White  Wines. 

PULVERINE 

The   Pulverine  is    a    Clarifying 

Powder,    which    is    greatly  appreciated 
abroad,  for  its  sure  and  iustaueous  action 

on  both  White  and  Red  Wines,    it 

has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  can  be  used 
in  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not  aftVct  the 
wine  in  any  way — never  imparts  a  disagree- 
able flavor,  as  is  often  the  case  when  other 
clirifiers  are  used,  such  as  eggs,  etc.  With 
Pulverine  success  is  certain,  aud  oth 
time  and  money  are  saved;  and  kept  per- 
fectly dry,  it  ret  lias  its  quality  for  any  length 
of  time. 
For  sale  in  tins  of  2  15  lbs.  each,  by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

.<«<>I.E    AVEMK. 

314 Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

'"STreatiae  on  the  making,  umtiiriiiy;  an  keeping' 
of  Claret  wiues.  by  tbe  Viscouut  Villa  JIaior.  Tram- 
ateJ  by  Rev.  John  J.  Bleasiijle,  D.  D.,  or^Anic  aii.i 
lyet,  (Bnologist,  otc. 

Priee   76   centa;    by   mail  SO  cents.     For  saie   h\ 

THE  SAN  FRANCIS  .0  MERCHANT. 

|BOX  aSGG,  Sao  Fraociaco,  Cal. 


.  1876  S.I.  XII.  f^^k 

I.  3.  iHns  a.     ^^^r 
Tbe  ladB&trioQi  never  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER, 

BROKERS   IN   REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Residence,  Business  ami  alanufaotunnL,' 
Property  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

And  Publishers  of  "Sonoma  County  Land  Kegisttr 
and  Santa  Rosa  Business  Directory." 


OFFICE,  - 


.  312  B  St 


Santa    Rosa,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

;A  16  PAGE  MONTHLY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  fruit-growi.;f;  btrlt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  experienced,  :rattical 
pomologists  on  the  editorial  stafif.  Ai;  ex- 
cellent grade  aud  text  book  for  tue  fruit- 
grower. Official  organ  of  the  Mouticello 
Grape  aud  Fruit  Groweru'  Association. 
A.geuta  wanted 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Trcatiie  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Makiug  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolph   K.   Flam  ant, 

or  Nnpn.  t'ni. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

For  Sale   al  Office  of  the  San  Peancisco 

MEnCHAXT. 


]^ONBSTELtIx; 


l[  \a'   ji..].   i    j    %'.. 


IMPOHTEliS  OF  ALL  EINDS  OF 

Priiitiii;;    nn<l    Wrappiiiip    Paper. 

401  &  403  SansomkSt.,  S.    F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWINft 

WITH    ILLUSTBATI0H8. 

B«ror«  tbe    Stnte  B  or  tl  call  oral 
■•olety,  February  29,  1SS4,  by 

FRES).    POHNDORFF. 


WUl  b«  muiea  bj  tbe  8.  f .  MmcHAHT  on  rec«tp|  H 
•0  «Wlf  Id  oo«  o'  Iwo-ceot  poiUf «  itAniM. 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAli  F.Vt'TOKS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

liOIIOllllll,    II.    I. 

—  AUK.ST8   FOR— 

AK.\LAU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAAI.HllU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONIAI'U  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAK  SIILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SUOAR  CO Maui 

UA K EE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION Maui 

IIAKKSSI'OAR  CO Kaua 

EALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

Arreiim  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(Pacific  Systkm.) 


TrHliiH   leave  aii<l   nre  tine  to  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

I.\!i'>JllTEi;  A.\I>  DEALEIl   IN 

BOOK,   NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPINS  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine.'. 
419  &  421  CLAY   STREET, 

A  few  doors  below  Sausoine  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Irrigatin?    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

AMI 

Boiiers. 

Complete    P^twer  aud 
Htitnpliig  PIttnts. 


Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


1856. 


PAPER. 

I».      T  ja.  "K"  Ij  O  II      cfc      CJO, 


1888. 


-} 
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'^  ARRIVH 


7  :!0  A 

7  :!0 » 

8.00  a 

0.00  a 

8.30  a 

10  ;iO  A 

■12.00  W 
'     1.00  !■ 

t     2.00  p 

3.00" 

3.00  K 

4.00  !■ 

4.30  1- 

•     4.30  m 

5.30  f 

7.00  p 

9.00  r 

_(  For  Haywaiils,  Nik-s,  and  ( 

(      San  Jose f 

t  For    Sacramento     and     for  ( 

'l      Redding  via  Oavia ( 

1  FnrMartini'Z.VuUcjo,  Santa  I 
I      K  sa  anil  CaliHiQ^'a l' 

iForNile-.SanJoBC.Rloi.'kton,'] 
tialt,  ione,  .Sacramento,  ;- 
Marysvilluand  Red  RlnfF.  ) 
(1.09  Ant'iU-s  Exi>rc8P.  fori 
'      Fres.no,      Santa     Lturbara ! 

f      and  Los  Anyclcs ) 

For  Haywurds  iind  Nilca 

For  Hay  wards  and  Niles 

SaLrunuiito  Ui\cr  Sttfinurs. . . 
1  Golden  Gate  Spciial,  for  ( 
'(  Council  Bluffij  and  Ilast..  \ 
i  For  Hay>*urds,  Nile»,   anu  (^ 

\     San  Jose 1 

_t  Ctntral    Atlantic    Express,  ( 

(     forUKdeuand  F-ast ) 

fFor  Stockton  and  gMilton;) 
<     for  Vallejo,     Santa  Rcaa  ;■ 

I     and  Calibto^a j 

I  For  Sacramento,  and  tor  | 
{  Kniifht's  Landint;  via  Davis  ) 
I  For    NUes,  San    Joee  and  I 

*t      Livermore f 

For  Hay  wards  and  Niles 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  for"i 
)  Sacramento,  Marysville,  f 
\     Reddin?,  Portland,  Pu-ret  f 

\     Sound  and  Eatit / 

/Sunset  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-'^ 
I  press,  for  Santa  Barbara,  | 
',  Los  Angeles,  Denting,  EI  [- 
I  Paao,  New  Orleans,  and  I 
V     F^st J 


•12.45  P 

7.1  r»  p 

«  15  p 
5.46  p 


2.1  J  P 

•3.45  y 

*  (J. I  0  A 

0.45  p 

9.45  a 

U.4GA 

10.15  a 


8.46  a 
7.45  a 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST  RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


:    3.00  a 
8.15  a 


For  Newark,  and  San  Jose 

For  Newark,  CentervilleSan 

Jose,     Felton.       Boulder 

Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz,. . 

For  Centerville,  San  Joee, 

I     Felton,     Boulder    Creek 

(       nd  Santa  Cruz 

I  For  Centerville,  San  Jose, 
i      Almaden,  and  Los  Gatos 


A  for  Morning.  P  for  Afternoon. 

'Sundays  excepted,    tSaturdays  only.   ^Sundays  only. 

**Monc'ays  excepted,  gSaturdays  excepted. 

11  Fridays  only. 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 
for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner    First  and  Brannan  sta. 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M..  for 

TOHOHA/WA    au<l    RONtiKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae 


Manufaoturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Pauer   of  all   kinds. 


STEAM  RR 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Haidware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

:e= -<f^  ^  IE  IS 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Pioneer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  :LAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OCEANIC WEDNESDAY .  FEB.  1 3th 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  MAR.  'ind 

liELGIC THVRSDAY.  MAR.  20th 

ARABIC SATIKDAY.  APRIL  Bth 

'iCEANlC TUESDAY,  APRIL  23rd 

GAELIC SATURDAY,  MAY  11th 

BELGIC SATUHDA V,  MAY  25th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
^ale  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74, 
corner  Fourth  aud  Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  frcii:ht  apply  to  the  Tratiic  Manat^cr  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
No. '202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  n.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Apent. 
GEO.  H.  RICE.  Traffic  Manaeer. 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Grape  Culture  M  Wine  Making 

IN      I'AMFOKNIA. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  Wine  Maker. 

BY    PROF.    GEORGE     HUSMANN 


For  sale  at  this  office.  Pricp  $2,  by  mail 
$2,10.  Handsomely  bonnd  in  cloth 
Address, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

^        P.  O.  BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
NOTE:— All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the    ash 
or  sent  C.  O.  D. 
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.THE     ONLY  Iv^ITICDLTDRAL    PAPER    INfiTHE     STATE. 


Devoted  to  Viticulture,  Olive  Culture,  aud  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XXI,  NO    II. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  FEBRUARY  15,  1889. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


ITALIAN  VITICULTURE. 


Cl'LTIVATIO.V  AM>  i*Kui>irri»:«  OF 

THK   *I.\K.    UITII    CIIAKVCTER 
IMTIO    UF    W1!VF.S. 


Aa    Iut<»ro<iilii;r    .trt'oiiiit   oT   Ihe    Wliif 

luJiittry.    f'iiriii*tlieU  by    Cli*>  4>ou- 

eriti  ItnllHU    Wliie  iir^ivkem^ 

AttHurlitllou. 


[Continueil  from  pft^o  1-13.] 


sotrra  uei)itebra}«ean. 

The  soathorn  portiia  of  the  Peuiusulfi 
bordtrriug  oo  tbu  Tyrrheuian  sea,  cousli 
tates  the  tt.uth  agrieiiUaral  section  of  the 
kiugdom.  aud  incladcs  the  proviuces  of 
Caserta.  Naples.  Benevento,  Avclliuo,  Sal- 
erno, Pot  nza,  Basilicata,  Co^eoza,  Catnn- 
Ziiro,  auti  l^'t'ggio,  the  last  three  foriuiii;^ 
Calabria. 

While  Piiglia  is  distiugnisbt  d  for  Ihi- 
oouceutratiou  of  i;s  caUur*',  nud  eBpeciuHy 
in  the  districts  aroaud  Barletta,  this  teulh 
region  is,  ou  the  contrary,  characterised  by 
the  wide  diffusion  of  wiue  caltnro  througb- 
OQt  iU  11  hole  cxttnt,  from  the  Abnizzi  to 
the  extreuiity  of  Calubria.  But  iu  uo  dis- 
trict is  the  vine  cultivat-d  bo  t  xclufiivt-ly  as 
to  give  A  siifplns  of  three  or  four  hnudrid 
thon»aud  h  ctolitres  of  wine  for  expoita. 
lion,  as  is  the  case  in  Piiglia  and  tht- 
Abrnzzi,  and  in  many  dibtheis  iu  Sicily. 

This  r<  giou  is  very  uiouutaiuuus,  with  a 
large  numb  r  of  vaDeyH  aud  slopeA,  having 
a  variable  lainfall,  but  on  an  average  more 
abundant  than  iu  PagtJa  It  therefore 
pussesHes  varions  coiiditiuuB  for  prodnclioii 
We  must  also  add  th.it  the  culture  exti'Lds 
from  the  Bca  coa»t  to  the  sumuiits  of  the 
Appi-niu>s,  which  r*ir*.-ly  touch  1,000  metrt-s 
in  altiiudr'.  aud  const  qticutty  a  gr^nt  vari- 
ety of  wiLeB  are  htre  productd. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  common  wiut-K 
which  are  produced  and  consumed  locally, 
allhuugh  alightly  diffetf nt  iu  character, 
there  are  some  which,  from  very  aucieni 
times,  have  b<;cn  greatly  renowned.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  of  the:te  Faler- 
so;  and  (here  are  to-day  still  vxcelleut 
qualities  which  are  well  kuDwn  to  Italian 
and  ft>reigu  conHamtr^i,  such  ab  the  wiues 
proiluced  near  Muunt  Vesuvius,  and  those 
of  th«-  Islands  of  Capri,  Iscbia,  Sec. 

Taking  a  rapid  review,  the  wiuts  pro- 
duced   on    the    plains    of    the    proviucei'. 


Caserta,  Naples,  and  Salerno,  are  the  first. 
H<'re  the  gn-at  fertility  of  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally utilized  by  the  cultivatiou  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  and  other  heibaceons  crops. 
The  vine  here  is  considered  a  second  class 
culture,  and  is  generally  associiited  with 
trees,  and  it  sometimes  develops  itself  to 
sucb  a  height  as  to  have  uo  equal  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  P^niusula,  or  iu  any 
other  country.  The  inhabitants  ot  the  dis- 
trict are  content  to  cultivate  the  vine  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  providing  them  with 
a  snfficit-ntly  cheap  and  stimulating  btVcr- 
age.  The  great  bulk  of  these  wiufs  are  uf 
course  cousamed  locally.  In  a  few  very 
exceptional  cases,  however,  they  are  ex- 
ported to  other  provinces,  but  only  in  small 
quantities. 

To-day,  much  more  than  ever,  the  light 
wines  of  these  districts  are  mixed  with  the 
stronger  qualities  of  Puglia,  Calabria,  aud 
Sicily. 

Only  in  years  of  exceptional  abuuduuee, 
are  the  wiues  exported  from  this  district  iu 
auything  like  large  quantities,  and  at  very 
low  prices,  and  thtu  they  are  generally 
^eut  to  France,  but  as  they  contain  only  a 
Very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  Eometimes 
only  5  to  7  per  cent.,  they  are  nstd  solely 
(or  the  fabrication  of  cheap  table  wiues. 

Tht-re  are,  howevt-r,  iu  the;  e  provinces 
several  valleys  and  hills  where  wines  of 
.snperior  value  are  produced,  but  their  quan- 
tity is  small. 

The  old  Falerno  and  Formtano,  and  many 
t.'ther  fine  wines  were  produced  in  Campania 
Felix,  and  cKptcially  iu  the  district  at  pres- 
ent kur)wn  aa  Gaeta;  but  from  the  evidence 
of  the  old  writers,  who  record  that  these 
wiues,  mixed  with  ice  water,  were  druuk 
at  table,  it  seems  they  were  very  different 
from  the  table  nines  consumed  to-day.  The 
grapes  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines 
until  late  in  autnnin,  and  gathered  when 
dead  ripe,  the  juice  of  the  grapi-u  being  con- 
sequently Very  rich,  as  is  done  to-day  for 
making  Tukay,  Chateau  Yquem,  and  some 
Italian  wiues  called  Forzati.  The^e  mnea 
were  kept  a  very  long  time;  occasioualty, 
iu  the  best  old  Komau  familes,  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  according  to  the  place  and 
year  of  production  differed  greatly  in  style. 
The  most  lubciou^  and  syruppy,  notwith- 
standing the  high  temperature  to  which 
they  Were  submitted,  remained  very  sweet 
and  sometimes  assumed  a  houey-like  flavor. 
All  Were  rich  stiong  wines,  possessiug  a 
high  degree  of  alcoholic  strength,  but  vary- 


ing, of  course,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  remained  free. 

How  many  were  the  urns,  amphorae,  aud 
dolium);  iu  which  the  wiues  kept  wtlt,  and 
how  many  on  the  contrary  turned  the  wines, 
is  not  recorded  by  the  apcient  writers;  but 
it  must  be  presumed  that  the  proportionate 
quantity  of  wine  which  went  bad  was  very 
large — first,  b.-cause  of  the  nature  of  the 
products  aud  of  the  cellars  in  which  they 
were  kept,  and  secondly,  bicanso  of  the 
practice  which  has  been  banded  down  by 
them  to  the  present  time  of  adding  concen- 
trated must,  salt,  £c.,  which  was  naturally 
done  for  their  better  preservation. 

The  localities  in  which  the  old  Falerno 
was  produced  are  to-day  almost  uninhabit- 
ed, and  surrounded  by  malarious  districts. 
Neither  this  nor  many  other  old  wines  can 
be  easily  produced  now;  but  there  is  no 
need  for  them,  as  all  which  are  appreciated 
to  any  extent  have  been  well  reproduced 
by  some  Neapolitan  establishments,  as  for 
instance,  Giuseppe  Scala,  Pasquale  Scala, 
J.  Uouff,  &c.  Returning  to  the  wines  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Caserta,  Naples,  and 
Salerno,  it  is  still  customary  to  concentrate 
by  fire,  a  portion  of  the  must.  With  regard 
to  the  quantities  produced,  it  mast  be 
saiJ  that  if  these  provinces  sometimes  ex- 
port wines,  thi  quantity  imported  for  home 
consumption  is  very  much  larger.  How- 
ever, Salefuo,  besides  Naples,  begins  to 
supply  the  wholesale  trade  with  considera- 
ble quantities. 

The  isles  of  Capri  and  Ischia.  the  dis- 
tricts surrounding  Mount  Vesavias  aud 
Pozzuoli,  can  produce  splendid  wines  for 
exportation. 

Tho  provinces  of  Avellino  and  Potenza 
(Basilicata)  produce  a  good  quantity  of 
table  wines,  aud  in  a  few  localities  also 
mixing  aud  bLndiug  wiues.  The  Rionero, 
Bii^ile,  aud  Tauraso  are  well  known  wines. 
They  are  produced  partially  from  the  fruit 
of  viues  associated  in  their  culture  witli 
tree  ,  and  partially  from  viues  cultivated 
exclusively,  which  system  is  extending, 
especially  iu  that  portion  of  the  province 
nearest  Puglia.  These  two  proviuces  pro- 
duce more  than  they  consume,  aud  for 
some  years  past  bare  sold  the  surplus  in 
the  Neapolitan  aud  Veneliau  markets.  In 
the  province  of  Beuevento  more  white  wines 
are  produced  than  in  the  two  last  named, 
but  it  exports  only  a  small  quantity,  al- 
though, fioin  what  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  prices  are  generally  moderate 
aud  uniform. 


We  have  been  able  to  obtain  very  little 

I  information  with  regard  to  the  composition 

^  of  the  vines  of  these  provinces,  as  they 
have  very  rarely  been  brought  to  exhibi- 
tions, and  very  few  analyses  of  them  have 
been  made. 

The  three  provinces  forming  Calabria, 
represent  a  speciul  feature.  Calabria  is 
the  Magna  Grecia  of  ancient  limes,  the 
fertility  of  which  was  proverbial. 

In  olden  times  the  flat  country  was  thick- 
ly populated,  but  to-day  it  is  malarious  and 
entirely  unpopulated,  with  the  exception  of 
that  [art  nearest  to  Rt-ggio.     It  is  therefore 

I  very  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
of  the  wines  now  produced  there  come  from 

,  localities  widely  different  from  those  which 
supplied  the  wiues  which  ministered  to  the 
pleasures  of  Sybaris  and  the  other  famooa 
cities  of  Greek  origin  on  the  Ionian  coast. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  present 

.  wine  culture  in  Calabria,  according  to  what 
we  have  noted  de  visa  and  the  information 
received  from  those  districts  we  did  not 
visit,  is  the  partial  character  of  the  cultiva- 
tion.    The   visitor,    after   passing   through 

•  miles  and  miles  of  country  without  seeing 
any  vines  whatever,  suddenly  comes  upon 
a  large  district  with  extensive  vineyards. 
Sometimes  the  vine  is  associated  in  its  cul- 

I  tare  with  fig  and  olive  trees,  but  wherever 
vineyards  occur  they  extend  over  an  exten- 

,  sivearea.  It  may  be  said  that  every  district 
and  almost  every  commune  ht»  a  certain 
group  of  vineyards,  carefully  kept.  The 
extensiou  of  the  vine  culture  some  yeari 
ago,  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
aumptiou  of  each   little  district;  but  after 

;  finding  a  meaus  of  conveying  the  products 
to  the  coast  aud  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, which  unite  these  provinces  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  viuej'ards,  iu 
those  localities  most  favored  by  nature,  be- 

,  came  so  extensive  that  a  regular  export  waa 
created,  the  wines  Wing  conveyed  by  smalt 
ships  to  Messiua  and  Naples,  or  sent  by 
rail  to  the  North  of  Italy. 

The  localities  which  have  tb^  largest 
surplna  of  pine,  are  the  two  districts  of 
Caslrovillari  and  Bossano;  the  commnoea 
of  Ciro.  Sambiase,  Palmi,  Campo,  jec,  also 
export  a  considerable  qaautity  of  valua- 
ble wines. 

The  wines  of  Calabria,  considered  as  a 
whole,  are  the  strongest  of  the  Penuiusola. 
In  this  region,  light  wiues  are  rarer  and 
ledii-  kuowu  than  in  any  other.  There  may 
Ih)    frequently  found   here,  blending   winea 
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of  a  class  which  could  only  be  equnled  by 
ft  few  vineyards  near  Biirlettu;  and  if  the 
deuiftud  of  Ihe  northern  provinces  isgreatir 
for  the  wines  of  Pugliu  Ihau  fur  thesn^  it 
must  not  bo  atliibuted  to  a  siiptriority  in 
quality,  but  to  the  large  jiroductiju  of  that 
province. 

Besides  blending  wines,  Calabria,  espec- 
ially at  con?idt-rabIe  altitudes,  produces 
Ked  Table  wines,  which  develop  of  them- 
selves in  ^Ue  first  year  a  bouquet  equal  to 
that  which  in  other  provinces  require  a 
long  time  and  great  care  to  attain.  The 
Special  AViues,  dry  or  sweet,  also  produced 
in  Calabria,  possess  such  sti'eiigth,  aroma, 
and  bouquet,  as  to  prove  that  the  favora- 
ble conditions  of  the  climate  and  soil  ought 
to  be  largely  utilized  for  producing  this 
class  of  wines.  The  sweet  wines  of  Gerace 
have  already  gained  a  sound  reputation. 
Calabria  also  prepans  a  large  quantity  of 
dry  raisins  (called  iu  the  country  Zibibbo), 
which  are  exported  iu  bulk,  or  neatly  pack- 
ed in  elegant  boxes,  to  Naples;  this  proves 
bLilt  more  how  well  Calabria  i'!  by  nature 
adapted  to  supply  sweet  and  special  wiues. 
If  Calabria  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
wine  trade  to  the  extent  its  merits  deserve, 
it  is  because  the  enterprise  and  the  initia- 
tive spirit  of  the  people  is  not  very  great, 
and  the  large  wine  merchants  prefer  to  go 
where  the  largest  emporia  are  to  be  found 
and  the  transport  of  goods  is  easiest.  At 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wines  of 
this  region,  it  must  be  said  that  those  of 
the  plains  around  Caserta,  Naples,  and 
Salerno,  range  from  the  lowest  degree  of 
alcoholic  strength  to  11  per  cent ;  their 
acidity  is  generally  very  moderate ;  the 
wiues  are  naturally  light  and  dry,  but,  with 
the  addition  of  concentrated  must,  ralher 
sweet  wiues  with  a  large  body  may  fre- 
quently be  found. 

The  wines  of  Pozzuoli  generally  possess 
from  11  to  13  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  Special  Wines  of  the 
neighboihood  of  Naples,  twenty  analyses 
of  Lacrima  Christi  gave  the  average  alco- 
hoUc  strength  as  li  to  25  per  cent.,  acidity 
7.57  per  mille,  and  dry  residue  31.9  per 
mille.  The  Falerno  of  the  present  'time 
contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  pres'  rves  always  the  characteristic  of  a 
very  dry  wine;  Capri  possesses  au  average 
of  liJ.4  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  G.5  per  mille 
ftcidity,  aud  from  25  to  28  per  mille  dry 
residue. 

What  is  known  as  Vtsuvio  is  similar  to 
Capri.  The  Moscati  and  Malvasie  ooutaiu 
from  12%  to  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  from 
7%  to  eight  per  mille  of  acidity,  and  from 
31  to  40,  50,  aud  GO  per  mille  of  dry  resi- 
due, according  (o  the  year  and  the  quantity 
of  free  sugar  present.  Very  few  analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  wines  of  other  dis- 
tricts in  this  province;  those  which  we  have 
obtained  are  given  in  the  following  figures: 
Red  Table  Wines  usually  contain  from  10 
to  12%  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  iu  Calabria 
it  is  very  rarely  we  find  wines  with  au  alco- 
holic strength  inferior  to  11%  per  cent.; 
more  frequently  they  show  13  or  14  per 
cent.,  while  the  blending  qualities  possess 
&B  much  as  15  per  cent.  They  are  always 
moderate  in  acidity,  and  contain  large 
quantities  of  dry  residue. 

The  temperature  during  the  vintage  be- 
ing rather  high,  and  the  winter  mild,  the 
special  wiues  of  Calabria  decompose  in  the 
first  month  sufficient  sugar  to  quickly  make 
them  vt-ry  alcoholic  aud  easy  to  ketp.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  st-^ady 
supply  of  wiuLB  of  a  oertaia  style,  without, 
T^'asting  the  grapes,  as  is  the   case  ia  the 


northern  couutrics,  Calabria  is  able  much 
bitter  than  any  other  region  previously 
described,  to  supply  agreeable  special  wiues, 
which  quickly  develop  their  bouquet, at  low 
prices. 

Another  peculiarity,  which  ia  also  com- 
mon to  Sicily,  is  the  very  rapid  fermenta- 
tion whieh  the  black  grape  juice  undergoes, 
as  is  also  the  case  when  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain wine  of  a  very  dense  color,  fit  for  blend- 
ing purposes. 

Going  from  north  to  south  of  the  king- 
dom, we  observe  that  the  grapes  improve 
iu  color  as  we  proceed.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  grapes  coutaiuiug  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  color,  with  only  24  hours  fermenta- 
tion, will  give  iu  Calabria  a  wiue  much 
more  intense  in  color  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  eame  in  Puglia,  Castelii  Ro- 
mani,  or  iu  Tiedmont,  with  3,  15,  aud  20 
days'  fermeutatiou  resptctively. 

The  avtrage  production  of  wiue  iu  the 
nine  provinces  uf  this  region,  is  estimated 
as  follows: — 


Hectolitres. 

Caeerta 380,800 

Naples G-->4,3l»U 

f^'alerno 790, ^Oii 

Eenevento l'^4,5lM. 

Avel  ino 776,800 

I'otenza 636,«0l  i 

C03-nza 8'J3,30l 

Catanzaro 1  »8, 100 

Keijjfio  Calabro 2911,50(1 


Districts. 


Totalaveragt  for  Southern  Mediterranean  4,615.yue 
The  comparison  of  this  production  with 
the  population  of  each  district  is  given  be- 
low:— 

Average 
production  per 
InbabitiDt. 

Litres. 

Caserta 41 

Gacta 5'j 

Nola 1)2 

Piedlmonte  d'AIife 79 

Sora 4.5 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Caserta 53 

Casoria 113 

Castellamare  di  Stabljia 61 

Naples 15 

Pozzuoli.......    374 

Average  for  the  Provioce  of  Naples G'2 

Campacrna , 1 97 

Sala  ConaiUna 99 

tifvlerno J44 

Vallo  (iella  Lucaijla 114 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Salerno 144 

Bene  veil  to 04 

Ccrrcto  Sannila. 3h 

Bartolo  in  Galdo 49 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Beaevento 5li 

Ariano  di  Puglia 171 

Avellino  043 

S.  Angelo  dei  liomb 105 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Ave!lino 198 

Lagonegro 78 

Matera m 

-Melfi 193 

Pottnza 114 

jt^  Average  for  the  Province  of  Potcuza 121 

Caiitroviilari 279 

Husenra 83 

Faola 170 

Rossano 291 
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Catanzaro 48 

Cotronc ,,, 51 

Monteleone  di  Cat 39 

Nicastro , 73 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Catanzara 182 

Gerace 65 

Palme 102 

Keggio  di  Calabria V.  74 

Average  for  the  Province  of  Reggio  Cal 80 

Total  average  for  the  Southern  Mediterranean 
Region 100 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  important  establishments  which  export 
their  wines  to  foreign  countries: — 

Visocchi  Bros.,  Atina,  red  table  and 
sparkling  wines. 

Marquis  Latiano,  Mercato  S.  Severino, 
red  table  wines. 

Barra  &  Solimene,  Avellino. 

Societa  Euologica  Avelliuese,  Avellino, 
re  1  table  wiues, 

lug.  Luigi  PircagBo.Prato  d'Avelliuo,  red 
table  wines. 


Xapoli,  Lauzara  &   Co.,  Sa- 
(Salerno), 


Societa 
leruo. 

Autonia    Ippoiito,     Aeqnuia 
table  and  bleudiug  wines. 

De  Bonis  Bros.,  Pietragalla  (Basilicata) 

Giacobini  Bro-^.,  Altamonte  (Calabria) 
various  wines. 

Kenda  Bros  ,  Sambiase,  blending  wines 

Cosciuft  Gerolamo,  Nicastro,  blending 
winefl. 

Marabito  B-os.,  Mongiune  (Calabria), 
red  table  wiuf  s. 

Cav.  Nuuziaute,  Ferdiuando  di  Ri  g- 
gio,  blending  wiues. 

Genoveae  Zetbi,  Palmi. 

The  principal  establishments  in  Naplen 
which  produce  aud  sell  Table  and  Special 
wines  are: — 

J.  Roufif,  Giuseppe  Scala.Pasquale  Scala. 

In  Torre  pi  I  Greco: — 

Giovanni  Attanasio,  Turese  &  Vitiello. 
[  To  be  continued.  ] 


COTXOX  SEEP. 


Average  for  the  Province  of  Cosenza. . 


The  cottou  seed  which  of  late  years  La 
been  put  to  such  profitable  uses  is  steadil.> 
incn  asing  iu  popularity,  says  the  CouimeT 
cial  Bulletin.  Heretofore  the  seed  iift-r  !)■ 
iug  taken  from  the  cotton  boll  was  throw 
away,  but  now  it  is  about  all  put  to  use  an 
readily  sold.  From  this  valuable  seed  i 
extracted  the  much  usrd  cotton  seed  nil,  aui 
from  the  residuum  are  obtaiut^d  cotton  an- 
meiil,  cotton  seed  bran, and  cotton  seed  hull 
ashes.  The  seed  after  being  taken  fron 
the  cotton  gin  goes  through  a  "linter  ma- 
chine,"which  takes  oflfthe  short  staple  cut toi 
which  the  gin  does  not  remove .  This  short 
staple  cotton  is  sold  mostly  to  concerns  who 
use  it  for  cottou  batting.  It  is  also  used 
for  othtr  purposes.  After  all  the  fibre  is 
taken  ofi',  the  bare  seed  is  cracked  aud  the 
kernel  is  separated  from  the  hull.  Thi 
kernel  is  then  ground  aud  put  under  severe 
heat  or  cooked.  In  the  heated  state  the 
most  oil  can  be  extracted,  and  it  is  there- 
fore put  into  a  large  iron  caldrou  and  is 
subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure.  When 
thoroughly  pressed,  the  residue  or  meal  is 
in  the  form  of  cake.  Cotton  seed  oil  is 
used  for  numerous  purposes,  and  it  is  dis 
placing  other  popular  oils,  owing  to  its 
cheapness  aud  healthfulness,  as  it  is  purely 
a  vegetable  oil.  This  variety  of  oil  is  used 
largely  by  lard  manufacturers,  who  adulter- 
ate their  lard  with  it. 

Although  most  people  would  prefer  pure 
lard,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cottou  seed  oil 
adulterated  with  the  hog  fat  lard  improves 
the  quality  of  the  stock.  The  hog  lard 
contains  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as 
the  seed  extract,  and  consequently  one 
pound  of  adulterated  cotton  seed  oil  goes 
much  further  than  the  pure  stock.  Largr 
quantities  of  the  seed  oil  are  yearly  shipped 
from  this  country  to  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean,  where  olive  oil  is  produced. 
It  is  ustd  almost  wholly  there  to  adulterate 
the  olive  oil,  which  is  then  sold  both  in 
this  country  aud  iu  Europe,  as  olive  oil 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Most 
of  the  sardiuis  are  now  packed  in  this  uew 
oil,  and  it  proves  to  be  successful.  Bakers 
also  buy  barrels  of  the  liquid,  which  they 
advantageously  use  iu  substitution  for  the 
more  costly  lards  and  greasLS.  Chemists 
and  druggists  use  considerable  also.  The 
white  or  refined  stock  is  used  to  quite  an 
extent  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  for 
lamp  oil.  Although  the  cost  is  much  high- 
er than  petroleum,  the  saf<  ly  of  the  vari^-ty 
is  preferable  to  the  more  explosive  kero- 
sene.    The  crude  stock  is  used  esteneively 


in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  as  is  also  the 
foots  or  residue  left  after  the  oil  is  made. 
As  above  stated,  after  the  oil  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  the  ktrne!.  the  cakt  d  meal 
is  left  as  ft  residue.  About  150  mills  which 
ulilize  th<3  cottou  seed,  use  both  productF, 
the  c'il  and  residue  or  m«al.  Mot^t  of  the 
residue  is  sent  to  EugUud  in  cake  form, 
where  the  farmtrs  crack  it  aud  feed  their 
cattly  with  it.  A  largo  amount  has  been 
^atisfuctori'y  used  in  the  West,  and  now  it 
is  being  sold  in  this  market,  it  is  claimed, 
quite  successfully.  This  meal  is  claimed 
to  iKcA  all  others  as  feed  for  cattle.  That 
used  iu  this  country  i-i  not  iu  the  cake  form, 
but  j^rouud,  and  now  brings  from  $2G  to 
$2G.50  pc  r  ton.  Last  yt-ar  the  prices  rang- 
-d  from  $23.50  to  $24  per  tou.  the  advance 
being  caus^-d  b,  an  unprecedented  foreiga 
lemand.  Cottou  seed  meal  is  uot  only 
■laim  1,1  to  b.  b  Iter,  but  also  cheaper  than 
oth  r  m.-aU.  In  St.  Ljui^i  Ih  re  is  si  uated 
t  mill  which  luiik  s  cottou  seed  Irm  from 
-he  huIN,  and  claims  that  it  is  superior  to 
•lh<-r  c.»ur.-ij  f  ^-i  d,  and  c  *.sts  much  l-sf, 
nin^ii-g  .lb  Mit  $21.50  per  ton.  \Iost  of  the 
liills  burn  th^-  ha  Uof  iha  seed  for  fu.l  ar.d 
lell  it  for  fc-rtilizi  ig  parposts.  These  ash  8 
■  re  b.iighi  by  f.ttm.rs  ia  euujauctiou  with 
he  meal  aud  mixed  by  them  for  fertilizer. 
I'his  mixture  is  said  to  coutaiu  au  abund- 
lUCd  of  pot;i,h  and  phos]jbonc  acid,  whi  h 
uavc  vt-ry  powt-rful  ft-rtiliziug  propertiep. 
i'he  ash.  s  are  worth  from  :J3J  to  §32  per 
ton.  This  fi-rtilizer  is  uot  exporttd,  but 
ised  here  in  this  country,  mostly  in  the 
Jonutcticut  Vidley,  by  the  raisers  of  tobac- 
;o.  The  .supply  is  limited,  and  dealers  say  ' 
hey  could  have  sold  twice  as  mueh  if  they 
had  it. 


AN     IMSIEKSE    EI^TKRPUISE:. 


The  Agricultuml  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  and  Wiue  Land  Compauy  htid 
a  session  this  week  at  the  farm  and  gave, 
orders  to  the  superintendent  to  engage  a 
large  force  of  teams  aud  men  immediately 
in  addition  to  the  force  now  at  work,  and 
the  work  of  plowing,  scraping,  leveling  and 
plauting  this  season  will  now  begin  in  earn- 
est. The  olive  trees,  about  3UO0  in  numbtr 
to  be  planted  ou  the  knoll,  on  which  the 
Superintendent's  house  stands,  have  arrived 
aud  will  be  immediately  set  out.  The  two. 
immense  rams,  for  famishing  the  knoll 
aud  reservoirs  with  water,  have  been  put  into 
position.  The  acreage  devoted  to  raisin-^ 
grapes  and  oranges  will  be  largely  increased, 
the  next  few  months.  The  orange  trees 
already  set  out  are  doing  well  aud  are  grow.. 
iug  eveu  in  wiuter.  The  compauy  is  much 
encouraged  with  its  success  so  far  and  will 
increase  the  size  of  its  orange  orchard  and 
raisin  vineyard  as  rapidy  us  possible.  It 
has  both  the  confidence  uud  capital  to  show 
what  this  section  of  country  cuu  do  at  frmt 
raising. 


Pull  Down  The  Bltnds — Aa  ingenious 
device  for  controlling  excitable  horses  has 
been  inveuted,  says  the  Indiana  Furnitr^ 
It  is  attached  to  the  brow-buud  of  the  bridle 
and  a  light  but  firm  cord  ruus  through  loops 
aloug  the  reius  to  the  hand  piece.  "In 
case  of  a  fright  full  the  cord,  and  instantly 
the  horse  is  blindfolded.  This  diverts  his 
attmtion  from  the  object  of  fright  and 
puts  him  into  another  train  of  thought^ 
Let  go  the  cord  aud  the  double  spring  in- 
stantly withdraws  the  blinds  from  ihe  eyes 
and  rolls  them  out  of  sight.  This  device  is 
uot  clumsy  and  does  not  clog  in  action." 


Feb.  16,  1889 


SAN   FKAUCISCO   MEKCHANT. 
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THE    OLIVE. 


Roitl"    TliPMr.'llrHl   mil    PriirllPUl    Vlp»«i 
Ke;cnr.llu;e     lU     C'lilll^nlluii. 

(By  Arthur  Tkppln  M&rvin  ] 

There  is  perhaps,  uo  variely  of  frnii  oul- 
tore  in  the  State  that  is  at  the  pr-st-ut 
time  ntlrttcllug  luoru  notioo  Ihnu  the  ulivi>. 
At  the  same  lime  to  all  txccpl  the  Dursi-ry- 
niau  ftuil  owmr  of  the  olivo  rauch,  it  is  bat 
Utile  iiuderstood.  Tht-  iut  rt-st  io  its  cul- 
ture is  mauift  atiiig  itat-lf  iu  varioim  wft\8: 
the  tostiiuony  of  nuy  proprietor  of  au  oliv^- 
farm  ou  this  huIJ  ct  :b  greeilily  cauuht  a(; 
tho  lists  of  all  uursi-riiB  sh*»w  it;  the  Uitf 
display  at  the  Mtchauifs'  Fair  thin  htim- 
mer,  where  an  exhibit  from  the  Quito  Farm 
of  an  olire  tree,  oil  auil  proci'fSt-H,  and  the 
large  crowds  it  attracted  all  go  to  show 
that  iu  the  miiidn  of  many  practical  men 
the  olive  is  already  conKidtT'd  as  one  of 
the  large  industrit-s  of  the  State.  Igno- 
rauctt  ou  this  subject  is  peih.ips  tho  only 
reason  that  deters  many  from  s.:ting  the 
olive  out;  it  is  therefore  with  pleiisure  that 
we  hail  a  work  ou  the  subj>-ct,  written  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  studied 
the  olive  with  such  close  atteution  both  iu 
Italy  and  at  home,  aud  whose  kuowledge 
now  given  to  the  public  must  add  materi- 
ally to  the  development  of  its  cnlture  iu 
the  Unit*  d  States. 

Mr.  Marvin  iu  hia  introduction  v.  ry  ap- 
propriately dedicates  his  work  to  Mr.  Kl- 
wood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  is  the 
ackuowledged  father  of  American  olive 
colture  in  Califoruia,  Ue  refers  to  the  in- 
terest he  has  taken  in  the  olive  since  1882, 
when  his  friend,  Mr.  Kdwurd  E  Goodrich, 
purchased  the  Quito  Olive  Farm  in  Santa 
Claru  vulleVt  and  diiriug  whose  absence  iu 
Europe  of  four  years  he  took  directiou  of. 
His  knowledge  of  Spanish  led  him  to  study 
the  writers  in  that  tot  gue,  aud  through 
the  kiudufbfl  of  his  frieud  iu  translutiug 
the  valuable  information  contained  iu  the 
works  of  Prof.  Caruso  of  Pisa,  also  of 
Siguor  Guilio  C  ppi  and  the  manual  of 
Signor  Uiflullo  Pccori  of  Florence,  the 
leading  uurseryomu  of  Italy.  The  last 
work  U  still  unpublished,  but  permission 
has  Bern  given  his  friend,  Mr.  Goodrich, 
(who  has  been  spending  bis  four  years  in 
Italy  studying  thn  olive  cnlture)  to  make 
use  of  his  manuscript.  These  works,  to 
gether  with  many  others  iu  French  am) 
the  (xperiuce  of  the  late  foreman  of  the 
Qnito  Farm,  Siguor  Ludovico  Gaddi,  a 
native  of  thi^  province  of  Lucca,  and  one, 
as  the  Italians  say, ''born  under  the  olive," 
have,  with  his  much  study,  made  Ibis 
work  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  book  is  a  tasteful  volume  of  Hfi 
pages,  t>onnd  iu  green  cloth,  aud  combints 
Talnable  plates,  of  The  various  species,  the 
mode  of  pri«niug  aud  grtiftirg,  its  pests, 
etc.,  all  taken  from  works  prepared  by  the 
Agricultural  D-partment  of  the  Italian 
Govemmeut. 

The  headings  of  the  chapters  are  well 
6electfd.  That  of  the  first  runs:  "The 
trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  tiuoint  a 
king  over  them,  tiud  thi-y  said  auto  the 
olive  tree,  nign  thou  over  us." 

HerodoHB  tells  us  that  in  his  time  in 
Athens  the  olive  was  cultivated,  and  iu 
laws  of  SoloD,  six  centuries  before  Christ, 
its  culture  is  meution*  d.  The  Romans 
used  it  in  the  gymnasium,  and  sold  the 
scrapings  of  the  citizens  exercising  there 
(or  60,000  sfsterces.  These  scrapings 
were  suppoped  to  bo  endowed  with  great 
curative  proiK-rties.  The  ancients  regarded 
the  olive   with    reverence    and    awe;    the 


Greeks  drdicated  it  to  V'intrva.  and  the 
Romans  mit^gled  the  leaves  in  tho  tri 
iimphal  crowns  of  their  defenders. 
CTbe  aneieuts  used  the  oil  for  anointing 
the  body,  but  the  modern  usts  ore  for  food, 
liyhl,  soap,  dyeing,  perfumery,  drugs,  the 
mnnnfActnre  of  cloih,  mHohine  oil,  and  a 
host  of  olht  r  ways. 

The  demitnd  for  olive  oil  grrntly  excetd-* 
the  prodnctiou.  Italy  comes  first,  and 
produced  in  1880,  80,0(K).000  gallcns, 
which  is  the  highest  return,  and  devotes 
2,2oO.OOO  acres  to  its  culture.  Spain  while 
producing  150,000  gallons,  exports  only 
10.000  galious  ou  accouut  of  it^  uumarke^. 
able  quality. 

France  produces  9.000,000  gallons,  but 
altogether  the  three  countries  do  not  export 
more  thau  30, OU().(K)0  gallons  of  oil,  most  of 
wtich  goes  to  France,  while  little  or  none 
linds  its  way  to  this  couutry  that  has  not 
passed  though  the  hands  of  the  ''doctor'* 
iu  adulteriitiou.  The  California  grown 
ulive  shows  a  marked  difference  iu  point  of 
size  to  the  lUilian.  a  tree  at  ten  years  old 
being  both  larger  and  more  productive. 
The  author  puts  its  possible  period  of  life 
to  be  300  years. 

ON  THE  SCDJECT  OF  THE  BETTBNS  FBQM 
AN  OLIVE  PLANTATION, 

The  author  thinks  that  iu  California  we 
may  safely  calculate  a  gallon  of  oil  per  tree. 
The  maximum  yield  is  20  per  cent,  of  oil 
for  weight  of  berries,  from  that  down  to  10; 
if  less  than  this,  it  should  be  dug  up  aud  a 
better  vari"  ty  planted.  X  large  aud  fully 
developed  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  us 
much  as  16  gallons  of  oil.  About  50  tri-es 
to  the  acre  is  the  present  mode  of  planting 
and  the  price  paid  this  year  for  quality 
known  to  be  pure  was  $15  per  gallon. 

ON  TUK    SCBJECT  OF    APDLTEBATIOM, 

Mr.  Goodrich,  while  in  Florence,  Italy, 
fouud  it  each  year  an  increasing  difficulty  to 
procure  pure  oil;  in  fact,  the  manager  of  a 
large  olive  grove  in  the  vicinity,  told  him 
he  did  not  b.  lievr  it  possible  to  procnie  any 
there.  Twenty-seveu  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cotton-seed  oil  shipped  from  the  United 
States  is  used  to  adulterate  olive  oil.  In 
Italy  it  is  poured  over  the  olives  iu  the 
crusher  to  thoroughly  mix  the  two  oils.  Mr. 
Marvin  explains  the  mauy  articles  used  lo 
adulterate,  and  cites  a  simple  and  hom<  ly 
test  for  the  detection  of  it, viz. :  To  heat  the 
oil  till  it  smokes,  iu  some  small  vessel.  The 
smell  of  the  olive  oil  is  not  disagreeable, 
only  suggestive  of  the  kitchen;  white  any 
counterfeit  oil,  aud  especially  cotton-seed 
oil,  is  exceedingly  off-^usive  t>  the  nostrils. 
If  placed  on  a  refrigerator,  pure  oil  will 
remain  unchaug<  d,  whitu  adulterated  oil 
will  thicken  and  congeal. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  spe- 
cies. There  are  uo  less  than  38  in  number 
grown  iu  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  .\merica 
aad  Oc.  auic;i.  Of  those  grown  iu  Europe, 
the  author  groups  in  four  classes,  viz:  the 
tirst  as  oil-prtss  olives,  second  as  uiiddle- 
clahS  olives,  third  as  seedling  olives,  aud 
fourth  as  wild  olives. 

The  Mission,  known  on  oar  coast,  or 
Cornkabra  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  best 
class,  though  there  are  others  that  are  of 
superior  quality  as  oil-producing  olives; 
but  on  this  point  we  mu*it  refer  you  to  the 
work  before  ue.  The  Picholine,  so  called, 
comes  under  the  second  class,  and  the 
author  very  fearlessly  casts  a  suspicion  on 
the  genuineness  of  this  variety  grown  and 
known  iu  California.  The  original  im- 
porter, he  maintains,  had  the  iuteution  of 
introducing  the  Queen  olives,  a  large  olive 
for  pickling,  but  has  been  imposed  upon, 


as  the  similarity  of  growth,  the  siz'^  of  the 
berr>-,  its  low  stature  aud  its  hardiness,  all 
pronounced  its  b>  ing  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  wild  olivo,  and  he  condemns  it  as 
ult«rly  useleas  for  the  production  of  oil, 
but  the  very  best  stock  upon  which  to  graft. 
Ou  lh*»  cliniHle  in  which  the  olive  will 
flourish  and  fruit,  Marvin  tak*s  the  z'>ne 
between  45  end  18  degrees  north  latitude 
and  the  same  nou'h,  ^lilh  a  temperature 
not  less  than  57  d.greeK  F.  Colfax  and 
placrs  north  of  similar  nllilnde  tf>uch  th*- 
northern  limit  iu  California.  .K  south'  ru 
exposure,  where  there  i^i  a  good  free  circu- 
latiou  of  air,  is  g»-nerally  the  most  desira- 
ble for  planting.  This  chapter  ou  climate 
is  most  iuleresling  and  deserves  careful 
study. 

SOIL. 

The  olive  will  live  in  almost  any  soil,  ex- 
cept a  dn,'  aud  compact,  or  a  hnmid  one. 
The  auulrsis  of  the  ashes  of  the  wood, 
haves  aud  fruit  shows  that  potash  and  lira, 
are  tho  main  iugredieuls.  The  deduction, 
therefore,  is  that  soil  possessing  these  in- 
gredients is  necessary  (or  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  and  production  of 
good  fruit. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  olive 
requires  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  vine, 
lis  they  flourish  well  when  grown  together. 
Verj-  interebtiug  tables  are  given  as  to  the 
absorption  of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  thought  that  the  olive  would  uot  grow 
if  planted  more  than  90  miles  from  the  sea, 
but  it  has  been  welt  established  that  it  can 
be  grown  at  any  distance  inland,  provided 
the  soil  aud  climate  are  agreeable  to  it. 

FE  UTILIZATION. 

In  the  rich  aud  almost  virgin  soil  of  Cal- 
ifornia, it  is  probable  that  at  present,  ferti- 
liziitiou  may  not  be  necessary,  bat  where 
soil  is  lit;ht  or  poor  it  has  been  found  by 
tho  Ilnliau  aud  French  student  that  the 
planting  of  beans,  lupins  or  vetches  to  be 
plow,  d  under  in  the  spring  are  good  man- 
ure. The  refuse  from  the  oil-makiug,  the 
ashes  from  the  burnt  brauches  in  pruning, 
the  dregs  of  pressed  grapes,  old  rags  and 
boots  and  many  other  things  are  given  U* 
aid  in  restoring  to  the  tiee  that  which  it 
has  lost  iu  fruit,  leaves  aud  wood.  Cuder 
this  head  the  author  describes  the  season 
(o  manure,  the  different  kinds  of  manure, 
the  amouut  aud  probable  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion and  other  pertinent  matters  in  caring 
for  its  culture. 

In  speaking  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
olive,  he  says  it  is  grown  from  seed,  cut- 
lings,  from  truncheons  by  grafts,  suckers, 
from  knote  or  by  laqnering  aud  by  pieces 
of  the  root;  aud  lull  directions  are  given 
for  each  method  as  wtll  as  for  the  grafting. 

CONSOCIATION. 

tn  Chapter  VII,  Marvin  says:  "Many 
in  California  who  foresee  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  olive  culture,  dread  the  loss  of  time 
in  tho  making  of  an  olive  orchard  as  com- 
pared with  other  fruit  farms."  To  them 
Ibis  chiipter  will  be  of  special  intt^rest,  for 
it  tells  of  tho  old  way  of  eonsociating  olives 
with  other  trees,  vines,  etc.  This  plan  is 
being  adopted  ou  the  Quito  Farm  with 
vines,  and  appears  successful. 

PBEPABATION    OF    THE    OROCSD, 

This  chapter  treats  fully  on  this  head 
aud  indicates  tho  value  of  extreme  care  in 
culture  as  well  as  in  transplanting. 

For  want  of  space  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  study  the  chapters  on  Pruning 
and  Pests  for  himself,  and  will  proceed  to 
that  on 

HARVEST  AND  PBODOCT, 

Which   contains   tho   interesting  study   by 


Italian,  Austrian  and  Freuch  sciuntiste  on 
the  development  of  the  olive  bf-rry;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  .Vgricultural  De- 
partment will  <-veDluully  make  uh  exhaus- 
tive on-'  of  the  California  fruit. 

.\  partial  experimt-nt  is  bt-iug  mtde  lhl-( 
seaHon  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Wii'rottopicnl 
Departmeut  at  Wiishington.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  olive  bcrr^-  as  the  formation  of 
(he  oil  goes  on  is  most  intereatiug,  at.d  the 
concluoious  as  to  the  lime  of  harvest  will 
be  of  value,  while  experiments  will  decide 
eventually  the  California  harvrst-time.  The 
various  mod<  s  of  harvesting  are  given,  and 
^ome  estimates  of  probable  production. 

KXTBACTIOS,   ETC.,  OF  THE   OIL. 

The  chemical  elements  of  the  oil  aro 
given  in  this  chapter— the  proportion  of 
oil  to  fruit,  the  simple  methods  of  the  past, 
the  various  and  more  complicated  methods 
of  to-day  for  txiriction.  To  this  is  added 
a  list  of  the  dangers  to  the  oil  iu  the  pro- 
cess and  iu  storage.  "That  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness"  seems  to  be  especially 
true  iu  olive>oil  extraction  and  storage. 

The  author  notes  that  olive  culture  in  the 
future  is  destined  to  be  of  national  import- 
ance, and  not  limited  to  California,  which 
is,  perhaps,  however,  the  most  favored  lo- 
cality, and  in  closing  his  most  interesting 
work  (which  canuot  be  reviewed  fully  in 
the  space  at  our  command)  says  that  the 
lime  has  come  for  the  State  and  National 
Governments  to  act.  "What  might  uot  be 
the  value  to  thu  State  of  the  kuowledge, 
skill  and  experience  of  a  trained  expert 
on  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  processes 
of  oil  expressing,  if  the  services  of  such  a 
OU'  c.^uld  be  secured  for  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tended lime  to  allow  a  (air  applicittion  of 
his  knowledge  to  the  new  country,  soil  and 
climate!  Certainly  such  an  experience 
would  be  less  costly  iu  the  end  aud  more 
satisfactory  than  to  send  au  American 
abroad  to  study  the  culture.'' 

I*1CKLIN«     OLIVEN. 


Olive  culture  in  this  section  is  gradually 
working  its  way  to  the  front.  A  Pomona 
7'i«<'"5  reporter  last  week  visited  the  sceDe  of 
G.C.  Muir's  olive  pickling  operations,  ut 
his  place  south  of  town.  He  has  charge  of 
the  white  orchard,  east  of  town,  and  is  pro- 
gressing fiuely  with  the  work  of  pickling. 
We  saw  there  olives  in  all  stagea,  from  Ihu 
newly  picked  to  the  thoroughly  picklw!, 
rich  flavored.  Before  Ix-ginuiug  op  rations 
Mr.  Muir  visited  the  Kimball  Brothers,  at 
National  City,  aud  the  famous  Elwood 
Cooper  place  at  Santa  Barbara,  aud  studied 
the  methods  and  plans  which  are  employed 
iu  producing  their  wellkuowu  aud  i>opular 
briiuds  of  olivt  s.  Mr.  Muir  has  now  about 
1,500  gallons  put  up  iu  from  t«o  to  ten- 
gallon  kegs.  He  also  has  1.000  galious  ia 
the  lye  vats.  The  gathering  of  the  entire 
crop  from  the  seven  acres  will  be  completed 
this  week.  The  yield  will  bi>  about  3.000 
gallons  of  pickled  olives,  and  those  who 
claim  to  be  experts  pronounce  them  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  imported  product.  They 
are  large  and  possess  that  rich,  nnlly 
flavor  which  makes  the  olive  so  great  a 
favorite  with  epicures.  Some  experiments 
have  been  made  also  in  extracting  oil,  and 
have  resulted  most  satisfactorily.  The  pro- 
cess of  pickling  olives,  as  well  o9of  making 
oil,  is  tedious  requires  close  attonUon. 
patience  and  work,  yet  Mr.  Muir  says  he  is 
satisfied  that,  counting  all  these  thinpa  in, 
the  olive  will  pay  handsomely. 
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BcMt  Vnrl^(U>M  to   Plniit   ami  Metlio«l  ol' 
llHiidlliiK   Crup. 


There  is  uo  fruit  that  has  a  more  x^rf^m- 
isiDg  future  in  this  State  thau  the  IcUiou. 
It  is  a  tree  that  fruits  wiU,  blooms  all  the 
year  rouud,  aud  is  ripeiilDg  its  fruit  iu 
every  mouth  of  the  year.  The  best  varie- 
ties oiily  should  be  planted — sueh  as  will 
undergo  the  curiug  procwfs.  A  marketa- 
ble lemon  should  not  be  large,  but  of  me- 
dium size,  sweet  rind,  and  strong  acid. 
The  couimou  seedliug  kmou  does  not  pay 
to  grow;  its  k-.'epiug  qualities  are  very 
poor;  if  put  to  curiug,  us  soon  ns  it  leaves 
the  process  will  bo  found  to  be  woithless, 
as  almost  evtiy  lemon  will  show  sigus  of 
decay.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  lemons  of  inferior  quolity  will  pay 
their  culture.  The  varieties  described  un- 
der this  head  are  of  foreign  origin,  aud 
are  recommended  (excepting  the  sweet 
lemon)  as  being  marketuble  prolific  bear- 
ers, good  keepL-rp,  aud  such  as  the  fruit 
growers  should  plant  for  profit. 

Liabon.  Imported  from  Portugal.  Fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  fine  grain,  sweet  rind, 
and  very  strong  acid;  a  very  few  s-ed  . 
The  fruit  grows  very  uuiform  on  the  tree,  a 
good  keeper,  aud  a  profitable  bearer. 
Lemons  can  be  picked  from  the  tree  at  any 
time  ot  the  year. 

The  tree  is  a  strung  grower,  and  makes 
ft  larger  tree  than  the  other  varieties  de- 
scribed under  this  'head.  It  is  quite 
thorny,  but- (horns  decrease  in  size  as  the 
tree  grows  older.     A  very  desirable  variety. 

Villa  Franca.  Imported  from  Europe. 
Is  of  medium  size,  considered  to  be  the 
finest  lemous  grown.  This  lemon  has 
fruited  iu  Los  Angeles  for  sevi-ral  years  in 
the  orchard  of  J.  W.  Wolfskin.  Fruit  ob- 
long, slightly  pointed  at  the  blossom  end, 
rind  thin,  without  au)  taste  of  bitterness, 
even  when  green;  acid  strong,  juicy,  nearly 
seediest?.  Tree  (hornless,  branches  spread- 
ing and  somewhat  drooping,  foliage  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
scorching.  The  variety  has  the  name  of 
withstanding  a  lower  temperature  than 
any  other  imported  varieties. 

Genoa.  Imported  from  Genoa  by  Don 
Jose  Hubio,  of  Los  Angeles.  Medium  size, 
oval,  sweet  riud,  thoruless,  and  nearly 
seedless.  Tree  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  a  good 
keeper;  one  of  the  best. 

Asiatic.  Imported  by  J.  W.  Wolfskill, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval, 
thin  rind,  without  any  trace  of  bitterness 
under  the  most  careful  tests.  Tree  and 
fruit  resemble  the  Genoa,  but  a  better  acid, 
thornless. 

Sicily.  This  lemon  was  about  the  first 
cultivated  iu  California.  Since  then  many 
other  varieties  have  bt-en  iutroduced  which 
are  far  its  superior,  However,  if  put 
through  the  proper  treatment  will  produce 
a  good  lemon. 

Sweet  Lemon.  (Sweet  Lime,  Lima.) 
This  varit-ty  was  cultivated  by  the  early 
settlers;  it  must,  thi  rtfore,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  them  from  seed  or  cutting. 
The  fruit  is  diffennt  from  all  other  citrus 
fruits.  It  is  not  like  an  orange,  resem- 
bling the  lemon.  General  Vallejo  says 
''  that  he  rt^members  haviug  eaten  this 
at  Monterey  in  1822  and  that  he  saw  trees 
that  same  year  growiug  at  the  San  Gab 
riel  Mission."  The  fruit  is  very  swcet,  al- 
though the  pulp  is  very  coarse,  is  esteemed 
by  many,  especially  for  its  sweet  sctnt, 
but  the  demand  for  it  is  very  limited.  Best 
varieties  of  California  origin  are: 


Eureka.  A  native  of  California,  origi- 
nated by  C.  11.  Workman  at  Los  Angeles, 
from  seird  imported  from  Hamburg  in  1S72, 
only  oi'e  seed  growing,  from  which  buds 
were  put  by  him  on  orange  stock.  Intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  T.  A.  Garey,  of 
Los  Angelts.  Fruit  medium  bize,  sweet 
riud,  a  good  keeper,  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  best,  but  the  drawback  it  has  is 
(he  leaves  are  incliued  to  curl,  scarce  foli- 
age, fruit  produced  at  extremities  of 
branches  aud  liable  to  get  sunburned;  does 
better  when  grown  on  large  seedliug  orange- 
stock;  the  tree  is  thoruless. 

Ayncs.  Oagiuated  at  National  City  by 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Kimball.  This  lemon  is  of 
superior  quality,  medium  size,  sweet  rind, 
pulp  very  fiue,  with  strong  acid  and  very 
few  seeds;  thorns  few,  short  and  blunt,  is 
a  rapid  grower,  but  droopiug  iu  character; 
medium  dwarf.  Thi^  lemon  has  fruited 
for  sis  years  with  Mr.  Kimball,  and  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  good  keeper  and  a 
very  desirable  variety. 

Olivia.  Originated  by  George  C.  Swain 
at  S.m  Diego.  Frnit  of  medium  size,  and 
said  to  be  of  excellfUt  quality;  strong  acid' 
and  a  good  bearer;  thorny. 

Garcelon's  Knobbi/.  Originated  by  G.  W. 
Garcelou  at  lUverside,  The  fruit  is  of  me- 
dium size;  when  cured  very  thin  rind,  juicy> 
and  the  tests  have  found  it  to  contain 
more  citric  acid  to  its  size  than  other 
lemous. 

Miscellaneous  T'ariefies.  The  varieties 
under  this  head  have  no  particular  value, 
rendered  so  by  the  bitterness  of  the  riud, 
and  bitter  acid.  They  should  be  discarded. 
California  Sicily.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  the  common  S>  edliug  Lemon. 
The  Bouton,  originated  by  General  Bouton 
at  Los  Augeles;  a  vigorous  grower;  sweet 
rind  when  cured,  but  tree  very  thorny ; 
fruitful  of  seed;  a  poor  keeper. 

The  Bcniiie  Brae.  (Higgins  Lemons.) 
Originated  by  H.  M.  Higgins,  of  San 
Diego.  A  vigorous  grower;  tree  thorny. 
The  foliage  is  different  from  any  other 
lemon,  resembling  the  Chinese  Lemon. 
Size  medium ;  rind  thin,  bitter.  Fruit 
ribbed,  somewhat  like  the  muskmelon. 

The  Siceet  Bind  is  a  California  Reedling. 
Fruit  very  large;  free;  very  thorny;  in- 
ferior. 

The  Chinese  Ltmon  was  extensively  culti- 
vated in  California  as  a  stock  for  building 
the  orauge  upon.  This  practice  was  soon 
abandoned,  for  it  was  found  that  the  fruit 
grown  upon  it  was  very  coarse  and  sour, 
which  rendtred  it  unmarketable.  The 
root  begins  to  decay  about  the  second  or 
third  year  after  the  buds  begiu  fruiting. 
The  root  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
Weight  of  the  top  made  by  the  orange  bud, 
aud  being  brittle,  the  trees  are  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  The  fruit  is  used  for  pre. 
serving  purposes,  similar  to  the  citron  ^  In 
California  it  has  never  come  into  favor. 
The  tree  is  dwarf.  It  fruits  all  the  year 
round. 

GATHERING    THE    CHOP. 

In  this  State,  March,  April  and  even 
May  and  June,  are  the  best  mouths  in 
which  to  ship  the  general  crop.  Oranges 
grown  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
this  State  color  much  earlier  than  those 
grown  in  the  southern  counties,  but  no  or- 
ang;ps  are  lipe  then  (excepting  early  for- 
eign varieties),  but  being  highly  colored, 
they  can  be  placed  iu  the  market  in  De- 
cember and  January.  The  tree  should 
never  be  picked  clean;  only  the  ripe  fruit 


should  first  be  picked,  thus  lightening  up 
the  trees.  The  chuu.  blight  colored, 
smooth,  fiue  skiu.  aud  firm  "iriingea  will  al- 
ways command  the  best  piices. — Exchange. 


rnVSEH    AND     APKirOT.oi. 


A  Santa  Clara  valley  producer,  speakiug 
from  personal  experience,  says  silver 
prunes  should  be  full)'  rii)e  before  drying, 
but  not  "mushy"  soft.  You  should  avoid 
bruising  the  fruit,  for  bbacbiug,  liki 
beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  and  seldom  hidei- 
what  lies  beneath.  You  will  find  '.h;it  sucL 
braised  spots  will  cluiugo  in  color  to  brown 
if  not  black,  and.  if  badly  bruised,  will  look 
when  cured  more  like  a  **Tar  Drop"  than 
a  "Golden  Drop,''  A  tar  color  w.irrautf- 
tar  pries,  while  a  golden  color  warrant 
golden  prices.  In  dipping  the  silver  prun 
before  drying^  you  will  find  that,  like  th' 
French,  many  of  them  will  not  ''eut,"  n- 
matter  how  strong  or  how  hot  the  lye,  ( 
the  length  of  time  th-  y  remain  iu  it.  U 
il  the  prunes  are  jilaced  ou  the  trays  l- 
dry  you  cannot  feel  positively  c  rtain  a; 
to  whether  you  will  make  a  giin  or  a  lu> 
from  the  business. 

If  they  do  not  "cut,''  are  very  s  jfl  ai'< 
flatten  while  on  the  trays,  or  are  green  am 
bard,  it  is  nut  a  diffieult  matt,  r  to  Ualjn  C' 
your  prune  account  by  pn-tit  au  1  his- . 
The  sooner  the  fruit  is  bleaelud  after  b 
ing  dipped  the  bttt(  r,  for  if  the  bleachini 
is  not  done  immediately  after  dipping  th 
prune  will  chaugo  iu  color  to  a  dark  rus- 
sett,  which  culor  I  have  uev>r  been  able  t( 
wholly- remove.  The  quantity  of  sulphui 
used  depends  upou  the  time  required  to 
bleach  and  this  depends  upon  the  condi- 
tion aud  constructi-m  of  your  sulphur  box 
or  house,  as  well  as  the  rapiditj'  with 
which  the  sulphur  burns,  the  conditiou  of 
your  fruit  aud  size  of  your  sulphur  box 
I  have  fouud  it  necessary  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom, 
to  bleach  silver  prunes  iu  some  instances 
for  sixteen  hours,  while  from  two  to  sis 
hours  is  the  average  time;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  results  obtained  iu  two  hour^ 
could  not  be  improved.  Four  pounds  of 
sulphur  ou  au  average  is  sufficient  to 
bleach  a  tou  of  silver  prunes,  provided 
your  sulphur  box  is  tight  and  will  receive 
the  quantity  at  a  charge. 

As  to  drying,  I  find  that  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  drying  iu  the  tun;  in 
fact,  I  have  never  seen  strictly  fancy  fruit 
of  this  variety  cured  lU  any  other  way. 
While  drying,  the  fruit  should  be  covered 
over  at  night,  and  when  sufficiently  cured 
placed  in  your  packing-house  in  bulk  to  go 
through  the  sweating  process.  To  produce 
the  most  attractive  appeavauce,  silver 
prunes  should  be  flattened  when  about 
half  cured.  I  employ  an  oriiuaiy  fruit 
press  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
prunes  will  become  more  or  less  discolored 
while  drying.  The  cause  for  this  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover.  Some  dryers 
claim  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  has  not  properly  matured,  which  pos- 
sibly is  the  cause.  This  discoloration  not 
being  discernible  until  the  fruit  is  almost 
dried,  I  have  fourd  it  impossible  to  pro. 
vide  against  considerable  loss  from  this 
cause.  After  the  fruit  has  goue  through 
the  sweating  process,  but  before  it  gets 
hard  and  dry,  sort  and  pack  it.  I  do  not 
consider  that  there  is  any  need  of  dippiug 
in  hot  water  just  beiore  packiiig,  as  I  have 
never  fouud  a  worm  iu  or  about  the 
fruit.  I  have  d;ied  silver  prunes  three 
years  old,  which  have  as  yet  not  been  in- 


jured by  worms.  Three  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit  will  make  one  pound  of  dritd,  except 
iu  the  cas;^  of  late  irrigation  or  very  small 
fruit,  which  requires  somewhat  more. 

Wiih  approximate  truthfulness  I  may 
uow  quote  the  closing  sent  nee  of  Josh 
Billings'  speech  on  "The  First  Baby,'' 
'•That  is  all  I  know  ou  the  subject." 
Those  who  know  more  or  are  better  posted 
I  hope  will  arise  and  explain. 

When  fully  ripe  shake  them  ou  a  sheet 
from   which   pour  ihem   into   your    boxes, 
Gatheriug   the   fruit   in  this  manner  does 
not   injure  it  if  pitted  within  a  reasonable 
length   of   time   after  shaking.     Two  men 
•an  gather  in  this  manner  as  much  fruit  as 
ten   men   by   the  old  method  iu  the  same 
length  of  time.      As  loug  as  thn  pulp  ad- 
heres to  the  skin  the  apricot  is  not  too  ripe, 
[f   the   flesh   has   left   the   skin,  at   which 
loint  feim<  ntatiou  sets  iu,  the  fruit  when 
Iried  will  become  discolored  and  black  and 
Imost  worthl  ss.     If-  ferment:ttiou  has  bi;t 
iht  begun,  sulphuriug   will   check  it,  and 
le  dried  fruit  will  bj  touud  to  be  but  little 
ijured.       Blench    the     fruit     thoro  ghly; 
■  iiiphur  will  not  injure  it  in  th.-  least,  es- 
'ecially  in  the  eyes  of  the  trade,  provid-  d 
is  dried   in   the   sun.      When  propeily 
iired  remove  from  the  trays  to  thj  pad - 
i-house,  sort  the  fiuit  au  i  put  it  iu  bulk 
id   allow   it   to  sweat.     If    your  apricots 
re  large,  five  pounds   of    frenh    fruit    will 
lake  one  of  dried;  or  six  pounds  is  the  av» 
rage   quantity   required.      I   produce   the 
iuest  dried  fruit,  both  iu  looks  and  flavor 
rom  the  variety  known  as  Moorpark. 


BELIEVES    IN    THE     W«»onKI'FF. 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell  writes  as  follows 
to  Green's  FruHGroKev 

I  find  you  reported  iu  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  as  say- 
ing iu  reference  to  the  Woodrufl"  red  grape: 

''Bunch  small,  quality  poor,  very  pulpy 
aud  foxy,  but  productive  aud   handsome.' 

I  think  this  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
„'rape,  especially  "  small  "  as  to  buuch, 
which,  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  very  large,  bath 
in  bunch  and  berry.  Quality  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste  to  such  au  extent  that  I 
never  question  any  one's  opinion  on  that 
point.  But  nine  out  of  ten  who  have 
tested  the  Woodruff  in  my  presence  have 
expressed  delight  as  to  its  quality,  and  pro- 
nounced it  very  good.  Aud  about  nineteen 
iu  twenty  would  call  it  at  least  good.  I 
have  heard  parties  express  a  preference  for 
the  Woodruff  over  the  Delaware.  So  much 
for  quality.  For  myself,  while  I  would  not 
call  il  very  poor,  I  should  not,  to  my  taste, 
class  it  as  very  gojd,  but  I  do  think  it  as 
good  as  Concord  or  Niagara,  and  it  is  ear- 
lier in  ripening  than  either.  I  think,  also, 
it  will  be  for  general  culture  one  of  thu 
most  popular  and  gut  rally  useful  red 
grapes  we  have.  It  is  so  strong  in  growth, 
so  productive,  so  healthy  iu  foliage,  aud  so- 
perfectly  hardy,  combined  with  large  size, 
beautiful  color  and  early  ripening,  it  must 
be  popular  and  valuable,  especially  for 
market.  And  its  quality  will  be  found 
good  enough  for  the  great  mass  of  buyer^ 
and  consumers. 

I  know  no  other  red  grape  with  so  many 
of  the  requisites  for  a  popular  grape  for 
every  body  to  plant,  as  they  do  the  Con- 
cord; aud  unless  something  better,  and 
with  more  good  points  soon  appears,  I 
shall  expect  to  see  thj  Wuodrufl'  take  a 
place  beside  the  Word^n  and  Concord  in 
the  estimation  of  the  grape  growiug  and 
grape  purchasing  public. 


Feb.  15,  1889 


SAN    FR^VNCISCO    MERCHANT. 
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«OVEKNJlK.\T      IVOKK      FOK      IKKI- 
G  lTI05f. 

The  following  U  tUf  corr.-^pondence  be- 
twien  Gov.  Wnlcriuftn  and  the  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  G.ologiciil  Survey,  n  lutive  lo  the 
irrigatiou  of  the  arid  lauda  of  CiiHforiiiu: 
Sacbamento,  D«c.  10,  1888. 

W.  F.  Vilus,  Sfcnlnry  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  M'aafAngton,  J).  C— Sib:  I 
am  inform-d  Ihut  nt  the  last  sipsiou  of 
CoDgrfSs  an  appropriation  was  mad--  for 
the  snrv.y  of  the  arid  regions  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  ascertiiin  the 
best  location  for  refltrvoirn  for  the  ntorage 
of  water  fur  irrigation  and  to  na^rve  for 
public  benefit  such  rej't-rvoii  sites  as  are 
still  upon  the  public  lauds.  I  am  also  in- 
formed you  are  now  forming  8urvi}iug 
parlies  for  the  purpose   of   sneh    fiiirveys 

My  objtct  in  writing  this  conimnuicatioD 
is  to  pn-st-nt  the  claims  of  C.iliforuia  lo  a 
share  of  the  bonttits  which  may  acorui 
from  the  ixpenditure  of  this  appropriation. 

In  support  of  this  claim,  I  have  tht 
honor  to  represent  thai  there  are  Iarg« 
areas  of  rich  soils  iu  this  Slate  which  Uav 
a  small  ruinfall.  Theae  areas'  have  a  semi 
tropic  climate,  and  with  irrigation  wtmUi 
grow  semi-tropic  productions  of  iinnuos* 
Talue.  These  areas  are  located  along  th< 
eastern  slope  of  the  Coast  range,  and  ex 
tend  from  the  northern  portion  of  Shasta 
county  to  the  sonthern  boundary  of  the 
State,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  The  aver- 
age width  of  this  belt  is  20  miles,  or  8,000,- 
000  acrt-rt,  whieh  must  be  irrigated  to  be  of 
public  or  private  value.  Intersecting  this 
long  belt  of  land  tht-re  are  a  large  number 
of  streams  draining  the  whole  Coast  range, 
which  carry  larg*^  volumes  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season  nud  which  are  dry  in  thu  sum- 
mer and  autumn  mouths,  when  growing 
crops  need  water  the  most. 

In  the  Coast  range,  near  the  sources  of 
these  streaums,  there  are  narrow  valleys, 
ravines  and  canyons  thut  with  small  cost 
could  be  converted  into  storage  basins  for 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  by  ex- 
periments extending  over  a  period  of  years 
that  with  water  these  lands  will  grow  cot- 
ton, sugar  beets,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons, 
prunes,  apricots,  olives,  raisins,  grapes  and 
many  other  semi>tropic  productions,  as 
Welt  as  a  long  list  of  decidnons  fruits. 

If  those  lands  were  cultivated  to  these 
various  products  they  would  supply  much 
of  the  large  amounts  now  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  We  have  proved  by 
ample  experiments  that  20  acres  of  such 
land,  irrigated  and  planted  to  these  semi- 
tropic  products,  will  yield  a  liberol  support 
to  a  family,  and  therefore  you  will  see  that 
this  belt  of  land,  now  arid  and  compara- 
tively valueless,  would  become  the  home 
of  a  population  equal  to  that  of  s:>me  of 
our  largt-r  States. 

The  annual  production  and  wealth 
vhich  the  d<  velopmeut  of  these  lands 
vonld  give  would  be  enormous.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  diUfornia  that  the 
steps  contemplated  by  Congress  in  making 
this  appropiiation  should  be  taken  at  once. 

I  respectfully  invite  your  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  this  section  to  a  fair 
share  of  Ihebeiufi's  of  that  appropriation 
and    urge    your    early    action   Ihtreupon 
R.  W,  Watkbmas,  Govt-rnor. 
Department  of  the  Isteriob,     ] 

TnITEO  StaTKS  GKOLO<iIlAL  JSTBVEY.    > 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Jan.  11,  1889.  j 
To  nu  Exctlency  H.  W.  WaUrman,  Gov. 
ernpr  of  dilifomxa^  Sacramento,  Cal., — Sia: 


Your  favor  of  December  10th,  in  which 
yon  call  the  atteution  of  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  the  desire  of  the  Slate  of 
California  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  irrigation  survey,  has  been  rtf«-rred  by 
the  Stcretar}  to  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Ill  r  sponae,  I  have  the  honor  to  assure 
you  that  the  importance  of  irrigation  sur- 
vey lo  the  agricultural  interests  of  Califor- 
nia is  profoundly  appn  ciated,  and  that 
there  netd  be  no  fiar  that  the  State  will 
fail  to  rtceive  its  due  share  of  attention. 
As  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  executive 
documents,  it  is  believ»d  that  the  special 
surveys  for  the  selection  of  rfServoir  sites 
and  the  Sf  gralion  of  irrigable  lands  should 
be  based  npon  a  gt  neral  lopoKiai)hic  sur- 
vey, including  the  entire  caichmrut  basin 
of  each  slrt-am.  Such  topographic  surveys 
have  been  in  progn-ss  nndt-r  the  direction 
of  the  Geological  Survey  for  sevt  ral  years, 
ind  portion>*  of  Cvntral  California  and 
Southi-rn  dliforniu  have  been  iucludt'd  iu 
this  work.  The  api)ropriation  made  by 
Congress  to  iui'iate  the  special  irrigation 
iuvestigation  could  not  be  economically 
idministeii  d  by  tht-  Kimultaueous  institu- 
tion of  work  in  each  of  the  fifteen  States 
and  Territories  of  the  arid  region.  As  will 
b?  seen  by  the  accompanying  preliminary 
report  to  Congress,  it  was  thought  best  to 
organize  only  five  parties  at  ihe  start  and 
to-  select  for  the  work  of  these  parties  a 
series  of  representative  localities  calculated 
to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
methods  of  work  which  would  prove  most 
advantageous. 

It  is  hoped  the  Congressional  appropria- 
tion for  the  n  xt  fiscal  year  will  permit  the 
corps  engaged  in  the  irrigation  investiga- 
tion to  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the 
work  can  be  rapidly  carried  forward  at  a 
large  number  of  points. 

J.  W.  Powell.  Director. 


THK    MVN€AT    (DRAPE. 


fl.  W.  Crabb,  writing  in  the  California 
Florist  and  Garden,  says: 

The  Wijite  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  is  the 
well-known  grape  which  furnishes  the  Mns- 
calel  raisins  the  world  over.  Bunches, 
very  large,  long,  loose  shouldered;  berries, 
large,  oval,  unequal  in  size;  skin,  thick, 
paie  amber,  to  rich  golden:  thin  white 
bloom;  flesh,  firm,  moderately  juicy,  sweet 
and  rich;  fine  muscat  flavor.  It  is  known 
under  twenty  or  more  synonyms.  I  have 
imported  twelve  varieties  myself,  each  re- 
puted to  be  something  superior,  but  when 
all  are  grown  side  by  side  in  Ihe  same  soil, 
the  quality,  flavor  and  all  the  character- 
istics, were  the  same,  excepting  a  slight 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  berries,  which 
only  amounts  to  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer,  producing 
two  crops  in  one  season.  It  grows  vigor- 
ously for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  be- 
gins to  decline.  Its  vigor  and  longevity 
may  be  extended  by  grafting  it  on  t  >  more 
vigorous  stocks,  such  as  Mission  and  Flame 
Tokay. 

The  vine  shonld  be  pmnod  short  on  thin 
soils,  but  on  rich  soils  and  irrigated  lands 
a  conplu  of  long  canes  may  be  left,  being 
always  careful  to  not  overload  tf  cultivating 
for  raisins.  The  vine  is  subject  to  mild<>w 
and  coulure.  The  foriier  is  caused  by 
dampnt  ss,  want  of  circulation  of  air  or  a 
murky  condition  of  th»  atmosphere,  nnd 
may  be  prevented  by  timely  applications  of 
sulphur.  The  latter  is  caused  by  strong 
winds,  extremes  of  heat  «nd  cold  at  flower- 


ing time,  and  by  mildew.  The  vine  should 
have  an  application  of  sulphor  just  at  the 
commencement  of  blooming,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  presence  of  any  mihU-w  at  the  most 
Sensitive  period. 

It  was  probably  first  imported  into  this 
Stiite  by  Mr.  Detmas  of  San  Jose,  some 
thirty-six  or  eight  years  ogo.  It  is  grown 
in  every  clime  where  grapes  are  cultivated, 
from  California  to  South  America,  from  the 
hot-houses  of  New  York  and  London  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  I  were  to  have 
only  one  choice  from  the  whole  catalogue 
of  vines,  I  would  select  the  Muscat;  for  it 
is  the  prince  of  grapes.  For  raisins  it  has 
no  competitor.  For  the  table  or  desert  it 
has  no  superior.  For  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, it  is  unexcelled.  For  jelly  it  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other.  So  hot-houst-  list  is 
complete  without  it.  From  it  the  finest 
sweet  or  liquor  wines  of  the  world  are  mad*^, 
such  OS  Viuo  Santo,  Moscatta,  Lachrj'mo 
Christi,  etc.  The  rich  muscadine  wines  of 
Cyprus  Csuch  as  Mission  and  Flame  Tokay) 
are  said  to  become  like  syrop  with  age. 
The  Lngrimas  of  Malaga  made  from  the 
Muscat,  are  even  superior  to  the  world  re- 
nowned Tokay.  It  is  the  grape  which  fur- 
nishes the  celebrated  Huasco  raisiu  of  Pern, 
the  most  delicious  raisin  known  to  com- 
merce. They  are  grown  by  irrigation  on 
elevated  red  volcanic  soil  intermingled  with 
fine  quartz  gravel,  which  accounts  for  the 
thinness  of  their  skin.  The  bunches  are 
hung  up  in  the  open  air  with  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  brush  as  a  protection  against  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  left  to 
core  in  the  shade,  which  is  the  cause  of 
their  being  without  bloom,  light  in  color 
and  translucent. 


CHALK     FOR    C02HSl'MPTIO?f. 


A  German  physician,  Dr.  Loois  Halter, 
having  observed  that  workers  at  the  chalk 
kilns  in  his  country  do  not  sufl'^r  from 
phthisis,  deduced  from  this  the  theory  that 
the  high  degrees  of  heat  to  which  these 
laborers  weie  subjected  was  the  cause  of 
their  immunity.  The  workmen  are  exposed 
once  or  twice  daily  from  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes to  an  intense  heat,  the  bodily  temper- 
ature being  raised  sometimes  as  high  as 
IGO  degrees  Fahrenheit, with  consequent  in- 
crease in  pulse  and  respiration,  diaphoresis 
and  rapid  tissue  changes.  They  drink 
very  large  quantities  of  water  and  consid- 
erable alcohol.  Dr.  Halter  says  that  the 
temperature  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  normally 
about  100  degrees  Fahr.,  which  is  that 
most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
tubercular  bacillus.  If  the  inspired  air 
be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  say  113 
to  1*22  degrees,  the  lurgs  will  be  heated  be- 
yond the  point  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  bacillus.  The  practical  api>Hcations  of 
this  theory  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Halter  are 
hot  baths,  inhalations  of  dry  air  of  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  addition  of  antisep- 
tics to  the  hot  air  when  desired.  Forced 
inspirations  are  interdicted  and  inhalations 
are  made  through  the  mouth  only,  as  the 
nerve  termtuations  in  the  nose  are  too  sen- 
sitive to  bear  the  heat. 

Independently  of  Dr.  Halter,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  Dr.  Weigert,  ret<iding  iu 
Herlin,  has  been  making  experimenta  in 
the  same  direction.  He  finds  that  the  tu- 
bercle bocillus  dies  outside  of  the  body  at 
a  temperature  of  lOG  degrees  Fahr.,  and  ia 
unfavorably  aS"ecte<l  by  one  of  100  degrees. 
Experinu-ntd  have  been  made  on  patients 
beginning  at  a  temperature  of  from  104  to 
140  degrees  Fahr.,  and  gradoally  raising  it 


as  high  as  176  degrees.  The  air  was  per- 
fectly dry  and  the  patient?  bore  it  well, 
continuing  to  inhale  it  for  from  three  to 
four  hours  a  day  for  a  month.  The  gen- 
eral <  ffects  are  represented  as  having  been 
remarkable,  the  patients  becoming  quite 
robust;  and  the  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
which  had  been  very  unmerons,  rapidly  di- 
minished in  number  and  gradually  disap- 
peared altogether. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  one  commentor 
that  perhaps  the  chalk  dust  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  immunity  of  the 
laborers,  bat  Weigen's  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
new  treatment,  hot  air  is  alone  to  have  tbo 
credit  of  it. 

Both  Halter  and  Weigert  use  dry  air; 
Krull,  another  experimenter  in  the  same 
tine  uses  moist  air,  his  work  ante-dating 
that  of  the  other  observers  named,  and 
favorable  results  have  been  reported  by 
him  also.  So  the  idea  i$  not  wholly  new, 
but  is  very  philosophical. — Analyst. 


REXOTATINti   RCN-OrT  OBCHAROH. 


The  following  article  on  the  subject  ap- 
pears iu  the  January  number  of  American 
Agriculturist: 

We  often  meet  with  an  orchard  of  appar- 
ently healthy  trees,  which  is  practically 
fruitless.  The  owner  may  tell  ns  that  it 
formerly  bore  abundant  crops,  bnt  of  late 
years  the  trees  have  '*  run  out."  Why 
have  they  "run  out?''  Tbey  formerly  gave 
good  crops  of  apples.  All  the  other  land 
on  the  farm  was  expected  to  give  but  one 
good  crop,  bnt  this  of  the  orchard  was  made 
to  give  a  crop  of  grain,  or  a  crop  of  grass 
or  clover,  to  be  taken  ofi"  as  hay.  The  soil 
soon  became  tiredof  doing  this  doable  duty. 
The  trees  "gaveont"  because  they  were 
robbed  of  food;  the  first  thing  they  need  is 
feeding.  Of  course  if  the  soil  needs  drain- 
ing, lay  the  needed  tiles  at  once,  or  as  soon 
as  the  soil  will  allow.  Sjch  orchards  are 
usually  in  grass;  draw  on  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  and  spread  it,  and,  as  soon  aa 
the  soil  is^in  proper  condition,  turn  over  the 
sod  and  the  manure  with  the  plow;  with 
the  hot  weather  the  sod  will  decay  rapidly. 
Wht'U  this  is  found  to  be  well  rotted,  give 
another  plowing,  and  a  deep  one.  If  ashes 
can  be  had,  spread  a  heavy  coating  and 
harrow;  in  the  abstnce  of  ashes,  harrow  in 
a  good  dressing  of  lime.  If  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  are  covered  with  loose 
scales*  of  old  bark  upon  which  lichens  and 
mosses  have  a  foot-hold,  scrape  off  the 
loose  bark,  using  a  blunt,  short-handled 
hoe  as  a  scraper.  Then  in  a  damp  time  or 
thaw  wash  the  trees  with  soft  soap,  made 
thin  enongh  to  apply  with  a  brush.  Uae 
home-made  soft  soap,  made  with  lye  or 
potJisb.  That  sold  at  the  stores  is  usually 
merely  hard  soap  mixed  with  water  and 
very  deficient  in  strength  and  quite  inferior 
to  the  home-made.  Mix  the  soap  with 
enongh  water  to  work  readily,  go  over  the 
scraped  portions  with  it.  and  leave  the 
spring  rain  to  tinish  the  work.  In  dne 
time  the  bark  will  be  found  beaatifully 
smooth  and  deprived  of  all  foreign  growth. 
The  soap  that  has  been  woshed  into  the 
soil  will  act  as  a  useful  fertilizer.  Long 
negit  cted  trees  usually  require  pruning, 
and  this  must  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  tree.  Never  cut  out  a  branch  without 
good  reason  for  it.  If  the  lop  has  becooM 
crowded,  cut  out  enough  branches  to  let 
light  and  uir  into  the  center;  if  grown  one 
side,  remove  the  brunches  needed  lo  resloro 
the  balance.  If  large  wounds  are  made, 
smooth  the  surface  and  paint  them  over 
with  some  dark-colored  paint. 


IdC 


SAK    FRANCISCO    ]\[KRCHAKT. 


Peb.  16,  1889 


THE    URAPE     VIXE. 


A  Writer  Treats  ol'    Itt  I'liUlvallou   111 
the   Lnikteru    DlNtrlclfl. 


The  culture  of  tb«  viue  is  an  Aucieut  auil 
honorable  occupation.  "Whether  it  anto- 
chites  thu  flood,  we  kuow  not,  but  oue  of 
the  fiist  recordeil  occupntious  of  Noah  after 
t'luorfiiug  from  the  ark  was  plautiug  a  vine- 
yard.  "Wo  also  read  that  he  mad»^  wiuf 
and  w»s  drunken,  but  we  do  not  read  of  a 
repetition  of  this  folly,  and,  judging  from 
the  ripe  oM  age  he  attained,  we  infer  that 
he  reformed.  Grape  growing  is  carried  on 
more  extensively  in  the  countries  beyond 
tho  sea,  than  in  our  own  land.  Both  sa- 
cred and  profane  history  abound  in  alln- 
sions  to  the  vine  and  its  products.  It  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  pros- 
perity. Grapes  are  oue  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth  in  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. France  has  over  14,(»U0,000  acres  in 
grapes,  and  planted  in  1887  over  182, OOU 
acres  of  Ami-ricau  vines,  besides  vines  of 
her  own  growing.  Grapes  were  introduced 
there  in  the  third  century,  and  have  for 
hundreds  of  years  formed  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  of  the  government.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany  and  many 
other  of  the  European  countries,  produce 
vast  quantitit^s  of  grapes. 

Grape  growing  for  market  began  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  this  countrj',  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 
A  gentleman  residing  on  the  shores  of  what 
was  then  Crooked  Lake — now  Lake  Keuka 
— appreciating  the  value  and  heathfulness 
of  grapes  as  an  article  of  food,  planted  a 
fiuiall  viut-yard  for  family  use.  They  grew 
and  thrived  so  well  in  this  location,  that  he 
had  more  than  his  family  could  consume, 
and,  being  a  man  of  ideas,  ho  conceived 
the  project  of  shipping  his  surplus  to  the 
city  market.  Carefully  packing  a  barrel  of 
grapes  in  shavings,  he  sent  them  to  New 
York.  They  arrived  in  due  time,  were 
sold  at  a  good  price,  aud  the  proceeds  re- 
mitted to  our  adventurous  shipper.  The 
dollars  he  received  produced  an  itchiug  for 
niore^  and  he  straightway  packed  and  ship- 
ped another  barrel.  This  glutted  the  mar- 
ket, and  he  received  word  to  send  no  more. 
Thus,  in  this  small  way,  began  au  industry 
that  has  grown  to  immense  proportions; 
that  occupies  thousands  of  acres  of  laud 
in  our  own  state,  employs  thousands  of  per- 
sons, loads  whole  trains  of  cars  and  brings 
a  revenue  to  the  producers  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

The  area  of  successful  grape  growing  in 
this  State  has  been  restricted  heretofore  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  small 
lakes  iu  central  and  weBteru  New  York  and 
to  the  valley  of  the  lower  Hudson,  With 
the  introduction  of  hardier  varieties,  the 
limits  are  being  gradually  extended,  so 
that  grapes  are  now  profitably  grown  for 
market,  where  only  a  few  years  ago  a  sup- 
plj'  for  the  family  was  the  exception  aud 
not  the  rule. 

Grapes  are  so  easy  of  culture  that  every 
one  owning  a  foot  of  land  should  plant 
them.  They  require  a  warm,  dry  soil,  not 
too  rich,  to  grow  in  perfection,  but  will 
grow  almost  anywhere.  The  south  side  of 
a  building  where  the  vine  may  be  trained 
on  the  wall,  is  an  excellent  place.  In  a 
western  city,  a  jeweler  showed  me  his 
grapeiy.  In  a  yard  back  of  his  store,  con- 
taiuing  but  a  few  square  feet,  and  surround- 
ed by  high  brick  walls,  he  had  planted  a 
few  vines,  and  trained  them  upon  the  walls. 
In  this  limited  space  he  grew  more  grapes, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  than  half  of  the  farm- 
ers iu  the  country. 


Select  a  well-drained,  warm  piece  of  land, 

having  a  sunny  exposure.  Dig  a  hole  large 
and  deep  enough  to  spread  the  roots  out 
well,  and  put  the  vine  well  into  the  ground. 
If  you  have  any  old  bones  handy,  dead 
poultry,  cats,  dogs,  (best  use  for  dogs  over 
discovered.),  or  anything  of  the  kind,  bury 
it  where  the  vines  can  feed  upon  it.  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  them  grow. 
Cut  the  top  back  to  three  or  four  buds  when 
plautiug.  Drive  a  stake  a  few  feet  high 
by  each  vine,  rub  off  all  the  buds  that  start, 
but  the  strongest,  and  tie  this  shoot  to  the 
stake.  If  you  plant  any  great  numb.;r  of 
viuea,  the  work  of  planting  may  be  tx- 
ptdiled  by  using  a  team  and  plow  to  help 
do  the  digging.  Plant  strong  growing  kinds 
like  the  Wordeu  and  Niagara,  ten  feet 
apart,  in  rows  ten  feet  apart.  Weak  grow- 
ers, like  the  Delaware,  may  be  planted  as 
close  as  six  feet  each  way. 

What  varieties  to  plant?  This  question 
is  about  as  delicate  a  one  to  decide,  as  that 
of  awarding  the  prize  at  a  baby  show.  The 
variety  that  succeeds  on  my  farm  may  not 
ou  the  farm  across  the  way.  What  suits 
my  taste  may  not  suit  my  neighbor.  There 
are  some  old  varieties  that  succeed  almost 
anywhere,  aud  the  beginner  is  generally 
safe  in  starting  with  these.  Don't  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  plant  every  new  kind 
advertised.  Among  the  blacks,  the  Wor- 
den,  Moore's  Early  aud  Concord;  among 
reds,  the  Agawam,  Vergennes  and  Dela- 
ware are  good  varieties  and  succeed  almost 
anywhere  where  grapes  will  grow.  As  yet 
we  have  no  wfU  tested  white  grapes  that 
succeed  over  the  same  teiritory  as  the 
blacks,  although  several  new  kinds  have 
promised  us  all  that  is  desirable  iu  that 
direction.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  fruited 
the  most  recent  introductions,  but  as  sev- 
eral of  the  comparatively  uew  kinds  fruited 
with  us  for  the  first  time  the  past  season,  a 
few  notes  iu  regard  to  their  behavior,  may 
not  prove  uuiuteresting.  Readers  will  please 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  past  sea- 
sou  was  oue  of  the  most  unfavorable  for 
grapes  that  we  have  had  for  along  time. 
They  ripened  very  slowly  aud  were  of  very 
poor  quality. 

We  had  always  considered  Moore's  Early 
our  earliest  grape,  but  this  year  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  oue  of  our  new- 
kinds,  the  Telegraph,  ripening  several 
days  earlier.  It  is  a  black  grape;  berries 
small,  about  the  size  of  the  Delaware  and 
looks  much  like  it,  excepting  the  color. 
Very  compact  clusters  aud  of  good  quality. 
From  a  single  season's  fruiting,  we  should 
say  it  is  a  good  grape  to  plant  for  early,  at 
I.  ast  for  family  use. 

Moore's  Early  came  next,  ripeniug  about 
three  weeks  before  Concord  (which  didn't 
ripen  fully  with  us  this  year).  This  is  a 
hardy  stioug-growing  vine, and  is  productive 
of  somewhat  straggling  clusters, of  very  large, 
black  berries,  of  good  quality.  Should  bo 
largely  planted. 

Drightou  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  red  grape  grown.  The  vine  is  some- 
what tender,  and  needs  protection.  It  is 
moderately  productive  of  fiue  clusters  of 
light-red  grapes  of  the  best  quality.  It 
will  pay  to  plant  this  for  family  upe,  though 
some  extra  pains  have  to  be  taken  with  it 
to  carry  it  through  the  winter. 

Worden  scored  another  triumph  the  past 
season.  Hardy  in  vine,  it  ripened  its  crop 
of  fruit  fully,  while  the  Concord  failed.  It 
is  larger  in  berry  than  Concord,  earlier  and 
fit  to  eat  as  soon  as  black.  I;  does  not, 
however,  hold  its  flavor  long  after  ripeniug, 
but  needs  to  be  picked  and  marketed  as 
soon  as  ripe.     The  Worden  has  never  been 


inordiuately  puffed,  but  has  been  winning 
its  way  steadily  to  the  front,  solely  on  its 
nu-rits. 

Aeawam  (Roger's  15)  is  a  good  red  grape, 
and  a  long  keeper,  though  aomL-what  shy 
bearer.  A  very  thick  skinned  grape,  and 
grows  rather  straggling  clusters. 

The  Vergennes,  a  red  grape,  ripeniug 
iibout  Ihe  same  time  as  Agawam,  is  of 
much  better  quality,  somewhat  similar 
appearance,  and  much  more  productive.  I 
tuink  this  will  prove  a  most  excellent 
sort  to  grow  for  market,  as  it  is  a  long 
keeper,  hardy,  and  very  productive. 

Woodruff  Ret'  fruited  with  me  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  a  very  strong,  rampant 
grower,  and  enormously  productive,  but  if  I 
were  under  oath  I  should  hardly  call  it  fit 
to  eat.  Some  like  it  and  call  it  good,  but 
it  is  foxy.  As  it  is  so  very  hardy  it  might 
be  an  excellent  grape  to  raise  where  better 
varieties  cannot  be  grown,  as  it  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

The  Eumelan  is  a  good  black  grape  with 
very  long  clusters  and  medium  siz;  d  ber- 
ries.    Ripens  about  with  Concord. 

Jefferson  is  a  very  late  red  grape  which 
utterly  failed  to  ripen,  but  whiclj  showed 
Kuch  sweetness  aud  delicacy  of  flavor  in 
the  partially  colored  berries  as  proved  it  to 
be  a  most  excellent  grape  for  a  longer 
season. 

The  earlier  ripening  sorts  I  have  indi- 
cated cannot  full  to  please  those  whose 
seasons  are  equally  as  long  as  ours,  while 
the  lutter  ones  will  do  to  plant  where  a 
longer  period  of  ripening  is  possible. — 
Cor.  Orange  County  Farmer. 


THE    OI.IVE. 


It  is  a  little  marvelous,  remarks  the 
Colusa  Sun,  that  such  a  race  as  that  oc- 
cupying this  Pacific  coast  for  nearly  forty 
years  is  just  beginning  to  wake  to  the  value 
of  their  home.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
spot  on  earth  so  wonderfully  blessed  with 
everything  that  makes  life  a  success.  Our 
winters  are  almost  like  spring,  and  our 
summers  are  never  torn  and  terrified  with 
•>torms  aud  cyclones,  while  we  have  every 
vaiiety  of  soil,  froiu  the  red,  rocky  clay  of 
the  mountain  side  to  the  deep,  rich,  loamy 
valley  lauds  of  indefinite  depth.  We  have 
for  many  J'ears  beeu  growing  wheat  from 
the  Siexras  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  we  have  discovered  our 
true  wealth  iu  the  fruit  producing  capacity 
of  California  but  our  attention  has  not  been 
sufficiently  directed  to  the  olive.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  important  products.  If  a  man 
had  a  few  acres  in  bearing  olive  trees,  he 
might  fold  his  hands  and  live  at  his  ease. 
It  is  oue  of  our  most  hardy,  our  most  pro- 
lific trees,  while  it  is  almost  as  certain  of  a 
crop  as  that  the  seasons  come.  Aud  herein 
lies  one  of  its  advantages.  We  can  count 
with  unerring  certainly  on  somethiug  of  a 
crop  every  year,  aud  almost  always  a  full 
crop;  while  the  market  is  as  uufaiUug  as 
the  crop,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
prices  should  not  always  be  remunerative. 

Pure  olive  oil  is  now  \^orth  $12  per  gal- 
Ion,  and  the  demand  is  much  greater  than 
the  supply;  and  this,  too,  when  it  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  medicine.  From  time  immemo- 
rial both  the  oil  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive 
have  been  used  as  au  article  of  food.  There 
is  nothing  more  healthful  aud  palatable 
when  once  the  taste  has  been  acquired,  and 
it  is  a  taste  that  can  be  easily  acquired. 
When  our  people  learn  to   use   the  oil  and 


fruit  as  food  the  demand  for  it  will  be 
grately    augmented,    and  prices  will   hold. 

It  is  amtmg  our  most  Inug-lived  treep« 
Tnere  are  olive  trees  now  standing  and 
yii-lding  fruit  in  abundance  that  are  from 
lOOU  to  aOUU  years.  It  U  said  that  the  trees 
on  Mount  Olivert  to-d,iy  are  the  same  under 
whose  cool  shade  the  Son  of  God  walked 
while  on  earth.  As  they  arc  long  lived,  so 
are  they  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  or 
even  to  the  point  where  they  bear  sufficient 
fruit  to  remunerate  the  owner;  aud  this  ia 
one  reason  why  fast-moving  CaliforniauB 
are  so  slow  to  plant  the  olive.  They  want 
something  that  will  begin  to  pay  at  once. 
To  wait  ten  years  on  a  tree  is  more  than 
they  can  stand.  And  yet,  many  of  these 
same  Califoruians  have  owned  red  hills 
that  can  scarcely  produce  enough  to  past* 
ure  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  that  had  they 
been  set  out  in  olive  trees  years  ago,  would 
be  worth  more  than  their  richest  lands^ 
The  olive  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil. 

But  one  to  plant  au  olive  orchard  need 
not  wait  for  ten  years.  Either  plant  your 
trees  iu  the  midst  of  your  vineyard,  or 
plant  a  vineyard  in  the  midst  of  your  olivo 
orchard,  and  you  can  live  off  the  fruit  of 
the  vines  until  the  olive  begins  to  bear. 
The  vines  can  be  removed  gradually  as  the 
trees  grow.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
tree  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes 
than  the  olive.  How  much  better  ic  would 
be  to  plant  them  in  the  yard,  letting  them 
take  the  place  of  the  eucalyptus,  Monterey 
cypress,  the  locust  and  other  such  trees. 

The  profits  of  a  crop,  wheu  the  trees  are 
in  full  bearing,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1000  per  acre,  and  this  is  said  to  be  a  low 
estimate.  Another  iniportant  fact  iu  regaid 
to  the  olive  is  the  time  of  the  harvest. 

This  extends  from  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember to  the  last  of  January,  giving 
ample  time  to  gather  the  entire  crop  without 
tt  waste,  as  well  as  coming  at  a  time  whtH 
no  other  fruit  demauds  attention.  There  is 
no  waste.  All  the  green  fruit  when  beaten 
the  tree  can  be  thrown  into  a  pickle,  while 
the  ripe  can  be  thrown  into  the  vat  for  oil. 

With  these  facts  gathered  at  random  we 
trust  many  of  oar  fruit  growers  and  farm- 
ers will  turn  their  attention  to  this  here- 
tofore neglected  fruit. 


POLISHINU     REDWOOD. 


The  following  is  recommended  by  a  San 
Francisco  man  as  the  result  of  a  long  ex- 
perience: 

Oue  quart  turpentine,  one  pound  corn 
starch,  one-fourth  pound  burnt  sienna,  one 
tablespoonful  raw  linseed  oil,  one  table^ 
spoonful  brown  Japan;  mix  and  apply  with 
brush.  Letjit  stand  fifteen  minutes  and 
wipe  off  with  a  soft  rag,  then  allow  to  dry 
one  or  two  days.  Then  two  coats  white 
shellac  aud  rub  down  with  fine  flint  paper* 
Then  two  to  five  coats  best  polishing  var- 
nish.  Wheu  well  dried  rub  down  with 
pumice  stone  and  water,  and  stand  another 
day  to  dry.  Then  wash  dean  with  chamois^ 
rub  down  with  water  aud  rotten  stone, 
wash  aud  dry,  and  then  rub  with  olive  oil 
till  dry.  A  smooth  cork  block  or  block  of 
hard  wood  is  good  to  rub  down  with. 

Many  an  ingenious  person  makes  little 
articles  of  redwood  and  hardly  knows  how 
to  finish  iu  the  best  style. 

• — ■»<♦>♦  — 

Heney  B.  Wagoner,  a  prominent  vine* 
yardist  and  wine  maker,  has  assigned  to 
to  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Livermore  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  His  assets  are 
$12,000,  and  liabilities  $7,000. 


Feb. 15,  1889 
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TiiF.\rMi:\r    «f    bi.\ck  ii<»r 

la  Tirw  of  nnsn'i  ring  Ih  ■  qn.  rifH  of  tnnny 
correapondt'Ut*.  Normau  J.  Colmfto.  Com- 
miKRioner  of  A'^ri^ultare,  bu  iaflaed  the 
fullnwiog  circular: 

Th-  iip<rim-  nis mad.- in  18S8  have  drni- 
oostmtt'd  bf  jond  qiLttion  Ihat  the  coppi  r 
coniponn.U,  esp.  ciiillr  the  Bordrani  mil- 
tore,  can  be  r. lied  upon  to  priT.rnl  black- 
tot.  Wb>n  the  remedita  were  properly 
applied  from  GO  lo  70  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
was  »iTtd. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  prepaiation- 
whicb  fami«h-d  the  b^t  reiinllK  in  188(<  arc 
here  RiTeti  »ith  the  nrRi  tit  nqn.st  Ibal  on- 
er more  of  Ihim  U-  IhorongUly  test.d  dur 
iug  the  coming  seapon; 

arLPBiTK    op 


(1)     stvPLK     soLrriox 

COPPEB. 

DissoWe  1  ponnd  of  pore  snlphnte  it 
copper  in  25  gulloos  of  wat-r.  While  Ibi- 
prrpnra'ion  has.  in  a  number  of  casts,  beet 
ns<d  »ilh  biutficial  lesnlls,  its  employ 
meut,  e>ptcially  when  the  foliage  is  yoon;. 
and  ti  udeP,  cauuot  be  advised .  For  spra)  - 
ing  the  vines  in  spring.  boweTer,  before  th- 
paves  appear,  it  will  doobtless  prove  a- 
efficacious  as  any  of  the  following  mixtari> 
and  is  more  easily  prepared  and  nppli-,d. 

(2)      BOBDEiri    HIXirBE. 

(a)  Dissolve  16  pounds  of  sutph;ite  of 
copper  in  22  gallons  of  water;  in  anoiber 
Tcssel  Rl:ike  30  pounds  of  lime  in  6  gallon'^ 
of  wuttr.  \Vbeu  the  latter  mixlnro  has 
cooled  ix)ur  it  slowly  into  the  copper  solu- 
liou.  taking  care  to  mix  the  fluids  thorongh- 
ly  by  constant  stirring. 

(6)  Dissolve  C  pounds  of  snlphate  of 
cjpper  in  IG  gallons  of  water,  and  slake  4 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  in  6  gallons  of  water. 
^Vhen  cod,  mix  the  solution  as  described 
above. 

This  formula  requires  fresh  lime.  Air 
slaked  lime,  or  a  paste  made  by  allowing 
freshly  slaked  lime  to  settle,  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  water;  coi^seqaently, 
if  they  should  be  combined  in  the  propor- 
tions indicated,  there  would  not  be  safficient 
lime  to  decompose  the  copper. '  Experience 
has  shown  that  while  4  or  even  3  pounds  of 
fresh  lime  is  sufficient  to  decompose  G 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  it  requires 
double  that  quantity  of  air  slaked  lime  and 
three  times  the  amount  of  paste. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  Bordeaox 
mixture  may  be  modi&ed  in  various  ways. 
Colonel  Pearson  pulverizes  the  snlphate  of 
copper,  and  then  dissolves  it  iu  from  2  to  4 
gallons  of  hot  waer.  The  lime  is  then 
slaked  iu  the  same  way  that  masons  slake 
it  for  mortar.  This  is  strained  into  a  box 
left  to  settle  and  thicken,  and  then  com- 
bined with  the  copper,  adding  water  to  the 
required  amount. 
(3)     soLtmoN  or  uatosickL  cabboxatk  of 

COPPEB . 

Into  a  vessel  haviuga  capacity  of  aboat  ] 
gallon,  pour  1  quart  of  ammonia  (strength 
32*  Baame>,  add  3  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  copper,  stir  rapidly  for  a  moment,  and 
the  carbonate  of  copper  will  di.4Solve  iu  the 
ammonia,  forming  a  very  clear  liqoid.  For 
use,  dilute  to  3i  gallons.  So  far  aa  we 
know,  this  preparation  has  not  been  used 
In  this  cooulry  as  a  remedy  against  black- 
rot.  As  a  preventive  of  mildew,  however, 
it  has  given  satiafaction.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared and  applied,  aud  adheres  firmly  to 
the  foliage. 

(4)     lac  CU.OTII. 


completely  dissolved,  aud  tb^  water  hts 
cooled,  add  1 ;,' pints  of  commerciil  ammo, 
cia  (strength  22°  Banmc)  ;  when  ready  to 
use  dilute  lo  22  gallons. 

(6)  Dissolve  2  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water:  in  another 
v<»-  I  .liasolve  2y,  ponnds  of  carbonate  of 
sodu;  mix  the  two  solutions  and  when  all 
chemical  reaction  baa  ceased  add  IJi  pinta 
of  ammonia,  then  dilute  to  22  gallons. 

TBElTMEVr. 

To  indicate  a  definite  line  of  treatment 
that  will  be  applicable  to  all  regions  is 
aomewhat  difficult.  Asa  first  step,  however. 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  remove 
as  much  of  the  infectious  material  as  pos 
sible.  With  this  object  iu  view  the  old 
leaves  and  rotten  berries  should  b«  care 
fully  colltclid  iu  the  fall  or  wiu'er  and 
imru.d  or  bnriid.  The  trimmings  should 
also  be  burned  as  they  often  harbor  tboos- 
.luds  of  ib'j  minute  spores  or  reproductive 
uoilies  of  the  fungus. 

In  spring  alter  the  vineyard  Las  been 
^ri.u  d  aud  pit  iu  order  by  the  plow,  but 
>elore  vigelation  starts,  spray  the  vines 
horonghly  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
ormnla  a,  or  with  the  simple  solution  of 
-ulphate  ol  copper.  The  object  of  this 
-praying  is  lo  destroy  any  spores  of  the 
inngns  that  may  be  bidden  away  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  J  bout  ten  days  before 
;he  flowers  op-u,  spray  all  the  green  parts 
of  the  vine  wiih  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
formula   b,  taking  care  lo  wet  the  foliage 

thoroughly . 

Spray  again  with  the  same  preparation 
when  the  flowers  are  opening,  repealing  the 
operation  every  three  weeks  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  The  necessity  for  begin- 
ning the  treatment  early  cannot  be  loo 
strongly  urged;  il  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  success. 

For  applying  the  remedies,  spraying 
pumps  especially  con.strocted  nozzles 
are  necessary.  The  Eureka  sprayer,  fitted 
with  the  improved  Yermorel  nozzle,  answers 
the  purpose  admirably.  With  this  machine 
which  is  carried  on  th;-  back,  knapsack 
fashion,  a  man  can  spray  from  J  to  6  acres 
of  vines  per  day,  aud  the  cost  ol  treating 
an  acre  in  an  average  season,  using  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  indicated  above,  need 
not  exceed  $12. 


KEEPIMU     I'P    AS     OKCHABD. 


NEr.4DA    COISTT     WlSERTf. 


The  Nevada  County  Winery  Association 
was  organized  just  before  the  ripening  of 
grapes  last  fall  aud  bad  but  little  time 
to  make  preparations  for  making  wine  las' 
season.  The  company  leased  the  BUsauf 
brewery  buildings,  however,  and  proceeded 
10  business.  They  made  about  GOOO  gal- 
lons of  Zinfandei  wine  and  500  gallons  of 
Muscatel.  The  wine  is  now  only  three 
mouths  old,  but  it  is  declared  by  all  who 
have  tested  it  to  be  a  very  superior  article. 
A  good  many  Frenchmen  who  are  familliar 
with  the  best  vintages  of  their  native 
country  declare  the  qaality  lo  be  equal  to 
the  best  French  wines,  and  unless  it  was 
labeled  as  a  California  production  the  best 
judges  would  be  uuable  to  detect  the  dif- 
ference. The  age,  of  course,  has  not  been 
reached  to  perfect  these  wines,  but  they 
show  what  the  foothill  climate  and  soil  is 
capable  of  in  their  production.  The  Muscatel 
is  a  sweet  wine,  and  in  the  valle.v  wine 
sections  il  is  fortified  with  brandy,  but  the 
vine  made  here  is  the  natural  juice. 

This  winery  will  some  day  be  famous  for 
its  prodnctiuo.     The  exhibitors  at  the  State 


(o)      Dissolve   1    pound  of  sulphate  of    Fair  next  year  will  be  compelled  to  k  ok  out 
copper  in  2    gallons   of   hot   water:  when  I  for  their  laurels. 


T.  H  Hosken,  writing  in  Vick'i  ilagaiine. 
says:  A  very  large  orchard  requires  a  large 
capital  to  run  it.  One  might  think  that 
this  would  "go  without  saying.''  but  it  does 
not — not  always.  One  of  the  largest  or- 
chards with  which  I  am  acquainted 
—  some  five  thousand  treea — though  well 
located  on  naturally  good  land,  and  set  to 
the  btst  standard  varieties  about  twenty 
years  ago,  has  not  yet  nearly  paid  for  itself, 
and  wiihout  a  heavy  expenditure  for  fer- 
tilizing material,  never  can.  The  land  upou 
which  il  is  plaoled  bad  been  farmed  in  the 
oidinary  way  for  many  years  before  these 
trees  were  set.  At  that  time  it  was  in  fair 
condition,  as  mowing,  yielding  three-fourths 
to  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  Il  was  plowed, 
set  to  trees,  and  sub-iequently  kept  in  hoed 
crops,  with  enongh  manure  to  keep  the 
trees  growing  fairly  well.  Xotbiog  seemed 
to  be  wTong  with  it  until  the  trees  reached 
bearing  size;  and  then,  after  several  years, 
il  became  evident  that  there  was  not 
St  engtb  enongh  in  the  land  to  keep  np 
growth  and  make  apples,  too.  Since  then 
it  has  *'  sort  o'  lagged  along,"  to  nse  the 
words  of  a  neighbor,  •'  but  don't  produce 
auytning  hardly.''  Other  orchards  of  one- 
tenth  the  number  of  trees,  and  no  older_ 
are  actually  giving  larger  and  better  crops. 
Now,  what  is  the  matter?  Plainly  this  or- 
chard wants  manure,  and  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  that  pretty  soon,  or  it  will  be  gone  np 
b:'youd  hope. 

Mr.  H.irris'  Northern  Spy  orchard,  of 
which  he  wrote  in  Walk-a  and  Tolks,  is  a 
case  in  point,  fairly  illustrating  tbe  situa- 
tion. It  was  considered  a  failure  until  be 
plowed  and  manured  it,  and  then  it  pro- 
duced big  crops  of  such  big  fruit  that,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  less  than  one  hundred  of 
the  apples  filled  a  barrel.  But  it  is  going 
to  take  an  immense  quantity  of  manure  tu 
bring  up  this  one  hundred  acre  orchard 
like  that,  or  anything  near  it.  In  truth, 
the  manure  can  by  brought  by  the  schooner 
load  (and  a  good  many  of  them)  from  some 
large  city  to  the  lake  shore  upon  which  this 
orchard  stands.  At  the  ordinary  price,  I 
estimate  that  it  would  c  ^st  not  less  than 
seven  thousand  dollars  to  get  the  stable 
manure  into  the  soil  of  that  orchard,  which 
it  would  require  to  make  il  profitably  pro- 
ductive. The  same  effect  might  possibly 
be  I'roduced  for  some  less  money  by  using, 
in  place  of  manure,  ground  raw  bone  and 
Canada  ashes.  After  one  good  crop  has 
been  produced  in  this  way.  this  orchard 
could  probably  be  made  to  keep  itself  up, 
aud  pay  a  moderate  profit  on  the  whole  in- 
vestment. But  first  there  must  be  this 
heavy  investment  of  new  capital,  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  which  ought  to  have  been  fore, 
seen. 

As  with  a  garden,  so  with  an  orchard— 
I  have  never  yet  seen  one  too  rich  for 
profit.  I  have  never  seen  oue  upon  which  the 
last  loads  of  manure  did  not  pay  the  most 
profit.  Tbe  most  profitable  orchard  of  the 
William's  Favorite  apple  iu  tbe  vicinity  of 
Boston  is  kept  "  rich  as  a  barnyard."  The 
fruit  is  double  what  might  be  called  tbe 
normal  size  of  the  variety;  every  apple  is 
handled  like  an  egg,  and  is  got  into  tbe 
market  just  at  its  [loint  of  perfection.  This 
orchard  is  very  profitable,  though  small- 
The  only  orchard  to  rival  this,  that  I  have 
seen,  is  iu  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  I 
saw,  some  seven  years  ago,  thirty -six  trees 
of  Famense,  tbe  fruit  of  which  was  sold 
ungaihered,  that  se-asou.  for  ^$00.  They 
were  Tery  large  and  perfectly  healthy  trees. 


which  bad,  all  to  themselves,  about  an  acre 
ol  rich  land.  It  is  well  known  that  tbe 
Fameuse  is  an  apple  very  liable  to  fungoid 
spotting.  I  spent  some  time  in  examining 
Ihe  fruit  npon  these  great  ani  heavily  laden 
trees,  but  was  unable  to  find  a  single  speci- 
men that  was  not  perfectly  fair.  The  treea 
had  been  so  pruned  that  alt  the  fruit  wa^  on 
the  outside,  where  the  branches  lapped 
over  one  another  like  shinghs  on  a  roof, 
each  oue  load.d  with  fruit  like  ropes  of 
onions. 

I  will  not  say  with  any  positivene»  that 
heavy  manuring  is  a  cure  for  spotting.    But 
I  b'.>gin  to  believe  that  il  may  be  so,  and  I 
g-t  more  proof  of  il  every  season  in  my  own 
orchard.     All  the  Fameus-  family  are  spot- 
ters, its  finest  seedling,  tbe  Mcintosh  Red, 
as  much  as  any.     Yet    I  had  one  tree  this 
year,  and  only  one  out  of  about  thirty,  that 
not  only  bore  a  fine  crop  of  large  fruit,  but 
bad  not  a  single  spotted  one  among  them, 
and  this  tree  grows  where  it  gets  a  constant 
flow  of  water  from  a  sink  spout,  and  all  the 
washing  water  (I  a  family.     I  have  notice*! 
about  Montreal  that  orchards  of  large  and 
fair  Fameuse  are  all    on   deep,  rich    land. 
These  are  the  fancy  apples  that  are  ao  much 
admired   aud  bring  sucj  fine  prices.     But 
spotted  Fameuse  can  hs  fouud  in  a  great 
many  orchards  on  the  island  of  Montreal. 
I  suspect   that  it  will  turn  out,  on  thor- 
ough investigation,  that  there  is  one  other 
factor  in  regard  to  this  disease  of  spoiling 
— manure  alone  may  not  cure  it.  unless  tb 
tree  itself  is  quite  sound  and  healthy.   Now. 
with  me,  the  Fameuse   is  not   quite  iron- 
clad.    The  hard  winters  too  close  together 
kill  it.     Mcintosh   B-d  is   a  hardier  tree 
than  Fameuse,  but  with  1'  ss  hardy  flower 
bnds,  so  that  it  does  not  bear  so  heavily. 
This  being  so,  I  doubt   if   I  can   entirely 
stop  the   Fameuse  from  spotting  here   by 
high  culture.     I  am  awa-e  that  the  fungus 
which  causes  spot  attacks  the  leaves  also, 
and  perhaps  primarily.     But  il  seems  to  me 
that  in  rich   land   the  chlorophyl  is  more 
abundant  (certainly  tbe  leaves  are  darker) 
and  the  whole  constitution  of  the  leaf  more 
vigorous  and  resistant;    an   apple  fruit  is 
simply   five   leaves  folded  together,  united 
at  tbe  edges   and   filled   np  on   the    inside 
with  cellular  tissue;  may  not  tbe  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fruit— tbe  skin — partake  of  this 
same  vigor  and  resistancy?    I  cannot  add 
Q.  E-  D.,  but  it  looks  reasonable,  don'i  it? 
It  follows,  then,  that  an   apple  orchard  to 
be  kept  beallhy  and  continnously  produc- 
tive, mu-sl  have  the  fertility  of  its  soil  main- 
tained   by    repeated   applications   of   such 
manures  as  the  trees  demand,  and  if  it  is  a 
profitable  orchard,  all  the  necessary  expens.^ 
will  be  covered  by  Ihe  proceeds  cf  the  crop. 


TO    ltAI«E    OPIFH. 


The  San  Bernardino  Index  saj-s  that  a 
Chiniiman,  \b  Gee,  who,  except  during  the 
ten  years  he  has  spent  in  this  State,  ha» 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  poppy  dis- 
tricts of  Chins,  is  endeavoring  to  procure  a 
farm  upon  which  to  raise  poppies.  Ha 
says  that  nowhere — not  even  in  China— are 
there  to  be  found  such  adaplations  for  the 
culture  of  the  poppy  as  iu  Sau  B^roardiu 
county.  He  explains  the  manner  of  i 
culture  a«  follows: 

The  seed  is  sown  in  bed*  and  the  youi 
plants  are  transplanted  into  rows,  lb    •■'' 
grows  lo  be  large  enough  to  prod" 
gum    tbe   second    year,  but   is   at 
when  from    three   to    ten  year-  oil       1  ■ 
Cbiuamcu  will  lake  cale  of  ten  ucr.  «  i(  tt 
understand  the  business.    Tbe  seed  is  sui  ' 
by  all  the  Chinese  store*  in  San  Franciaeoi 
and  coats  about  ?1  per  acre. 
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FRIDAY FEBRUARY  15.  18H9 


A  WELL-KNOWN  miniDg  man  of  Nevada, 
in  casting  nbont  for  a  sunny  spot  to  pass 
his  declining  years  under  the  shadow  of 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  finally  selected 
Auburn  where  Lis  eyes  might  be  gladdened 
by  an  occasioniil  glimpse  of  the  snow- 
capped boundaries  of  bis  old  time  habita- 
tion. After  purchasing  land  (Nevada 
men  always  pay  for  everything)  to  set  out 
the  desired  vi.ieyard  was  the  next  object 
in  life.  The  ground  was  prepared,  and 
class  of  grapes  decided  upon,  when  in  an 
unlucky  moment  he  happened  to  pi':k  up  a 
paper  eontaiuiug  an  essay  on  California 
bugs  and  their  devastating  ravages  on  vines 
and  fruit  trees.  llis  hopes  were  shattered 
and  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  returned 
to  business  in  connection  with  the  Corn- 
stock  mine  which  he  controlled. and  worked 
assiduously  to  banish  uuplt^asant  memo- 
ries. It  is  difficult  to  say  how  his  case 
wonld  have  resulted  had  he  not  in  showing 
the  fatal  clipping  to  a  friend,  accidentally 
discovered  that  it  was  taktn  from  a  Nevada 
p.iper. 

The  vines  are  now  being  set  out  on  the 
Auburn  ranch  by  the  thousand.  All  of 
them  cuttiugs  from  the  leading  vineyards 
of  California,  and  the  only  regret  of  the 
honest  miner  is  over  the  time  lost  through 
not  discovering  the  source  of  the  annoying 
paragraph  before  giving  credence  to  its  mis- 
leading statements.  His  cellar  will  ulti- 
mately provide  a  special  brand  of  wine, 
manufactured  especially  for  free  distribu- 
tion among  the  Nevada  newspaper  frater- 
nity looking  towards  their  total  extermina- 
tion at  au  early  date, 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Santa  ClaraVal- 
Uy  estimates  the  total  expense  of  cultivating 
an  acre  of  grapes  is  $15;  the  curing  and 
packing  of  an  acre  of  grapes,  making  lUO 
boxes  of  raisins  S55.  The  average  price 
for  raisins  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
about  $1.60  per  box.  Putting  the  price  at 
$1.50  per  bos  for  the  four  grades,  we  have 
a  total  net  profit  of  $95  per  acre.  Many 
vineyards  do  better  than  the  above.  Vine- 
yards have  frequcDtly  bten  known  to  pro- 
duce grapes  enough  the  first  year  after 
planting  to  pay  expenses  of  cultivation. 
The  second  year  brings  from  $30  to  $50  per 
acre  gross;  third  year  $60  to  $75. 


The  people  of  Nevada  are  busily  eu- 
^tiged  planting  out  orchards  and  vineyards 
(Hid  hundreds  of  acres  will  be  set  out  this 
-i:isou  in  Owtns  valley  district  alone.  The 
trees  and  vines  have  so  far  been  obtained 
from  California  nurseries,  a  fact  which  has 
apparently  aroused  the  ire  of  some  of  our 
contemporarits  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Sierras, who  as  a  rule  are  more  at  home  on 
the  subject  of  dip  spurs  and  avgU-s  of  a 
quartz  vein.  Tall  stories  always  go  in  Ne 
vada,  and  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
leading  journal  tends  to  show  the  menda. 
ceous  absurdities,  evolved  in  a  spirit  of 
simulation:  ''People  on  this  Bide  of  the 
mountains  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
trees  or  vines  from  the  west  side.  They 
shonld  establish  nurseries  of  their  own. 
There  are  in  Western  California  a  thous- 
and varieties  of  bugs  and  tree  and  vint.- 
diseases.  No  inspection  can  dttect  many 
of  the  diseases.  To  show  the  contagious 
nature  of  some  of  these  diseases  we  may 
mention  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  England  that  the  disease  of  lim- 
ber known  as  dry  rot  is  communicated  to 
some  timber  through  chisels  and  other 
tools  that  had  been  used  in  working  in 
fected  timber." 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  sage 
brush  deserts  to  realize  a  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  the  liberality  of  our  nurserymen. 
Bugs  have  always  been  a  staple  commod- 
ity with  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  will  assimilate  more  readily 
with  an  extra  supply  and  buy  juice  galore, 
thau  with  a  superfluous  product  of  fruit 
and  wine.  Let  us  hear  no  further  disa- 
greeable allusions  to  the  California  hug  or 
the  supply  may  be  curtailed  by  an  advance 
in  prices  on  the  same  principle  as  charging 
for  chicken — the  gentleman  who  grumbled 
over  his  half-hatched  e^'g. 


th.y  disturb  the  peace  of  a  friendly  uatiou 
whose  hospitality  they  enjoy. 

The  exhibition  at  Berlin  of  Portuguese 
wines  got  up  at  considerable  expense,  does 
uot  seem  to  have  pro  'need  quite  the  result 
anticipated. 


Bonfort's  Circular  says:  Among  the  wine 
trade  at  Oporto  there  has  of  late  been 
considerable  excitement,  culminating  in  a 
strike  of  |all  the  men  employed  in  the  ma- 
nipulation and  export  of  wiues,and  leading 
to  some  excesses,  so  much  so  that  the  mili- 
tary had  to  be  held  in  readiness  in  the 
barracks  to  suppress  disorder  if  need  be* 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  the'Real  Compauhia  dode  Portugal,' 
The  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  Viscount 
Villar  d'Allan,  has  recently  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  7,000,000  francs,  and  en- 
gages to  pay  fines  to  the  amount  of  $25,000 
American  gold  if  the  Government  can  prove 
that  any  of  the  wines  it  may  export  are  in 
the  least  adulterated.  The  Government 
has  accepted  the  proposition,  and  will  ap- 
point inspectors  who  are  to  examine  the 
casks  and  bottles  to  be  shipped,  stamping 
thereon  the  official  export  brand.  This  the 
numerous  English  export  firms  look  upon 
as  a  Government  monopoly  in  disguise,  and 
by  way  of  retaliation  engineered  the  strike. 
But  there  is  a  counter  movement  on  the 
part  of  Portuguese  dealers  and  exporters 
who  approve  of  the  measure  of  energeti- 
cally stopping  adulteration  of  Portuguese 
wines  intended  for  export.  The  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the 
demonstration  made  by  English  firms,  de- 
clared its  readiness  to  extend  the  coutfol  to 
the  wines  of  the  associated  English  expoit- 
iug  firms.  The  matter  has  been  in 
abeyance  since,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  compromise  will  be  accepted. 
The  British  consul  at  Oporto  disapproves 
the  action  of  his  countrymen,  and  declares 
that  he  cannot  promise  them  protection  if 


THK     VIXt:     DINEASfr:. 


Belief  TliHl  nil  drvriive  lleinedy  Hi**  at 
Ititsl  Been  lkl*iCOVere(l. 


English  trade  j  mruals.note  in  contrast 
with  the  many  diffioulities  France  has  at 
present  to  contend  with,  a  marked  improvt- 
m>  nt  in  her  wine  industry  after  many  years 
of  los.^  and  destrociion,  occasioned  by  too 
prolific  phyloxera,  the  pest  seem-i  to  have 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  stamped  out. 
The  locusts  which  phigued  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  conferred  many  of  tbeir 
devastating  powers  upon  the  wiue-Iuuse. 
From  the  year  18C5,  when  the  creatures 
was  found  among  the  viuts  of  Aviguou,  the 
French  cultivators  of  the  grape  have  been 
waging  war  with  their  multitudinous  enemy. 
As  last  they  have  got  him  under.  The  vas- 
tatrix  is  vanquished,  and  ouce  again  the 
wine  production  of  France  is  attaining 
something  like  its  old  level.  The  experi- 
ence gained  iu  the  extermination  of  the 
pest  ought  to  be  of  good  service  should  the 
wine-louse  appear  in  other  countries.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  species 
is  extinct;  and  its  capacity  for  ma  tipljiuR. 
under  favorable  conditions,  is  simply  phe- 
nomenal. It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the 
species  can  bring  into  being  some  25,000,- 
000, descendants  in  the  period  of  sis  months 
and  even  then  the  reproductive  power  is 
not  exhausted.  If,  as  we  believe,  this  esti- 
mate is  within  bounds,  who  can  be  surprised 
that  in  one  year  about  509,000  hectares  of 
vine-growing  land  were  rendered  valueless? 


A  vigneroh  in  Pomona,  who  was  born 
and  raised  in  France,  claims  to  have  recog- 
nized in  the  mysterious  vine  disease  now 
raging  in  some  vineyards  iu  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  as  the  Mahlnew 
which  once  divested  the  vines  in 
Italy.  He  also  suggests  a  remedy,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  remedy  used  for 
years  iu  tbis  State  for  eradicating  perouo- 
spora  and  other  leaf  as  well  as  most  vari- 
eties of  fungus  diseases.  It  is  a  wash  com- 
posed of  two  pouudsof  lima,  one  pound  of 
blue  stone,  mixed  with  sixty  gallons  of 
water.  If  this  remedy  is  eflfective  for  the 
new  plague,  it  will  be  fortunate,  but  in  view 
of  the  scientific  tests  already  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Dowleu,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
secret  has  yet  been  discovered.  Many 
causes  have  been  ascribed  as  the  source  of 
the  plague  from  presence  of  pepper  trees  to 
excessive  irrigation.  The  most  correct  of 
any  theory  yet  assigned  seems  to  be  that 
which  suggests  the  presence  of  fungoids  iu 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  wood.  Experi- 
ments are  now  being  made  with  some  vines 
iu  hot-houses  at  Los  Angeles,  which  will 
doubtless  throw  more  light  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  As  it  stands  to-day  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  solution  has  been 
arrived  at  in  the  use  of  the  time-worn 
remedy  suggested. 


The  Pomona  Proijiess  published  a  review 
of  the  experiments  and  labors  that  Grat 
Mirnnde,  a  widely  known  grape-;^ro«er  in 
this  locality,  has  been  doing  during  the 
past  two  years  in  finding  a  cure  for  th« 
strange  disease  of  wiue  and  raisin  vines 
that  has  ruined  hundreds  of  acres  of  vine- 
yards in  Southern  and  Central  California, 
and  is  now  spreading  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  The  Progrt^ss  also  publishes  inter- 
views with  Mirande  and  the  largest  vine- 
yard*ists  iu  this  part  of  Los  Augelea 
county,  and  all  agree  that  Miraude  has 
certainly  found  a  cure  for  the  vine  disease. 
Mr.  Miraude  was  a  wine-grower  in 
Southern  France  for  years,  and  all  his  rel- 
atives and  ancestors  there  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  for  over  130  years* 
From  his  relatives  in  France  he  learned 
that  the  same  disease  had  ravaged  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  vineyards  there  until  a 
preparation  consisting  of  two  pounds  of 
bluestoue,  three  pounds  of  slaked  lime  and 
fifty  gallons  of  water  was  used.  That 
cured  the  disease.  Mr.  Mirande  has  been 
quietly  experimenting  on  diseased  vines 
in  this  locality  and  he  now  announces 
that  by  a  system  of  spraying  vines  with 
this  preparation  with  stronger  or  weaker 
parts  as  suited  the  season  and  the  stage  of 
the  disease  he  has  cured  thousands  of 
vines.  In  several  vineyards  vines  which 
were  fast  dying  a  year  ago  are  now  health- 
ier than  at  any  time  iu  five  years. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  his  cure,  and 
scores  of  vineyardists  come  to  his  place 
daily  to  see  what  he  has  done.  Some  of 
the  cures  he  has  effected  in  vineyards  here 
are  wonderfully  successful,  and  so  much 
eonSdeuce  is  put  in  the  new-found  cure 
that  many  people  who  had  resolved  not  to 
attempt  any  more  wine  or  raisin  growing 
are  about  to  plant  new  vineyards.  Several 
vineyardists  have  come  to  Pomona  from 
Fresno  and  Bakersfield  to  see  for  them- 
selves how  well  Mirande's  cure  has  oper- 
ated, and  how  the  preparation  is  mixed 
and  sprayed  upon  the  vines.  Every  one 
here  believes  that  au  effectual  core  has  at 
last  been  found. 

L.J.  Rose,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  lately 
received  a  consigumeut  of  twenty-five  sky- 
larks from  Europe,  which  he  ordered  five 
years  ago.  His  agent  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  the  birds,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  only  specimens  iu  America. 
The  birds  are  supposed  to  be  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  scale  bug.  They  will  be  let 
loose  at  ouce,  except  a  few  pairs  which 
will  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  largest  horse  farm  in  the  woild  ts 
said  to  be  thirteen  miles  from  Cheyenne, 
Wy.  Ter.  It  includes  120,000  acres,  and 
requires  lOU  miles  of  wire-fencing  to  keep 
the  auimals  in  bounds,  with  sixty-five  men 
to  look  after  them.  The  horses,  young 
and  old,  number  5.000. 


Bonfoet's  WiTie  and  Spirit,  Circular  in  a 
recent  issue  observes  that  Messrs.  Kohler 
tt  Frohling  have  just  reasons  for  pride  in 
the  enormous  quantity  of  wiue  that  they 
have  haudled  during  the  year.  Their  re- 
ceipts foot  up  over  hclf  a  million  gallons, 
or  to  be  exact,  542, y30  gallons.  This  is 
an  increase  over  1887  of  some  40,000  gal- 
lons. Of  brandy  their  receipts  during  the 
year  aggregated  21,047. 


The  Sania  Clara  Valley  says:  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Ousley  of  the  Willows  uses  the  sulphide 
of  potassium  wash  to  kill  the  Brown  Scale 
that  infests  apricot  and  prune  trees.  He 
prepares  it  thus: 

One  pound  sulphide  of  potassium,  two 
pounds  whale  oil  soap  and  sixteen  gallona 
water.  Heat  the  soap  in  the  water  till  it 
dissolves;  then  place  the  sulphide  into  a 
perforated  can,  and  suspend  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  soap  and  water  just  so  as  to 
cover  it  and  it  will  soon  dissolve.  It  will 
spray  better  if  applied  warm.  The  St, 
Louis  sulphide  seems  to  be  clean  and  good, 
while  the  imported  article  is  reported  as 
being  dirty. 
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Many    Wlu    HIsb    fj»(r«>in    ikt     ibe 
Kliit*    CnpllMl. 


lu  response  to  au  inriiation  of  the  Presi- 
dtut  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
CharUii  A.  W*-tmor»-,  eitendrd  esp«-cully  lo 
the  mciubrrs  of  ibe  Wars  aud  Means  Com- 
iuitte«  of  the  Aits^niblT,  a  mertiug  was  held 
't  W.duesday  eTeniog  io  tbt?  targe  private 
uiDg-ioom  of  the  K'rgtaaraDt  de  France, 
at  Sacramento,  which  proTed  an  agret'abK 
dcruonfit ration  of  the  high  attainment  of 
Tiiicnltaral  enterprise  in  California. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  show  in  a 
pmctical  manner  the  great  resnlls  that  are 
being  acbieTed  in  experimental  Tiutnges  of 
the  highest  grades  nndcr  the  direction  of  the 
Stflte  ConiUii^oD,  and  incidentally  to  di 
cuss  the  importance  of  continaiog  the  snp- 
port  of  this  int^taiioD  with  ample  appro- 
priations. 

Among  the  vinegrowers  present  were  C.  A. 
Wt-tmore,  of  LiTermore  Taller.  President  of 
iLe  Commission:  John  L.  Bainl^  of  Irring- 
loo,  member  of  the  Board  of  H^giri.ts  of 
the  Slate  Univenuly,  and  H.  M.  La  Roe, 
whose  Tiuejards  are  in  Yola  and  Napa 
inties.  Of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
utee  there  were  present  Assembly  men 
-...tnnahaD,  of  bhuiita,  aud  Coombs  of 
N  Lpa.  The  otht  r  seats  at  the  table  were 
filled  by  Attorney  General  JuhuHon.  Secre 
tary  of  State  Hendricks.  State  Controller 
Dnnn,  State  Treasarei  Uerold,  representa 
tires  of  the  press  and  others. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  an  elegant  man- 
nt-r,  and  fall  opportunity  was  given  to  show 
tjat  with  care  and  intelligence  this  State 
can,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  are 
fally  secondtrd  by  private  enterprise  on  a 
larger  scale  than  has  heretofore  been  tried 
in  the  past,  furnish  not  only  a  great  aban- 
dance  of  the  ordinary  wholesale  table  wines, 
bat  also  the  rare  wines,  soch  as  the  cele- 
brated Rhenish,  Sauterae,  Bordeaux,  Bor- 
guudies^  Champagnes  and  Cognacs,  prized 
by  epicures  everywhere.  For  Streral  years 
the  State  Commission  has  been  produciug, 
collecting  and  preserving  from  grafte*.! 
Tines  of  the  highest  European  types,  small 
ezperimenial  vintage?,  which  are  now 
mostly  ready  for  the  bottle  and  ht  for  the 
critical  examination  of  connoisseuis.  A 
collection  from  these  samples  of  the  State, 
has  already  been  forwarded  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  Agricultorul  Department  at  Wash- 
ington at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  another 
will  be  ready  to  go  in  charge  of  the  State 
Commissioners.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  these  exhibits  will  attract  much  atten- 
tion in  Paris  and  be  the  means  of  bringing 
large  accessions  of  capital,  now  much  need- 
ed in  developing  onr  trade  and  in  further 
improving  onr  vineyards. 

Although  it  has  been  conceded  that  Cat-  I 
rnia  is  a  successful  producer  of  ordinary 
Bouud  stocks  of  merchantable  wines,  criti- 
cal merchants  and  connoissears  have  per- 
sisted in  believing  that  we  could  nev^r 
equal  the  higher  grades  of  wines  which 
command  high  prices  and  a  world's  mar- 
ket. The  State  Commission  proposes  to 
dispel  all  skepucal  opinions  of  the  sort. 
and  to  place  California  as  the  peer,  if  not 
the  superior,  among  all  wine- producing 
coantries.  Although  the  satoples  now 
ready  in  the  Commis^oner's  cellar  are  yet 
rather  young  and  have  not  had  lime  to  de- 
velop in  bottle  all  these  characteristic  qual- 
ities, yet  the  showing  made  was  sufficient 
to  convince  all,  that  the  day  of  oar  promised 
complete  success  is  not  far  distant.  What 
the  Commissioner  has  shown  to  be  possible, 


has  already  brought  excellent  reMuIti^,  and 
quite  considerable  areas  of  TiD<'y«rds  are 
being  devoted  especially  to  the  production 
of  the  rartst  aud  most  costly  vintages. 

Though  the  agency  of  the  Permanent 
Exhibit,  now  opened  iu  San  Francisco,  the 
first  small  stocks  of  the  choicest  goods  art- 
being  made  knowu  to  the  public,  and  their 
success  is  proved  by  the  daily  attendance 
of  the  most  fastidious  men  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  cafe  which  is  leased  to  a  fir&t- 
class  reftanrateur  upon  condition  that  only 
sold.  The  practical  ralae  of  this  work  is 
shown  also  by  the  fr*  qnent  risits  of  East- 
em  merchants  who  hare  hertofore  doupted 
our  great  possibilities. 

Kute  Field  has  undertaken  for  the  Com- 
misbion  to  arouse  iu  Eastern  cities  the  in- 
terest of  the  fashionable  circb  s  in  Califor- 
nia vintages,  aud  to  break  down  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  in  favor  of  foreign  brandi^, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  have  forced 
jobbers,  who  buy  from  oar  wholesale  dtal- 
TS  our  best  wiots  at  low  prices,  ruinous  to 
productTS,  to  place  them  before  the  public 
under  foreign  lables.  As  soon  as  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  use  our  best  goods  under  Cali- 
fornia lables,  onr  producers  will  participat'^ 
in  the  great  profits  of  the  retailer.  This 
mission  has  been  so  much  noticed  and 
criticised  by  the  Eastern  press,  aud  Miss 
Field  has  been  so  severely  discussed,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  never 
knew  auytliing  of  California  wines  as  pre- 
sentable at  fastidious  tables,  are  now  re- 
ceiving their  first  impressions,  and  are  be- 
ing excited  by  cariosity  to  inquire  for  Cali- 
fornia goods. 

This  workf  sanctioned  by  the  State  Got- 
emment,  is  vastly  important  at  this  time 
when  there  are  grave  fears  of  orer-produc- 
tion  and  consequent  depreciation  of  land 
values  throughout  the  State.  Our  vine- 
yaids  are  now  capable  of  producing,  in  a 
favorable  year,  at  least  30,000,000  gallons 
of  wine;  but  growers  hare  been  much  dis- 
couraged by  low  prices  and  the  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle  of  popular  prejudice 
which  restricts  their  markets  and  makes 
their  noble  enterprises  anprofitable.  The 
efforts  of  the  commission  receive  the  cordial 
support  of  at  least  150,000  people  of  the 
State  directly  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  industry,  and  who  are 
struggling  not  only  for  their  own  existence, 
but  also  to  enrich  the  owners  of  many 
millions  of  acres  of  land  which  will  fall  in 
ralue  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  indus- 
try is  financially  a  fnilnre  and  not  to  be  ex- 
tended over  greater  areas. 

Mr.  Wetmore  explained  informally  much 
of  the  working  and  parposes  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  spoke  of  the  greater  organiza- 
tion of  rine-growers  and  the  need  of  con- 
tinued legislation  to  still  further  stimulate 
the  work  of  this  industry. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  Act 
approved  February  26.  1SS5,  which  enlarg- 
ed the  powers  of  the  Commission,  aud 
under  which  the  permanent  exhibit  in  San 
Francisco  and  Kate  Field's  mission  are 
created: 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Sute  Titicnl- 
tural  Commissioners  shall,  in  addition  to 
its  duties  already  prescribed  by  law,  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  withiu  its  power, 
aud  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment, 
to  advance  the  skill  and  increas<  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  citizens  of  this  State 
who  are  engaged  in  viticulture  and  vinicul- 
ture, by  providing  practical  instmction  to 
those  requiring  the  same;  also,  to  assist 
producers  in  finding  profitable  markets  for 
their   products,    by   extending    commercial 


aud  popular  knowledge  of  ihi"  same  through- 
out the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
by  means  of  public  addresses,  circulars, 
printed  documents  and  pert>onal  efforts  of 
duly  authorized  representatives  and  lec- 
turers of  the  said  Board;  aud  also  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  pe^>ple  by 
distributing  and  disM-minating  informa- 
tion and  scientific  instruction  couc  ruing 
the  rational  uses  and  the  dangers  of  abuses 
01  fermented  and  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well 
as  also  the  methods  of  detecting  and  avoid 
ing  adulterations  and  spurious  compfjuuds 


vioRr    %BoiT  Tin:    vi:vt:  disk-akc 


The  foUoving  correspondence  appears  in 
the  Los  Angeles  UcniUi,  supplementry  to 
that  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  thv 
Mekcbakt: 

EdU'*r  Herald:  The  subj-^ined  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  McPhervjj,  o.  this  county, 
speak*:  for  itself.  It  is  offered  for  publica- 
tion OS  a  justification  of  Mr.  McPherson's 
statement  of  the  existence  of  the  grape 
disease  at  Fresno,  and  also  to  gire  such  in 
formation  to  those  people  as  may  enable 
them  to  protect  their  riu^yiirds.  I  have  an 
all-abiding  faith  that  b^-fore  th  e  vines 
come  out  in  leaf  again  we  can  name  reme- 
dies which  vrill  protect  all  vines  not  affected, 
and,  possibly,  save  those  which  are  not  too 
far  gone. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  De  Babth  Shoes 

P.  S. — Last  week's  examination  of  canes 
sent  to  as  from  Santa  Clara  county,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  they  unfortunately  havc 
the  same  disease  there,  a  fact  which  has 
beenduly  communicated  to  the  Commission. 
J.  D.  B.  S. 

McPhbbson,  January  31,  ISSS. 
Mr,  J,  De  BarUi  Short,  San  GaWiel,  Cat.: 
Dear  Sie: — I  have  your  faror  of  the 
'21st,  and  note  that  yoa  d  -sire  me  to  state 
what  I  know  of  the  existence  of  the  mys- 
terious vine  trouble  iu  Fresno.  I  will  say 
in  plain  tenns^  I  spent  but  one  day  among 
the  vineyards  at  Fresno,  but  made  as  much 
of  the  time  as  I  could.  I  drove  to  a  num- 
ber of  vine\-ards  and  brought  away  speci- 
mens that  showed  the  disease,  as  we  have  it 
very  plainly.  I  not  only  found  the  leaf 
signs,  but  I  also  found  canes  that  had 
dropped,  the  leaves  aud  the  cane  still  hold- 
ing greeu,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
This  tatter  condition  is  rery  common  in 
vineyards  where  the  disease  is  well  ad- 
vanced. I  am  not  alone  in  my  opiniou  that 
the  disease  is  in  Fresuo,  for  a  party  from 
Orange  quite  early  in  the  season,  passing 
that  country,  made  the  statement  that  it 
existed  nt  Fresno.  AJso  Mr.  Wm.  Van 
DoreO,  a  vineyardist  in  this  raller,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  rears  our  foreman, 
while  foreman  for  Mr.  Chas.  Leslie  at 
Fresno,  last  fall  sent  affected  leaves  home 
to  his  family,  aud  these  leares  were  exam- 
ined by  a  number  in  our  valley,  and  by  all 
the  leaves  were  considered  affected  by  the 
same  disease  as  our  own  vines.  I  hare  it 
from  others  also.  I  met  several  paitie^ 
while  I  was  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose, 
and  when  I  described  the  disease  they  were 
able  to  recognize  the  disease  as  existing  in 
their  midst,  and  that  the  result  was  more 
discernible  la-^t  year  that  the  year  previous. 
Now,  while  our  vineyards  are  rery  seriously 
affected,  and  vrithoat  a  remedy  will  soon  be 
worthless,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the 
disease  will  surely  cause  the  same  destruc- 
tion at  Fresno  as  here.  The  climate  may 
be  in  their  favor  theie.     This  is   only  con-  | 


jectnre.  I  hope  they  may  not  be  troubled 
mor^  th  tn  they  now  are.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  sec  thit  the  people  there  feel  so  tender 
on  this  sutj  -ct.  X  only  with  that  some  one 
had  shown  me  what  this  diseane  was  about 
two  years  ago.  Hoping  that  you  and  our 
friend  Professor  Dowling  may  find  the 
remedy  for  all   your   trouble. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

RoBKXT  McPhebsost. 
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California  Sugar  Brfinery  price  list  dated 
January  30th;  Circle  A.  Pat  Cube.  6^c 
Circle  A  Crushed,  6*;c;  Fine  Crushed,  6^;e; 
Extra  Powdered,  €\c;  Dr^*  Granulated, 
6^, c; Confectioners'  Circle  A,  6*4c;Extra  C, 
o'^c;  Golden  C,  4';o;  Star  Drips  Syrup, 
in  bbls  ,  I'^^c;  hf  do,  20c;  o-gall  kegs 
2oc;  1  gall  tins.  35c   per   gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  Am-^rican  Sugar  Refinery 
dated  January  30tb :  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls.  6>tc;  Circle  A.  Crushed,  6f4e;  Fina 
Crushed.  6\c;  Powdered,  6\c;  Extra  Fine 
Powdered,  7c;  Dry  Granulated,  XX  6%c. 
Dry  Granulated.  6>jc;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  6.'*c;  Extra  C,  5%c; Golden  C.  4;ic 
American  Golden  Syrup,  in  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon. 


«ROW    MOBC    FIGS. 


The  Oroville  Rfjiater,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  relative  ti  the  culture 
o{  the  fig:  "  The  tree  dees  well  it*  any  soil, 
black  adobe,  red  clay,  sandy  loam,  or  even 
in  a  bed  of  gravel.  That  no  insect  pests 
trouble  fruit  or  tree.  That  will  make  the 
fig  a  favorite  fruit  to  grow  with  many  who 
hare  become  di.-tcoarageJ  in  fighting  fruit 
pests.  There  are  no  off  years  and  no  light 
crops.  The  fig  is  as  regular  as  the  seasons 
in  their  course,  and  year  after  year  the  tree 
is  loaded  with  its  luscious  burden.  There 
are  many  varieties,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
at  least,  and  only  a  few  kinds  hare  as  yet 
been  tested  in  this  State.  They  are  rapid 
growers  and  the  third  year  produce  a  paying 
crop.  In  many  instances  a  fair  crop  can  be 
obtained  the  second  summer.  California  is 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  this  fruit 
grows  to  perfection,  and  there  ts  no  fear  of 
orer-production.  There  is  a  great  differ>  nee 
io  the  hardihood  of  fig^  about  frost.  The 
White  Adriatic  is  the  most  tender  of  alU 
Besides  drying,  the  Sg  can  be  preserved  in 
a  variety  of  iraja  as  a  healthy  and  favorite 
food.  It  bean  an  enormous  crop  and  con- 
tinues to  live  and  bear  for  a  century.  But 
little  irrigation  is  required  to  start  the  young 
trees,  and  no  water  is  needed  after  the 
trees  are  two  or  three  years  old. 


The  yield  of  grapes  from  the  Xational 
vineyard  this  season  has  amounted  to 
13,000  tons. 
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SAlf   PKAKCISCO   MEECHAIJT. 


Feb.  15,  1889 


[TKlTti    CIIARI.i:S, 

LV  KrUK  Station,  St.  Helena,  N»p»Co.,CaI. 

Prodncer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoyfadoring 

COMPANY. 

7*  19  t'KEMO.N  r  Sr.,  S.%>   FKAX!  IfirO 


HENRY  >V.4.4S,  Wood  Turner. 


-MAM  FACT L'REB   OP — 

\Vooden  Bun;rs.  Taps,  Plu?8,  etc,.  Oak  Bun^,  Soft 
and    Hani    Winu-   Pluirs,   Soft   anJ    Hard   Tap 
Plan's,  Wine  Saoiplers,  Dutur  Sorters,  etc.  ' 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F 

[Estatilished  Since  185G. 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

RiPAR I  A    CUTTi  NCS 


Apply  to 


W.    CR ABB , 

.NAPA  CO.. 


SPifcAY    PUMPS. 

Best  and  hifrhest  en  loreed  Spray   Pumps  on  sale. 

I'nequalled  for  durability,  convenience,    and  ease  of 

working.    Seni  for  circulars  and  prices  of  different 

sizes. 

Pacific  rycloue  Spraj  Tipsi,  Cliinnx 

B»mboo  Kxteti^iiuiiH. 

MAMFACrraED  oxi.t  by 

Cal.    Fire    Appara  us    MTg    Company, 

18  California  Street,  ."-'an  Francisco. 
CUT    THIS    OUT. 


FARM  FOR    SALE 


Two  handred  acres  in  Sonoma  County 
ten  minates  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vines.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  land  capable  of  the  highest  cuUiva- 
tion.  Several  never  failing  spiings  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timbei  on  the 
property.  Good  bouse,  large  barn,  and 
oat  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
Xinexceiled.  Good  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of  "W.  H.,"  oflSce  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mebchant. 


nrwjii^ 


BUSINESS  COLLEaE! 

24   Posl   St.,  Snu    Fraucisoo. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Import«r8aDd  Dealers  in 

CORES,    BREWERS'    AND     BOTTLERS'     SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND  VHNE   OEALtRS"   MATERIALS. 

ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  ANO  FLAVORS. 


313  SACBA3IE.\TO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St.. 

SAX  FRANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFOENIA. 
Telephone  No.  1061. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 


PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 


Established  1854. 


FOR  SEVt,KTY-nV£  DOLLARS  THLS  COLLEGE 
Mtrucca  in  Shorthand,  TypewritioK,  Bookkeep- 
iug,Telepraphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  En;;]isb 
Branches,  and  Everrthinp  perlainiag  to  uusiness,  for 
Bix  full  months.  We  ^ave  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  ourfupU^.  Our  school 
has  its  graduates  io  every  part  of  the  State, 

VT'Send  Tor  Circnlar. 


E.  P,  HEALD,  Presidents 


C.  S.  Halbt"  Secretary. 


Urowers  of  hdcI  l>ealer<«  In 


CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 


nSKTARPS  IS 

Los  Angeles  CorNXT,         Sonoma  Coitntt, 
Mekced  Co.       and       Feesno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY      ST., 

San     FraucisfO. 

4 1  —45    Broadway    St., 

Xew     York. 


White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 

AND    CUTTINGS. 


CABERNET    FRANC. 

CABERNET  SAL'VIGNON 

MATAKO  and  RIPARIA  CARIGN.ANE. 
CUniNGS  S5  per  Thousand 
GRAPE  ROOTS  at  reabosable  bates. 


M-  DENICKE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


Packed    Figs   for   sale   at   Tillman   <t 
Bendel,  Clay  and  Battery  Sts.,  S.  F. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  ilr.Denicke,  by  John  Bock  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  and  horticaltorist  of 
San  Jose: 

M.  Denicke^  Fresno:  DeabSie — The  figs 
sent  to  me  to  San  Jose  are  very  fine,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  produced  in  California 
to  come  any  way  near  them.  *  '  En- 
closed are  orders  for  twelve  additional  cases. 
Very  truly,  John  Kock, 

San  Jose^  January  7,  1889. 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES 

(Large  Assorlnicnt) ; 

C  RAPE      VINES  — 

RESISTANT     GRA.  E    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

<jRAX<ii:    T/tEES. 

iSt    OZ^-QAL    HTBSEIT     ETCCE. 

t^    Al'    rnimgatcd  and   Free   from    Disease.    ^X 

Ad«lresa, 

LEONARD    COATES, 

XAPA     liry,     -      -      -     CALIFOBMA. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

(or.  Benle  A  llonard  St«..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Pres  t.  R-  S.  MOORE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

^IK   ALL   ITM   BRA^'CHES 

Steamboat  Steamshi    Land  Endues 

and  BOILERS,  fiigh  PreBsure  or  Compoond. 


STEAM  VESSEL.^  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  witi. 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmaubhip,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced, 

SLGARMILLS  AND SL'GAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 

made  after  the  most  auproved  plans.  Also,  all 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

HL  MPS,  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  Cit\ 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Daw  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump 


VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION ! 


NITROGENOUS  ■>  mmmmi, 


Mexican  Ptiospfiate  &  Sulptiur  CO, 


SAN  FRANCLSTO  SAVINGS  I  NION. 
bii'2  talifoiiiia  iltttt,  comer  Webb. 


For  the  half  year  endirK  ^ith  Slst  of  December, 
18^,  a  dividend  has  been  dcc'ared  at  the  rate  of  fl^  >.■ 
(■51  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four 
and  onc-sixtli  '4  1*6)  per  cvnt  per  annum  on  ordi 
nary  depositi;,  free  nf  taxM.  payable  on  and  aft<rr 
Wednesday.  Januarr  2,  1889. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


The  Germai  Mmi  'S  Im  Society 

.'>3G  riilirornin  Nlrert. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

For  the  ha'f-year  ending  December  'A^.  19P8,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-ttnth  (ol-lO)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  ai  d  one-fourth  (4^)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits.  Parable  on  and  after 
WEDNESDAY,  January  2.  1889  * 

G'^O.TOrRNY,  Secretarj. 


DR.  JORDAN  k  CO'S 

Miiseum  of  Anatomv ! 

751  Market  St.,  S;in  Francisco. 

Open  for  lAdiesand  Gentlemen  daily 
from  9  A.M.  till  10  P.  M. 
.\i'miasion  25  Cts.     Catalogue  Free. 
Go  ani  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
how  wonderfully  you  are  roade.    Con- 
sultation aun  treatment  personally  or 
eakness  and  all  diseases  of  men.  Private 
11  Gt-ary  street.      Send  forbook. 


Tie  Mw 


Bookkeeping,  ShoVthanJ.  Type  Writinp,  Penmanship, 
English  Branches,  Teletfrapby.  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Modem  Lan^uiges,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Life  Scholarship  for  Ccmplete  Busi- 
ness Course,  Tim?  UDlimited   -  $75. 

No  Vacations.  Day  and  Ev^nine  Sessions.  Ladies 
admitte*!  into  alldeparluients.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  at  the  College,  or  address 

T.  A   ROBINSON,  M- A.,  President. 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  vines. 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  receiTed  tbo 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  ofifered  to  the  Pacific- 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Snie  by 

H   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

30B  A  311  Sausome  St,,       Sail  Frauclico 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  Mission  Sts.,  S.  F. 

SOLE  AC.EXTS   FOR 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

Wi'  .ilso  carr\"  in  atock  the  largest  line  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Consisting  of  flood  and  Iron  Working 

llachinerj-.    Pnmps  of  Eyery 

Description. 

ENGINES  AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 


Also,  Gregory's    C<*IcbrateU    Spraying 

Pamp    for  orchards.    The  only   one  tver  recooK 
mended  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
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gAN   PKANOISCO   MERCHANT. 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


Feb  O.  S.  S.  Go's  Stkuies  Adstiulu. 


Q  W  M   s:  Co., 


BtTI. 
H  J 


POC  .. 


w  1-  P    .... 
t,  H  «  Co.. 


I  I  8  N  Co  . 
^o  mftrk... 
WC  V 


Kobtot  k  Vu  Bcrxcn. 


J  Pinet 

A  B>lsazUi;  k  Co  . . . . 


CScbillinKk  Co  . 


D  Q  OainarinM 

UeOgeaide  Vlnoysnl  . 

Oohlbere.  Bowcn  k  Co 
Kohlcr  k  FloMwg. 


S  Forter  »  Co    . . 

D0ed8« 

BUroyfusk  Co. 


rxciLian  Aim  ooKnxra. 


SALLOXS        TALCB 


lAm-1^  Win* 

2  p«cka«e«  Wine 

Hft  kcxit  Wine 

5(1  kcm  Wini. 

1  ImilnKk  WiQo 

7  b»rrvlH  Wiiio 

126  ke^'B  WIno  ,,.. 

3'2  kc{{«  Wine 

lo  k<!e%  Wine 

a  cntks  Wine 

h»rrel«  Win« 

t)  <-a.-<k8  Wine 

half  liarrel  Wine... 

A  barrvLx  Wine 

I  CMTS  WiDO 

(t  cMi**  Wine 

IIKikek-i  Wine 

2h«lt.i^>k9Wlne 

2  casks  WiiK' 

1«  c**ts  Wine 

.'>0  Ittfki*  Wiiie 

8haU-barrvls  Wine... 

00  ktKS  Wine 

^Okeife  Wine 


Total  amount  of  Wine.  21  caws  and.. 


SHU 
60 

4-26 

6UU 
34 

342 

e2s 

320 
24 

18< 

o: 

308 
27 

280 
18 

"sou 

64 


360 
1,220 


e.i6o 


tJUO 

mi 

300 
3!Kl 

111 
2"jr> 
61  :i 
•jr 

:t: 
ir 

42 

264 

10 

11-. 

20 

24 

48(1 

.•!8 

80 

-til 


PKa  p.  M.  S    S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JOSE,  FEB.  2,  1889. 


TO     NEW   YOKK. 


A  ly 

KrrTMD.... 

i.S 

J  BU 

K»F 

NC 

JS 

A  V  Co 

D  in  diamond  . 

J  P 

O 

B  DkCo 


Lenormand  Lro«.. 


Dnwel  k  Co    .    ... 

A  Brun  &  Co 

Koblcr  k  Frohllns 

U  Uijliavu.x'a 

Wollcr  Broe  k  Co. . 
CSchiliioi;  k  Co.... 


Timpoll,  Ovr^es  k  Co 
JCuodlach  kCo.  .. 
U  Drejfus 


lOO  barrvU  Wine.  , , 

1  barrel  Wine 

25  barrels  Wine 

0  barrels  Wine 

*>  barrels  Wine 

lUObirriU    Wine.. 
■1  h:«ll  birrcla  Wine  . 

.So  l>.^rrtl>  WiiK- 

.V)  l>.^rri.ls  Wine. . . . 

10  bariels  Wine 

^8  cas--s  Wine 

8  barreU  Wine 


T^lal  amount  of  Winet38  cases  and.. 


6,088 

61 

1,261 

300 
1,520 
8.010 

110 
2,3U- 
2,368 

7B2 


3,642 


tl.57ll 

■ziS 

.■iOO 

DO 

838 

1,202 

»2 

83u 

1.178 

213 

228 

1.652 


*S.424 


TO     CENTEAL  AMERICA. 


8  K,  Uuat^malA 

J  M  0  k  Cj,  La  Libertad.. 
J  G  B,  PunUt  Arenas 


Catton  Bell  k  Co 

Montealeiire  k  Co  . . . 
Stockton  Milling  Co. . 


7  i-ases  Wino  . . 
1  keg  Wine  ... 
hi  kogi  Wine. . 
10  cases  Wine  . 


Total  amount  o(  Wine,  7  cxucs  and  . 


20 
95 

48 


»l:(l 
13 


TO     MEXICO. 


J  F.  Uaxitlan iW  Loaiza |2  casks  Wine... 

A  U  k  t;o,  Acapuico ICrrucla  k  Urioste UO  cases  Wine  . 


Tout  amount  of  Wine,  20  case*  and. . 


S.6 
81) 


TO     GERMANY. 


II  M.  Hamburg I  B  Dreylu.*  k  Co I  1  barrel  Wine [         61  |         $26 

MISCELLANEOUS   SHIPMENTS. 


DunniTios . 


Tahiti 

Mexico 

Kahnlin 

Vi.;toria 

Japan 

Honolulu 

Chicago  (via  Vancouver. 


Cit)'  ot  Papeete., 

Newhern 

J  D  Spreckels  . . . 

I'inatllla 

-Arabic 

W  U  Diinond.  . . 
Walla  Walla  . . . . 


Barkenllne. 

Steamer 

BrlK 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Barkenllne.  , 
Steamer 


Total. 


700 

Sti.'j 

3U 

lUfi 

378 

2.KtMl 

l.llia 


0,404 


r271 
119 

aoo 

120 
2  307 
1,091 


M,398 


Total  shipments  by  Panama  steamers > 22,788  gallons  $8,920 

Total  Miscellaneous  sbipmeole ^.  12,864       "  9,150 


Grand  totals 38,382 


S18  070 


AMtnEKT    TABLE    ClNTOas. 


It  wftH  one  of  the  ancient  castoms.  snys 
Tabu  Talk,  to  recliuf  at  the  feast;  and  the 
banquftiog  rooms,  gorgeously  carpctei], 
were  fitted  up  with  luxurious  cOQches. 
Thus  Plato — not  the  philosopher,  bat  a 
poet  of  the  same  uaine — says; 

'*  There  (he  well-dressed  guests  recline 

Ou  coaches  rich  with  ivory  feet; 

And  on  their  purple  cushions  dine, 

^Vhich  rich  Sardinian  carpets  meet." 
And  Anaxandrides: 

**  Open   the  tinpper   rooms,   and   sweep 
the  house 

And  spread  the  concheB  fair." 

Heraclides  says  that  the  Persians  were 
the  first  who  engaged  artistic  experts 
especially  to  arrange  these  couches; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  Artaxerxes  pre- 
sented his  friend  Timagoras,  the  Cretan, 
with  a  tent  of  great  size  and  beaaty,  and  a 
coach  with  liilver  feet,  with  an  accompany. 


ing  message  saying:  "  I  send  you,  O  Tim- 
agoras, the  couch  and  coverlets  and  a  ser- 
vant to  arrange  them,  as  this  is  a  matter 
the  Greeks  know  not  of."  It  is  related  of 
this  same  Grttan  that  he  had  so  completely 
aecnred  the  favor  of  the  Persian  king,  that 
the  latter  invited  him  to  a  "banquet  of  the 
royal  family,  an  honor  never  before  paid  to 
any  Greek. 

Here  is  another  custom  of  the  Ancients, 
and  one  in  which  we  can  see  the  origin  of 
our  menu  cards.  Each  guest,  as  soon  as 
be  had  settled  upon  his  couch,  was  handed 
a  paper  upon  which  was  written  the  name 
of  every  article  to  be  served  at  the  feast 
and  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  to  be 
served— a  convenient,  if  not  au  indispensa- 
ble custoiu;  indeed,  in  the  present  day  we 
would  be  apt  to  look  upon  the  omission  as 
barbarous,  for  what  could  be  more  so  than 
j^o  keep  a  man  of  moderate  gastronomic 
Rapacity  in  ignorance  of  some  coming  deli- 
cacy, and  thus  allow  him,  in  the  dark,  to 
bcrowil  it  out  with  some  previous  dish  or 
dishes  which  he  may  tolerate  rather  than 
fancy. 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

1  he  lilui btrry  is  a  valuable  fmil,  and  is  a  relinbli  fruit  to  grow  in  our  northern 
Slates  where  the  more  tender  varieties  o(  fruits  winter-kill.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  baviag 
stood  40  degrees  b.lo»  Zero  nithout  showing  any  injury  lo  the  most  tender  buds.  II 
ripens  in  this  lalilude  alwut  Ibo  Isl  of  July,"  and  is  borne  in  clusti  rs  like  currants; 
shape,  round;  r.dJibh  puriile  at  first,  but  becomes  a  bluish  black  when  fully  ripened. 
The  flavor  is  (ijunl  lo  the  raspbtrrv,  a  very  mild,  rich  subacid,  pronounced  ly  most 
people  dilicioMs,  It  may  be  served  wilh  Biigur  and  erenin  or  cooked  sauce,  and  is 
splendid  lor  winter  use.  The  plant  seems  lo  flourish  in  all  soils,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer 
It  grows  very  stocky  mid  makis  a  nice  hedge.  The  shiuninK  dark  green  leaves  and  the 
blue  (mil  making  a  pleasing  eoulrast.  The  demand  (or  Ihe  fruit  is  great,  and  asaslly 
brings  15  cents  per  quart.  Thiy  conimeiice  bearing  the  first  year  afttr  selling  out,  ai  d 
yields  a  full  crop  Ihe  8.-cond  and  third  year  afler  setting  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
suckers  and  root  cuttings.  The  plant  is  about  Ihi  height  and  size  of  the  cuirant  bush, 
and  Very  stocky,  holding  the  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground.  Plants  should  be  set  in 
Ihe  fall  and  spring,  in  rows  two  or  three  fe.l  apart,  and  five  or  six  feet  between  (ha 
rows,  making  a  perfect  bidge,  and  no  gniss  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  lo  grow  between 
rows. 

PRICK     LIST; 

1  Dozen  Planls  by  mail,  CO  cents.  100  Plants  hv  Exprws,  $8.60 

2  Dozen  Planls  by  mail,    $1.00  1,000  Planls  by  ex.  or  freight  $15.00 

ilow  TO  SE.ND.VONEV;— I  would  prefer  to  have  money  sent  by  American  Express 
order,  all  sums  of  $5  09  •  ml  nndtr.  cost  only  5  cents,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded  to  Binder.  If  not  convenient  lo  obtain  express  ordir.  money  can  be 
sent  by  registered  Utter  or  post  office  money  ord,  r  or  po-tal  note,  drawn  on  Portland 
Mich.  Postage  stamps  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  onr  customers  that  cannot  obtaill 
an  express  order — only  those  of  one  cent  denomination  wanted. 

Planls  are  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss  and  delivered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  make  no  extra  charge.       .\ddress 

D»:i  <IS    >.T.\l'I.»:s.   I'orlliinil,   I,>itln  «o..  .Illrh. 


INCORFORATEb  1884. 


460    ACRES. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO 

NILES,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees,  Wine- 
and  Table  Grapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc,  Etc,  Etc. 


FOB  COMPLETE  LIST,  HESD  FOB  OVB  KEn  CATAZOOUE 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager        -        -      CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO, 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


JOHNSON  ■  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder, 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  &  Co's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 
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By  Ordering  Your  Groceries  from 


CLUFF    BROTHERS 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on 

the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALL  GOODS  PACKED  AND  SHIPPED  FREE 


Send    your    address    and    have    their    Monthly    Price    List    mailed    regularly    to    you. 


sx^nrxs  .a.  th.i,ati  oh.x>tsh. 


CLUFF   BROTHERS, 

9  &  11  Montgomery  Ave.  409  &  411  Montgomery  Ave 

40  &  42  Fourth  Street.  401  Hayes  Street. 


Feb.  )5,  1889 


SA15    FRANCISCO    MCIMIIANT 
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ICED    CMAMPAUXe. 

Anioug  Mr.  Webber's  misctlluurous  rt- 
markti,  he  iDVei^hs,  suya  the  Siituidty  Hf- 
Vtetc,  QH  do  most  autboriii- «  iiowiidays. 
Bgniuat  Iho  ouce  ULlvt'iaal  pnutice  of  iciuK 
chiimpigue.  The  coud  niuntii  n,  thooijht 
j  isl  ill  thf  luiiiii,  ought  In  b--  umde  with  a 
dUtiugno.  To  ico  dry  cbAiup  ii:m  ■,  sucb  as 
bus  long  be-ii  frt-ibioi»:ibI»'.  id  barbarous 
fDongb,  but  it  is  by  in»  m.aus  ho  ctrtniii 
tbftt  to  ic«  HUtet  cbHUHKigne  is  sucb  au  ill 
t  liug.  Ou  Ihf  coutrary,  the  icing  lakiB  off 
t  le  swttluess  td  11  c  riaiu  cxttut  iiud  reveals 
iiiHlend  of  obsiuiiug  Ihe  flnvor.  "Dry 
cbuuipague  coot.  svv*.-et  ebainpugue  cold"  is 
pirbiips  tbe  best  ruU-. 

Ou  ftDoher  poiiit— th-  po>e  bllity  of  wiui- 
bviiig  nffccl<d  by  tbe  bottle— ib^  re  is  u 
bmi?  quotiitiou  from  XI.  IMigot  which  ia 
worth  r.adjng.  Evtrybudv  rccoguizis 
"  corked  *'  wine,  but  it  seems  uot  at  all  iui, 
probable  that  "bottltd"  wine  may  bear  a 
double  Henso  likewise.  Cirtuiuly  therf  is 
uo  knowu  product  which  differs  so  extruor- 
diuarily  from  itself  as  wiue.  uor  auy  which 
i.  so  s-u^i  ive  to  reag  nts  of  all  sorts.  Mr. 
Webber's  method  of  s.rviug  out  claret  -uol 
decantiug  the  wim-  at  all  but  letting  it  stay 
(orty-eight  hours  upright  in  an  eveu  tern- 
pL-nUur.-,  thau  r.iugiug  a  sufEoieut  uumb'  r 
of  glasses  in  a  row  aud  filling  tht-m  all 
without  raising  tbe  bottle  from  the  borizuu- 
tal  to  tha  upwright  state— is.  uo  doubt, 
excellent,  if  you  have  a  suflajient  uum'jer 
of  compotatora.  Hut  it  is  rather  chirasy  iu 
appearance,  aud  necessitates  the  sacrifice 
of  that  "pushiuK  the  bottle,"*  which  i«  a 
cheerful  aud  agre.ftblecwremouy.  Besides, 
a  good  jag  full  of  good  claret  is  a  very  pret 
ty  thing;  yet  we  iully  grant  that  uo  meihod 
of  preventing  the  admixture  of  sediment 
with  auy  larg  ■  qiiautily  of  wine  can  bj  hit 
npou  so  CL.Ttaiu  as  this  of,  so  to  speak, 
^  canting  it  strAight  into  glasses,  and  we 
further  agree  with  Mr.  Wibber  that  "ih" 
finer  the  win-i  the  more  acrid  tbe  deposit." 
It  is  quite  surprising  to  auy  oue  who  tries 
for  tho  first  time  bow  positively  nasty  the 
dregs  of  a  really  good  bottle  of  claret  arc. 
while  the  dreg-,  of  port,  though  uupleasiug 
to  the  eye  aud  disagreeable  from  the  mix- 
ture of  solid  aud  liquid,  o.'teu  suffer  liltk- 
jn  flavor.  We  feel  coU!>id<  rable  doubt 
about  Mr.  Webber's  statement  that  "pure 
wiue  if  dropped  on  the  tablecloth  will  uot 
Btain  it  in  the  least."  If  it  be  so,  we  can 
July  say  that  there  must  b.  uucommoul^ 
poor  wiue  iu  tbe  world. 

uROwrii   OF  Tiie  coi.ntky. 

The  present  ratio  of  growth  iu  this 
country  exceeds  a  milliou  of  jHtpulatiou 
auuu.il)y.  Tbe  Philadelphia  Hfcord  has 
made  an  elaborate  table  showiug,  umung 
other  things,  that  the  actual  increase  of 
population  for  the  whole  country  iu  tight 
years  was  lU,3UC,5U3.  This  result  is 
reach(.d  by  finding  that  tbe  total  vote  caot 
at  tbe  last  rresideutul  election  Was  11,34U,- 
518.  Tbe  increase  over  the  vote  of  185iU 
was  2,ia6,UU0.  If  theu  tb  •  vote  at  th.- 
recent  eleciiou  bore  the  same  relatiou  to 
the  total  population  as  the  vote  of  188U,  it 
would  follow  Ihot  the  figures  here  set  down 
as  the  increase  of  eight  years  would  be  ap- 
proxiuiately  correct,  and  th.it  the  tutul  p  'p- 
nlaliou  ol  the  United  Stutts  would  be 
6  >, 767,843.  Iu  round  uumbi^rs,  this  popu> 
Itttiou  IH  now  OU,OOU.UUii,  mid  it  is  prubablc 
that  the  ceu;>us  of  IH'JU  wilt  iucrease  this 
estimate  by  sometbiu(j  muru  thuu  one 
milUuo. 


California  had  iu  1880,  a  population  of 
8r.4,9G4;  j.nd  iu  1H88  an  apparent  popula- 
tion of  l.*iDy,428.  According  to  this  show- 
ing, tbert  b.is  b  en  an  annual  iucrease  of 
population  dnrinR  tb  last  eight  years  iu 
ihis  suite  of  5I,3ij8.  This  ratio  will  bj 
iuereas  d  prulixbly  during  1h>t  next  d  cade. 
With  Ihe  larger  popniuiiou  as  a  Imsis,  the 
natural  increase,  added  to  that  of  iuimigra- 
tion,  would  bring  lh»  populati-m  of  tbe 
SUto  iu  ton  y.ais  to  about  2,000,000.  The 
Muuual  gain  of  population  for  the  whole 
country  is,  iu  ro.iud  numb-rs.  l.JOO.'JOO. 
Eveu  if  tbe  aggreg  itd  annual  g  lin  sho.ild 
be  uo  larg'-r  (hiring  the  uext  d  c^ide,  at  the 
end  of  that  peri>d,  or  say  in  19J0.  the  pop- 
ulatiou  of  tb*^  United  St  ites  would  not  fall 
luiub  short  of  75.000.000. 

There  are  two  Stat.s  whose  growth  has 
beu  marly  alike.  These  are  Minnesota 
aud  California.  Thus  tbe  population  of 
these  Slates  in  1880  and  tight  years  later 
was  Set  dowu  as  follows: 

1880.  1888, 

Minnesot.i 78;i.7o:i         1280,217 

Cuifurniu Btil.SGA        1,22D.428 


M4VINU     B  ftN£S     FOR     MAXlTKE. 


Ou  this  subj.'ct  T.  D.  B.iird  writes  iu  the 
Prairie  Farmer  as  follows: 
"There  are  but  fow  farms  which  have  uol 
more  or  less  bones,  both  old  and  Uew, 
lying  around,  that  could  ho  brought  iuto  a 
state  of  avaiUbl ;  plant  food  with  little 
trouble.  Many  formers  will  not  save  tht^ 
bones,  from  an  aversion  too  taking  hold  of 
them,  but  the  man  that  is  to  nice  to  take 
hold  of  1  ones,  especially  when  he  can  make 
huch  valuabl.'  use  ol  th  in,  will  uot  make 
much  of  u  figure  at  farming.  Wheu  beeves 
and  hogs  are  killed,  it  is  uot  much  more 
trouble  to  save  the  waste  bones  than  to  let 
them  lie,  giving  tbe  ]. remises  an  unsightly 
appearance.  It  is  also  as  ea-^y  to  save  the 
buues  from  tbe  table  as  it  is  to  throw  them 
around  the  yard. 

Let  tbe  farmer  carefully  collect  all  these 
bones,  and  when  wiutir  comes  and  he  is 
burning  good  wood,  put  into  boxes  or  bar- 
rels a  layer  of  ashes  aud  u  layer  of  boues; 
then  another  layer  of  ashes  and  then  boues 
aud  so  ou  until  the  vessels  are  nearly  full. 
Then  fill  with  ashts,  putlii  g  twice  as  much 
ashes  as  boues.  Now  kei  p  this  mixture 
Wet  with  soap-suds,  but  uot  enough  to  leach 
through,  nor  suffr  it  to  freez  ■,  as  thej)ro- 
c  ss  will  stop  while  froz  u.  Ko»v  through 
the  winter  save  al=o  a  hopper  of  good  ashes 
iu  tbe  same  way  as  for  nuikiug  soip. 

When  spring  comes,  and  the  bones  are 
not  dissolved  sufficiently,  put  them  into  a 
I.irge  kettle  filled  with  lyu  from  the  ash- s 
in  tbe  hopper,  and  boil  them  until  the  lye 
eats  them  up.  Wheu  the  process  is  doue, 
mix  with  soil  to  make  it  better  to  handle. 
To  dissolve  boUts  iu  sulphuric  acid  is  mueh 
the  speediest  way,  but  with  this  gr-  ater  care 
must  be  observeil,  as  Ihu  acid  is  very  cor- 
rosive. While  disnulvitig  iu  ashes  is  a  slow 
process,  it  is  biuiple  and  rvqiiires  uo  great 
Cure.  While  tbn  luran-r  is  about  his  farm 
work,  be  is  thus  making  a  fertiliz  r  that  is 
of  great  value.  Moreover,  the  uiixlure  of 
boue  aud  ashes  is  more  valuable  as  a 
luauure. 


the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  Homer  makes  | 
cheese  form  part  of  the  ample  stores  fouud 
by  Ulysses  in  tbe  cave  of  Cyclop  I'olyphe- 
mus.  Euripid'B,  TheocritMs,  aud  the  early 
poets  mention  cheese.  Thomas  Coghan  iu 
"  The  Haven  of  Hi  alth,''  1681,  says: 
••What  chc-eae  is  well  mad  •  or  otherwise  may 
partly  be  perceived  by  an  old  Litiu  verse 
translated  thus:  'Cheese  should  bj  white 
as  snow  is,  nor  full  of  eyes  as  Argos  was, 
iior  full  of  spots  as  L.^zarus.  nor  old  as 
Malbu  elab  was.uor  rongh  as  E*sau  was.'  " 
Master  Tusser,  iu  his  book  of  Husbaudrie, 
addeth.  "other  properties  also  of  cbet  se 
welt  uiade  which  whoso  listeth  may  r.  ade. 
Of  this  sort,  for  the  must  part,  is  that 
which  is  made  about  Bamburie  in  Uxford- 
Khire;  for  of  all  the  cheese  (iu  my  judg- 
ment) it  is  the  best,  though  some  prefer 
Cb' shire  cbees**,  made  about  Xautwicb, 
and  others  commend  more  the  cheese  of 
other  counties,  but  Bamburie  cheese  shall 
go  for  my  money,  for  therein  (if  it  be  of 
the  best  sort)  you  shall  neither  taste  the 
reuet  or  sail,  which  bi-  two  speciall  proper- 
ties of  goode  cheese.  Now  who  is  so  de- 
sirous to  eate  cheese,  must  eate  it  after 
other  njealc,  and  in  a  little  quantity.  A 
penny-weight  according  to  the  old  saying, 
is  enough;  for  being  thus  used  it  bringeth 
two  commodities — first,  it  strengtheneth  a 
weake  stomache;  secondly,  it  makelh  otber 
ineates  descend  into  the  chief  place  of  di- 
gestion; that  is  the  bosum  of  the  stomacb-*, 
which  is  approved  iu  '  Scbolu  Salerui.' 
Uul  old  aud  hard  cheese  is  altogether  dis- 
allowed, and  reckoned  among  those  ten 
mauiur  of  meates  which  engender  melan- 
choly, and  bee  unwholesome  for  sick  folks, 
as  apuearetb  before  in  the  chapter  of 
Bjfcfe."' — Analyst. 

ARTJCMAN      WKLbS     AS     MOIIVK 
POHKK. 


A.^TKItlTY     OF    (UlIESi:. 


necessary  to  light  the  building  and  ita 
grouuds  At  Yankton,  in  Dakota,  there  is 
a  flowing  Well  whK-h  drives  the  dyuam  m 
of  an  electric  light  comjauy.  The  wtU  is 
600  {ivt  deep,  aud  the  water  on  issuing 
from  it  is  conducted  to  a  reservoir  plaoel 
30  feet  above  the  turbine  which  aotoat  ■ 
th?  dynamofi. 

PLANTH    AND     PIANOS. 


Cheese  and  f^urdling  milk  are  mentioned 
iu  the  Book  of  Job.  David  was  sent  by  his 
lather,  Jesse,  to  carry  leu  chees.  a  to  the 
camp,  and  to  see  bow  bis  bretbrtu  fared. 
"  Cheese  of  kiue"  formed  part  of  the  sup* 
plies  of  David's  army  at  Mahanaiui  duiiug 


The  discharge  of  water  from  artesiau 
welU  has  for  many  years  been  employed  as 
a  motive  power  iu  France.  In  the  city  of 
Tours  there  is  an  artesian  well  which 
drives  a  dydraulic  wheel  7  meters  in  diam- 
eter, and  works  the  machinery  of  a  silk 
factory.  At  Greuelle  the  heat  of  the  wat<  r 
issuing  from  a  deep  well  is  utiliz  d  iu 
warming  buildings.  A  project  is  now  befori 
a  Commission  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris,  having  for  its  aim  the  utilization  of 
the  power  oLtaiuable  from  the  new  artesian 
Well  in  tht)  Place  Herbert,  at  La  Cliapelle. 
There  are  uomt  three  important  artesian 
Wells  ill  the  Paris  ba.-^iu;  that  of  Greuelle 
being  the  oldest,  aud  th  it  at  Passy  the 
most  Produclivj.  The  u;w  Li  Chip.Ue 
well  is,  however,  situated  in  the  industrial 
quarter  of  the  18th  arroudissement,  aud  is 
uas  w  11  alaptjd  for  the  ex^ieriment  of 
producing  motive  power.  B-sides  these 
there  are  a  uumb-r  of  priv.ite  artesiau 
wells  in  Paris  belouging  to  manufacturers. 
The  La  Chapelle  well  was  fiui-h<d  in 
March  la;it,  having  bjeu  b.-guu  tweuty-four 
year^  -H^o.  Ii  reaches  a  depth  of  720  m^lei-s 
aud  th."  water.left  to  its.-lf,  rises  to  a  height 
of  35  ui-'turs  abjvolb^;  lu  >uth.  It  furni«h<.s 
bOOO  cubic  m.ters  of  waier  in  Iweutylom 
hours.  The  proposal  is  to  utilizj  the  power 
furnished  by  the  well  in  gvueratiug  aud  dis- 
tributing electricity  for  li^biiug  aud  motive 
purposes.  Oue  object  m.nliou.d  is  the 
lighting  of  the  park  of  the  B  ittes  Chau- 
mout,  which  is  situitvd  u^ur  the  Wtli. 
Before  now  electricity  has  b  en  g  ueruted 
iu  this  muuuer.  At  Ponce  do  Leon,  iu 
Florida,  there  is  a  hotel  hiviug  a  powerful 
artesian  well,  wbicb  drives  a  turbinewbeel 
and   dynamo,  thus   g'  uerating  the   current 


"This  is  tbe  time  cf  (he  year  wheu  we 
are  driv.-n  uearly  orj.zy  with  work.''  said  a 
lired-luokiug  piauo-ti.ner  to  a  New  York 
Sun  ri'porter.  "  Everybody  wants  his 
piano  tuned  for  Christinas,  aud  most  of 
thein  forg'-t  about  it  tilt  Ihe  last  moment. 
.Viid  besidts  bring  the  busiest  seasoii,  we 
have  b.-i>n  having  tbe  most  trying  weather, 
fhcse  cold,  dry  days  throw  piauofl  out  of 
tune  every  time,  and  besides  that  the 
souuiling-boards  are  b<K>uuiug  to  split.  It 
always  hurprises  me  what  pour  care  most 
people  take  of  their  pianos.  Let  a  man 
buy  an  expensive  watch,  aud  he'll  treat  it 
as  though  it  were  a  live  thing,  but  people 
don't  seem  to  r^-alize  what  a  delicate  piece 
of  mechanism  n  good  piano  is.  Pianos  ftre 
not  afTected  so  much  by  heat  or  cold  as 
they  are  by  dryness  and  dauipuess.  Of 
course,  if  you  stick  one  eud  of  a  piauo  ap 
against  a  stove,  or  a  beater,  or  a  register, 
and  let  the  other  end  come  tear  a  cold 
leaky  window,  it'll  raise  N.d  with  it,  but 
mont  people  are  on  to  that.  The  trouble  is, 
the  piano  is  too  dry. 

"You  know  the  souudiug-board — the  life 
of  a  piauo — is  forced  into  the  case  when  it's 
made  so  tightly  that  it  bulges  up  in  the 
Center,  or  has  a  "  belly,"  as  we  call  it,  ou 
the  same  principle  as  a  violin.  The  wood 
is  supposed  to  be  as  dry  as  possible,  but,  of 
course,  it  contains  some  moisture,  and 
gathers  a  lot  more  ou  damp  days  aud  in 
haudliug.  Now,  whiu  you  put  a  piauo  in 
an  overheated,  dry  room,  .ill  this  mcisturo 
is  dried  out.  hnd  the  board  loses  its  "belly.'' 
aud  gets  fi  ibby,  aud  finally  crack*:.  Even 
if  it  doesn't  crack,  tbe  tt'Ue  loses  its  reso- 
nance and  grows  ih  u  and  tiu.iy,  aud  tie 
felt  cloth  aud  leather  us.  d  iu  the  actU'Q 
dry  ui>,  aud  the  whole  machine  luttlts, 
and  everybody  kicks. 

"How  can  you  prevent  iO  Eisily  enough. 
Keep  a  growing  plant  iu  the  room,  and  so 
long  as  your  plaut  IbriviS  your  piuLO 
ought  to,  or  else  there's  souiethiug  wrong 
witU  it.  Just  try  it,  and  sou  bow  much 
more  water  you'll  have  to  pour  in  the 
tlower-pot  in  the  room  where  your  piiiDO  is 
than  iu  any  other  room.  Some  people 
keep  a  huge  vase  or  urn  with  a  s  ippmg-wet 
sponge  in  it  near  or  uuder  the  piano,  and 
keep  it  moistened,  j'lsl  i.s  a  cigar  dialer 
keeps  his  stock.  Thej  keep  this  up  all  the 
liuic-  the  tircs  areo'u." 


A  pisciii«iNATiso  SOLON.  —  A  Spauish 
magistrate,  shocked  oud  cXisperatod  by 
a  repeated  (ood  adulteruiioii,  has  is- 
su.d  u  proulamatiou,  ufl-imo  with  right- 
eous wrath,  that  "all  wines,  groceries  uud 
provi>ions  which,  upon  analysis,  uie  provtrd 
to  be  injurious  to  health,  will  be  confis- 
cated lorthwith  and  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent charitable  iu^tilut'ous." 


CHOICE  OLIVE  TREES. 

.>i'Vitdillu   Blanco,    I'lcliollne 

And  Oihor  >ew  Vnrielles* 
Out*  lu  ihref  lf«-i  liitfh. 


JlkllN  COOU,  Nurterjrmui  *n(l  Florlat, 

EmI  Uerkrit-r.  AlunedkCo..  Cft). 
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STAR  SPRAY  PUMP 

l\'Ufi    Ttco  IJox   and   Jiamboo  ExteiuiioHS. 

iSarrtt  and  Xozzles  all  complete 

ill  operation. 

The  above  cnt  rf>preaeuts  our  Doable- 
Acliiig  Star  Spray  Pump  arranged  for  on* 
'»r  two  Sprays  or  Hose,  (we  also  fit  this 
imiiip  with  oue  hose).  Thi^  Pump  is 
t-s|KciiilIy  adapt*  (1  for  spraying  liquids  or 
poi>ons  of  auy  kiud  opou  troes,  shrubberj-, 
orange  tr.-et!,  viuen,  etc..  oflF^  cted  by  bugs, 
woruis.  iusicts,  etc.  The  vdWes  are  cop- 
slrucl*  d  entirely  of  Brass,  and  evt-n  to  the 
I'nckiue  it  is  made  of  abestos,  which  re- 
sists acids  or  hot  mixtures  of  all  kiuds,  and 
18  capable  of  doing  iufiuite  more  service  than  auy  other  pump  in  the  market,  as  it  is  ol 
greater  capacity,  uud  btiug  doubu-acliug  iu  priiK-ipIe,  throws  a  continuois  and  power- 
fnl  strtuiu. 

SEND    FOR    OUR    SPECIAL    SPRAY    PUMP    CATALOGUE. 

NOTICE.— ONiiPBTH'8  Liquid  Tree  pBoxrcroB  is  toe  oest  Spray  for  killing  Bed  Sak'e,  Black  Scale,  Wh  te 
Cuahion  Cottony  Suale,  San  Jose  Scjlt  or  .in\  other  insect. 

SRNP     FOR     FfLt.     PARTICrLARS. 

009   and  5i  1    Market  St.,  -  _  -  _  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

OFFERS  AN'  I-MMEXSE  STOCK  HI" 

IFruit  Trees.  Grapevines  and  Ornomental  Trees. 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Table     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegi'anates,   and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of   Palms, 

Roses     and    Oleanders. 

^P  A  five-pound  box  of  White  Adriitic  Figs  sent  by  express  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1.50.     Send  for  Fall  Catulcgue  nnd  p.ddress  all  letters  to 

F.  ROEDi^iG,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  CM. 


umi^ir  'w^im; 


OFFICE:  303  BATTERY  STREET, 

WABEBOUSES:     Cor.  Eijrhtli  «nd  Erannui  Sts.        -        -        -        -        CAPACITY:    5,000.000  Gallons 


Wines  irt-aita  niui^i  la-    r  laser  r-;- ctro  M.Tguclie  Process,  developing  New  Wines  i 


ithirty  days,  equal  to  three  year's  ujatnring  nnder  tbe  old  system. 

R.  J-  HARRISON,  President. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES! 

6O00   Mission    Olive  Trees,  Crown  from   Hard-wood    Cut- 
tings, in  open  ground,  one  to  two,  and  two 
to  four  feet  high. 

ALSO 

^  XT  Ij  Ij  EJ  a?  I  KT     r'XOS 

AND  A 

General  Assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 


y'lrserymcu  and  S.-edsmeu 
419    and   42  1   SANSOrViE   ST., 


SUBSCRIBki    FOR    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 


AND- 


SHIPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND   STS. 

SAlf  FEANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 
fS'ixXjp'^GX's    of   Oaliforrxla.    w  Ixxes, 

51,  o3,  06,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

t'nion  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

699  Broailway  eor.  Fonrfh,  Xew   York  Cily.      -     -     29-31  River  St  ,  Chioajfo. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


•  rEe)bl  CERS   OF  • 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  ami  "  ii  '-ri.  -  :.:  N    i  ..  ' 


or.  "v^r.  C3-Ii^"vinsr  cb  go., 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

tHOSE.    PACKINC,    ETC 

Rubber  lothing,   Boots,  Shoes,  !etc. 


Pac  fie  Co3M  Agents  lor 
Po*t  n  Beltinc  Co.,  and 
Fayerweather  «  Ladew 
formerl.v  J.  B.  Hc.vt  &  Co. 


2    A.    i    CALIFORSIA    STHELT, 

hAS     FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


t{\(is5iuiul*chvv 


-J.S.vuidlath 


MARKETa^SECONOST.SAN    FRANCISCO    CALIFORNIA. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET 
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AJo  \jo  iCit  tJ  l3r AJL a!j O 5 


BOOK  AND   JOB    PRINTER, 


=»-}-= 


Printing    Executed    With    Neatness 

and    Dispatch. 


E.  C.  HUGHEN, 

No.  511  Sansome  Street,  corner  Merchant, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Publisher  of  the  S.  F.  Merchant  and  other  papers,  magazines,  etc. 
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LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO, 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


AVE   ON    HAND    A    Fl  LI.  SLPPLY  OF  THE 
to  low'iiiif  size 


H 


GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2  -3  FEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Wbleb     will      to*"     »<>•''     "•     reasonable 
rAlet. 

Ad<lre98  all  communioatiotia  lo 

LO.n.l  PRIETA  \Mm  ( 0. 

LOMA  PRIETA 

Santa  t'riir  «'oiiiiiy.  *'«* 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

I)V 

CHARLES    A.     WETMORE. 

SErOND    EDITION    WITH  APPENDIX. 
for  SHie   at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE. 

Pr.UE  25  CENTS 


FOR  SALE, 


.A.    W  in.©    I'ress 

-  APi>LY  AT  — 
Office  or    -S.  F.  MEKfilASr." 


THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

"irreatise  on  the  luakiug,  maturing  an  keeping 
ot  ciarel  wiues.  by  the  Viso>uiit  Villa  Mai.r.  Trans- 
fttei  l>y  Rl-v.  John  J.  Bka  U  le,  1).  D.,  or^inic  anii 
l)"3i.  CBiio  ojist,  vtc. 

E^ice   To  ceuljt:   by  mail  SO  cents.     For  saie  by 

THE  SAN  FRAN2IS.0  MiRCHANT. 

|liOX  23GG.  San  Frai.ciii;o,  Cii. 


A   187GS.I.  XII, 
I.  S.  1S?8G. 


The  iDda&trions  Dever  Sink. 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN   R£AL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Res'.Jtincr,  Biuines^  and  5]anuf.icturirg 
Froperty  B'»u;,'ht  and  Sold  on  C  niniUjion. 

And  Fulilishers  o(  •' Sonoma  County  Lund  Register 
and  aauU  Ko--a  Busin^^bS  l>irejtory." 

OFFICi, 


312  B  St 


Sasia    Kos.4,  Cal 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

A  IG  PAGE  ilOXTULY. 

Published  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
in  tht  gri  ut  grape  aud  fruit-growiif;  belt  of 
Yirgiuiu,  at  $1.  Ttii  txperieiicd,  ;ia(tical 
pomoIogiBts  on  tlie  t-dliorial  etaff.  Ai:  es- 
cellent  gradt-  aud  test  b.iok  for  tne  fruit- 
grower. Ofliciiil  org;tu  of  the  Slomicclio 
Grape  and  Frnil  Groweru'  Association. 
Argents  wanted 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatite  on  Olive  Cul 

ture,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


.Atlolpli   1£.   riamant, 

<•)    .\n|lll.   <':tl. 

Price,   One  Dollar. 

F.'i    S^il.    ..1  otli.-.-   ol    III.-  San  Fkaxcisco 
Meechant. 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUG.\K  FACTORS  A'STl 
COMMISSION   AGENTS 

IIOII..ltllll.    II.    I. 

—  AORNTft   roK  — 

AKALAt  PLANTATION Hawaii 

NAAI.EIIl'  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONLAPO  PLANT.\TION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANTATION  Hawaii 

STAR  MIL1.S .' Ha»aii 

HAWAIIAN  CO^^I.  It  Sl;C.^R  CO Maui 

MAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAllIEE  PLANTATION Maui 

UAKEiSL'UAR  CO Kaua 

EALIA  PLANTATION Kauai 

AseiitH  for  (be 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


.yVAREHOUSI 


lilJ'UlilfclL^    Ul     Ai,t,    t.iM'>   ol 

Priutiii;    mill    Wrnppiiis    Paper. 

401  i:  403  Sas-o.\ik  J-T..  S.    F. 

A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 

WITH     ILI-USTKATIONS. 


Read   Uefore    tbe    Ktate    Uorticnltaral 
Society,  February  29,  1SS4,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 

■Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Meechast  on 
receipt  of  50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  post- 
age Btamps. 


A.  ZELLERBACH, 

nn'i'iiTEr.  a.su  I'K\li:i;  in 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FliAT,    WRITING 
Paper. 

MANILA,  WRAPPINS  and  STRAW  PAPER, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 
velopes and  Twine'. 

419  &  421   CLAY    STREET. 


A  few  doors  be'.ow  S.inaome 


San  Francisco,  Cat 


Irri^atin?    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

A.SD 

.   Boilers. 

Complete    Ptiwer  aud 
1  iiinpitigf  PiHUts. 

L-.iw    Prices.    Prompt    Delivery 
\\  rile  for  Circulars. 

Btron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


1856. 


FAFER. 


1889. 


S.      I*.      T  .A. -52- Xj  O  H.      cfes      GO. 

Manuiaoturers   of    and   Dealers   in   Paoer   of  all   kinds. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(Pacific  ^v^TEM.) 


Trains  leave  aud  wre  line  lu  arrive  al 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LKAVi  I      FUOMFEHBIAKY  U,  IS89        abhivi 


Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Tissue 

:e=  .^  :e=  IB  le 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

Proprietors  Piouoer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.        Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  :!LAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


7  30  a 

TaOA 

8.00  a 

9.00  a 

8.30  a 

10  30  A 

•12.U(j  M 
•    l.OU  r 

t     8.')0  p 

3.00  - 

3.00  p 

■l.tOl- 

4.30  !■ 

4.30  p 

5.30  p 

7.00  p 

0.00  p 

I  For  lla>watds,  Nili-s,  uid  ' 

'(      San  Joee )' 

_i  For    Sacramtnto     and     for  [ 

"(      Ki'ddint'  via  Iiavia | 

I  ForMarliiiez.Valltjo,  Santa  i 
'(      K  8a  and  Caliaio^a i 

iForNile-.SiinJuBf, Stockton, 1 
Gait,  lonu,  Sacramento,  > 
Marisvillcan.l  HeU  Dluft.  ) 
(LoH  Aii^'tlea  Kxpress,  for  j 
J  Fri.->n.i,  Santa  barbar.i| 
I      and  Los  Annclt* ) 

For  Ilaj  wjrdsand  Nilc» 

For  Hnynards  and  Nilts. 

■'^acTuMKiito  Ri\  er  steamers. . . 
I  tiu'dan  Oatc  S|Hi.ial.  for  ) 
'(  C'Ui'Cil  Uluffn  and  £ai.t..  | 
\  For  Haywardii,  Niles,   and  (^ 

'(      San  Jcse , | 

I  Central    Atlantic    Express,  i 

I      for  Ogden  and  Fjist. ) 

j  For  Stockton  and  §Milton;1 

<     for  Vail,  jo,    Santa  Rcsa  V 

(     and  Cali:tOKa j 

I  For  Sacramento,  and  for  i 
(  Krd^ht  b  Landini:  \ial>a\i-i  i' 
\  For    I<^ilts,  San    Jose   and  i 

'(      Livcmiore { 

For  Haywardeand  Niles 

I  Sha-ta  Route  Expre&s,  for  i 
1      Sacramento,     Marvsvillc.  ' 

"i      Reddin.',  Fortlaud,  Pukci  f 

{     Sound  and  East } 

( tjunstt  Route,  Atlantic  Ex- i 
I  press,  for  Santa  Raroara.  | 
Los  An^tks,  DLiiiin4,\  El  ',■ 
I  I'aso.  New  Orleans,  and  j 
V     East J 


7.15  p 
(i.  1 5  p 

5.45  p 

ll.lOA 

2.1  j  p 

*a.4-  I- 

•    li.l  0  A 

7.46  p 
U.45  A 
7.15  A 

10.16  A 


8.45  a 
7.45  a 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY   DIVISION. 


4,15  p 


For  ^ewark,  and  San  Jobc. . 
(  For  Newark,  CcnterviUeSan  | 
<  Jose,  I-  etton,  Rouldtir  V 
I  Creek,  and  Sant*  Ciuz. . .  J 
(For  Centcrville,  San  Jose,  j 
I     Felton,     Boulder    Creek  } 

(       nd  Santa  Cruz ) 

I  For  Centerville,  San  Jose.  I_ 
t      Alniailen,  and  l.os  Catott  \ 


9.20  a 


.A  for  Morning'.  P  for  Afietnoon. 

^Sundajs  excepted.    tSaturdays  only.   [Sundajs  only. 

**iioDiJay8  excepted.  g-^aturdava  excepted. 

;.  r'ridavs  "^nlv. 


GCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 
«o.np.»\Y. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

Steaiiiefj  leave  Wharl  corner   First  and  BiauDan  ets. 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,for      , 

TOHOUAMA    and   HUKVHOMU. 

Connectini;  at  Yokohama  n  ith  steamere  (or  Shanghae 


-TEA.MER  FROM  SAN  FRASCIECO. 

GAELIC  SATURDAY,  MAR.  2nd 

BELGIC THLKSlPAY.  MAK.  20th 

IRABIC SATLllDAY,  APItlLGth 

OCEANIC  TIT.SOAV.  Al  KIL  23rd 

GAEllC SATL'KDAY,  .MAY  lllh 

BELGIC SATIRDAY,  MAY  25th 

P.OCND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Pa<isage  Tickets  (or 
^.ile  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Hoom  74. 
.-■orner  Fourtb  and  Townscnd  elretts,  San  F'rancisco. 

Fop  freii;ht  apply  to  the  Traffic  Mana'.;er  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
•So.  202  Market  street.  Union  Block,  San  Francieco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  Gen.  Passenger  Agent. 
GEO.  H-  Rll'E.  Traffic  Jlai.o.'er 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

drape  Cillnre  ui  Wine  MaliDH 

I  \      i.  \  F,  1  1  OKaMA. 

A  Practical  JIanual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
and  "Wiue  Maker. 

BY     PROF.     GEORGE     HUSMANK 


For  sale  at  this  office.  Pricf  $2,  by  mail 
$'2.10.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
Address, 

'THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

P.  0.  BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTE:— All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the    ash 

or  sent  C.  0.  D. 
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St.,S.F, 


THE    ONLY  uVITICDLTDRAL    PAPER    IN    THE    STATE. 


Devoted  to  Vitionltnre,  Olive  Culture,  and  other  Productions,  Manufactures  and   Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VOL.  XXI,  NO    12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MARCH  1,  1889. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


ITALIAN  VITICULTURE. 


CIXTIVATIOX   A?ii>  PRODr4*TIO?l  OF 
TilC  \IVi:.   UITII    CH%RACTER- 

iHTic*  or   Hi.\r.s. 


Iniluilry.    rnriiUtirxl  by    tbe  tieu- 

eral  IiAlInn    wine  Ur   wers* 

A«»orlK(lon. 


[Oontioueil  ta>m  p&ge  146.] 


SICILY. 

Tbe  wine  prodnction  of  Sicily  has  from 
very  aticieDt  times  bt.-ea  of  great  importance. 
Before  th<»  appt-arauc©  of  the  oidiaoi, 
Sicily,  bt'sides  sapplyiug  wiues  for  home 
consamp'.ioD,  had  a  coDstaut  sarplas  pro- 
dnction,  which  was  partially  exported  as 
mast  oryouug  wines,  to  tbe  seaport  towns 
of  Italy  or  to  foreign  conntrii's,  partially 
stored  for  some  tim«>,  and  then  exported 
from  tbe  i<l.iud  by  certain  mercantile 
establisbm  nts  iu  Marsala,  or  distilted. 

The  greater  demand  and  higher  prices 
obtained  for  the-  wines  have  here,  as  in  otbL-r 
Italian  r  gions,  greatly  coutribnted  to 
develop  th  vine  culture.  Bat  tho  special 
facilities  which  enable  the  Sicilians  and 
Sardinians  to  produce  win.  s  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  iu  any  other  part  of  Italy,  is 
doabtleaa  a  very  great  reasou  fur  this 
devirlopmeut.  Tb-j  small  laiu  fall  daring 
tbe  sammer  season  invigorates  the  branches 
ao  qnit'kly  as  to  make  it  easy  to  grow  the 
Tine  wiihoat  any  kind  of  suppsrts. 

AUhoagh,  where  maunre  is  giveo,  the 
praduction  iccreases,  iu  Sicily  this  practice 
ia  not  DeceHsary ;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
vines  producing  abundantly,  notwitbstind- 
iug  that  they  bare  iit  ver  received  manure 
ftioce  Very  remote  limes.  While  in  tbe 
uortbem  regioUK  th^  viue  i^  principally 
cbltivated  on  the  bills  aud  declivities,  in 
Sioity,  with  the  exc«-piion  of  the  districts 
around  Mount  Etna,  the  most  extensive 
vineyards  are  in  tbe  plains,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  great  saving  in  the  expenses 
by  substituting  animal  for  human  labor  in 
tilling  the  ground.  Finally,  the  climate 
biing  very  mild,  permits  of  a  larg*'  part  of 
the  work  of  the  vineyards  being  done 
duiing  tbe  winter  and  spring,  thus  again 
saving  very  considerable  expense.  These 
advuntagcH  all  t«  nd  to  rrduce  the  vine  cul- 
ture to  such  simplicity  as  to  render  it  inde- 


pendent of  any  other;  and  it  U  possible  in 
Sicily  to  cultivate  tbe  vines  very  near  each 
other  over  an  extensive  area,  giving  to  each 
vine  from  1.40  to  1.80  square  metres,  and 
requiring  very  few  workmen. 

Although  throughout  the  whole  island. 
with  the  exception  ot  a  few  summits  over 
1,000  metres  high,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  easy,  tbe  districts  which  constantly 
produce  large  quantities  of  wines  for  expor- 
tatioD  from  the  island  seem  to  be  rather 
limited. 

Tbe  larg  st  crops  are  oblain -d  iu  some 
parts  of  tbe  province  of  Messiua,  which 
export  their  wines  from  Milazzo  or  Messiua, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Etua,  and 
in  that  called  Terreforti,  near  Catania  and 
Riposto;  iu  some  commuues  which  produce 
the  wines  known  to  the  trade  as  Fucbino 
and  Scoglietti;  and  in  some  districts  of  the 
provinces  of  Trapaui  and  Palerm'). 

There  are  also  many  smalK-r  centres 
which  produce  fine  and  cuuiniou  q^iatities 
where,  however,  the  quality  is  restricted  to 
that  required  for  local  cunaumptiou. 

Iu  recent  years  tbe  vines  have  been 
largely  multiplied  in  those  districts  where 
an  extensive  culture  already  existtd,  and 
plantations  have  been  extended  to  the  plains 
aud  mountains,  where,  but  a  few  years  ago 
none  existed;  but  from  this  it  must  nut  be 
understood  that  there  du  not  exist  iu  Sicily 
l.trge  tracts  of  land  without  vines.  How- 
ever, Sicily  is  decidedly  the  Italian  region 
which  can  aud  does  givc  constantly  the 
largest  quantities  of  wine  for   exportation. 

While  in  the  North  and  in  a  portion  of 
Central  Italy  tbe  vines  are  to  a  large  extent 
cultivated  on  areas  which  are  scantily 
watered,  in  Sicily,  the  natural  condition;. 
are  ao  favorable  that,  although  only  a  small 
portion  of  tho  territory  adapted  for  it  is 
under  cultivation,  a  large  surplus  uver 
what  is  consumed  is  produced  t  very  year, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  prices  iu  Sicily 
are  lower  than  in  any  othir  Italian  region. 

Sicily  is  also  characterised  by  great  uni- 
formity in  tbe  style  of  its  wines,  which  is 
favored  by  the  restricted  number  of  vuri- 
etiefl  grown;  very  extensive  districLn  culti 
vating  only  one  variety  of  grape.  For 
iuNtance.  at  Mitazzj,  the  Noceru  variety  is 
excluidvely  cultivated;  in  the  rr'giou  of 
Mount  Etna  the  Nurello  Mascalese  is 
almost  exclusively  grown;  at  Pacbino  the 
Calabrese  and  Neru  d  *.\vola  varieties; 
near  Vittoria,  Comiao,  and  Scoglittt,  the 
Frap[iato.     Syacuse  possesaea  large  quan- 


tities of  Moscato  vines;  the  Lipari  islands 
cultivate  the  Malvasia,  and  the  Island  of 
Pantellaria  tbe  Zibibbo.  The  Sicilian  vine- 
yards are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the 
ravages  of  hailstorms,  and  cryptogamic 
parasites;  on  tbe  other  hand,  a  small 
amount  of  injury  is  cansed  in  thf  spring  by 
frost,  and  in  the  summer  by  aridity.  But 
the  production  of  Sicilian  vineyards,  accord 
ing  to  an  average  extending  over  a  large 
number  of  years  and  for  large  districts,  is 
the  highest  of  any  iu  Italy. 

The  Phylloxi*ra  has  for  several  years 
past  appeared  in  Sicily,  aud  naturally  it 
has  extended.  To  prevent  or  limit  its 
ravages,  the  usual  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed, or  tbe  native  vines  have  been  graft- 
ed on  to  American  stocks,  which  resist  tbe 
insect.  But,  notwithstanding  the  Phyllox- 
era, there  has  been  until  now  uo  decrease 
in  tbe  production;  nay,  iu  many  localities 
the  surplus  production  is  now  greater  than 
in  past  years,  owing  to  tbe  extension  of 
cultivation. 

The  preparation  of  wine  has  not  been 
developed  in  Sicily  at  the  same  rate  ns  tbe 
production  of  grapes.  With  the  exception 
jf  tbe  largti  establishments,  who  prep-vre 
with  great  ability  and  care  tbe  Marsala 
wine,  the  greatest  portion  of  tbe  production 
of  tbe  island  is  sold  as  young  wine  dnring 
the  wiutor  season.  Generally  the  grapes 
are  fermented  in  pnlmento  orcanale,  which 
is  a  kind  of  a  square  brick  vat  iu  which  the 
grapes  are  exposed  too  much  to  tbe  air  and 
not  sufficiently  preserved  from  tbe  atmos- 
phc:re,  a  system  which  permits  the  wine  to 
take  up  during  the  fermentation  the  germs 
of  future  changes. 

Tbe  dispense  or  cellars  on  a  level  with 
tbe  ground,  g'Uerally  .very  high  aud  not 
well  protected  from  atmospheric  changes, 
if  they  are  useful  for  very  stronj*  wines, 
present  several  inconveniences  for  the 
lighter  qualities.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  tbe  temperature  and  ventilation 
well,  the  fermentation  is  nut  complete,  and 
therefore  tbe  wines  remain  sweet  with  a 
small  percentage  of  alcohol,  and  do  not 
keep  well.  Tbe  hot  and  variable  summer 
season  is  dangerous  for  ihose  winee  which 
hate  not  been  previously  sold. 

These  and  other  difficulties  hare  origi- 
nated iu  Sicily  the  practice  of  introducing 
gypsum  into  the  wines,  a  practice  which  is 
mi>re  largely  adopted  iu  the  southern  de- 
purl  mentu  of  Frauoe  and  Spain.  It  must 
be    understood   thai  the  gypsum  quickly 


clarifies  the  wine  and  at  the  same  timo 
preserves  it  from  turning  sour  because  when 
the  gypsum  is  dissolved  in  the  wine  it 
forms  sulphurate  of  potash  — tbj  potash 
being  furnished  by  tbe  wine — which  reaista 
much  more  than  tbe  ordinary  tartrate  of 
potash.  Bat,  when  the  quantity  of  gypsum 
in  the  wine  exceeds  2  per  mitle,  it  is  con- 
sidered prejudical  to  health,  and  for  some 
years  past  an  increasing  opposition  has 
been  going  on  against  treating  wiue  in  this 
manner.  Tbe  most  intelligent  growers 
n>w  understand  that  the  employment  of 
gypsum  is  unnecessary. 

Iu  caseS  where  it  is  desirous  to  increase 
tbe  acidity  in  the  must  and  wines,  it  has 
been  found  most  advisable  to  ad*^.  small 
quantities  of  pure  tartaric  acid,  a  material 
which  is  obtained  from  the  lees.  The 
question  of  adding  gypsum  to  wines  is  now 
being  determined  iu  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  The  exporters  are  paying  much 
higher  prices  for  wines  which  have  not 
been  submitted  to  this  treatment,  aud  in 
this  manner  growers  aro  remunerated  for 
the  extra  attention  and  care  with  which 
they  prepare  their  wines. 

In  tbe  provinces  of  Mes.sina  and  Palermo, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  fortify  Ucw  wines  with 
a  small  addition  of  concentrated  must  to 
enable  the  wines  to  keep  onder  all  circum- 
stances, but  this  practice  aUo  is  disappear- 
ing as  the  system  of  wine  making  improves. 

Although  Sicilian  wines  are  character- 
ised by  a  high  degree  of  alcoholic  strength, 
the  island  produces  some  g6od  table  wines, 
and  to  this  style  the  blending  and  mixing 
wines  may  easily  be  reduced. 

Sicily*  poss<.sses  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture thau  the  provinces  of  the  Peninsula, 
especially  in  the  winter  Season;  yet  in  the 
summer  season  it  is  often  tbe  reverse,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  rice  to  ripen 
sooner  in  Lombardy,  than  in  Sicily. 

The  Sicilian  district  which  pnxlnceA  tha 
largest  quantity  of  table  wiues  is  that 
around  Mouut  Etna,  where  the  vine  is 
coltivated  up  to  1.000  metres  above  the 
sea  level.  The  wines  called  in  thit  country 
Bosco,  are  certainly  not  inferior  lo  the  good 
wines  of  the  more  northern  countries. 
These  wineaare  exported  in  larg-qaautities 
to  Riposto,  whither  many  other  blending 
wines  are  conveyed;  some  are  also  taken  to 
Catania,  which  is  the  market  for  the  Terro- 
forti  aud  Piana  wiucts;  both  mor«  alcohoUo 
and  full  bodied  wines. 
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R         To  Messina  mauy   table  wines   are  alao 
'       conveyed,  the   most  noted   being   those  of 
Faro,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  table  wines  of  Sicily. 

Milazzo  and  Barcellona  prodace  blending 
wines  only. 

In  the  province  of  Syracuse,  consider- 
ing only  the  wines  exported  from  the 
island,  we  must  point  out  two  principal 
districts — the  district  of  Note  with  the  town 
of  Pachino,  an  immense  centre  of  produc- 
tion, with  the  port  of  Marzamemi,  and  the 
communes  of  Vittoria,  Comiso,  Chiara- 
monte,  and  Biscari,  the  wines  of  which» 
shipped  from  Vittoria-Scoglitti,  under  the 
name  of  Scoglitti,  are  well  known,  espec- 
ally  in  the  sea-board  towns.  The  blending 
and  mixing  wines  are  exported  from  the 
district  of  Modica. 

While  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Sicily 
red  wines  are  most  abundant,  in  the  west 
the  white  predominate.  The  provinces  of 
Caltanisetta  aud'Girgenti  export  only  very 
small  quantities,  while  the  province  of 
Trapani  produces  the  universally  renowned 
Marsala,  of  different  brands  and  styles,  the 
Marsaletta  and  the  Marsala  vergine. 

The  oldest  establishments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  city  and  port  of  Marsala,  bnt 
we  mnst  mention  that  the  establishments 
of  Trapani,  Maazara  del  Yallo  and  Gas- 
telbvetrauo  are  daily  increasing  in  impor- 
tance. The  establishments  of  Trapani  have 
sometimes  been  compelled  to  purchase 
their  white  wines  in  other  Sicilian  provinces. 
This  fact  has  encouraged  merchants  to 
establish  factories  in  other  parts  of  Sicily, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  commonest  varie- 
ties of  Marsala  wine.  This  is  in  foreign 
countries  the  best  known  Italian  wine. 

Besides  Marsala,  the  eastern  portion  of 
Sicily  supplies  the  trade  with  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  white^,  wines,  which  are  ex- 
ported chiefly  from  Castellamare  del  Golfo 
and  Palermo.  Red  wines  have  also  now 
commenced  to  be  produced  here  on  an  im- 
portant scale.  Some  of  them  are  produced 
at  a  considerable  height  on  the  mountains, 
and  possess  the  character  of  table  wines. 

The  common  Sicilian  wines,  when  prop- 
erly prepared  and  stored  during  their  first 
year  develop  an  agi'eeable  bouquet,  somp* 
times  even  excessive.  Now  that  consum- 
ers in  central  and  northern  Europe  prefer 
robust  wines,  it  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience if  the  Sicilians  established  depots 
where  the  wine  could  be  made  in  large 
quantities  and  stored  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  uniform  style,  and  waiting 
always  until  they  were  completely  matured 
before  selling  them. 

The  common  Sicilian  wines  are  prin- 
cipally exported  to  Naples,  Rome,  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  Marseilles,  Cette  and  other  French 
ports,  where  they  are  mixed  with  other 
wines  and  consumed  by  the  lowest  class  of 
people.  But  these  wines  possesssing  as 
they  do  such  intrinsically  good  qualities 
are  worthy  of  better  treatment,  and  might 
easily  be  transformed  into  fine  and  medium 
table  wines,  and  as  such  they  would  be 
highly  appreciated  by  consumers. 

Sicily  produces  some  special  wines  of  a 
very  valuable  kind,  of  which,  however,  the 
production  is  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  | 
Museato  of  Syracuse,  when  it  is  well  made, 
represents  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the 
most  exacting  palate,  and  it  compares 
advantageously  with  th«  most  celebrated 
Muscatos  produced  elsewhere. 

The  Malvasie  of  Lipari,  the  dry  and 
choice  Albanelli,  the  Naccarelle,  the  Ver- 
naccie,  the  Calabresi  are  far  superior  to  all 


the  Forzati.  Passiti  and  Natalini  wines 
which  were  formerly  prepared  in  maiiy  pro, 
vinces  of  tho  Peniusula,  aud  which  are 
still  prepared  at  great  expense  by  a  few 
proprietors. 

Some  one  has  also  commenced  in  Sicily 
the  preparation  of  liquor  wines  possessing 
the  aroma  of  apricots,  mandarins,  oranges, 
etc.  These  are  specialities  which  are  not 
consumed  at  the  place  of  production,  but 
are  appreciated  and  well  paid  for  in  th^ 
northern  countries,  where  it  is  customary 
to  drink  iced  and  warmed  wines  with 
special  infusions. 

Sicily  also  produces  good  table  grapes 
which  are  easily  transported. 

The  people  on  the  Island  of  Pantellaria 
which  is  nearer  Africa  than  Sicily,  trans- 
form all  their  prodactions  of  the  Zibibbo 
variety  into  dried  grapes,  which  are  ex- 
ported chiefly  to  Marsala,  Palermo  and 
Naples,  whence  they  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  globe.  This  island  also  grows 
grapes  which  ripen  early  in  June  and  July. 
The  Zibibbo  of  Palermo  is  a  Ci-Iebrated 
table  grape,  which  is  largely  exported. 

The  distillery  of  Baron  Spitaleri  at  Solic 
chiata,  in  Catania,  supplies  excellent  Cog- 
nacs; other  examj-les  of  the  preparation  of 
fine  Eau  de  Vie  or  Cognac  may  be  found  at 
the  establishment  of  Ottavi  &  Morbelli,  at 
Casalmonferrato  in  Piedmont,  at  Lenno  on 
the  Lake  of  Como  (Ing.  Vanossi's  estab- 
lishment), 

Sicily,  and  especially  Messina,  expor 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TRADE    TRICUS. 


It  is  often  said  by  captious  critics  that 
English  people  do  not  know  how  to  make 
coffee,    but,  according  to  a  recently  issued 
report  from  the  British  consul  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,   we  are  not,  says  the   London  News, 
only   eclipsed    by  continental  rivals  in  the 
art  of  preparing  the    fragrant  drink,    but 
also  in  the  art  of  adulterating  the  raw  ma- 
terial.    Here    we  are   familiar  enough,  or 
rather  much  too  familiar,  with  chicory  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  and,  doubtless,  most 
of  us  have  heard  of  the  inventive  Ameri- 
can  who  brought  out  a  machine  for  com- 
pressing chicory    into  the   form  of    coffee 
berries.     In  Russia  the  wary  purchaser  has 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  other  adulterants, 
such  as  burnt  beans,  roasted  barley  aud  the 
like.    The  British  consul  tells  a  ^tory  of  an 
Odessa  grocer  who  boldly  offered  a  reward 
to  any  one   who  should   discover  chicory 
in  the  coffee  he  supplied.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  careful  analysis  did  prove  that  the 
so-called  coffee  contained  no  chicory;  but  it 
proved  more,  namely  that  all  produce  of  tLe 
coffee  plant  was  equally  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.    The    stuff    was    really    nothing 
more  nor  less  than  roasted  barley.     In  a 
similar  way,  tea,  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  so  good  in  Rusbia,  is  very  often  made 
the  means  of  fraud.    A    common  trick  is 
to  mix  the  good  tea  with  other  leaves  which 
have    once    been   used    and  then  dried,  a 
practice   which  has  obvious  advantages  to 
those  dealers  who  would  thereby  feel  them- 
selves at   liberty   to   say  that   the  mixture 
contains  nothing  but   tea.     But  the   most 
usual  adulterant  is  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon  willow    herb,    which,    after    drying, 
strongly    resembles    the    true   produce    of 
China  and  India. 


In  the  Tatura  (Colony  of  Vi  ctoria.l  Ag- 
ricultural Society  an  excellent  seriesof  com- 
petitions has  been  instituted,  which,  by 
stimulating  those  who  have  embarked  in 
vinegrowing  to  greater  exertions,  will  be 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  district. 
Prize's  of  ten  and  five  guineas  were  offered 
for  the  best  and  s.-conJ  b.'st  vineyards  re- 
spectively,the  conditions  being  that  the  area 
tihould  be  not  less  than  two  acres,  or  more 
than  five  years  planted.  The  judges  were 
Messrs  .T.Blayney, the  well-known  vigneron 
of  Nagambie  ;  T.  A.  Rittr^ty,  manager  of 
the  famous  Ttihbilk  vineyard  ;  and  John 
furphy,  sen.,  a  prominent  horticulturist  of 
Sheppartou.  Mr.  Darveniza  carried  off  the 
tirst  prize  amoug  several  cum^Jetition^,  Mr. 
K  ivauagh  b.-ing  placed  second.  The  re- 
port of  the  judges  is  valuable  rending,  as  it 
uot  jouly  ogives  the  points  of  excellence 
which  secured  the  awards,  but  it  also  con- 
>'eys  c-  neral  hiuts  upon  seKcliou  and  mau- 
igement  that  will  be  found  of  great  use  U 
those  who  have  not  hud  pit  uty  of  previou^ 
xperience.  Thu  report,  which  wo  tak* 
from  thuGoulburn  Valley  Yeomaii,  we  pub- 
lish in  full  ; 

Mr.  Darveniza' 8  vineyard  is  about  G( 
acres  in  extent,  32  of  which  h.^  declartri 
open  for  competition.  The  varieties  an 
Hermitage  14  acres,  Carbeuet  or  Sauvi- 
uon  8  acres,  and  the  remainder,  about  10 
acres,  Pedro  aud  Muscat.  The  vines  ar. 
planted  at  a  distance  of  7ft  by  7ft.  Th. 
cultivation  of  the  vineyard  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  pruning  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, with  the  exception  that  in  our  opinion 
the  crowns  or  stools  are  formed  a  li.tle  too 
close  to  the  ground.  The  disbudding  has 
been  carefully  and  well  done,  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  skill  of  Mr.  Dar- 
veniza. 


Subscribe  lor  the  Mebchant, 


The  viues  are  well  grown,    healthy  and 
clean,  aud  entirely  free  from  any  sign  of 
disease.     With  regard   to   the  varieties  we 
found  in  Mr.  Darveniza's  vineyard,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  he  has  devoted  sq  much 
acreage  to    Hermitage   and  Carbenet,    un- 
doubtedly   the  very   best   varieties   of  red 
grapes  that  can  be  procured,  as  they  produce 
a  most  marketable  and  excellent  wine.    The 
Herjnitage    is    regarded   as   the    standard 
grape,  giving  quantity   aud   quality.     But 
the   Carbenet,   though   not  such    a   heavy 
bearer  as  the  first-named,  is  the  grape  par 
excellence,  producing  a  wine  of  the  delicate 
flavor   which   may   be  found  in  ^^the   cele- 
brated brands  Chateau  Lafitte  and  Chateau 
Margot,    produced   from    the    same   grape 
known  in  France  from  the  province  {Sau- 
vignou)  in  which   these  famous  wines  are 
produced.      In  the  Pedro,  Mr.    Darveniza 
possesses  the  very  best  bearing  white  grape, 
and  the  wine  has  the  advantage  of  matur- 
ing earlier  than  either  the  Reisling  or   the 
Verdeilho.  We  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing the  absence  in  your  district  of  these  two 
last    mentioned    varieties.         The    Pedro, 
though  the  best  bearer,  does  not   produce 
by  any  means  the  best,  and  regarded  com- 
mercially,   the   highest  priced    wines,    its 
wine  being  regarded     as     very  inferior  in 
comparison  with  the  Yerdeilho  or  Reisling. 
The  Verdeilho    produces  a   most   excellent 
Madeira,  and  the  Reisling,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  the  most  "noble"  of  wines.     The 
staking  of  Mr.  Darveniza's  Hermitage   aud 
Carbenet  is  all  that  could  be  desired,    but 
we  consider  that  he  has  a  great  number  of 
vines   rising   three  years    old  that    should 
have  been  staked  in  order  to  properly  train 


require.  With  regard  to  the  distance  we 
consider  that  7ft  by  7ft  is  too  close,  and 
that  8It  by  Sft  apart  is  the  best  distance  at 
which  to  plant  viues.  Our  reasons  for 
making  this  assertion  are  that  the  distance 
we  have  mentioned  as  desirable  enables  tho 
vineyard  to  be  most  conveniently  culti- 
vated by  m-aus  of  a  three-furrow  plow  and 
two  horses  without  injuring  the  vines. 
When  the  vines  are  planted  closer  than  this 
the  roots  get  too  close  together,  and  noth- 
ing  is  more  necessary  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  vine  than  room  for  the  roots 
to  spread  aud  derive  sustenance  from. 
Again,  in  planting  closer  than  the  distance 
we  have  mentioned  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  crests  of  the  vines  might  be  in  the  way 
of  proper  culiivatiou. 

In  conclusion  we  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Darv.nizi's  cellar,  though 
-his,  as  you  are  aware,  isuot  strictly  within 
jur  proviuce  as  judg.-s  of  vineyards,  but  we 
are  making  these  observations  in  the  hope 
of  benefiting  those  who  may  follow  the  t;.- 
^elleut  example  Mr.  Dirveuiz.i  has  set.  In 
'uropiuiuu  Mr.  I)  .rv.-niz.i  would  bavedoi  e 
letter  if  the  walls  uf  his  cellar  had  b.eu 
ligheraud  eiih  r  felling  or  r--frigeraliiig 
■iiiut  had  been  us  d  beuealh  th^  iron  roof- 
ug.  A  cold  cellar  will  keep  win",  but  a 
.vry  low  teuipL-r.iture  is  undesirabL^  wheie 
t  is  necessiiry  to  m.iture  wine.  Too  low 
a  temperature  will  kill  the  fermentation 
lormaut  in  young  wiues.  Mi-.  Dirvenizi's 
^jress  and  Viits  we  find  well  suited  to  the 
iize  of  his  vineyard,  though  we  think  he 
*vould  find  it  an  advautag.i  to  have  the 
staves  of  his  vats  shorter,  or  in  other  words 
to  have  a  larger  surface  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  ordi^r  to  produce  more  perfect  and  equit- 
able fermentation. 


The  pruning  of  Mr.  Pagan's  vines  is  de- 
fective in  mauy  ways,  and  we  can  urge 
nothing  better  than  thit  your  enterprising 
and  energetic  vignerons  should  consult 
practical  men  before  next  pruning  season 
as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  their  vines 
into  a  form  that  will  ensure  the  greatest 
production  at  the  least  cost  to  the  vine. 
We  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  young 
vines  in  Mr,  Pagan's  vineyard  are  some- 
what irregularly  planted,  and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  see  that  they  are  straight- 
ened. Even  in  the  first  season  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  vine  requires  a  tem- 
porary stake. 

In  concludiugoQ  remarks, Mr.President, 
upon  vineyards  brought  under  our  notice^ 
we  must  compliment  your  society  on  having 
stirred  up  a  fiieudly  rivalry  among  the  vig- 
nerons of  the  district  by  offering  these  well- 
merited  rewards  for  thrift  and  perseverance 
in  an  industry  that  promises  to  become  in 
the  near  future  one  of  the  most  important 
in  this  prosperous  colony.  It  gives  us  much 
gratification  to  be  able  to  commend  the 
competitors,  successful  and  unsuceesaful 
alike,  upon  the  excellent  care  they  have 
taken  of  th,--ir  vineyards.  They  are  all,  we 
feel  assured  from  what  we  have  seen,  im- 
bued with  the  right  spirit,  and  all  they 
need  is  a  little  more  experience.  This  they 
cannot  purchase,  and  time  alone  can  give 
it  to  them.  The  excellent  example  set  by 
your  association  will  induce  the  unsuccess- 
ful to  consult  the  successful  and  in  time  to 
become  the  successful  ones  themselves. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict we  have  visited  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  and  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  this  most  fasciuating  industry. 
We  would  warn  your  settlers  against  plant- 


them,  aud  give  the  vines  the  support  th  ey  |  ing  upou^thoroughly   sandy    soils  unless 
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clayey  sabrtoil  is  within  reasonable  distance. 
Bntyonr  sand  hills  are  so  few  and  far  bo* 
twecD  thiit  it  is  almo:s  iuipossibl*;  to  go 
wrong  in  pUuliug  rioes  iu  a  diiitrict  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  ri-muuoratiTo  ealture 
of  the  tine. 

In  the  varieties  enamerated  above,  Mr. 
KavanAgh  utidoubtedly  possess  s  the  very 
best  table  and  rai&in  grapes.  His  vines  are 
clean  and  healthy  and  free  from  oisease. 
This  last  observation,  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
applies  to  all  the  viui-yards  we  have  visited 
in  year  district,  which  is  most  admiritbly 
Baited  to  the  saccessful  caltivation  of  this 
ir^ifitable  fruit. 

With  legard  to  the  distance  at  which  Mr. 
Kavauagh  has  plautt^d  his  viues.  we  have 
already  said  we  regard  8ft.  x  8fi.  as  the 
most  satiafactorv  in  every  way.  Mr.  Kav- 
anagb's  method  of  cultivation  is  very  good, 
the  implements  he  uses  being  a  three-far- 
row plow  and  a  didc  harrow.  The  Utter 
we  may  observe  is  an  excellent  implement 
to  ose  when  the  soil  is  light  and  easily  fria- 
ble; bat  we  do  not  consider  it  suited  to 
heavy,  stiff  groand. 

It  is  in  the  method  of  pruning  that  Mr. 
K  ivanagb,  in  common  with  all  other  exhib- 
itors, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Darreniza, 
has  failed.  Iti-  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  caltivute  a  vineyard  thoroughly  and 
to  give  it  a  gem  rally  gojd  appearance  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  most  inportant  point  uf  pruning 
that  the  practical  vigueron  is  distinguished 
and  rises  superior  to  the  amateur.  It  is  a 
pity,  that  with  a  soil  and  aspect  so  nearly 
approaching  perfection,  that  Mr.  Kavau- 
agh did  not  Seek  really  practical  assist- 
ance iu  the  pruuiug*  of  bis  vines.  As 
we  have  said,  the  samo  fault  is  notice- 
able in  the  other  competitors,  with  the 
exception  mentioned.  In  the  majority 
O.'  cases  we  have  found  the  ciown  too 
close  to  the  ground,  and  iu  other  instuucis 
the  vines  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  too 
much  wood.  These  are  both  most  serious 
faults;  and  it  will  take  time  to  rectify  them; 
but  it  is  essL-ntial  that  they  should  be  recti- 
fied as  soou  as  possible.  The  crown  of  a 
properly  pruned  vine  ehoald  not  be  less 
thau  a  foct  from  the  ground.  If  it  is  lower 
than  this  it  involves  unnecessary  labor 
and  loss. 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  we  noticed,  in  common 
with  the  o:h  r  competitors  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Messrs.  Diirveuiza  and  Nickinsou), 
ties  up  his  vines  to  the  stakes  with  twiue. 
This  we  regird  as  an  u&neC'^ssary  expense 
in  two  ways;  firstly,  because  twiue  is  more 
expensive  thuu  rushes  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  takes  longer  to  tie  the  twiue  than 
the  rashes,  and  loss  of  time  is  necessarily 
loss  of  money.  But  the  most  cogent  reason 
of  all  against  the  use  of  twiue  is  that  it  will 
not  give  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  cats 
into  the  tender  shoot.  Its  use  should,  in 
our  opiuion,  be  most  sedulously  avoided. 

Mr.  Kavanugh,  we  regret  to  see,  has  only 
disbudded  iu  a  very  imperfect  manner 
Disbudding  we  regard  as  a  most  tssential 
operation  npon  the  vine.  If  property  oer- 
formed  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect,  en- 
suring the  maxinm  amount  of  fruit  with 
the  maxinm  amount  of  wood  and  strain 
npon  the  Tine,  If  disbudding  is  neglected 
it  allows  tha  vino  to  exbuast  its  strength  in 
making  wood  which  should  otherwise  have 
gone  into  fruit.  The  vine  becomes  crowd- 
ed with  unueCeBttar}'  wood  and  foliage 
which  prevents  the  free  play  of  air  through 
the  branches.  Agaiu.  it  is  a  much  easier 
and  more  economical  operation  to  remove 
them  as  hardened  and  tough  wood  in  the 
praniug  season.     The   old,    and    very  tme 


saying,  "  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  it 
should  go,"  etc.,  applies  to  the  vine.  The 
vine  when  young  is  tractable  and  easily 
trained,  but  allow  it  to  run  riot  f  >r  a  few 
years,  producing  a  great  deal  ol  wood  and 
very  liltl*?  fruit,  and  the  viii-,  >ike  the  ^neg- 
lected  child,  wilt  have  btcome  entirely 
unmanageable,  and  worse  stitl.  unprofita- 
ble, and  is  only  fit  to  be  dug  up  and  cast 
out  of  the  vineyard. 

In  conclusion  we  mast  say  that  Mr.  Kav- 
anagh's  Lake  Erie  Vineyard  in  a  most 
pleasing  and  refreshing  sight.  The  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivatiou  of  the 
vine  ^specially  for  table  varieties;  the  as- 
pect is  delightful,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  place  very  attractive.  Mr.  K.iv- 
anagh  is  exceptioually  situated  in  regard  to 
natu  al  drainage,  as  viues  will  stand  and 
fiourish  with  any  amoaut  of  water  at  their 
1-ootfl,  but  soon  succumb  if  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  Settle  on  the  surface. 

Mb.  Gbo.  Pagan — 3rd  prize. 
Mr.  Pagan  has  this  year  planted  out  41 
acres  of  vines,  but  the  area  submitted  to  our 
inspection  was  five  acres,  consistiug  ol  two 
acres  of  Hermitage,  and  one  each  of  Car- 
benet,  Chesaelas  and  mixed  table  varieties. 
The  vines  are  plauted  8ft.  x  10ft.,  and  the 
vineyard  is  clean  and  well  cultivated.  Tbt 
pruning  is  very  defective  we  regret  to  say. 
The  crowns  are  too  close  to  the  ground  and 
badly  formed.  The  viueS  are  neatly  tied 
to  stakes — although  with  twine^and  very 
well  topped.  Disbudding  has  been  almost 
entirety  neglected. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  iu  this  vineyard 
are  good,  and  we  must  particularly  com- 
mend the  Chesselas,  the  mast  serviceable 
of  the  white  grap.s.  In  couui.>ctiuu  with 
this  grape  we  would  remark  that  it  is  in- 
valuable to  thevigneron.  It  ripens  earlier 
thau  any  other  variety;  and  does  not  gain 
iu  succbariue  strength  by  beiug  left  ou  the 
vine  till  the  very  last  of  the  vintage.  Thii* 
we  have  proved  by  experience.  Iu  planting 
his  vines  at  irregular  distances  (8ft.  x  10ft.) 
we  are  of  opiuion  that  Mr.  Pagan  has  made 
a  mistake,  and  would  have  done  better  had 
he  kept  the  vines  eqai-distaut  throughout. 

In  cultivating,  Mr.  Pagan  uses  a  single, 
farrow  plow  and  a  disc  harrow.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  latter  in  our  report 
upon  Mr.  Kavanagh's  vineyard.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  we  consider  that  its  use 
nvolves  'nnneci-ssary  labor,  unless  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  that  if  a  three-furrow 
plow  were  substituted  it  would  be  found 
more  economical  and  satisfactory. 

The  form  of  the  casks  we  can  recommend 
ou  account  of  the  economy  iu  space,  but  we 
would  warn  vignerous  iu  future  to  bo  Very 
careful  in  ordering  casks,  to  be  sure  to  ob- 
tain a  guarantee  from  the  maker  that  the 
wood  is  of  the  best  and  well  seasoned. 
The  demand  for  casks  ii  so  great  that  the 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  are  tempted 
to  use  anseasoued  wood,  and  the  results, 
we  need  hardly  point  out  are  likely  to  be 
most  disastrous  to  thr  nnsuspectiug  viguer- 
The  cost  of  these  casks  should  not  be 
more  than  0,*^dper  gallon  iu  Melbourne, 
and  experience  has  folly  proven  that  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  gal.is  the  most  serviceable.  In 
larger  casks  the  body  of  the  wine  is  so  great 
that  it  seems  to  prevent  fining,  aud  Very 
much  smaller  casks  though  maturiug  the 
wine  quicker  involve  additional  labjr  and 
require  much  more  room. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  compliment  Mr. 
Darveuiza  upon  the  general  appearance  of 
his  vineyard  and  cellar,  and  to  those  who 
have  already  cultivated,  and  to  those  who 
•oniemplate    starting  'as     viguerons,     ve 


strongly  recommend  they  shoald  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  little  of  his  most  valaable  exper- 
ience before  planting  out  their  owu  vine- 
yards. 

Ma.  Kamnaoh— (2od  prize.) 
Mr.  Kavauagh,  Lake  Erie,  has  21  acres 
under  vinep,  comprising  about  15  acres  of 
Gordo  Blanco, 3  acres  of  Raisin  drs  Dames, 
'2  acres  of  Sultana, and  3  acres  of  Hermitage. 
The  vines  are  planted  10ft.  by  10ft.  The 
cultivation  is  good,  bat,  in  oar  opinion 
shallow.  The  pruning  is  defective,  the 
frut.  beiug  too  near  the  ground.  Mr.  Kav- 
auagh has  almost  neglected  to  disbud  and 
the  vines  badly  want  topping,  but  were  all 
Well  staked  and  neatly  and  regularly  laid 
out. 


M».1iDU.%-'M     WIXE     VAVLTN. 


The  following  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  disposition  of  choice  liquors  iu  the 
British  metropolis,  isextracted  from  a  rec- 
ent issue  of   Tid  Bits: 

The  total  floor  area  at  the  vaults  of  the 
London  docks  is  a  million  superficial  feet, 
and  iu  this  space,  83,000  pipes  of  wine  can 
easily  be  stored,  and  then  room  found  for 
75.000  casks  of  brandy.  The  various  vaults 
are  built  in  the  form  a  crypt.  The  largest 
of  these — the  east  vault — covers  four  acres 
of  ground  and  as  we  take  oar  light,  a  small 
oil  lamp  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood 
some  eighteen  inches  long,  oar  guide  in- 
forms as  that  there  ere  in  this  cellar  alone 
twenty-one  miles  of  scautting  wire,  or  min. 
iature  railway  lines,  over  which  the  barrels 
are  rolled. 

The  roof  for  yards  and  yards  is  covered 
with  a  beautiful  species  of  fungus,  the 
growth  of  which  is  due  to  the  fumes  of  the 
wine,  a  peculiarity  which  is  all  the  more 
uotic<  able,  as  where  no  barrels  find  a  tem- 
por.iry  resting  place,  notuugns grows  aloft. 
It  is  as  light  as  feathers,  and  takes  the 
most  elaborate  aud  artistic  formg.  Small 
hillocks,  gigantic  bnuchef  of  grapes,  loug 
ropes  which  a  puff  of  the  breath  will  snap 
iu  two,  while  sach  delicate  designs  are  to 
be  found  here  as  to  make  the  lover  of  lace 
euvy  the  patterns.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
mushrooms  grow,  and  in  the  season  a  good 
crop  is  always  eecured. 

"The  Drawing  Boom"  covers  nearly  an 
acre.  This  is  a  private  vault,  scrupulously 
clean,  the  sawdust  carpet  unspotted.  It  is 
rented  from4bo  company  by  a  well  known 
firm  of  wine  merchants,  and  as  we  examine 
a  cask  called  "The  Duke,"  we  learn  how 
testiug  is  managed.  The  bung  of  a  barrel 
is  never  removed  for  testing  parposes,  but 
the  attendant  has  to  bore  a  smalt  bole  in 
the  cask,  and  the  wiue  flows  into  the  "dock'' 
glass.  The  taster  having  satisfied  himself 
as  to  strength,  the  flow  is  stopped  by  the 
insertion  of  a  small  stick  of  wood.  Everv 
hole  has  tu  bj  accounted  for,  and  the  total 
mu>t  correspond  with  the  number  of ''test- 
ing orders'*  issued  from  the  owner's  office, 
^^ometimes  a  whole  barrel  runs  away  in 
tasting. 

The  brandy  cellar  covers  about  seven 
acres  uf  ground  and  some  21,000  casks  are 
resting  there  just  now;  but  during  the  Fran- 
co-German war  the  authorities  contrived  to 
provide  accommodation  for  72,CKX)  casks. 
Alt  the  brandy  wun  driven  oat  of  France; 
its  value  was  $15,000,000,  and  an  official 
who  helped  to  receive  the  barrels  at  the 
time,  has  made  an  interesting  calculation 
that  if  they  had  been  placed  in  a  line  they 
would  have  stretched  for  thirty-four  mites. 


There  are  casks  cf  brandy  here— profusely 
decorated  with  cobwebs — over  twenty  years 
old.  One  of  the  gangways  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mite  long,  and  in  tho  midst  of 
this  bngh  Cellar  runs  tbo  snow  tank,  into 
which  all  the  sluice,  snow  and  mud  of  win- 
ter is  poured. 

The  "vatting  fl-jor,**  whcPe  brandy  is 
improved  by  mixing  one  qaality  with  an- 
other, contains  some  of  the  largest  ttpirit 
receptacles  in  the  world,  gigantic  yellow 
tubs  symmetrically  made,  on  f^aeh  of  which 
is  painted  its  holding  capabilities.  Here  is 
one  which  reqaires  10,000  gallons  of  liquor 
to  fill  it,  another  Ukes  3.000,  othem  2,U0 
1,150,  1,500,  and  530,  something  like  a 
thousand  gallous  of  brandy  ranuing 
through  the  taps  every  day. 

The  mixing  process  has  ceased  at  the 
moment  of  our  visit, but  it  is  whispered  that 
in  another  comer  of  the  docks  large  quan- 
tity of  gin  is  about  to  be  converted  into 
''sweetened.*'  The  *'aweeteniag"  barrel, 
holding  the  modest  quantity  of  5,070  gal- 
tons — into  which  the  gin  in  its  unsweetened 
state  is  to  be  pour*  d — is  on  one  floor. 
Above  it,  immediately  over  its  hugh  mouth 
is  an  opening  some  yards  in  length, and  foor 
inches  deep  by  nine  inches  wide,  andinto 
this  a  rivolet  of  gin  is  flowing  from  the  inter- 
rior  of  five  large  casks  which  are  empty- 
ing themselves  into  the  barrel  below. 
As  soon  as  these  are  empty,  others  taka 
their  place,  and  the  **vat"  filled,  the  sugar 
in  a  liquid  state  is  added,  the  whole  mixed 
together,  and  shortly  afterward  it  is  bottled 
sent  abroad  and  approved  of  as  the  choic- 
est "Cream  of  the  Valley." 

A  word  aboat  the  bottling  department. 
As  fast  as  the  wine  is  put  into  bottles  itgoe- 
out  for  export,  the  number  of  dozens  seals 
ed,  Iab3led,  capsuled  and  packed  in  cases 
every  day  being  400.  A  good  packer  can 
case  a  hundred  dozeu  bottles  between  8  and 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  cellar 
l>elow  the  bottliug  room — where,  by-the- 
bye,  600  dozen  bottles  can  be  placed  side 
by  side  on  the  floor — barrels  are  kept,  and 
althongh  the  cellar  is  lighted  with  gas, 
fifty-four  lamps  are  needed  for  dark  days, 
nine  of  these  being  "Davy's.''  Here  in 
one  corner  are  the  wax  pans,  the  merchants 
uot  only  having  to  provide  their  own  bot- 
tles and  tables,  but  wax  in  the  bargain.  It 
takes  five  minutes  to  melt  a  pan  of  wax. 
It  is  placed  in  a  copper  pan,  heated  over  a 
gas  stove,  aud  when  melted  is  placed  in  a 
receptacle  containing  a  small  spirit  lamp, 
which  keeps  the  wax  in  a  liqoid  state,  and 
finally  the  case  is  locked. 


Southern  Cultivator  is  responsible  for  (be 
following:  Cot  the  beef  in  convenient  pieces 
and  salt  down  as  usual,  adding  a  '*  pinch  *' 
of  saltpeter  to  each  piece.  Let  it  remain 
in  salt  three  days;  then  drain  off  the  bloody 
brine  formed  by  the  salt,  wipv  each  piece 
with  a  clean  cloth  and  repack  in  the  tub  or 
other  Vessel  nmd,  a  syrup  or  moUsses  cask 
will  answer,  but  not  a  whinky  barrel.  For 
the  brine,  take  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
the  beef;  add  salt  until  no  more  will  dis- 
solve; a  tea  cup  of  ground  saltpeter  aud  a 
quart  of  molusses.or  its  equivalent  of  brown 
sugar.  Boil  and  skim  well.  WLen  the 
brine  thus  prepared  is  entirely  cold  poor  it 
over  the  beef  and  keep  the  latter  well 
pressed  under  the  brine.  These  propor- 
tions are  for  '200  .pounds  of  beef.  If  the 
brine  should  mold  in  warm  weather  reboil 
and  skim  it,  adding  hdf  [K>und  of  cooking 
soda,  aud  when  cold  return  to  the  beef. 
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TERKACIJiU    PLANTATIONS. 

A  correspondeut  of  the  Scuthern  Cultiva- 
tor, speaking  of  the  numerous  suggesUonB 
ftud  plans  given  for  planting  out  orchards, 
says: 

I  will  give  the  one  I  fell  upon  in  the 
winter  of  188-2-3.  I  do  so  the  more  will- 
ingly because  my  neighbors  like  it,  and  are 
adopting  it. 

It  looks  very  nice  upon  paper,  and  in 
the  field,  to  have  trees  in  squares,  so  many 
feet  each  way,  and  even  to  go  further,  and 
dot  the  spaces  with  various  kinds  of  fruits, 
etc.,  but  whether  it  is  best  for  preserving 
the  land  and  feeding  the  fruit  trees,  is  the 
question.  I  was  first  brought  to  reflect 
upon  this  by  observing  the  vigor  of  trees 
upon  roadsides  and  in  fields  which  had  had 
Ihe  benefit  of  drifts— humus  accumulations. 
I  then  determined  to  set  an  orchard  in 
which  every  tree  would  have  the  benefit 
of  Ihe  laud  diift.  I  first  commenced  by 
running  my  rows  upon  a  level,  and  then 
dropping  down  Ihe  hill  far  enough  to  throw 
my  rows  the  proper  distance  apart.  On 
this  ptan  I  planted  about  half  of  my 
orchard  in  the  winter  of  1882-3. 

In  the  May  crop  report  for  1883,  from 
Commissioner  Henderson,  I  read  a  short 
article  by  Dr.  'William  P.  Harden,  of 
Smyrna,  Cobb  county,  Georgia,  on  terrac- 
ing. {Let  me  say  here,  in  my  opinion, 
that  short  article,  did  more  good  for  agri- 
culture in  the  South,  than  anything  and 
everything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  Mark  itl)  I  at  once 
adopted  his  suggestion  as  to  the  three  feet 
fall,  which  answered  my  purpose  very  well 
upon  rather  steep  hillside,  but  when  I 
reached  land  gently  sloping,  I  had  to 
throw  in  other  level  rows  between  so  as  to 
have  my  rows  as  near  each  other  as  I 
wished.  On  some  parts  of  the  field,  the 
fall  from  a  given  row  to  the  next  row  be- 
low would  scarcely  reach  one  foot.  Of 
course  my  rows  would  vary  in  width,  ac- 
cording to  the  land  passed  over,  but  I  paid 
no  attention  to  this,  but  kept  on  a  level 
line,  and  dividing  the  distance  between  my 
trees  in  the  rows  according  to  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  variety,  and  the  character  of 
the  soil.  After  trying  this  a  few  years,  I 
decided  the  roots  on  the  lower  side  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  nourishment,  so  I 
dropped  below  with  my  terrace,  so  as  to 
give  five  feet  from  the  upper  border  thereof, 
to  the  fruit  trees.  This  allows  the  planting 
of  a  row  of  corn  or  cottou  between  the 
terrace  and  fruit  row  while  young,  and 
fuller  play  for  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I 
like  this  plan  better  for  the  apple,  and  also 
for  the  peach,  except  on  good  stifi'  clay 
lands.  On  such  lands,  the  tetter  drainage 
of  the  first  plan  insures  loss  rot  in  the 
peach  in  bad  seasons. 

Now,  in  laying  off,  I  mark'my  terrace 
line  with  a  long  and  very  narrow  scooter, 
and  set  a  sprig  of  the  paspalum  ovaltim 
grass  every  twelve  inches,  any  tinye  from 
the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  November 
but  always  soon  after  the  furrow  is  run  and 
has  been  rained  upon.  Just  six  and  a  half 
or  seven  feet  above  this  line,  I  run  a  par- 
allel furrow  for  my  trees,  or  measure  from 
mv  terrace  furrow  with  a  six  and  a  half  or 
seven  foot  pole  to  the  point  I  wish  to  set 
my  tree;  now  leave  a  space  one  and  one- 
fourth  to  one  and  one-half  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  terrace  line,  and  the  paspalum 
will,  in  one  or  two  years'  time  so  densely 
and  stoutly  set  the  two  and  a  half  or  three- 
foot  terrace,  as  to  defy  floods,  and  the 
emigration  of  soil. 


I    have    never  thrown   up  terraces  with 
turning   plows,    for    when    such  break,  I 
think  more  damage  is  done  thnn  when  the 
line  is  left  level,  and  we  trust  time,  cultiva- 
tion   and    a    grassy    terrace  to    gradually 
gather   up  the  humus,  level  up  and  enrich 
the   laud.     I  prefer    the  pasjmlum    oi'tidii" 
grass,  because  it  makes  a  very  strung  turf; 
grows   so  closely  as   to  allow  nothing  bnt 
water  to  pass   through;  is  a  winter  as  well 
as  a  summer  grass;  grows  better  than  nny- 
thiug   I  have  tried  ou  poor  land,  does  not 
parch  or  wither  in  dry  weather;  sends  out 
its    columns  from  three   to    five  feet,    and 
can  be  mowed  from  three  to  five  times  each 
season,  thus  making  the  terrace  a  valuable 
part  of  the  farm,  and   where  there  are  no 
trees  to  be  iujiu-id,  affording  good  grazing 
in    the    winter.    Though  it   spreads    very 
rapidly,  it  can  readily  be  k.  pt  iu  bouuds  by 
the   plow,    unlike  Johnson    and    Birmuda 
grass.     It   ripens    seed  contiuuousl)   from 
June    until  checked  by   heavy  frosts;  th.y 
are  with  difficulty  saved,  bicause  of  irr.  gu- 
larity  of  ripening,  so  we  allow  them  to  full 
off  and  germinate,  and  use  the  sets  to  scat- 
ter it.     My  next  choice  for  the  terrace  (nud 
I  have  tried  a  number)  would  be  oar  com- 
mon crab   grass,  which    can    be   made  to 
thickly   set  the   liue  by   cutting  the  weed» 
closely  with  a  mowing  blade    just   as  the 
grass    makes  its  ajqiearance   iu    the  fieldp, 
about  the  15lh  to  30th  of  May  every  sen- 
son. 

With  these,  and  other  grasses  to  deck  our 
terraces,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  prevent  us 
in  the  near  future  from  ritaining  all  the 
humus,  the  cream  of  our  lands,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  crops  of  fruits,  cereals,  etc, 
and  giving  our  worn-3Ut  hillsides  their  best 
and  only  chance  for  remunerative  recuper 
ation. 


cake,  after  the  jaioe  is  taken  out.  This 
cake  is  not  as  rich  as  oar  best  cotton  seed 
cuke,  but,  fed  to  dairy  cows,  it  yields  a 
profit  that  tends  to  give  the  world  cheaper 
sugar  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  carbon  and  water  that  sixty  million 
Americana  buy  of  Germans,  partly  in  the 
form  of  starch  in  Irish  potatoes,  and  partly 
lis  beet  sugar,  comes  almost  as  a  free  gift  to 
educated  Germans  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  Low  Dutch  Hollanders  are  probably  the 
only  piople  that  tqual  the  High  Dutch 
G-imans  iu  skillful  farming.  Both  are 
paying  land  rent  at  about  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  per  annum.  Such  rents  imply 
uot  paying  field  hands  to  handle  nearly 
vvorlhless  manure.  Our  costly  farm  labor, 
thrown  away  iu  the  United  States,  is  the 
weak  place  in  our  system  of  husbandry. 
It  compels  the  large  importations  of  organ- 
zed  carbon  and  water,  and  the  never-end- 
g  impoverishing  of  American  farms.  Thi 
'Stem  is  radically  defective. — Ex^ 


VAHIhTIES    OF    OLIVES. 


DOES     FKCir    l-AT? 


SHIIxL      IN 


COS«'ENTRATIN« 
Nl'RES. 


Forty  years  ago,  in  treating  of  guano  and 
other  concentrated  manures  in  an  agri- 
cultural report  made  to  Congress,  page  31, 
1849,  the  writer  said:  "'We  greatly  need 
additional  experiments  to  test  in  a  reliable 
manner  both  the  natural  capabilities  of  soils, 
and  the  productive  power  of  different  fer- 
tilizers. The  simple  fact  that  300  pounds 
of  guano  often  give  a  gain  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  corn,  and  six  hundred  of 
wheat  crops,  is  full  of  promise  in  favor  of 
concentrating  manures.  In  hauling  out 
one  hundred  loads  of  barn  yard  manure 
the  farmer  carries,  on  an  average,  eighty 
load-i  of  water.  Water  is  very  valuable, 
but  it  will  hardly  pay  to  haul  it  in  carts 
or  wagons  to  irrigi^te  field  crops.  The 
great  weight  and  bulk  of  manure  must  be 
got  rid  of  without  impairing  its  productive 
power." 

Since  the  above  was  written  and  iu  print, 
experiments  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  have  steadily  favored  the  forma- 
tion and  use  of  concentrated  fertilizers. 
We  import  with  a  surplus  of  rich  land  a 
our  doors,  ship  loads  of  potash  salts,  beet 
sugar  and  Irish  potatoes  from  Germany, 
the  heart  of  Euroj'C,  where  may  be  seen 
ten  agricultural  schools,  to  one  in  this  na- 
tion of  farmers.  There  is  nothing  peon 
liarly  sweet  in  the  beet  roots,  soil  or  cli- 
mate of  Germany,  that  our  coffee  should 
be  sweetened  with  German  beet  sugar. 
This  sugar,  on  which  we  pay  an  import  of 
many  milli  -ns  a  year,  is  composed  of 
water  and  very  cheap  carbon.  German 
skill,  manures,  beet-fields,  with  agricultural 
6»lts  of  concentrated    strength,  and    beet 


Captain  P.  T.  Adams  of  Tiistiu  iuform 
the  Orange  Tribune,  that  if  the  fruit- 
growers of  Southern  California  would  giv 
three-fourths  of  the  attention  to  thei 
orchards  that  Ihe  Eastern  farmnrs  do  t. 
their  grain  fields  and  the  economy  in  man 
aging  their  properties,  the  aggregate  o 
pr'  fits  from  fruit  culture  would  be  unpar- 
alleled iu  the  whole  world.  The  Captain 
has  had  a  crop  of  English  walnuts  for  four 
years  from  his  forty  trees,  and  says  he 
never  sold  any  crop  for  less  than  $475.  Ht- 
recently  sold  his  last  crop  of  the  walauts 
for  exactly  $531.  He  watches  his  trees 
as  carefully  as  a  merchant  would.his  ledgers 
he  knows  all  about  them  —in  fact  he  makes 
a  thorough  business  of  fruit  culture.  The 
average  proceeds  from  each  walnut  tree  on 
his  place  this  season  has  been  $13  27.  Th^ 
crop  was  not  a  very  good  one,  either. 

Beside  his  walnut  trees,  he  has  1000 
Naval  orange  trees,  which  he  looks  after 
with  unusual  care,  and  last  week  he  was 
given  a  standing  offer  of  two  weeks,  of 
§3280  for  the  crop  on  the  trees.  He  sold 
last  year's  crop  for  $3000  cash  down,  with- 
out picking  an  orange  himself.  He  has 
four  acres  of  prune  trees  that  have  borne 
for  three  years.  Last  September  he  sold 
the  whole  crop  for  $395.  He  will  plant 
more  walnut  and  orange  trees  this  season. 
He  has  spent  but  $130  for  labor  during  the 
twelve  months. 

Now  here  is  still  another  practical  illus- 
tration of  what  a  twenty-acre  farm  in 
Soulheru  California  in  this  locality  will  do 
under  the  management  of  an  tiEcient,  wide 
awake  man.  We  venture  the  statement 
that  no  land  owner  or  farmer  or  horticul 
turist  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains  has 
made  such  profits  from  the  soil  of  a  twenty- 
acre  piece  of  property  at  any  time  since  the 
war.  And  yet  there  are  some  people  who 
will  sit  about  the  grocery  stores  or  whittle 
up  dry  goods  boxes  for  hjurs  at  a  time  and 
dolefully  tell  you  that  there  is  no  money  iu 
fruit  culture  in  Southern  California.  We 
'nsist  that  there  is  if  the  orchardist  attends 
to  his  business. 


The  designation  of  queen  has  no   refer- 
ence to  size,  only  the  variety,    they   being 
round — the   others   oval — in    shape.      The 
olives  put  up  for  table  use  by  the  Bordeaux 
bottlers   are   of  several  diff-reut    varieties. 
The  large  Spanish  olives,  kuowu   to   us  as 
queen  olives,    are   known   to    the    trade  as 
padrones   Sevillas.       These,    by    the  way, 
are  quite  a  distinct  variety  from  the  otht  r 
varieties  grown  in  Spain,  known    as  man- 
zauillas,  which   are   usjd    for  m  tkiug   oil, 
and  the  gordalhs,  having  much  more  meat 
but  less  oil.     The  smaller  olives  put  up  iu 
Bordeaux  aie  principally  of  French  growth 
and  are  known  as  amelleaux,  V'-rdiillas  and 
lucques,    the  latter    called    here     crescent 
olives,  on  account  of  their  shape,  and  are 
tuuch  preferred  to  any  otht  r  for  table  use. 
The  verdellas  have  a   strong,    full    flavor, 
tind  are  much  used  as  sauci  s   to   be  served 
-vith  meats,    while   the    am  lleaux    have  a 
ittle   more    oil    and    less  fl;tvor.     There  i^ 
dso   a    fourth    variety,   know.i  as  tha  pic- 
lolies,  similar    to  the  am>  lleaux  in  char- 
tcter,  but  larger  and  long<  r.     Olive  farcies 
ire  amelleaux  olivts  stuflVd  with  anchovies 
^ud  capers.     As  a  rule,  the  American  trade 
•refers  the  qu  en  oliveSj  ou  account  of  their 
:ze  and  fine  appearance,  the    smaller    sizi 
i^ing  as  large  as  the  largest    of   the  other 
■arieties;  but  iu  Europe  the  smaller  olives 
ire  quite  generally  pref-rred,    on   accoui.t 
»f  their  flavor  and  the  finer  quality  of  the 
neat  — Avwican  Analyst. 


Sl'»AR    NOTES. 


BoNFOBT'a  Circular  says:  The  rumors 
that  have  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
Paris  papers  regarding  the  sale  of  the 
secret  etc.,  of  the  liquours  of  the  Carthu- 
sians to  an  English  syndicate,  are  utterly 
without  foundation, 


The  results  obtained  by  nearly  all  the 
German  sugar  manufactories  during  the 
campaign  of  1887-1888  have  already  been 
noticed,  month  by  month,  in  the  Sugar 
Cane.  The  few  which  briug  up  the  rear 
might  naturally  be  expected  not  to  present 
the  most  favorable  results.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Pakocs'i  manufactory, 
with  a  share  capital  of  M. 7000,000,  shows 
a  loss  of  M.  67,374,  raising  the  deficit  on 
ihe  general  balance-sheet  to  M. 402, 612, 
while  that  of  Gorchen  (share  capi'al  M.500 
000,)  has  lost  M. 2,829,  which  amount  has 
to  b  ■  added  to  the  balance  of  M. 64, 959  al- 
ready on  the  wrong  side  in  1886-1887. 

According  to  the  Prager  Zucker-Marki 
and  the  JJeutsche  Znckervulustrie,  a  beet 
sngir  manufactory  is  to  be  erected  in  Por- 
tugal, the  promoters  being  Germans;  the 
preliminary  capital  of  £75,000  having  al- 
ready been  subscribed.  This  is  to  form  a 
beginning,  trials  having  shown  that  Portu- 
oal  can  produce  excellent  beets.  Fiscal  ar- 
rangements will  give  the  home  product  an 
advantage  of  nearly  Wk  per  cwt.  (?). 

The  sugar  refiners  in  Canada,  or  most 
of  them,  have  had  a  pretty  good  time  of 
it  for  the  past  two  years,  some  of  them 
bavin"  realized  as  much  as  100  per  cent, 
upon  their  capital  stock!  The  Woodside 
Refinery  (Halifax,  N.  S.)  forms,  however, 
an  exception.  It  has  lost  all  its  capital 
(£120,000)  and  is  owing  a  large  sum  to 
outside  creditors. 

The  Dutsch  eZuckerindudrie  declares  that 
the  proposed  premium  of  1  cent,  per  pound 
on  sugar  produced  iu  the  United  States 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  bounty  on  ex- 
port, bnt  only  a  favor  granted  to  the 
'national  production." 

In  Holland  the  Cultus-Maatschappij 
Soember-Kareng  has  been  founded  with  a 
capital  of  fl.504,000  (£42,000),  iu  shares  of 
fl. 3,500  (£291),  to  work  the  sugar  planta- 
tion of  Soember-Kareng,  in  Java. 
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CALiroBSIA    lOHFLIaEMED 


The  Awjlo-Amerkcan  Titnrs,  the  will 
known  LouduD  pip«r,  Ukes  occasion  to 
make  the  (olio*  iug  kindly  rt  marks  «boat 
the  Golii^n  Sate;  Calilorum  is  sending 
aronnd  a  mvcliog  expottiiion  wLic-h  iu  the 
Eastern  Suites  is  utiracting  atientioo,  for  it 
displays  the  prudacLi  of  a  warm  climate  in  a 
conutry  corertd  with  auow.  It  is  a  glimpse 
of  midsamoier  in  the  drplh  ot  winter. 
California  is  a  very  pushing  State  and  has 
DO  intention  to  hide  htr  light  ondir  a 
boshel.  Orchards  aud  vineyards  are  culli- 
Tated  and  eDCOuragtd,  aud  a  Bill  now  in 
the  California  lt-gisia»ure  proposes  to  reduce 
on  thee^e  the  State  aud  coauty  taxes.  Young 
plantations  are  uot  to  be  assessed  as  im- 
proTements  anlii  th^-y  b^gin  to  bear.  State 
offidala  are  Tigoroosly  investigating  the 
catue  of  vine  disease  in  Los  Angeles.  It  U 
found  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  broke  oat  in  the  southtm  parts,  and 
the  chief  vilicaltural  officer  requires  all 
Tineyardisls  to  send  specimens  where  any 
appearauces  are  stispicioos.  Once  thjr- 
oaghly  ander^tood,  the  care  will  follow. 
The  dis.ase  aff  cts  the  Tints  so  as  to  pre 
gent  two  grocpr.  In  the  one  group  the 
Tines  are  *-ither  dead  or  nearly  so.  The 
leaves  have  falUn  off  leaving  the  stalks  on 
the  branches  aud  the  fruit  has  dried  op.  Al- 
though leafl  ss,  the  stalk  preseuts  a  differ- 
ent appearance  from  the  stalk  that  has 
died  in  the  uaiaral  way.  Btfore  the  leavts 
fall,  there  are  watery  patches,  red,  brown 
and  silver  grey  iu  color,  and  small  spots  of 
fungus  growth  on  the  older  branches.  The 
fmit  stalks  are  similarly  affected,  while  the 
grapes  have  shrivelled  up. 

In  the  other  groop  the  leaves  took  as  if 
they  had  been   scotched  along  the  edges, 
beginning  at  a  poiut  on  the  margin  of  the 
leaf  and  spreading  inwards.    The  leaf  then 
turns  brown,  curls  up,  and  the  dead  por- 
tions show  numerous  spots  of  fangus.     All 
the  fruit  bunches  are   either  destroyed  or 
very  much  affected ;  but  every  part  presents 
the  same  spots  of  ftingus  which  can  be  seen 
through    a    misroscope,  but   the  effort  to 
trace  the  fungus  into  the  tissue  has  so  far 
failed.     This    disease  with  which    Califor- 
nia   is    now    busying  itself,  has  attacked 
the  most  valtiable  industry  in    the  State, 
In  the    yearly    tivitw    of    Califoruia    in- 
dustrite,      the     vineyards      were     shown 
not    to    have    yielded    so    much     as   was 
expected  early  in  the  season — only  l",iJOO,- 
000  gallons  or  a  million  increase   over    the 
previous  year.     Last  August  the   estimate 
was  31 ,000,000  gallons,  but  there  followed 
two  weeks  of  hot  weather,  then  a  deluge  of 
rain,  aud  by  that  a  fourth  of  the  crop  was 
lost     By  counties,  the  production  of  wines 
was  as   follows:   Napa.  3,000,000  gallons; 
Sonoma,  2,5uO,OOU;  Santa  Clara  aud  Santa 
Crnz,  2,000,000;  Alamtda  and  Contra  Costa 
1,600,000;  San  Joaquin,  300.000;  Fresno, 
2,300,000;  Los  Angeles  and  south,3,00  J.OOU 
Sacramento  and    north,    1,->00,000;    other 
ooontits   1,500,000.     Of   this    amount,    at 
least  -1,000,000  gallons  will  be  distilled,  pro- 
ducing  about  600,000    gallons    of  brandy. 
The  balance  of  13,000,000  gallons  will  con 
sist  of   dry   and  sweet  wines.     During  the 
past  year  over  7,000,000  gallons  have  been 
exported,  and  there  was  a  home  consump- 
tion of   five   or   six   million  gallons.     San 
Francisco   exported   7,170,634    gallons    of 
vine,    and    4'2!i,133     gallons    of    brandy. 
Nearly   halt    went  to  .Sew  York-3,002,368 
gallons  wine  and  brandy;  while  to  foreign 
ports  the  shipments  were  398,879  gallons  ; 
small,    but  yet  a  large  increase  over   the 


previous  year,  when   258,2-48  gallous  were 
shipped.     Calculating  on    the   vines  now 
plante-d  and  in  l>earing,  a  good  crop  would 
be  2o.0lXI,000  gallons.     In  wet  seasons  the 
vine   is  liable  to  suffer  from  hravy  spring 
frosts  in  the  Bay  couiitieB,and  in  the  interior 
count-es  the  vine  suffers  from  the  sun.  The 
plai.t;-  ^  has  uot  been  ro  active  this  year  as 
duriug  the  two  ytars  Ixfore,  because  of  the 
low  prices  for  grapes  and  wines.     The  or- 
dinary grape  averaged  from  $8  to  $15  a  tun ; 
and  from  (20  to  (30  for  fine  varieties.  The 
price  was  higher  early  iu  the  season    than 
later  on;  and  when  it  was   discover,  d  that 
the  yield  wotUd  uot  be  as  heavy  usixpect- 
ed,  prices  rose  up  to  lightMU  aud  twiuly- 
five  cents  a  gallon,  for  win-.'s  of  1887.     Tht- 
Califoruia  growers  suffrr  from  the  ignoraoC' 
of  the  world  regarding  th.>  value  of    their 
produce.     We  strongly  urged  California  to 
push  her  wine  interests  at   the  Am<  ricac 
ilxhibiticn  in  London,  and  a  high  authority 
un  Viticulture,   the   Sas   Faa.>cisco   M»a- 
CUAXT   reproduced  our  articles.     California 
-should  bear  iu  miud  that  the  fashion  will 
be  i^ivtu  by  Europe, especially  by  England, 
.lud  if  she  has  to  push  her  interests  in  the 
Cistern    States    by  sheer  force    of   m  rit 
alon*^,   it   will  l>e   long  l>efore  the  demand 
will  exceed  the  power  of  the  viut  yards  to 
meet  it.     But  if  Americans  begin  to  dnnk 
California  wints  at  European  tables,  they 
will  assuredly  on  their  return  b<giu  to  buy 
Caiifomian   wines  for   their   own    tables. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  have  form- 
ed   a    high   opinion    of    California  wiues. 
.American  cocktails  and  such  drinks    are 
rubbish,  but  America  has  in  California  the 
finest  wine-growing  country  in  the  world. 
Its  merit  as  a  wiue-grower  is  tieing  slowly 
recognized,  but  not  before  the  rineyardists 
began  pulling  up  their  vines  and  planting 
orchards,  so  disheartened  had  they  become 
by  the  poor  reward  they  received  for  their 
labor.     It  was  not  the  wine  that  saved  the 
grapes,  but  the  demand  for  fresh  grapes, 
and  the  excellent  qoality  of  the  raisins.    It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  California  will  make  a 
fine  display  of  its  fruits  and  wines   at  the 
Paris    Exhibition.        These    opportunities 
shotild  not  be  tost,  because  they  bring  the 
wines  side  by  side  with  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  a  comparison  California  has  no 
cause  to  dread,  but  on  the  other  hand  every 
reason  to  seek. 


GBAFTISU    THE    riXC 


As  the  time  for  this  most  important  oper- 
ation is  again  approaching,  and  I  will  have 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  it  myself.  I  will  try  to 
1. 11  your  readers  which  will  be  the  process  I 
have  determined  on,  after  seven  years  of 
experience  here;  and  an  Eastern  experience 
dating  back  to  1852,  when  I  was  the  first 
who  attempted  it  in  Missouri. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  large  area  grafted 
the  coding  spring,  especially  Zinfandel 
and  Charboneau,  Hataro  and  other  red 
wine  grapes,  on  soils  which  have  not  been 
found  to  make  good  red  wines,  especially 
in  the  Southern  counties,  where  they  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  grafted  to  raisin  grapes.as 
they  have  had  a  ready  sale  and  as  the  raisin 
outlook  is  very  promising.  In  the  more 
Northern  counties,  where  raisins  are  not  as 
safe  nor  as  advisabte  a  crop,  it  wilt  b«  more 
advisable  to  graft  them  with  the  best  wliite 
wine  grape*.  Having  experimented  with 
the  last  mostly,  I  will  give  my  choice  of 
varieties  first,  also  the  reasons  why  I  should 
choose  them.  The  nwxius  operandi  is,  of 
course,  the  same,  whether  grafting  for 
wine  or  raisin,   though  the  time  of  doing 


the  aork  may   differ  in  different  sections. 
Of  this,  more  hereafter. 

Sauiignon  Vrrt,  as  it  is  erroneously  called 
though  I  think  it  the  true  Pedro  Ximenes, 
has  provtD  itself  to  Ik-  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  the  whit,  wine  grapts.  It  is  so 
well  known  under  the  first  name  lliat  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  it  known  under  any 
other.  It  is  also  callid  erroneously,  Col- 
ombar  whieh  is  the  Semillion,  or  rather  a 
synonym  of  the  Semillion.  The  vine  is 
v,ry  hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Two  acres  of  it,  six  years  old, 
prcdncid  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  forme, 
after  producing  two  fine  crops  before.  It 
always  produces  a  fine  wine  if  well  handled, 
and  has  made  qtiite  a  ripotaticn  as  a  wine 
grape,  so  that  it  is  cogitly  sought  for  by 
dialers.  One  of  the  most  reliable,  even  in 
frosty  localities,  as  it  starts  late. 

Orttn  Hungarian,  Virt  Longue,  Long 
Green.  It  is  long  green,  indeed,  being  im- 
mi  nsely  productive  of  very  long,  greenish 
bunches  of  ten  double  or  heavily  should- 
ered; it  makes  a  very  good,  sprightly  wine 
of  the  Kit  sling  type,  and  produces  im- 
mensly  under  even  short  pruning.  One  of 
the  hardiest,  most  productive  and  hand- 
some vines  I  know. 

Stmiliion  or  Cototnbar.  This  also  seems 
to  be  generally  successful  in  our  Northern 
sections.  It  is  a  good  t)earer  with  long 
growing,  a  very  hardy  vine,  and  makes  a 
very  delicate  wine  of  high  character.  A 
mixture  of  Semillion,  Sauvignon  Blanc  and 
Mnscadelle  de  Bordelais  are  used  in 
France  to  produce  the  famous  Chateau 
Yquem  vrine,  of  which  the  Semillion  pro 
duces  the  largest  part,  the  others  being  the 
l>earers. 

yttirsanne  or  AvUloran.  This  is  anotLer 
immensely  productive  vine  of  the  Sauteme 
type.  It  is  rather  late  in  ripening,  making 
a  deep  yellow  wine  of  a  strong  and  char- 
acteristic flavor;  and  I  have  no  doubt  can 
be  advantageotisly  blended  with  other  wine 
of  a  less  character;  these  fonr  varieties  com- 
bine great  productiveness  with  fine  quality 
and  are  quite  safe  to  graft  to  make  a  very 
desirable  wine.  All,  except  the  green  Hun- 
garian, l>elong  to  the  Sauteme  type,  which 
seem  to  be  more  at  home  here,  and  pro- 
duce better,  tlian  the  Rieslings,  for  the 
latter,  we  seem  not  so  well  fitted  in  loca- 
tion or  c'imate,  as  they  often  suffer  from 
cotiltixe,  and  do  not  produce  wine  of  so 
high  a  character  as  on  the  Rhine  in  good 
seasons. 

For  quality  only,  it  may  b«  advisable  to 
graft  the  two  following:  JiuscadelU  dt 
Bordelais,  MuscadeUe,  RaisinoU.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  shy  bearer,  even  vrith  long  pnming 
but  is  used  in  France  for  flavoring  the 
highest  class  of  Sautemes.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
tliat  purpose. 

Jiiilijiider.  This  is  the  AmericaiD  vine 
known  under  that  name,  also  St.  Gene- 
vieve. It  is  an  immense  grower,  productive 
enough  of  small  bunches  and  l^erriee  with 
very  long  pruning,  and  produces  a  wine 
which  some  day  will  rank  very  high  as  it 
possefsea  the  mo«t  spicy  and  highest  flavor 
known.  With  this  and  the  foregoing  we 
can  give  the  flavor  and  fnllness  required 
in  the  highest  types  of  Sautemes,  by  a 
slight  quantity  blended  with  the  above 
quantity  of  grapes.  iUl  of  these  are  hardy, 
not  suffering  from  extrt-mes  of  cold  or  heat, 
fre«  from  sonscald,  and  will  make  as  de- 
sirable wines  as  we  can  have.  They  are 
my  choice  for  grafting,  after  a  good  deal 
of  experimenting,  at  least,  in  this  county. 


where   we  think  we  can  make  the  fiii 
light,  dry  wines  on  this  coast. 

As  to  red  wines,  or  varieties  adapted  to 
produce  fine  red  wines,  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  so  well  posted.  It  seems  as  if  our  high- 
est type*  of  red  wines,  such  as  Cabemet- 
Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc,  Ualbee,  etc., 
are  all  shy  bearer?,  and  therefore  tiardlj 
profitable  enough. 

Now  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  grml^ 
ing.  The  time  is  immaterial,  thotigh  1 
have  had  the  best  sucttsa  in  April,  -^yj 
time  from  the  middle  of  Febmarj  to  t]>a| 
middle  of  May  will  do,  piovided  the  scions 
are  kept  dormant,  which  can  be  done  by 
burying  them  in  a  shady  place  on  the  north 


side  of  a  building,  tree  or  fence.  Tie  them , 
in  bandies,  taking  care  to  get  the  lowet| 
ends  even,  and  put  the  tops  down,  revei8-( 
ing  the  cuttings,  but  covering  them  entirely 
with  fine,  mellow  earth,  to  keep  them  moiiti 
and  fresh.  Beversing  the  cuttings  will; 
keep  the  upper  buds  dormant,  and  they  willl 
not  rab  off  so  easily  in  handling.  For  the  i 
scions  I  would  choose  medium-sized  wood.  [ 
well  developed  and  short  jointed;  and  when 
I  have  strong  vines  to  graft  I  would  put  in 
eighteen-inch  cuttings.  By  taking  fair- 
sized  cuttings  with  welt  developed  fmit 
buds,  I  can  obuin  full  half  a  crop  the  fint 
season,  aud  wilt  avoid  the  snperabtmdani 
growth  of  wood  on  the  graft.  Beside*,  U 
gives  me  the  advantage  of  forming  the  head 
of  the  vine  at  about  the  right  height. 

Where  small  stocks  are  to  be  grafted,  ot 
coarse  scions  of  two  to  three  buds  will  an- 
swer as  well,  as  we  cannot  count  on  any- 
thing like  a  crop  the  first  season.  ^Vher• 
fult-length  cuttings  are  used,  it  trill  be  ne 
cefsary  to  give  the  graft  a  good  support  by 
a  ttcct  stake  early  in  the  season. 

The  grafting  can  be  done  at  the  fint 
smooth  place  below  the  surface,  or  even 
above  it,  if  the  junction  is  kept  from  dry- 
ing out  by  hilling  fina  soil  up  around  tlw 
graft.  II  the  slock  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
hold  the  scion  in  its  place  firmly,  no  band- 
age or  sealing  U  neceaaary.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  strong  flow  of  sap 
in  the  vine  has  a  tendency  to  drown  th« 
graft  if  sealing-wax  is  used.  Use  either  ona 
or  two  scions,  according  to  the  strengllK 
and  size  of  the  vine.  The  simplest  i 
best  method  I  have  found  is  the  common 
cleft  grafting.  For  further  particular*  t 
refer  your  readers  to  my  book,  "Grapa 
Culture  and  Wine  Making  in  Califomia." 
Geory*  Husmannin  Fruii  Orovoer, 


VISE  DISEASB.! 


A^BEXEDT  tOB  THE 


The  Ixps  Angeles  rrikaas  of  a 
date  says:  Vineyardists  have  l>een  at  i 
loss  to  account  for  the  new  vine  disease 
One  thought  it  was  du«  to  the  presence  at 
the  pepper  trees  another  to  over- much  irri 
gation,  another  to  some  fungus  growth 
and  so  on.  The  microscope  failed  to  dia 
cover  its  origin.  It  first  manifests  itsel 
in  the  tender  shoots,  then  the  brsncbei 
wither  and  last  the  roots  die.  The  second 
year  of  the  diaaase  on  the  plant  causes  it 
sure  death.  A  vigneron  in  Pomona,  vhi 
was  bom  and  raised  in  France,  remembetvi 
when  the  disease  appeared  in  this  vicinity, 
of  having  seen  it  in  Europe,  and  also  n 
membered  the  remedy.  He  took  ten  pound 
of  lime  and  one  pound  of  blue-atone,  whid 
he  mixed  irith  sixty  gallons  of  water  an 
thoroughly  dampened  each  vine  with 
solution.  The  result  is  said  to  have 
a  perfect  core. 
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I'llEniCAL     FrMIUAT14>K. 


A  paper  read  by  Prof.  D.  W.Coquillett  of  L09  AoReles 
Pri'fessor  D.  W,  Coquillett  of  Los  Ange- 
leB  iu  a  paper  recently  read  in  that  city  ou 
"Tbe  Improved  Mi-thods  in  Chemical  Fu- 
migation/' said:  The  process  of  fumigat- 
ing trees  for  the  destruction  of  insects  cou- 
sists  briefly  in  enclosing  tbe  tree  iu  an  air- 
tight tent,  afterwards  filling  the  tent  with  a 
poisonous  gas  that  will  destroy  the  insects 
without  at  the  same  time  injuring  any  part 
of  the  ei  closed  tree.  The  earliest  account 
I  possi  ss  of  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  is  a 
copy  of  the  specifications  for  a  patent  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  James  Hatch,  of  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
18G7.  Mr.  Hatch's  method  consisted  in 
inclosing  the  tree  in  an  inverted  sack,  and 
filling  the  latter  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
pepper  and  other  noxious  substances,  by 
the  aid  of  a  furnace  and  connecting  i>ipe; 
but  this  method  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  widely  adopted. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  who  for  several  years 
held  the  position  of  entomologist  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
writes  me  that  he  ia  not  aware  that  this 
method  has  ever  been  used  in  any  of  the 
New  England  Stales,  and  I  can  find  no 
reference  to  its  having  been  used  iu  any 
part  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  the  date  of  the  Hatch  patent  up 
to  the  present  time. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  at- 
tempts at  perfecting  this  method  have  been 
made  in  Southern  California, 

Iu  the  earlier  ixperiments  the  tent  used 
iu  inclosing  the  tree  was  constructed  in  the 
usual  round  or  circular  form,  with  a  round- 
ed or  dome-shaped  roof,  and  was  lowered 
down  over  the  tree  from  above ;  it  was  found 
however,  that  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
this  work,  when  operated  en  tall  trees,  was 
altogether  to  awkward  or  cumbersome  to 
come  into  general  use;  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, an  opening  was  made  in  one  side  of 
the  tent,  tstendiug  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground,  and  when  ibis  doorway  was  opened 
wide,  the  tent  could  be  put  on  the  tree 
without  being  elevated  very  much;  after 
the  tent  is  on  the  tree  the  doorway  is  closed 
by  bringing  the  opposite  edges  together  and 
wrapping  them  one  around  the  other,  and 
to  facilitate  this  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  is  fast- 
ened to  the  tent  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way, and  extending  from  the  roof  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tent.  * 

Mr.H.K.  Snow,  of  Tustin,  proposes  using 
a  tent  of  this  kind,  only  having  two  door- 
ways instead  of  one,  so  that  afttr  the  tree 
has  been  fumigated  sufliciemly,  the  tent 
can  be  passed  forward  off  the  fumigated 
tree,  and  upon  the  one  next  to  be  treated. 
He  proposts  operating  the  tent  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  four  pos's  fast- 
ened together  at  their  upper  ends,  from 
which  the  tent  is  to  be  suspended,  while 
the  lower  ends  of  these  posts  are  to  be  fast- 
ened to  two  runners,  like  those  of  a  sled, 
so  that  the  apparatus  can  be  drawn  for- 
ward astride  of  a  row  of  trees.  This  is  a 
very  simple  airangement,  and  one  that 
most  any  fruit  grower  can  construct  with 
his  own  hands  and  at  very  little  expense. 

Mr.  John  P.  Culver,  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
civil  engineer,  and  a  very  practical  man 
has  recently  constructed  a  tent  tor  inclos- 
ing the  tree,  which,  for  simplicity  of  cou- 
fctruction  and  ease  of  operating,  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  anything  of  the  kind 
aver  produced  heretofore.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  two  half  tents,  which  inclose  the  tree 
from  one  side,  and  consists  briefly,  of  two 


inverted  U-shaped  aichea,  fastened  at  one 
side  with  hinges  to  an  upright  mast  mount- 
ed upon  runners.  Th"^  tent  proper  is  in 
four  sections,  and  is  stretched  upon  these 
arches,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  onclosi  d 
the  sides  of  the  tent  will  rest  upon  the  ends 
oi  the  branches.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
two  woodt  n  arches,  which  are  to  meet  each 
other  when  th-^  tent  is  inclosed,  are  cov- 
ered wiih  a  thick  layer  of  felting,  and  the 
two  arches  are  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  pulleys.  This  apparatus  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  way  of 
letting  down  the  tent  over  the  tree  from 
above,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
used  upon  the  largest  orange  and  lemon 
trees. 

After  (sperimenting  with  a  great  many 
diflferent  gases,  I  have  found  nothing  su- 
perior to  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  produced  by 
acting  upon  a  solution  of  potassium  cya- 
nide with  sulphuric  acid. 

Much  will  dtpeud  on  the  comparative 
purity  of  the  cyanide  used,  and  while  it  is 
not  necessary  that  this  should  be  chemically 
pure,  still  it  should  not  contain  any  visible 
impurities.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  its  pur- 
ity is  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  some  of  the  dry  cyanide,  and  if 
it  evolves  the  gas  in  the  form  of  a  whitish 
vapor,  the  cyanide  is  sufficiently  pure;  but 
if-it  simply  effervesces, without  producing  a 
visible  gas,  the  cyanide  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

The  dry  cyanide  should  be  kept  in  air- 
tight packages,  otherwise  it  will  lose  much 
of  its  strength.  It  is  commonly  sold  iu 
sealed  tins,  containing  one  and  two  pounds 
each,  and  should  be  allowed  to  rtmain  in 
these  cans  until  ready  to  begin  op.^rations. 
For  rendering  the  gas  harmless  to  the 
tree,  I  know  of  no  method  superior  to  that 
of  passing  it  through  sulphuric  acid.  For 
this  purpose  the  gas  is  generated  iu  a  closed 
leaden  generator,  furnished  with  leaden 
pipe  leading  into  the  top  of  a  second  lead- 
en vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid.  Th' 
pipe  from  the  generator  should  pass  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  this  second  vessel,  and  the 
gas  will  then  be  allowed  to  pass  upward 
through  the  acid,  and  by  a  second  pipe  will 
enter  the  tent  which  encloses  the  tree;  af- 
ter this  the  air  and  the  gas  in  the  tent 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred,  and  the  tent 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  about  half 
an  hour. 

The  acid,  through  which  the  gas  has 
passed,  can  be  used  for  generating  the  gas 
the  next  time,  and  fresh  acid  should  ^be 
poured  into  the  second  vessel  for  the  gas 
to  pass  through. 

I  v.U\  here  britfly  notice  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  against  the 
universal  use  of  this  method  for  the  de- 
struction of  insect  pests. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
gas,  and  of  the  chemicals  producing  it. 

While  due  care,  in  handling  these  pois- 
ons, should  always  be  exercised,  yet,  with 
only  reasonable  care  in  this  direction,  no 
evil  results  will  follow.  When  Professor 
Riley  first  advocated  the  use  of  Parif:  green 
for  the  destruction  of  the  potato  bug,  peo- 
ple in  every  direction  loudly  protested 
against  the  use  of  this  poison,  saying  that 
its  use  would  certainly  result  in  the  whole- 
sale poisoning  of  children  and  farm  ani- 
mals, and  by  being  carried  by  the  plant  to 
the  tubers  themselves,  would  thereby  cause 
the  death  of  every  person  who  ate  potatoes 
that  had  been  treated  with  this  poison;  and 
iCetat  the  present  day  no  substance  is  more 
successfully  used  against  manipulating  in- 
sects than  is  Paris  greeu. 


Moreover,  if  the  process  of  transmitting 
the  gas  from  one  tent  to  another  should 
succeed,  ns  I  believe  it  will,  ihis  will  great- 
ly lessen  the  danger  of  being  poisoned  by 
the  gas,  as  compart  d  with  the  present 
method  of  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  in  the 
air,  as  soon  as  the  inclosed  tree  has 
been  sufficiently  fumigated. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  only  a  trained 
chemist  can  manipulate  the  production  of 
gas:  but  this  is  not  true,  since  any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  accomplish 
this  quite  as  wt  II  as  a  trained  chemist  could. 
Of  course  this  part  of  the  work  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  any  and  every  person,  but  this 
is  tqually  tiue  in  regard  to  the  other  meth- 
ods for  destroying  insect  pests,  and  I  am 
sure  your  Secretary  will  agree  with  me,  when 
I  make  this  assertion  that  even  the  best 
washes  that  have  ever  been  produced  for 
the  destruction  of  scale  instcts  will,  in  the 
hands  cf  cartless  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons, give  onl}' indifferent  or  unsatisfactory 
results. 

In  the  matter  of  fumigating  orchards,  it 
wouM  doubtless  be  desirable  for  certain 
persons  to  purchase  the  necessary  appara- 
tus, and  then  go  from  orchard  to  orchard, 
fumigating  the  trees,  at  so  much  per  tree, 
just  as,  at  the  present  time,  the  hay  balers 
go  from  field  to  field,  baling  the  bay  at  so 
much  per  ton.  Already  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  operating  the  tent  has  been  very 
materially  rtduced;  thus,  the  tent  over  the 
tree  from  above  costs  all  the  way  from 
$150  to  $300.  I  am  informt  d  that  the  cost  of 
the  Culver  fumigator  will  not  much  exceed 
$100,  while  the  apparatus  suggested  by 
Mr.  Snow  should  not  cost  over  $50. 

The  only  real  obstacle  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  method  is  the  present  high 
price  of  potassium  cyanide. 

For  this  I  am  obliged  to  pay  in  Los  Ange- 
les from  80  to  90  cents  per  pound,  which 
puts  the  cost  of  fumigating  an  orange  tree, 
twenty  feet  tall  by  fourteen  ft  et  in  diame- 
ter, something  like  $1.75  per  tree.  It  has 
ijeeu  the  rule  with  every  manufactured 
commodity,  that  when  it  came  to  be  very 
extensively  used,  its  piice  diminished  in 
the  same  ratio,  and  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect  the  same  thing  to  happen  in  regard  to 
tbe  cyanide;  but  this  is  a  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion which  I  must  leave  to  the  fruitgrowers 
for  their  consideration. 


is  certainly  much  cheaper  than  fumigating 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  almost 
every  fruit  grower  could  raise  all  the  totac* 
CO  uecesi^ary  for  fumigating  and  at  very 
little  expense. 


FIUHTINe     PHTLLOXERA. 


Before  closing  I  would  like  to  give  a 
little  experience  which  I  had  in  fumigating 
with  tobacco.  I  had  an  upright  earthen- 
ware furnace  constructed,  the  interior  of 
which  measured  about  three  feet  high  by 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter;  this  was 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  Cum- 
ming's  blower  could  be  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  filing  up  the  charcoal,  and 
it  was  furnished  with  a  pipe  for  conducting 
the  fumes  into  the  tent.  I  filled  this  fur- 
nace about  half  full  of  charcoal,  and  when 
this  had  been  heated  red  hot,  I  threw  upon 
the  hot  charcoal  about  four  pounds  of  ref- 
use tobacco  stems,  connected  the  pipe, 
and  allowed  the  fumes  to  pass  into  the 
tent  previously  placed  over  a  small  orange 
tree;  the  tent  was  moved  from  the  tree  at 
the  expiration  of  one  hour,  and  it  was  found 
that  all  of  the  Iceryas  were  dead,  as  well  as 
were  also  the  black  scales,  Lecanium  oletx, 
and  the  soft  scales,  Lecanium  hfsperidum, 
but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  red 
scales,  Asidioim  auraniit,  were  killed,  while 
the  tree  was  uninjared. 

"Whether  or  not  this  method  could  ever 
be  used  against  the  Icerya  on  a  large  scale, 
I  leave  it  to  the  fruit  growers  to  decide;   it 


The  battle  with  the  phylloxera,  which  ia 
in    perpetual    progress    has    already    cost 
France  upwards  of   £400.000,000,    accord- 
ing to  the  Fall  Mall  Budget.      How  do  the 
vinegrowers  meet  the  attack  of  this  tenible 
little    foe,  which   has  cost  France  such  an 
enormous   treasure  ?     It   is  said,  on   good 
nuthority,  that  ono   female  *'phyIloxerft  of 
the  leaves,"  born  from  the  wioter  egg,  has, 
at  the  end  of  May.  laid  500  eggs.     The  fam- 
ily of  500  produces  by  the  end  of  June  250, 
000  more  phylloxera, at  the  third  generation 
the  number  would  reach  62.500.000,000  and 
there  are  five  or  six  generations  iu  the  year. 
These  insects  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
bidding   adieu   to  the   leaves  iu  June,  and 
journeying  to  the  roots  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble.    There  are  several  recognized  methods 
of   conducting  the  battle.     Take   the   one 
that  is  adopted   on  Messrs.  Gilbeys'  estate 
in  Medoc.     First  a  large  quantity  of  water 
has  to  be  pumped  up  from  the  river,  which 
is  distributed  over  the  vineyard  by  miles  of 
piping,  laid  methodically  along  the  coarse 
of  the  vines.     The  date  for  the  commence?- 
ment  of  the  treatment  is  about  the  20th  of 
March,    and   at  that   time  gangs   of   men 
and   women    are   employed   preparing  the 
holes  [cuvettes)    for   retaining  a  solution  of 
the  sulpho-carbonate  around  the  foot  of  the 
vine,  until  the  whole  has  been  absorbed  by 
the   soil.     The   pump    and   tubing  having 
been  put  in  position,  the  work  of  the  treat- 
ment is  carried  out  by  six  men,    each    fol- 
lowed by  a  woman  having  a  supply  of  from 
10  to  15  pints  *of   sulpho-carbonate   and  a 
measure  holding  a  little   over   two  ounces. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  methodical  working 
of  the  treatment,  the  signal  to  commence  is 
usually  given   by  means  of  a  whistle  con- 
nected   with    tbe    steam    pump,    and   each 
man  then  starts  by  filling  the  cuvettes  with 
a  quantity  of  about  two  gallons  of   water, 
into  which  is  poured   the   dose   of    sulpho- 
carbonate  of    pottassium    decided    upon,  a 
further  quantity  of  water  then  being  added 
until  the  cuvette  contains  in  all  from  about 
three  and  a  half  to  four  gallons  of  liquid. 


Much  important  matter  is  embodied  in 
the  following  rules,  published  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  society,  in  England: 

Riuse  all  dairy  utensils  in  cold  water. 

Scald  with  hot  water  and  rinse  again  with 
cold. 

Always  use  a  thermometer. 

Churn  and  cream  to  be  at  a  temperature 
of  56  degs.  in  summer,   60  degs.  in  winter, 

Ventilate  churn  sufficiently. 

Churn  at  forty  or  forty-five  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Stop  churning  immediately  the  butter 
comes.  The  butter  should  be  like  grains 
of  mustard  seed. 

Draw  off  buttermilk  and  wash  the  churn 
till  water  is  clear  and  free  from  buttermilk. 

Make  a  strong  brine,  and  pour  into  the 
churn  through  a  hair  sieve. 

Remove  butter  and  work  on  a  butter 
worker.     Never  use  the  hands. 


MsfBRS.  A.  Ebebmater  &  Co.,  are  estab' 
lished  at  No.  10  Barclay  street.  New  York, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Vintage_^Company  and  G.  Groezinger, 
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SAN    FKASIIHCO. 


1  be    Proer«««lve    Aiitl    n>nlihy    Mr- 
Iropullm    of    the     Uoldea     Wi»l. 


Iq  1542.  a  little  band  of  Spanish  explor- 
ers nnder  the  Baperrinou  of  the  party, 
Don  Giispar  Portola,  left  Sau  Diego  with 
the  intention  of  going  din  ct  to  Monterey 
bay,  but  not  knowing  the  exact  location, 
they  went  about  seventy  leagues  to  the 
northward,  and  wandered  for  days  over 
arid  sand  hiUs,  viewing  with  dismay  the 
barren  conntry. 

Bat  tbty  were  amply  repaid  for  the 
anxiety  and  hardships  they  bad  endured, 
for  they  presently  came  in  sight  of  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  water,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Baud  hilU,  and  bounded  upon  its  farther 
side  by  mountains  and  slopes  uf  greir. 
This  is  how  the  harbor  appeared  wh.'U  first 
viewed  by  Christian  eyes,  lying  as  it  wen 
bt-fore  them,  rippling  in  the  snnshiue  and 
geutly  washing  the  shore  of  the  surrouod 
ing  country;  Wiiiting  for  some  civilizto 
race  to  come  aud  build  their  cities  on  it-- 
shores,  and  tht-ir  ships  to  navigate  it^chun 
nels  But  little  did  these  proud, unfortunate 
explorers  think, us  they  gazvd  in  admirutiou 
on  the  sraoothut-ss  of  the  water,  that  the 
folorn  sand  hills  which  presented  such  a 
barren  appearance,  would  in  a  few  yea.s 
be  crowned  with  snch  a  progressive 
American  city  as  that  of  Sau  Francisco. 
Nor  were  they  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
interior  abounded  in  gold  fields,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  to  eventually  sup- 
port the  world. 

So  from  somber  and  desolated  snrround- 
iugs  the  goodly  harbor  has  grown,  nntil 
it  ranks  with  the  foremost  sea-ports  of  the 
world.  It  is  well  sheltered  and  has  a  deep 
broad  channel,  in  which  ships  can  ride  and 
dock  with  safety.  The  ships  coming  in 
from  the  ocean,  have  to  first  pass  through 
the  "Golden  Gate,"  which  is  a  narrow 
Btrait  about  five  miles  long,  leading  from 
the  ocean  to  the  bay.  On  the  left  side  it  is 
walled  with  steep  and  rugged  cliflf-j,  which 
present  a  grim  and  majestic  appearance, 
and  still  farther  back  lifting  his  head  far 
above  the  sarronnding  country,  is  Monnt 
Tamalpias.  On  the  right  hand  side  is  Fort 
Point,  with  her  frowuiu^  batteries  point- 
ing out  over  the  water,  at  the  incoming 
sbipif:,  so  that  none,  but  friends  may  pass 
within.  It  is  here  at  night  the  slumbering 
city  puts  its  trust, in  the  hands  of  the  gate- 
keeper— the  Fort,  so  she  may  not  ba  in- 
trusively surprised  by  any  foes  or  arma- 
ments that  may  mean  it  harm.  It  is  bore  we 
see  the  lost  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  he 
slowly  disftpp<-ars  behind  the  surging  waves, 
into  the  horizon  beyond. 

The  next  most  interesting  object  we  ob* 
serve  is  the  Pnbidio,  lying  just  behind 
Fort  Point,  covering  considerable  territory, 
which  extends  from  the  water's  edge  to  a 
good  distance  above.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  with  its  gradually  slopiug  hills,  gar- 
landed with  grass,  and  the  level  plateaus, 
covered  with  little  rows  of  cottages,  looking 
vtry  cosy  and  home-like,  being  environed 
by  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  drive- 
ways are  well  graded  and  nicely  kept,  aud 
afford  a  very  pleasant  drive  throughout  the 
grounds.  In  the  distance  Alcatraz  and 
Fort  Mason  are  plainly  seen;  they,  too,  be- 
long to  the  Government.  Alcatraz  con- 
tains thirty  acres,  strongly  fortified,  andean 
easily  be  seen  from  any  nortb<  ru  part  of 
the  city.  We  now  find  the  bay  widening 
ont,  and  extending  aa  f ar  as  the  eye  can  | 


see.  In  a  few  momenta  more  and  we  will 
be  safely  moored  at  one  of  the  nnmerous 
docks  that  line  the  city  front.  A  half  day 
spent  in  watching  the  ships  and  schooners 
loading  and  discharging  their  cargoes,  will 
be  of  much  benefit  to  anyone  who  will 
<itop  lotii;  enough  to  consider  that  he  is 
at  the  time  gazing  npon  ships  of  evi  ry 
nationality;  ships  that  have  sailed  for 
many  long  and  dreary  days,  battling  with 
angry  seas  aud  disa.strcus  storms,  that  w< 
might  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  other  climes; 
ships  that  are  ready  to  take  our  varied  prod- 
ucts across  the  wide-spreading  ocean  tu 
countries  on  the  other  side. 

Improvemt  nts  hav  e  been  going  on  all 
the  summer,  inclnding  tha  addition  of  sev- 
eral n^w  wharvi'S,  which  consumed  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  and  labor.  In  addition 
to  (his,  she  had  also  the  honor  of  success- 
fully  building  and  launching  her  first  new 
cruiser,  which  will  be  ready  to  deliver  to 
the  Navy  Dt-pnrtment  about  March  1st.  It 
is  named  the  CharleKtou,isa  protected  c ruis- 
.-ruf  3730  tons,  three  hundred  feet  long,  au- 
ihorized  by  Cougress  March  3,  1887.  It  was 
built  by  th-3  Uuion  Iron  Works,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,U17,»00.  Was  not  launched  until 
July  last.  The  battery  consists  of  two 
S-iuch  and  six  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles; 
four  6-ponnder'4,  two  3-pounder8.  one 
1-pounder,  four  rapid  aud  two  gattUng 
guna,  aud  her  estimated  speed  is  18  knots 
with  7500  horse  power. 

It  will    not  be   long  before  this  barter 


wilt  be  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  whaling 
fleets,  which  hitherto  has  been  New  Bed- 
ford. But  they  are  now  finding  out  that 
this  harbor  is  more  convenient,  and  affords 
better  opportunities  in  the  repairing  of  their 
vessels  and  the  laying  up  of  provisions 
which  is  necessary  for  the  long  voyage. 
"Abcbib." 


It  is  mot  generally  known  that  the  silk 
on  an  ear  of  green  corn  is  a  powerful  and 
efficient  n-medy  for  dropsy,  for  bladder 
troubles  aud  for  the  diseases  of  the  kid 
neys.  In  the  Louisville  Medical  AVirs 
we  find  an  account  of  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  com-silk  and  the  cures  that  have 
been  cff^cttd  by  its  use.  The  way  to  nse  it 
is  to  take  two  double-handfuls  of  freah  com 
silk  and  boil  in  two  gallons  of  water  until 
but  a  gallon  ri-mains.  Add  sugar  to  make 
a  syrup.  Drink  a  tumbler  full  of  this  thrice 
daily, uud  it  will  relieve  dropsy  by  increasing 
the  flow  of  the  urine.  Other  diseases  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  benefited  by 
the  r.-medy,  which  is  prompt,  efficient,  and 
grat«-ful  to  the  stomach.  The  treatment 
can  be  continued  for  months  without  dan- 
ger or  inconvenience. 


In  Manchester.  England,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred places  where  horse  meat  is  sold,  and 
it  is  eagerly  purchased  by  the  poorer 
cla.<ises,  it  being  10  or  11  cents  per  poand. 
while  beef  is  25  cents. 


PICKLIXO    OLIVEH. 

OUre  culture  in  this  section  is  grado&Uy 
working  its  way  to  the  front,  k  Fomooa 
Times  reporter  last  week  visited  the  scene  of 
G.  C.  Muir's  olive  pickliug  operations,  at 
his  place  south  of  towu.  He  has  charge  of 
the  white  orchard,  east  of  town,  and  is  pro- 
gressing finely  with  the  work  of  pickling. 
We  saw  there  olives  in  all  stages,  from  the 
newly  picked  to  the  ^oronghly  pickled, 
rich  flavored.  Before  b<'ginning  operations 
Mr.  Mnir  visited  the  Kimball  Brothers,  at 
National  City,  and  the  famous  Elwood 
Cooper  place  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  studied 
the  methods  and  plans  which  are  employed 
in  producing  their  well-known  and  popular 
brands  of  olives.  Mr.  Moir  has  now  about 
1,500  gallons  put  up  in  from  two  to  ten- 
gallon  kegs.  He  also  has  1. 000  gallons  in 
the  lye  vats.  The  gathering  of  the  entire 
crop  from  the  seven  acres  will  be  completed 
this  week.  The  yield  will  be  about  3,000 
gallons  of  pickled  olives,  and  those  who 
claim  to  be  experts  pronoonce  them  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  imported  product.  They 
are  large  and  possess  that  rich,  notty 
flavor  which  makes  the  olive  so  great  a 
favorite  with  epicnres.  Some  experiments 
have  been  made  also  in  extracting  oil,  and 
have  resulted  most  satisfactorily.  The  pro- 
cess of  pickling  olives,  as  well  as  of  making 
oil,  is  tedious,  requires  close  attention, 
patience  and  work,  yet  Mr.  Moir  says  he  ia 
satisfied  that,  counting  all  these  things  in, 
the  olive  will  pay  handsomely. 
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HEM.USBURO,  Sonoma  Co.       A.  BALTZELL 

JAWVELL,  Colusa  Co M-  NALHAN 

SANTA  .ANA R.  F.CHITTON 

SAN  JitsE,  haiit.i  Clara  Co E.  B  LEWIS 

SA.NTA  KOSA C.  A.  WRIuHT 

STOCKTON WM.  H.  ROBINSON 

WINDSOR,  Sonomu  Co LINDSAY  k  WELCH 

WOOULANO,  YotoCo E.  BERG 

HONOLULU -T.  M.  OAT.  Jr.  &  Co 
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The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
George  L,  Rivoa,  trausmits  to  the  United 
States  Depaitujfnt  of  Agi'icTiUm-e,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jaiies  H.  Smith,  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  Mayence, 
relative  to  the  wine  product  of  the  Rhine 
vineyards  for  the  seasons  of  1888.  Much 
of  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
reported  to  be  almost  as  sour  as  vinegar, 
caused  by  a  very  cool  and  rainy  summer. 
Just  before  and  during  the  vintage,  which 
was  later  than  usual,  the  weather  was  fine, 
but  the  air  was  very  frosty,  and  the  grapes 
acquired  an  unpleasant  taste. 

lu  quantity,  the  vintage  of  1888  was  bet- 
ter than  that  of  1887,  1886,  or  1885.  A 
full  vintage  is  about  70  hectoliters  of  wine 
per  hectare,  or  about  748  gallons  per  acre, 
but  there  have  b.?en  only  two  full  vintages 
in  the  Rhinegau  in  the  last  forty  years, 
namely,  in  the  two  seasons  of  187-1  and 
1875.  The  last  year"  of  full  quality  was 
1868,  though  it  was  approached  in  1886,  a 
year  of  small  product.  The  wine  of  1882 
was  of  a  remarkably  poor  quality. 

Nearly  all  the  grapes  grown  in  the  Rhine- 
gau are  of  the  Riesling  variety.  The 
Oesterreicher  (  Austrian  )  is  prominent 
among  the  other  varieties. 

The  reports  from  Moselle  indicate  that 
the  better  class  of  vineyards  did  better  than 
had  been  expected,  but  in  poor  situations 
the  grapes,  with  the  exception  of  carefully 
selected  fruit,  were  better  adapted  for  vine- 
gar than  wine. 

In  Rhenish  Hesse  must  weights  of  80°  to 
90°  Oechsle  were  reached  iu  the  case  of 
carefully  selected  fruit  from  first  class 
vineyards,  but  in  general  weight  did  not 
exceed  60°  to  70°.  On_the  whole  the  vin- 
tage iu  this  province  is  pronounced  a  fail- 
ure. 

On  the  Nabe  grapes  grown  in  the  best 
situations  had  as  much  as  18.2  per  cent 
of  sugar  with  au  acidity  of  10,  or  iu  some 
cases  as  low  as  8,  per  1,000,  but  in  general 
the  vintage  was  small,  about  out-third  of 
a  crop,  and  the  quality  poor,  the  must 
■weight  ranging  from  6o°  to  90°  Oechsle: 

This  statement  is  not  a  favorable  show- 
ing of  the  value  of  Rhine  wines,  in  com- 
parison   with  those    of    similar  type  made 


in  California.  The  bland  and  sunny  cli- 
mate of  (he  Pacific  coast  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  misty  and  com paralivtly  sun- 
less weather  of  the  North  Sea  slopfs.  The 
development  of  sugar  in  the  grapes  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  iu  much  larger  proportion  than 
iu  those  of  the  Rhine  region,  which  can 
only  ripen  thoroughly,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
steep  slopes  thnt  stand  out  towards  the  sun 
and  render  his  rays  prnoticiilly  vertical  to 
the  surface  ;  and  the  amount  of  acid  de- 
veloped is  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
amount  found  in  the  Rhine  grapes.  It  is 
only  a  sentiment,  a  memory  of  some  of 
the  better  Rhenish  vintages,  a  fancy  begot- 
ten of  a  taste  acquired,  not  to  mention 
snobbish  prefen  nces  for  whatever  is  for- 
eign, that  induces  Americans  to  purchase, 
and  pay  a  customs  duty  on  wines  of  other 
countries  that  are  almost  as  "sour  as  vin- 
igar,"  requiring  the  modification  of  sugar 
to  make  them  palatable,  when  our  domes- 
tic wines  of  similar  gradt-s,  from  the  Fame 
Europefn  grapes  grown  under  vastly  im- 
proved conditions,  are  both  abundant  and 
cheap. 


Bonfobt's  Wine  and  Spirit  Ciradar,  in 
latest  issue,  gives  the  following  interesting 
information  regarding  the  Oporto  wine 
trade  received  from  its  agents  in  that  city: 
The  total  export  of  wine  during  the  past 
year  has  been  much  the  largest  siuce  tbe 
introduction  of  our  wint-s  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, rather  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

England  still  heads  the  list,  and  if  value 
be  considered,  she  is  much  our  best  cus- 
tomer. Brazil  takes  a  large  quantity,  prin- 
cipally of  coiisiimo  wine,  and  France,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  yt-ars,  has  also  been  a 
considerable  consumer  of  the  inferior  grades 
owing  chiefly  to  (he  failure  of  her  own 
vintages  through  the  ravages  of  the  phyl- 
loxera. 

The  following  is  from  our  vintage  report 
of  November  14,  last:  The  vintage  this 
year  was  quite  a  fortnight  later  in  commenc- 
ing than  last  year,  and  owing  to  there  be- 
ing a  scarcity  of  labor,  it  has  occupied  a 
considerably  longer  time  than  usual.  Many 
farmers  have  a  large  increase,  which  has 
agreeably  surprised  them,  while  a  few  others 
have  very  little,  there  being  gnat  discrep- 
ancies. Taking  into  account,  however,  the 
production  of  the  inferior  situations,  which 
is  not  mature  enough  this  year  to  be  used 
for  export,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  quantity,  on  the  whole,  will  not  be 
very  much  iu  excess  of  that  of  last.  The 
quality  cannot  be  good,  for  we  had  a  cold 
spring  and  summer,  and  just  btfore  the 
vintage  there  were  three  days  of  vtrj'  heavy 
rain.  The  vineyards,  however,  with  good 
exposures  have  given  some  nice,  pretty 
wines.  Encouraged  by  the  high  prices 
which  have  been  ruling  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  by  the  success  gained  by  those 
who  have  treated  their  vines  on  modern 
principles,  a  considerable  number  of  farm- 
ers have  replanted  parts  of  their  old  vine- 
yards. 

The  demand  is  still  for  wines  of  a  light 
crisp  character,  which  will  develop  rap- 
idly, and  which  can  be  consumed  at  an 
early  date. 

In  an  interesting  article  under  the  head- 
ing of  "The  Douro,"  in  Ridiey^s  Monthly 
Wine  and  Sp'u'it  Trade  Circular,  which  fully 
coufirnis  what  we  wrote  last  year  as  to  old 
wines,  is  the  following: 

*'The  chief  (difficulty  with  which  the 
Oporto  trade  has  now  to  conteud  is,  not 
any  scarcity  in  the  yields  of  recent  vin- 
tages, but  the  lack  of  old  wines  up  country; 


these  seem  almost  exhausted.  There,  of 
course,  still  remain  large  reserves  in  the 
shipper's  own  .-JDnase/is,  suffieit-ut  for  their 
rt  quirtineuts  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  same  cannot  he  replaced 
at  old  rates,  the  shipment  of  certain  marks 
at  present  prices  and  quality  becomes  a 
Serious  qnrstit'ii.  *' 


Thebe  shoold  be  do  hesitation  in  ap 
propraiting  the  sum  desired  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  Viticultural  Commission 
The  amount  is  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  benefit  the  State  at  large  derives  f'-ora 
the  labors  of  the  board. 

The  idea  of  incorporating  horticultuie, 
agriculture  and  viticulture  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  bureau  is  absurd,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  create 
another  political  office.  Each  branch  of 
the  industry  is  a  ^cience  in  itself,  requiring 
years  of  faithful  and  constant  study  to 
master  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  standard  of 
proficiency  under  which  the  labor  of  others 
can  be  directed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence.  Every  one  is  not  compe- 
tent to  fill  such  a  position,  and  those  who 
are,  should  certainly  be  considered  entitled 
to  pay  for  their  services. 

This  has  never  been  the  case  with  the 
men  who  have  served  faithfully  and  labor- 
iously for  years  in  the  Viticultural  intersts 
of  the  State.  Outside  of  a  few  clerical 
positions,  the  working  members  of  the 
Commission  receive  no  salaries. 

If  a  meeting  of  the  board  is  retired,  the 
Commissioner  for  a  district — say  at  Los 
Angeles — is  notified  to  attend,  he  is  ex- 
pected not  only  to  give  his  time,  but  also 
to  go  down  in  his  pocke-t  for  fare  to  San 
Francisco  and  hotel  bills. 

There  should  be  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  particular  industries.  It  does  uot 
follow  that  because  a  man  may  have  been 
brought  up  to  handle  a  pick  and  shovel  in 
the  drifts  of  a  quartz  mine,  that  he  is  justi- 
fied iu  sneering  at  another  who  may  prefer 
to  watch  his  grape  vines  budding  in  faith- 
ful promise  of  the  coming  harvest  of  fruit 
and  wine. 

The  more  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  inter- 
est the  many,  and  from  time  immemorial, 
they  have  received  attention  and  careful 
consideration  from  law-makers  of  every 
nation. 

It  should  further  be  remembered  in  deal- 
ing with  the  opposition  to  this  bill  that 
Camminetti,  as  a  salaried  official  of  a  de- 
department  at  the  State  University,  is  di- 
rectly interested  iu  belittling  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  end  of  bringing  about  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  Berkeley  institution.  This 
gentleman  should  have  been  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  to  accept  a  position  on 
any  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  merits  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  his 
was  the  only  voice  raised  against  the  wine 
industry,  and  the  institution  which  has  for 
years  been  working  haud-iu-hand  with  the 
grape-growers,  for  the  development  of  one 
of  the  most  important  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Exper- 
imental Station  at  Berkeley,  would  certainly 
be  better  employed  attending  to  his  official 
duties.  Permitting     his     clerk,    whose 

services  in  civil  life  are  valued  at  ?70  a 
month,  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  an 
organization,  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  he  is  jealous,  is  both  impolitic  and 
injndicionB. 


M.  Sanchez  Facio,  civil  engineer  and 
special  inspector  for  Lower  California,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mtxican  government,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Lower  California",  which  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  contract  made  by  and  be- 
tween the  Mexican  government  and  the 
'*  Mexican  International  Company  of  Col- 
onization," as  demonstrated  by  the  official 
reports  of  the  author.  It  also  refers  at 
some  length  to  alleged  frauds  committed 
by  the  International  Company  under  the 
proteclion  and  sanction  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  Mexico. 

"  The  selling  of  the  National  territory  to  a 
company  at  the  rate  of  tight  cents  an  acre," 
he  says,  '*  through  the  compliance  of  cer- 
tain insignificant  stipulations,  and  not  de- 
claring forfeited  the  contract  upon  which 
the  sale  is  based,  iu  spite  of  the  manifest 
demonstration  that  it  has  been  violated,  and 
that  the  rights  of  many  citizt-ns  have  been 
trampled  upon,  is  equivalent  to  a  deliber- 
ate attack  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
country  and  unfetters  the  nation  in  its  obe- 
dience." Facio  further  charges  that  the 
International  Company  has  swindled  Messrs 
Dickie  and  Darrah  iu  selling  them  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1886,  tbeTia  Juana  Valley,  which 
is  alien  property,  and  afterwards,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  attempted  to  swindle  Yra 
Carpenter  bj  offering  to  dispose  of  the 
same  property  to  him.  He  also  tells  how, 
under  the  *'  deceit  and  oppression  "  of  the 
company,  San  Quintiu,  which  in  November, 
1887,  was  a  flourishing  colony  of  between 
300  and  400  people,  is  now  almost  depopu- 
lated. 


The  delinquent  tax  list  of  Los  Angeles 
county  for  the  fiscal  year  1888-89,  amounts 
to  about  $500,000.  This  is  principally  doe 
on  outside  lands,  where  future  cities  were 
mapped  out  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
a  day  during  the  boom,  as  health 
resorts  for  Eastern  tenderfoot.  The 
olive  and  myrtle  cuttings  have  not 
yet  marked  out  the  graceful  windings 
of  the  avenues  and  choice  villa  sites,  an  un- 
timely cold  spell,  which  froze  the  mercury 
and  turned  oranges  into  miniature  cannon 
balls,  frightening  the  one-lunged  residents 
so  badly,  that  with  one  accord,  they  hied 
them  to  a  more  equable  clime  in  the  north- 
ern citrus  belt,  content  to  save  their  lives  at 
the  expense  of  cash  deposit.  Fraiiie 
dog-  have  again  assumed  possession  of  their 
former  haunts,  from  which  temporarily 
banished  by  the  surveying  cohorts,  while 
the  financiers  of  the  county  figure  out  some 
means  of  salvation  from  mortgages  based 
on  inflated  values. 


The  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institute  makes  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment, that  the  twenty-fourth  Industrial 
Exposition  will  open  at  the  Pavilion,  on 
Larkin  street,  on  Tuesday,  August  27th, 
1889,  closing  on  October  5rh,  A  carefully 
revised  premium  list,  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at 
an  early  day. 


The  Swedish  Rectifying  Company  which  ' 
has  been  a  powerful  competitor  of  German 
shippers  iu  Spain,  and  which  recently 
dropped  $750,000  owing  to  unfavorable 
changes  in  Spanish  regulations  on  alcohol, 
has  been  re-organized  with  a  capital  of 
three  times  as  largo  and  will  continue  to 
rectify  high  wines  from  Russia  and  the 
German  provinces. 


Subscribe  for  the  Mebchant. 
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AccoBDiNO  TO  the  aDDual  r.'port  insned 
by  the  StatiBliciaa  cf  the  Dtparlment  of 
Agricaltare,  the  season  has  not  been  favor- 
able to  cane  sugar  ami  [iroductiou  is  limited 
in  consequence.  Sognr  pliiuttrs  are  now 
couHiilering  with  interest  the  tvolntioii  iu 
sugar  making  promised  by  the  diflTiisinii 
process.  Hitherto  the  business  hua  ilhis- 
trated  conspicuously  the  wastes  of  Ameri- 
can Bgricultnre,  as  scarcely  more  than  hulf 
of  the  saccharine  contents  of  the  phint  has 
been  obtained  daring  a  century  of  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  The  sorghum  crop 
vaiies  iu  different  sections,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered a  medium  crop.  It  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  syrup  for  local  use,  supple- 
menting the  supply,  though  little  used  iu 
cities.  It  has  not  yet  paid  its  way  as  a 
pugar  plant,  no  factories  having  as  yet 
proved  self-sustuiuing  without  government 
aid.  A  hopeful  feeling  is  prevalent  that, 
through  diffusion  and  othir  aids  to  manu- 
facture, its  nlfimate  success  wilt  be  assured. 
Beet  sugar  is  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
exteDsive  production  in  Califoroia,  if  ibe 
enterprise  of  Claus  Spreckels  is  as  succiss- 
ful  as  it  is  represented.  One  factory  that 
at  Alvarado,  baa  been  iu  successful  opera- 
tion there  for  a  dozen  years. 


At  a  bxcrmt  meeting  of  Napa  winn  men, 
the  subject  of  the  Vilicultural  Commission 
was  thoroughly  canvass* d.  The  work  of 
the  Commission  in  the  past  was  com- 
mended iu  the  highest  terms,  and  the  belief 
expressed  that  the  wine  men  of  the  State 
could  not  afford  to  let  it  be  abandoned.  In 
view  of  the  opposition  likely  to  be  en- 
countered, especially  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  draft 
a  resolution  and  present  it  to  the  Assembly 
and  Senate,  asking  for  (be  appropriation  of 
$l7,5U0,nece8sary  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Commission.  A  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion  whioh  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Rfsolvetif  That  our  represtutatives  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  be  instructed  and  re- 
quested to  urge  the  usual  appropriation  to 
tht  State  Viticultural  Commission,  and  if 
possible  increase  the  same,  believing  as  wo 
do  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist 
an  industry  destined  to  be  in  the  near  fut- 
ure one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  the  State  of  California. 


A  NKw  ctTLTiVATOE  IS  HOW  finding  much 
favor  among  the  vineyardists  in  the  central 
counties  of  the  State.  It  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  eteol  disks  with  serrated  edges. 
These  disks  are  saucer  shaped,  and  are 
'fastened  to  and  turn  with  the  axle.  The 
axle  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  hinge,  so 
that  the  two  sections  rest  at  an  angle,  with 
apex  pointing  to  the  rear.  The  edges  of  the 
circular  disks  digup'and  turn  the  soil  some- 
what as  a  plow  does,  only  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  As  the  axle  is  in  sections,  hinged, 
the  angle  may  be  reduced  as  to  make  the 
width  t^iken  in  as  narrow  as  may  be  wished. 
Bo  the  machine  can  work  between  even  the 
narrowest  rows  of  vines.  The  one  on  ex- 
hibition turned  a  strip  of  ground  five  feet 
wide;  and  about  seven  acres  per  day  are 
cultivated  with  it.  There  are  strips  of  iron 
BUHpended  between  the  disks  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  act  08  clod  breakers,  and  a  seeder  is 
attached  when  so  ordered.  It  is  a  pulver- 
izer— a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  plow 
and  a  harrow,  and,  as  may  readily  be  seen, 
is  very  useful  and  practical. 


The  luroBTATioNB  of  foreign  wines  into 
the  port  of  New  York  during  the  month  of 
Januaiy,   amounta  to    87,317  galloBB  and 


8,959  cases,  against  80,192  gallons  and 
7,355  cases,  during  the  same  period  in 
IHHS.  The  importations  from  California, 
for  Ihe  same  month  amounted  to  173,870 
gatlona  of  wiue  and  5, 173  gal  Ions  of  brandy, 
in  IH89,  ngaiust  8*i,047  gallons  of  wine  and 
7C8  gallons  of  brandy  in  188H.  The  increase 
noted  in  Ihe  foreign  supply  for  the  first 
month  of  this  year,  is  light  in  comparison 
with  the  donbliui;  up  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  consamptiou  of  native  wines. 


Thk  Nkw  Vork  agents  of  a  celebrated 
importing  firm,  in  a  little  book  just  pub- 
lihhed  called  "X  Bollle  of  Champagne," 
say  that  iu  regard  to  the  temperature  at 
which  Ihe  "vines  hould  be  kept  and  strved. 
gr<  at  iguorance  prevails  in  the  Uuited 
States,  A  wine  of  fine  quality  should 
nevfr  be  iced,  unless  champagne  frappt* 
iswnnttd,  loa  iempi-ruture  below  30°Fahr., 
uur  mixed  with  ice  or  iced  water,  for  ex- 
cessive cold  destroys  both  the  bouquet  and 
the  dt  licftte  vinons  finvor,  while  its  natural 
lightnetrs  will  not  admit  of  dilution. 


The  rocBTH  annual  review  of  the  honey 
and  bet  swax  busint  ss  of  California  by 
Schacht,  Lcmckc  &.  Steiner  of  this  city 
contains  much  interesting  information  to 
producers  and  consumers  of  these  articles. 
In  1888  there  were  between  BO.OUO  and  60,- 
000  hives  in  the  State,  from  which  were 
sold  3,000,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
and  500,000  pounds  of  comb  honey.  Of 
this  amount,  875,000  went  to  England  and 
Germany  by  water,  and  1,000,000  pouudii 
were  shipped  overland  to  New  York.  The 
review  concludes  from  its  statistics  that 
4,000,000  pounds  of  California  honey  can  be 
sold  at  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the  producer 
yearly. 


AccoBDiKo  TO  the  Weiuer  Med'wmi:ichcn 
BladUr,  Dr.  Lewin  describes  a  new  local 
ami'sthclic  destined  to  supplant  cocaine. 
It  is  of  African  origin,  and  is  found  in  the 
shape  of  a  red  mass  called  hnyah.  A  minute 
portion  placed  upon  the  tongue  er  eye  ren- 
ders the  organ  utterly  devoid  of  sensation. 
Chemically  it  is  a  glucoside.  The  source 
of  this  wonderful  medicine  is  said  to  be  a 
plant  described  by  Oertel  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  under  Ihe  name  of  Ery- 
Oirojfeum  JuOiciate,  from  its  use  in  the  sav- 
age trials  by  the  ordeal  of  poison. — /lfc(/ic 
Mfdioal  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Ai.FBKD  Sanderson,  the  well-known  Wine 
Growers'  and  Importer  agent,  of  19G  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  has  entered  into  part- 
nership relations  with  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Dore, 
the  firm  hereafter  transacting  business  un- 
der the  name  of  Sanderson  &,  Dore.  Both 
gentlemen  are  well  and  favorably  known 
among    the    wine   growers  of    California. 

We  extend  to  the  new  firm  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success. 


A  8TBANOK  accident  took  place  recently  in 
New  York,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two 
men.  They  were  engaged  in  Ihe  manufact- 
ure of  cream  of  tartar,  attending  a  centri- 
fugal, nsed  for  diving  the  various  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  machine  was 
making  1,350  revolutions  a  minute,  when  it 
exploded,  spreading  death  and  frightful  in- 
juries among  the  employees.  So  far  no  one 
socma  able  to  account  for  the  cause  of  tho 
explosion. 


A  cotTPLK  of  interesting  specimens  hare 
just  be*n  received  at  Ihe  rooms  of  the  Viti- 
cultural Commii^sion.  One  of  thtse  is  the 
stump  and  roots  of  a  vine  which  had  di-  d 
from  the  black-rot, and  another  is  a  graft  of  a 
Lemon  scion  upon  a  Mi^niou  root  that  was 
affected  with  phylloxera.  The  parent  roots 
are  thoroughly  diseased,  and  scion  has 
sent  dowh  a  root  of  its  own  in  search  of 
sustenance. 


TnK  vALUKof  wiutw  and  liquors  exported 
from  tbeCouusular  district  of  Lyons  to  Ihe 
United  States  during  Ihe  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1888,  was  $i;.309.i»7,agaiught  shipments 
valued  at  $9,553.70  during  the  same  month 
in  1887.  The  total  exports  for  the  quarter 
of  1888.  were  valued  at  $37,O0G.10  against 
$23,770.81  in  1887.  an  increase  during  1H88 
of  $13.-235.29 


Healtb  says  the  latest  cure  for  that  an- 
noying and  very  common  sffeclion,  perspir- 
ing feet,  is  that  pronounced  by  the  German 
army  surgeons,  and  ordirtd  by  the  War 
Minister  of  Germany  to  be  kept  in  the  army 
medical  stores  for  the  use  of  soldiers  sof 
feriug  from  foot  ailment,  or  from  soreness 
in  riding.  The  preparation  is  two-parts  of 
pure  salicylic  acid  combined  with  100  parts 
of  best  mutton  snet,  and  this  ointment  is 
applied  to  the  feet. 


The  pbodcction  of  alcohol  in  France  is 
considerably  larger  than  last  year.  Since 
the  1st  of  October  it  has  amounted  to  340, 
'JOO  barrels  of  4G  American  gallons,  of 
1880,  against  310,000  barrels  last  year, 
The  cousumi  tion  during  the  same  mouths 
has  only  increased  12,300  barrets. 


TVHOI.ESAI.E    MARKET. 

Quotations  f^iven  »re  fcr  large  lota  to  tho  wliolo 

sate  traJe. 

CALIPORXIA    RAISIKS, 

Halveti,  Quartera  and  El^hthf.  '26,  50  and  76  cetiU 
higher  respectively  than  whole  box  prices. 

LoDili'D  Larero,  choice  per  1>0X 92  00@  . 

•'     r»ucy      ^'      "    '2  UO(rf  2  26 

Layers,  per  bux 4<x  1  75 

Loose  Mu^atels,  common,  per  box....  1  40M  1  ^' 

"           choice,        "      " ®  I  75 

"         "             fancy,          '•       "  ....  l(t  '2  OO 

I'netemmeil     "    in  sacks,  per  B> 4\-iit^        &c 

Stcnimcd          "         "               '*         h(it     &^c 

Seedless           "        "             *'         'Ii,* 

"        per  20-It.  box »)\rf  .., 

"  Sultanas,  unbleaehe*),  in  boxeti,  V  lb.  6(0  . . . 

"    -  bU'ftclied,  "         "  Q.., 

CAKNRD   ORAI'KS. 

Grapes,  MUMut,  2U,  Ttf.  $  1  40^  1  6a  Gallfl.  4  60c 
:*«..  tins     '2  aota  2  46 

Sun  Dried  Grape*,  Stentli-s»,  sku 3  i3  SV* 

Sun    *'  •'       Unstcnimivl.  skfl, ,  ^i^^  ^ 


Hugtir  iiiiolaiioDN. 


California  Sugar  Refinery  price  list  dated 
January  30th;  Circle  A.  Vat,  Cube,  G^^c 
Circle  A  Crushed,  6\c;  Fine  Crushed,  6\c; 
Extra  Powdered,  6\c;  Dry  Granulated, 
C^^c;  Confectioners'  Circle  A,  GI4C;  Extra  C, 
5*4c;  Golden  C,  4', n;  Star  Drips  Syrui>, 
in  bbls..  I7%c;  hf  do,  '20c;  5-gatl  kegs 
25c;  1  gall  tins,  35c   per  gallon. 

Price  list  of  the  American  Sugar  Uefinery 
dated  January  30th:  Extra  Fine  Cube,  in 
bbls,  G^c;  Circle  A,  Crashed,  G'^c;  Fine 
Crushed,  G\c;  Powdered,  6%c;  Extra  Fiuo 
Powdered,  7c;  Dry  Gninulated,  XX  G'40. 
Dry  Granulated,  6>ic;  Confectioners'  Cir- 
cle A,  G?4c;  Extra  C,  "I'^c; Golden  C,  4';c, 
American  Golden  Syrup,  iu  bbls,  20c  per 
gallon. 


ABMINTUE. 


Snbecribe  for  the  Mkrcbant. 


A  recent  number  of  I^  Pantheon  de 
I' fndustrie  ot  Paris  containe  the  following 
interesting  account: 

"The  name  of  Pt-rnod  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  industry  of  abMuthe,  that  it  is  diffienlt 
to  separate  the  hi<itory  of  the  one  from  the 
other. 

The  t  lixir  of  absinthe,  the  name  by  which 
the  product  was  known  at  first,  was  a  phar- 
macentical  preparation,  nwd  in  nffections 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  bladder.  It 
is  said  that  the  inventor  was  a  French  doc- 
tor by  the  name  of  Ordinaire. 

The  district  of  Pootarlier  ia  now  repre- 
sented in  the  Chamber  of  Deputits  by  >De 
of  Mr.  Ordinaire 's  direct  descendants. 

Another  authority  says  that  the  elixir  of 
absinthe  was  first  known  iu  France  a  few 
miles  from  Pontarlier,  and  that  it  was  ArB| 
mide  by  the  monks  of  the  Monlbenoit  moii' 
aster)-;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr 
Ordiuaire  obtaintd  the  precious  receipt 
from  Ihe  monks. 

Exiled  into  Switzerland  for  political  rea- 
sons, he  established  himself  at  Couvet,  and 
practiced  there  nufdicine  and  pbanuecy. 

The  Armoise  absinthe  is  a  Tery  common 
plant  iu  this  part  of  the  country:  so  the 
doctor  applied  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  Ihe  elixir,  whose  virtues  he  exaggerated 
without  doubt,  for  he  gave  it  as  a  panacea 
for  all  evils.  It  did,  however,  possess  very 
remarkable  cnralive  properties,  which  pro- 
cured for  it  a  great  success. 

After  Ihe  doctor's  death,  his  secret,  care- 
fully kept  until  then,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  governess,  who  sold  it  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lieutenant  Uenriot.  Thes-j  ladiea 
seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
regular  mauufacture  of  the  elixir,  but  on  a 
small  scale. 

Cultivating  the  precious  plant  in  their  own 
garden,  distilling  it  with  their  own  hands, 
they  delivered  occasional  pots  of  the  elixir 
to  itinerant  peddk-rs,  who  distributed  them 
amoug  the  population  for  many  xuilea 
around. 

The  secret  of  the  elixir  of  absinthe  be- 
came in  1707  the  property  of  Henry  Loois 
Pernod,  grandfather  of  Louis  Alfred  Per- 
nod, the  present  head  of  the  house.  The 
elixir,  which  soon  afterward  received  the 
name  of  extract,  was  not  at  first  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities.  The  building 
where  the  newborn  industry  was  installed 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Couvet;  it  is  a  mere 
hovel  pierced  by  two  skylights  for  windows 
and  measuring  all  told  eight  metres  in 
length  by  four  metres  in  width  and  four 
metres  iu  height.  This  modest  edifice, 
crpdie  of  the  magnificent  industry  now  so 
well  known,  servt  s  at  present  as  the  ifksh' 
house  for  the  hotel  I' Ecu  de  Fiance,  The 
invalids,  who  enjoyed  the  effectH  of  the 
elixir  of  absinthe,  did  not  fail  to  perceire 
that  it  possessed  an  aroma  and  fiavor  much 
more  agreeable  than  certain  cordials  of  ex- 
cellent repute.  They  accustomed  them- 
selves to  driuk  it  without  actually  needing 
t;  people  iu  health  imitated  them,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  elixir,  or  extract,  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  tho  Canton  of 
Neuchatcl. 

Owing  to  the  growing  taste  of  the  French 
for  the  Swiss  cordial,  Henr>-  Lonie  Pernod 
resolved,  as  the  French  treasury  was  leTj- 
ing  very  high  duties  on  Swiaa  abeinthe.  to 
found  a  factory  at  Pontarlier,  withoot 
abandoning  the  one  at  CoaTet.** 
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KKVCI    CHARLES, 
KruK  Sution,  St.  Helens,  N»paCo.,Cal. 

Prodacer  of  fine  Wines  and  Brandies. 


PACIFIC 

Saw   Maoyfacturiog 

COMPANY. 


7  Al9  FKE.IIO.VTST.,  SAN  FKANdNCO 


HENRY  WAAS,  Wood  Turner. 

/fliipiiiinin*iiiiinniiiini^i,ini,ii 

-HASIKACTIRF.R   OK— 

Wooden   Buna's,  Taps,  Plugs,  etc..   Oak  Bungs,  Soft 

and   Hftnl   Wine   Fluga,   Soft  and    Hard  Tap 

Plugs,  Wine  Samplers,  Bung  St-^rters,  etc 

720  MINNA  ST.,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth,  S.  F 

(EsUblishetl  Since  1S5G 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

RIPAR  I  A    CUTTI  NC8. 


Apply  to 

H.     W.    CR  ABB 

OAKVILLE         -  -  -  NAPA  CO.,  CAL. 


SPRAY    PUMPS. 

Best  and  highest  enJorseJ  Spray  Pumps  on  sale. 
I'nequalled  for  durability,  convenience,  and  ease  o( 
working.  Senti  for  cir<-'u'ar3  and  prices  of  different 
Blzea. 

PacIUc  rycloue  Spray  TipM,  Cliinnx 
Bninttito  I'^xfetisioiiN. 

MAMFACTUBED   ORLT  BT 

Cal.   Fire    Appara  ns    WPg    Company, 

18  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
CUT    THIS    OUT. 


FARM  FOR    SALE 

Two  hundred  acres  in  Sonoma  County 
ten  minutes  drive  from  railroad  station. 
Forty  acres  planted  in  the  finest  variety  of 
vtnes.  The  balance  rich  river  bottom,  and 
rolling  laud  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Several  never  failing  springs  and 
plenty  of  oak  and  redwood  timbei  on  the 
property.  Good  house,  large  barn,  and 
out  buildings.  Scenery,  climate  and  roads 
tinexcelled.  Good  fishing  and  bunting  in 
the  neighborhood  all  the  year  round.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  and  profitable  suburban 
homes  in  Northern  California. 

Inquire  of   "  W,  H.,' 
Fraacisco  Mebchant. 


HERRMANN  &  CO., 

HOP    MERCHANTS. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
CORKS,    BR£WEBS'    AKD    BOTTLERS'    SUPPLIES, 

SODA  WATER  AND   WINE   DEALERS'   MATERIALS. 


ALEX.  FRIES'  &  BROS.  COGNAC  OILS 
ESSENCES  AND  FLAVORS. 


313  NACKAJtENTO  ST. 


San  Francisco. 


Graham  Paper  Co. 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  G.  Ricliardson, 

PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER. 

No.  529  Commercial  St., 

SAN  FEANCISCO,     -    -    CALIFOENIA, 
Telephone  No.  1064. 


Kohler  &  Frohling, 

PIONEER  WINE  HOUSE. 

Established  1854. 


office  of   the   San 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE! 

24   Posl  St.,  San   Fraucisco. 


FOR  SEVi!,NTT.FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS  COLLEGE 
Ritructs  in  Shorthand,  Tj-pewritinp,  Bookkeep- 
Ing.Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the  Entrlish 
Branches,  and  Everythine  pertaining  to  business,  for 
sir  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  echool 
has  its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 

■9'Bend  Tor  CircDlar. 


Growers  of  and  Dealers  in 

CALIFORNIA 
WINES  &  BRANDIES. 

VINEYARDS   IN 

Los  Angeles  Codnty,         Sonoma  Copnty, 
Mekced  Co.       ANB       Feesno  Co. 

626     MONTGOMERY     ST., 

Snn    Francisco. 

41-45    Broadway    St., 

New    York. 


KRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES 

(Lar^re  Assortment); 

— C  RAPE     VINES  ■ — 

RESISTANT     GRAl  E    VINE    STOCK, 

(Very  Fine); 

Ornamental  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 

OBANGf    TPEfS. 

AOT    OEVESAL    inmSEItT     CTOCZ, 

O"    AP    I'nirrij.'ated  and   Fret   from   Disease.    "St 

Address, 

LEONARD    COATE8, 

NAPA    (ITT,    ■     -     -    CALIFORNIA. 


THE    RISDON 

IRON  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Cor.  Beale  d:  Ilonard  Sis..  S.  F. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR.  Prest.  R.  S.  MOOKE,  Supt 

BUILDERS  OF  STEAM  MACHINERY 

llN    ALL   ITS   BRANCHfeJ 

Steamboat  Steamship  Land  Engines 

and  BOILERS,  fligh  Pressure  or  Compound. 


STEAM  VESSELS  of  all  kinds  built  complete,  with 

Hulls  of  Wood,  Iron  or  Composite. 
STEAM  BOILERS.     Particular  attention  given  to  the 

quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  none 

but  first-class  work  produced. 

SUGARMILLS  AND  Sl'GAR-MAKING  MACHINERY 
made  after  the  most  approved  plana.  Also,  aU 
Boiler  Iron  Work  connected  therewith. 

PIMPS.  Direct  Acting  Pumps,  for  irrigation  or  Cit> 
Water  Works  purposes,  built  with  the  celebrated 

Davy  Valve  Motion,  superior  to  any  other  Pump 


2, AN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION. 

5  532  California  itreet,  corner  Webb. 


For  the  half  year  eodipg  with  -list  of  Dci-cmber, 
1888.  a.  dividend  has  been  dec'ared  at  the  rate  of  Ave 
(5)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  dtposita,  and  four 
and  one-sixth  (4  1-0)  per  cent  per  aimuni  on  ordi 
nary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  alter 
Wednesday.  January  2,  1880. 

LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


Tbe  German  SaviBEs  ni  Loan  Society 

S26  Califnriiln  Mreet. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

For  the  half-year  ending  December  'SI.  1888,  %■_ 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (.5  1-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  anl  one  fourth  l4\i]  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits.  Pavable  on  and  after 
WEDNESDAY,  January  2.  18ft9,  " 

QEO.TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DR.  JORDAN  &  CD'S 

Museum  of  Anatomv ! 


|SKBn  'iol  Market  St.,  San  Frar,cisco. 

(     ^J«  t|      /^pen  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  daily 
^^L%     v'     from  0  A.  M.  till  10  P.M. 

Af'mission  iSCts.     Catalogue  Free.  '^ 
Go  an'i  learn  how  to  avoid  disease  and 
how  wonderfully  you  are  made.    Con- 
_     _  sultation  anrt  treatment  personally  or 

by  letter  on  weakness  and  all  diseases  of  men.  Privat* 
office,  211  Geary  street.      Send  forbook. 


VITICULTURISTS  ATTENTION! 


White  Adriatic  Fig  Trees 


AND    CUTTINCS. 


CABERNET     FRANC. 

CABERNET  SAUVIGNON 

MATAUO  and  RIPARtA  CARIGNANE, 
CUTTINGS  $6  per  Thousand- 
GRAPE  ROOTS  at  reasonable  bates. 

M-  DENICKE,     -    -     FRESNO,  CAL. 

Packed    Figs   for   snle   at  Tillman    & 
Bendel,  Clay  and  Battery  Sts.,  S.  F. 


E.  P.  HEALD,  President^ 


C.  S.  Halbt'  SecreUry. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.Denicke,  by  John  Rock  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  and  horticultarist  of 
San  Jose : 

M.  Denicke,  Fresno:  DeabSib — The  figs 
sent  to  me  to  San  Jose  are  very  fine,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  produced  in  California 
to  come  any  way  near  them.  *  *  En- 
closed are  orders  for  twelve  additional  cases. 
Very  truly,  John  Kock, 

San  Jose^  January  7,  1889, 


NITROG[NOUS  *  SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


Mexican  Phosphate  i  Sulphur  CO, 


Tk  Mm  Comercial  Sclool. 


Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Penmanship, 
English  Branches,  Telegraphy,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Modem  Langu.\ges,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Life  Scholarship  for  Complete  Busi- 
ness Course,  Time  Unlimited    -  $75. 

No  Vacations.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions.  Ladies 
admitted  into  all  departments.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  at  the  College,  or  address 

T.  A.  BOBINt^ON,  H.A.,  President. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO. 

Cor.  Fremont  and  Mission  Sis.,  S.  F. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEBBERS   CELEBRATED 


A  Genuine  Fertilizer  for  Vines, 
Trees,  Cereals,  &c. 

This  valuable  manure  has  receiyed  the 
highest  testimonials  in  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grower  with  perfect  confidence  in  its 
merit. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  nndersigned,  and  pamphlets  mailed 
to  address  on  application. 

For  Snle  by 

H   M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

AGENTS, 

30B  *  311  Sansome  St.,       Sau  Fraucise* 


Irrigating    Pumps, 

We  alEo  <3rry  in  stock  the  largest  line  of 

MACHINERY 

In  the  UNITED  STATES. 

CoDsisting  of  Wood  and  Iron  Working 

Machinery.    Pumps  of  Every 

Description. 

ENGINES  AND   BOILERS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Also.  Gresorj's    C'elebrateii   SpraylnK 

Pamp.  for  orchards.    The  only  one  ever  recom. 
njended  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society 


,  01' 
.  Ill 
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OUR     NATIVE    WINE    SHIPMENTS     BY     SEA. 


PF.R  P.  M.  S.  S.  GO'S  STEAMER  SAN  JUAN,  FEB.  13,  ISBO. 


TO     NEW  YORK. 


MfW, 

auirniu. 

McuoKa  AXD  roxTKim. 

OALLOBB 

TAtCl 

T  CO                                    . 

Lcnomiknd  Pna 

CSchimnctCo 

OrcrlanJ  F  unj  P  Co. . 

A  (Irvcnliftuai  ft  Co  ... 

U  Capurro 

B  Dru.vtm  t  Co 

1  achiiian  k  Jauolii  — 

KotikrkFrobllnir.... 

Trmiwli.  Pcrvcs  *  Co 
J  GuDillkch  JeCo 

3  horrcia  Wine 

84 

01 
80 
13.482 
34 
8U 
47 

812 

744 

IHI 

-li 

'■;«(■ 

2.B22 

11,401 

1,280 

708 

713 
23« 

47' 

Ke,251 

r:2 

21 
28 
4,.325 
28 
67 
25 

2;«> 

2112 
3H 
800 
571 
210 

1.088 

0.30O 

788 

235 

535 

)»!! 
378 

«18.87- 

2H.-.  li«mU  Wine 

J   A  C 

W  K 

IIT 

1  l.aml  Wine 

3  ootav.?^  Wine 

1  turrt-l  Wine 

8  t>arri'ls  Wine } 

2kii.-»Wine f 

15  barrels  Wine 

2  barrelj)  Wine 

2(>  barrels  Wine 

35  liurrLl*  Wine 

k  S:  Co 

A  <;  0 

AC 

C.O.O 

r.  V  B  in  dlrunond 

L  K 

81  barr.IfWint- 1 

1  half  t>»rrel  Wine 1 

K4F... 

227  t-arrtls  Wine 

J  (• 

lObarnls  Wine 

II  barrels  Wine 1 

2  lull  barrels  Wine 1 

0        

W  111  iliunODd „ 

- 

TO     CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


B  n,  (  haniperico  . 
B  It.  U  Libvrtftd.. 


IB  Dreyfu*  &  Co 

,  Bloom,  Ilaruch  tt  Co. 


C  II,  S&o  Juao  del  Sur Horace  Dftvlv  &  Co.. 


Y  F  P,  La  UbcrUd  . 
L  .*;  S,  Chaioprrico 
B  II,  C^hKQipcrii'O  ... 


.  JT  Wriftht  iCo. 

.iSchwartz  BrcB 

.IJOunilUch  &  Co.. 


14  keg»  Wine 

10  ciws  Wine .... 
2  barrcU  Wine  ... 
'J^  barre's  Wine  . 
I  barrel  Wine  .... 

<>  keire  Wine 

6«  caaca  Wine  .... 
O cases  Wine.... 


Total  amount  of  Winv,  140  rages  and.. 


140 

"49 


fl26 
40 

:i5 

14 

42 

45 

282 

326 


f)09 


TO     MEXICO. 


nc 


rn 
V  i» 


Macallan 

.V  Co,  San  Bias.. 
.^L-apuIco 

San  Blaa 

i-s  Kanianilla... 

i  Co.  Touala 

San  Benito , 

M.San  Bias 

,  San  Benito 


W  Loaiza . 

Thomas  Bell  ft  Co    ... 
J  Guodtacli  JtCo.  ..   . 


Cabrera,  Roma  &  Co . 
Thaonbauser  ti  Co. . . . 


I  barrtl  Win« 

2ca?k8  Wine 

3  barrels  Wine 

t»  h»l(.b.irrels  Wine., 

4  krgs  Wine     

4  kc^s  Wine , 

10  cases  Wine 

20  kccs  Wine 

4  k^B  Wine 

5  barrels  Wine 


Total  amoont  of  Wine,  10  asa  and. , 


6:i 
133 
142 
158 

8'.^ 


410 

(>4 

169 


106 

73 

IIH 

fR 
HI 
HO 

4Tr. 

<!« 

I'il 

91,l»:j 


5..ip«ci  ^^^^.  The  Greatest  Novelty  'Z^l^ 
=3L^  --•^'"■•.^''-"^--'t- «.;-"  mi  ROSE  FREE:  "'""'■■ 


.A.Rr>Y  ROSES  I 
"    UrtEKElJ. 

liree  (od  fr*-f 
•oft,  I 


»■»  mm*,  bit  ap-s^iiM  t.5v.:IiT.     IM<-»  $1.W>,  prcp»M,»ni  rifh  j.iir- 

VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE  'l^J^TSi-AV^ 

».  r  'w    r.  V       ;  r'T'^fd  »b.1    tolircBd  ;  bvw  ikape  ;  new  trrm  ;  cWint 

r:   :  uIor»d  flml^-t,      CmUini  «n   l:.iiftrMi«ni  uij  d*-  k 

.  rl  i-rr  BJid  ».-;ri4blf.  Ud  pf  !«•  of  urea.     Ko  bntpu  I 

■  iil^-'»j»'  wortb  irt  to  frnt»,"  bot  w«doKlr»  tnoorT'*  I 

V.    Scf  nrK    Ttlilr«lnnc«r»M  U)<1  V«e«uMaa.      Mf#  I 

■  ■■■  C'-l   '  'I'll  »ni.-«trl  tn  S«d»,   •.-»  thil  the  t-yk   U  l 


OWd.I.     aiOlNTAI.N'      VI>iKY.%linM 


Chief  Execative  Officer  WhceKr,  of  the 
tAte  Viticultural  Cauiuisaion,  receully  iu 
ompany  with  Comniissiuner  Krug,   vibitid 

Howell  moautaia  TiueyarclH,  with  n 
lew  of  examining  some  vinc»  that   it   was 

d  wtre  afftcted  by  diseusc,  Mr. 
r'h- tier  made  n  cnrt-ful  examination  of 
laiiy  of  the  viutjaids  on  the  monutnin, 
ut  ftiiUd  to  find  any  trace  of  disease  of  any 
D<1.  He  pronouuccu  the  vines  of  that 
ctinn  iu  a  healthy  and  promising  coudi- 
ou.  The  Rpotfl  that  it  wa«  feared  were 
fftried,  were  jn  places  where  trees  hud 
itii  tiik'  u  out,  and  the  sap  from  the  roots 
int  f  iiiaiiu'd  iu  the  ground  hadsotirid  the 
>il.  tt^^uiporahly  checking  the  growth  uf  the 
The  earth,  he  thought,  would  noon 
»9orb  this  sap  and  in  a  short  time  its  cfTect 
ould  pass  away,  IcAving  no  permanent 
jury.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  enthnKiaslic  OTe^ 
owell  mountain  wines,  which  he  pio- 
>Qnce9  very  snperior,  especially  the  red 
ines,  which  have  better  color  than  any 
has  seeu  elsewhere  this  season. — St. 
etena  Star. 


Look  oct  fob  Him. — For  the  protection 
of  hotel  keepers  and  others,  Messrs.  Thur- 
ber,  Whylnnd  &  Co.  request  us  to  state 
that  one  F.  N.  Tschudi,  traveling  in  the 
West,  is  not  authorized  to  represent  them. 
—  Aui'^ic'tn  Grocfr, 


PRUNINCAPLEASURE> 

BYUSINOTHESEI ^ 

.f  or.iLT.  „r  i.iiii-li   1,, 


uf  or.iLT.  „r  1.1  111- 


h<»  cairlM  In 

nIn-Hvs  hamly.  Jiisi  iri.>  tlimi-  f»r 
Itamrn,   Shraba   nnH    t  inra. 
ALLINO  *  LODGE,  UADISON   IND. 


CHOICE  OLIVE  TREES. 


XeTadlllo  Klaiiro,  Pirlioline 

And  Oilier  New  A'ariet le.<i. 

4»fif.  lo  flirec  ri.cC  hiKh. 


JtlllN  <  OIIK,  NiirKryman  and  Florist, 

Fjut  Berkrltr,  Alameda  Co..  Cal 


Description  of  the  Blueberry. 

The  Blaeberry  is  a  valuable  fruit,  and  is  a  reliable  fruit  to  grow  iu  our  northern 
States  where  the  more  t.  ndcr  varieti*  s  of  frails  winter>kill.  It  is  perfectly  hurdy,  having 
stood  40  dfgrees  below  zero  without  hhowing  any  iujury  to  the  most  teijd.r  buds.  It 
riptus  in  this  Inliludf  about  the  Ut  of  July,  and  is  borne  in  clusters  like  currantB; 
shape,  round;  nddinh  purple  at  firt-t,  but  U  comes  a  bluish  black  when  fully  ripened. 
The  flavor  is  (qual  to  the  ras|iberry,  a  ver>- mild,  rich  sub-acid,  pronounced  by  most 
people  delicious.  It  may  be  servt  d  wilh  sugnr  and  cream  or  cooked  sauce,  and  is 
splendid  for  winter  use.  The  plent  Sfcms  lo  Uourish  in  all  soilH,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  grows  very  stocky  and  makes  a  nice  hedge.  The  shinning  dark  green  leaves  and  the 
blue  fruit  making  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  demand  for  the  frait  is  great,  and  usnalty 
brings  15  cents  p«  r  quart.  They  commence  beariog  the  first  year  aftir  stttiug  out.  ai  d 
yields  a  full  crop  the  s'cond  ond  ihird  year  after  s^-ttiug  out.  They  are  propagated  from 
MUckers  and  root  cuttiiigB.  The  plant  is  iilwut  the  heij^ht  and  size  of  the  cuirant  bush, 
and  very  stocky,  holding  the  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground.  riiints  should  be  set  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  iu  rows  two  or  three  fett  apiirt,  and  five  or  six  feet  betweeu  the 
rows,  making  a  perfect  hedge,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  between 
rows. 

PRICE    LIST: 

1  Dozen  Plants  by  msil,  GO  cents.  100  Plants  by  Express,  $2  50 

'2  Dozen  Plants  by  mail,    $1.00  1,000  Plants  by  ex.  or  freight  $15.00 

How  TO  8KND  MONKY: — I  wouM  prefer  to  have  money  sent  by  American  Express 
order,  all  sums  of  $5  OU  i  in)  under,  cost  only  5  c«nts,  and  if  order  is  lost,  money  will  bo 
promptly  refunded  to  stndtr.  If  not  convenient  to  obtain  express  order,  money  can  bo 
sent  by  registered  letter  or  post  office  money  order  or  potal  note,  drawn  on  Portland, 
Mich.  Postage  titamps  will  not  be  accepted  only  from  our  customers  that  cannot  obtain 
an  express  order — only  those  of  one  cent  deneminalion  wanted. 

Plants  are  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss  and  delivered  to  express  or  freight  office, 
for  which  I  make  no  txtin  charge.       Address 

DELOft   STAPLE.^.  PorllHiiiP,   louln  Co.,  MIcll. 


[NCORPORATKD    l*»H4. 


4ti0    ACRES. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 

NiLES,  Alameda  Cocnty,  Cal. 


LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  Nut  Trees.  Wine 
and  Table  Grapes,  Berry  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Ros'is,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


FOK  COMPLETE  LIST,  SEKD  FOB  OVR  SEW  CITALOOVE, 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager        -        -      CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

MERCANTILE    COMPANY, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 

Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch, 
"Walter  Baker  &  Go's  Chocolates  and  Cocoa 
John  Dwight  «fe  Go's  Soda. 


We  will  offer  a  full  line  of  other  Grocers'  articles  shortly. 
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By  Ordering  Your  Groceries  from 


CLUFF    BROTHERS 


Largest  and  Cheapest  Cash  Grocers  on 

the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALL  GOODS  PACKED  AND  SHIPPED  FREl 


Send    your    address    and    have    their    Monthly    Price    List    mailed    regularly    to    you. 


t3^s:Estsrx>  .A.  tii.i-a.Xj  ohueju. 


CLUFF   BROTHERS, 

9  &  11  Montgomery  Ave.  409  &  411  Montgomery  At 

40  &  42  Fourth  Street.  401  Hayes  Street. 

SA.]Sr   KRi^NCISCO,  CA.L. 


March  1,  1889 


SA25    FRANCISCO   MERCHANT. 
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Tae    SCALE    BL'U. 


A  scale-bag    U    &  bark-loose.     A    bark- 
oui---  is  a  coccas  b;loaging  to  the  sub-ordrr 
occidte    of   the    order  homoptera.      They 
re    p  caliar  io  the  female    neTer   having 
ini^'K.    only  bciDg  able  to  cruwl;  therefore 
bt^ir  spread  from  trie  to  tree,  and  orchard 
orchard,    is    neceSKarily    Blow,    except 
irb<  n  carri.  d  bj  bird)*,  wind*,  and  even  ou 
)(b-'r  iu8  ctt      Tbe  mal  a  are  highly  organ- 
1   delicate  cr«^atar«-i!,  provided  with  am- 
[)lf  wings,     Tht-y  are  p«.Haliar  in  the  adalt 
Uat'   Ly  having  no  feeding  or  digrsting  or- 
gans,  Ihtir  only  part  in  Ufa  being  »impW 
to  impregnate  the    ft-mule,  bat   as  a  Urva 
and  crysatid  th<  y  feed  on  the  sjime  as  th-.- 
ale.     Soiue  of  these  (tcal<e   are  two  or 
hrt  e  brooded  in  thr  year,  others  only  one 
the  habits  of  all    are  very  mnch  the  sam- 
Wb'-u   the  yooDg  bark-lice  batch  from  th< 
egx*  they    are  provided    with  six   legs  with 
wbi'-h  th^y  cao  travel  aronnd  briskly,  and 
Aufi  Very  minate  and  light  are  often  car- 
ri d    from  trt^  to  tree  by  winds,  b»iig  so 
'uall  they  are  seldom  uotic  d.     The  yoaog 
lice,  after  moving  around  freely  for  a  time, 
lect  a  suitable    place,    insert  their    beak 
into   the  cuticle  of  thii-    bark,  leaf  or  fruit, 
ud  begin  fffding  by  saction.  as  we  call  it. 
i.n  shed  their   larval    skin,  and  all  their 
mvtiibers.  such  as    leg-i,    etc.,  assumiug  a 
grnt'  form    and    th?n    remain    stationary; 
th"    femulcs   at    least   daring  the     rest    of 
fj  ir    existence,    gradually    growing    over 
th  Diselvts  a  scale  cov.-ring  for  protection 
Sui'h    scalrs  are  generally  of  the   color  of 
lh<    bark  of  the    tree^  rendering    them  in- 
conspicuous, but  in  other  cases  markedly 
diff  rent,  such   as  white,  red,  etc.     In  due 
time    the    mile  scales,    which   ar^    always 
much  smaller  than  thu  ft-male.  givt-s  forth 
the    perfect  wing'-d  m<des,  which    perform 
thoir    functions,  then   die  at   once.     After 
impregnation  "the  females  increase  in  bulk 
Very    fast,  this   balk  b^ing  in  the  form  of 
eggs,  which  in  some  species  are  produced 
in  great    numbers — 600  to    800,  in  others. 
50   to  150.  and  200  to    3'JO.     These  in   due 
time    hatch    oat    minute    bark-lice    to  go 
through  the  cycle. — D.  B.  Weir  in  Orchard 
and  Garden. 


OI.ITK    Oil.    IHITATIUN'S. 


menl  in  the  coauly  j^il  of  thf  county  where- 
in said  person  or  ptrsoos  shall  be  trifd,  of 
not  Itfss  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both,  buch  fine  and  imptiMU- 
ment  in  th ;  dtrcTction  of  the  court  pro- 
nonnciug  lh<^  sentence,  ou^-balf  of  which 
dne  shidl  b  •  paid  to  the  i»erson  or  persons 
famishing  the  trvidence  of  the  vioUion  of 
the  provisions  of  tbi^  fact  and  the  residue 
shall  be  appli  d  t )  th  •  public  school  fund 
of  the  said  coouty. 

Section  3.  C  oris  of  g'>neral  seasiocs  of 
the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  arising  under  this  act,  and  their  jar- 
isdicticn  is  hereby  t  xtendcd  so  an  Io  enable 
hem  to  enforce  the  penalty  hereby  im- 
posed. 

S.ction   4.      This    act    shall    take    itf-ct 
immcdiittelv 


KII^LI.NU    sai'lRRCU^ 


The  following  act  to  "prohibit  deception 
in  the  m.^uufactore,  importation  or  sale  of 
oil"  was  introduced  in  the  State  S -nate  on 
Jiinnary  14th. 

Section  1.  Whoever,  by  himstlf  or  by 
hi.-*  agents  manufactures,  imports,  stl's,  ex- 
p-^s  s  for  sale,  or  has  in  his  posstssiou  with 
int-  nt  to  ftill.  any  oil  substance  or  com- 
pound made  in  imitation  or  i?emblance  of 
olive  oil,  or  as  a  sobslitut  for  olive  oil,  and 
D  -t  exclusively  and  wholly  pare  olive  oil,  o. 
coutainiug  any  fats,  oils  or  grease  or  other 
foreign  sabstances,  onless  the  words  "im 
iLiti  »n  olive  oil,"  or  ''adalterated  olive  oil" 
are  stamped,  labeled  or  marked  in  printed 
letters  of  plain  romaa  type,  not  b  ss  thun 
oue  inch  in  T  ugth,  so  thiit  fuiid  words  can 
nut  be  easily  defaced,  upon  the  tipand 
•id"  of  every  cask,  can,  botth,  package  or 
otli-r  rcc  placle  conttining  said  article, 
substance  or  compooud. 

S'^ction2.  Whoever,  by  himself  or  by 
b  s  ng>.-nl8,  violates  the  proviaiuos  of  this 
act.  iu  whole  or  io  part.  s*.all  be  guilty  of  a 
miMiem'-'anor,  and  shall  be  punished  for 
each  and  every  a-  parute  off  nsc  by  a  fine  of 
Dot  less  than  one  hundred  doIUrs  nor  more 
than  one  thoosaod  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 


TO  WINE  -MAKERS! 

The  underbigued  big  to  call  the  alteuliou 
o!  Wiue  Makers  Dealers,  etc.,  to  the  sup- 
erior in.rits  vf  ChtTalli.T-App-  rt's 

"OENOTANNIN." 

as  a  c-rr.ci:v-    aud  ji  piirifi-T   to  all    light 

Table  Wines,  White  and  Red. 

Its  merits  are  b.st  stated  as  follows  : 

/.  Being  uttetl  at  fhe  fitne  of 
crutfhitig  the  grapes  into  must 

It  regulates  and  secures  the  perfect 
fermentation  of  the  must  into  wine 

It  combines  with  the  ferments,  myco- 
dermes  and  albuminoids,  etc..  and 
precipitates  all  impurities,  iusolable, 
iuto  the  lees. 

It  concentrates  and  diminishes  the 
lees,  leaving  a  larger  quantity  of  pore 
vrine. 

The  wine  being  freed  of  all  dis- 
turbing elements,  it  promot'S  its  per- 
fect development  of  color  and  bouquet, 
of    natoral  strength  aud  aroma. 

//.  Being  iis^-il  on  fermented 
winea  before  fhe  second  Clari/i* 
cationx 

It  calms  and  regulates  the  second 
fermentation  of  young  w^ntS- 

It  restores  the  natural  tannin  of  the 
wines  which  may  have  been  lost  or 
impaired  by  imperfect  fermentation  or 
treatment. 

It  strengthens  aud  developes  their 
natural  color  end  aroma,  preparing 
and  assisting  them  for  tborjogh  clari- 
fication, promoting  their  development 
and  improvement  in  quality  and 
aroma,  and  riptning  them  for  earlier 
dthvery. 

Dirtdions  for  Um  on  Application. 

For  sale  in  tins  of  2  1-6  lbs.  each,  by 

Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 

314  Sacramento  St ,  San  Francisco 


TLi«  ia  th'  Tory  b.-sl  time  of  the  year  to 
kill  off  these  p«6ts.  A  little  expense  in 
this  month  will  save  mach  time  and  trouble 
Ifttfron. 

Many  ways  have  been  nsed  in  this  Stat^ 
to  keep  the  Bqairrrl  down.  Traps  will  do 
Wf  II  enongU  for  an  occasional  lone  sqnirrel, 
but  reqnire  altogrther  too  mnch  labor  wh^  n 
Ibey  are  present  in  qnaniity.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  -smokerb''  became 
very  popular,  and  iron  cylinders  of  a  great 
many  descriptions;  all  (nrnished  with  some 
apparatus  for  blowing  smoke  into  the  sqnir- 
rel holfs.  were  o«r.-red  in  every  direction. 
The  lightning-like  way  in  which  all  th  -se 
contrivances  have  dis-ippear-d  is  proof 
enough  of  their  ineffectiveness.  As  one 
man  pot  the  case.  "  it  was  far  ampler  to 
dig  them  ont  and  kill  th  m  with  a  clob." 
It  r.  quired  two  men  to  run  a  smot -r  with 
any  degree  of  speed,  and  what  with  cart- 
ing around  the  machine,  the  fuel,  and  oth»r 
incid.nials,  very  little  progress  conld  be 
made.  In  addition  to  this,  the  machines 
generally  burnt  ont  after  about  three  weeks' 
nse,  and  cost  more  to  repair  them  than 
thoy  ever  were  worth  in  the  first  place. 

The  carbon  bisulphide  gas  Is  remarkably 
effective,  and  there  is  no  possible  danger 
to  stock  from  its  use — with  the  possible  ex 
ception  of  the  man  who  nsed  it.  It  is 
qu  te  disagreeable  to  nse  however,  is  very 
costly,  and  can  bo  very  easily  wasted. 

We  have  never  found  anything  give  so 
mnch  satisfaction  in  the  long  run  as  the 
pr  pared  poison  wheat.  If  this  is  used  in 
reasonable  quantities,  either  on  the  very 
edge  or  just  inside  the  squirrel-hole,  the 
squirrels  will  eat  greedily;  Ih'-re  is  little 
risk  of  killing  off  birds  and  practically  no 
risk  at  all  of  injuring  live  stock,  as  the 
grain  soon  becomts  so  scattered  that  what 
any  one  animal  bigger  than  a  squirrel  could 
g>t  hold  of  would  be  little  more  than  a 
m -dicibal  dose.  The  matt-rial  is  cheap;  it 
can  be  distributed  by  one  man,  and  does 
the  work  as  completely  as  anything  we 
know  of.  There  are  several  brands  on  the 
market,  some  of  which  are  perfectly  use- 
less. At  the  Sontheru  farm  we  have  gen- 
erally nsed  Wakelee's,  and  it  has  done 
very  good  work. — San  Leandro  Rtporter. 


The  San  Jose  Jfercury  says:   E.  E.Good- 
rich of  the  Quito  Olive  Farm,  stated  yester- 
day  that  be  will  eihibit  this  year  fivevarietiea 
of  olive  oil,  labeled  aimiliar  to  the   Italian 
method  of  d-signalion  according  to  seasona. 
There  will  be  the  oil  made  from  the   olivo 
when  it  is  first  brought  in  from  the  trees, 
fresh  and  green;  also  that  made  from  olivrt 
which  1  ave  been  dried.     The  two  oils  differ 
as  to  a  slightly  bitter  flavor  that  is  found  in 
one  aud  not  in  the   other.     Ur.   Goodrich 
further  stated  that  h?  bad  applied  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  authority  to 
place  samples  of  the  Qnito  olive  oil  in  the 
.American  exhibit  nt   tbe   Paris  Exposition 
and  have  it  brought  into  competition  only 
with  oil  from  olives  raised   under  similiar 
conditions.     *  *  There  is  a  great   differance 
between  the  olive  of    the   plains  and  tb« 
nlire  of  the  hills,"  said  be,  "  and  if  my  oil 
from  olives  of  the  plains  was  compelled  to 
compete  with  European  oil  from  olive  trees 
grown  on   bill-land,  where   perhaps  trees 
have  b-'en  bearing  for  200  rears,   it  would 
not  be  just.     If  they   make  the   distinction 
between  that  from  the  hillsides   and  that 
from  the  plains,  I  am  willing  to   have   the 
omparison  male,  and  even  honorary  m  ene 
ion  from  such  a  source  would  be  a  triumph 
for  the. American  olive." 


Thk    Mbechnt 

wine  journal  in  tb< 


is  the   only   rrcognized 
State. 


Tie  Best 


San  Francisco 

Merchant 

The  Only  Viticultural  Paper 
in  th3  State. 


Dev    ted    to   Vitlcu  ture,    O  ive   Cul- 

tLre,  and  other  Production  i  of 

the  Pacific  Coast. 


E.  G.  HUGHES  &  CO., 


Dont    Buy 

A.N 

InferiorAfticle 

Be<r.u*v  It  U 

IcK  PicJiiiie  to 

Ooplier  and  Sq  uirrel  Exterminator 

mNi  i-LB.  and:b-lb.  cans.  I 


PDBLISHEB8 


—  OFFICE: 


511   Sansome  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 
CAL 
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STAR  SPRAY  PUMP 

Mlth  Tiro  JJosf   tmd   litnnbno  Extensions, 

Barrel  and  Aozzles  all  Lun  plHe 

in  operation. 

The  above  cut  represents  our  Double- 
Actiug  Star  Spray  Pump  arrauged  for  one 
or  two  Sprays  or  Hose,  (we  also  fit  this 
puiup  with  one  hose).  This  Pump  is 
especially  adapti-d  for  spraying  liquids  or 
poisons  of  any  kind  upon  trees,  shrubbery, 
orange  trees,  vines,  etc..  affected  by  bugs, 
worms,  insects,  etc.  The  valves  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  Brass,  and  even  to  the 
packing  it  is  made  of  abestos,  which  re- 
sists acids  or  hot  mixtures  of  all  kinds,  and 
is  capable  of  duing  iufiuite  more  service  than  any  othor  pump  in  the  market,  as  it  is  of 
greater  capacity,  and  bring  double-acting  in  i.rinciple,  throws  a  continuous  and  power- 
ful stream. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  SPRAY  PUMP  CATALOGUE. 

NOTICE.— OsoRBTu's  Liyuii)  Trek  Pkotectoe  id  the  oc&t  Spray  (or  killiii;;  Ked  Scale,  Black  Scale,  White 
Cuihion  Coltony  StaJe,  San  Jose  Scale  or  any  other  iusect. 

SEND    FOR     FULL     PARTICULARS. 

xv"c:>oi>ii>flr  cfc  x^ittxje:, 

509   and  5t  I    Market  St.,  -  _  -  _  3an   Francisco,  Cal. 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERY, 

OFFERS  AS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SPECIALTIES: 

White    Adriatic    Fig,    Ten    Tested    Varieties    of    Table     Figs,    Olives 

Pomegranates,    and    also    a    Fine    Collection    of    Palms, 

Roses     and     Oleanders. 

^p'  A  five-ponnd  bos  of  White  Adriatic  Figs  sent  by  express  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  51  50.     Send  for  Fall  Catalogue  and  atldrees  all  Ittters  to 

F.  ROEDING,  PROPRIETOR,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


VINEYARD    PROPRIETORS 

AND 

SfflPPERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

530  Washington  S  .reet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OFFICE:  303  BATTERY  STREET, 

WAREHOUSES:     Cor.  Eighth  and  Brannaii  Sts.        -        -        -        -        CAPACITY:    5,000.000  Gallons 


"WintS  treated  uud.r  Ihi    I'lasir  El.  ctro  Magnetic  Process,   tUveloijing   Kcw  Wines  in 
thirty  days,  equal  to  thrte  year's  maturing  under  the  old  system. 

R.  J'  HARRISON,  President. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES! 

5000   Mission    Olive  Trees,  Crown  from   Hard-wood    Cut- 
tings, in  open  ground,  one  to  two,  and  two 
to  four  feet  high. 

ALSO 

:B  XT  ILs  3Li  :h2 -3?  iia    IF^XOS 

AND  A 


General  Assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 


X'userjuien  and  S.'edsmeu, 


419    and   42  1   SANSOME   ST., 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


SUBSCRIBki    FOR    THE 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MERCHANT 


LACHMAN  &  JACOBI, 

California  Wines  and  Brandies, 

BRYANT  AND  SECOND  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  GREENEBAUM  &  CO., 

51,  53,  55,  57,  59  and  61  First  Street, 

Union  Foundry  Block,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

699  BroniUvay  cor.  Fonrlli,  Xew   Tork  Cil.y;      -     -     29-31  River  S(  ,  I'hirnffo. 


C.  CARPY  &  CO. 


-  pnoDl'CERS   OF  - 


CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND   BRANDIES. 

515  &  517  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  S.  F. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Wiiierius  at  Naj^a  City. 


J.    ■W.    G-mX^IKT    cfc    CO., 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING. 

H;SE.    PACKING,    ETC. 

Rubber  Clothing,   Boots,   Shoes,  etc. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Boat  n  Beltintr  Co.,  and 
Favcrweather  &  Ladew 
formerly  J.  B.  Ho.vt  i  Co. 


A    *    CALIFORSIA    STREbT, 

SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


5.6/Uudtftc?v 


CiKUiiiuuUcfiu/, 


MARKD-aiSECONDST.SAN    FRAN  CI  S  C  0  ,  C  A  L  I  F  0  R  N_IA. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 

52    WARREN    STREET 


March  1,  1889  SAlt    TK^^JNCISCO    MERCHAITT.  191 


e 


BOOK  AND   JOB   PRINTER, 


Printing    Executed    With    Neatness 

and    Dispatch. 


*^^^^Er\ii3    roR    E^~nivi/% 


=*<= 


E.  €.  HIJGHEi§, 

No.  511  Sansome  Street,  corner  Merchant, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Publisher  of  the  S.  F=  Merchant  and  other  papers,  mag-aziaes,  etc. 
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the; 


LOMA  PRIETA  LUMBER  CO. 

SUCCESSORS     TO 

Watsonville  M.  &  L.  Co. 


H 


AVE    ON    H-\ND    A    FL'LI.   SlTl'LY    OK  Tilt; 


:,  GRAPE   STAKES, 

2X2-4  FEET  LONG. 

2X2    5  lEET  LONC, 

2X2-6  FEET  LONC. 

Wblcl*    »■"'     l**     *"'•'    "'    '■«'•"<•"»''••■ 
rnt4'!i. 

Ad.iress  ftll  comnmnications  to 

LOMA  PRIETA  L^PER  CO. 

LOMA  PRIETA 

Snuin  frni  t'ouiiij.  *'"'• 


Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

P.Y 

CHARLES     A.     WETMORE. 

SECOND  EDITION  WITH  APPEXDIX. 
For  Sale   at 

THE     "MERCHANT"     OFFICE, 

PBKE  25  CENTS 


FOR  SALE, 


-  AP?LV  AT  — 
OOice  of  ■  S.  r.  MEKCHASir." 

THE     VITICULTURE 
OF  GLARET. 

"TreatHe  on  the  making,  nmturitiy  ai     keep 

ot  Clatet  winea.  by  the  VisL-'unt  Villa  >Iai  r     T  an 

ateJbyRev.  John  J.  Blea  d  le,  D.  D.,  or„'imca 

lyst.  0BQo:oj;ist,  etc 

Price  76  cents;    by  mail  SO  cents.     For  sa.e 

iTHE  SAN  FRANCIS  0  MERCHANT. 

i;OS  ■J'iij'>,  Sail  rra;,L-is.jo.  Cal. 


THE  OLIVE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Oiive  Cul 

lure,  Oil  Making  and  Olive 

Pickling, 


Adolpli   E.   Flamant, 

til  Na|»n.  4'»l. 

Price,  One  Dollar. 

Fur   S)iU    rtl  Office   of   the  San  Fkancisco 
Merlhant. 


LONESTEULt^ir 


J      ]      J      i      <\     'i 


Kd<^^^^^ 


® 


fjii.\.M^it.ittsn 


IMl'iiiilKK>  (IF  ALL   KINl);s  OF 

^*ri2ttiiif    mill    Wrappiti;;    Pa|ier. 

401  &  403  Saxisuiie£t.,  S.   F. 


A  MEMOIR  ON  OLIVE  GROWING 


WITH     ILLUSTKATI0N3 . 


Read  uefore   ttie    State  Uortlcaltaral 
Society,  Febraary  39,  IS84,  by 

FRED.    POHNDORFF. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  S.  F.  Meechast  on 
receipt  of  50  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  post- 
age stamps. 


WM.  G.  IRWm  &  CO 

SUGAK  FACTORS  AND 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 

lIuUUlllllI,    II.    I. 

— A0RNT3  yOH— 

AKALAU  plantation Hawaii 

NAALEHU  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HONUAPO  PLANTATION Hawaii 

HILEA  PLANT  \TION  Hawaii 

STAIl  MILLS Hawaii 

HAWAIIAN  COM'L  &  SfOAIJ  CO Muui 

SIAKEE  PLANTATION Maui 

WAIHEE  PLANTATION M»ui 

HAKES  SUGAK  CO Kl'Ua 

EAI.IA  PLANTATION liauai 

A;;<*iilN  for  the 

OCEANIC      STEAMSHIP     COMPANY. 


A.  ZELLERBACH  &  SONS, 

IMPORTEES  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BOOK,    NEWS,    FLAT,    WRITING 

Paper, 
manila,  wrapping  and  straw  paper, 

Colored,  Poster   and  Tissue  Paper    Also  En- 

yelopes  and  Twine;. 

419  &  421  CLAY   STREET, 

A  lew  doord  below  SLiiiaoiue  Sa:i  FraiiLi.^,:n.  Cal 


Irricfatinp'    Pumps 
Steam  Engines 

Boilers. 

Complete    Pi.wer   au«l 
I'uiupiiig  Pluuts- 


Byron  Jackson,     san  francisco. 


1856. 


FAFER. 


1889. 


s.    i».    rr .a^ "ST Hi o n.    c*;    go. 

Manufacturers   of  .  and   Dealers   in   Pauer   of  all   kinds. 


Tbe  Indnstiions  oever  SioL 

CROSSE    &    GARDNER. 

BROKERS   IN    REAL   ESTATE. 

Ranches,  Re3;deiii:e,  Business  a  id  .Maiiufactu 
Property  Bou.;ht  and  .Sold  on  U  muii-*jion. 

And  Fuljlishers  of  ''Sunoma  County  Lr.nd  Keg 
and  saota  Ko^a  Business  Uire:jtory." 


OFFICii 


312  B  St 


FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  GROWER, 

A  16  I'Atit:  .Mt.iXTUI.Y. 

Fubliskedat  Charlottesville,  Viryinia. 
in  the  great  grape  and  frait-growi:p,  hflt  of 
Virginia,  at  $1.  Ten  espeiiencd,  :iintical 
pomologists  ou  the  editorial  stiiff.  Ai;  ex- 
cellent grade  and  test  book  for  tne  fruit- 
E;rower-  Official  organ  of  the  Muuiicello 
Grape  and  Fruil  Growery'  Association. 
jLgents  wanted 


SAUri   K06A. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(PACIMt    SY*.TKM    ) 

TruliiN  leave  and   Hrt-  dtic  lu  arrive  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LEA\  B         FKOM  FEbELARY  9,  18S0 


•  ABRIVB  , 


7.30  a 

7.30  a 

8.00  A 

8.30  a 

9.00  a 

10  30  a 
•12.00  M 
•     1 .00  1 

3.00" 

3,00  !■ 

4.00  1- 

4.30  p 

■     4.30  r 

5.30  !■ 

700  p 

t     8.00  p 

9.00  p 

I  For  Ilaywaids,  fiilts,  and  i 

"(     San  Jose ) 

t  t'ur    Saeraniento    and    fur  ) 

)      UcddiiiK' via  DavU ) 

(  ForJlartinuz.Vjlk-jo,  SanUv  I 

'(      K  sii  imd  I'ahiiogiv i 

i  L03    Aii^i.IeB    Fxprcita,    for  i 
'     Fre»nu,     Santa    Barljara  | 


and  l,o8  AriicclcH, 
ForNilcs.SanJoae.Stockton, 
(lalt,    lune,   SuLTUinento,  J- 
Mi.r\8Mlkan>l  Red  Bluff.) 

For  llixy  wardo  and  Nilts 

For  Haywarda  and  Nilea 

>acrauKnto  Riicr  ^^t^-UIlKTS.. . 
t  For  Uayviordy,  Niiea,   anii  { 

\     San  Jcse ( 

(  C.ntril  Atlantic  Express,  i 
"t      for  Opdcii  and  East. f 

iFor  Stockton  anil  §MiltOD:1 
for  Vallijo,  Santa  Rcsa  > 
and  Calittoi^a ) 

(  Fur  Sacran.etito,  and  for  |_ 
'(  Kni){ht'i>Landint;viaDavi3  )' 
I  For    Niles,  San    Jose    and  \ 

'(      Livermore ) 

For  Haywards  and  Niles 

I  Sba  ta  Route  Expresa,  for  \ 
]  Sacramento,  Marvsville,  ( 
'i     Reddin  /,  Portland',  Pucel  f 

(.     Sound  and  East .      / 

I  Golden  Gate  Speiial.  for  ) 
"(  Council  Bluffs  and  East. .  t 
f  Sunset  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-  \ 
I  press,  for  Santa  Barbara,  i 
.  Los  An^'irlcs,  Deniing,  El  / 
j  Paso,  Hew  Orleans,  and 
\      East J 


*12Ab  P 

7.15  p 

ti,  1 5  p 

11.15a 


'J.l.t  r 
•  a.4o  p 

•  t;.(<o  A 

0.45  a 

7.15  A 


8.45  a 

7.46  a 

7.45  A 

7.46  P 

8.45  r 


SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST   RAILWAY  DIVISION. 


I    3.00  AI     For    Newark,  and  San  Jose. . 

i  For  Newark,  CeuttrvilleSanl 

8.15  aI  J     Jose,     1-elton.      Boulder  [ 

1  (     Creek,  and  Santi  Cruz. , .  J 

(For  CciiterviUe,  San  Jose,) 

*    2.13 1'l  I     Felton,    Boulder    Creek  | 

,  (       nd  S:tnta  Cruz ) 

(  t  For  Centerville,  San  Jose,  \ 
4.15  P'  I       Almaden.  and   Los  Gato»  I 


9.20  a 


.\  for  Morning.  P  fur  Afternoon. 

*Sundy  s  excepted.    ^Saturdays  rnly.    tSuiidays  only. 

**Mon.Iavs  excepted.  gSaturdava  excepted. 

Fridays  niilv. 


OCCISENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP 

<OaMPAXY. 

for  JAPAN  and  CHINA. 

steamers  leave  Wharf  corner    First  and  Brannan  Ets. 

at  3  o'clock.  P.  M.,  for 

TOKOIIAMA    ami    HONUKONU. 

Oonnectin;;  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae 


1889. 


•iTEAitER 


FROM  8AK  FRAKCISCO. 


GAELIC SATURDAY,  MAR.  2nd 

TOUCHING  AT  HONOLULU. 

BELGIC THURSDAY.  M.AR.  20th 

VKAttl'^ SATt'JiDAY,  APKIL  6th 

"CEANIC XrESDAV,   APRIL  23rd 

iJAElIC SATCRDAY.  MAY  11th 

UELGIC SATLRDAV,  MAY  25th 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  for 
-ile  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Boom  74, 
.'orner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streiiF,  San  Francisco. 

For  freiiiht  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manairer  at  the 
P-iLific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
No.  202  Market  street.  Union   Block,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN   Gen.  Passenyer  AEcnt. 
t;EO.  H.  RICE,  Traffic;  M.\nager 


The  Book  For  Everybody. 

Cirap  CnllDre  M  Wiiie  MaiiEg 

IK      4'  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  I  A  . 

.\.  Practical  Manual  for  the  Grape  Grower 
imd  Wiue  Maker. 

BY    PROF.    GEORGE    HTJSMANN 


Bool\,  ^ews,  Manila,  Hardware,  Straw  and  Ti.ssui..- 
I*a,C>©r    ^£vss,   'JC-s7v±Tx&s,   Etc.,  x:tc 

PRINTED    WRAPPERS    A    SPECIALTY- 

Proprietors  Pioueer  and  San  Gercnimo  Mills.         Agents  for  South  Coast  (Straw)  Mills 

414  and  416  ^LAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


For  sale  at  this  office.     Pricf  $2,  by  mail 
S2  10.      Handsomely   boand  in  cloth 

Aildress, 

'THE  SAN  FAANCISCO  MERCHANT,' 

P.  0.  BOX  2366,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTE:  — All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the   uh 

or  sent  C.  O.  D. 


511 


;ii[sp 


